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PEEFAOl. 


Index-i^barninGj which 

‘f,unis 110 stiuloiit pale, 

Yet holds the eel of science hy the tail,’ 

has long been held in contempt by scholars and in derision by wits; and the use of 
eiicyclopiedias is sometimes thought, therefore, to be condemned. Ifobocly seai'ches the 
hies of The EatauswiU Gaaelte for that review on Chinese metaphysics by the young 
man who looked up inetapliysica under M and Chino, under C, and ‘conihined his 
information.’ Some encyclopaedias have aimed at superseding all other hooks, Jean 
de Maguon, dedicating his labour to the glory of God, gave up the writing of tragedy to 
compose such a one in French verse. ‘Death alone,’ he said, ‘will see the end of my 
uudorfcaking, which is to give you in ten volumes of twenty thousand lines apiece, a 
complete liody of knowledge, so well conceived and so well set fortli, that libraries will 
be nothing more to you than a useless oriianieiiL.’ Thanks to an. assassin who took him 
at his word, we have got olF with some few thousands of lines, published in 1663 . 
Even worse was the Ymc/ Lo Ta Tien, which had lived half a millennium in eleven 
tliousand volumes of Chinese manuscript before the Foxer incendiaries jiut an end to all 
danger of its going to press. 

Other encyclopisdias there are which give no help towards the making of superfluous 
books, or the making of books superfluous, save so far as their own superfluity goes. They 
achieve brevity hy omittiug all that the consultant is likely to wish to learn, all that he is 
not likely to know already, 

Between these two extremes, Ghamlersh EieyelopmMa has a character of its own. It 
strives lo bo at once comprehensive, compact, accurate, lucid, readable, and handy for 
reference. The larger tlieiiies are broken up into many articles; but provision is through- 
out made for soouriiig a systematic conspectus of the whole subject. Thus the article 
Geology gives a history of the science, and plans out the whole field ; while the reader 
ill search of information on single items, such as Plesiosaurus, Boulder Clay, Denudation, 
Caves, Pitch-stone, Greensand, Mammoth, Coprolites, Dykes, Trilohites, Pterodactyl, the 
Antiquity of Man, will not have to hunt for these hidden in a trackless wilderness of 
continuous dissertation, hut will find each under its several liead. Her are the ai’ticles 
all so very short as they are sometimes assumed to be. Many of them are equal to forty 
or fifty pages of a treatise ; and the whole, as the increase of knowledge and the unfolding 
of history warrant, dwarfs Jean de Magnoii’s conception. "We may claim that our 
assiduous readers will hold the eel of science a good way up the tail ; and a glance at the 
bibliographies which end very many of the articles will prove that we indicate how to 
exchange that giup for a securer and more comprehensive. We do not desire to be 
to our readers what our predecessor and namesake Epliraim Chambers was to Doctor 
Moi'osoplios, whose own book turned out to be but 

‘ Chambers abridg'd 1 In sooth ’twas all he read 
From fruitful A to unproductive Zed,’ 
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trlio Ili'Hl. or (mr fthilialmt,, 
vitpvoHmil'W hiHt<n'i('ally the lii’Mt 

lotbor of t.lio woKboru HtMiiiblc, 
alphaliot. of lov(‘Ul.y*U'o (touKO- 
uautH. tlH oi'if<inal_ Houuil, Mbill 
ni'OKtu'vcd in Arabic, wiw Ujo 
• ^loLUil oal-cii ' or ' KaHii,’ wliich, 
l.liougli uoli iirikuowu in Euro- 
lusan lanMtmgoH (in liunnan it 
iH pivllxt’d to all HbrcHNod initial vowcIh), in not 
rocoiriiinml by non*Hiiniltic oavH as an artlciilato 
Houinl at alb Ilmico in popular tranHcniitiojiH of 
SomUic AYovdft it in left unwritU'Uj aa in tlic ■''iblo 
iiani(*a Adam, ICntwli, loliabod, Urnaii, urian, all 
wlilch in lloliro'v bo^ln witli thin lobtoi'i In nioio 
Hoientiiii! trauHUiiptlon tliiw consonant iw often repre- 

B6ntudby(’b . . • t, • 

The naino of the letter, in Hebrew 'aUf, in Synao 
\ilnf, in Arabic *<dU\ anil in some early Benutlc 
lUaltict Vifort ( whonco tlia Uraek alpha), nopeanj to 
be identical with tlmword for ox (Asnyrlan alpu, 
Hebrew We/'). Its earlient known form wiw < . wbion 
loolcH like a rude outline of an ox'h bond. Whetliov 
tills waa the origin of tbe form cannot now be 
determined. In litter Semitic writing the Bbnne of 
the letter woe gradually altered In variouH direc- 
tions ; in late Hebrew it is and in Arabic ), 
Unlike the Semitic tonmies, the Greek langiiage 
did not admit of being intelligibly written without 
vowels. Hence, when the Greeks auopteci the Benii- 
■tio alphabet, they used the fiist letter for the vowel- 
lonna with whioli, in tlielr pronunciation, its narne 
alpha began— viz. the vowel which occurs long in 
the English cahn, fathAr, and shoiHi in the Scottish 
pronunoiabion of «w«. In early Greek inscriptions 
the letter had some varieties of shape, but the form 
A uiamateiy became general. , . ^ ^ 

The H^tniiss adoptea the Greek A without ohange 
of form or phonetic value, but for the name alpha 
they suhstitated Ita late Latin as, av wei’C pr^ 
nounced as tottels, Hite out e, o in 

there, form; “ tefegi ^ tlte _ 

remained un changed,^ 


In thoHO Kuvopean langnagoH that ubo the Koman 
alplialioli, Englisli only oxcopled, A Htill nonnally 
Inw mnu'ly or c.\acfcly its Latin Bound. In Engliali 
Mince 1.1)0 Hth century tlio pronunciation Ima 
cliangod more ipiickly than the spelling, bo that 
now the lottur roprcHontH HOveral difitinct sounds 
(immu, core, fatbor, all, hat, amond). It also 
oc*cu)'H as a component of lluHligi-aplis ne, at, ay, an, 
(lie, m, oa, winch roprefionl simple vowols, and all 
(except, (cw) have moro than one phonetic value. 
OurHO-calltid ‘long a’— the nound which serves as 
the uaine of the letter— is the diphthong wliicli the 
Homans wrote ci. . , . , a. 

In most of the modon languagea in winch A 
usually has iIh Latin sound, it lian aiso other vahiea 
in particular eollocations. In l^roncb the letter liae 
two normal sounds (dge, rage), and ai, an represent 
Biuiplo vowels. In German ae ( commonly written 



aa and Bwodish A are Bounded nearly like a in aW. 
In Icelandic d has the sound of on m hovse, and au 

that of oy in boy. . a , 

The Homan A had an easier form A, which m 
medieval MSS. was rounded to a, a, whence our 
itnllo and sciipt a. In some hands a curve waJi 
Bubetltuted for the right-band stroke, 
forms imitated in print os a, a ; in otliei-s tlj© 
was written a, and this form, with tlie 
flouvlsU distinctive of capitals, developed into the 

^ The°in0d”eval^practice of renderinff 
oocurring in the same syllable, by 
« 5 in IBth-oentui’y print sonietithw 6) P|e- 
vailed In this oountiy in written amL^'inted Latm 
until huite recently, but is In 

EngUiaB the %•?»>■» 

those whr^.M olawloal in tne 

te* <™&5^ldTo Wf 

- other ^ 



2 AA 


be foTUid in the articles Alvhadbt, liiBROGLYFUlOB, 
HuNBs, WniTmo. A IS naturally used in many ways as 
a Ryjubol for tlio first of a senes, as in luusio (boo Muhio, 
Pitch, Scale) ; as one of the Knmorala (q.v.) ; in alj'o- 
braie and geometric reasoning ; in logic ; as one of tlie 
Dominical Lettei-a (qv). It appears in many Abbrevia- 
tions (q.v.) ; A1 18 explained at LLOYU’h. 

Aaj the iiftiiio of a miinboi' of hi nail rival’s in 
Europe. Eor its olymology, see Aaoiien. 

Ail, a Hawaiian word adopted by geologi.stn to 
denote a rtijj^'ed lava, in winch the .surface has 
rapidly consolidated, and has been broken up into 
clinkers, and tumbled about by the flow of tlio 
stream, 

Ail^eiiraa (Ger. A^JCJM’atfc), a town ni Danish 
Sleawiolc (till 1920 Prussian), at the head of a gulf 
in the Little Belt (Apenrade Fjo*’d), db miles 
NNW. of Kiel, has a uourt-liouse, a school <»f 
navigation, and an e.xcellent harbour, with a con- 
siderable amount of shipping ; pop. ( IflHU) Hfll?. 

Aachcll, the German nnmo for Ai.v-la-Chapt‘llo 
(q.v.), contains a root believed to bo Gel tic, but 
ceitninly identical with Gothic nfimt, Old Miiglish 
4a, Old' Norse d, Old High Geimaii Aha, ainl 
Latin aqmt. Aiaa i.s from nqmt, tJirongJi Airjtaw. 
Many .small European rivcis are called An or'AcIi, 
and the rout occui's in many German placo-nanios, 
such as Biberacli, Bioboncli, ami Faldo. The Obi 
Eiigliali word survives in the Lancashire dialoot 
word c(t, ‘ watovcoiirsQ,’ 'stroain.’ 

Aahincs, king of Egypt, known by his Greek 
name of Amoais (q.v.). 

Aal, Aon, HiuduHtanl names for Movinda, a 
tropical genus of plants of tlio family Uubiacoiu. 
The flowers are grouped in heads, with ovaries | 
united. 31. citri folia and AT. tinctoi'ia are culti- 
vated in India for the dull reddish dyo prepared 
from the wood and roots, dependiiig for its proper- 
ties on a glucosido monndin. fi is believed to 
protect cloth against termites. Some species are 
used medicinally in Africa, especially for fever. 

Aaland Islands. See Aland Islands. 

Aalboi’gf, a seaport in the north of Jutland, on 
the south Bide of the Lilmfiord, and 63 miles from 
Aarhus. It has two old churches and a castle, 
and is the seat of a bishopric ; manufactures dairy 
niacbinery, cement, coni-brandy, luid cotton goods; 
and, spite of a shallow harbour, expoiia much 
Danish produce. Aalborg is connected with Sniidby 
across the Liimliord by a remarkable iron bridge. 
The town wns plundered by Wallenstein and tlie 
Swedes impartially in turn dui'iug the Thirty Yejirs’ 
War. Pop. (1930)44,805. 

AaHhuch, a mountainous r^on in eastern 
Wlirttemberg. Hohenstaufen anu Hohenrecliberg, 
each -with a ruined castle, exceed 2000 feet. See 
Hohenstaufen. 

Aaleu, a town in the east of Wiirttembei'g, on 
tlie Kocher, 42 miles E. of Stuttgart, with metal- 
ware manufactures ; pop. 12,000. 

Aalosmid, a Norweman toivn, 150 mOes NE. 
of Bergen, -with an excellent harbour, built on throe 
small islands on the coast of the fylke of MOre. 
A gi’cat fiehing centre, it was burnt down in 1904. 
It exports lish, cod-liver oil, and fish produots. 
Pop. (1930) 18,373. 

Aalia Paakaif a large salt crater-lake of 
Hawaii, on the island of Oahu, 4 miles from Hono- 
lulu. The name is also applied generally. 

Aftli PjlSlllsi} _Mehemet, a Turkish statesman 
bom at Constantinople in 1816, became a oleik in 
the foreign office, and rose steadily from one diplo- 
matic post to another, at home, Vienna, and else- 
wheie, till in 1844 he became ambassador at 
London. His varied experience convinc^ him of 
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the absolute ucceBulty of exU'U.sive reform.^ in the 
govonnnout of the Ottoman cm])irc ; and with 
these reforms, iindor the sultan.s Ahdul-Mejid (md 
Aluliil-A/tz, the name of Aali I’asha is idcniilied. 
Ho presided at the coinmissiou uhivli passed tin* 
famous reforming demve of ISoli, Ihc Ilalli- 
Hnm.'lyfiu. At iTui Gongress »if I'ans lu' lepre- 
nonted the I’orte, and mainlainoil jI.s fnu.so wilh 
zeal and skill. Grainl-vi/.ier niore tlinn oni’v, fioin 
18(11 till ]u,s death (Otli ScpUmibcr 1.S7I ) ho hold 
iilLornatoly witli the liko niuidod l'’nfiil I'aslia iho 
most inlluentlal posls in tin* 'I'urkiMlj sorvim*. 

Aal.si:. or Ai.o.'-i'r, a tmvn in Ibdginni, the <dd 
(‘iipitiil of tlio pvovioco of Kiist l'’liUidi'rs, ou (In* 
Domini’, a niivigablo trllmlni’y uf llio Hrhiddl, l.'i 
iiiilo.s M of llni.s.s(dM. It him irado in Uop.s and 
corn, bosidi‘.s sllh, liiuwi, and uoolloii nnuitifni'lnn'^, 
briMvi'i’iiNH, di.HtillcrIos, coiipor and inm funmli iov. 
Tho (’linri’h of St Marlin, nn^ unrini.shod odilii'c, 
i.s one of tho grnndosi, in Ihdgtum. with a fiuinnri 
jiainting by Uubuns, ‘St Korlto lii'MOoohing nor 
Saviour to stay tlio lMiig\io of Anls(,,’ ninl ibo 
niiiiiHolonjii of Alarl.oiiM, llolgin to s II r’lt [(rlnt or (MT.'l). 
Aatst hiH also a l.’ti.li-contiiry (,own-liall and n 
JoHuit collogi’. Pop. (11)39) 3S, '1211. 

AJir (Gor. Aiar.' l''r. .Irn/r), uo\t lo tho IMilno 
and Ivhono tho largest rivor in Swii/orhuid, risos 
in the ghunors of tlio Boitioho Gliorland, fonus iho 
Falls of IJandoc.k, 150 feet liigh, Hows tliioiigli iho 
lakes of Brienz and 1'lmn, anti iias.sing tho iowiis of 
Tnttjriakcn, Thun, Borno, tSolonns anil Aarati, jiiins 
Llio tthiim above ^ValdshuL arior a ontirso of ISb 
miles. Part of its Wald’s is diverted by raiial 
into the Ijalcc of Bienuo; main tributarios art* 
tliu Keiiss aiid tho XJinniat. 'i'ho Aar contrilnitos 
inurow'ater to the nuitcrl stream than tlio Bhlne. 
Boo GLAaiJ5K.S. 

Anjrafat. Beo Aiuvat. 

Aarai1« capital of tho Swiss can I on of Aaigan 
(q.v.), near the foot of the dura Mountains antitm 
the riglit hank of tlio Aar, 40 milt's NK of Borne*, 
and 1100 feet above soa-lovol It producus mat ho- 
inatioal instnnuonts, silks, olootric lamps, and otlior 
goods. T'lie town was for nearly llfty yuai’s tho 
homo of Zschokko (ti.v,), whose monumout (1804) 
is here. Pop. (103(D 12,040. 

Aard-varlG gave Ant-katku {Orifrfrropus 

capGiuiis), one of the Edentata, and the only attl>- 



Aard-vwk, 


eater with teeth. It has seven molara on each aide 
above, and six on each side below, with neither 
incisors nor canine teeth. It is a stout animal, 
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wilili lonj;, Hiiout, Mibular iiioiitli, Uio umial 

tioriuiLo-oiittjliitif' lioiipio, Iiu'wd oiirM, Jluwliy Util, ami 
Nlioi'b, l)rirtUy luiir. 'I’ho limhs are sliorb ami very 
miisoiilar ; on (dm fonj Je(i(j aro four, on Ihe hin'd 
live, iiow'oiful flawH, uhoiI in burrowin;? and in 
excavaUuK blio liilln of Iho wUiIaj autw (auo Tkr- 
MIT15.S), oJi which ilj foods. It is nooliirnal in i(.H 
haliihs, and is very inodonHivo and Llinid. When 
|»uvsuod i(i can hnnow itsolf out, of Hi}j[li(, in a few 
ininutiUH, woi'kin;^ inwards wildi such lapiiliby as Lo 
luako 111 almost, impoMsllilo bo di|^ il, out/, ll^ total 
lonj'th is aliont n fool-, of whidi tho tail i.s 1 foot 
(I inodios. Tho llu.Mh is odihio, hut from its food is 
apt to taste of forinio aoid. Tho dw('llin/» of tho 
aard-varlv (Diitoli, ' oartli-hop; ' ) is a burrow at a 
lil tlu distanoo froin tho .surfaeo, and thonoo it 11013 ' 
l»o ohsiM'Vi'd erooidoji' at dusk. 'PlinHi spottios are 
known -one in Sontli Africa, aiiothnr in Souogal, 
a third in South Nuhia. Simi Ant-KiVI'kiw. 

Aards^voir (‘earth- wolf;’ tM'istuta), 

a South .Africau <u«.niivoro, holon^Uf' to a mib- 
family of Il 3 'ioniila\ It is fox-liko in sizu and 
habili, hut has louj^or oars ami a loss bushy tail. It 
reHoiuhh'H a h^vuina in its Hlopin;; hack, in its 
I'olour, markinjifM, and doi'sal mano, hut haw flvo 
toes on tho forofoet, and tlio head is nmch inoro 
poinfcod and oivot-liko. The liaok-tooth aro Hinall 
ami Hiinplo, and tlmro is no oavna.saial or spoeial 
enttint'- tooth. Tho strouii', hinut claws aro, as 
usual, non-rotraei.ilo. It foods on c,arri<m, Avhito 
ants, larvio, Am., Imt not on living' isn'UshratcH. lb 
is biniid and noctiirual in its liahits, Hooial hut 
(jnaiTolHomo in its life, and tolerably swift in its 
paeo, 1 ihonfj:h nsually trnstiiiK ratlior to hurrowiiif? 
than to llif^ht. Sco (’lAUNivotiA, (hVK'i', llv.iJNA. 
Atirc. Seo Aau. 

Ali.i:'<9HU'‘UI>t Kmil (1800 5(1), a Ihinlflh pool, 
horn ill Ci>poiuia>fon, who came to Ids famu as one of 
tho jjroatosi lyrifi(s of Doiiiuark only whon his potmis 
wore puhlishod with an introdnoliou by lirauden. 

Aarifau (h'r. Avifovk), tho least mountaiiiouH 
oniiton of Switzorland, on tho lower conrae of 
tho Aar, with tho Itliino for its north houndavy. 
Anrionltuvo, dairyiim, eatblo-hroodlng, the produo- 
bion of wiua and fruit, inannfaoburos of cotton, 
and sl-raw-plaitiug are carried on. Exoollenb iron 
oro was found in 1919. Tho canton was taken 
from tlio Ilapshurgs by tho hlwiss oonfodoratos, 
WHS long ruled by tlie aristocratic party, hut in 
1831 obtained a liberal oonstltution. The suppres* 
slon of eight monasteries In 1841 led to the war of 
the Soiidorbund ; and tho oanton has since been 
deinocrabio ami anti-olerionl, German is the domi- 
nant tongue. Area, 642 sq.m, j pop. (1030) 269,861, 
more than half Ib'etestantM. 

Aui'llUNt Hoeoiid in size of Danish cities, is a 
seaport on the east coast of Jutland, 46 miloH NE, 
of Fredevicia, with a very lively transit tra<lo by 
sea and by I’ail. feJimie 961 the seat of a bishoji, it 
has a hue GotUio cathedral dating from 1201, and 
two modern clmrclios, one of them Koman Catholic. 
The harbour was much iiuproveil in 1880-00. 
Grain, hides, tallow, butter, bacon, eggs, cattle, 
uml oysters ai’O exported. Industries are iron- 
founding, brewing, and manufacture of cotton and 
tobacco. Pop. (1870) 16,026 ; (1890) 38,308 j (1930) 
81,279. 

Aarlen* See ahlon. 

Aaron, elder brother of Moses and High-priest 
of Israel for forty years, is much more conspicuous 
in the priestly nan'atlve of tlie Pentateuch (q-v.) 
than in earlier Jehovistio record. See MosBS, 
High-priebt, Priest, Levi, Jews. 

Aaron’s 1ft<^ardf a popular name for (1) 
Saxifroiffa naually grown in hanging 

ots, from which thfei-png stems or runnera droop 

own, hearing at in«ipv4i^.;<dnmp8 of roundish, 


hairy, somewhat decorative leaves, with ilowere 
rosemhliiig those of London Pride; (2) the Groat 
St John's Wort, Ilyporiciim calycinmn, also called 
lioBO of Sharon, with a prostrate, creeping, Bhrnhh\’ 
htthi(,, ami hearing very largo bright-yellow dowers ; 
(.7) jSrorsDnrm nimuta, one of tho CompoHitie, 
related (,0 Tragopogon (Goat’s Beard), with purplish 
capitula; (4) the Ivy-leaved Tondllax, Liiiana 
Uyndiaku'ia ( hoc Toadflax ) ; ( 6)/J;nVnia mUcifolia, 

Aaron’s a name given to tho Great. 

Mnlliiin ( Vfirtuis'cicm Thtqmus; see Mullein), and 
also to tho Golden-rod (q.v.). 

AarsciiH, Fkans van (1672-1(541), was long 
(, i« raprcHcrilativo of tlm United NotUorlands at 
iA\i\ l*'r«ii('ih ('(Miri, uuilm'Look luiniiiouft to tlio convti^ 
of tho I'liujKwor, of Venice, and of Ifiiighmd, and at 
liomo was a rcHolnto ononiy of BarnevohU (q.v,). 

Aa.scn, Tvau (18i:i-!)(>), hoi'n in the district of 
Bunnnihro in Norway, heeaino tho siqn-omo autho- 
rity on tho Norwegian dialoeUt, of which ho wrolo 
a grammar ami dictionary ; ami out of thorn lie 
couHtvnetod a national Norwugian language (Lauds- 
imuil), as clisl.intst fwmi Dano- Norwegian. In tliis 
artidoial hut HmicoMsful dialect he wx'Oie (otherwise 
nnimpot(.aut ) plays and poems. 

Allt-ll. Buo Atii. 

Ahaea, a B}>ocieR of plantain (il/wsa textiliB), 
whieli yields a valnahlo lil)ro, the so-called Manila 
JJimp of <iommort‘o. It is a native of tho Philip- 
jdne Isles, wheie it is oxtonsivoly enl livatod, Jis 
it is also in Bovm'o, .lava, and Sumatra. It is 
like the banana in habit of growth, tho false 
Hloiu of shoaliliing loaf-stalks nttauiing a height of 
some ‘20 or IK) loot, with a large crown of loaves. 
The leaf-Htalks aio split into long strips, beaten 
with clubs, hackled, washed, ami dried. From tho 
liner ILbrefl, nomotlniGs 16 feet long, exceedingly 
lino tissues aio woven, mainly for native use, The 
outer and coamov make extremely durable ami 
tenacious cordago, and aro largely exported for 
that pniqxoso, as also for matting. Tlie old ropes 
are manufactured into very strong wi-appiug-paper. 
The value of the fihre—it is the best of all inate- 
riflls for cordage— has led to its being largely adul- 
terated with New' Zealand flax and Kussiau hemp. 
Tho comparative merits of Manila hemp and other 
imaterials f(3r ropes are diseussod at KoriiB ; see also 
Banana, lliimoua fcJtrnaTANCKs. 

Abactcnniii. Soo Bkuly. 

Abaco. Bee Bahamas. 

Abacas, an instrumont sometimes employed 
in infant-Hcbools to make the elementary opera- 
tions of aritliniotic pal- 
pable. It (‘.unHistH of a 
frame with a number of 
paiiilloi wires, on which 
heads or ttonntors are 
strung, being variously 
arniugcd to represent 
units, tens, &n. By the ancient lemons it was used 
in practical reokoning, lUid it is still in use in 
some pai*tB of Kuasia, in the Caucasus, Peisia, and 
China. Probably it passed from the Somites to the 
Aryans, and so on to the Chinese. — In arohifceetuve, 
the Hibaaus is a square or oblong level tablet placed 
almve the capital of a Column (q.v. ), and support- 
ing the Entablatm'e ( q. v. ). 

Abadan* or Adbadan, an island in the Shati- 
al-Ai-ab, near its mouth, has large oil-relmories 
and a flourishing port. The oil comes from oil- 
flelds 160 miles inland. 

Abaddon* See Asmodeub. 

Aballax'd. See AbblaeDv . 

AbaUan* oapitol of the- IthakasB territory in 
fionthern Siberia, where the Abakan joins the 
Yenised L it 



(Chinese Abaous. 
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Abana* See Damascus. 

Abancayf chief town of the province of .^uri' 
mac xn Pern, 40 miles WSW. of Cuzco ; pop. obOO. 

Abancoiirtg Qhables Xayieh Joseph d’, a 
French minister during the Revolution, bom at 
Douai in 1758. A nephew of Calonne, and a revo- 
lutionist, he advanced rapidly in the army, and 
became minister of war in June 1792. Two months 
later he was denounced os a foe to freedom, and was 
being conveyed to Paris when ha was murdered by 
the mob at Versailles, 0th September 1792. 

Abandonment. See Derelict, Salvahe, 
Wbeoks; Diet (Desertion of). Nolle Pro- 
sequi ; and for the deseiiaon of wife and of cliildren. 
Husband and Wife, Parent and Child. 

Abarbanel, and Abravanel, are two of the 
many spellings of the name by which Isaac ben 
Jehndah, Jewish^ author and statesman, is known. 
Bom at ^Lisbon in 1437 of a noble Hebrew stock, 
distinguished for wealth, learning, and ability 
he was employed in affairs of state by Alfonso v! 
of Portugal ; under his successor he was suspected 
of tieason, and obliged to flee (1483). Next he 
served Ferdinand of Aragon, but shared in the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain (1492), and died at 
Venice xn 1508. Hia works compiise commentaries 
on the Bible and philosophical treatises, one of them 
a commentary on the MoreA of Maimouides ( see the 
elaboi'ate aitiole in the J" ewish Encyclopoidiai. vol i 
1001). His eld^b sou, Jiida Leou (Leo Hebneus)! 
was a doctor and philosopher, author of Dialoghi di 


Amore ( 1535), and a irieutt ot Jr'ico Mirandola Tq v 1 
Isaafis sou, Joseph, practised medicine in 

Vraice and FexTara ; the third son, Samuel ( 1473- 

ofNaples* to the Spanish viceroy 

la entrenchment consistinjr of 
trees felled and laid side by side ; the butb-4i 
are fixed in the eax-th, the smaller twigs cut off 
and the blanches ai-e directed towards the enemy. ’ 
Abattoir. See Slaughter-houses, 

Abauzlt, Firmin (1679-1767), was bom of Pro- 
totent parent^a at Uzte in Languedoc, and 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nintes ( iS 
was sent hy his mother to Geneva, where ere Inui 
h. dBtu.g,|h«l Un.elf W hia y»S 

1698, attractmg the notice of such men os Bavie 

fn EtSw?“‘K ’"Wished to retain £ 

in Engird ; but his affection for hia mother recalled 
toa to GOToTa. He helped to tiipaliteX K 

Ebba was the daughter of Ethelfrith kinc of 

^ at the place caUed (aftSherl 

JSboheater on the Durham Derwenf - 

Js? "th ^ 

that this Ebba and hi? 


There he remained till 1688, writing on the euchariat 
and the divinity of Christ. Accompivnying Marshal 
Schomberg to Holland and England, he liociuue 
pastor of the French Church in the Savoy. Ho 
wiote in defence of the revolution of 1688, liccanie a 
favourite with William III., publialmd a panegyric 
on Queen Maiy, and in 1699 ivas by the king made 
Dean of Killaloe, though his English was far from 
perfect, and he was inoie zealous in fmlemical 
theology and politics tliiin in tlio fniictions of bis 
deanery. He was practically starved out, and lie 
died at Maryleboue, 

Antoine Thomson D’Abdadie (1810-97) ami 
ARNoULD-MiOHELD’AitBADi]s( 1815-93) woro born 
in Dublin of French family, but oilucatiul in Kjunco ; 
both of them became famons as travel Icin in Abys- 
sinia between 1837 and 1848, becoming again Fronoli- 
meii. TJie eklei brother, ivliimo voracity Avan din- 
pnted by Dr Beke (q.v.) but was soon tunmphantlv 
established, puhlialiad ou his return a catalogue iJf 
Ethiopian MSS , the (xdodcstc iVMlmpk (1869-73) • 
in 1881 a Dictionary of the Amavinna (Amliaric) 
language j and in 1890 Qiog^'aphk th VfCfhiumc, 
besides papem or treatises on Etbiopic iiiscriiitions 
and coins, and articles on AliysHinian Hubjeuts, ll« 
Legion of Honour, and a niomlmr of the 
Acadeinie dee InscriptioiiH. TJm yonngor hrotlicr's 
maf publication wna his Dotm A'us datiH ht ihmic.- 
(1868), which was the oHicial voconl of the 
travels and observations of both brothers. 

ABbas, the nncle of Mohammed, at llmt luwtilo 
nltiniately the cliicf pvoun^tor of his 
religion, woe horn in 606, and died 652. Ho was 
the founder of the family of the AbbasidoM, who 
ruled m khalifa of Baghdad from 750 till the 
Mongol oonnuesb in 946, bub continnod to exondse 
the spiritual functions of the klialifato, first at 
Baghdad, and from 1268 in Egyiib under the pro- 

MBD, Khalif),-— F or Abbas the Great of Persia, 
Abbas II,, and their dynasty, see Persia, 

the dynasty. Bom in 1813, ho had ahmdv 

? 184 Sau bis grandfather’s Hyrian war 

(1^840^1) when in 1848 the death of 'liiB nuHn 
Ibrahim P^ha, called him to the viceregal tlirone 
at (Jmro. During his brief reign ImXfmuo to 
^1® .PW®ss that liod liecn made unde? 

.bigoted and sensual, proved a 
mif Tfi non / ^ sigDera- At the Crimean war hS 


(W64-I727), 

B»ndenb4W»Z 


siDintiTO of government. Tewfilt had - 

and quarrelled with Trtvei Loid Cromer, 

troops, W Bri^ 

about a working a^6m6nt, aJd hi iKhe 
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received episcopflil titles ; End e11 were^ rajiked es 

E ielEtee of the chnich next to the kishops, End 
ad the right of voting in church- conn cUe Even 
allibesses contended for the aame honour and 
privileges, hut without succesa In the 8th and 
9th centuries, abbeys began to be granted by the 
kings to laymen as i-e wards for military seivice; 
proressedly they were granted only temporarily yn 
commendam. DccewionalJy an abbey voluntarily 
elected a powerful noble as its head for the 
sake of his protection, the titular abbot enjoying 
the revenues, but interfeiing little with the 
management of hia abbey. In the 10th centui-y, 
many of the chief abbeys in Chiiatendom weie 
under lay-abhota {Ahbaiesimlites OT Abba-cmiites), 
while suooidinate deans or pliers had the spiritnal 
oversight. The members of the loyal liousehold 
received grants of abbeys as their maintenance, 
and the king kept the richest for himself. Some- 
times convents of nuns were m-anted to men, and 
monasteries to women of rank. Gradually it be- 
came not unusual for one man, lay or ecclesiastic, 
to hold two or more abbacies at once ; but these 
and the like abuses weie, in a great measure, ; 
refoimed during the 10th century. 

The abbot was usually under the jurisdiction of , 
his diocesan bishop ; but there were many cases of j 
exempted abbots, who aciniowledged no superior j 
bat the pope. They then exeicised a cj^uasi- 
episcopal authority over what was practically 
their diocese, and enjoyed the right to weai the 
episcopal insignia — an honour often granted with- 
out exemption from the authority or the bishop, 
but conveying the rank of mih'sd abbot. In 
England there were twenty-four mitred abbots, 
who, however, sat in parliament simply as hold- 
ing baronies under the ciown. On the Coptinent, 
not a few abbots had princely titles and pnvileges, 
voting in the national councils. The election of 
an abbot belongs, as a rule, to the chapter or 
assembly of the monks, and is afterwards con- 
firmed by the pope or by the bishop, according as 
the monastery is independent or under episcopal 
jurisdiction. But from eail^ times, the pope 
claimed the right of confeinug many abbacies, 
and the concordat of 1516 gave a similar privilege 
to the king of France. Popes as well os princes 
freqneritly abused^ this recognised or usurped power 
by giving abbacies to members of the secular 
clergy, who were accordingly not bound by monas- 
tic rules (see Abb^:). Suen abbots were seeviar 
cibbota, while those subject to the rule {regula) of 
a monastic order were regular abbots. In countries 
which embraced the Reformation, the possessions of 
abb^ were mostly oon^cated by the crown ; but 
in BTanover, Brunswick, and ‘W’fimemberg several 
inonasteiies and convents were retained as educa- 
tional establishments, the heads of which, retained 
the title of abbot or abbess. In the Greek Church, 
the superiors of convents are called Eegumeni or 
Mw/idnites, and general abbots Arc^iirn/xndrites, 
Amongst Copts and Solans, abba is a titie given 
to bishops or patriarchs. The head of the Abys- 
sinian Church IS called abbuna { ‘ our father ’), An 
abbess, the superior of a religious community of 
women, corresponded in rank and authority to an 
abbot, ^ except in not being allowed to exercise 
the Bumtoal functions of the priesthood — such as 
preaching or confession. See MoifAOHiSM:, Nbn’, 
Abbot, Ezra, scholar and biblical critic, was 
bom in J^kson, Maine, 28th April 1819 ; studied 
at Bowdoin College ; in 1866 became assistant- 
librarian at Harvard University; and in 1872 
was chosen professor of Biblical Criticiani in the 
Harvard divinity school He wrote ranch for the 
periodicals, helped in preparing the American 
edition of Smith s Diciiona^ of the Bible, assisted 
Hr Caspar Ben^ Gregory in the prolegomena to 


the editio octava major of Tischendorf’s Grook Now 
Testament, and was a member of the New Testa- 
ment Revision Company Among his works are 
M&vd Discussions of tlic Trinity, Ditcrature of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life, Cnttcal Essays (1888), 
and The Autlim'slap of the Fourth Gospel ( 1880 ; 
extended 1888). He died 21sb March 1884. 

Abbot, George, Archbishop of C'antorbnry, w»is 
the son of a Guildford clolh-worker, and uiis bom 
29fch October 1562 In Ins seven Locntli year ho 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, wlmre ho (»l)taiiieil 
a fellowship (1583) ; and through Loid Bucklnirst’s 
influence he rose to be Master of Univeisily College 
(1697), Dean of Winch ester (1000), and tluieo 
Vice-chancellor of Oxford Univeisity (1 000-5). To 
'a new patron, the Earl of Dunbar, with Avlmin ho 
visited Scotland (1608), ho owed liis ])VoinoLion to 
the sees of Lichfield (1009), of London (1010), and 
finally of (Canterbury ( 1611 ). A sincere but narrow- 
minded Calvinist, he was equally opposed to 
Catholics and to lieietics, Ariaii or Arminian. ITo 
fined two recusants, he burnt two Arians, ho 
consented that a clergyninii should bo i)Ut to tlio 
torture ; but, withal, he was charitable, and fai- bsss 
obsequious to the kingly will than nio.st of liis 
compeera His closing years wore clouded by an 
aeeiaent, the shooting of a gainckcopor ( 1021 ) ; and 
during the last six ho was almost Bupomciled by 
bis gi'eat adveraary, Laud. He died at Croydon, 
4th August 1633, and was buried at Giiiklford, 
Where in 1619 he had founded a hospital. — llis 
brother, Robert (1660-1617), was a leariiod theo- 
logian, and from 1616 Bishop of Salisbury. 

Abbot, Charles. See Colchester (Loud). 

Abbotsford, the seat of Sir Walter Scott, atamls 
on the south bank of the Tweed, a Httlo above its 
confluence with Gala Water, and 2 miles W. of 
Melrose. Before it bectune, in 1811, Sir Walter's 
property, its site was tlie small farm of ‘Olarty 
Hole ; ’ the new name recalled tho clays when M(‘l- 
rose abbots forded the Tweed at this spot, Hera 
he built a small villa, now the western wing ; and 
in 1817-24 he added tho other portions of tlje build- 
ing, combining in it some of the features (and evou 
actual remains )_of those ancient works of Scottish 
architecture which he most venerated. Tho result 
was that picturesque irregular pile, that ‘ romance 
in stone and lime,’ which is fnrtlier a veritable 
muBeiuu of historical curios and personal relics of 
Scott. Through Ml’S Lockhart ami her daughter (Mrs 
Hope Scott) and giunddaughter (tho Hon. MrsMax- 
wellScott, 1862-1920) it passed to Scott's gi'eat-great- 
grandson, Major-General Sir Walter Joseph Maxwell 
Scott, who was mode a baronet at tho contenary 
of 1932. For the Abbotsford Club, see Book-club. 
Abbott, Charles. See Tenterden (Lord). 

Abbott, Edwin Abbott (1838-1926), theolo- 
gian and philologist, was bom in London. After 
a biilliant career at St John’s, Cambridge, lie 
obtained a fellowship, was master at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingbam, and at Clifton College, and 
from 1866 to 1889 was headmaster of the City of 
London School, where he devoted much attention 
to the furthering of the study of English literature. 
He stood m the front rank of the more liberal theo- 
logians within the English Church ; hia view of 
Christianity he stated in Through Nature to Christ 
(1877). Fhiloohristus and Onesimics, two anony- 
mously published romances of tlie first age of tfie 
^urch, were by him,_ as was The Kernel and the 
Sush ( 1887 ), an amplification of the same view of 
Christianity. Philomythus (1891) and the articles 
! on the gospels in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(1879) and Encyclopedia Bxhliea were also theo- 
logicaRy ‘ advanced, ’ His ShaJccspeai'ian Qrccsnmar 
yS70) was followed by works on Bacon, Newman, 
Becket ; on New Testament Greek {Lohannine 
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Gi'aminar) and. ciiticisni, SUamts the Christian, and 
2’Ae Fourfold Gospd ( 1913 et seq.). 

Abbott, Jacob (1803-79), bom at HalloweU, 
Maine, was professor of Mathematics in Amherst 
College ( 1825-29 ), became a Congregational pastor, 
bnt devoted most of his life to educational work 
and literature. In 1838 he began writing simple 
and popular works, mainly for tlie young ; the 
‘ memonal edition ’ of the best known, The Yoxing 
Christian, contained a life by his son. He 

S nblinhed over two hundred volumes, largely 
idactic fiction and somewhat superficial history, 
amongst which are ‘The Franconia Stories’ (10 
vols,), ‘Histories for theYonng ’ (19 vo1b.), ‘Hai'per’s 
Story Books ’ (36 vols. ), ‘The Rollo Books ’ ( 36 vols ), 
‘American Histories for Youth’ (8 vols.). — Lyman 
Abbott (1836-1922), his son, was born at Hoxhury 
(now in Boston); studied law; but became a 
Congregational minister in New York and else- 
where, and was Ward Beecher’s successor in 
Brooklyn (1888-99). He published a relimous 
dictionary, a New Testament commentary, books on 
evolution and Christianity and on social problems, 
the life of Ward Beecher, Reminiscences, and (ndth 
his brother) novels. From 1893 he was editor-in- 
ohief of The Outlook.— Sow Stephens Cabot 
Abbott (1806-77), Jacob’s brother, was bora at 
Brunswick, Maine, studied at Bowdoin and An- 
dover, and was minister in Worcester and Roxbury. 
He wrote histories of Napoleon Bonaparte (1865, 
readable, but extravagantly panegyrical), of the 
French Revolution, Marie Antoinette, Josephine, 
Napoleon III., the AuioiT.can Civil War, &c. 

Abbottabad, a town and cantonment, 40 miles 
NNE. of Rawal Pindi, is lieadquartars of the Hazara 
district, North-west Frontier Province, and was 
named after Sir James Abbott (1807-96), who or- 
ganised the country after annexation ; pop. 11,600. 

Abbreviations, contrivances in writing for 
saving time and space, in which the initial syllable, 
initial or other lettera, or arhitraiy signs ai-e made 
to do duty for whole words and phrases. In ancient 
inscriptions, in Greek and Roman MSS., and in 
medieeval documents, such saving of apace ivas 
extremely important, and abbreviation and con- 
traction were carried so far that to decipher them 
special training is neceasaiy ; see PAL.ffloaKAPHY, 
Inboriptions. In the earliest times, when uncial 
or lapidary charactera were in use, initials were 
often made to serve, like M for Marcus, F tovfiUus. 
Signs of abbreviation, and characters repiesenting 
double consonants, syllables, and words, became 
common after the invention of the small Greek 
and Roman lebtei's. From the MSS. they passed 
into early printed texts, and only within the lost 
century have they disappeared from Greek texts. 
The middle ages inherited many Roman contrac- 
tions in inscriptions, books, and legal documents, 
and they survived into comparatively modern use. 
An act of George II. forbade abbreviations in 
legal documents. Hero only abbreviations in 
current English use are given. The most obvious 
are omitted. See for chemical symbols, Atomic 
Theory, Chemistry. 

A., aroabaiic; (with letters following) aasistant, oasoclate. A. A., 
Automobile AisooLatlon. A.A.A., Amateur Athletic ABaoola- 
tlon. A.B., able - bodleii seaman; jLrtivm BooeoZaureus, 
Bachelor of A.rbs. Abp., Arohblsliop, A.O., Ante Okristtm 
(ncAnm), before (the birth of) Olidst. Acob. or AL, account. 
A.D., anno Domini, iii the year of our Lord. A-H.O., Alde-de- 
oainv. Adllb.,ad2Alfum, atpleosure iSb , oifatle [anfio], In the 
yearofhlB age. A.F.Al., Associate of the Faculty of Actuaries. 
A.Q., AfButant.general. A.H., anno Hegtreo, In the year of 
the Heguw a.d.). A.I.A., Associate of the Institute of 

Actuaries. Ala., Alabama. Aiba., Alberta. A.M , antemeri- 
dlem, before noon anno mundi. In the year of the world ; 
Artium MagUtvr, Master of Arts. A.M.I.O.^.)E., Associated 
Member oftne Institute pf Civil (Electrical) Engineers. A.O.D., 
Army Ordnance Army Pay Department. 

A.P.R, Aborigines ProrteCtlof^'^^ci^ty. ^B.A, Associate of 


Royal Acadbmy. A R.H. A, Associate of the Royal Hiber- 
nlau Academy. Ailz , Arlaouu. Ark , Arkausos. A.RS.A 
Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. AS., Anglol 
Saxon. AS, a, Army Service Corps. ARE., Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. A U.O , ab urU condita, from the 
building of Rome (163 B.C.). A.V., Autliorjsed Version of 
the Bible. A.V.D., Army Veterinary Department. 

B— b.,honi. B.A.,2faccaZaMreiMAj’Hutft, BaelielorofArta. BarL 
or Bt , Baronet. B.O., Before Christ B.O L., Bachelor of 
Civil Law B D , Bachelor of Divinity, B E.A., British 
East Africa. B.L., Bach olor of Law or of Letters. B/I., bill 
of lading B M., Bachelor of Medicine , British Museum. 
Bp., Bishop. B.Sc., Bachelor of Science. Blessed 

Virgin Mary. B.W.I., British West ladles. 

0— c., ea., oirca. about C., wtitum, a hundred; centigrade; 
century. C.A, Chartered Accountant Cal., Oallfonita. 
Oaubab., CantahHffionHB, of Cambridge. Cautnar., Cantiinr- 
eiiMs, of Canterbury. Cap., capitulum, chapter. O.B., Com- 
panion of the Bath. O.B.E., Commander of the British 
Empire. 0.0^ County Council. 0.0 0., Corpus Oliristl 
Colloge, 0 D Y , carte-de-visita C.E. Civil Engineer ; Cliris- 
tlau Endeavour. C.F., Cliaplaiu to the Forces. Of., confer, 
compare. C.F.G., OovJSdirulion G&nAraii da Ti-avaH, Qaneral 
Goufaderatlon of Labour. C.H., Gommiiiou of Honour. C.G8., 
centimelro-gramma-seooiid, Dh B., Bachelor of Bn^ry. 
Cli.M., Master of Surgery. 0 i.. Order of tlie Crown oEIiidin. 
O.I.D , Criminal luveatlgatlou Department O.LE., Cotn- 
ixuilon of the Order of the Indian Empire, c.! f., cost, 
insurance, freight O.J., Oliief-Jusbice. O.M., certifloated 
iiiosW; ChirurgicB Magiatcr, Master in Biirgery. Cind. Od., 
Command P^er. O.M.Q., Companion of the Order of Bb 
Michael and St George. O.M.S., Ohnroh Missionary Society. 
%, caie of. Co., Company; comity. O.O.D., cnah(or collect) 
on delivery. Col., Colorado. Oon., contra, against Ooim. 
or Ot, Oounectlout. 0 O.B., Oharlfcy Organisation Soole^. 
Or,, creditor, O.S.I., Companion of the Star of India. O.T., 
oertillcated teacher; commercial traveller. Curt, current — 
the present month. Owt, hundredweight 

D— d., denai lus, a penny ; aeZs, delete, erase. D.B E., Dame 
Oommandet of the British Empire. D.O , da capo, from 
the beginning; District of Columbia. D.O.L., Doctor of 
Civil Law. D.O.M., Distlnguiabed Conduct Medal, district 
court martial. D.D., Doctor of Divinity ; donum dedit^ae a 
gift Del., Delaware. Dalt., delineavU, drew (it). D.G., 

Dai rp'atiA, by the grace of God. D.L , Dopnty Lieutenant 
D.Lit., Doctor of Literature. D.L.O., Dead-letter Office. 
D.N.B., Dictionary of National Biography. Do., ditto (Ital ), 
the said; the sanie. D.O.M., Deo optimo maxiim, to God, 
l>Mt and graataat D.P.H., Diploma In Public Health. Dr,, 
Doctor; debtor. D.S., daZ samio, from the sign. D.Bc., 
Doctor of Science, D.S.O., Dlstingulsbed Service Order ; 
District Staff Officer. D.T,, Doctor of Theology. D.V , Deo 
vdente, God willing. Dwt., pennyweight. 

Bbor., EboraaenaU, of York. E.O , Established Church; Bast 
Central. H.O.U .English Church Union Ed., edition; editor. 
B,B.T.S.j Early Euglisli Text Society, e.g. or ex. gr., 
gratia, for example. E.L, East luoles. et al., et alii, and 
others. Eta, et catera, and the rest; and so on. Et seq., 
ot semientta, and the following. Ext., executor. 

F— /, following. P, Pahr., Fahrenheit. F B.A, Fellow of 
the British Academy. F B.B., Fellotr of Botanical Society. 
P.O.P., Fellow of College of Preceptors. Fcp., foolsoap. 
F O.S., Fallow of the Olieinlcal Society. P.D., Mdei Definaor, 
Defender of the Faith. Fea, focU, made (It). F.EI.S., 
Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scotland, /, follow- 
ing (plur.). P.F.A, Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries. 
F.F.P.B., Fellow of the Faonhw of Physlolaus and Siirgeoua 
(Glasgow). F.QB,, Fellow of Geological Society. P.H.AS., 
Fellow of the Highland and Agrioultural Society. F.I.A, 
Fellow ot the Iiisbituts of Actuaries P.I.O., Fellow of the 
Institute of Chemistry. P.K.Q O.P.L, Fellow of the King's 
niul Queeii's College of Physloians In Ireland, FI., rtontif, 
flourished. Fla., Florida. P.L.B., Follow of the Lliiuseau 
Society. P.M.. Pteld-inarshal. F Oy Flald-offlcer. F.OB, 
free ou board. P.P., flie-plug. F P.B., Fellow of Phflologlcal 
Soolety F B.AB , Fellow of the Royal Astronomical, or 
Asiatic Society. F.R.0,1., Fellow ot Royal Oolonial luHi- 
tute- F.R.O.O., Fellow of the Royal Oollego of Oi-ganlats. 
P.R.O.P., Fellow of the Royal Oollege of Pl^siolans. 
P R.O.S., Fellow of Royal Oollege of Surgeons. F.B.O.B.H , 
Fellow of Royal Oollege of Sorgaons of Edinburgh, F R.G.B., 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, F.RmBt.B., 
Fellow of Royal Hlstorloal loelety. P.RH(oTtl.S , Fellow of 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Royal Institute of British Archlteote. 

Royal MetMrologioal Booiety F.RS., Fellow 
Society. F.R.a.B., Fellow of the Royal Sqdaty o^dinburgh. 
F.B.B.L., Follow of the Royal Society of LlteratuTe, F.5 A., 
Fellow of the Society of Autlquarioa ^ 

Surveyors' Institution. F.S.S., Fallow of Statistical Soolety, 

F. Z 8., Fellow of Zoological Society. ™ 

01 ' Gao , Georgia. G.B., Great Britain. G-B.E., Knl^t or 
Dame Grand Dross of tlie British EApfre. ® ^.B., Hrond 
Cross of the Bath. G.aL.H., Grand Qfoss of the Legion of 
Honour. G.OM., grenteab odmmonJfteosuTe ; genwal court- 
martial. G.O.M.4,, Grand Dross of St Michael and ^ 

G. OB.I., I^nd Dross of the Star ^ Tudl^ G.O V p , Gmpd 

Oommandar of the^ictoriap 0^|r. Q.F.^, Girls 
feisty. G H.Q., He^flartars. Qk. or Gr , Greefc 

GteonTOolf G-P., goner^ prwtlttouhrj 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


g eneral paralyel«. Q.P.O., Ghmeral Poab-offloa. Q.B.L, 
feorglua Eas Itiipaintor. G W Great Western Hallway. 
H., Hydrant. H.B.M , Hla or Her Brltamiic Majesty. H O.F., 
lifgheat common factor. H.H., Hla Hxcellaucy (or Dmliieuea). 
H B.I C.S., Honourable mast India Ooinpaiiy'a Service. 
H.G., Horse Guards. H.LH., Hia or Her Imperial Hlgliueaa. 
H.L.I., Highland I^Ut Infhn^. H.M.A-li, Hla Mojeaby'a 
Australian ship. H.5fOS, His M^JeHty'a Oaimdian aliip. 
H.M.S., His or Her Majesty's service, or ship. AP., horse- 
TOwer. H.R., Honae of I^resentatlves. H.RH., His or 
Her Royal Highness. His or Her Serene Highness. 

I., impemtor. inperatrix, emperor or empress, la., Iowa. Ib. 
or ibid,, tbidem, in the same place. LO S., Indian Olvll Service. 
Id,, idem, the same, I.D.B., illicit diamond buyer. i.e., id 
est, that 18 . I.H.P., Indioatra horse-power. LJBLS., for the 
Greek capitals IH2, the first three letters of iHSOTS, Jasna j 
Mroneously supposed to be lesua hominwn Salvator, Jesus the 
^vlonr of jneii. HI., Illinois. LL.?., Independent Labour 
«rty. Imp , Inperator, eiiiparor ; Imperial- LM S., Indian 
Medical Service. Incog , tncopnito (Ital,), unknown. Iiul., 
Indiana. Inf., iitffira, below. r.N.B.1., leeus Nfusarenits 
ludaotrum, Jesus ofNasareth, Elngofthe Jews. Inst., iTotanie 
(meiMe), fiistaub, of the preaent month ; Institute. Inv , •!»- 
watt, designed Gt). LO.G.T,, Independent Order of Good 
Templars lOM., Isle of Man, LOOP., Iiidependeiit 
Order of Oddfellows. I.O H., I owe yon 1.0 W., Isle of 
Wight. I P.D., in prasentia Rominorwn, in prasence of the 
^rds (of Session), Edinbnrph It., Italian I W W., In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. LY , Imperial Yeomanry. 
J 0., furit coiMwWwa, Jurfeconanlt. J.G.D., Juris OieiZis Doctor, 
Doctor of Civil Law. Jno., John. J.P., Jnatloa of the Peace 
Jr,, jniiior. JU.D., Jiiida Utriverpie Doctor, Doctor both of 
Civil and of Caiicu Law. 

Kau. Kansas. ZB., Knight of the Bath K.B.H, Knight 
Ooinmandar of the British Empire, KO., King's OoimseL 

K.C.B., Ziilght Coiiimauder of the Bath. K O.H, Knight 
Cominandar of the Order of Hanover, Z.G.M.G., KnlSit 
Commander of 3t Michael and 8t Gaoi-ga. Zen. or Ky., Kan- 
tucky. RG.. Knight of the Garber, K.GP., Knight of the 
Gold^ !^aec& K.H., Knight of Hanover, kilo., knogramiiie. 
K.LH., Knight of Legion of Honour. K.M., Knight of Malta. 

of SB Patrick. K.T., 

Knight of the Thistle. 

L or &, libra, pound starling ; jEE, pounds Beyntlan - iBT 
TOunds Turkish. L. A, law agent; Literate In Arts. ’Lat.! 
lAttn ; latitude, lb,, libra, pound. Lc., lowercase ; ioco 
, dloio (Z^ oil), In the paasage quoted. L.O.Q., London 
County Council. L O.M., least coiiimon multiple L.D 8. 
Licentiate In Dental Surgery. L.H.D. or LltLD., Lifernmn 
Hu^niorumDooior, Doctor of Letters. L.L, Long Island ; 
Ught Infantnr. Linn., Llnuman, Liiinffins LL.B-, Zeavm 
.^aZaureuA Bm^alorofLawa LL-D., Zegrnm Doeior, Doctor 
o' L.MS., London Midland and Scottish Hallway. 

L.N.E.R, London and North Eaatem Hallway, long., loiiid. 
tune. Loq., loguttur, speaks. Lou. or La., Louisiana. L.P. 

J^-Il-C-P(E.), Lloeutiate of the Eoyal 
BdlnburahJ L R.aS., Lfcentlbte 
of Royal CoBego of Burgeons. Ls., locus riffilH, the place 
T*n n Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries, 

^ptuaynt* dcnorii, pounds, shillings, peiioo. t.wy 

“thousand; monsieur; meridiee, noon. M.A, 
Maater of Arts. Maas., MaseaohusettB 
« Medicine Member of Order of 

British Empli^ M.O., Member of Oongresa; Master of 
l^lebone Cricket dub, M.D., 
Mi^viceDo^r, Doctor of Medicine, Md., Maryland. MdUa! 

Maine. M.d., Middle English ; 

M p tP Af Engineer. Mam., msnwnio. remember. 

MJoh., Michigan. MLMecli.H., 
Mechanical Engineers. Mlnu., 
Institution of Olvii 
' Mississippi. M.L.A., M.L.a, Meinh« of 
Le^slatlva Assembly, Ooiinoll, MM messieurs. Mme. 

Mout, Montaua. M.O.H., Medical 
OfflcM at H^th. M.P., Member of Paiaiamant. M.P S 
*1*® ™lo]o^^l (or Pharmaceutical) Bocietyl 
of Phystclans; 

»,sia i;ar Si' 

M.A, North America N.B., North Britain • Nn™ . 

nata bene, mark well, observL ^ ■ 

N.0,0 , non-commisalonad officer N d’ 

N.D., l^'orth Dakota. N.B New Encrlami 

Tm-V ^ ^Q^th-weat Territories. N.Y New 

O oSn N. & Q., Notes and Qu^riSi 

sorter O.B.B., Officer 

nfflnir ®rt tlia Brlttah Empire. Obs., obaoleta. 0 0 
Officer Oommandingr O.D., ordinary eeaman; ordimnce 


data. 0 E., Old BiigliHh O.P.S , Onutgo li'rmt Stati'. 
0 II G., Old High Gorman O.K., /fir all conort Okln., 
Oklahoma. O.M , Order of Munt. Out., Onlavio. O.P., nntof 

n-... 1- . T>....nnl,n, n /n,nililnllinilU ^ ■ Itl 11 U lU I I.I 1 1 IV III nil.,,. 


Oxomenais, of Oxford. 

P, president; prince. Pa., PuniiHylvaiiiii P.A., Piohh As- 
sociation. P.O., Privy Co nil ci II or ; iHilli'o coiiHlnbhi. p.c., 
ver oentum, by the hundred ; imsb-uard. I'.E. 1., I'rliicc 
Edward Island, Penn , rennsylvniiia, P.G.bl., Past Oniml- 
moster Mason. Ph.D , Philusoph'Uo Doctor, Doctor of I'liilom)- 
phy. Plilln., Plilladolplila. P.I., Phlliiiplna IhIiukIn. Plnx., 
piitxit, painted (it) RL., Poet Lani'eiito. I'.M., poH incri- 
dfeni, after noon ; Post Master ; post uwrtciii, al'tiir ihiiibh. 
F.M G., Postniastor-general. F.O., pnst oilier ; )insLiiI utdoi-, 
P. ik O . PenliiHular and Oriental Coiiipimy. I'.O O., po.sL- 
ofllcB ortler. pp., pages P.P , imrlsh priest. V.P.O., 
prendre congd, bo lake leave. P.Q., rrevliii'HofQimlme. P.H,, 
prize-ling; Porto Rico; iiroportlonal repritsoiitntlmt, Pro., 
prolbseional. Fro. tern., mv tei)t 2 mr, lor Lhn Unm. Prox., 
proximo, In the next month. P.S., imaZ srrtvhim, iwisLicrlpL ; 
podcllo-steainer. Pte., privata soUllur, P.T.O., pluano burn 
over. P.W.D., Public Works Daparbiiimit. 

Q. , query or question. Q.O., Qniioii's CouiiHol. (i.H.l),, ipunt 
emi demo7Uim7ulw)i, which was to bo doinmiHLral.oiI. fj.]il.R, 
guod erat/acioiidim, wliluh was to bo done. Q.bl.C., Ijimrlor- 
moster-geneml. g a, (jnniiium mjfloit, enoiigli, Q.H,, Qimiior 
Sessions q.v., quad mile, wbloli hoc, 

E., BAanniur; Itex or Jffij/riia^^lvliig or Qiiimii. U., or ),l, ire/iM' 
(In proscrliitlons), take. ILA., Boynl AeiidBinlclaii ; itiiyal 
ArtlJlory. RAP , Eoyal Air Porce. U.A Bl., Royal AnaiUiiny 
of Music. RAM.O., Royal Army Modloal Corns, RJJ., Ullle 
Brigade. RB.A, Eoyal Society of Ilrltlflli ArttMts. R.0,, 
Eomau Oabholic. RO.P., Eoyal Oollogo at Procontors. RE,, 
Boynl Engineers. RP.A, Itqyal PJold Artillory. RW.A., 
-irtlllery. R.H A., Boynl Horsn Artlllnry. 
RH.Q., Eoyal Horse Guarde. B.!., Ehodn Island. R.I.tL 
Eoyol Irieh Oonstahiilni'y. R.I,P,, rapiiesatt in jhici ', iiiny he 
rest In peace. R.M., Boynl Marinos ; Eoyal Mali; niHldmit 
maglatrato. RM.A, Eoyal Marine Artillery ; Royal Military 
^yluni. E.M.L.I,, Eoyal Mai-ino l.lglit Infantry. RM.a, 
Eoyal Mail Steamer ; Royal Mtorosooploal (or Metooi'ologlral) 
Society. RN., Eoyal Navy. RN.R, Rival Naval^Umerv^ 
Es., Eupees. RRA , Eoyal SooUlsh Acadeiiilolaii, R8,M., 
of R.a.O., Ball way Siib-omoo. 

RS P.O,A.,J^ynl Society for the Provenlloii of Orimlty to 
« r^pondae e'H was platt, please ronly, 

RS.W., Eoyal Scottish Watercolour Society. RV., Jtnvfsod 
Yereion. 

South Anetralla. 8. Am.. South America, BofKwt, 

S-0., South Gm-ollim. Bo.D., 
Doctor of ^lenoe. B.D., South bakoU. 8.D,P., Hoolnl 
_ aon-i souator ; senior. 8. J., Society 
of Jmus (Order of tlie Jesuits ), S.L,, Solicitor at Luw ■ siitr 

rarty. a M., Sa MciJeati, His or Her Mriestv. H.P. or s n 
sine ^le, without oflbprlng. S.P.O.K,.^|m,v for Frmnotl 

fdon ' Society for the 1‘ropngn- 

hib Gospel. S.P.Q,R, aeiiatiia populusipu liammte, 

Miiate and people. S.P.E., Society for Psyohloai 

V? screw -steal II er. S.S.Ci., BoHclLor 

(Scotland). S.T.P., ^aerm Theo- 
Office Pn^essor, Professor of Theology (or S.g.'l'.R 

^ch o hmf. ’ *•*''' Nucli and 

destroyer. T.O.D., Trinitv CollewB Dub 

tnftrana^e. ^ ^®^ograph.offloo ; turn over. 

United BBrvIoe. H. HA, United Staten of Ainerlon - uS 

V.D., Volunteer decoration. V DlM n-i ’ 

preacher of the Word of God. V o' view 
»ltidf(^, to wit j namely, V.P., ■^ca-nriwl^nt? V 
ViOmia ^ina (.impertdrie), Victoria, Qumh (and EmBress'^' 

Australia, Wash., - Waahiuirton WE A 
Workers Bdimatlonal Aesoclation W I., Westlndies ‘ W^’ 

w l“ U^’wJ^e;* to Srsignet' 
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ABDOMEN 


ABDUL-AZiZ 


aa abdication, may be prestuned and ELcted on by 
the people, if his condiict poliideally and overtly 
is inconaistent -with, and subversive of, the system 
of constitutional ^vernment, of which, the quali- 
fied monarchy of nis office forms part Thus, in 
the case of James II. ‘ it was disputed whether 
the Iriug iiad ‘abdicated’ or ‘deserted.’ At the 
conference between the two Houses of Parliament 
previous to the passing of the statute which 
settled the crown on ’Wilfiam III., it would appear 
that the word ‘ abdicated ’ was advisedly used in- 
stead of ‘deserted’ — ^the meaning, it is presumed, 
being that James had not only deserted nis office, 
but mat by his acta and deeds, of which the said 
desertion rormed part, he had, in view of the con- 
stitution, ceased to have right to the throne. From 
this it may be inferred t^t abdication was con- 
sidered to have a twofold political signification, 
involving maladminietratiou as well as desertion. 
Tlie Scottish Convention, however, more vigorously 
and distinctly lesolved that King James ‘had 
forfeited the crown, and the throne was become 
vacant.’ 

Abdo'ni6n* The trunk of the human body is 
divided hy the diaphragm into two cavities — the 
upper being the thorax or chest, and the lower, the 
abdomen or belly. Both the ea^uty and the viscera 






OjganB o! the OheBt and Abdomen : 

m, lauded in the term abdomen. It is 

mb^Yded mto two p^, the abdomen proper, and 
mo pelvis, or hasin. The former contains the liver 
I^creM, spl^n, and kidneys, as well as the 
Jomach small intestine, ana large iSesSie o? 
Mlon; the latter, the lowest port of the cavity, 

rectum, the nrinS 
organs of generation. The 
abdomen is lined by a serous membrane, the peri- 
toneum, whicU covers the free surfaces of the viscwa 
flowing theni a certain range of movement bnt 
Fo?Sf ^ proper rSations to each other. 

Si making accurate reference to 

the position of the contained organs, the abdomen 


- subdivided by Wo vertical planes into nine ureas — 
i the three lateral divisions upon either side being 
: named from above do’wnwards, the hypoclioiidritic, 
i lumbar, and iliac regions respectively ; while the 
!; names epigastric, umbilical, aud hypogastric, oi’e 
i applied ftom above downwards to the tlirue mesial 
r areas. See the article Dioestion ; also Livee, 
Bladder, &c. — In entomology, the abdoiiieu is the 
, posteiior of the three parts into which tlic body of 
, an insect is divided. See Iksect. 

^ Abduction is a term sigmtying the unlawful 

■ taking away of a person. In the law of Itouio it 
I was a crime, known sxb plagium, to cany away or 

saoiebe a free person, or to sell or buy him as a 
slave (Dig. 48. 15. 6 2). In England 
(q V.) includes the stealing and carrying away or 
secreting of any person of any sex or ago against 

■ the will of aucli person. Its most aggravated form 
is the forcible taking away of a peraon from his 
own country to parts beyond the seas, lu inoilorn 
English law the term abduction is usually applied 
to the canying away of women or girls, and various 
forms of such abduction are punishablo. TIiiih the 
Offences against the Person Act, lS(il, impoHos 
heavy penalties on the abduction of heircssos. By 
the same statute the unlawful takiug of an un- 
married girl under the ago of sixteen ycai's out of 
the possession, and against the will, oir Iter fatlior 
ov mother, or of any obliev person having tho lawful 
care or charge of her, may be puuisliod by two 
years’ imprisonment. Under the Criminal’ Law 
Amendment Acts, 1886 and 1912 — applicahlo to both 
England aud Scotland — such taking of a girl uuilor 
eighteen with intent bo have carnal knoAvlotlgo of 
her, meets with the same punisUmont ; but it is a 
defence that the person charged liad rooHonablo 
cause to believe that the girl was not undo)' the 
age of eighteen. The procuration or uttompbeil 
pioouration of a girl undei* twouby-ouo for tho 
purpose of unlawful connection, ani\ the ])rocuia- 
tion or attempted procuration of any M'oman or 
girl, of any age, to become a prostitute, are oUbncoH 
punishable with two years’ imprisonmont. A male 
pei^aon cmnvicted of such procuration may, in )).d(lition 
to imprisonment, be sentenced to bo once privately 
whipped, the number of strokes and the iiist)'u- 
meiit of whipping being specified in tho Hontmioo 
of the court. The Mental Deficiency Act, 1918, 
contains provisions for the protection of femalo 

! ‘defective.’ The abduction of children under 
fourteen is technioally known in England as child- 
stealing, and is punishable by penal servitude. Tho 
mother of a ohild, or the father of a bast)U‘d, is in 
no case chargeable with the offence. In Scotland 
the_ berm abduction is used in a general sense, 
Avhich includes the unlawful carrying away not 
only of women and children but also of witnesses 
in judicial^ proceedings, municipal or parliamentary 
voters, or indeed any person whatsoever. In Scobs 
law plagium is the theft of a child under puberty, 
aud lb IB a crime to detain aud secrete such a child 
known to have been stolen. 

In the United States abduction is the taking and 
carrying away of a child, a ward, a wife, &c., by 
OTud, persuasion, or open violence. In many of 
the states there are statutes directed against tho 
“■ of any woman against her 

will with intent to have carnal Icnowledgo of lier 
or that another shall have such Icnowledge, and 
against the taking away or enticing of a girl, 
under a designated age, for the purpose of prosutu- 
bion or sexual intercourse. 

Abdul-^iz, the thirty-second sultan of the 
Ottoman Turks was horn 9th Febniary 1830, the 
younger son of Sultan Mahmud II. (see Turkey), 
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and succeeded liis brother, Abdul-Meild, in 1861. 
At first he showed himself liberal-mmded and opea 
to Westevn ideas ; but the promise of economy and 
reform was illusoiy, aud ere long the sultan began to 
spend vast sums on hp army, tlie embellishment of 
Ills capital, on hunting, and on costly jouineya. 
Spite of this, reforms were long hoped for, especially 
after Ins visit to western Europe in 1867. His 
government had great difficulties to contend Avitli 
in the Cretan insurrection, the struggle of Ru- 
mania and Serbia foi full autonomy, and Russian 
lutrigu^ ; and he plunged ever into deeper finan- 
cial difficulties, while stupid misgoverninent led, 
in 1876, to risings in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria. A conspii-acy forced him to abdicate 
the throne, 30th May 1876 ; and four days later he 
was found dead. 

Abdul-Aztz ibn Sa’ndj king of Nejd and the 
Hejaz. See WahhAbis. 

Abdul Bahdy Sir, or Abbas Efbndi (1844r- 
1921 ), son of Baha ’UllHh, and his successor os leader 
of the Bahai religions movement. See BAst. 

Abdnl-Hamtd !•« sultan of Turkey in 1773- 
1789 j see Turkey.— Abdul-HasiId II,, second son 
of Sultan Abdul-Mejtd, born 22d September 1842, 
sncoeeded in 1876, on the deposition of his brother, 
Murad V. The chief events of his reign were 
the unsuccessful wai with Russia (1877-78) ; the 
Armenian atrocities ( 1894-96), which earned him 
the title of the ‘ Great Assassin ; ’ the rising in 
Crete (1896-96); the successful war' with Greece 
( 1897 ) ; and troubles and reforms in Macedonia 
(1902-3). Deposed in 1909, he was succeeded by 
his younger brother, Mohammed V., and died 10th 
February 1918. See Life by Sir Edwin Pears 
(1917), and the article Turkey. 

Abdul-Lattf (1162-1231), a mreat Arabian 
writer was born at Baghdad and educated mainly 
at Damascus, and having settled in Egypt for some 

eai-s, taught) medicine and philosophy at Cairo; 

e afterwards lectured at Damaacus. His numerous 
works were mainly on medicine; but his best- 
known book is a valuable descriptive work on 
Egypt, translated into Latin by White (Oxford, 
1800), and into French by De Sacy (1810). 

Abdnl-]llejid» the Grand Sultan, was bom 
23d April 1823, and succeeded his father, Mahmud 
II., in 1839. The Turkish empire was then in a 
very dangerous position. Its ai-my^ had^ been 
defeated and dispersed by the Egyptians in the 
battle of Nisib, and there was nothing to hinder 
the victorious Ibrahim Pasha from advancing on 
Constantinople, where a large party were favour- 
able to the Egyptian porver under Mehemet AIL 
Had it not been for the intervention of the Chrisbian 
powers, the house of Othman was lost. The treaty 
of 1840, from which France kept aloof, obliged 
Mehemet Ah to submit; and the treaty of 1841, 
to which France subsequently adhered, settled 
securely the future dependent relation of Eg^t to 
Turkey. The sultan, on the advice of Reshid 
Pasha, proceeded in tire path of reform begun by 
his father, and by the famous hatti-sh^f of 
November 3, 1839, promised ec[ual protection to all 
his subjects irrespective of their creed. Numerous 
reforms followed, but many of his decrees hod but 
little effect, as the sultan lacked energy both of 
body and niind. He acted a chivalrous part in 1860 
in refusmg, at the risk of losing his thi-one, to give 
up Kossum and the other political refugees to the 
menaces of Russia and Austria, aud he had a 
raeoially difficult part to play during the war with 
Ru^ia (186i^), the diplomatic negotiations, and 
the Hatti-Huth^yftu (see Stratford db Red- 
OLIFFB). From ft^ 'time the sultan sunk into 
unworthy indoIeuS0i",^d .^owed public affairs to 
drift into financial'rlmK/'daS^died. Wfth. June 186t. 


Abd-nr-Rahman, sultan of Fez and Morocco 
born 1778, succeeded his uncle in 1823. His first 
four yearn of rule were occupied in quelling insun-ec- 
tious. Next, some dangei to the state (« Moiocco 
was threatened by the refusal of Austria to pay 
the tribute for safety against piiates; but the 
sultan wisely adjusted the dispute by relinquishing 
this sort of blackmail, foimeily levied by Morocco 
on European ships in the Mediteironean. The 
religious war under Abd-el-Kader against the 
French in Algeria involved the sultan in its move- 
meuls. The piratical habits of his subjects hiought 
him to the bunk' of war with moie than one Euro- 
pean state. He died in 1859. — The same name, 
also spelt Abd-al-Ralimon and Ahden'ahmon, is the 
' name of the leader of the Sai'acens defeated at 
Toui-s in 732 by Charles Martel (q.v.), and of the 
first Oinmiad khalif of Cdrdoba (765-788). See 
Khalif, Spain ; also Abd-er-Rahman, ApaHAin- 

STAN. 

Abecedarians, a small sect among the Ana- 
haptiats in Geimany in the 16th centuiy, noted for 
their dislike to leaming. They thought it best not 
even to learn to read, as a Icnowledge of the Scrip- 
tures was all that was necessary, and this was 
communicated by the Holy Spirit diiect to the 
believer without the medium of the written woid. 

A Bccket, Thomas. See Begket. 

A Beckett, Gilbert Abbott (lSll-66), hom 
in London and educated at Westminstei, was 
called to the bar in 1841, and in 1849 became a 
metropolitan police-magistrate. Besides writing 
for Punch, the Times, and many serials, he was 
author of The Quizzfiology of the British Drama, 
and is specially rememheied as the inventor of the 
‘comic’ Blackstone and the ‘comic’ Histories of 
' England and Rome— the firat illustrated by Cmik- 
shank, the last two by Leech. — One son, Gilbert 
(1837-91), was a playwright; another, Sir Albert 
(1840-1904), was accountant-general in the War 
['Office; a tliii'd, Arthur William (1844-1909), was 
'successively or contemporaneously playwnght, 
novelist, banister, jouriialiBt, aud editor. 

Abel, second son of Adam, slain by his elder 
brother Cain; see Adam, Cain. The Christian 
Chinch has, in all ages, regarded Abel as a type of 
innocence and faith ; and the Bible record was 
supplemented by the Rabbins and by the Koran. 

Abel, Sir Fbedbeiok Augustus, chemist, was 
boru in London in 1827. He chiefly devoted liiiu- 
self to the science of es^losives, expounding bis 
discoveries and investigations in Oun-eotton ( 1866 ), 
The Modern Sistory of Gunpowder, On Eaplosive 
Agents, Beseevrehes in Eaploswes, and Electricity 
applied to Explosive Puiposes He further 

wiote, in conjunction with Colonel Bloxara, a 
Handbook of C!iem%stry. He held unportant posts 
as chemist to the War Department and Ordnance 
Committees, and was made a baronet in 1893. Ap- 
ointed secretary to the Imperial Institute in 1887, 
e was president of the British Association in 1890. 
He died 6th September 1902. — See also the ai'ticles 
Gun-ootton and Gunpowder 
Abel, Kabl Feiediiioh, a German muaiciaii, 
bom at Koethen in 1726. He was amupil of Sebas- 
tian Bach, and in 1768 he came to En^and, wheie 
ere long he was appointed chamber -mu sioimi to the 
queen of George HI. A composer for piano 
strings (himself lost of the great players on the viol- 
da-gamha), he died in London, January 1787. 

Abel, Niels Henrik, one of the ablest and 
acutest mathematidanB or moderh times, was bom 
at FindO, Chiistiansand, 6th' Angoat 1802. He 
became a lecturer at Hie university of Christiania; 
and the school of there. His work^ 

mainly f^ ttoory of elliptical funptj^^; 
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v^hich hifl discoveries greatly enriched. He died 6th 
A.piil 1829. See Life oy Bjerknes (Fr. trons. 1886). 

All'elard (Fr. Ab&lard or Ahcdlcurd; Lat. 
Ahcdardm), Pbtbb, the keenest thinker and 
boldest theologian of the 12th century, was bom 
at Pallet or Pdais, near Nantes, in 1079. Resign- 
ing his prospects as eldest son of a noble Breton 
house, he chose the career of a scholar. During 
the w^derings of his studenthood, ho heard 
Rosoellin, the champion of extreme Nominaliam 
(q.v.), and was a pupil of William of Champeaux, 
one of the foremost of the Realist teachers. Hih 
singular gifts ^ a dialectician soon enabled biTn 
to encounter his master in debate, and he speedily 
met "with brilliant success as a scholastic lectmer. 
After conducting schools at Melun and Corbeil, 
he proceeded (1108) to Paiis, aud about 1116 he 
became William’s successor in the school of Notie- 
Dame ; and for a fe\v years he enj'oyed a lepute 
and influence such as few teachers have ever had. 
But Abelard’s fall from prosperity and power was 
sudden and rapid. Within the precincts of Notre- 
Dame lived Hfloise, the niece of the canon Fulbart, 
then seventeen years of age, and already remark- 
able for her beauty and accomplishments. She soon 
kindled in the breast of Ahelaid, then thirty- eight 
years old, an overwhelming passion, which was 
returned by H^lolae with no l^a fervour. By the 
uncle’s choice, Abelard became H61olsa’a tutor and 
an inmate of the same house, and the lovers were 
happy together until Abelard’s glowing love songs 
reached the ears of the canon. He sought to 
separate the lovers ; hut it was too late. They 
fled together to Brittany, where H^loise bore a son, 
and was privately married to Abelard with the 
consent of her uncle Not long after, H^lolse 
returned to Fulbert’s house, and with singular 
self-devotion denied the marriage, that her love 
might be no hindrance to Abelard’s advancement 
in the church. When shortly after H61oiSe fled to 
the convent of Argeuteuil, imlbert, enraged at her 
husband’s connivance, caused hrm to he brutally 
mutilated, so that he might he made canonioaBy 
incapable of ecclesiasticB pr^ennent. In deep 
humiliation, Abelard entered the abbey of St Denis 
^ monk ; HBoise took the veil at Argenteuil. 
Ere long a synod at Soissons (1121) condemned his 
^ching on the Trinity as heretical, and ordered 
him to be confined for a time. 

In the heat’s hut at Nogent-sur-Seine, to 
which he retired, Abelard was soon again besieged 
by importunate disciples ; the hermitage became 
a mon^tic school known as Le Paraolet, which, 
Wh^ Abdard was mvited to become abbot of St 
Gildas-de-^uya m Brittany, was given to Hdolse 
tod a msterbood nnder her care. In his ahbev 
Abelard mamtamed for ten years a struggle with 
^ord^ly and unfriendly monks, and at fast fled 
mom the Impeless task. Freed from his charce hv 
the pope, he now devoted himself to the region 
works. When he yentured again to 
appear m P^hhc as a to^er, his th^logical 
adversmes, headed by Bernard of aairvaii ( q ^ 
accused ^ of numerous heresies, of which he 
^ a council at Sens and by the 

popa He set out for Rome to defend himself, but 

farther than the 

abbey of Clnny. He ^ed, reconciled ere death to 
his opponents, and absolved by the pope at tlje 
^oryof St Marcel, near Clialon, 21stifpril 1142 
Hm i-emains were given into the keeping of H41oto? 

twenty years afterwtocfs laid beaid^ 
Paraclet, the ashes of both wem 
taken to Pans m 1800. and in 1817 were burl J to 

Re --f Abdtod did If CRaise, wiiere still they 

tod 6^ any other to develop 


Bcliulastics (see Soholastioism ) ; it was Abelard 
who made Aiisbotle the almost exclusive bitsia of 
theological dialectics. In the question of the 
universals (see Nominalism), ho took a place 
between the extreme Nominalists and the thurough- 
going Realists. In opposition not merely to tlio 
unreasoning devotion of Beniaul and tlio mystics, 
but os against the syabeniatic dogmatism of AiiBolin, 
he taught that only that foitli is well assured which 
is founded on reason. ' Undemtand that thou mayesl 
believe’ was his motto, not ‘Boliove that thou 
mayeat understand.’ His ethical system he set 
down in the work Nosce tci^iS’mn. Sic ct jVoa is a 
omious collection of direct contradictions on iin- 

g orbaut points gatliered from the Fathers. Amongst 
is pupils were not a few of the greatest moii of 
the age: Pope Celestiuo IL, Potur Lombard, 
Berengar, John of Salisbury, and Arnold of Brescia. 

See Ills own Hiatoria Caltimitatiim, ; also mouogra])lii] 
by li^inusat (Paris, 1846), Oarnei’e (GionBon, 1868), 
Wilkens (QtStlmgeii, 1856), iSauorland (Fraulth 1879), 
Deutsoh (Leip. 1^3), and CoinpayriS (trails. 1893), Tlin 
story of his life forms the subject of a remarkable drama 
by Rdmiisat; and the oorrospniidenoo botwoon Ajiolard 
aud HoLoise ( trana 0. IC. Soott Monorioif, 1926) suggostod 
to Pope his Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, Hoo Abelard's 
works, od. Cousin (2 vela. 1849-69); studios by MatJabo 
(1901) and Sikes (1032), and S. Lanc-Poolo’s IltustnUions 
of Mediaml Thought. 

Abcle. See Poplar. 

Abeliuoschus. Bob Hidi 80 U 8 . 
AbcncerrAg^OSy a noble Moorish family which 
came to Spain in the 8th century, and wore nainetl 
ftoin Jusur ben Seimgh. Their struggles with the 
family of the Zegris, and tragical destruction in 
the Alhambra, in (3-ranada, in the time of Abu 
Hassan (1466-84), the lost but one of the kings of 
Granada, furnish the materials for tho legend, 
OTobably uuhisborical, found in Perez do Hita’a 
Histona de las Chmra^ Oivilcs de Granada ( 1694). 
On this Chateaubriand boned his romance, Zes ' 
Ayenhires dii demur des Ah&icen'ages, wliich fur- 
nished Cherubini with the text of an opera. 

Aben-Ezra, properly Abraham-Bon-Meir-Ben- 
Esra (1093-1167), bom at Toledo, was one of tho 
luost learned Jews of his time, distinguished for 

hia IrnowlArlrva ft# nit .J-l. _J__» . _ • 
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m Kome ; every wheie giving lectures on grammar, 
theology, and astronomy. He left treatises on 
astrology and some poems ; but his most important 
works are Ins Commentaries on the Old Testament. 
Abeoknta. SeeABBjsoKUTA. 

Aber is a Celtic woid whicli enters into the 
imposition of several names of places, cliieily in 
Wes and Scotland. It indicat^ tlie moutll m- 
em^uchme of a stream, either into the sea, or 
mto another nver-as Aberbrothook (Arbroath) 
Abemav^M^^ Brothook, in Forfarshire) 

AberjiYon. See Port Talbot. 

Sootad. Fo? Z duLafe" 

and efr medicine in Edinburch- 
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physician in Scotland. He wrote on the pathology 
of the hriiin and on diseases of the stomaoh. But 
he is best known by his Intellectual Fmoers (1830) 
and Moral Fedinga ( 1833). 

AbcrcroillMCs Lascelles, horn 9th January 
1881, 'vvjis educated at Malvern and Manchester Uni- 
versity, became professor of English at Leeds in 1922 
and in London University (Bedford College) in 1929. 
Besides studies of Thonnis Hardy, the epic. Theory 
of Art (1922), The Theoi'y of Poetry (1924), The 
Idea of Great Poetry (1926), Romanticiain (1026), 
and The Princvples of Literary Criticiim (1931), he 
publislied Interludes and Poems (1908), Mary and 
the Brainhle (1910), Deho^ah (blaiik-vei’Se drama, 
1913), Short Plays (1922), Phoenix (tragicomedy, 
1923), and The Sale of St Thomas 0931), ■which 
quickly established his name os a poet 'with nieta- 
physioal leanings. 

Abcrcroinby, Sir Ralph, was horn at 
Menatrie, Clackmannanshire, 7th October 1734. 
Destined for the Scottish bar, ha -was educated 
at Rugby, and then from 1762 to 1755 studied 
law at Edinburgh and Leipzig. Bub having in 
1766 obtained a ooraetcy in the 3d Dragoon Guards, 
he two years later saw some active seiwice in the 
Seven Years’ War. From 1774 to 1780 he repre- 
sented Clackmannanshire in parliament; and in 
1780 raised a regiment in Ireland, the 103d, or 
IGng’s Irish. In 1793 he accompanied the Duke 
of Yovli to Holland. His conduct throughout that 
unfortunate campaign, especially during the dis- 
astrous retreat in the winter of 1794-6, won him 
the love and admiration of the whole army. On 
his return to England, he was made a Knight of the 
Bath, and was appointed to the chief command of 
the West Indies Expedition, which he conducted 
with distinguished success. In 1797 he was sent to 
command the forces in Ireland ; but his enlightened 
and manly remonstrances against the j)oliw of 
government towards that country occasionett his 
removal to a similar command in Scotland. In 
1709 he was second in command to the Duke of 
York in the other unhappy expedition to Holland. 
On his return, he received the command of 
the expedition "bo the Mediterranean. The fleet 
anchored in Aboukir Bay on 2d Mm|ch 1801 ; 
and before mid-day of the 8th, the British tioops 
wore in possession of the sand-hills which com- 
mand the shor^ having landed in the face of a 
storm of shot. On "the morning of the 21st, Menou, 
the French commander, attempted to surprise the 
British camp. He found them ready, "under arms, 
In the glonous action that ensued, Ahercromhy 
was struck by a musket-hall in the "thigh ; hut not 
till the batue was won did he show any sign of 
pain. The baU could not be extracted ; mortifica- 
tion ensued ; and on the 28th he died on board the 
flag-ship. He was buried at Malta, and a monu- 
ment was erected to him in St Paul’a The peerage 
conferred on his widow was afterwards enjoyed by 
his eldest son, with the title of Baron Ahexcromby. 
— John, the fifth Baron (1841-1924), was a dis- 
tinguished antiquary and wrote Pro- and Proto- 
Historic Finns (2 vols. 1898) and Bronxe Age 
Potie/ni of^eat Britain and Ireland (2 vols. 1912). 
— Sir Ralph’s third son, James ( 1776-1868 ), entered 
parliament in 1807, held the office of Speaker (1836- 
39), and was then created Baron Dunfermline. He 
wa>sh<pthor of a Memoir of the last eight years of 
his facet’s life ( 1861 ). 

Ab4lNtftr^f S' town of Glamorganshire, port 
of Merthfy^'I^vil (q.v.) paxliamentaiy borough, 
exports coal 1931) 48,761. 

AberdAr^‘,®^By Ahstin Bbuob, Lord 
(1815-96), Glamorganshii-e, was 

Home Seoret4lm^ Hal ^ .And Pr^stdent c€ 
OouncU 


him as President of the Royal Geographical Society 
the Aberdaie Range in Africa was named. 

Aberdeen^ the chief city and seaport in the 
north of Scotland, is 98 miles NNE. of Edinhuigh 
as the crow flies, and 628 NN'W. of London. (The 
distances by rail are rather longer.) The buigh, 
which lies at the mouth of the Dee — the Don hemg 
2 miles north of it — was founded somewhere 
about the 7th or 8bh centui’y. It ivas mided by 
Eystein, king of Norway, about 1160, and finm 
that period it emerges into definite recorded histoiy. 
It has been a loyal nurgh, mth the right of foreim 
trade, since the time of David I. (1083-1153). The 
patron saint was St Nicholas (Santa Claus), to 
whom the mother-church of the city was dedicated, 
and it still beam his name. The figure of the patron 
saint was on the burgh seal, or coat of arms, up to 
1430. Old Aberdeen (the name is a misnomer) 
is within the same pailiamentaiy and mimicipal 
boundai'y. It had no history till Bishop Elpliinstone 
had the precincts of the cathedral and the newly 
established King’s College erected into a hurgh of 
barony, with the bishop as baion, in 1498. Aber- 
deen IS notable for its historical associations, for 
its educational record, its commercial enterprise, 
and its aspect as a city. The castle of Aberdeen, 
that stood on what is Icnown still as the Castlehill, 
and was held by an English gan"isou for Edward I, 
■was atonned by the forces of Robert the Bruce in 
1308, and was then demolished. The hexagonal 
arcaded Market Cross (successor of an earlier one) 
was etected in 1686, on the model of the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh — the removal of which Sir 
Walter Scott so lamented in Mai'mion. It Is now 
the finest historical market cross in Scotland, 
distinguished in particular by its genei-al design, 
its central sculptured shaft and umcorn, and the 
medallion portraits of Stuart soveieigns that oma- 
nienb the frieze. The cathedral, dedicated to St 
Machar, is the only granite cathedral in the British 
Isles. The Bridge of Balgoivnie, near the cathedral, 
a fine Gothic structure from the 13tli centuiy, is 
the oldest historical bridge of Scotland still in use ; 
and the Bridge of Dee, built by Bishop Gavin 
Dunbar, 1620-27, is unique among the bridges of 
Britain for its (28) inscriptions and coats of nuns. 
Education has been a leading mteiest of the city 
for centuries. In 1494 Bishop Elphinstone founded 
King’s College and Univeraity, and in 1693 Marisclial 
College and Univeisity was founded by the Earl 
Marischal. In 1860 these colleges were foi-nied into 
one university, now fully equipped for ai-ts, medicine, 
science, and divinity. Latterly great extensions 
have taken place in buildings and in provision for 
higher legnL technical, and commercial education. 
The city has over tliirty splendid primaiy and 
secondary schools, all fully and keenly in use. The 
trade of Aberdeen has been of consequence since 
the 13th century. As the wardrobe accounts of 
Edward I. show, part of the provisions of the 
English aimies that invaded Scotland consisted of 
dried fish from Aberdeen. The tirade of the ci^ 
now — ^botli rail and sea-borne — ^is remarkably veafed. 
Next to Giimshy it is the largest fish-eupply centi’e 
in the Biitish Isles. Its granite- trade was been 
remaikable since the later years of tlie 18th cen- 
tury, and its other industries include comb-WAking, 
paper-making, shipbuilding, cattle-hree^P)^, gram- 
milling; linen, cotton, woollen, wincey, hosiery, 
and worsted glove manufactures j so^^d candle- 
making, chemical-works, provisioft-^uSing, paring 
and boo|c-binding, coach and buildmg, 

enrineering of allldndsi The 

m^D streets of the city are^S^'B’^d out, and have 
a singular air of spacimisr "' 
tp the appeartthce pf t' 

'jf T; k ' - A -<S % 
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from this cause, has become Isnoiivii as the ‘ Gi anite 
City.’ The city has six public parts, besides the 
links ; and the amenities of the city include 
status in the main thoroaghfares of the Duke 
of Gordon, firat colonel of the Gordon Highlanders, 
of which Aberdeen is the depot (a gi-anite statue 
by Thomas Campbell); General Goidou (bionze), 
by J. Stuart Buinett, A.RS.A. ; Queen Victoria 
(bronze), by C. B. Birch, AB.A. ; Edward VIL 
(granite), by Alfred Druiy, R.A. ; and a colossal 
bronze statue of Wallace, by W. Grant Steven- 
son, R.S A. Five golf-couraes are in use at 
Aberdeen, including the municipal course on the 
links, where golf nas been played since before 
1625. Literatuie and the fine arts have flourished 
in the city, more or leas, since the days of Aich- 
deacon Barbour, the father of Scottish poetry and 
histoiy. The roll of distinctive names includes 
Boece, the histonan , Arthur Johnston, Latin scholai 
and poet; Geoige Jamesone, the fii-st Biitish poi- 
trait-painter of eminence; Andiew Robeitson, 
miniaturist; James Beattie, of the ‘Minstrel;’ the 
Gregorys ; W. Dyce, R.A. ; J. Phillip, R. A. ; Sir 
George Reid, P.R.S A ; James Gibbs, architect; 
Sir James M'Giigor, founder of the modern Biitish 
Army Medical Seivice; James Skene of Ruhislaw, 
friend of Sii Walter Scott ; his son, W. F. Skene, 
Iiistoriogiapher loyal; John Hill Burton, historian ; 
Geoige Macdonald, novelist ; Walter C. Smith, poet- 
pre^ier The population of Aberdeen was nearly 
stationary up till A.D. 1700, when it was only about 
6000. In 1800 it had increased to about 25,000, 
and at the census of 1931 it was 167,269. Formerly, 
as in other Scots burg^, the chief magistrate was 
knoivn as ‘Alderman,’ but in 1601, following^the 
lead of Edinburgh, Aberdeen discontinued the Eng- 
lish title, and has used ‘ Provost ’ and ‘ Lord Provost’ 
ever since. The parliamentary burgh is divided 
into the north and south divisions, each represented 
by one member. 

Works on Aberdeen : Annals, W. Kennedy (1818 ) ; Book 
o/.BonAccord,JoBaphRobertBon(1839}; Aberdeen: Tradv- 
tioni and History, W. Robbie (1893); Histoi ical Aba-- 
deen, G. IL Fraser (1905) ; Old Aba-deen, Ella Hill Burton 
Rodger (1902); Aberdeen University (various works), 
P. J^^Anderson ; History of the Univei'sity, J, M. Bullo<i 
(1895) ; Universities of Ab&’deen, B. S. Rait (1896). 

Aberdeen* (l) a town of Mississippi, 23 miles 
N. of Columbus, at the heafl of navigation of the 
Tombigbee River, pop, 4000.— (2) A town of South 
Dakota, 78 mil^ R. of Huron ; it is the trading 
centre of a rich agricultural region; pop. 16,600. 
—(3) A city of WaSiington, at the head of Gray’s 
Haibor and the mouth of the navigable Cheha^, 
deals in forest and fishery pioducts ; pop. 22,000. 

, Aberdeen* a town of the Cape of Good Hope 
situated at the foot of the Camdeboo Mountains* 
140 miles NW. of Port Elizabeth. It has busv 
cattle-fairs. Pop. 2770 (1700 white). 

Aberdeen Doctors, in whom was centred the 
^position to the National Covenant in 1639, were 
Forbes, Baron, Leslie, Soroggie, Sibbald, and Rosa. 

Aberdeenghire, the sixth in size and the 
most eas^riy of the Scottish counties, has a maxi- 
mnm length of 102 and breadth of 60 miles, with 

miles of sea-coast and an area of 1970 square 
■ n? “i and north-east direc- 

whole area almost exactly 60 per 
cent 13 under cultivation. The county is almost 
purely agncultural, with sheep and cattle breeding, 

nn? “ cattle-breeding and cattle-feeding ar^ft 
in Scotland The cluef cmpa am 
f T’ ““*1 ^=“rnips ; and the soil— clay near 
the coast, loam toward the middle, and gravel Iv 
^ f elsewhere— is cultivated to ite 

utm^ost capacity, Inland the county is hilly and 
in the upland south-western regio^n it h^cqS^ 


mountainous, the lofty Grampian range forming 
part of its boundary. The scenery in those parts 
IS desolate and grand. Remains of early ciilt.ure 
are abundant in the county in the form of stone 
circles, hill forts, earth -houses, prehistoiic cairns 
aud grave -mounds, and sculptured stone.s ; and 
the number of feudal castles is quite remarkable. 
No fewer than eighty- one such exist in the 
county, in ruins or still occupied, dating from the 
14th century onward. Balmoial Castle is the chief 
seat, but dates only from 1S5.3-56, wliorea-s Drum 
Castle, near Aberdeen, lias been oconi)ied continu- 
ously by the Irvine family since the pi'opcrty was 
granted to them by Bruce. The Rnnmns cimsod 
the county at Culter, about 7 mile.s wc.st of Aberdeen, 
where a turf camp exists, connecting on the one 
hand with Raedykes Camp, Btouclmven, and on the 
other with Glenmailen Camp, Ytlum Wells, both 
of Avhich have been excavated, and found to he of 
typical Roman construction. The chief towns 
aie Aberdeen, Peterhead, Froserhurgh, Itose- 
hearty, Huutly, Inverurie, Kintoi-e, Turrilt’, Ellon, 
Old Mel drum, Biillatev, and Braemiir. Tiie laiu- 
fall is moderate, and the mean toiiiporature, while 
slightly under the average foi Sctdliiiid in Hummer, 
IS slightly above the average in winter. Eilucatiou 
IS on a high level, and industry, tJiiift, and intelli- 
gence are markedly chaiacterisbio of tho people. 

See The Making of Ahertioenshire, by W. Aloxaiulor 
(1888); Aberdeenshvre, by A. Maokie (1011 ; liiHtory, 
by "W, Watt (1900). The population is 300,430. 

AberdccD, Geoeqe Hamilton Gouhon, Eakl 
OF, was boni at Edinburgh, 28tli January 1784. 
He was educated at Harrow and at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his M.A. in 
1804. On succeeding to the earldom in 1801, ho 
had made a tonr through Greece; hence Byron’s 
line: ‘The traveU’d thane, Athenian Ahevdeeii.’ 
In 18()6 he was elected one of the Scottish repre- 
sentative peers, and entered the House of Lords as 
a Tory. In 1813 he was appointed ambassador to 
Austria, and conducted the negotiations wliicli led 
to_ the alliance of that power with Britain. At 
this time he formed a close friendship with Prince 
Mettemich which decidedly influenced his policy. 
On the conclusion of the war, he was raised to the 
British pelage as Viscount Gordon. In 1828 he 
took office m the Wellington ministry. The general 
principle which guided his policy as Foreign Secre- 
te was that of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of foreign states, which, joined to his sympathy 

With Buoh statosmen as Mettornich, exposed Jiiiu 

not always justly — to the suspicion of hostility to 
the cause of popular liberty. His gradual aban- 
donment of higli Tory principles was evinced l)y 
his support of the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
mon Acts, and of the Catholic Emancipation Act. 
Foi eleven years after the fall of the Wellington 
minist^ he remained out of oftice, with the excep- 
faon of hiB biief administration of the Colonial 
Uflice in the Tory government of 1834-^. In 1841 ■ 
lie again became Foieign Secretary, his chief ser- 
vices as such being the conclusion of the Chinese 
war, the .^hhuiton Treaty, and the Oregon Treaty, 

MoSS allianci. His abt 

( 1843 ) for removing doubts regarding the admission 
of minist^ to benefices in Scotland could not 
heal the Disniption, and was virtually repealed by 
the Act for the Abolition of Patronage, 1874. Like 
Peel, he was houMbly converted to fiee-trade prin- 
ciples, and with Peel he resigned in 1846, immedi- 
ately after the lepeal of the Corn Laws. In 1862 
on the remgnation of Lord Derby, Aberdeen be- 
came hea^ of a popular coalition ministiy, which 
lost credit owing to mismanagement in the Crimean 
War (q.v ). Ihe government was defeated bv 
Roebuck (mv.), and in February 1865 Abei'deen 
resigned. He died in London, 13th December 1860. 
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See Lives by Ms son ( 1893), Lady F Balfour ( 1922). 
— His grandson Georqe (1841-70), ‘the Sailor 
Earl,’ drowned at sea, was succeeded by his brother 
John (b. 1847), seventh earl and first marquess 
(1916), Loid-lieuteuaut of Ireland (1886 and 1905- 
16), and in 1893-98 Governor-general of Canada. 

Aberdevine. See Siskin. 

Abergavenny (the Roman _ O'eSannium), a 
municipal borough of Monmouthshire, at the iniiux 
of the Gavenny to the Usk, 10 miles W. of Mon- 
moutli. It liiis remains of an old castle and of a 
piioiy. Theie are collienes and ironAvorks in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. ( 1931 ) 8608. 

AborgclCs a health-resort and market-town of 
northern Denbighshire, 4^ miles W. of Rhyl ; pop. 
of the urban district, which includes Pensarn, 
(1931) 2651. 

Abernetbys a small police-bui-gh of Perthshire, 
near the Eanrs influx to the Tay, 7 miles SE. of 
Perth. The ancient capital of the Piets, and from 
865 till 908 the seat of the sola Scottish bishopric, 
it retains one of the three Round Towers (q.v.) in 
Scotland, 73 feet high. Pop. 600. 

Abemethy, John, an eminent English surgeon, 
was bom in London, 3d April 1764. His grand- 
lather, the Rev. John Abemethy (1680-1740), an 
Iiish Presbyterian clergyman, acquired distinction 
by his controversial writings. Abemethy was 
educated at Wolverhampton ^ammar-sohool, and 
in 1779 was apprenticed to the assistant-surgeon 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 1787 he was 
himself elected asaistant-suigeon to St Bartholo- 
mew’s, and soon after began to lecture on anatomy 
and surgery. At first, he manifested extiaordiuary 
diffidence, but his power soon developed itself ; and 
his lectures at last attracted crowds. His clear, 
simple, positive style, illustrated by an inexhaust- 
ible fund of apt anecdotes, made him the most 
popular medical teacher of his day. In 1813 he 
was ^pointed surgeon to Christ’s Hospital, in 
1814 Rofessor of Anatomy and Surgeiy to the 
College of Surgeons, and m 1816 fulT surgeon to 
St Bartholomew’s, a post wMch he resimed in 
1829. His practice inci-eased with his celehrity, 
wMch the eccentricity and rudeness of his man- 
ners contributed to heighten. He died at Enfield, 
28th April 1831. Of his Works (4 vols, 1830) the 
most original and important is his OhservaUons on 
the, Constitvtionai Origm artd Treatment of LocaZ 
Diseases (1809), in which a simple principle, tUl 
then little att^ded to, was made the foundation 
of mucli important and ingenious observation. 
See his Life by Geoige Macilwain (2 vols. 1853). 

Aberration of Light la an apparent altera- 
tion in the place of a star, arising from the motion 
of the earth in its orbit, comhined Avith the progres- 
sive passage of light. When rain is falling pei-pen- 
dicularly, a drop entering at the top of an upiight 
tube at rest, will go through ; but if the tube be 
carried foiwaid horizontally, a 
drop entering the top will stiuke 
agamet thesidehefore it goes far: 
to make the drop go through the 
tube in motion, we must incline 
the top of it forward in the 
direction of the motion. The 
amount of tMs inclination will 
be the greater, the morerapid the 
motion of the tube is compared 
with that of the fallingdrops. If 
in the time that a drop takes to 
fall through the height, AB, of 
theparaHmogramin the annexed 
cut, the inclined tube, BC, is 
moved horizolijjis^y pvpr a space eq^ual to its breadth 
AO, a diop enteiuufciysrtop of the rahe will descend 
without touching hhlf- ^he time,. 


the tube Avill he in the positiion B'C', and the 
drop in the position d ; and so for any other por- 
tion of the time. This exactly illustrates the 
astronomical phenomenon in question. The tube 
is a telescope diiected to receive the light of a star ; 
this tube, and the person looking through it, are 
movTUg along with the earth in its orbit, and the 
light may he conceived as particles coining from the 
star like drops of rain, moving much fastei’ no 
doubt, still requiring time. That a paatide or ray 
of light from the star may pass through the tube, it 
must be directed, not stinlght to the star, but at a 
slight angle in the direction of the earth s motion. 
Thus the place Avhere we see the star is not its true 
place. As the earth’s motion, however, is sIoav 
compared Avitli the velocity of light, the angle of 
inclmation is small — ^never exceeding about 20", 
The result is, that, if we conceive the true place of 
a star as a fixed point, the apparent place of the 
star describes about this true place, in the course 
of a year, on ellipse Avhose greater aids is about 41". 
In the case of stars near the pole of the ecliptic, 
this eUipse approaches to a circle, while for stars in 
the plane of tiie ecliptic, it contracts to a line about 
41" long. The abenation of light was discovered 
by the English astronomer Bradley in 1727, wMle 
seeking to determine the parallax of certam fixed 
stars. See Relatiahty ; and, for spherical and 
chromatic aheriation. Lenses. 

Abcvsychau, au urban district of Monmouth- 
shiie, 2 miles NW. of Pontypool. The population, 
25,627 in 1931, is largely employed in the coal- 
mines and ironworks of the neighbourhood. 

Abertillery, an urban district of Monmoiith- 
shiie, 12 miles NNW. of NeAvport, Avith tin-plate 
works and collieries; pop. (including Llanhilleth) 
(1931) 31,799. 

AberystAPfytllj a seaport and municipal boi ough 
of Cardiganshire, on the Ystivyth, at its mouth 
in Gordian Bay, about 180 miles NW. of London. 
It is the seat of the University College of 
Wales {1872_; partly burnt 1886, and rebuilt 1887), 
with a principm and staff of ovei tAventy profeasoi's 
or lecturers, and of the National Library of Wales 
(1911), There ai’e remains of a castle (1109). Its 
fine situation and climate combine with its marine 
terrace and promenade pier to make AberystAvyth 
a favourite bathing-place. TiU 1886 it was one of 
the Cardigan parliamentary boroughs. Pop. 9474. 

Abeshrj the capital of Wadai, has about 15,000 
inhabitants. 

Abeyance, an English law term denoting the 
condition of an inheritance which has no present 
owner._ The law considers such an inheritance as 
potentially existing and ready to vest whenever a 
proper owner appears. The term is now used 
chiefly in connection Avith peerages. Thus a peei^e 
is said to be in abeyance Avhen there is for a time 
no person in whom it can vest. In the law of real 
property, and, in particular, in the development of 
the doctiine of contingent remainders, the con- 
ception of an estate or inheritance as being in 
abeyance has played an impoitant part. So when 
a parson dies the fee-simple of the glebe, i.e. of 
land attached to the benefice, is in abeyance until 
his successor is appointed, 

AbSiar is the name or title of twenty-eight 
princes of Edessa (q.A'.) in Mesopotamia. The 
most notable of these princes is the 'fifth of the 
name, a contemporary or Jesus, aadd tbbave AA'ritten 
a letter to Jesus, and to have received an answer 
from him. These letters, translated into Greek 
from the Syriac by 'Eusebius of Cmsaiea, were 
denounced as spurious by Gelasius in 494, 
and soon lost all credit. letter from Ahgat^ 
contains, a request that ^eahs should Ausit 
ctnd'heal hiut.?)^ a?'^!f|sP'"diseaHe. In,the :fi^@^, 
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Jesus is represented as piuiniain^ to send a diS' 
ciple to heal iiiiu after his ascension. For other 
fables m this connection, see Lipsins, Die Edes- 
seniscke Abgan'sage (1880). 

Abhorrers* the name of the court paity in 
the leign of (Dhailes II. (afterwards Tories) who 
abhoii'ed the views of the addressers, or opponents 
of the royal prerogative. 

Abicht Wilhelm Heemann, geologist and 
traveller, was born at Berlin, December 11, 1806. 
He studied at Berlin, became professor at Dorpat 
in 1842, Fellow of the St Petersburg Academy in 
1853, and after 1877 lived at Vienna He e.vplored 
the Caucasus region, the Armenian highlands, and 
Northern Persia, and his published works are 
invaluable geological and meteorological memoirs 
on these countriea He died 2d July 1886. 

Abies. See Fie. 


Abigail, wife of Nabal, a wealthy chief at 
Carmel, who refused common hospitality to David 
when an outlaw from the court of Saul. David 
was on his w'ay to punish Nabal for his churlish- 
ness, when Abigail hastened to meet hmi with a 
present, and so charmed him that, on the death of 
her husband soon after, he at once took hei to 
wife (see 1 Sam. xxv. ). — The name Abigail has 

f iassed into a general name for a woiting-maid or 
ady’s-maid, fiom the title of 'handmaid’ applied 
to herself by Abigail in her address to David. 

Abingdon, a municipal borough of Berlcshire, 
situated at the junction of the Ock and the Thames, 
6 mUes S. of Oxford. Abingdon was on impoitant 
place in the 8th century, and its Benedictine abbey, 
rebuilt in 955, was veiT rich. It has two old 
churches, a school founded in 1563, and a cloth- 
ing factory. Till 1885 Abingdon returned a 
member to parliament. Pop. (1931) 7240. See a 
history by Townsend (1910), and that of the abbey 
byStenton (1913). 

Abingdon, (l) a town of Illinois, 9 miles S. of 
Galesburg, has brick and tile wor!^, &c. ; pop. 
2800. — (2) A town of Virginia, with several colleges 
and c^r factories ; pop. 2900. 

Abmger, Baroit. See Scarlett. 


Abington, a manufacturing to^vn of Massa 
chusetts, 20 miles SE. of Boston ; pop. 0000. 

Abingto^ Frances (1737-1816), a daughter oi 
fi. comnLon soldier called Barton, from being a flower 
gill about the London theatres, passed to the stagt 
m 1756. She married Abiugton, her music-teacher 
but soon a^arated fiom him j played under Garricli 

. . Lane and at Covent Garden ; was th€ 
Lady Teazle; and at her retirement ii 
i79» was the first comic arstvess on the Stage. 

applied by Huxley it 

1870 to ^cutaneous Generatum (q.v,). ^ 

Ablpon^, a powerful and war-like tribe o: 
South Amencan Indians in the Gran Chaco (a v.) 
now extract, who were veiy formidable enemies U 
the Spaniards. Dobrmboffer wrote their history. 

Abjiiratioii. See Allboianoe. 

Abkbasia, or Abasia, a district of Georgia 
between the Caucasus and the Black Sea, wit! 
Mingrelia to the SE. It is mountainoua, with deep 
weU- watered and_ fertile valleys. Tlie populatioi 
m partly Mingrelian but mainly Abkhasiau (se« 
Caucasus), though many of the Ahkhoeiam 
nu^t^ to Turkish teratoiy before and aftei 
1878. Ilussia took possession of Abldiosia in 1824 
but snbdued the people only in 1864. In 1921 ii 
autonomous Soviet republii 
(within Georgia ), with Sukhum for capital. 

Ablaut is the variation of the vowel of a root 
depending apparently upon the position of tht 
accent in the parent Indo-Germanic language. It 
appears especially in the various tenses of the verh 


in English, German, and Greek. Tlius in drive, 
drove, driven, the oiigiiial voivels were a, oi, i, os 
in Greek leipd, leloipct, elipon- The Goiiiian luiuio 
for this giadatioii lias now been generally adopted. 
Compare Umlaut. 

Ablution, a ceremonial ■wnsliiiig of the ivliole 
body, or some part of it (conimonly the liands), 
for the puipose, not of material cleansing, but of 
special consecration before pi ayei oi other I'eligious 
oDseivauce, or foi pimlication fiom ritual uncleiui- 
nesB 01 tabu. The custom is ividespread. Vuiioua 
liquids have been used, as the blood of a pig for 
the puiilication of a homicide among ancient 
(iieeks and nioclein Nicobar Islaudoi's. In the 
Taurobolium of the Attis cult the ivorahipper stood 
undei a grating and was drenched with the blood 
of a bull sacrinced above. Nor ia^the notion of 
the washing away of sins by blood unknown to 
Christians, though no such iite be actually prac- 
tised among them. Water, howovei, is the usual 
medium. Among primitive peoples in all jiarts of 
the woild uncleanness is incurred by ilie shedding 
of blood (whether the not be held a crime, an 
ordinaiy necessity, or an honourable exploit), by 
any association with death or biitli, liy the jior- 
foimauce of sexual functions, by ooiiiacL with that 
which is unclean, and by otlier acts and aocidents. 
The unclean person is subject to tabu, and danger 
to himself and those whom he may infect — danger 
fi-om the ghost of the slain, for example — can only 
be averted by punfying rites into which sechiHion, 
hair-cutting, fire, sacnfice, fasting, and the liko 
niOT enter, as well as bathing. 

The laws prescribing the washing of the whole 
bo<^ in such emergencies among the .lews are to 
he found scatteied through the books of Leviticus 
and Numbers. Washing of hands is practised to- 
day by the Jews before every meal at which bread 
is eaten, before prayer, after unclean bodily func- 
tions, and after contact ivith an unclean object. 
A diy clean substance (as a cloth) may bo used 
wlien water is unobtainable. 

The Mohammedans perform ablutions before 
theii piescribed prayem (live times a day), before 
touching the Koran, "and after ritual deliloment. 
See also Baptism, Chueohing of Women, Holy 
Water, Lubteum, Tabu. 

Abo (Finnish Turhu), the second town of Fin- 
iMd, on the Auiujoki, near the Gulf of Bothnia, 
about 90 miles WNW. of Helsingfors. It has a 
wintOT harbour, and is one of Finland’s olilef com- 
mercial and industrial towns. Founded in the 
lltb centuiy, capital of Finland till 1819, Abo is 
still the seat of the arohhishop and an appeal court. 
Its university was trausfeiTod to Helsingfors after 
the great fire of 1827. A new Swedish university 
was fotmded in 1918 ; a Finnish in 1922. There is 
a 12rfi-cen,tury castle. A peace between Sw'eden 
and Bnssla was signed here in 1743. Pod. (19311 
66,654, over a fifth Swedish, ” ^ 


a pany in tne U nited States who 
® immediate and total abolition of slaveiy. 
TOhtioally important fiom about the close of the 
-A-boUtlonist views had long been 
nf specially by members of the Society 

« but/the term was not commonly used 
until an aggr^ve party spread from New England 
throughout the north and west. After about Siii-tv 
yeara of/^tation, the abolitionists got some of 

gained when, under Lincoln’s ad- 

Abomey* See Dahomey. 
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Abori'gill^S (Lat.), properly the earliest inliah- 
itants of a couiitiy. The correapondiiig term used 
by the Greeks was Auto'chthd^. The Roman 
and Greek historians, however, apply the name 
Abori^nes to a specifll people, whOj according to 
tradition, had their original seats in the moun-' 
tains about Reate; but, being driven out by the 
Sabines, descended into Larium, and in conjunc- 
tion with a tribe of Pelasgi, subdued or expelled 
thence the Siculi, and occupied the country. 
The Aborigines then disappear as a distinct 
people, they and their allies the Pelasgi having 
taken the name of LatinL The non-Pelasgio 
element of the Roman population is supposed to 
represent these Aborigines, who would thus belong 
to the Oscans or Ausonians. The name is applied 
generally to the original or native inhahitanis of a 
country as opposed to an intmsive conq^uering 
race, or to colonists and their deacendaji1is.~An 
Aborigines Protection Society was founded in 1838, 
to take all possible means for protecting the 
natives of vanous countries from murder and ill- 
usage generally at the hands of colonists and 
other wMte men. 

Abortion is the term nsed in Medicine to 
denote the expnlsion of the product of conception 
ftiie impregnated ovum) from the womb before 
the sixth month of pre^anoy. If the expulsion 
takes place after that daro, and before the 

5 roper time, it is termed a prmature labour* 
Tiscamage is a popular teim covering both. The 
frequency of abortion as compared with normal 
pregnancy is very diflfeiently estimated by different 
writers ; out the best evidence leads us to the belief 
that abortion is of far moie common occuirence 
than is generally supposed, and that it takes place 
on an average in one out of eveiy six or seven 
cases of piegiiancy. The following are amongst 
the causes predisposing to this accident: (1) a 
diseased condition of either parent, and especially 
a syphilitic taint; (2) most fevers, and many other 
acute diseases occurring duiing pregnancy; (3) 
any condition interfering with the health of the 
mother — e.g. the constant hieathing of impure 
air, insufficient nourishment, hard work, &c. ; (4) 
disordei's and displacements of the womb, &c. 
Amongst the direct causes of aboition may he placed 
blows on the abdomen, falls, any violent muscular 
efforts, too long a walk or iide on hoiseback 
{indeed, women with a tendency to abort should 
avoid violent exercise during pr^nanoy), a severe 
mental shock, &c* Moreover, the death of the 
foetus from any cause is sure to occasion abortion. 

Abortion is sometimes preceded by 
feverisWess, shiverings, a feeling of weight in the 
abdomen, or other discomfoi t. But the first certain 
Indication of threatened abortion is usually heemor- 
ihage, followed, if not arrested, by pain, which aftp 
the second month more or less lesembles the pain 
attending normal labour. 

• Tn the treatment of abortion, nronbvlactics (or 


given internally. Further proceedings must be left 
to the medical attendant. At least as much atten- 
tion must he paid to rest subsequently as after a 
normal labom ; for abortion, if not very carefully 
attended to, is one of the most frequent causes of 
uterine disease. 

There ai^ occasional cases (as where the outlet of 
the pelvM is very contracted ) in whidi it is neces- 
sary to mduce abortion by professional means, but 
it would be out of place to enter into this suliject 
in these pages. It cannot he too generally known, 
that all attempts at procuring criminal abortion, 
either by the administration of powerful drugs, or 
the application of instruments, ore accompanied 
with extreme danger to the pr^ant woman. 

Criminal Abortion. —In Englaud, by statute, 
it is a felony (1) for py woman, being with child, 
unlawfully to administer to herself any poison or 
other noxious thing or to use any instrument or 
other means whatsoever to procure her own mis- 
carriage, or (2] for any person to odminiater to or 
cause to be taken by any woman, whether she be' 
or be not with ohUd, any poison or noxious thing 
with intent to procure her miscarriage, or to use 
any instrument or other means with that intent. 
Moreover it is a misdemeanour for any person to 
supply or mooure any noxious thing, or an^iustrn- 
inent or ohher thing, knowing that it is intended 
to be unlawfully used ivibh intent to piocure the 
miscaniage of a woman. In Scotland procuiing 
abortion is a crime at common law if done feloni- 
ously. In Scotland, as in England, the persons 
who may be charged with the onme are the woman 
herself, the person who proour^ or supplies the 
drug, and any other person assisting in the com- 
mission of the crime. 

In the United States abortion is a crime at 
common law, and severely punished by line and 
imprisonment. The common law has been strength- 
ened by various statutes directed against attempts 
to procure miscarriage. Consent the woman is 
no defence. 

I In biology the term abortion is used for the 
I ariested development of an organ, which is reduced 
j to a vestige or rudiment. 

Abon]^. or Abtj-Qib, a village on the coast of 
Egypt, 13 miles NE. of Alexandiia. Near it is the 
ancient Canopus ( q. v.). Abouldr stands at the west 
end of the Bay of Abouldr, which stretches east- 
wards to the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. This bay 
is celebrated on account of Nelson’s great victory 
over the French fleet. August 1, 1708, the famous 
'Battle of the Nile. The French fleet was not 
merely defeated, but almost annihilated ; the flag- 
ship of the admiral De Brueys blew up, and only 
two ships escaped. Here Nimoleon in 17% drfeated 
a Turkish army ; and here l^ir Ralph Aberctomby’s 
expedition landed in 1801 in the fa(^ of the enemy. 

I A1)oiuiam1>iil. Bee Abh-Simbbl. 

I About. Edmond Fbanoois Valentin, on embay 
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J?ot dts Montagn^ (1856), a story fuU of humor- 
ous incident, ■which pleas^ evei^ody except the 
Greeks; and Germaxm (1857), a clever stoiy of 
contemporary Parisian life. Four other novels of 
note must he named : Lee J^hasses de Maitre Pierre 
(1868), Madelon (1863), La Vteille Roche, (1866), 
and Xfl Roman ePun Brave Somme (1880), the last 
an attempt, that had less success than it deserved, 
to show the French public that a novel may he 
interestinc and yet fitted for general reading. 
None of Ahout’s works deserved their popularity 
more than his three short fantastic tales, Lr Homme 
d, V Oreille Cassie, Le Nes dun Notaire, and Le 
Cos de M. Ouirin^ all published in 1862 ; while his 
Trente et Quarante ( 1866), L'lnfdme ( 1867 ), and Les 
Mariages de ProwTica (1868), would of themselves 
have made a reputa'tion. About contributed con- 
stantly to the journals of the day, and -wrote many 
plays, few of which, however, -were successful on the 
stage. As a publicist, he enjoyed a ■wide tliough 
mainly factitious reputation, several of Iris pam- 
phlets being understood throughout Europe to be 
written with the approval of the Emperor of the 
French. As a newspaper correspondent he ivas 
present at the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
accompanied Mocmahon in the Franco-German 
war. His Alsace (1872) and some newspaper 
articles cost him a week’s imprisonment at the 
hands of -the German authoritres, who chose to 
treat him as a (German subject, because he hod 
been bom in Lorraine. About bad been decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour in 1868, 
and in 1884 received the coveted distinction of 
election to the Academy, but died just before he 
was formally received, January 17, 1886, 

Abracadabra, a magical word or formula con- 
stmeted out of the letters of the alphabet, and 
supposed to be highly efii- 

cociouB for the cure of abracadabra 
agues and fevers. The abraoadabb 
letters were ■written so as ABRACADAB 
to fonu a triangle, cap- ABRAOada 
able of being read many A B R A 0 A D 
Ways on a square piece A B B A o A 
of paper, which was A d R A o 

folded or stitched into ABBA 

the form of a cross ; worn ABB 

as an amulet in the A B 

bosom for nine days; A 

and ultimately thrown 

hfLckword before sunrise into a stream nmning 
eastward. The adjoining is one way of arranging 
this mystic word. 

Abraham* Onr loiowledge of Abraham is ob- 
tained from the account of his life in Gen. xi.-xxv., 
and this was derived by the author of Genesis from 
the three sources of the Pentateuch (q.v.) known 
as P., J., and E. Putting the facts together, the 
following IS a brief summary of his career, Abra- 
ham, originally known as Abram^ was the son of 
Tersh, a desc^dant of Shorn, and seems, tUM^ording 
to one tradition, to have come originally from Ur 
of the- Chaldees. This site, long supposed to be in 
northern Mesopotamia, is now identified with the 
min-mounds of El Muqayyah, low down on the 
western side of the Eiip^tes. In Ur, Abraham 
married his half-sister Sai-ai (afterwards Sarah). 
From Ur, Terah. witli his family migrated up the 
vaUey of the Euphrates to Haran, in Uie north-west 
of M^potamia ; and there Terah died. Another 
tradition makes Haran h is original home. Abraham, 
accompanied by his nephew Lot, and apparently at 
the head of a numerous following, received a call 
fiom Jehovah, in obedience to which he passed 
wwt and south into Canaan, and established him- 
adf for fir timo air Sicheni* Thence aa a, nomadic 
chief. or sheikh h$ wandered towards the South, 


and was driven by famine into Egypt, ■where Sarah 
was taken by Pharaoh into his harem. A similar 
outrage is represented as having befallen lier at the 
hands of Abimeleoh, the Philistine king of Gorar, 
when well advanced in years. (Sec Gen. xx., and 
compaie the story of Abimelech and Rehokali in 
Gen. xxvi. 9 ). Returning from Egypt into Sontliem 
Palestine, Abraham and Lot parted company ; and 
Abraham pitched his tent at Maniro, ijear llohrou, 
which continued the lieodnuartera of his family and 
tnbe until his death. Abraham was Avealthy in 
flocks and herds, and could bring into the field an 
army of Ids warlike nomadic trihesnum suflioiontly 
powerful to meet and defeat four kings in battle, 
BO as to rescue his nephew Lot Avhen taken captive. 
His first-bom son, Isimiael, avoh born to him m his 
87tli year by Hagar, an Egyi>tian slave. .TehovaU 
appeared to him more than once ; nuido a cove- 
nant with liim, granting the land for ever to Ids 
descendants; and promised a son by his wife 
Saiai, whoso name ivaa changed to Sarah, iis Ida 
own was from Abram to Abraham. Tiie rite of 
circumcision now instituted marlcod tlio covenant 
people from the Canminitos. Sarah’s son, Isoiuv 
was bom when lier Imsband Avaa 11)0 years old. 
Then came the mysterious proving of Abraluim by 
God, when God commanded that Isaac should ho- 
offered up os a liuman sacrifice on a mountain in 
the land of Moriah, the rain being ultimately sub- 
stituted for the well-beloved son. Siwah died, and 
was bmied in the cave of Maclqxilah, near Hebron, 
in a patch of ground bought by Ahralioni; and 
afterwards, apparently when he was niiwartls of 
130 years of age, Abroliam married Keturah, and 
became the father of six eons by lier. On his 
death, at the ago of 176, he was buried beside 
Sarah in the cava 


His life, apart from Ids special covemuit relations, 
is that of a wealthy and powerful oriental pastoral 
chief, dignified and generous, true to his word,, 
loyal to his kindred, devoted and faithful to Ids 
God. Jews and Christians alike accept liiui as the 
type of perfect faith and tnio reli^ou, ' the friend 
of CStod r ‘ Ibraldni ’ is, for all good Moslems, the 
‘father of the faitlifnl.’ Numerous non-aoriptural 
traditions add little of importance to the picture 

g Ven in ^nesis, and completed by allusions in the 
ter Scripture ; though the Mohammedans tell 
many picturesque tales to illustrate his charaotor ; 
bring Abraham to Mecca to build the Koaba (q.v.), 
and oelieve his remains 'to have been covered by 
tlie famous mosque near Hebron. The later Jews 
and Mohammedans select Abraham os the incarna- 
tion of perfect lyisdom, and attribute to him the 
invention of ■writing. He was regarded as the 
ancestor not merely of the larai^tes and the 
IshmMlite Aralw, hut of the other races in Northern 
Arabia, of Edomites (through l^au), and Midianites. 

There has been much discussion among iiioderiii 
scholars as to the historical value of the narrative 
of Abi’aham’s life. Some regard him os an entirely 
.juythi^l personage, or as the impersonation of the 
typical virtues of the religious Israelite. Tlie most 
coni'mon theory regards the story as embodying 
traditions and recollections of racial movements, 
Abraham is the leader of a great nomadic move-' 
ment of the Hebrews who migrated from Babylonia 
into Palestine. The references to Lot indicate the 
separation of Moab and Ammon from the original 
Semitic stock. The introduction of Hagar intO' 
the stoiy suggests that the new community inter- 
mingled Avith the primitive inhabitants of Canaan 
and Egypt. It is unlikely that all the details are 

w S ee com m en taries 

by .^itMch, Dill mann, Skinner. Bennett; aleoUB. 

, , Plains of, or Heights of, close to' 

,the oity of Q^bec, -were the scene erf the battle 
between Montoalra and Wolfe, lath Septembei^ 
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1769. They were so called from A Mavbin, a pilot 
known as ‘ Maltie Abraham.’ See Wolfk 

Abraliam-a-Santa-Clara, the monastic 
name of Ulrich Megevle, a very eccentric but 
popular Gennan preacher, who was bom near 
Moskiroli, in Swabia, 4th July 1644, and died in 
Vienna, 3d December 1709. He was provincial 
prior of the Augnstinians, and court preacher 
at Vienna. _ Though uncouth puns, shai-p and 
homely satire, and strange freaks of humour, 
maiked bis sermons, he was sincere at heart, and 
unsparing in his censure of the vices alike of 
courtiers and the people. His collected works fill 
21 vols. (1836-54). See works by Von Karajan 
(1867) and Bertsche (1918). 

Abraham-mcily a class of sturdy beggars who 
simulated lunacy, and wandered about the country 
in a disorderly manner,- at one time working on 
the sympathy, and at another on the fears of women, 
children, and domestics. They were common in 
Shakespeare’s time, and, it would seem, existed 
even as late as the period of the civil war. The 
term is a cant one, as old at least as 1561. An 
‘ Abram cove ’ meant one who personated a ‘Tom 
o’ Bedlam.’ He ‘would disguise himself in 
grotesque rags, with Imotted ham, and with many 
more disgustmg contrivances to excite pity;’ but 
he did not hesitate to live by thieving too, and 
when detected pilfering, or in any species of depre- 
dation, he pleaded tire immunities of the real 
Bedlamite, who was formally permitted to roam 
about the country when discharged from ‘ IBethlem 
Hospital’ A verbal relic of this class is still pre- 
served in the slang phrase, ‘to sham Abraham.’ 

AbranteS} a town of Portugal, on the Tagus, 
70 miles NE. of Lisbon; pop. 7000. Abrantes 
gave a ducal title to the famous Junot (q.v.). 
Abrayanel. See Ababbanbl. 

Abraxas. See Gooseberby Caterpillar. 

Abraxas Stones are so called from having the 
word abi’oxas or abrasax engraved on them. They 
are cut in various forms, and bear 
a variety of cabbalistic symbols,, 
mostly composed of a human 
body, a fowl's head, and serpen- 
tine extremities. These gems are 
common in collections, and are 
represented as conking from Syria, 
Egypt, and Spain. The use_ of 
the name Abraxas was at first 
peculiar to the Gnostic sect of the 
Basilidians ; and as the word, by 
taking the numerical value of its Greek letters, 
siraifies the nnmber 365, the Basilidians used it tq 
indicate tlie 366 orders of spirits believed by them 
to emanate from the Supreme God (see Basilieeb). 
The doctrines and phrases of the sect were carriM 
by the Piiscillianists to Spain. But similar symbols 
were afterwards adopted ny all sects given to mamq 
and alchemy ; and there is little doubt that the 
greater part of the ahiaxas stones were made in 
the niidale ages as talismans. 

Abrogation means the repeal or annulment of 
a law or established usage. In Roman law even 
an express statutory enactment might be abrogated 
by desuetude, on the principle that long-contmued 
usage was a tacit consent equivalent to legislation 
(Dig. 1, 3. 32). The law of Scotland has adcmted 
this piinciple to the effect that Acta of the Scots 
Parliament before the Union may lose their force 
without express repeal. Where such a statute 
deals with two separate matters, it may be in 
desuetude as regards one of these matters and 
remain in force as re^^ds the other ; but a statute, 
unless it conrists of such separable ^rtiona,. cannot 
be j^artiqlly in. desuethd^ in, re^pecu ot its appligoi- 


tion {McAi'a v. Magistrates of Mdinburyh, 1913, 
S.C. 1059 per Ld. Pies. Dunedin). In ^glond a 
law is not abrogated by becoming obsolete. See 
Desuetude, Statutes. 

Abrns. See Prayer Beads. 

Abriizziy a district of Central Italy, was for- 
meily the north -east comer of the kingdom of 
Naples, in the wildest and loftiest portion of the 
Apennines. The jagged mountain-groups reach in 
the Gran Sasso dTtalia an elevation of 9600 feet. 
The climate of the Abruzzi is raw in the liigher 
regions ; snow rests on the hills from October to 
April, and on some of the peaks all the year lonnd ; 
but the valleys aie extiemely fertile. Dense 
foies ts clothe the sides of the mountains. The 
Abuizzi used to have three divisions— Abruzzo 
Ulteriore I. and 11., and Abmzzo Citeriore, coire- 
^onding to the provinces of Teramo, Aquila, and 
Chieti respectively, until Pescai-a was carved out 
in 1927. These foim, with the province of Campo- 
basBO, the regime of ‘the Abruzzi and Molise.’ 

Abruzzi, Luigi Amedeo, Duke of the (1873- 
1933), third son of Amedeo, Duke of Aosta (see 
Amadeus of Spain), was bom at Madrid. He 
oliiubed Mount St Elios ( 1897), Buwenzori (1906), 
and Kenya ; and in 1899-1906 got nearer the North 
Pole than Nansen. He climbed Mount Godwin- 
Austeii to the height of 24,600 feet in 1909. He 
commanded the Italian navy in 1914-17. 

Absalom, the thud son of David, king of 
Israel, leniaikable for his beauty, his unnatural 
rebellion against his father, and his tragic death at 
the bands of Joah (see 2 Sam. xviii.), 

Absalon, Archbishop of Lund. See Axel. 

Abscess (Lat. abscessics, a going away), a cii- 
cuiuBcrihed collection of purulent matter formed 
by disease within some tissue or organ of the 
body. The process by which an abscess is formed 
is the following: First, the capillary vessels 
become ovei charged with blood in consequence 
of inflammation. From the blood thus made 
stagnant, or flowing very feebly, a much larger 
amount of fluid than in health, with numerons 
white blood-corpuscles, exudes through the walls 
of the capillary vessels, aud becomes Pm (q-v-) 
or matter. This matter, at first contained in 
the minute interstices of the tissues, ^odually 
breaks them down, and makes for itself a larger 
cavity; and frequently, by disintegration of the 
adjacent parts, works its way either to the surface 
or to some natural cavity of the body. Pus 
thus makes its appearance often in a different 
part of the body £:oia where it was formed. The 
abscess cavity is bounded by an inflamed and 
swollen layer of tissue ; not, nowever, containing 
pus. Occasionally, when the pumlent matter does 
not find any outlet either naturally or artificially, 
it is gradually dried up or absorbed In the great 
majority of cases, however, cure only takes place 
after the pus has been discnarged. Abscesses nmy 
be acute, for ming in a few days with much pain; 
or chrome or cold, taking weeks or months to icnin, 
with little or no pain. In abscesses superficially 
seated— either in or dose under the skin — ^tha early 
treatment consists chiefly in promotmg the fmma- 
tion of pus by ike application of mcast and warm 
bandages or poultices. The next step is the 
removal of the pus. When this is too kmg delayed, 
serious disturbance of the organ, and desteuction of 
surrounding Structures, may eaisuCr An abscess 
mn^ be r^arded not as a disianot, original disease 
in itself, but as the i-esult another disease— 
inflammation; or as an effort of nature for the 
removal of injnrionst matters ffom the system. 
Abscess is now knoivn in -most cases to be caused 
bj the presence of microscopic organisms in tho 
(iisaues. See Germ ( TAeaty ), Supp uraxioh. 
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Abscissa, the a:-co-ordinate In analytical geom- 
etry. See Geometry ; also Parabola. 

Absciss Layer, a layer of cells formed at the 
hase of the stalk in moat deciduous leaves. The 
fall of the leaf is brought about by the splitting of 
the layer, the portion left on the stem appeanng 
as a leaf-sear, covering the wound with cork. Such 
leaves are said to be articulate. Others (as those 
of the oak and beech under certain conditions) are 
non-articulate. 

Absentee, a term applied, by way of reproach, 
to landlords who derive tireir rent from one country, 
and spend it in another. It has been especially 
used in discussions on _ the social condition of 
Ireland. Before the Union of the parlianrente of 
Bngland and_ Ireland ( 1801 ), many large landed 
proprietors lived chiefly in the countr'y during 
summer, and passed their winters in Dublin, thus 
spending much of their incomes among their de- 
pendents, or at least among their countrymen. 
The Union changed the habits of the Irish nobility 
and gently, who were attraoted to London as the 
political metropolis, or were induced, by the dis- 
turbed condition of Ireland, to choose residences 
on the Continent. Snch proprietors were styled 
‘ absentees ' ; and it was argued that their conduct 
was the great source of Irish poverty, os it drained 
the resources of the land ; while in addition the 
Irish estates were left too much in the hands of 
agents and middlemen. A similar state of affairs 
CMsted in rural Fi-ance before the Revolution. 
VVheu the landlord does not live among bis ten- 
antry, there cannot grow np between him and them 
the sympathy and community of interest required 
for the general well-being. Absenteeism weakens 
the sense of responsibility in ownere of property, 
\vho are too distant to know the I'eal needs and 
cu-cumstancea of the trust committed to them. A 
CTeat deal of the land of the United States and of 
Canada and Australia is held by proprietors living 
m Britam and on the continent of Europe ; and so 
large sums are paid every year to own era who are 
so remote and know so little of their estates that 
they cannot possibly fulfil the recognised duties 
of proper-ty. In the Australasian states these oh- 
lecrions have taken practical form. The New 
Zealand graduated land-tax. is very much higher 
for absentees than for resident landowners: the 
commonwealths fate on absentee is also higher. 

Absinthe is a sphit flavoured with the pounded 
leaves and flowering tops of certain species of 
wormwood (A. Abmithium), 
together mth angelica-root, sweet-flag root, atar- 
^ 0 , and other aromatics. The ^matioa are 
about eight days in alcohol, and then 

iquor m nsnally mixed with water j whereiSon Wie 
precipitation of the contained volatile oil causes 
mixture to cloud or whiten. The evil effects of 
dnnking ahsmtfie are very apparent ; frequent in- 
toxicatron, or moderate hut s^y tipplS 

mdncaa homhle dreams and hallucinations SS 

stands opposed to rdcaive, and means 
^t the thmg IS coimidered in itself, and without 
reference to other things. In physics we sDAAlr nf 
afwoftrfe vel^ty ofa body— Le. the rate of its 
motion through space;.and of the rdaUve relooity 


of two bodies — i.a the rate at which they approach 
or recede from one another, one or hotlr bonig in 
motion. But see Relativity, Forabsolute zero, sec 
Temperature. In the language of modoi u motii- 
pliysics, the Absolute is the rinconditionod, iiniilLor'- 
able original — that ■which is the ultimate caiibe and 

S ound of the phenomena of fclie visible world. For 
le possibility of knowing the absolute, see OoNiri- 
TioN, Philosophy, Relativity of Knowt.ei)ge, 
Theism. In Chemistry, absolute alcoliol is pure, 
iinmixed alcohol. Absolute music is opposed to 
Programme Music ( q. v. ). See Absolutism. 

, Absolution, originally a term of Roman law, 
aimrifiea acquittal. In the primitive Christian 
Church, members who liad given scandal liy 

f ross and open sins wore excluded from tho 
lord’s Supper, or from the congregation nltogethor, 
and could be readmitted only if tlioy reiJonted and 
underwent the penance laid upon them by tho 
church. _ When they had done so, the proshy ter, 
along witli the elders, pjonounoed tlie absolution in 
presence of the congregation, and tho congregation 
received the sinner ogam into their nnmhor. After 
auncular confession became ohligatoiy, ahsolntion 
held bo convey forgivonosa in tho siglit of God. 
The formula, Deus or Chriatus ahnolmt te, wliioli 
was used till the 12th century, was changed into 
Ego ahsolvo to. As defined by tno Council of Trout, 
absolution frovi'i sin is a juaiciol act by which tho 
priMt as judge posses sentence on tlie rionibent, 
^ rsmission of sin mode by anthoriby of 
Uinst in the saci'ament of penance. It is imt a 
mere declaration that God will pardon thoso who 
repent. It has been affirmed by some ■writora tliut 
instep of ‘I absolve thee,’ a procatoiy form, such 
as May Christ absolve thoo, ’ uttered by tho priest 
in presence of the peraon to be absolved, would 
fiumce. But this is disputod. Absolution from dfs/t- 
sitres, also granted by the priest with or without the 
sacrament of penance, is quite ditForent, and merely 
Mmovra the pen^ties imposed by tho church, and 
reconedes offender with the church ; whereas 
atjsoiution from sin gives grace, removes guilt, and 
^onciles the sinner ■with God. A bsohttion for tho 
IS a form said after a funeral mass. 

The Protestant olmrches mostly ascribe to tho 
absolution iff the clergy only a declarative, and 
nob an exhibitive power; on the ground of repont- 
MM, it ^oimc^ and assui-es forgiveness on tlie 
of God, hut does not impart it. From this 
view must, however, he excepted the Lutheran 
and Anglic^ formularies, Luther himself and an 
en^ school of Anglic^ divines. For the Anglican 

especially the 

gho^i^n to Holy Communion, and the Office 
V^tation of the Sick. The ccaena of 
J^^h ^vines who hold this doctrine is not 

includes Archbishop 

g^n that the beM in a certain measure of 

spread m the middle ages; and the Sire 
^ hew^e and ahroS 
te^ hid when no priest was 

confessed and absoW each 
aS M +h^f entirely justifies suehan 

ifi^eSr^ to consider 

Friend and 

Sn William i^kina, convioted of having planned 
fee assaaamation of William HI. received 
Tyburn, just before their execution,* a solemn and 
pabho absolution at the hands of a celebrated 
nonjunng divine. Jeremy Comer The bSSS 

that thwe wS 

Prsvions confession having been 
Uw Confession, Penanoe.( In^ S^bs 

accused in a criminal case is absolved 
by the forma absolvitor or assoilzie, on the ground 
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that evidence disprovee or does not prove the 
charge. 

Absolutism is a form of government in which 
the royal power ia not limited hy any constitutional 
check. The ^eat era of absolutism in Europe was 
that which followed on the downfall of the feudal 
system. The form of monarchy then established 
was baaed on the subordination both of the nobles 
and the church to a strong centralisiug power, with 
large revenues aud a re^ar army. The central 
power was represented by a monarch whose will 
was supreme. The old feudal nobles were trans- 
formed into courtiers. Not only the church, but 
law, science, and the universities were taken into 
his service. A professional army took the place of 
the old feudal militia. Eor the needs of such a 
state, a regular revenue, paid in money instead of the , 
feudal payment in Idnd, was eaaontiaL Louis XIV., 
with his alleged dictum, L'6tai, a'est moi (‘I am 
the state ’ ), may be regarded as the representative 
absolute monarch. We had a milder foini of it in 
England under the House of Tudor, the so-called 
personal monarchy. It should be recognised that 
the absolute centralising monarchy was a necessary 
stage in tire evolution of the modem stata The 
centralising' tendency was necessary for s^-defence, 
and could be effect^ only hy a strong monarch. 
The ruin of Poland was chiefly due to the fact tliat 
it never had a central government vigorous enough 
to repress the anarchic nobles, and weld the nation 
into one. The era of absolute monavchs avos 
virtually closed by the revolutionary movements 
of 1789 aud 1848, the efFecb of wbicb was to 
establish representative institutions in moat civil- 
ised countries. See Autoobaoy. 

Absolution. See ai*ticles on Occlusion, 
Solution, Phosphorescence, Colour, Spectrum (for 
Absorption-spectrum),^ and especially that on Heat. 
The term absorption is also applied ( 1 ) in Animal 
Physiology to the osmosis of the dissolved matter 
of the chyle into the vessels of the intestinal villi ; 
(2) in vegetable Physiolo^, to the passage of 
water by endosinosis into the cells of the roots ; 
and also ( 3 ) to the imtial steps in the process by 
which the green parts of plants, in sunlight, absorb 
carbonic acid gas and decompose it. See Physi- 
ology (Vegetable). For absorption in anatomy 
and medicine, see the articles Digestion and 
Lymphatics. 

Abstinence Societies. See Temperanoe. 

Abstract, in Law, means a short statement of 
the contents of a document. In England it is 
used most commonly as the technical name of the 
clironologioal summary of the deeds and events 
oonstituting a title to land, which every seller is 
bound to lurnisb to the purchaser, unless the 
contrary has been stipulated. In the cose of a 
mortgage an abstract of title is also given to the 
intending mortgagee. The abstract should oontitin 
a statement of the material parts of every deed, 
will or other instrument, by which any disposition 
of the property has been made during the term for 
which title has to be shown, and should also set 
forth all such facts or events as are material to the 
history of tlie title. — Abstract in Arithmetic is 
applied to numbera considered in themselves, and 
without reference to any objects numbered. See 
also Concrete. 

Abstraction is that intellectual process by 
whi(fli_ the mind withdraws some of the attribute 
of objects from the others, and thinks of them 
to the ezdusiou of the rest. The abstract is 
opposed to the concrete. John, William, mr 
brother, form concrete images in my mind, each 
with a multitude of attribu^ peculiar to h^eH 
But they have also oertain atmbutes common to 
them apd to all individuals of the race ; I can over- 


look the others, and attend to these, and thus form 
a notion or conception, which is called a man. 
Man is therefore an abstract notion, the word 
connoting, as it is called, a certain though not very 
well-defined number of attributes. With the 
exception of proper names, all nouns are thus 
abstract. There are degrees, however, in abstrac- 
tion. The abstract notion animal lises above that 
of Tnan, embracing all men and innumerable 
organised bein^ i^des. An oi^gamsed heina^ 
again, ia a stifl higher stage, and embraces born 
anim^ and plants. Being, time, space, are among 
the highest abstractions. Abstraction is the basis 
of classification into genera and species (see 
Generalisation). The higher abstractions rise, 
the fewer attributes aie implied or connoted in the 
noma On the other hand, the number of objects 
to which the name is applicable, increases; and 
thus reasoning in abstract terms has the advantage 
of being generalj or extensive in its application. 
But sum reasoning is apt to become vague and 
fallacious, unlftHH constant regard is had to concrete 
instances. 

Absurdnm^ Reduotio ad, a method of prov- 
ing a truth indu’ectly, by showing that to suppose 
the proposition untrue would lead to an absurdity, 
or that the contrary of the proposition is impos- 
sible. The method is much used m geometry. 

Abtf Franz, conmoser of song-musio, was bom 
22d December 1819 at Eilenburg,^ in Prusman 
Saxony, and was educated at Leipzig, for a time 
as a student of theology. From 1841 to 1881 he 
held musical offices at Bemburg, Ztirich,_ and 
Brunswick; in the latter year he retired with a 
pension to Wiesbaden. Of his tuneful settings, 
more than 200 in number, the best known is 
‘When the Swallows homeward fly.’ He died 
31st March 1885. 

Abu (Arabic, ‘father’) is prefixed to many 
Arabic proper names, as the equivalent OTllablo 
A 6 is pi-efued to Hebrew nomes—Abu-bekr, &c. 
But Aiiin, like A 6, often signifies merely ‘possessor;’ 
as in Abulfeda (possessor of fidelity), ‘the Trusty.’ 

.Ab jU, a mountain of India, in the tenitmy^ of 
Sii'obi, Kajputana, a detached gi-anite mass rising 
like an island from the plain of Moi'war, near the 
AravaUi ridge, and in its highest point reach- 
ing 6650 feet above the sea. It is a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage, especially for the Jains, who 
have a magnificent group of five temples at 
Delwara, about the noiddle of the mountain, two 
of which are the most superb of all Jain templea 
Both are built of white marble, finely carved, and 
date from 1031 and 1197 A.D. The mountain con- 
tains a beautiful lake ( Nokhi Talao ) 40(X) feet above 
the sea; and the region is a bot- weather resorf; 
for the government authorities and Europeans. 

Abn^ehr (‘father of the maiden’) was so 
called as being the father of Ayesha, the wife of 
Mohammed, was bom at Mecca in 673 A.D., and 
was a man of great influence in the Koreish tribe. 
He was the Prophet’s most trus^ follower ; and 
in 632, when Monammed died, was made the first 
khalif or su ccessor of the Prophet. Ali, the Prophet’s 
son-in-law, expected the succession, but submitted ; 
the sect of the Shiites (q.v.) to this day protest 
that Abu-bekr was wrongfully appointed. Abu- 
bekr had to suppress the rmapae of some tribes iuto 
heathenism ; defeated the fal^ prophet Mosaylima, 
and after victoriously ovemmninglSyria and Baby- 
lonia in roite of the Byzantine empemr Heroclius, 
died in ^ A.D., and was buried at Medina, near 
the grave of Mohammed. SeeXHALiF, Mohammed. 

Abn Klea* between Eorti, and Metamma^ 
within the great bend of the Nile below Khartum. 
Here, on the 17th Janu^ 1886, Sir Herbert 
Stewart defeated the Madhi’s forces. 
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Abn’l Faraj (Lat. AbuUaragius), called also 
Barhebrceus — as being of Je'wuili descent — n'os 
born at Malatia in 1226, and became disbinguir^ed 
for hia knowledge of Syriac, Aiabic, and Greek, 
and of pliiloBopby, theology, and medicine. At 
tlie age of twenty he was made a bishop, and as 
bishop of Aleppo rose to thehigheat dignity among 
the Jacobite Christians next to Fatriaich. He 
died in Persia in 1286. Of his numerous wiitings, 
the best known is hia Chronicle of univei sal histoiy 
from Adam down to his own time — see Sh' E. A. 
W. Budge’s edition, with translation and photo- 
giaphic fecaimxle of the Syiiac text (2 vola. 1^32). 
Among hia theological writings is a eommentary 
on the Syriac version of the Bible. 

Abnlfedat Ismatl-ibn-Ali, a Moslem prince, 
known as a writer of history, was loin in 1273 at 
Damascus ; and daring his youth 
distinguished himself in several cam- 
paigns against the Christian kingdom 
foun ded by the Crusaders. He ruled 
from 1310 over the principality of 
Hamat in Syria, as an rndependeiit 
ally of the anltan, was a generous 
patron of literature and science, 
and died in 1331. Among several 
important works in Arabic, liis 
Annals, one of the most valuable 
sources of history for the Saracen 
empire, has been edited and tmns- 
lated rnbo Latin (6 vola. 1789-64) 
by Reiske ; the earlier port Historia 
anieialamiea, by Fleischer (1831). 

His other great work is his famous 
Geography. 

AbU’Qlr. See Abotjkib. 

Abnshebr. See Bushire. 

Abn-Slmbel (also Abousambul 
or Ipsamiul), a place on the left 
bank of the Nile in Lower Nubia, 
the site of two very remarkable 
Took-cut temples of Ramesea II., 
amongst the most perfect specimens 
of Egyptian arouiteoture. Here 
there is no exterior and constructed 
part; the rock out of which they have been 
excavated rises too near the river. Still the 
temples have their fa9ade, as richly decorated 
and os monumental in its character as those 
of the most sumptuous edifices of Thebes. The 
colossal statues here, instead of being isolated 
monoliths, are a part of the facade itself, hewn 
out of the rook, though still forming part of 
it. The fasade of the smaller temple, that of 
Hathor, is 88 feet long and 39 feet high. It has 
six colossal hgures, about 32 feet hi^, of which 
four represent Ramesea, and the oflier two his 
^vife, Nefert-ArL The facade of the great temple 
is larger, being 126 feet long and 93 feet high. 
The cormce is formed by twenty- two dog-headed 
figUT’es seated, the fore-paws resting on the knees, 
each 8 feet high, aciolptured in relief, only attached 
to the mountain by their hinder parts. Below the 
cornice mns a frieze formed by the dedicatory in- 
scription, engraved deeply in bold hieroglyphics. 
Above the door is sculptured a colossal figure of 
on both sides of which Ramesea is represented 
in thft attitude of adorfition. Most ho'w- 

ever, are the four colossal figures of Ramesea, two 
to the right, two to the left of the door. These are 
^^£®st figures of Egj'ptian sculptuie, being 
66 feet high from the feet to the^jcAew^ with which 
the king’s head is covered. Ramesea is seated, 
hrs Jiands resting on his thighs, in the ordinary 
posture of royal statues at the entrance to temples. 
In spite of its enormous proportions, the woilc is 


very fine ; the face especially is remarkable for an 
expression of sweetness and of strength in ropose. 
The depth of the smaller temple from the door in 
88 feet. The great temple is 180 feet long from its 
tlnesliold to the innermost par t. The first hall is 
59_ feet long and SB feet Avide. The second and 
third are less spacious. The fourth, the adytum, 
consists of three cliamber-s. Everywliero are 
pictures like tliose at Luxor and Kariuik, repre- 
senting the battles and the triuniplis of Raineses. 

Ablltilon, a tropical andAvarTn'toniperatc genus 
of Malvaceae, mostly shrubs, without epicalyx. 
Many oi-e grown in hot-houses for the sake of their 
flowers. Some are pollinated by liumming-hirds. 

Aby'doS) (l) «■ town in Asia Minor, on the 
nanowest part of the Hellespont, opposite Sestos, 
oeleliiated as the place whence Xei-xcB (q v.) jjassed 


Into Europe in 480 B.O. ; and in poetry on account 
of the loves of Hero (q^-'t'.) and Leonder. — (2) A 
ruined city of Upper Effl’pt, capital during the 
Ist and 2f] dynasties. Here axe the remains of 
the Memnonium and of Seti I.’s temple and tomb 
of Osiris, with a great reseiwcir (mentioned by 
Stral^) and tombs of early kurgs. See Egypt 
Monuments) •, also i7ouma^ of Mgyptiav 
Arohofology, vol. xii. (1926). 

Al^'yla. See Ceuta. 

A.byBSilila,_ the modera representative of the 
ancient EiMopia, by which name it is still ofiicially 
kno^wn, is on interesting country inhabited by a 
curiously interesting ]:wople living in self-sufficient 
seclusion on the outelmts of Hie white man’s sphere 
aud quite unenvious of his civilisation. From 
their rnountain stronghold they have resisted his 
aggression and are stdl content to regard him os 
merely an interested traveller. Abyssinia, lying 
between S" and IS" N. lat. , and 33" and 47" E, long. , 
occupies a very mountainous part of the upper 
basin of the Nile to the south-west of tlie lower 
end of the Red Sea, and extends over the wa^r- 
shed towards the Indian Ocean. Its area is about 
350,000 sq. m. It consists of a huge table-land 
in the west with a mean elevation of 7000 feet ; a 
plateau in the south-east ; and a stretch of lowland 
in tbe^north-east. The declivity to the countries 
beveling on the Red Sea is abrupt ; towards the 
NOe basm it is more gradual, but in the seutb-west 
it is again precipitous. The main upland mass Iras 



Fa5ade of the Great Temple at Abu-Simhol, 
(Prom a Photograpli by 
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leen out into ’bloeks by the atieamB, >vbich have 
worn out ravines of vast depth — as much sometimes 
as 4000 feeb. Isolated mountains, with naked pei- 
pendicular aides, present the moat singular fonns. 
The Simen Mountaina have Bumiuits rising to the 
he^ht of 15,000 feet- 

Tlie Ahai, which flows tlaough Lake Tana 
{q.v.), ia the upper part of the Blue Nile. The 
Takazz^j receiving the amallei Athara, joins the 
Nile under the name of the Athara, after a course 
of about 800 miles. The Maieb flows NW. inte 
Nubia, where it loses itself in the sand, or in 
time of flood reaches the Athara. Similarly, the 
Hawosh takes its rise in the province of Shea, and 
flowing in a north-easterly direction, loses itself in 
the lowlands of the north-east. In the south-west 
are the Akobo, Gelo, and Baro, which later form 
the Sobat. The chief of the southern lakes are 
Ahai, St^anie, and Rudolf, the last receiving the 
Omo River. The Webi Shebeli and the ne^- 
streams of the Juba take their rise in Abyssinian 
SpmalilancI, and flow south-eastward to Italian 
Somaliland. 

The climate of Abyssinia, notwithstanding its 
tropical position, is on the wliole moderate and 
pleasant owing to its elevation. The region called 
the Kollos, rvith an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet, 

, has a temperature of 77“ to 95°, with a tropical 
vegetation. The plains of medium elevation (6000 
to 8800 feet) have a temperature of 60“ to 80“, and 
are the chief seats of the population. The higher 
regions, from 8800 to 12,000 feet or over, have 
usually a day temperature of 48° to 50“, but faHing 
nob seldom oelow freezing. The season of heavy 
rains is in summer. The annual flooding of the Blue 
Nile is of great economic importance to Egypt (see 
Nile). During the rainy season there is snow on the 
summits in all the higher regions, and above 13,000 
feet tbe snow never melts. In tbe river valleys 
and swamps, the heat and moisture are sufTocatiug 
and pestilential j in the low region towards the 
Red Sea, the air is glowing hot, and dry. 

Abyssinia as a whole is exceedingly fruitful ; 
and its productions are of the most varied nature. 
The trees include the wild oUve, sycamore, juniper, 
the Natal pine, mimosa, myrrh, &c,, while the 
banana, date-palm, sugar-cane, vine, orange, lemon, 
cotton, wRd indigo, and coffee (wild and cultivated) 
all flourish. The higher plateaus furnish rich 
pMturea, also oats and barley. The chief indus- 
tries are the rearing of cattle, g^ts, and sheep and 
the cultivation of ^-ain (iejf or millet, dhurra, 
wheat, chick-peas, &c.). Two, and in some places 
three, crops can he raia^ in one year. The country 
is still under a feudal system, and the land belongs 
to the king. _ Industry is not developed past the 
stage of weaving and decorative work. Agrmultural 
methods are veiy primitive. The minmal wealth, 
which includes iion, copper, gold, platinum, coal, 
oil, sulphur, salt, and pota^, has oeen litide ex- 
plored. Among -^e wild animals the most dreaded 
IS the hysana ; while the elephant and rhinoceros are 
found in the low grounds, and there are croBodiles 
and hippopotami in the rivers. Lions, panthers, 
leopardis, mai^ kinds of antelopes, monkeys, and 
beautiful birds are to be seen, The domesidc 
animals are horses, mules, donkeys, and camels. 

The popnlation of Abyssinia, which numbers 
perhaps about ten millions, consists of vaiious 
elements, but the nucleus is formed of the Ahya- 
sinians pioper a brown, well-formed people, be- 
longing to Hamitic-Semitic stock, and believed to 
be the descmidants of immigrants from Arabia. 
They detest the name Ahyaainia, derived fi'<ma. 
their own word habeahf ‘mixture.* Their own 
name for themaelVes is Itiopavian nr Ethiopian. 
’The "^is of the language is the onedeot Ethwaio 
<Bee Ethiopia) or a tongue wbMii 


is now the sacred language, understood only hy the 
priests. Of the modern dialects, that of Aralmra 
(q.v.), spoken also in Shoa, prevails. Since the 
beginning of the 16th century, the Gallas, an 
African people, have taken possession of many 
districts, and have mixed with the other races so 
that they are really the predominant stock of 
Abyssinia. The Dau&kU and Somoli are savage 
nomads, but the Falasha (practising Ihe Jewi^ 
religion and said to be of Jewish descent) are 
industrious and move amenable to civilisation. 
Slavery and serfdom are widely spread, but a 
scheme for gradual emancipation was iuit^ted in 
1924. Slave-iadding is a capital offence. 

The leligion of the Abyssinians proper is a 
debased Gmiatianity ; but the Gallos and other 
alien tribes are mostly Mohammedan, and pa^y 
also pagan. Abyssinian Christianity conaisto 
entirely m exteiuaJ observances ; the people -are 
abjectly superstitious and excessively lax in their 
moials. They observe many of the rites of then 
earlier faith tlndaism, such as circumcision and the 
distinction of aniTnala into clean and unclean. The 
marriage-tie is very loose, and divorce general. 
There are numerous fasts and feast-days. Drink- 
ing ( of beer and mead) is carried to excess. Beef 
is eaten raw, and, if possible, while yet warm. The 
church of Abyssinia has kept its connection with 
the mother-church of Egypt, and with her adopted 
the Monophysite (q.v. ) doctrine; and the metro- 
politan bishop or ahuna, under whom aie an 
itchege and several other native bishops, continues 
to be nominated hy the Coptic Patriarch (see 
Copts). The church is wealthy in lands and 
monasteries, while the number of priests, monks, 
deacons, &c. is very gieat. There are few schools, 
so that instruction is backwaid and the hulk of 
the people illitBiate. The chief liteiaturp consists 
in much-prized manuBcripte containing le^d, 
tradition, and stones of saints and kin^. They 
are caiefolly stored in the keeping of the monas- 
teries, but some have been obtained hy travcUers 
and brought to Europe. Of considerable interest, 
too, are the stones found at Axum and in aoutbem 
Abyssinia, which, by tWr Himyaritio inscriptions, 
reveal the early connection with Arabia. _At 
Lalibala in Lasta are eleven churches hewn with 
great skill and design out of solid rock. They are 
held to date from the 12th century. 

A constitution was promulgated in 19Sl, The 
chief authority is vested in the Crown, advised hy 
two nominated legislative houses. The legal code, 
the Feiha ITagaetf is written in Go‘ez, and is inter- 
preted with the aid of the priests. Punishment 
IS oftra very severe, and corruption abouids. 
Revenue is collected in the shape of customs duties, 
tithes, labour dues, and payments in kind. The 
Abyssinians are keen fighters, and the standing 
army of about 100,000 men is tteatly enlarged in 
time of war by feudal troops and irregulars. 

Ahyssinia has paid small heed to the develop- 
ment of its resources, its exports (hides, coffee, 
wax, ivory) and imports (cotton-goods, cutlery, 
hardware) being of little significance. Commewje 
is hampered by an oppressive customs system and 
the AbyssinianB’ suspicion of new aiethods, while 
the foreign capital and enterprise requiied to 
develop tiie country have not been fortlreoming m 
sufficient amounts. Of great service^ however, is 
the railway, in French ownership, which runs from 
Addis Ahaba to Jibuti on the Red Sea^ a distance 
of 496 miles. It was besgun in 18^6 but not com- 
pleted till 1917- Telegraph and telephone systema 
connect the capital with other oommerdal centres- 
There are very few propeily oonstraoted roads, $fiA 
only the Baro River is navmabla Some, trade is 
dons hy caravans ( mule, paok-hors^ donkqy, soiiipi|- 
.timss. oamell hetweiNi Ahysshiaa and 
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Somaliland, Kenya, Sudan, and Eritrea. The 
Maria Theresa dollar oircnlates, but barter ia 
widely resorted to. The Bank of AWssiuia, an 
of&hoot of the NationsJ Bonk of Egypt, was 
chartered by Menelik in 1905 ; it was replaced by 
the state Bank of Abyssinia in 1931. Tlie chief 
towns are the capital, Addis Ababa ( q.v. ; 60,000), 
in Shoa ; Diredawa (30,000), a busy railway town ; 
Harar (40,000); Adueva ( 6000 ) ; and Axum (6000), 
the ancient capital of Ethiopia. 

History — The native annals of Abyssinia, trac- 
ing their kings from Menelik, the son of Solomon 
by the Queen of Sheba, down to recent times, aie 
mamfesbly fabnlous. It is very probable, however, 
tiiab there was very early connection between 
Abyssinia and Egy^t and Arabia. The realhistorj' 
begins with the langdoin of Axum (see Axum, 
Ethiopia). Christianity was intioducedjin the 
4th century by Frumentiiis (q.v.) who was con- 
secrated Bish(^ of Abyssinia by the Patnaicli of 
Alexandria. Under the Axumibe lulers, Abyssinia 
attained its greatest extent and piosperity in the 
6th century, when it embraced Yemen in Arabia. 
But by the conquests of the Mohaiimiedans in the 
following centuries, the frontiers were driven hack 
to the limits of the tableland, and the Abyssiniaus 
were cut off from intercourse with the rest of the 
world. During these struggles the capital was 
removed from Axum to Gondar, where the 
monarchs dignified themselves with the title 
(assamed about the end of the 13bh century) of 
Neg^iaa Nagast za-Itjopja (king of Idngs of 
Ethiopia). With, the l6Dh centniy began the 
irruptions of the warlike Galla tiibes from the 
interior of the continent, who committed fearful 
devastations. The search for the kingdom of 
Prester John ((j.v.) brought the Portuguese in 
contact with Abyssinia in the end of the 16th 
century, and a number of them under Ohristofovo 
da Gam^ brother of the famous explorer, aided the 
AhysBinians in routing the Moslem forces in 1543. 
With the view of converting the Ahyssiniana to 
the Catholic Church an embassy had been sent to 
the Negus ( 1520 ) ; and at last, about the beginning 
of the 17th century, the royal family submitted to 
the Koman Chiircb,_ The body of the people, how- 
ever, looked upon it with aversion ; and in 1834 
the monarch was obliged to resign in favour of 
hie eon, who banished or executed the Catholic 
priests. 

The monarchs lost all control over the great 
chiefs, who set np as independent rulers in their 
several provinces. At length Michel Sohnl, the 
ruler of Tigrd, pnb the reigning monarch Joas to 
death (1769); and setting np a member of the 
royal family as nominal sovereign, exercised at 
Gondar the powers of sovereignty under the name 
of Has or prime minister. Bas Michel was soon 
driven from power by a Galla chief, who acquired 
the dominion^ of Amhara and the control of the 
titular sovereign, and transraitted his power to his 
son and grandson. The latter, Kas AU, held sway 
in Amhai'a as vicegerent of theempixe, when, about 
1860, the adventurer Kasa or Esssai began to excite 
attention, Ka^ai was a native (bom about 1816) 
of Knara, a province in the west of Amhara, of which 
his uncle was governor. After the uncle’a deatli, 
Eassai, defeating the armies of the Kas, compelled 
his recognition as governor, and became Ali’s son-in- 
law. In 1853 he crushed the Has, and two yeais 
later, after completely defeating the prince of 
Tigrd, he had himself crowned by the ibnna as 
Negns of Ahysainio, with the name of Theodore. 
He then subdued the WoUo Gallas; and having 
next conquered^ Shoa, he was now master of the 
whole of A-hyssmia, and with greater power than 
wss ever wielded by a Negus. Tiiis was the acme 
of his fortnnes, which henceforth began to decline. 


From being a prudent and moderate ruler he became 
cruel and tyiannical. His huge army boie heavily 
on the resources of the countiy, and insurrections 
were suppressed with unheard-of rigour. 

Theodore had matle sever nl vain attempts to 
procure the active alliance of England and Eraiice 
against the Mussulman povvei'S. In 1862 he felt 
luxiiself slighted by these two conn tides with regard 
to communications which he addressed to them, 
and began to maltreat the consuls and tlicir servants, 
and other Em opeaiis in his dominions. TheBritish 
Government in 1864 sent envoys to Tlieodme, but 
they were also shut up along with the othei 
prisoners in the fortress of Magdala. A British 
inilitfliy expedition was now ilespntclieil under 
General (afterwards Lord) Napier, and on the 
9tli April 1868 they leached Magdala. Thoodoie 
had occupied the fort and the following day the 
Aliyssinians rushed down npoii a British detach- 
ment of 1700 men in the plain heloiv the fort, 
hat their rmieated assaults weie repulsed with 
great losa Theodore sued for peace, and released 
Gie prisoners; but as ho declined to suiTonder, 
tlie fort was stormed and taken on the 13th. 
Theodore was found dead— lie had shot himself. 
The fort being demolished, the Britisli forces were 
entirely withdiawii. 

The departure of the British was the signal for a 
renewed struggle. Kassai of Tigr6 vanquished his 
most powerful rival, and had himself crowned 
Emperor of Abyssinia in 1872, assuming the name of 
John. He made repeated but vain attempts to get 
European help against the Egyptians, with wlioni 
Ahyssinia had been at enmity since 1860. In 1876 
there was a bloody hut short and indecisive wav 
between the Khedive’s forces and the Abysainians ; 
and frontier difficulties continued until the Sudan 
was evacuated by Egypt in 1882. In 1885 the 
Italians occupied Massowah. On the death of 
John in 1889, Menelik, king of Shoa, became Neguw 
of Abyssinia, and by treaty Italy took over all 
foreign relations. But Menelik was a restive 
vassal ; and in February 1896 an Italian expedition 
was utterly defeated by Menelik near Aduwa. A 
treaty of that year acknowledged the complete 
inriopendence of Abyssinia, and Italy retained only 
the coast strip. Menelik unified the countiy in- 
ternally and concluded a number of treaties witli 
foreign powers. In 1902 the boundary between the 
Sudan and Abyssinia was agreed upon, another 
impoitaut provision being that Abyssinia should 
not obstnict the Nile waters by a dam without the 
consBut of the British government. In 1906 Britain, 
France, and Italy undertook to respect the in- 
dependence of Abyssinia, and made agreements 
respecting railways and trade facilities. Agree- 
ments concerning the boundary with British Somali, 
land and East Africa were made in 1807 and 1907. 
Menelik was a powerful ruler but was latterly 
incapacitated W paralysis and died in 1913. Hm 

S and^n, Lij Yasu, was deposed in 1916, and 
eueliks daughter, Zauditu or Zeodita (Judith), 
^coeed^ but the ruler of the country was Kos 
lafari Makonnen, Menelik’s grand-nephew, on 
Whom the empress confen-ed the title of king 
succeeded on her death in 
1930, tak^ tire name Haile SBassie I Abyssinia 
toured the League of Nations in 1923. Italy in 
1928 agre^ to lease to Abyssinia a piece of laud at 
or near Assab for the puiposes of a port, and to 
piake a road to the frontier, ' 


works by Bmoe (1790), jSalt (1814) 
(1926), koS 

and (^. trails. 1932); articles tn the 
GcoyrapntcKd Jowmal, and the Jovsmed of tjie Jfrieafi^ 
socuty ; and a book byDowhnff f 1909) on the Abyssinian. 
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in 1923 by H. W. Blundell, and the ohroniolea are made 
use of in Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s History of Ethiopia 
(2volB.ie28). 


ACACiais an important genus of leguminous trees 
or shrubs, of the sub-family MimosouleiB, mainly 
natives of tropical Africa or Australia, frequently 

thorny, Avitli ex- 
tiaordinary differ - 
ences m general 
appeai'ance, owmg 
to the remarkable 
niodificationB of the 
vegetative organs. 
The normal type of 
leaf is bipinnate 
(fig. 1); but IS often 
modified, especially 
among the species 
which have had to 
become adapted to 
the intense heat and 
drought of Austra- 
lia, where they 
greatly abound, 
forming ‘acacia- 
scrub.’ The leaf- 
blade entirely ceases 
to be developed, 
and the leaf- stalk 
becomes vertically 
flattened into a 
‘phyllode,’ which 
thus resembles a 
simple leaf, and performs vegetative functions; 
but, like the leaves of many species of Euca- 
lyptus, presents only its edge to direct sunshine; 



Fig. L — Aoaoia (A. arabica). 



Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4, 


and by its thick and strong epidermis is further 
adapted to resist transpiration. The line of modifi- 
cation is beautifully indicated by such a species as 
Acacia, hcterophylla (fig 2), in which, along with the 
pllyllodio^ many of the normal bipinnate leaves sur- 
vive ; as also by seedlings (fig. 3), which invariably 
develop one or two bipinnate leaves after the ooty 
ledons, and usually aJbo show transitional foims to 
phyllodia, even in species so extremely modified 
as Acacia alata, where even the phyllodial type 
becomes dis^ised by the downward continuation 
of the phyllode into an expanded wing running down 
the stem, somewhat like the decuiTent leaves of a 
thistle (fig. 4). Many species are also cultivated in 
our greenhbuses for the sake of their flowers, which 
are united into golden stamen-tufts of great beauty, 
and are often fragrant. The leaves often exhibit 
sleep -movements analogous to those which axe 
dev^oped into sensitiveneBB fn some of the allied 
Mimosas (see Sbnsitivk Plai«tt, Slbbp). and in 


Mme species close whenever the sun is clouded. 
The genua is also of great and varied economic 
impoitance, nob merely as frequently jnelding 
timber or edible seeds in the re^ons where they 
flourish, bub as posseesiiig the astringent and gum- 
yieldmg properties common in the siih-faniily in the 
highest degree. The drug Catechu (ci^.v. ) comes 
from Acacia Catechu j while, in Acacia arabica. 
Acacia Senegal, and other species (see Gum), the 
degeneration of the cell-walls of the inner bark 
( baatpai enchyma and sieve- tubes) yields Gum- 
Arabic, Gum-Senegal, &c. Some species of Kobinia 
(cL-v. ) are often eiToneously called acacia. Florec 
Acacice is an old medical name for sloe-fiowers. 

Academy (Gr. ahademeia or aJeadSmia) was the 
name of a public park nearly a mile to the NW of 
Athens, equipped as a gymuosium by Hipparchus, 
and bequeathed to the citizens as apleasure-giound 
by Cimon, son of Miltiades, who had adorned it 
with avenues of trees, s tatues, an d al bars. Hem ains 
of the encircling wall as well as of the ‘Academic 
Way,’ which led to the Academy, were discovered in 
1930-^3. In its shady walks (the ‘groves of Academe’) 
Plato was wont to converse with his disciples and 
friends ; and so the name of the meeting-place, said 
to have been originally derived from the hero 
Academus, came to be used as a distinctive title 
of Plato’s school and of the Platonic philosophy. 
The various phases of development or perversion 
wliich Plato’s pnnciples underwent at the hands ot 
a long train or successors are spoken of as the Old 
Academy ; the Second or Mtdale Academy, led by 
the disputatious Arcesilaa (^.v.); and tlie Ncir 
Academy, of which the sceptical Cameades (mv.) 
was the head. Occasionally the professedly Pla- 
tonic system, as taught by PhUo and AntiocbuB. 
respectively, is referred to as the Fourth and Fifth 
Academies. Cicero’s Queestiones Academteat had 
their name from one of his villas known as Academia. 
At the revival of classical studies in the 16th cen- 
tury, the name academy came to be given in Italy 
either to associations of learned men or to educa- 
tional institutes, and a hke divergence stUl marks the 
use of the terni. _ In Germany it is generally used 
of learned societies, is occasionally applied to the 
univeimries, and is the xecogDised denomination of 
many technical institutes, as well as military and 
naval academies. In France the teim is extended 
to the various ‘circumscriptions’ for local educa- 
tional administration. In Britain and America 
academies may be grammar schools, military and 
naval educational schools (e.g. Woolwich, West 
Point), or associations for the promotion of music 
and thefine arts. TheAcod^ieof Genevaisitsunl- 
versity. The Grand Opera in Paris is ofiBoially, but 
strangely, termed AcadCmie N’ationaZe de Mucigue, 
an example followed by several of the comic 
theatres. In America (as at New York) the name 
Academy of Music is often used of opera-houses. 

In its most universal modem acoeptation, the word 
academy denotes a society of learned men, incor- 
pomted for the promotion of science, literature, or 
art. The first institution in ancient times that 
seems to merit the name, in this sense, of academy 
was the celebrated Museum founded at Alexandria 
in the 3d century B.O. by Ptolemy Sober, which 
concentrated in mat intellectual capital ah that 
was most eminent in science, philosophy, poetry, 
and criticism. After this model, the Jews, and at 
a later period the Arabians, founded numerous in- 
stitutions for the promotion of learning. In the- 
middle ages, with the exoeptioii of the_ Moorwh 
institutions at Granada and Gdrdoba, in which 
poetry and music formed promment subjects of 
study, we find nothing corremonding to the raodeni 
idea of an academy, save the l^med society es- 
tablished by Charlemagne in his own palace, at 
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the Buggestion of his teacher Alcuin. In the fol- 
lo'wing centuries there are no traces of any like 
associations ; duilng the middle ages snch learning 
and science as snivived had taken refuge Avithin 
the monasteries. The academy of the fine arts 
founded at Florence by Brunetto Latini in 1270, 
that by Frederick IL at Palermo in 1300, and the 
uicadSmie des Jeux Jioratix at Toulouse in 1323 
existed solely for the culture of poesy. Not till 
the revival of classical studies in the 16th cen- 
tury did those associations of learned men arise 
which soon accomplished so itiuch for promoting a 
freer development of human thought, in opposition 
to the narroivness of ecclesiastical tradition and 
monastic practice. The Academia Platonica of 
Florence, established by Lorenzo de' Medici in 
1474, devoted itself not only to the investigation 
■of the Platonic philosophy, hut to the puiification 
of the Italian tongue and the study of Dante, 
thus becoming the model of many like institutions 
in all the more important Italian cities, though it 
was itself dissolved in 1521. The Accadcfinia della 
^Ci'usea, or Acadcrma Furfuratorum, was founded 
at Florence in 1682 ; its principal service was the 
■compilation of an excellent dictionary, and the 
publication of correct editions of the older Italian 
poets. The Neapolitan Academia Sea'ctorum 
TiaturiB, founded in 1560 for the prosecution of 
the physical sciences, was the fiist of its kind, hut 
was speedily suppressed by the church. Among 
the many associations npon ita model were the 
short-lived Accademia dd Lined in Borne (1003), 
and the Accademia del Cvmento at Florence (1667). 
All these and their numerous sister academies in 
Italy \yere independent associations, occasionally 
pati’oniaed by princes, but not recognised or formally 
sanctioned by the state, 

A new development was given to snch bodies 
when, in 1635, Mchelieu transformed a private 
asaociarion of poets of no great note into a national 
insktntion, the AeadimM Frangatse, Its chief 
object was to give exact rules to the French lon- 
gnaffe, and render it elegant, pure, eloquent, and 
cap^le of treating the arts and sciences ; and it 
pledged iteelf to compose a dictionaiy, a gi-ammar, 
and treatises on rhetoric [and poetry. The great 
dictionary,^ much criticised then and since, was 
pahlished m 1694, and reached its 7th edition in 
1878. A historicad dictionary was also undertaken 
at Voltaire’s instigation, but was abandoned (1894) 
after the publication of 4 vols. devoted to the letter 
A The influence of the Academy on the French 
sangnoge and literature has naturally been in the 
mam conseiwative, and directed on ‘taste’ rather 
than oil originality. It boasts on its roll of members 
most of thp eminent French writers, though entre 
^tres it failed to elect Descartes ( who lived abroad ), 
Pas(»l, Molihre (as a player), La Bochefoucanld, 
and L«age ( who refused nomination), Saint-Simon, 
•^an JaMUM Rousseau, Diderot, Beaumarchais, 
Jdonore de Balzac, B6ranger (who also declined), 
^lo, or My womau writer. iKiuia XIV. founded 
tne AcatMime des Ivscriptioru in. 1663 for the 
immediate obieot of examining his colleetion of 
med^s and othOT antiquities. The third academy 
FoyaU des Bciencea, WM 
gmded by Colbert in 1666. The painter Le Brun 
^randed m 1648 an Acaddmie de PeviUure, for which 

^ and in 1664 Colbert 

:mm^elled and established it as the Acaddnk 
^ Petnture et Sculpture, with which ^ 
alterv^ in^i-porated ^he Acad&mie Royah 
dArehUectmre, founded 1671. All these academies 

Convention 

^ ^ 1706 the Dii-ectoiy established a 
natio^ association, for the promotion (S 

It was at firat divided into three classes, and^l 


1 arranged in four in 1803. In 1816 Louis XVIII. 
lestoied the names of the old academies to the four 
classes of the Institute — ( 1 ) L' Academic Frangaisc ; 

(2) L'Acaddme des Insci'iphons ct Belles-lettres ; 

(3) L'Acaddme des Sciences; (4) L’Acad(‘mtc ties 
Beanx-aits, the general title, _ |Institut de Franco,’ 
becoming successively modiliod by the epithet 
‘Royal,’ ‘ Impdrial/ or ‘National,’ in harmony 
with the political changes in Fiance. Au ordin- 
ance of 1832 re-establisliod the old second class os 
a fifth academy, L'Acad&tme des Sciences Moraffs 
et PoliUfjxies. Each academy has its own jurisdic- 
tion and work; the library and valuable collootionR 
of the Instttut are common to the five. Since 1807 
the Institut has been housed in what was the I’aliiis 
Mazarin or College des Qiiatre-Natioim. Muuibors 
are elected by ballot, the election icquiriiig con- 
firmation by government. Memljem of one academy 
may belong any or all of the other four. Evoiy 
member gels a small annual allowance, and the six 
pormoneut secretaries of the five academios (the 
Acaddnie des Sciences has two) receive moderate 
salaries. Each academy apiioints tw'o momburs 
to a Central Commission of Administration. The 
Acad&nne Frangaisc has a director and a chancollor, 
changeable every three months. All five academies 
hold Aveekly meetings; the Institut nieols once 
annually for each academy, and there is a gonoral 
public session of the whole Institnt on 2.')tli October, 
the onniveimiy day of its foundation. From lilio 
outset the number of fauteuils (scats) for tlie 

‘ Immortals ’ of the Acmdniic Frangiiise has been 
limited to forty. The inembei'shin of the AtmMviie 
des Sciences is sixty-eight, of the Acadt^mto des 
Beauac-arts, forty-one ; the others have each forty 
membere. With the exception of the Acad&tnte 
FrangcUse, each academy has ton amdS^niciens 
libres, a few asaociCs Grangers, and immeroua 
corre^ondants ; ‘ acadfimicions libres’ have only 
the light of attending meetings of the academy ; 

‘ oasocids 6trangers ’ are foreign members. In lOO-i 
a prize for eloquence was founded by bequest of 
Balzac, and its firat aAvard in 1671 inaugurated the 
laureate system of the Acad&inie Fmngaise. Tlie 
Institud now adniinistei-s large fnnds, and its com- 
ponent parts distribute many prizes for distinction 
in various fields — e.g. the Montyon (q.v.) prize. 
The Acaddnm de Midecme (created 1820, in place 
of the Royal Academy of Chimrgy and Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1731-93) is not part of the 
Imtitut; its membership is a hundred. The 
Academie Goncourt (ten members), formed in 1903 
in terms of the will of Edmond de Gonconrt, awards 
an annual prize to a writer of fiction. 


rfT' ^ Franklin and others 

I Institut, by Comte de 
RM^BviUe (1896) ; Md the Avnuaire of the Listitute ; 

Frangaise, in French, by Pelli- 

printed 1868), P.' Sosnard 

(1867), Gassier (1908), Boissior (19101 and P 
MaMon (1913), and in Engfish by D. M, Eobertson ( 1910 )! 

Parisian model were soon 
wMished m most of the other European capi- 
1 several have attained the rank of 

^ ^^‘'se of Madrid. 
Lisbon, Stockholm, and Leningrad. OentraUsa- 
tion of this Innd has never been possible in Ger- 
many, or in i^glond, where the adyantages and 
disadvantages of such academies have o^n been 
Matthew Arnold in Iri^eBBav 
Influence of Acadernies. On the 
other hand, a^mpts at international co-ordination 

Itlfnae!^ d’Sktoire 
(1928,- Pans); noteworthy too is the 
work of the League of Nations. aSig through 
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its Oommittee on Intellectual Co-operation (under 
Avhioh ai’e numerous national sub-committees and 
the Institute, of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris). 
Academies, when not directly modelled after the 
InsUtut de France^ generally fall into two or three 
main classes or departments, of wliich one at least 
interests itself in mallreniutics and the natural 
science.s; another is devoted to philosophy, philology, 
and history. The members, who in many cases 
receive a salary, are usually classified as ordinary^ 
honora/ry, and corresponding. They may choose 
each for himself a special subject of research, or, 
as in Leningrad, have one assigned to them by the 
government. The results of tlieir labours in their 
various depar-tments are reported at the regular 
periodic sittings, and thereafter published by the 
aciodem.^ These papers are in England generally 
tenned Transactions (Lat. acta or commf’w^arii/ Ital. 
utti ; Fr. mdmoires ) ; shorter paper's, reports of the 
sittin^m, notices to members, correspondence, and 
the like appear irr the form of a journal, and are 
conrmonly Known os the Proceedings (Fr. bulletins, 
comptes renudus). Prizes are customarily established 
by the a<!ad6my for ■work upon new or difl5,oult 
subjects. 

_ In France numerous learned societies in the pro- 
vinces bear the name of AcadAmie. — Spain possesses 
the Academia Eapanola, founded at Madrid in 1713 
for the improvement of the Castilian language ; 
an academy of history (1738); and olhera for the 
furtherance of the exact sciences, moral and politi- 
cal sciences, jurisprudence, and fine arts. — The 
Portuguese Acad emy was founded in 1779. In Italy 
the Reale Accademia d’ Italia was founded in Rome 
in 1926 ; and, besides the already-mentioned Cruaca 
and the Del Cimento at Florence, noteworthy are the' 
Academy of Sciences at Turin, a private association 
from 1767 till 1783, when it became a riwal institute ; 
the academies at Milan (1776, 1859), Venice (1838), 
Padua (1779), Brescia (1801), andBoloma (1712); 
the Societa Italiana delle Sdenze at Modena; at 
Rome the Accademia degli Areadi (1656), the 
Accademia de? Huovi lAncei (1847); the agricul- 
tural Acca<2e7nta dei OeorgoJUi (1752) at Florence; 
and the Neapolitan Nuova Societd Meale. 

The Ahademie dtr WissenscJvaften of Berlin was 
founded in 1700 by Frederick L The first presi-i 
dent was Leibniz. Under the great Frederick, 
new life was infused into the academy by the 
encouragement offered to learned men of all 
countries to settle at Berlin. Maupertuis "was now 
appointed president, and the academy was reorgan- 
ised under the four classes of Physics, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, History and Philology. The famous 
Oesdlschajt der Wiasenschaften at Gtittingen has 
been in existence since 1752. The academy at 
Mrmich dates from 1759 ; that at Leipzig from 
1708. — The Austrian Alaidemie at Vienna was in- 
sributed in 1847. — Notable also are societies at 
Prague and Cracow, and the Hungarian academy 
at Budapest. — In Belgium the AcadAmie Roy ate 
(1772, 1808) holds the first xauk. — The Netherlands 
have an Ahudemie van Wetenschappen (1808); 
besides learned societies at Middelhuig, Utrecht, 
Haarlem, and Rotterdam. — The national academy of 
Denmark has published valuable transactions since 
1742. — Norway has had an academy at Trondhjem 
iSiuoe 1760, and another in Omo since 1837. 
Sweden possesses two academies at Stockholm for 
the promotion of science and literature, founded 
respectively in 1739 and 1786; besides the well- 
known jfeflwo Sodefas Sdentiarum of Uppsala — 
The Leninraad acadrany was planned in 1724 by 
Peter the Great, but founded oy Catharine L in 
1728. — ETnlajrd has a Sooietaa Sdentiarwm, meeting 
at Helsin^onB.^Theie are also academies at 
Belgrade, Buoharest, Oon^ontinople (1851) and 
AleEandrio. 


In Great Britain learned associations are most 
frec^uently known as Societies (q.v.). The Royal 
Society, the Royal Society of Bdnnburgli, and tlie 
British Association are treats in separate ai tides. 
Except in the case of the Royal Irish Academy of 
Sciences in Dnhlm (founded 1782), and the British 
Academy for the promotion of hrstoriod, philo- 
sophical, and philological studies (which received 
a royal charter in 1902), and iJie Irish Academy of 
Letters (founded in 1932, mainly on the initiative 
of Mr W. B. Yeats), the name academy is in these 
islands generally reserved for institutions for the 
cultivation of the fine ai-ta ; see Royal Aoademy. 
The Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture was founded at Edinburgh in 
1826, _ and received a royal choi-ter in 1838. See 
F. Binder, The Royal Scottish Academy, 1826-1916 
( 1917). Similar to these also is the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, incorporated at Dublin in 1803. The 
Royal Academy of Music ( 1823 ) and the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art (1904; incorporated 
1920), both in London, are educational institutes. 

In America, as in Britain, learned societies are 
not usually termed academies (e.g. the Smith- 
sonian Instituttcm at Washington, q.v,, and the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
1780), but some are. The American Academy oj 
Arts and Sciences was established at Boston in 
1780; it had previously existed in another form, 
the original institution being due to Franklin. 
The Academy of Natural Sciences was founded at 
Philadelphia in 1812. The Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences was organised at Newhaveii 
in 1799. The New Yorh Academy of Sciences was 
incorporated in 1818 as tire ‘Lyceum of Natural 
History.’ The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (1904) in New York is a select body within 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters (1898). 
The National Academy was Laoorporated by the 
congress of the United States in 1863, its object 
being to examine and repoi't upon scientific 
questions. The Academy of Science o/ St Louis, 
Missouri, was incoiporated in 1867. The Chicago 
Academy of Sdence (1865) pubUsbes bulletins on 
natui'al ]^tory. The Academy of Political and 
Social Science of Philadelphia (1889) is notable in 
its special lines of research. Ths National Academy 
of Design, in Nerv York, claims 'to be the foremost 
school of art in the United States ; Philadelphia has 
an Academy of Fine Arts ( 1805 ), and the art schools 
at Chicago and elsewhere aa'e sinrilar institutions. — 
Canada has its Royal Society (1882) ; whilst at l^o 
de Janeiro and other South American capitals thei e 
are aoademies of literature, science, and art. See 
M. Omstein, The R6le of Scientific Societies in the 
17th Centv^ ( 1928) ; and the Minerva Jahrbuch der 
gelehrten Trelt. 

Acadia {Acadie; MicmacAMde ‘abundance’}, 
a name given by the French settlers to Nova Scotia 
(q.v. ) on its first settlement in X604, and ulti- 
mately extended to comprise New Bmns'wick and 
part of Maine. When a grant of the peninsula 
was obtained in 1621 by ^ William Alexandei, 
it was named Nova Scotia in the charter. His 
attempts to colonise the country on a large scale 
were defeated by the Frencli. The English claimed 
the colony by right of discovery — as naving been 
discovered by tbe Cabots; the exclusive possession 
of the fisheries proved a further hone of contention. 
In 1667 it was ceded to France ; but ihe English 
colonists never recognised the cession, and harassed 
the French settler's. In 1713 France gave up all 
claim to the colony : the Acadians mostly i emsaned, 
though -they had liberty to leave -within two years, 
•and were exempted from hearing ai-ms against their 
hmthren. A French settlement was formed on 
Cope Breton, and received the name of Louishourg ; 
wmlst as a result of French intrigues -with the 
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Indians, the latter harassed the English. The 
majority of the Acadians wonld not" tahe the oath 
of allegiance, nor would they refrain from abetting 
onderhand hostilities against the English. ‘ The 
French government,’ says Parkman, ‘began by 
mnTfing ' the Acadians its tools, and ended with 
making them its victims.’ Accordingly, in 1766 it 
■was determined at a consnltation of tne governor 
and his council to remove them ; and to the number 
of about 18,000, they were disposaesaed of their pro- 
perty and dispersed among ^e other British pro- 
vinces. This wholesale expatriation, often severely 
condemned, was not resorted to until every milder 
resource had been tried. A simple, yet very imor- 
ant peasantry, hving apart from the rest of the 
world, they were ruled by the priest, who taught 
them to stand fast for the church and King Louis, 
and to resist heresy and King George. The auffer- 
iTipg of the Acadians form the groundwork of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline. See Murdoch’s History of 
Nova Scotia ( 1866-67) ; 'S.B.Xina.y'&Histoi'y of Acadia 
( 1879 ) ; and Faikman’s Montcalm and Wolfe (1884). 

Acajou* See Cashew-nut. The name la also 
given to brees of various genera of Meliaceaa. 

Acnjutlu* a small seaport on the west coast of 
Salvador, which still has conaidemble trade, but 
was formerly much more prosperous. 

Acale'phae (Gr., ‘nettles’), aterm first applied 
by Anstotie to the j’eUy-fish tribe, on account of 
their stmging powers. At a later period the desig- 
nation was used by Cuvier and others to include 
the true medusee or j'elly-fiahes, Aciaspeda, the 
Lucemarida, and the Cteiiophora (qv.), while 
others have given it a still wider application equal 
to Coelenterata. The teim has now been replaced 
by a more precise nomenclatuie. See Ccelen- 
TBRATA, Hydrozoa, and Jelly-fish. 

Acantlioceplialsu a peculiar order of parasitic 
worms, of cylindrical foim, ivith protrusible hook- 
bearing proboscis, and ’without aliinentary canal. 
The order includes a few genera, of which the best 
known is Echinorhynchus (q.v.). 

Acanthopterygiiy a term due to Cuvier, and 



Peroh., an AoanthopterygiouB Fish. 


emplOTed to designate one of the principal orders of 
Bony Fishes (q.v.). Literally meaningthoray-winged 
(Gr. acaiUha., ‘a thorn,’ and pteryx, * a wing’), the 
term describes one of the characteristics of the 
order— namely, the presence of unjointed spinous 
rays in the dorsal, anal, and ventral fins. Among 
the common^ repiesentetives are perch, mulleb, 
mackerel, millers thumb, gurnard, blenny, and 
stickleback. 

AcanthnSj the name given by the Greeks and 
Romans to the plants sometimes also called Bran- 
curaine, and adopted hy Linnffius as the generic 
name. Acanthus spinosm and Acanthus mollis^ 
natives of the sonw of Europe, are the species 
best known, and are of considerable interest as 
having been more largely conventionaliBed in 
sculpture and decoration than any other plant. 
Acanthus mollis is said to have furnished to Oal- 
limachus the idea of the Coiinthian capital. The 
adherence to this form is simply traditional, since 


numberless other plants lend themselves equally 
well to the purposes of the designer. The genua 
is the type of the Acanthacem, syiupctolous dicoty- 
ledons allied to Scropliiilanacero, chiefly tropical. 


Atxmtfius spinoma, natural. Omamontol Acanthus Leal. 

Some anchor their seeds by miicilaginous liaii.s; 
some eject them explosively. Most are more weeds, 
hut several are valued hothouse lloweia. 

Acupulco, the best Mexican liarlmur on the 
Pacific, situated about 180 miles S. hy W. of the 
capital. The harbour is so well sliellcred that 
vessels may ride safely at anchor clcso to the 
granite locks. But the slieltoi of the niomitaina 
makes the climate hot and uiihoaltliy, and oavth- 
quakes (as in 1909) are nob infrequent. Pup, 
about 6000, mostly Indian half-hreods, 

Acari'na^ or mites, in the wide sonso, form a 
low order of Arochnida (q.v.). Most of them are 
extremely small, the 
body is ml one piece, 
the mouth pai-te are 
modified for sucking 
or biting, and the 
organs are generally 
simple and often 
degenerate. There 
are usually four paira 
of legs, but these are 
often reduced, They 
are vSry prolific, and 
they always show 
some metamorphosis. 

Of universal distri- 
bution, they occur 
especially where food 
is abundant — e.g. in 
decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, or 
within and upon other 
organisms. Many of 
them foi-m galls on plants. The Cbeese-mite (q- v.), 

! the Sugar-mite, the Itch-mite (see ITOH), the com- 
mon Harvest-mite (q. v.), the frequent parasite on the 
human nose {Acarus folUculorumi q.v.), the abun- 
dant ticks, the water-mites on water-beetles, &c.* 
the familiar ‘ red spider ’ of hothouses, are exceed- 
ingly frequent foims. An East-Iudian harvest- 
mite [Tromhidvum Ufudorum) yields a dye. lu 
their destniction of decaying organic matter, mites 
doubtless act as beneficial scavengei's. Some aca- 
lina — e.g. ticks — disseminate the geims of disease, 
such as Texas fever in cattle, As abundant and 
tioubleaome parasites they are of some importance. 

Acaman* one of the Epigoni, son of Alcmeeon 
(q.v.) and CalliiThoe, with his brother Ampboterus 
avenged bis father’s death. He was repu^d to be 
the founder of the state of Acaruanio. 

Acarnanla, a north-westerly part of ancient 
Grewe, separated from Ipinis on the N. by the 
Arabiacmn Gulf, now the Gulf pf Arta: from 
iEtolia on the E. hy the river Achelofis ; and 
washed S. and W. by the Ionian Sea. Its inliabi- 
bants vrore brave, but rude and addicted to piracy 
and robbery. Aoug with .^tolia, it now forms 
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one of the provinces of Gieece. The western pait 
of Acarnania is occupied by a mass of rocky and 
thickly-wooded mountains rising abruptly fioni the 
indented coast. Among the inhabitants, besides 
the Greeks, are bands of nomadic Kutzo-Wallachs 
called Karagunis (‘black-cloaks’), who descend 
from tlie mountains at the approach of winter, and 
squat with their herds at the edge of the woods. 
The chief town of the nome is Miasolonghi in 
iEtolia. 

Ac'arus folUculoram, or Demodbx polli- 
OULOEUM, is a microscopic parasite allied to the 
mites, wliich inhabits the hair-follicles 
and sebaceous glands of the human 
skin, also the wax of the ear. It is 
found most commonly in the skin of 
the nose, and is present in a large pro- 
portion of healtny individuals, nut is 
of no practical importance. It may he 
seen when present by squeezing out the 
contents or a sebaceous follicle, Tnixing 
with a little oil on a glass slide, 
examining under the miorosoope. It is 
from to inch in lengfin The 
thorax occupi^ &om ^ to ^ of its 
length, and is furnished with four 
pairs of rudimentary limbs. See 
Paeasitio Akimals. 

Acca. See Aoeb (St-Jban D’). 

^ Accad) or Aekad, was the northern 
division of ancient Babylonia, as distin- 
guished from Sumer, the southern. The 
Aoarus Accadlans were the doniiuaut people 
folliouloruuu in Babylonia at the time of the earliest 
records, though they seem origiuaUy to 
have come fiom the west or north-west. They 
were probably a Semitic, or partly Semitic, people ; 
whereas the native stock of Sumer (Biblical 
Shinar) spoke an agglutinative tongue, perhaps 
with Ural-Altaic affinities. The city of Agade was 
also sometimes called Akkad. See Babylonia; 
and King’s Swm&r and ATclcad (1910). 


Acceleration, is a term used in the science of 
Kinematics (q.v.). If a point be moving with 
variable velocity, its motion is said to be accelerated, 
and the rate of change of velocity is teimed its 
acceleration . — For the acceleration of the moon, see 
Moon. 


Accentf in Language, is a speoiol stre^ of 
voice laid upon one syllable of a word, by which it 
is made more prominent than the rest j every word 
in TUngliRb has one syllable thus brought markedly 
into notice. The accented syllable is sometimes 
indicated by a mark, as awa'^,f<Mi^tify. In a long 
word there may be one or more secoudavy accents. 
In Euglisli, many nouns are converted into verbs 
simply W transposing the accent, as ob'ject — 
object'. It is acoeub alone, and not quantity, that 
determines English measures or meties in veisifica- 
tion. No rule can be given as to what syllable of 
a word shall be accented. There is a strong tend- 
ency in our language to throw the accent towards 
the beginning of words. Accent, in this sense, 
depenmi upon force of vocal or articulative eflfort, 
not upon highness or lowness of pitch ; but in some 
languages — as Sanskrit and ancient Greek — a pitch 
accent has prevailed. See Philoloqt, p. 96 ; 
and for an effect apparently duo to the varying 
incidence of the pitch-accent aud of the stress- 
accent of the parent Indo-Germanic language, see 
Ablaut. 

Accents Music, is analogous with accent in 
poetry. It is one of the elementary requisites of 
musical art, that in a series of notes, an emphasis 
or accent should recur with mostly unbroken 
regularity. Tlie position of this is generally in- 
dicted by bai-B across the etave, the accept being 


normally on the first note within the measure. 
Asecondaiy oi weaker accent is sometimes placed 
on the third beat, whether iu common or triple 
time. Moie fiequently than in poetry, the accent 
is, for the sake or effect, tiansferred fiom its normal 
place (see Synoopation ). What is called by some 
writers the rhetorical accent, is the proper adapta- 
tion of the accent in vocal music to that of the 
words. Accents, in litnigical services, are the 
forms of intonation of various portions in definite 
mnsical rhythm. 

Acceptance of a hm is the signification by the 
drawee of his assent to the order of the drawer. 
It must be wiitten on the hill and be signed by 
the drawee. The signature of the drawee, without 
additional words, suffices. The acceptance may 
be before the bill has been signed by the drawer, 
or when it is overdue, or after having been dis- 
honoured. Acceptance is either general — i.e. 
assenting, without qualification, to the oi-der of 
the drawer — or qualified — i.e. expiessly varying 
the effect of the bill as drawn. A qualified accept- 
ance may be conditional, or partial in amount, or 
local — i.e. restricting the place of payment; or 
qualified as to time; or by one or moie drawees, 
but not by all. The holder of a hill may refuse to 
take a qualified acceptanca See Bill (Bill of 
Exchange). 

Acceptance is also a teim iu the law of contract. 
A contmct involves an offer, exmess or implied, 
by one party, and an acceptance by the other. Ib 
depends on the chaiactei of the offer whether an 
express acceptance is required, or whether a tacit 
acceptance by acting on the offer is sufficient to 
complete the contract. The acceptance must meet 
the offer ; otherwise it does not make a contract, 
hut is merely a counter-offer. Acceptance must be 
within the time fixed by the offer ; or, if the offer 
does not specify any penod for acceptance, the ac- 
ceptance must be within a reasonable time. When 
the offer is made by letter, the contract is concluded 
as soon as an acceptance is posted. See CONTEAGT. 

In the United States the acceptance of on offer 
concludes a contract, and the rules are similar to 
those in England, An acceptance of a bill may 
be absolute, when it is a positive eugagemeut to 
pay the bill according to its tenor ; conditional, 
when it is an undertaking to pay the Bill on a 
contingency ; express, when it is on undertaking, 
in express and direct terms, to pay the bill ; 
implied, when the undertaking to pay the bill is 
inrerred from acts of a character to warrant such 
aji inference ; partial, when the undertaking 
varies from the tenor of the bill ; and qualt^d, 
when the acceptance is either conditional or 
partial. 

AcceptUatlon (Lat. acc^tilatio) _ was, in 
Roman Taw, a formal mode of extinguishing on 
obligation. It was effectual whether payment hod 
or had not been received. It was piimai^y appli- 
cable only to debts contracted by stipulation ; out, 
in the later Homan law, any kmd of obligation 
could bo converted into an obligation constituted' 
by stipulation, and so become capable of being 
extinguished by acceptilation. The tei-m has been 
adopted in Scots law to denote the gratuitous 
lelease of a debtor from his obligation. By am 
obvious tronsf 61 ence, the word was used in do^atic 
theology for the doctrine laid down by Duns Scotua, 
and defended by Arminians, that the satisfaction 
rendered by Christ was not in itself really a true 
or full equivalent, but was merely accepted by God, 
through gracious good-will, os soffieient. 

AccoSSion* Li the law both of England and 
Scotland, property may he acquired by acceasion, 
aud this aocesaion may be either natural pr arti- 
fioii^f The principler. founded on Boman law, is 
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that the owner of the principal object becomes also 
owner of its accessary. The young of cattle and 
other animals, for example, belong to the person 
who is the owner of the mother, and the fruits and 
prod.uce of the earth to the proprietor of the soil ; 
and for the same reason, the uradnal addition to 
lands on the bank of a river belongs to the pro- 
prietor of the land receiving the addition (see 
Alluvion). These are instances of ncdural 
occasion. Property, again, is acquired by arti- 
fidal accession when the original suoject of owner- 
ship is improved by human industry ; thus trees 
planted, or buildings erected, on the ground of 
another belong piiinarily to the orvner of the 
ground itself, and not to the planter or builder. 
In oases of artihcial accession the operation of the 
principle is anbjeot to exceptions and rules as to 
payment of compensation for material or labour- 
expended (see Fixtures). 

The term accession is sometimes used as includ- 
ing what is more correctly called ^ectJicafiOf wiiich 
takes place where a person woiks up materials 
helongmg to another into a new product. 

Accession to Trust Deed. Tliis, in Scots 
law, denotes the act of a creditor, hy which he 
consents to the distribution of his debtor 's estate 
under a private trust deed granted by the debtor 
for the purpose. It is in the option of a creditor 
to consent, or refuse consent, bo such a deed. 
Accession by a creditor, having the effect of barring 
him from carrying out measures iniinionl to the 
trust deed, may ^ inferred from, liia actings A 
non-acceding creditor may at any time apply for 
seqneati-ation. Sea Bankrupt ov. 

Ac'cessory. or Acqessaey. In the criminal 
law of England, an accessory is a person wlio is 
not the chief actor in a felony, nor even present 
at its perpetration, but who is in some way con- 
cerned, either before or after the fact. An acces- 
sory before the fact is one who procures or counsels 
or commands another to commit a felony, lie him- 
self being absent. But mere knowledge that a 
crime is to be committed is not enough to constitute 
an accessory ; there must be active inetication or 
counsel given. An accessory after the fact is a 
p^on who,^ knowing a felony to have been com- 
mitted, receives, protects, or assists the felon ; hub 
merely suffering the praoipal to escape is not 
enough. In unpremeditated offences, there can 
ohvionsly be no accessories 6^ore the fact. In all 
crimes under the degree of felony there are no 
acoeasoiies at all, hut all persons who, in felony, 
would he accessories before the fact ar^ in offences 
under the denee of felony, deemed principals and 
axe pnnisbahTe as such. There are no accessories 
in treason, but all are deemed principals.. The 
presumption of law that a -wife acted under the 
^ercion of her husband is now abolished hy the 
Grinrinal Justice Act, 192o, hut on a charge against 
a wife for any offence other than treason or murder 
It IS a good defence to prove that the offence was 
committed in the presence of, and under the 
coercion of, her husband. 

^ Scots law no distinction is made between 
guilt by commission and guilt by accession j but, 
except in treason, accession after the ci-ime is not 
rCMgnmed as inferring art and part in tlie crime. 

In the United States, whoever directly commits 
any act instituting an offence defined m any law 
of the United States, or aids, abets, connsela or 
piocnres its commission is a principal (Criminal 
Code,, sec, 332). 

Accidrace is the port of Grammar (q-v.) which 
treats of the inflection of words. 

Accident. See Insuiianue, Faotoet Acts 
Master and Servant. ’ 

Accidental Celonirs ane the imaginary ■com- 


plementary colours (not caused hy light, hut due to 
subjective sensation ; see Colour) which are seen 
when, after looking fixedly at a bright-coloured 
object, tlie eye is turned to a white or liglit-coloured 
surface. If the object was red, the accidental 
colour will be green. Blue correspoucLs in like 
manner to yellow. 

Accidentals, in Music, are .signs of chromatic 
alteration of the notes, differing from the Signature 
(q.v.) in cQininonly affecting only the note to which 
they are applied and any otlier notes on the 
same line or space in the same bar. Accidentals 
indicate a temporary change of key. They are five 
in niimher; the shaip (jf), tho doirhlo sllaim ( x ), 
which laise tlie note to Vv Inch they aio prefixed a 
semitone and a tone resiiectivoly ; tho Hat ( !>) and 
the double flat (()[j), which lower it correspond- 
ingly ; and tho natural ([j), wliicU annuls the effect 
of a preceding flat or sharp, whether accidental or 
in the signature. 

Accideiits, in Logie or Philosonhy, are opposed 
to EsBenbials, or to SnhsLance. An accidmit is a 
piopevty of an object wliicU may bo modified, or 
even be altogether abstracted, in thought or reality, 
without the object ceasing to bo essentially what 
it is. For the relation of accident to substance, 
and of attribute to species, see PRUDrOAELHS, 
SunsTANOK. 

Accip'itriSs, a term applied by Linnmna to 
birds of prey, such os the hawk ( Accipitor). The 
order m now called Falcouiforinos, and inelmloH 
eagles, hawks, vnltiuew, and falcons. 

Accllmatlsatlan is that process whereby 
animaJs or plants become adapted to, and so 
thrive in a climate different from tliat in wliich 
tli^ axe indigenous. Tho iirocesa, of course, varies, 
widely, according to the amount of tUfferouco be- 
tween the old the new climate. In coses where* 
the difference is extreme, important changes take 
place in the constitution, and are often attended 
with certain diseases described as ‘ diseases of ac- 
climatisation.’ Thus, Europeans settling in tropical 
paxte are liable to disease ot the liver; vdiile natives 
of tropical lands, when resident in England, are- 
^osed to pulmonary disease. The power of hoar- 
mg changes of climate is gi-eatest in the Anglo- 
German race, and usually boars a direct ratio to the 
mtellectual development of a race. Some regions 
“owever, as yet baffled European colonisiSion. 
Uvihsed people display greater ingenuity and 
jS^ngth of Mull than savages in accommodating 
. themselves to olianges of climate, by making oareim 
corxe^nding changes in their mode of life. Ulloa 
Humboldt assert that persons of and above. 

, n^dle age best stand transportation to tropical 
clmiatM. Among animals, we find great powers of 
adaptajrion to vanous climates in theliorse, dog, oat, 
rat ; and among plants, in the various cereals, 
in potatoM, and in several weeds common to almost 
au climate ; but there seems to be a limit to the 
power, at least as seen in the individual. Accliraa- 
tasation beyond a certain point is the work of some 
generaiaons. Almost all the domeistio fl.uimg.lw 

Europe, and even in 
lugn nortnem latitudes, were originally natives of 
warn dimatea The change produced hy the 
acohmatiBing of animals ma^e mther an impVove- 
m^t or a d.^rmration ; of the latter, we have an 
instance m the Shetland pony ; of the former, we 
see ^ example m the menno sheep of Spain. The 
f ^®T® “ instance of the want of 

I? acclimatised; removed 

from the pold north to the fertile vall^s of a tern- 

and dies. On the 
otJier hand, the horse, whifeh is native in the East, 
amvM at ita highest development in England ; aawi 
the Syrian ahee^ hron^w nortbwavd as far 
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Spain, ’becomes remarkable for its fine fleece. 
Spain hefl a climate much warmer than that of 
Suesia and Pomerania ; and yet the merino sheep 
bred in these countries have become s^eiior to 
their ancestors imported from Spain. Tins is a 
proof that art may do very much m modifying the 
mfluences of climate. Silkworms, brought from 
China first into Italy, have been acclimatised not 
only ill the south of France, but even on the coast 
of the Baltic. Attempts have also been made to 
occliinatiBe in France the llama, the vicuBa, and 
the alpaca of Peru, and with some success in the 
last instance, as abacas have been found to thrive 
pretty well in the Pyrenees. 

In America, some interesting experiments in 
naturalisation have been made. Many European 
birds have been set at hberty by local societies, and 
a few species promise to become Americanised. The 
camel bree^ well in a half wild state in Nevada 
and Arizona j while alpacas, though repeatedly 
tried, have nowhere tniiven. Ostrich-farming 
was taken up with zeal in Argentina, and soon 
passed the experimental stage in Arizona and 
southern California. Australian eucalypts have 
been successfully introduced on the Roman Caiu- 
pagna; and the Australian wattle (Acacia) thrives 
wonderfully on the pievioiisly bare plateaux of the 
Cape and Natal. The tea-plant grows well in 
various parts of the Unitea States. The camel 
does well in Australia, and has been found highly 
useW in the desert tracts. Several species of trout, 
salmon, and other fishes have been successfully 
naturalised in Australasia, notably in Tasmania 
and New Zealand. America and Australia alike 
have 'become 'tie abodes of many noxious weeds 
from Europe. The English sparrow is a great 
nuisance m North Amenca; the English rabbit 
is extrem^ destructive in Australia and New 
Zealand. ]jn like manner, Anacharia camdensis, 
a haiTOless water-plant in America, has pioved an 
annoying obstruction in many British cauals. On 
the other hand, in the island of Arran and elsewhere 
interesting and successful expeiiments in acclima- 
tisation, especially of Australian plants, have been 
carried out. In the case of Eucalyptus or gum-tree 
the rate of growth has been even greater thou 
in Australia. The introduction of coffee into 
the "West Indies and of cinchona and tea into 
the East Indies offer still further examples of 
successful plant acclimatisation. It has been 
very genermly believed that plants may become 
gr^n ally inured to a climate so different from that 
to which they have been accustomed, that if they 
had been at once transferred to it they would ^ve 
perished. On the other hand, it is maintained 
that each species of plant has certain limits of 
temperature within which it will succeed, and that 
allied instances of acclimatising have been merely 
' instances of plants formerly supposed to he more 
delicate thou they redly were. But as it is certain 
Hiat different vaneties of the some species axe often 
more and less hardy, it would seem that in the pro- 
duction of new varieties by seed, there is still a 
prospect of the acdimatising, to a cert^ extent, 
of species of which the existing varieties are too 
delicate to grow well in the open air. _ Of Acclima- 
tisation Societies, the heat Icnown is the Paris 
SocUU (FAcclimatation. The progress which has 
been made within recent years in the science 
of me^dne and in sanitarion, renders it more 
pxohahle that attempts made by Enropeans to 
become acclimatised in tropical countries will be 
snccessfi^ 

Biolo^aBy eonridered, acclimatisation is port 
of the genial prooess of modification of organ- 
ism by environment. “When the conditions in 
the new home ^ ore a^ioximatdy similar, no 
frerii .changes wffi be mapiinted on organ- 


ism, and the survival of the imported form is 
obviously naturd. Such cases are instances 
simply of dispersion, generally by human selection, 
and hardly or acclimatisation in the strict sense. 
At the other extreme, the sum of the extemai 
forces, or ‘natnrd selection,' may be predominantly 
adverse, the consequent changes pathologicd, the 
j result non-Burvival. The term acclimatiBation 
I should thus he restricted to cases between these 
two extreme, where the plastic organism becomes 
actively and passively adapted to the new environ- 
ment. That modifications do take place in conse- 
guence of a change of climate and other external 
conditions, has been recognised from the time of 
Hippocmt^, but how soon these may become really 
her^itary is still matter of dispute. See Cleoatb, 
Geogeaphioal Disteibution, Domestication, 
Envieonment, Heredity, Pisoioulturb ; Dar- 
win’s Animicds and Plants under Domestication;. 
works on anthropology by Tylor and Waitz ; H 
Weber’s Climatic Therapeutics. 

Accolad^ an essentid part of the ceremony 
by which knighthood was and is conferred. Origin- 
ally, the grand-master of the order, in receiving the 
neophyte, embraced hiTn by folding the arms round 
the neck ( ad collum ). Later, a blow was given with 
the fist or the flat of a sword (perhaps as the last 
the knight should suffer to pass unavenged ). Now,, 
the sovereign gives the accolade by laymg a drawn 
sword on the shoulders of the kneeling knight- 
elect, and bids him rise, addressing him with ‘Sir' 
prefixed to his Christian name. See Knighthood. 

Acconunodatloil} a name given in theological 
phraseology to a method in Scripture interpretation, 
which explains the form as not necessarily more 
than the vehicle by which divine and spiritual 
truth is conveyed te the human underst^ding. 
Without such an adaptation, the divine revelatioit 
would not be iutelligmle to man, and thus much of 
the symbolic method, eapeci^y of the Old Testa- 
ment, is merely a compromise with human weak- 
ness. method of Jesus, in his teaching, is 

also claimed as an example of accommodation, in 
his selection of familiar natural phenomena and 
ordinary human e^eriences, as the means of con- 
veying to the mind abstract spiritual truths. The 
secondary fnlfilments of pro;^ecy, and the New 
Testament explanationB of tne maimer in which 
these were seen in the life of Jesus, are- supposed 
,by some to be accommodations. 

Accommodation^ in Visioii. See Eye, 
Vision. 

Accommodation in Commerce, is either a. 
loan of money dire^y, or the service rendered 
when one becomes security for a sum advanced to* 
another by a third party, as by a hanker. For 
Accommodation Bill, see Bill. 

Accompaniment} ia Music, is the assisting or 
aiding of a soJo part by other ports, which may 
consist of a whole orchestra, or a single instrument, 
or even subsement vocal parts. It is either acP 
libitum, when it may be omitted at pleasure, or 
obbligato, when it forms an integral part of the- 
composition. Instramental accompaniinmts acT 
libitum (little more than doubling the voice- 
parts) are sometimes provided for choral works- 
intended to be sung unaccompanied if possible, 
but most aocompanunents are written obbligdto. 
Greek and other ancient music, Plainsdng Cq-v.), 
and much folk-music consist of a single strand of 
melody, while the early efforts of sounding more- 
'than one note at a time by a drone or by merely 
doubling the melody a fourth or fifth below de- 
veloped into the complexities of Polyphonic (q.v. > 
music; in such contrapuntal ■writing, all the parte 
are of equal importance (see CoUNTEBPOlNT). Tbfr 
icompocdtion of music with a definite solo part ana 
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An accoDipanitnent dates practically from the 17th 
century with the cultivation of music for secular 
purposes (instead of heing confined to ecclesiofltical 
choir-singing), with the improvements in the in- 
atiuinenta themselves, and above aU with the 
appearance of the Florentine school of monodists 
headed by Monteverde (see MUSIC, p. 3fi9), and 
the development of the airs and recitatives of opeia 
and oratorio. At first, very faint indications were 
given of the parts of the accompaniment beyond a 
jigui'ed bass — i.e. the baas part with ceitain recog- 
nised figures wiitten above it— indicating the 
harmony to be played to each note, and the hai'psi- 
chord player was expected to work out this har- 
mony himself This skeleton system of thorough 
bass continued well into the 18th centiiiy. Bach 
and Handel frequently wi ote important instinmental 
chbligaio paits (as wellaa an accompaniment proper) 
to a vocal aria, converting the solo into an ensemble, 
while the unaccompanied suites of Bach for violin 
and for violoncello are noteworthy. When the 
more expressive piano superseded the harpsichord 
during the last half of the 18th century, and when 
purely instrumental forms anch as the sonata came 
into prominence, accompaniments became more 
•elahorate. The old formal figures of arpeggios, 
broken chords, &c., however, did not disappear till 
Schubert, Brahms, and the Homautic composers 
wrote special individual accompaniments with a 
view to creating the appropriate atmosphere and 
helping in the general interpretation. The use of 
the leitmotif, the enlargement of the orchestral 
palette, and the elaboration of harmony resnlted, 
for example in the operas of Wagner and Richard 
Strauss, not only in the singer heing put on the 
same level as the orchestra, but even often below 
it. Hugo Wolf signifioantly entitles his works, 
‘songs for voice and piano,’ but the 20th century 
has witnessed somethmg of a reaction against the 
excessive predominance of the instrumental as 
opposed toche vocal part. 

Accoiiiplicei See Apfroyisr. 

Accoramlioiii, Vittoria, a beautiful Roman 
lady whose sbo^ gives the plot to Webster's 
tragedy, Tho White Devil. She was given in 
■marriage to Peretti, a nephew of Cardinal Peretti, 
afterwards Sixtus Y. (q.v.). After her husband’s 
murder by her brother, she became the wife of the 
Duke of Bracciauo, and was ultimately murdered 
by a nephew of her lost husband at Padua in 1686. 
See a book by Gnoli ( 1870 ). 

Accordion^ or Mblqubon, a musical instru- 
ment invented in 1822 by Biisdhraaun of Vienna, or 
in 1829 by Damian, also of Vienna. It consists of 
smalMiaud-bellows, with a keyboard on one side, 
•containing from five to fifty keys, acting on free 
metal reeds, so arranged that each sounds two notes, 
the one in expanding, and the other in contracting, 
"the bellows. Its oc^abilities are extremely limited. 
See CONOBRTINA, Habmootum. 

Accounts iu Law, means a statement of money 
■traiisactioiiB showing a balance due by one party to 
another, or it may show only goods supplied or 
aervices rendered by one party, in respect of which 
money is due to the other. An account is ‘open’ 
or ‘current’ where the balance is not struck or is 
not nocepbed by all the paities. An account, no 
longer open or eunent, but closed by the statement, 
Agreed to ^ hobh bhe parties, of a balance duo is 
called in England an ‘account stated,’ and a 
ptomise to p^ is implied in law. A ‘settled 
account ’ is a statement in writing of the accounts 
between two parties, one of whom is under a duty 
to account to the other, which both of them have 
A^eed to and accepted as correct. In Scotland a 
‘fitted account,’ i.e. an acconnt between parties 
■who have had business transactions, rendered by 


one party and doo^ueted os correct by the other, 
raises a presumption that all claims aio settled. 
Even where an account has been doequeted as 
conect, it may he proved by parole evidence that 
there is an arithmetical eiror or an entry by 
mistake. There is in Scotland a triennial prescrip- 
tion of tradesmen’s accounts (sco PiucsoRiri’iON ). 
In Scotland the Accountant of Court Is an im- 
portant officer who has a general sapervisiou of 
the statutory accounts lodged in sequestrations, 
judicial factories, and testamentary tinsts, and 
also of moneys consigned in coiut. — For accounts 
in the wider sense, see Rooic-KEuriNO, Ban KINO, 
Presobiption, Stook-uxohangk —Account Diity 
was the name generally applied to the duty im- 
posed by the Ciistonis ana Inland Revenue Act, 
1881 (amended in later statutes) upon personal 
property above the value of £100 passing at death 
by way of donatio mortis causa, joint investment, 
voluntary settlement, or under a policy of insur- 
ance kept up for a donee or passing by voluntary 
disposition within throe years before deatlu lb 
has now been superseded by estate duty. 8ee 
Death Duties. 


Acconntaiit Is a tcim given in tho United 
States to any one who keeps accounts, to book- 
keepers in general; more specially to those who 
deal with accounts of more than oidinar^f com- 
plexity. In England Accomptanta and Auditors 
of Accoinpts represented as early os the Kith and 
l7bh centuries what was substantially a distinct 
profession, whose dovelonmunt is recorded in a 
History! of Accounting ana Acconntnnts by Uicliard 
Brown (1906). Most public companies, sneli os 
banks and railway companies, have an officer called 
an accountant, whose dnby it is to take charge of 
the hooks and aoconnta of the concern, and to make 
up periodical statements and halanco-shcota. It is 
only in recent yearn that the profession of an 
accountant has come to be recognised as a special 
branch of huainess, its functions having boon 
usually performed, as they still sometimes arc, by 
lawyera and agents. The hnsinoss of an accountant 
cannot well be very strictly defined, but it may 
be stated generally os falling under two divi- 
sions ; (1) the management or realisation of estates, 
whether of bankrupts or otliers; and (2) all mattors 
involving the investigation of huainess hooks, as 
auditing the books of private firms or public com- 
panies, and making uj) balance-sheets, statemontB 
of all kinds, and reports. There are several socie- 
ties of accountants incorporated by royal charter, 
and a member or fellow of one of those Is termed 
a chartered accountant (0. A. or F.C.A.). The 
pnncipal society in England is ‘ The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales,* 
inoorporated in 1880 ; and in Scotland there are 
chartered institutes in Edinburgh (1864), Glasgow 
(1865), and Aberdeen (1807). 


oi DUB i^oia uoosv uoiony, and 
most i mpo rtant town on the coast, lies slightly 
to the w. of the long, of Greenwich. It is a 
healthy place, much attention being paid to tho 
drainage amd^ water-supply, and has considerable 
export trade in palm-oil, iyoiy, gold, india-rubber, 
cocoa, &o. The town has a ■wii’cless station, and 
telegraphic oomraunioation with neiglihouring 
counties and England ; and a college was opened 
at Aohimoba in 1927. Pop. about 60,000. 

Accretion* See Alluvion. 

Accringftonfi a manufacturing toivn of Lanca- 
shire, a municipal (1878) and porEamentary (1918) 
^rough. It lira m a deep valley, sniTounded ^ 
Manchester, and 6 miles E. 
of Blackburn. The oldest church dates from 1664, 
and was rebuEt in 1763. The town-hall ( 1867 ) is a 
handsome building, and there is a neat m^ket-haU. 
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The chief industries are calico-printing, cotton-spin- 
ning, making of cotton inachinerjjr, dyemg, chemical- 
woncs, sacclianu-iiionufactuie, non -founding, -with 
coal-mining in tlie neighbourhood. Pop (1841)8719; 
(1901) 43,095 ; (1911) 45,029 , (1931) 43,973. 

AccUIIK Fribdkich, boi-n in Westphalia in 1769, 
came to London in 1803. He is known in this 
countiy chiefly on account of his Practical Treatise 
an Gaa-lighti and other chemical woiks. He greatly 
proinoted the introduction of gns-ligliting. In 1822 
he became a professor in a technical institute in 
Berlin, where he died in 1838. 

Acciimillation is a legal teim applied to the 
putting by of interest, or rents, and converting them 
into capital by investment, of which the income is 
again capitalised. Restiictions tmon accumulation 
are enforced by the rules against Perpetuities (q.v.) 
and by the Accumulations Acts of 1800 (see Thbl- 
LUSSON) and 1892. By the Thellusson Act it is 
forbidden to accumulate income for a longei period 
than the life of tlie truster or settlor, and twenty- 
one years thereafter. This act applies to moveable 
estate in England and Scotland, and by the Buther- 
furd Act, 1848, the prohibition was extended to 
the rents of land in Scotland. While the Thellus- 
son Act puts an end to accumulation after the 
prescribed period, it does not otherwise affect the 
provisions of the deed. As regards England and 
Wales the Thellusson Act is repealed after 1926, 
and its provisions are re-enacted in a modified 
form, by the Law of Property Act, 1926 (16 Geo. V., 
c. 20 ) secs. 164-6. See Interest. 

Accnmillator* In such pieces of hydi-aulic 
apparatus as hydraulic cranes or hoists, unless the 
height of the available column of water, or head- 
pressure, as it is called, is considerable, the neces- 
sary amount and constancy o^resaure is obtaLned by 
means of an accumulator. Tins usually consists of 
a dead weight acting by means of a plunger on the 
water column. Sometimes, however, steam is used 
to put on the required pressure, in whioh case the 
anuiugement is called a steam accumulator. — ^In 
Electncity, the accumulator is an arrangement by 
which electrical energy can he stored for a time in 
otential form, so as to he used at will for the pro- 
uotion of electric currents. Bee Electricity. 
Acel'dama (Chaldee, ‘field of blood’), the 
name given to the potter’s field bought hy the 
priests, as a burial-place 'for strangers, witn the 
money which Judas hod received for betraying 
Jesus, and which, in the hoiTor of his repentance, 
lie filing at their feet before banging himself. 

Acer and Aceracese. See Maple. 
Aceratherliim. See Bhinoceros. 

Acer ray an ancient city of southern Italy, 9 
miles !NE. of Naples. It has a cathedral (rebuilt 
afber the eaitb quake of 1788), a sulphurous mineral 
well, and 18,(X)0 inhabitants. 

Acetajbnlario. See Alg^s:, p. 157. 
Acetabnlnm. See Hip-joint. 

Acetanilid. Bee Antipebrin. 

Acetic Acid, CHg-COOH, tlie sour principle 
in vinegM, is tiie most common of the vegetable 
acids. It occurs in nature in the essences of some 
plants, and is formed as a decomposition product 
of organic matter. It is prepared commercially by 
oxidation of acetylene in presence of a oatalys't 
An older metibod is by deOTiuctive distillation of 
wooi A brown distillate — pyroligneous acid — ^is 
obtained, containing methyl alcohol, acetic acid, 
^etone, and some impurities. After several chem- 
ical prooesaes, oommercial aoetic aoid is got from it. 
Glacial aoetio acid is the pure acid, aud is got 
by the distillation, of anhydrous sodium acetate 
with Bulphurio acid. It is a colourless ciystalline 
solid, m^ts at 16 '5° 0., boils at IIS^G., and has a 


pungent smell. Acetic acid is leadily obtained by 
the oxidation of alcohol, by exposing a large surface 
of dilute alcohol to the air. A minute fennent — 
Mycodemm aceti — wliich is present in the atmo- 
spneie and gets into the solution, causes oxida- 
tion of the alcohol to acid. The ferment acts as a 
catalyser. The dilute acetic acid formed is Vinegai 
(q.v.). The change is accompanied by the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, one atom of which combines with 
two of hydrogen to form water, aldehyde being 
left. Fui-tlier oxidation then takes pl^e, acetic 
acid being formed thus : 

Alcohol. Aldehyde. Water. 

2C2HbO + 0 a= 2 C 2 H 40 -l-2HaO 
Aldehyde. Acetic Acid. 

2CaH40 -f 02=2C2H40a. 

From the mode in which acetic acid combines 
with bases to form salts, it is evident that one atom 
of the hydrogen difiFers from the other atoms in 
being replaceable by a metal or an alkyl radical 
(as ethyl, CaHg), and on this account acetic acid 
is called a monatomic aoid, aud its formula is 
usnally represented as HCgHgOa ; that of acetate of 
potash being KCaH.Og, and of acetate of ethyl, 
CaHaCjHaOa. A striking experiment may be made 
illustrating the mode in which alcohol is converted 
into acetic acid. If slightly diluted alcohol be 
dropped upon platinum-black, the oxygen con- 
densed in fliat substance acts with great energy on 
the spirit, and acetic acid is evolved in vapour. 
Here the whole oJfice of the platinum is to deter- 
mine the oxygen of the air and the hydiogen of 
the alcohol to unite. In the commercial processes 
for manufacturing vinegar, a ferment or enzyme 
takes the place of the platmum-black, and deter- 
mines the same ohauge. Tlie anhydride of acetic 
acid (see Anhydrides) is formed by the action 
of chloride of acetyl on acetate of potassium. It 
has the composition (CnH^lgO, and unites wth 
water to form aoetic aoid. The salts of acetic acid, 
called Acetates, are numerous and important in 
the arts. Calcium acetate is used in the prepara- 
tion of acetone. For lead acetate or sugar of 
lead, see Lead. Iron and aluminium acetates are 
used as mordants for dyeing^^, on account of their 
being precipitated as insoluble salts by heat. See 
also Cellulose, Silk (Artificial), Mindererus 
Spirit, Verdigris. Acetic acid is used chiefly 
for the prepaiation of acetates and organic dyes, 
and also to a slight extent iu medicine. 

Acetone, CHgCO’CHg, or dimethyl ketone, is 
the lowest member of the ketones, commercial W 
prepared by the distillation of calcium acetate It 
may also be obtained from the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood, being separated from wood spirit by 
distilling over calcium chloride. It is a limpid 
liquid, having a taste like that of peppermint, and 
is readily soluble iu alcohol, ether, ana water. Its 
specific m-avity is about ’79, its boiling-point being 
56° C. It is largely used for the manufacture or 
chloroform, which is obtained from it by distillation 
with bleacbing-powder ; also in making iodoform 
and cordite, it is a solvent for ^ms and resins. 

Ketones are a group which nave oU the same 
charaoteristio grouping, namely, a oarbo^l ( CO ) 
united to two carbon atoms — e.g. CgEB'CTO'CsHg. 
They are the aldehydes of secondai-y alcohols (see 
Alcohol). Acetone is typical, and is obtained by 
the oxidation of secondary propyl alcohol, two 
atoms of hydiogen being removed. 

Secondary Propyl Alcohol, Acetone. 

CHgCHOHCHg-CHa-CO'CHg-f-Ha. 

A’cetyl, or Acyl, is an organic rascal supposed 
to exist in acetic acid and its derivatives; the 
rational formula for acetio acid being on this 
hypothesis (0H8‘OO)OH. 
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Acetylene? a- powerful iUuminant, first made 
on a commercial scale in 1896, is a colourless, heavy 
gas, with an unpleasant odour. It lias the formula 
CJaHa, and is the lowest compound of carhon and 
hydrogen. The exceptional brilliancy of the flame 
is due to the high percentage of carhon, and on 
thia account burners with very fine holes must be 
used to avoid sooting up. It can be obtained iri a 
fairly pure state by heating ethelene dibromide 
with alcoholic caustic potash : 

C2H4Bra=2HBr + CaHa. 

It is interesting chemically, as it can he prepared 
synthetically by the union of ite elements, hydrogen 
being passed through an electric arc between carbon 
electrodes. On the commercial scale it is obtained 
from carbide of calcium. The action of water on 
cau'hide forms acetylene and lime ■ 

CaCa + 2 H 2 O = CaH™ + Ca( OH 
Acetylene is a suitable illuminant for country 
houses, bicycles, &c. , foi the generating plant is 
compact and single. Generatoia are all of similar 
construction. The carbide is contained in one 
compartment and water in another. The water 
drips slowly on to the carbide. Acetylene when 
mixed with air la explosive. With copper it foinis 
on acetylide, which is violently explosive in a dry 
state. See Calcium, Gas (Heating, &c.). Acety- 
lene with oxygen gives a flame of gi'eat heat, widely 
used in welding and cutting metals. See Blow- 
pipe, Weldii^g. It has uso been used as an 
ansBsthetic. 

Acliseau Lcasfuc* See Aohaia, Federa- 
tions AND Unions. 

Acliaemenides, the name of the loyal house 
of ancient Persia. If» founder, perhaps a mythical 
personage, was Achsemenes; the hne included 
Cyrus, Camhyses, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, 
and concluded with Daiius III. Codomanuus. See 
Persia (History). 

Achaia? a small Greek district lying along the 
northern coast gf the Feloponoeaus, forms with 
Elis a modem department (pop. in 1928 820,623). 
Its chief town is Patras (q.v.). — The Aryan 
Achaiaiis were not the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece, but seem to have invaded from the north a 
Mediterranean race characterised by the Mycenean 
culture revealed by Sebhemann, connected with 
the Minoan culture of Crete ( see Greece ). As the 
Aehoians (Achflcans) were the ruling people of the 
Peloponnesus in heroic times, Homer speaks of tlie 
Greeks generally as Achaioi. Their twelve little 
towns formed a confederacy, originally religious 
in character, but subsequently political. It was 
renewed in 281 B.C., and later extended, under the 
name of the Aorsan League, to include the 
northern and central Peloponneans and many cities 
of the rest of Greece, Athens and Megara among 
them. With Aratus (q.v.) as strategos the league 
enjoyed considerable prosperity, hut its decline set 
in when it called in the aid of Macedonia against 
the Spaitans and Aetolions. Moreover, it was 
weakened by internal strife, and, despite the stand 
made by patriots such as Pbilopoemen (q.v.), it 
bad a difficult part to play with l^me. In 146 
B.C. the Bomans subiugated and dissolved the 
league, hut applied the name Achaia to their 
province, which comprised the whole of souUiem 
Greece. 

Acbard, Franz Karl (1764-1821), distin- 
guished himself by his improvements in the mann- 
facture of heetroo b sugar ; the king of Pinssia having 
given him a farm whereon to found a model factory. 

Aclia'tes, the constant companion of jEneas in 
his wandeiings after the capture of Troy. He is 
always styled hy Virgil ‘fidua Achates,’ hence the 
name has become a synonym for a trusty companion. 


Acheen. See Atohin. 

Achelo'us, now called Aspropot'anw, a river 
in western Greece, rises in Mount Piiidus, Hows 
south and soutli-W 6 st, and falls into the Ionian Sea 
opposite Cephalonia. The alluvial deposits at ils 
mouth are V 017 extensive 

Achene, a dry, indehiscent, single-seeded fniit. 
The term is often restricted to fruits like those of 
the common dock, rcsultuig from a superior ovary, 
the waU. of which does not adliero to the scud. But 
it is perhaps hotter to extend the toriii aclione to 
all diy, indehiscent fruits, including forms like 

g rains of wheat, ‘seeds’ of dandelions, nuts of 
azel, and so on. See b ruit. 

Ach'oroo, the name given to sovoial rivers by 
the ancients, always with roforouco to some iioculi- 
arity, such na black or hitter wateifl, or moplntic 

g ases. Tlie Acheron, in Thosprotia in Epirus, 
owing through tlie lake Achorusia into the Ionian 
Sea; another river of the same name in Elis, 
now called Sociito ; and sovortil streams in Egypt 
— were all supposed to have some communication 
with the inforaal world. According to PaiiHunias, 
Homer borrowed from the river in ‘I’hcsprotia the 
name of his infernal Acheron, which the later poets 
sniTounded with many imaginary honoi-s. Uthor 
lakas or swamps of the same name occur near H or- 
mione in Argolis, between Cuniu) and Gape Miso- 
nura in Campania, and in Egypt, near Memphis. 
Acboulcan. See Stone Age 
A.-clieval Position. When troops are ar- 
ranged so that a liver or highway passes through 
tlie centre and forms a porpondiciilar to the front, 
they are said bo he drawn up in A-chevttl position. 

AcMevemonty in Heraldry, originally arms 
granted for the performance of an liononrablo 
action ; hence a complete representation of one’s 
armorial ensigns. See Hatohment. 

Achill. or ‘Eagle’ Isle, off the west coast of 
Ireland (Co. Mayo), is 16 miles long hy 12 broad ; 
area, 57 sq. in., nearly all bog or mountainous 
tracts, treeless, and practically uuoiiUivated. 
Tourists are atti acted by the inagnilioont cliff- 
scenery in the west and north, especially iiote- 
wortl^ being the Bummits of SUovomore (2204 feet) 
and Croaghaun (2192 feet) — the latter having a 
precipitous seaward face— and the serrated ridge of 
Achill Head. A Protestant colony was founded at 
Diigort in the 19bh century, and tliovo are several 
native villages of a piimitive cliavactoi*. A swivel- 
bridge connects the island with the mainland. 
Acliillsea. See Milfoil. 

AcliilleSy the hero of Homer’s Iliady was the 
son of the neinid Thetis and Pelcus, who was son 
of iEacus, and king of the Myrmidons at Phthla in 
Thessaly. He was taught eloquence and the arts 
of wax by Phoenix, and the healing art by the cen- 
taur Chiron. He led his Myrmidons in fifty ships 
to Troy, although he knew that he would not rotum. 
In the war he was the bulwark of the Greeks, being 
at once the swiftest and bravest hero in the axmy. 
He destroyed many towns in the Troad hrfore his 
quarrel mth Agamemnon, with which the Hiad 
opens. A pestilence in the Greek camp being 
Moribed to the anger of Apollo, whose pri^t had 
been robbed of his daughter ChryselCs by Agamem- 
uon, tlmt chief was compelled by the army to send 
toe girl hack to her father. On this he earned away 
Bnseis, too fair captive of AcMUes. The latter 
now retired to his tent, and neither the splendid 
offere m^e hy Agamemnon nor the disasters of 
toe Greeks could afterwards move him to take any 
part m the contest, until his dear friend Fatrodus 
was slam by Hector. The hero then buckled on his 
axmour, which had been made for him by Hephees- 
tus, and of which the shield is described at great 
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length by Homer. The fortunes of the field were 
now suddenly changed in favour of the Greeks; 
and the vengeance of Achilles was not satiated 
until he had slain a gi’ent number of the Trojan 
heroes, and lastly Hector himself, whose body he 
fastened to his chariot and dragged into the Grecian 
camp. He then buried his fnend Patroclus with 

S eat funeral honours. King Priam, the father of 
ector, came by night to the conqueror’s tent, 
and prayed that the body of his son might be 

g iven to him. Achilles consented; and with the 
nrial of Hector the Iliad closes. The hero him- 
self fell in battle at the Scsean gate before the 
city was taken. His death is not expressly men- 
tioned in the Iliad, but in the Odyssey his remains 
are buned, together with those of Patroclus, in a 
golden uin on the coast of Hellespont, where a 
mound was raised over them. Such is the Homerio 
account of Achillea, the swift-footed, fair-haired 
hero of the Iliad. He is at once the handsomest 
and bravest of the Greeks, terrible to his foes, 
tender and gentle with his fiiends, magnanimous 
and proud, defiant to the unjust prince, but rever- 
ent and obedient to the gods. He loves music, is 
the moat devoted of friends, has a passionate 
hunger for glory, and dies in the full splendour of 
his youth. There are many later traditions which 
fill up the bare outlines of lua history. His mother 
dipped him when an infant into the Styx, and 
hence he became invulneiable except in the heel 
by wliich she held him To escape the fatal ex- 
pedition to Troy, she hid him in the disguise of a 
^1 at the court of Lycomedes at Scyros, but here 
Ms sox soon made itself known, for one of the 
kmg’s daughters became by him the mother of a 
son, Pyrrhus or Neoptolemua. Ulysses discovered 
liim by an artful stratagem. Disguised as a pedlar, 
he came to offer his wsues for sale : the ^Is at once 
showed a natural interest in the artides of dress 
and ornaments, but the eager mtereat which he 
could not hide in the weapons of war at once re- 
vealed the youthful hero. Among his achievements 
at Troy are his conquest of the Amazon Penthesilea 
and of Memnon. Kor does he fall by human hands 
alone. Some say that he was kiUed by Apollo 
himself ; others, that the god merely guided the 
weapon of Paris. Another story tells how the hero 
fell in love with Polyxena, daughter of Priam, and 
how he came unarmed to meet her in a temple of 
Apollo, where he was shot in the vulnerable heel 
by the treacherous Paris. His body was rescued 
by Ulysses and the Telamonian Ajax, and these 
heroes had a fierce cont^t for his famous armour. 
The hero was carried to the islands of the blessed, 
where he was united to Medea or to Iphigenia. 

Achilles Tatlns, or Statius. See Tatius. 

Achilles’ Tendon [Tendo AcMllis) attaches 
the soleiis and gastrocnemius muscles of the calf of 
the leg to the heel -bone. It is capable of resisting 
a tension strain equal to 1000 lb weight ; and yet 
it is occasionally mptured by tbe contraction of 
these muscles in sudden extension of tbe foot, snoh 
as may occur in the case of old gentlemen dancing, 
or in tbe attempt to recover equilibrium after a 
stumble. Per tlie name, see Achilles. Ancient 
surgeons regarded wounds or serious bruises of the 
AcbiUes tendon as fatal. 

Achl'mcneS) a genus of Gesneracese, cultivated 
in stoves and gree^ouses for the beauty of their 
flowers. The species are numerous — natives of 
tropical America. 

Achimota, a college near Accra (q.v,). 
Achlamydeous. See Afetalous. 

Achras. See CHEwiNGhGUM, Sapodilla Plum- 
Achromatisni) the property in virtue of which 
certain combinations of lenses, &o., lefract a beam 


of light without producing coloured fiingea. Any 
aiTungement of lenses or prisma which refiact light 
without dispersion (see Light) is achromatic. 

Hall in 1733, and later Dolloud (independently), 
found that certain media give large lefraction -with 
small dispeision, while others give small refraction 
with laige dispersion; so that the dispersion pro- 
duced by one medium can be made to annul that 
due to another, while its redaction is not entirely 
annulled. For example, by pioperly combining a 
convex lens of cioivn-glass with a concave one 
of flint-glass, a compound achromatic lens can be 
pioduced. The achromatism m the above arrange- 
ment, and in eveiy other arrangement yet tiled, is 
not absolutely perfect. The leason is that such 
media do not give exactly similar spectra (see 
Spectrum )— i. e. the ratio of the angular separations 
of any two pairs of rays is not quite the same for 
the different media. A combination of three lenses, 
or prisms, gives a bettei appioximatiou to absolute 
achromatism than a comhmatiou of two. Blair in 
1791 constructed an achromatic telescope giving 
very fine definition for high magnifying power. He 
used a compound lens consisting of two glass lenses 
enclosing a liquid. Modem glasses can he made of 
such quality as to give practically perfect achro- 
matic combinations. 

Acliromatopsia. See Colour-blihuhess. 

Acidiinetry is the determination of the per- 
centage of real acid contained in a sample of a 
hydrated acid, as sulphuric or nitric acid. In most 
cases, if we know that no foreign body is present, 
it is possible to deteimine the percentage by means 
of the specific gravity (see SpECiFia Density). 
Usually, however, other substances, which alter 
the specific gravity, may be present, and recourse 
is then had to one of the following methods : 

( 1 ) By voltimetrio analysis, in the manner 
described under Alkalimetry ( q. v. ). 

(3) By the gravimetric process. This may he 
conducted in two ways, which will be heat under- 
stood by an example of each. Sulphuric acid fonns 
several insoluble salts, the sulphate of barium 
refusing to dissolve, not only in ordinary fluids, 
but even in strong acids. "Vnien chloride of barium 
is added to a liquid contaiaing sulphuric acid, the 
sulphate of barium is precipitated, and after due 
precautions have been taken to insure its purity 
and to avoid erroneous conclusions, it may be 
weighed and the amount of sulphuric acid (^cu- 
lat^ therefrom. 

A more rapid method consists in adding^ to the 
sample some carbonate of soda, and noting the 
amount of carbonic acid disengaged. This is 
readily accomplished by performing the operation 
in a weighed flask, and determining the loss of 
weight a^r the carbonic add gas has been libe- 
rated. Of course many precautions are essential. 
See also Aj^alysis. 

Adds. An acid is a chemical compound dis- 
tinguished by the property of combining with bases 
(oxides and hydroxides) in definite proportions to 
form Salts (q.v.). The most strikmg ehai-acter- 
isticB of acids are a sour taste and the prop^ity of 
reddening blue Htmua-paper. They are also mostly 
oxidised bodies ; and at one time oxygen was 
thought to be essential to an acid, as the name 
ovygen (tbe acid-producer) indicates. Subsequent 
experience has extended the definition. The ele- 
ments that form the strongest acids with oxygen 
are the non-metallic, and most of them have more 
than one stage of acid oxidation. Thus sulphur 
unites with oxygen to form two oxides, SO 2 and 
SOs, which, in combination with water, yield 
respectively sulphurous and sulphuric acid. Sinii- 
larfy, arsenic forms two oxides, AsgOa and -AaDj, 
corresponding to ai'Senious and amenic acids. The 
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higher stage of oxidation forma the stronger and 
more atahle acid. Except arsenic, all met^s that 
form acids ■with oxygen have also, at a lov'er stage 
of oxidation, one or more oxides. To these inor- 
ganic acids containing oxygen must be added the 
organic acids, composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. Belongii^ to this extensive ^oup are 
oxauo acid, acetic acid, HC 2 H^Oa; and 

formic acid, flCHOa. There are also acids found 
in rniiTTinl fluids, or resulting from their decom- 
position, ■which contain nitrogen in addition to tlie 
three elements above named; such is uric acid, 
HaC 5 H 3 N 403 . The hydrogen acids are fomed of 
^drogen and a radical, either simple or compound. 
The most important of tliese, and tlie type of its 
class, is hydrochloric, HCl; othei-s are sulphuric 
(HaSOj) and hydrocyanic (HCN) acids. 

The Ionisation Theory explains many of the 
propeiides of acids. Eveiy acid in dilute solu- 
tion gives numerous ions by ionisation— i e. disso- 
ciation. Two sets of ions are formed, positive ions 
(hydrogen ions, in the case of enids) and negative 
ions. The latter may he a compound ladicm like 
sulphate, SO/,^ or an element like chloiide. Cl'. 
Au add which is ionised is represented thus : 

Ha ■ -f SO 4 ', sulphuric acid. 

^ H' -t-NOj, nitric acid. 

’3 — H* -l-COOCHs', acetic acid. 

The acidic probities of an acid are wholly due to 
the positive hydrogen ion. The relative ‘ strength ’ 
(or oeti'vity) of two odds is dependent on the 
amount of ionisation — ^Le. dependent on the number 
of hydrogen ions. In solutions of acetic add, and 
hydrochlouc acid of equal concentration, the former 
is not nearly so ‘strong’ an add as the latter, 
because it is not ao much ionised. Acetic and 
oxalic adds are ‘weak’ acids; sulphuric, nitric, 
and hydrochloric acids are ‘ stiong ’ acids. 

Adds have one or more atoms of hydrogen which 
are replaceable by a metal, when the latter is 
presented in the form of a hydioxide. Thus nitric 
acid and sodium hydroxide yield sodium nitrate 
and water : 


H3SO4 

H-COO 


Mltric Acid. Sodium Hydroxide. Sodium Nitrate. Water. 

HNO 3 -H NaHO = NaNOg - 1 - HaO, 
in which reaction the hydrogen of the nitric acid 
is replaced by tlie sodium of the sodium hydioxide 
( caustic soda), and as only one atom of hym’Ogen is 
replaced, nitric acid is said to he monobasic. 
When an acid admits of the displacement of two 
atoms of hydrogen, it is termed rfificiwic— os tM- 
taric, oxalic, and sulphuric Mids ; and when three 
atoms can be replaced — as in common phosphoric 
acid, HsP 04 , in which Hg may he replaced K. 
or Agg, the acid is teimed tnbasic. The more 
important acids aa-e included in the foUowing list ; 

Acids containing no oxygen ; Hydrochloric. 
HCl; hydrohromic, HBr ; hydriodic, HI; hydro- 
cyanic, HCN ; hydi'osnlphuiio or sulphuretted 
hydrogen, HjS. 

Inorganic acids containing oxygen ; Boradc, 
HgBOo ; carbonic, HaCOg ; chromic, HaCrOi ; hypo- 
Phosphorous, HPHaOg; nitiic, HNOgj phosphoric, 
H 3 Pp 4 ; phosphorous, HaPHOg ; sulphuric, HjHOi ; 
sulphurous, H^SOg. > 2-0 

i-r« Mids : Acetic, HCaHgOa ; benzoic, 

HCyHgOg ; citric, HgCgHgOy ; gailic, H 4 C 7 H 20 g ; 

Balicyclic, HCyHsOg; tartaric, 
bee the aiiacl^ on the several acids. 

The most chaiacteristic inorganic acids (hydro- 
chloric, nitric, phosphoric, sulphuric) are used in 
medicuiG in Bi very dilute conation cts tonics and 
astringents, and to allay thirst in fevers. They 
con'ode the 'teeth, however, and if long administered 
tend to diwrder digestion ; so they must be used 
Avitn caution, ACost of the group have special. 


some (os hydrocyanic, oxalic) extremely poisonous 
actions. The stronger acids, ■when concentrated 
are po-werful caustics. 

Applied to rocks, acid, as opposed to basic, mean.s 
rich in silica. 

Acipeiiser. See Stuiigbon. 

AcirealiSg a town of Sicily, in the proi'inco 
of Catania, 45 miles SW. of MoHsiiia. It lios on 
a bed of lava at the foot of Mount Etna, where 
the small river Aoi ( Acis) enters the sea. It is the 
see of a bishop, and has famous mineral wells and 
sea-bathing ; and near it are spots associated witli 
the myths of Acis and Galatea, and I’olyphonius. 
The 35,000 inhabitants depend largely on agricul- 
ture, and on manufactures of potteiy, silk, ike. 

AciSt in Ovid’s account, a son of Kauuua, 
beloved by the nyinpli Calatoa, and tlirongh 
jealousy killed by Polypliemus the Cyclops. Ho 
was ciushed under a huge rock, and his blood,' os 
it gushed from beneath the rock, was oliauged by 
the nymph into tlie river Acis. 

Ackei'liiaim, ItUDOi.PH (1704-1834), a native 
of Saxony, came in 1705 to London, ivlioro lie 
opened a pririt-sliop in the Strand. He iiiti'oduood 
lithograpliy os a fine art into England, and ■ivivs the 
originator of the ‘Annuals’ (q.v.), winch he com- 
menced by his Forget-me-not, lirst pnhlishetl in 
1826. Among the illustrated works published hy 
him were his Eepository of Arts, lAtvnjturc, and 
Fashions ( 1809-28 ), and works illustrating London, 
Westminster Abbey, Oxford, and Cambridge. He 
gimtly promoted engraving in England. 
Ackworth. See Pontefract. 


Aclaud, Sir Henry Wentworth, K.C.B. 
(1884), regiua jirofesaor of Medicine at Oxford 
1868-94, was bom 23d August 1816, from Harrow 
proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, and having 
in 1841 obtained an All Souls FellowHlnp, in 1848 
took his M.D. In 1890 ho was made a baronet. 
He died 16fch October 1900.— His eldest bi other, 
Sir Thomas Dyke Aoland (1809-99), bom at 
ICilleiton, Devon, was educated at Harrow and 
Cluist Church, entered parliament in 1837 a Con- 
servative, hut in 1866 turned Liberal. In 1871 he 
succeeded his father as eleventh baronet.— //w 
second son, SiR Arthur Herbert Dyke Aci,ani) 
(1847-1926), was educated at Kugby and Christ 
Church, and in 1886-99 was Liberal M.P. for the 
Kotherham division of Yorkshire, in 1892-95 was 
Vice-president of the Council (Education), and sub- 
sequently took an active interest in ouncational 
progress, especially in Yorkshire and London. 

Aclinic Line is the magnetic equator, inasmuch 
M on that line the magnetic needle has no dip, but 
UBS hon^ntaL The ^linic line, whicli outs the 
teirestoal equator, is irregular and also variable, 
See Magnetism, Dipping-needle. 


Ac 116 is an important skin disease. It is associ- 
atea i^th dyspepsia, coiisUpation, and other funo- 
tionai uxegulavities, and insufficient exercise is often 
a cause. Any local imtation is apt to bring out a 

primary seat of the affection. Their natural secre- 
tion accunmlates m their interior, and there is at 
;n?. a tendency to inflammation of the 

I* “ no means 
rare -to :md on the face and shoulders of young 
persons about or aWe the age of puberty a number 
of blMk spots, each of which is pliLced on a slightly- 

points are eallld 
occasions the ex- 
p^ion of a little, elongated, spiral, white mass, 
with a hl^k pomt or anterior end, commonly but 
eixoneoMy reg^ed as a worm; though in the 
midst of the white mass of sebaceous matter, a 
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parasitfij Acai’us follictdorum (q.v.) is occasionally 
found. Interspersed are other spots, with the base 
more raised and inflamed, whim become more or 
less perfect pustules, each of wliich rests on a com- 
ai-atively large led base. Around some of the in- 
omed follicles, coagulated lymph (to use the old 
phiaaeolo^) is tlu'own out, and a small hardened 
mass is the result. According as one or other of 
these appeaiAnces preponderates, we have different 
varieties of tlris disease. "When the pustule is the 
nrost striking featui'e, the affection rs calle»i Acne 
sinyplex or vulgans ; when the black points abound, 
rt is Aoic punctata ; and Avhen there is decided in- 
diu’ation, it is Acne ‘indiirata. We have ah'eady 
mentioned the age at which this affection commonly 
occurs • it is never seen in children, and is rare in 
aged per-soirs. 

As long as there is no inflamnration, the treat- 
ment sinrply ainrs at favouring the escane of the 
contents of the sebaceous foUides, by rubbing the 
f^e and other affected pariis with cold cream at bed- 
time, washiOig on the next monring with soap and 
watei-, and vrgororrs friction with a towel or gentle 
pressure with a ‘comedo extractor.’ When acute 
inflammation is present, and the pustules ai'e very 
tender, dabbing with eau de Cologne or with weak 
solution of mercuric chloride in spirit gives relief ; 
and subsequently sulphur ointment is useful. Acne 
%ndurata^ which is the least tractable of the three 
forms, is often benefited by repeated painting with 
tincture of iodine ; and vaccines made from the bac- 
teria in the pustules form a favourite method of treat- 
ment. In all these cases the state of the digestive 
and sexual organs must be carefully attended to. 

Aone Eosagea, also called Bosacea and Gutta 
Bosea, is so different from the forurs of acne above 
described that it is regarded by moat authorities as a 
distinct disease. It usually nrst appears at or near 
the end of the nose ; and in some cases it is confined 
to the nose, while in otheiu it extends to the cheeks, 
forehead, chin, or even to the whole face. The skin 
in the part affected assumes a d^p red colour, 
usually transient at first, but returning either on no 
special provocation, or in consequence, apparently, 
oil some gastric or other disturbance, and after a 
time becomes permanent; pimples resembling those 
of Acne svmj^ex may appear, but are associated 
witlr itching and burning sensations not present in 
the ordinary forms of acne. The skin of the dis- 
eased part, m some cases, is irregularly swollen, and 
may become enormously hypertrophied, especiaffy 
that of the nose. In such cas^, it is marked with 
blue or red streaks, caused by cong^tion and en- 
largement of the capiUaries ; the whole surface, in 
a severe case, presenting a ve^ disagreeable and 
repnlsive appearance. This affection is no doubt 
often a result of intemperate living, but it may 
occur in persons of regular habits of ufe. Disorder 
of the digestive system is so often associated wiii 
it, as to exclude the idea that the combination is 
accidental, and the skin disease may often with 
great probability he referred to gastric disturbance 
as the exciting cause. In women, however, it is 
very frequently associated rather with disorder of 
the menstrual functions. The disease is confined 
almost exclusively to persons in middle or advanced 
Ufej and women are especially liable to it about the 
period in whi<fli what is popularly known as the 
'change of life’ occurs ; moreover, it has occasionally 
been observed to be hereditary. 

The general treatment musu be governed by i^e 
digestive or menstrual disorders associated with it; 
and a nourishing but bland and non-stimulating 
diet — above all, tdis^^enoe from alcohol — ^is of great 
importance. In the eariy stages, and in irritable 
forms of the disease, the local treatment ^ould be 
soothing. Emollient lotions, such as tbin starch, 
a bismuth and calamine lotion, &c., may be occa- 


sionally used during the day, and in severe cases a 
bread poultice may be applied to the face at night. 
When the affection becomes indolent, the emoUienta 
should be gradually replaced by stimulating appli- 
cations, which have also the effect of constiicting the 
dilated blood-vessels. For this purpose a lotion con- 
fining precipitated sulphur, calamme, and glycerine 
is useful, or a 10 per cent, solution of ichthyol in 
water- When the veins are greatly dilated they 
must he destroyed by incisions or touched with the 
galvano-cantery ; if the skin be much hypertiophied, 
removal of pieces by a suigicaJ operation often pro- 
duces great improvement in appeaiance. 

Accemetse (Gr. akoivmtai^ ‘sleepless ones’), a 
congi-egation of monks founded in 460 near Con- 
stantinople, whose peculiarity it was, by means of 
altematmg choirs, to keep divine sendee going on 
day and night without intermission in their monas- 
tery. They ceased to exist in the 6th century, 

Acokautberail an African genus of apocy- 
naoeous plants, which furnishes Zulu arrow-poison. 

Ac'ol;^eS (Gr., ‘followers’) were the young 
clerics who assisted the bishops and priests m the 
performance of religious rites, lighting the candles, 
presenting the wine and water at the communion, 
and the Hke offices. They were considered as in 
holy orders, and ranked next to sub-deacons. 
These services have, since the 7th century, been 
performed by laymen and boys, who ore improperly 
called acolytes ; bnt in the Catholic Church, 
aspirants to the priesthood are still at one stage 
consecrated as acmytes. See Obders (Holy), 

Acoucaraa, the highest peak of the Andes 
and of the American continent, rising to a height 
of 22,835 feet. The mountain, which is an extinct 
volcano, is about 100 miles ENE. of Valparaiso, 
near the Chilean frontiea:, but within the Argentine 
boundary. It gives name to a Chilean province 
(5800 sq.m. ; pop. 463,600; capital, Valpai-also). 

Aconite (Aeonitum), a genus of Banunculaceffi 
(q.v. ), having five petoloid sepals, of which the 



Monks-hood (Aeonitum 2?apelitu}i 
a, Unit ; i, root. 


upper one is helmet-ahaped ; and two ^ hamm er- 
headed petals (nectaries) concealed within: the 
helmet-shaped sepal. The fruit consists of 3-6 
follicles. A. Napellus, the common Wolf’s-bone or 
Monk’s-hood, often cultivated in flower-gardens 
for the sake of its erect racemes of blue flowers, is 
a doubtful native of England, but common in some 
parts of Europe. The roots axe fusifoi-m and 
clustered. The root and whole plant are very 
poisonous, as containing the alkaloid aoonitin. 
The aconites are natives of luarth temperate moun- 
tainouB le^ona borii the eastern ana the western 
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hemisphere. The vinilent hikh poison of India, 
equally fatal in its effects whethei introduced iuLo 
■wounds or taken into the stomach, is prepared 
from the roots of sevei-al species, including ^l./sroa:. 
A. alhunb^ or white-floweied monk’s-hood, a native 
of the Levant, and A, Lycoctonum^ a yellow-flowered 
monk’s-liood, or wolf’s-hane, a native of the Alps, 
are not infieqnent in our gardens. The so-called 
Winter Aconite, a genus of dwarf spring-flowering 
Rannncnlaceee, is technically called Eranthis, and 
has half-a-dozen species, including E. Jdefmahs and 
E sibiriciis. E. hiemalis is naturalised in Biitain. 
The petals take the form of honey-bearing tubes. 
The sepals are light yellow. Tlie solitoi-y flowers 
appear in Februaiy, before the leaves. 

Acon'itin, the active principle of monk’s-hood 
and other aconites, is one of the most potent poisons 
known, so small a quantity as Ath of a giain of 
the pure alkaloid having neai'ly proved fatal. 
Hence its recognition in poisoning cases is a matter 
of difficulty, and reqniies delicate tests. When 
applied to the eye in even veiy dilute solution, it 
causes a sensation of intolerable heat and tingling, 
the pupil at the same time contiacfcing. Tliis 
tingling, associated ivith numbness, is felt when n 
piece or aconite root is chewed, and on account of 
this peculiar properiy, aoonitin, or a preparation 
of aconite, is sometimes used in the treatinent of 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and toothache. 

Acorn* See Oak. 

Acom-ShellS (Eaiamis), a genus of Cinipedia 
(q.T. ), in the class Crustacea. Tlie classical title 
refers "to that remote resemblance to acorns which 
their popular name also records. They occur in 
great abundance incrustiug the rocks between high 
and low waiter mark, and ai-e exceedingly famihar 
objects. At first sight, and in their adult form, 
aU cirripeds are so unlike crustaceans, that even 
Cuvier regarded them as molluscs. In 1829, how- 
ever, their true nature was detected by Vaughan 
Thompson, who observed the young forma to be 
free-s'wimmiag, and to exhibit characters which 
stamp them at once as crustaceans. 

Structure . — The common sessile acom-sliell may 
be briefly described in HuxleVs words as ‘a crus- 
tacean fixed by its head, and kicking its food into 
its mouth -with its legs.’ The body m enveloped in 
a fold of akia, or mantle, which forms round about 
■fche animal a conical pro'tective shell of six pieces, 
and a fourfold movable lid. When the animal is 
active (only, of course, under water), six pairs of 
curl-like double legs may be seen alternately pro- 
"truded and retracted through the valvular opening 
of the shell. These ore home on the thorax of the 
animal, and serve to brush the floating food do'wn 
to the mou'bu, where it is seized and masticated by 
the three pairs of jaws. The abdominal portion ot 
the animal_ is degenerate, and the characteristic 
cmstacean ioiating is at b^ indistinct. Since the 
animal really stands on its head, the single pair of ^ 
anteunffl are found on the middle of the base or 
lower surface, and are extremely reduced. The 
attachment is effected by the hardened secretion 
of complex cement-glands, which probably re- 
present modified excreting organs. The special 
sense organs degenerate, but the nervous system 
is well developed, and the surface of the legs 
s^ms to have a general tasting sensitiveness, 
■^e alimentary canal is in no way peculiar ; and 
mough no heart has been demonslrated, the blood 
a definite course. Respiration must be largely 
effected by the ceaselessly waving legs, but there 
ioifled plates on the inside of the mantle 
which may represent special breathing organs. The 
aMm-shells are hermaphrodite, and the eggs are 
atiteched to the folded plates just memioned. 
When the young larvse free themselves from their 


egg-cases the slioll is opeiiod, ami the l(‘g.s cense to 
kick till they elloct their c.scnpc 
Life-histw'-y.—'ThQ contrast between tin* Hcssilo 
adults and tliefiee-siviniming young in veiy striking. 
The fiisb larval stage ih a Nmipliuti lilco that of 
other lower Cnistncea (q. v.) 1 b liiw the iiHiial three 
pairs of legs, an unpaired eye, ami a delicate HliiokI 
on its bnok. It moults several times, gi i>\ys bigger, 
and develops a firnior shield, a longer spiriod tail, 
and stionger limbs. Tho Hi'coud short chaider in 
its history is known as the Oypris sl-age, in which 
the larva acquires tivo sidi' eyes, siv pairs of swim- 
ming legs, n bivalve shell, and olber organs. At 
the end of this stage, during wbieli no food is 



a, Polnfflo liirva of ftoom-Hlicll ; t, ('Menial nIicII el'mlnlt; 
0, vtirilcal Ruotiun of adult. ( From DiivwIii'h itloiu iginpU.) 


eaten, the larva hocomcB fixed by its feidei's ami 
the glue of the coniont-glaiid, A new' reghno 
begins j some organs snoli as tho Hi<lo oyos, tho 
anteuD®, the bivalve slioll, tbo tail, ami tlio 
swimming legs, are lost; wliilo lU'W Htnioturos 
appear, such as tho cnrlod waving legs, and tho 
incipient external shell. During these eliangus 
there is quiescence and fasting, ami the stago was 
described by Dartvin as tho ‘pnjia.’ Tho sKin of 
the pupa moults oil', certain changes of position 
take place, and the ponnanent striietui-o anti 
activities of the adult are gradually a-sHiimed. The 
external firm shell of tlie rapidly groiviiig adult 
cannot, of coui'se, bo moulted, but at frequent 
periods the whole lining of the shell and the 
skin of the legs is shed (sec Skin). Those cast 
coats are exceedingly common, especially during 
the spring months. Darwin quotes an observation 
of Mr C. W. Peach, who notes tlioir exbraordinaiy 
abundance, and says, ‘ he could easily have filled 
several quaib measures with them.’ 

The aeom-sliells feed on small marine animals. 
They are attached not only to rooks, but to floating 



Acom-shellB in the i=i V iT| of a whale. 
(From JBroiin'a ThierSdAi.) 


objects and to other animeds. Numerous species 
are l^own, of which B. improvisits inhabits 
brackish water. The sessile Baiani^ differ from 
the stalked Barnaoles (q.v.) or L^padidee only in 
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detail ; in both families the waving legs are home 
by the thorax, and they weie tberefoie classed by 
Darwin, in his famous memoii of the Cinipedia, 
ill the sub-order Thoracica. Some of the laigei 
species of balanus were esteemed by the Romans, 
and are stUl eaten by Chinese and others. B. psit- 
tacns sometimes measures 4 inohes in diameter, 
and B. tintmnahulum is also large See Danvin’s 
Monograph of (hrnpedm (2 vols. 1851-64) • Hux- 
ley’s l7ivertebrata. 

Acorus. See Calamus. 

Acosta, Gabriel, or Uriel d’, a Portuguese of 
noble Jewish birth, was bom at Oporto about 1594. 
Brought up a Catholic, he early Mopted the faith 
of his fathers, and fled to Amsterdam, only to find 
there how litUe modem Judaism accorded ^vith the 
Mosaic Law. For his Examination of Phai'isaic 
Traditions (1624), a charge of atheism was brought 
against him by the Jews before a Christian magis- 
tracy; and having lost all his property, twice 
suffered excommunication, and submitted to hu- 
miliating penance, he at last shot himself (1640). 
His autobiography was published in Latin and 
German (^Leip. 1847). See works by Volkniann 
(1893), Ivlaar (1909), and the edition for the 
‘ Bibliotheca Spinoziana ’ ( 1922 ). 

Acosta, Jos^ DE (c 1539-1600), Spanish Jesuit, 
bom at Medina del Campo, was a missionary in 
Peru (1571-87) and lector of the univeisity of Sala- 
manca from 1598 His chief work is his Bistoma 
moral y natwral de las Indtas ( 1591). 

Acoustics (Gr akoud, ‘1 hear’) is sometimes 
used foi the science of sound in general, which in 
this work is treated at Sound, hut more commonly 
for the special practical branch of that science 
which deals with the construction of public halls, 
churches, &c. so as to secure the accurate hearing 
of speech or music. It is veiy easy, in general, to 
point out the causes of acoustic defects in a buildiug 
once it has been erected and tried; it is quite 
another matter to predict from the plans what are 
likely to be its defects ; except, of couiae, when 
some flagrant violation of simple principles has 
been perpetrated. One i eason for this has obviously 
been the want of data to reason on, owing to the 
enormous cost involved in a thorough expeii- 
mental treatment of the subject. The cousequence 
is that when by chance one successful attempt has 
been made, architects prefer to copy it rather than 
to attempt some new form, which might probably 
entail complete failure. In recent years, howevei, 
the subject has received some systematic treatment. 

The improvement of the acoustic properties of a 
building must be deteimined by the ascertained 
defects, so that no general rules can be laid down. 
One great point is tlie prevention of echoes, unless 
these reach the ear almost at the same moment 
with the original sound. This can he effected in 
many cases by lowering the ceiling so as to 
expedite the echo ; also by hanging caipets or 
heavy tapestry on the walls, and especially in 
fbe comers of the building. There is little to 
be gained by stretching wiies about iu various 
direotionB, a device frequently resorted to. See 
W. C. Sabine, Collected Papers on Aconstics 
(1922). 

AciKnaTlya. See Aquaviva. 

Ac^naylya delle Fonti, a town of south 
Italy, in a healthy situation at the foot of the 
Apennines, 16 miles SSE. of Bari ; pop. 11,000. 

Acqul (Lat. Aq^ Sta^idlm), a town of northern 
Italy, 13 miles SSW, of Alessandria. It derives 
its name from its hot sulphur springs, which were 
known to the Bomans, The town contains an 
old castle, a Ghithio cathedral ( 12fb. century), and 
remains of a Roman aqueduct. Wine and silk are 


Acdlliesceuce is the name applied to on im- 
portant piiucmle, recognised iu the law both of 
England and Scotland, that a party may be ban-ed 
fiom insisting on a right if he, in the knowledge 
that the right is being infringed, does not within 
due time assert his right or object to its infringe- 
ment. His conduct is regarded as an implied con- 
sent. The question whether the circumstances are 
such as establish acquiesceuce is, in each case, a 
question of fact. Acquiescence is an application 
of the English doctrine of estoppel by conduct, and 
of the Scobs doctrine of personal bar. 

Acras’peda. See Jellyfishes. 

Acre* a word (from O.E. cecer ) which is identical 
with "Gothic akr-s, Ger. acker ( ‘ a cultivated field ’), 
Lat. ager, Gr. agi^os, Sansk. ajras. Most nations 
have, 01 liad, some measure nearly coi responding ; 
orimnolly, perhaps, the quantity which one ploiigll 
could plough in a day. The Enghsh statute acre 
consists of 4840 sq. yards. The chain with which 
land is measured is 22 yards long, and a square chain 
will contain 22 x 22, or 484 yaids ; so that 10 sq. 
chains make an acre. The acre is divided into 4 
roods, a rood into 40 perches, and a peich contains 
SOJ sq. yards. Before the fixing of the statute 
acre (Act 6, George IV. c. 74) the acre varied in 
different parts of the country, and still survives 
locally in seveial counties ; it varies in size from 
2*115 statute acres in Cheshire to 0‘477 in Leicester- 
shire. The old Scots acre is larger than the Eng- 
lish, the Irish than the Scots ; 23 Scots acres 
= 29 imperial aeies ; 30 J Irish acres = 49 imperial 
The hectare (neaily 2i acres; see Are) of the 
French metric system has on the Continent super- 
seded almost all the ancient local measures corre- 
sponding to the acre — such as the Prussian morgeiu 
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Aci’6, or Aquiry, a tributary of the PuinSs, 
gives its name to a rubber -producmg Brazilian 
territory (60,000 sq. m ; pop. 100,000), a subject of 
dispute with Bolivia till 1903 


Acre, St Jean d’, or Acca, the Biblical A ccAo, 
a seaport of Palestine, 80 miles NNW. of Jeni- 
salem, and situated on a promontory on the north 
of the Bay of Acre. Foimerly of great commercial 
and strategical importance, it has been largely 
superseded _by_ the port of Haifa (9 miles SBW. ), 
with which it is connected by rail. It is a centre 
oftheBftbi (q.v.) movement. Pop. 8000. It was 
named Ptolemais from King Ptolemy Soter of 
Egypt. Taken by the Crusaders in 1110, it was 
recovered in 1187 by the Sultan Saladin; but re- 
taken in 1191 by Richard I. of England and Philip 
at a cost of 100,000 men. The town was now given 
to the Knights of the Order of St John, who kept 
it by cons bant fighting for a hundred years. In 
1517 it was captured by the Turks ; in 1799 it 
was besieged by the French for sixty-one days, 
bub was successfully defended by the garrison, 
aided ty a body of English sailors and maxiues 
under Sir Sidney Smith. In 1832 it was stormed 
by Ibrahim Pasha, son of the viceroy of Egypt, and 
continued in his possession till it was bombarded and 
taken, in_ 1840, by a combined English, Anstrian, 
and Turkish fleet. The British took it in September 
1918, 


Acri, a town of South Italy, 13 miles NE. of 
Cosenza ; pop. (commune) 12,600. 


produced. 


Pop. 16,000. 


Acrididao* See Locust. 
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Acrobftt literally signifies one who walks on 
tiptoe (Gr. akron, ‘extremity,’ ‘I go’), and 
designates one who performs difficult feats, vault- 
ing, sliding, tumbling, and dancing on a slack or 
tight rope, stretcher either horizontally or ob- 
liquely. These feats reouire great skill, supple- 
ness, and steadiness, Tlie extraordinary skill of 
some performers has given this perilous art a great 
celebrity. Within modem times Farioso, Madame 
Saqui, and Signor Diavolo have excited admiration 
by their marvellous agUity ; Blondin was even more 
widely known. The acrobats of antiquity appear 
to have closely resembled those of our own day. 

Acroceraunia, a promontory of Albanian 
Epims, jutting out into the Ionian Sea, the ter- 
mination of the Montes Ceraunii. This range 
derived its name from the frequent thunder-storms 
which occun-ed among its peaks (Gr. keraunos, 
‘thunder’) The coast of the Acroceraunia was 
dangerous to ships ; hence Horace in a well-known 
ode speaks of its ‘ ill famed i ocks. ’ Its mountains 
are mentioned by Shelley in his poem Arethtisa. 
The promontory ends in Cape Gloasa (Linguetta), 
the right to fortify which is held by Italy. 

Acrocoinlai an American genus of palms. The 
coyol palm (A. mnifera) of Central America yields 
nuts and oil. For A. scleTocaa'jya, see PALM, p. 722. 

AcrolclD) CHa : CH'CHO, an unaatnrated alde- 
hyde. It is a colourless Hquid, boiling at 126° F. 
(52° C.). It constitutes the aond principle pro- 
duced by the desti'uotive diatiDation of fatty bodies, 
and is in part due to the decomposition of glycei'ine. 
It IS prepared by distilling glycerine with a dehy- 
drating agent, potaaaium-Uydrogen sulphate being 
genei ally employed. Two molecules of water aie 
removecl, acrolein being left, CaH^(OH)a=!C8H/) 
-f2HaO. In its state of vapour, it is extiemely 
irritating to the eyes, nostrils, and respimtory 
organs — a properiy to which it owes its name. 
The pungent smell given off by the smouldering 
wick of a candle just blown_ out is due to the 
presence of acrolein. When mixed with a solution 
of potash or soda, the irritating odonr disappear, 
and is replaced by an odour of cinnamon, while a 
brown resinous substance is foimed ; and certain 
oxidising agents, as oxide of silver, convert it into 
acrylic ac/td, CjHgOOOH. 

Acroliths (Gr. akron, ‘ extiemity,’ and lithost 
‘a stone’), name given to the oldest works rf 
Greek plastic art, in which Avood-carving is seen in 
transition into marble statuary. The trunk of the 
figure is still, in the old Bride, of wood, covered 
with gQding or with actual cloth drapery ; hut the 
extremities — head, arms, feet — ^which are meant to 
Mpear naked from below the drapery, ore of stone. 
Compare the chryael^hanUnc statues. 

Acromesalys a disease characterised by over- 
growth of the face, hands, feet, and other parta 
See PiTuiTABY Body, 

AwopoUS) ‘the high-town,’ wae, in many of 
the important cities of Greece and Amo. Minor, 
the name of the citadel. It nsuslly occupied the 
summit of a rock or hill, and was fortified, 
commanding the city and its environs. It con- 
tained some of the most important public build- 
ings, especially temples^ besides affording a last 
Texuge in caee of a hosrile attack. The acropolis, 
like the castle of the middle ages, fonned the 
centre or nucleus around which the town grad- 
naJly grew. Notable amongst these old (jreek 
strongholds were the AcropoEs of Argos ; that of 
Me^ene ; that of Thehe^ called Codmea j that of 
Corinth, known as Acro-Corinthus ; hnt especially 
that of Athens, which was styled pre-eminently 
the Acropolis, and contained the Parthenon, the 
Erechtbeum, and other famous buildings. See 
Athens. 


Acrostic, (Gr., mode up of akros, ‘pointed, 
first,’ and stichos, ‘ a low ’), a term for a number of 
verses the first letters of wliiclj follow some pre- 
deteimined order, usually forming a word— most 
commonly a name — or a pliraso or sentence. Some- 
times the final letters spell words as avoII, and the 
peculiarity will even run down tlio middle like 
a seam. Sir John Davies oorupo.sed twenty-six 
Hymns to Astrea (Queen Elizabeth), nil noroKtics 
oii Elisabetha Keoina. 

One of the most ancient and remarkable acrostics 
is the plirnse in Greek, ‘Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, the Saviour,' the initial letiera of which form 
the word icMhys, ‘fish,’ to Avliich a mystical mean- 
ing was attached (see SyMlioL). In Ilclirow acros- 
tic poetry, the initial letters of the linos or of the 
stanzas were made to run over the letlein of the 
alphabet in their order. Twelve of the psalms of 
the Old Testament are Avritten <m tliis jdan. The 
119th Psalm is the most roniarkahlo. It is com- 
posed of riventy-two divisions or stanzas (coiTe- 
sponding to the twenty-rivo lottem «)f the IlebroAv ■ 
alphabet), each stanza consisting of eight couplets; 
and the iii-st line of each couplet in the first stanza 
beginning, in the original Hebrew, Avitli the letter 
aJ,^h, in the second stanza AvitU he.th, &C. The 
divisions of the psalm are named each after the 
letter that begins the couplets. It Avas oustoniary 
at one time to compose religious versos after tlio 
fashion of those Heorow acrostms, the suoenttsive 
veraes or lines beginning with the Jotters of the 
alphabet in their order. Such pieces wore called 
Adecedarian Hymns . — For the modern acrostic see 
K. Enox, Book of Acrostics (]fl24). 

Acrotc'rioii (Gr., ‘tho summit’), a term for a 
statue or other ornament placed on tlio apex or 
at one of the lower angles of a pediment. Some 
understand by acroterion, the pedestal on which 
such ornament stands. 

Act has various technical meanings, legal and 
other. The phi-ase ‘act in the laAv’ moans gener- 
ally an act Avhich is fitted and designed to have 
a mstinct legal effect. It inoludos a document in 
Avriting, 08 when a person executing a legal instru- 
ment declares it to be his act and deed. Or it may 
be the record of an act or proceeding of a public 
nature, as an Act of Parliament (q.v.). This use 
of the word is derived from the Konions. 

Act op Bankruptcy, in English Bankruptcy 
LaAv, is used to denote certain kinds of acts on the 
part of a debtor whioli render him liable to be 
adjudged bankrupt. Such acts are equivalent te 
the marks of notour bankruptcy in Soots law. See 
Bankruptcy. 

Act or God is a legal expression, and signifies 
I any oocurrenoe not caused by human negligence 
or intervention, such as stonus, lightning, tem- 
pests, the consequences of which no paity under 
any oircumstanoes (independently of special con- 
tract) is bound to make good to another. The 
chief applications aie in the laAv of carriage 
of goods, where Act of God is an exception tO' 
tlie liability of the carrier, and in the law of 
contract, where Act of God often exenses fron> 
performance. 

It is a well -settled principle in law that a man 
is presumed to intend the natural consequences of 
his acts. The term act is very commonly restricted 
to iuteutional acts. But intention is not an 
essential element in those acts Avhich produce legal 
liability. In criminal law, however, m accordance 
■mth the maxim Actw non facit retim, nisi mens 
sit rea, the rule is generally applicable, that a 
man is not responsible for an act unless it be 
coupled Avith wrongful intention or culpable 
negligence. But where the act is a crime in itself^ 

, the evil intention is presumed. 
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Act, in the Diania, is a distinct section of a 
play, in ivhich a detiuibe and colieient part of the 
plot is represented. It is generally subdivided 
into smaller poitions called scenes, and its con- 
clusion is propel ly marked by a fall of the act- 
diop oi curtain. As every dramatic plot naturally 
divides itself into three parts— the exposition, the 
development, and the conclusion or catastrophe — a 
division into three acta would seem moat natural, 
and has been adopted in modei'n comedies. But 
it has been found inconvenient to inclose extended 
plots in such limits, and since the earliest days of 
tragedy, Jive acts have generally been considered 
necessary for its satisfacboiy developmenb. 

Actsca. See Banebebry 

ActiC'on, the hunter, wlio, having surprised 
Diana bathing, was changed by the goddess into a 
stag, and so torn to pieces by his mvn dogs. 

Acta Sanctorum (Acts of the Saints), the 
collective title usually given to various ancient 
woiks on the saints and martyrs, both those of 
the Greek and Homan Catholic churches, but now 
applied especially to one gi’eat collection begun by 
tlie Jesuits in the 17tb century, and continued by 
the Bollandists (q.v.). See also Saint, Martyb. 

Acting:. See Theatre. 

Actinia. See Anemone (Sea). 

Actinism (Gi. akhs, ‘a ray of sunlight^) is a 
term whose signification has varied consideiably. 
It seems to have been invented hy Sir J. Herschel 
(about 1824), and with him it was used to express 
the heating-power of sunlight. His Actinometer 
was employed for the same puipoaes as the Pyr- 
lieliomaber (q.v.). Later the teiin was applied to 
the property — which certain rays of light (alone) 
appeared to possess — of decomposing chemical 
compounds (see SPECTRUM and PHOTOanAPHY). 
More recent discover has proved that there is no 
special class of actinic rays, it being found possible 
to utilise any rays pbotographicsLlly by proper 
physical and chemical processea See Heat. 

Actininni, a name given to a radio-active j 
element which Dehierne separated from pitch- 
blende (before the discoveiy of radium), and \yhich 
he held to be responsible for the radio-activity of 
impure thorium. See RADIUM. 

Actlnolite, a calcium-magnesium-iron Araphi- 
bole (q.v.) generally occurring in columnar or 
fibrous masses of greenish colour. It may be con- 
sideiecl a variety of Tremolite (q.v.). 

Actlnomyco'sls, U disease of cattle long since 
noted, hut for many years confounded with tubercle 
or saicoma. In 1877 Bollinger of Munich showed 
that little yellow grains are always present, con- 
sisting of a minute fungus, with its mycelium 
arranged in a radiate manner. To tins fungus he 
gave the name Actinomyces ; and further observa- 
tion confirmed bis view that it is the cause of 
the disease (ray-fungiu). It is most common in 
cattle, occurs also in pigs, and (rarely) in man. It 
consists of tumours, sometimes of large size, formed 
of infiammatory material deposited round numerous 
grains of the fungus. They frequently suppurate 
and break down. In cattle they occur usumly in 
the jaws, mouth (woody tongue), and stomach; in 
man in the neck, lungs, and adjacent parts. 

Aetlnozo'a (Gr. oMis, ‘a ray,’ and zoon, ‘an 
(uumed'), one of the three classes of Ccelenterates, 
iudnding sea-anemones, dead-men’s fingers, corals, 
&C. Like all Ccelenterates, they possess a central 
month and digestive cavity, and are provided with 
Stinging Cells (q.v.); but they are distinguished 
from the other two classes (Hydrozoa and Cteno- 
phora) by the possession of a immed-in mouth- 
tube, forming a atoniaoh region distinct from the 
body-cavity, and hy the presence of a definite 


number of radial partitions extending from the 
inner tube to the body-wall They are provided 
with tentacles round the mouth, and live either 
isolated or in colonies. The generative products 
aie always formed on the cross partitions or mesen- 
teries above refened to The Aetinozoa include 
two orders — Alcyouaria or Octacoialla, with eight 
tentacles ; and Zoantharia or Hexacoialla, with 
tentacles in sixes. Of the formei, Alcyonium, or 
dead-men’s fingers, is a convenient type ; and the 
sea-anemone is a familiar representative of the 
latter, to which the vast majority of corals also 
belong. See Aloyonium, Anemone ( Sea ), Coral. 

Action* in the legal meaning of the term, is a 
proceeding by which one party seeks in a court of 
justice to enforce some right agaiust, oi to restmin 
tlie commission of some wiong by, another party. 
The general nile is that wherever there exists a 
right recognised by law, theie exists also a remedy 
for any infringement of such right — uhi Jus zbi 
Temediu7n. Thus a right of action, according to 
the classical definition in Justinian’s Institutes is 
Jzis perscquendi ^"ududo quod sibi debetur. In its 
wider meaning it includes both civil and criminal 
proceedings. In its more limited acceptation it is 
used to signify proceedings in the civil courts. 
In England the word is defined by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Consolidation) Act, 1925, 
sec. 225, as a ‘ civil proceeding commenced by writ, 
or in such other manner as may he prescxibed by 
rules of court’ ; but it does not include a criminal 
pioceeding by the crown. The procedure in actions 
in the High Court of Justice is mainly regulated 
by the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1925, 
consolidating the provisions of the earlier Judi- 
cature Acts, and by the mles of the Supreme 
Court, which are made by the judges under powere 
conferred on them by that Act (sec. 210 of tne Act 
of 1926). The High Court of Justice has all the 
powers of a Court of Common Law and a Court of 
Equity ; and the rules of procedure formulated for 
actions in that court have in various ways assimi- 
lated the common law and the equity procedure. 
The old technical distinction between actions at 
law and suits in equity has thus been rendered 
obsolete. A counter-claim is for most purposes of 
procedure, except execution, treated as if it were 
a cross-action to be tried with the oiiginal action ; 
but it is not an action within the meaning of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1926. For the 
purposes of the County Courts Act, 1888, the term 
^action’ includes every proceeding in the court 
which may he commenced as prescribed by plaint. 
Actions iu Scotland were never confined to the 
same rimd formula in original writ and subse- 
quent pleading as in England. Now, however, 
^ere is no very substantiaT difierence between the 
course of an action in England and in Scotland. 
The first step is to bring the defending party into 
court by service of a summons ; the next to ascer- 
tain by a record or adjusted pleadings what is the 
question at issue ; the next to ascertain by au'gu- 
ment, evidence, or both which party is in the right. 
AlU action, in the strict sense, ends at judgment, 
by which the Court decides the question at issue. 
The judgment usually charges upon the losing 
paiiy the ‘ costs ’ or ‘ expenses ’ to which the other 
party bae been put in consequence of the action. 
Every action includes many incidental matters, 
such as motions to recovei documents, to siat new 
parties, to amend, &o. See Common Law, and 
Equity. 

Actimn* a promontory on the west coast of 
Greece, at the entrance of the Ambracian Gulf, 
memorable for the naval victory gained near it by 
Ocbavlan (afterwards the Emperor Augustus), over 
Mark Antony and Cleopatra, which decided the 
fate of Rome and of the world, 2d September 
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31 B.C. The two armies were encamped ou the 
opposite shores of the gnlf. Octaviam had 80,000 
infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and 260 ships of war; 
Antony, 100,000 infantry, 12,000 cavahy, and 500 
ships. Antony’s ships were large, and well pro- 
vided with engines for throwmg missiles, out 
cltunsy in tiieir movements ; Oetavian’s were smaller 
and more aghe. It was the advice of Cleopatra 
that decided Antony to rest the issue on a sea- 
fight. The battle continued for some houra 
undecided ; at last, Agrippa, Avho commanded 
Octavian’s fleet, succeeded, hy a skilful manceuvre, 
in compelling Antony to extend his line of battle, 
the compactness of which had hitherto resisted all 
attempts of the enemy to break through. Cleo- 
patra, who was stationed beliind Antony’s line, in 
terror took to flight with her sixty ships, and 
Antony at once flung away the empire of the 
world, and recklessly followed her ■with a few of 
his ships. The deserted fleet continued to resist 
bravely for some tune, but was finally vanquished. 

Act of €oiig;i*esa« See Congbess of the 
United States. 


Act of Parliament* See Parliament. — 
For tlie Acts of Settlement, of Toleration, of Uni- 
formity, and the Teat Acts, see Elizabeth ( Queen 
OF Bohemia), Tolbbation, Uniformity, and 
Test Acts respectively. 

ActOUs a borough of Middlesex, just beyond 
the western boundary of the county of London ; 
pop. (1931) 70,623.— Acton Burnell is a pariah 
8 milaa SE. of Shrewsbury, rvith the mins of the 
castle where, in 1283, the parliament was held 
which passed the ‘ Statute of Acton Burnell.’ (See 
Merchants, Statute op. ) 


Acton, Sir John Francis Edward (1736-' 
1811), minister of Ferdinand IV. of Naples, was the 
son of an EngUsh physician, and was horn at 
Beaanfon. Acquiring diatinctiou in the naval 
service of Tuscany, he became admiral and gene- 
ralissimo in that of Naples, and soon managed 
the entire adiniuiati'atioii. His measures, ableuut 
arbitrary, ultimately caused a reaction against the 
royal family of Naples, and in favour of the French 
party ; and he feU from power in 1806. — His grand- 
son, John Emerioh Edward Dalberg-Aoton 
Lord Acton (1834—1902), was horn at Naples, and 
succeeded his father as baronet in 1837, He 
was educated at Oscott under Cardinal Tl^iseman, 
and at Munich by Dr Dollinger, whose views he 
zealo^ly espoused, distinguishing himself in Rome 
m 1870 by hiB hostility 'to the dogma of papal infalli- 
bility. He sat in parliament for Carlow ( 1869-66) 
pd was raised to the peerage by Mr Gladstone 
in 1889. Leader of English Liberal Catholics, he 
■was for a time editor of the Home and Foreign 
He^w, and afterwards of the Weekly Chronicle 
and Bi'itish Quarterly ; but it was rather by his 
repute as a scholar of angular learning 
and_ breadth of mind than by bis writings on the 
Vatican decr^ (1874), Wolsey (1877), German 
Schools ^of His^toi'y (1886), and other occasional 
publications, that he had shown himself exception- 
^y well qualified to hold the Cambridge cbm- of 
History as Seeleyb successor ( 1896). His inaugural 
l^^re on The ^udy of History expounded the 
nigh and deep -vdew he took of the subject. The 
inherent worth and interest of hnmanity was his 
lading thonght; the couine of history was for 
him a philosophy of histoiy. His erudition was 
vast, but his lofty ideal of fastidious accuracy 
limited his productiveness, and his published 
works were few; perhaps Iris chief est bequest to 
PMterity wm his planning the great Cambridge 
Modern History. His enormous library, prir- 
cliased after his death by an American million- 
aire, and presented to Lord Morley, found 


an approprraLe resting- place in the uirivorsity of 
Cambridge. 

See Laid Aoton and kis Oirolc, by Cardm.il CTiisquet 
(190C), arrd Figgrs uitd Louroiioo’s editions <if his uH.saya 
and studies (1907), his leotures (1900, 1910), uiul big 
florreapondenoe (1907 et scg.). 

Acts of Sedc'rilllt, ordinancoH of the Court 
of Session or snproure civil court in Scotland, made 
originally under authority given hy King James V. 
in 1532, and ratified by the Scobs A.ct, 1640, chap. 03, 
whereby the jndge.9 are empowered to make such 
rules or ordinances as may ho iieci‘,s.sary for the 
regrrlatioir of legal proccdiiro and Lire o.xncditing of 
jusbree. The court passed a great nuinbor of acts 
piescrihing the funns of pioccss in both Hoporior 
and luferioi courts. Acts of parliament frinjiicntly 
allow or drteeb the Court of Session to make rules 
in the form of Acts of Sederunt ■with a view to 
carrying out the statutory proviHiojis In certain 
cases the rules are laid on the Lahio of parliament, 
and, if not rejected by parliament, have tire, autho- 
rity of an act of parliament. 'I’lic ntle.s in election 
petitions, the fees of law-agonts and burgh logis- 
train, the exanunation of law-agents, and other 
matters are lognlatod by Acts of Sederunt. An 
Act of Sodevnnb ceases to have any o]>orative force 
on the i-epeal of the atatnto nndei the antliority of 
which it was passed. Some of the older Acts of 
Sederunt dealt with matters of snhstantivfi right, 
declaring what the judges approhendrjd f,o he the 
law of Scotland ; Inib no snclr power i.s now (daiinuil. 
In 1913 the Court of Session passed a eoilifying Act 
of Sederuub consolidating and anmnding'pr-oviona 
acts, and repealing all inconsistent tlioi-owith. 

Acts of the Apostles, the Dfib hoolc rrf the 
New Testament, fronr which we derive most of otir 
knowledge of the history of tiro apostolic age. The 
book coinmencos Avitlr an account of the earliest 
Christian community at Jor'usalem, ami concludes 
with a brief reference to the visit of St INiul to 
Rome. It has often been Hnggcated that ‘ From 
Jerusalem to Rome’ would bo n more fitting title 
for the book, since it would more ai>L!y deseriho its 
contents. The chief problonra connected witli the 
book are those of riiotme, date, and 

historical value. On the question of anthorshijo, 
the investigations of Harnack have done much 
to re-estahliah the traditional view tliat it was the 
work of Luke ‘the beloved physician.’ Harnack 
lays Bbies.s on the passages written in the fii'st 
pemon plnral — the ‘we-poseages,’ as theyai'o called 
--and adduces evidence to prove that tire rest of 
oook is the work of the same hand. Motive - — 
Modem scholarship bos rejected the extreme forms 
of the ‘^ndency-theory ’ advocated hy Baur and 
Zeller. The mam motive of the hook was histoiical 
BHpply information to Tlieo)diilns, who was 
probably a Roman official. Incidentally, however, 
the writer attempts to use the story os an encourage- 
ment to the Christiana of his own day, aiul to show 
by T^e of illi^trations that the Ilomon empire 
« ill period always been a protector 

or the Chiistiau religion. Date , — Harnack has re- 
vived the theory that the book was written almost 
^media^ely after the point at which the narrative 
i.e. about 62 A.D. Otherwise, he argues, 
the abrupt ending of Acts seems inexplicable. 

modem scholars, however, seem to prefer a 
date about 80 A.D. ; whUe some, on the ground that 
certain passages seem to imply the use of Josephns, 
date it M late as 100. Historical Value . — The in- 
v^tigationa of Sir W. Ramsay have demonstrated 
the remarkable accuracy of the geogi-aphical and 
mstoncal details in the second part of Acts: The 
descnp'bion of the s'tatus of the civic officials in each 
town_ hM been proved to be trae by the evidence of 
inacnptions, &c. ^ the earlier chapters, however, 
the character of the narrative appears to be less 
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ti ustworthy. The account of the tongues at Pente- 
cost seems to conflict with the statements of the 
Epistles, and many scholars think that the re- 
ferences to Theudas and Judas in Gainaliers speech 
are an anachronism. 

See Harnaok, Luke the Physician; Bamsay, St Paid 
the Traveller, Chase, Credibility of Acts ; Zeller, Acta of 
AposUes Critically Examined (1876); Coininentanea hy 
Wendt (in German), Baokham (Wertminater Commen- 
taries), Knowling (Expositor’s Greek Testament), Baiiilet 
(Century Bible) ; Andrews CWeatminsterNewTeatament). 

Actuary* a word that in England, like actiiarius 
in ancient liome, once meant the clerk or legistrar 
who recorded the acta or business of public bodiM — 
as it still does in the convocation of the province 
of Canterbui y. It was also used for a notary, and 
till the 19th century for the managing secretaiy or 
accountant of a company. Now it means a mem- 
ber of the profession whose calculations supply the 
principles of life assurance, annuity, and reversionary 
business ; the actuary’s functions are the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of probabilities to the affairs 
of life. The Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain 
.and Ireland was founded in 1848 ; the Faculty of 
Actuaiies in Scotland in 1866 ; the Actuarial Society 
of America in 1889. See Annuity, Insuranob, 
Probabilities. 

Acupressure* a mode of arresting hemorTlrage 
from cut arteries, introduced by Sir James Y. 
Simpson. It consists in the insertion of a needle 
through the tissues on both sides of the bleedr 
ing vessel, so that the elasticity of the tissues, 
aided sometimes by a wiie firmly looped round 
tire projecting ends of the needle, presses the 
artery against the needle and closes its tube. It 
is now loi'ely used ; and only under special eixetun- 
stancea. Acupressure has also occasionally been 
used in the treatment of Aneurism (q.v.). 

Acupuncture (Lat., ‘piicldngwitu a needle’) 
is a very ancient remedy, and one practised ex- 
tensively in the East, for the cure of headaches, 
lethargies, &c. In Europe it m prmcipally em- 
ployea to relieve neuralgic pains, and those of 
chronic rheumatism. Steel needles ai'e made 
use of, about three inches long, and set in 
handles. The surgeon, by a rotatory movement, 
passes one or more to the desired depth in the 
tissues, and leaves them there from a few mmutes 
to an hour. Their insertion is accompanied hy no 
pain, except the fii'st prick — a fact the qnacks of 
the 16th century did not foil to take advantage 
of. According to Jerome Goi'dan, they travelled 
from place to place practising acupuncture, and 
hefore insei'ting the needle, they rubbed it with 
a peculiar kind of moCTct, either believmg or 
pi’etending that this made the operation paiaT^s. 
The relief to pain afforded by this simple operation 
is sometimes astonishing, and the wounds are harm- 
less if caie he taken to avoid laige vessels. Needles 
protected except at their points hy insulating 
material are sometimes used as conductors of the 
galvanic current to deep-seated parts. For the 
use of hollow needles in the administration of 
medicines, see Hypodermic Injection. See also 
Neuralgia. 

Ada, a town of the Bachka (Yugoslavia), on 
the river Tlieiss, a tiuding town and import station 
for steamers ; pop. 13,(X)0. 

Adaslo (It. ), a slow or very slow movement or 
measure of time in Music. In the more extended 
compositions of orchestral or chamber music, tbe 
second or third movement is generally marked 
adagio, and serves as a contrast to tbe rapid and 
energetic pace of the preceding and followmg 
parts of the sonata or symphony. The distinctive 
feature of the adagio bemg its power of expression, 
at affords the most direct means to the composer of 


monifeBting his individuality of feeling. The finest 
specimens of the adagio are found m the works of 
the old mastera, above all in Beethoven. In recent 
works, our composers have geneially succeeded 
better in then rapid movements than in the adagio 
(see Symphony). 

Adal is the name of the flat and barren country 
^ing between the Ahyasmian plateaux and the 
fUd Sea, fiom Massowa to the Bay of Tajuira, 
its greatest width being 300 miles. The native 
tribes are of the same stock as the Danalril, and 
are Mohammedans. 

Adalbert* St, the apostle of the Prussians, 
was a native of Prague, and was chosen its bishop 
in 982. His austerity irritated the lawless and but 
recently converted Bohemians, and he was obliged 
to flee from his diocese. Soon after his return, he 
left it anew to carry the gOBuel to the Hungarians. 
He aftenvaids preached without much success to 
the heathen Poles and Prussians, and was murdei'ed 
by the latter, 23d Apiil 997. His body was 
buried in tbe cathedral at Gneaen, and afterwards 
carried to PraOTe; and here, in 1880, his bones 
were diseoveied in a vault and re-interred in the 
catliedral. 

Adalbert, a gi'eat German ecclesiastic, bom of 
a noble fanmy about 1000, was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Bremen and Hamburg in 1046, and 
papal legate to the north in 1053. He soon ex- 
tended his spiiltnal Bway over Scandinavia, and 
canned Chiistianity to the Wends. In 10^ he 
became tutor of the young Henry IV., and soon, 
spite of the opposition of the nobles, niled over 
the whole kingdom. His ambitious mind now 
conceived the design of founding a great northern 
patnarchate, which should vie with the Roman 
curia itself ; hut he died too soon for Uis vast 
design, at Goslar, 16th Maich 1072. 

Adalia* anciently Attalia, officially Antcdya, a 
seaport on the south coast of Asia Miuor, at the 
head of the Gulf of Adalia, exports flour, cotton, 
timber, &c. ; pop. (1927) 17,636. 

Adam and X!y^ tbe names of tbe fiist pair 
of human bein^ in the account of the creation 
given in the book of Genesis. ‘ Adam ’ is strictly a 
generic name, applicable to both man and woman, 
as used in Genesis, chapter i ; hut it came to he 
a proper name used with the article, as in chapters 
ii,, iii., audiv. The origin of the name is uncer- 
tain, hut is usually connected with the Hebrew 
root Adavi, ‘to he red.’ It is often derived from 
Adamah, ‘the CTOund,’ but this is taking the 
simpler from the more developed form. The 
Assyrian equivalent is Adamu, ‘ man,’ used only m 
a general sense^ not as a proper name. This is 
connected by Su- Henry Rawlmson and Profes^r 
Sayce with Adamatu, ‘red skiaa,’ the Assyrian 
woid by wliich the dark-skinned^ Aecadions of 
primitive Babylonia are designated in the bflingaal 
tablets. Eve is the Hebrew Hawaii, which name, 
according to Gen. ill. 20, Adam gave her the 
‘mother of all living.’ Idterally the word means 
‘life.’ 

The early port of Genesis contains two some- 
what different accounts of the creation of Adam. 
In the earlier account (L 26-30), the creation 
of man and woman is given after the creatioii_ of 
the animals; in the second account (chapter ii.), 
the creation of Adam is mentioned before that of 
the animals, and the forming of Eve afterwards. 
The first narrator is common^ called the Elohistic, 
from his use of the name Elohtin for ‘ God;’ the 
second, the Jehovistic, from Ms using the name 
Jehovah Elohim. The Elohistic narrator simply 
states that God created man in his own imaga 
is created at the close of the six days’ work as 
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the lord of the whole lower world, for whom all 
things are made. The Jehoviatio narrator gives 
a detailed account of Paradise, the original ain. 
of Adam and Eve, thek subjection to the curse, 
and expulsion from Eden (q.v.). It is, in Ewald’a 
phrase, the ‘ histoiy proper of the creation of man.’ 
The first condition of Adam and Eve is one of 
innocent simplicity. They are placed in Eden, 
•where they aie allowed to taste freely of the fruit 
of every tree save one. Temptation comes from 
without, through the serpent’s persuading Eve that 
the divine prohibition ia really intended to keep 
Irirman beings from becoming as wise ns Goi 
Eve yields to the temptation, and leads Adam also 
into her sin ; and thus the moral consciousness of 
man awoke, and spiritual death passed upon man- 
kind. _ Adaur and Eve are then driveir out of 
Paradise, and prevented by the chembim and a 
flaming sword which turned every way, from ro- 
tunriiig ‘ to take also of the tree of life, and eat, 
and live for ever.’ Adam lives 930 years; has 
three sons, Cam, Ahel, and Seth, then sons and 
daughters. 

Such is the form of tlie story which has usually 
beeu interpreted by orthodox Jews and Christrans 
as a narrative of literal liistory, notwithstanding 
many difficulties about the antliropomorpliie details 
and the admitted uncertainty of bha point where 
the literal ends and the figuiative begins. Many 
of the later Jews explained the story os on allegoiy. 
PhUo, the foremost -wiitei- of the Alexandrian 
school, explains Eve as the senauons poiii, Adam 
as the rational paiii, of Unman nature. The ser- 
pent attacks the sensuous element, which yields to 
the temptation of pleasure, and next enslaves the 
reason. Clement and Origen adapted this inter- 
pietation somewhat awkwaidly to Christian theo- 
logy. Augustine explained the story as history, 
but admitted a spiritual meaning superinduced 
upon the literal ; and his explanation was adopted 
by the JEtefoimei's, and indeed generally by the 
orihodox 'Within the Bomaii and the various Prot- 
estant chnrches alike. Moie modem critics have 
sought to separate the kernel of history from the 
poetical accretions, and attribute the real value of 
the story, not to its form, hut to the underlying 
Martenaen describes it as a combination 
of history and sacred symbolism, ‘ a figurative pre- 
sentation of an actual event.’ The narrative may 
regarded as eml^ying the philosophy of the 
®ii^d applied to the everlasting problem 
of the origin of sm and suffering ; a question 
me solution of which is scarcely nearer ns now 
t^ it was to the primitive Hebrews. It is not 
the fom of the stoiy which ia material here, but 
toe mbstMce Md the meaning ; and the elemental 
tmto of the faU of man by misnse of his free-will 
remain a religions fact, apart altogether from the 
historical form m which the fact is stated. In the 
Pau^e theology Adam stands as the covenant 
head or federal representative of toe whole human 
race in contradistinction to Christ, ‘the second 
man, the last Adam.’ See Fall. 

and Persian accounts . — ■ 
ihe rnnaamental ideas of pantheism and emana- 
tion, which formed the basis of the great reUgiona 
. . J"® ancient world, were perfectly consistent 
with & vagae theory of the ongin of man, which 
flamed him as having issued somehow from 
toe very substance of divmity itself by a kind of 

K oneous generation— a development of the 
of emanations— rather than as the result of 
a free act of a creative wiP. Such ia the account 
in toe Sanciiomathon, a fragment of a Phcenician 
^am^ony that has reached us in a Gieek version. 
E^ptian ac^unts explain that the fertile slime 
left by the NJ6, under the -vivifying influence of 
toe neat of toe sun’s rays, sprouted into the bodies I 


of men; or os e.xpieaaod in luylJiological form, 
men sprung from the oyo of tlio .sun-god. This 
emanation pioclucod the material body, hut a 
later demiurgic i)rocc,ss moulded the form to 
beauty and conmuiuicatcd to it a soul. Various 
nations were thus forinwl by dilliiwonli godde.sses : 
the Egyptians — the liighesl. nice in Iho world— 
weie inouUletl by the supreme doniiurgo, Khn#nim. 
One very detailed llabylonian account of the ciea- 
tion is _ preserved in the Gicok of llorosus (q.v.). 
According to it tlieie was a iinio whoa tlioro ivas 
nothing but darkness and an abyss of watere, 
inhabited by a inonsti-ous biood of (lomposito 
creatures, over which jnesidcd a woman nameil 
Omoioca ( ‘tlio sea,’ 'J'lmiKit). Ilel cub this woman 
aaimder, making of liei lower liiilf the earth, and of 
liar upper half the ]ioavou.s, while ho <leHtroyfl(l all 
the creatures within her. He next cut ell’ liis own 
head, on whicli tho other gods knoml<*d the blood 
as it gushed out ivith earth, and from it formed 
men. Henco it is that tliey are rational and iiartake 
of divine knowledge. Next he formed, in tho sanio 
Way, the animals, then tlio stare, tlio sun, tho moon, 
and the hvm jilauots. Here, leaving out tho poly- 
theistic element, the facts follow tho same orilcr a» 
in tho nan-ativo of the JeliovisLii’i author of ( Jonosis. 

Another account, decipliorod from tho ciiimiforiu 
inscriptions, has a striking resemhlance to tho story 
in the iiret chapter of Gonosis, but il. is (ino.sl.ionod 
by Sayco whether this account was transUtod into 
Assyrian from an older Accmliaii doenmont, or in its 
present form is older than tho 7bli eontnry n.o. 
Unfortunately only poitions of it exist. It would 
iihat in those insciiptions tlio ovonts of each 
of toe days’ work wore recorded on a special tablet 
and that the immliors of the tahlots gonomllv 
folio wed tire same order os tho days of creation in 
^nesis. Thus, tho first, whicli givas an account of 
Uioos and the genomtion of tire gods, corrospouds 
olosely with the first two vorees of tire first ohaptor 
of Genesis, even to tho same word boing usoil in 
both narratives ua the name of the Chaos. Tire fifth 
tablet, giving the creation of tire heavenly bodies, 
18 the most recognisaldo portion, and is dosoly 
pa^llel to tho fourth day of creation in ( Tenesis ; 
while the seventh corresponds with tire sixth day. 
Another tamet refere to the creation of man, ascriD- 
ing to Hea. os in all tho roferoncos ia other 
early tablet from Nippur, now in 
Jrhiladelphia, was found by Dr Langdon in 1014 to 
preserve part of a Sumerian hymn to the creatress 
Nimtud, giving tire story of the fall and the 
nooci. Noah, or Tagtog, a gardener, is cursed hy 
Nimtud for eating of the cassia ti-ee. In Babylonian 
frequently occurs j and 
from hiB epithets is evidently an embodiment of 
mmal' evil. An aanhaic Babylonian gem represents 
which are seated a man 
JhAir uTnsi * serpent behind tire latter, and 
are Btretchod out towards tire fruit 

tw W Schroder warns us 

t^t here there is not the slightest indicated rofer- 
to what constitutes the specific feature of that 
Pi'csentotion of the fruit by the 
as the recognised 

The relimon of Zoroaster is the only one of the 

Sd drisScif & ^ Of a personal 

toSdA i ^ “ primordial mattei*. Ahura- 
AT,?™® §0^* creates the uni- 

verae and man m ^ ^ccesmve periods of a year. 

to “ Gayfimaretan. In the pievi 
Bun^vh, the cosmogony goes further. Here 
both a man type and a bnJl type are formed, who 
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live for 3000 years on the earth, until the latter is 
destroyed by AngrOinainyus, representing the evil 
principle. Next the man also falls, but fiom hia 
body after forty years spriuga a stalk, from Avhich 
blooms a creature of double body, both male and 
female, which Ahuramazdfi. divides into two, aud so 
forms Maacbya and Maschyfina, the couple from 
whom descend the whole human family. 

It was a common opinion that man was created 
both male and female in one body, and that the 
two sexes were separated to fonn man and woman. 
This is taught by many of the Rabbis, and is 
suggested by Amtophanes in the Symposiujn of 
Plato, to explain the passion of love, which is 
merely a craving of the incomplete and imperfect 
for its original completeness and perfection. Xenor- 
mant endeavours to show that this is home out 
by Gen. i 28, and chap. v. 2, aud the interpreta- 
tion has the authority of Jewish ti'adition, as well 
in the Taigums and Talmud, as in scholar's like 
Moses Maimomdes, and Eusebius of Caesarea. 

Gfreek, FolynesioMi Zulu, and other accounts . — 
An ancient Greek account represents Prometheus 
as making the first man out of earth, or clay and 
water, and then quickening him with fire stolen 
from heaven; but earlier accounts limit hia work to 
the latter function, and make men spring up out of 
the soil. Hesiod describes man in his primitive 
state as free from sickness and evil before Prome- 
theus stole fire from heaven, and Pandora, who 
corresponds to Eve, brought miseries to the earth. 
Prometheus gives man the capability of knowledge ; 
his daring theft is for man the beginning of a fufler 
and higher hfe. ABlsohylua regards Prometheus as 
the representative of humanity, led into miseiy by 
hia self -■will, until he submits to the higher ■will of 
God. This corresponds with the story of Genesis, 
save that in the latter the spiritual features are 
clearer and more distinct. 

In Scandinavian mythology, the gods draw the 
first men from the trunks of ■tiees. In many primi- 
tive mythologies, the first man is synenymous ■with 
the deity, himself his o'wn creator. The "theory of 
family manes, carried back "to tribal gods, leads 
us naturally upwards to a di'vme ances'tor, or 
first man. Among the Polynesians, men are 
^rung from the mvine Mani, the Raratongan 
Tiki, the Tii of the Society Islands, whose son 
Taata ( ‘ man ’ ) precisely represmitB a Polynesian 
Adam, the ancestor of the human mce. In the 
mythology of Kamchatka, one of the sons of 
Kutka, the creator, is Eaetsh, the first man, 
who after Ids life on earth descends into Hades "to 
be lord of the rmder world. The Brazilian tribes 
refer their origin to Tamoi, "the grandfather, the 
first man, who after living on earth and teaching 
men to till the soil, ascended to the sky, there to 
receive the souls of his descendants as they die. 
The Hindu Yoma is not only the first created man, 
but the fii'st who died, the ‘first to show us the 
way when onr course is inn, and our sun sets in the 
far west. ’ In later Indian theology, he becomes also 
the awful Judge of tiie dead, wuo assembles the 
souls of men in a house apjminted to them for ever. 
The sumeme god of the Dacotah Ladians is the 
creator ^nka^mee, who after he had finished the 
Tti aki-ng of the world, took oue of his own divine 
offspring, and grinding him to powder, sprinkled it 
upon the earth. This produced many worms which 
matured into infants ro become fuU-mo'wn Daco- 
tahs. Similarly, the Jouskeha of the Iroquois was 
at once creator of the world and father of the 
human ra<^ ; and the gods of the Quiches of Guate- 
mala, Tohil, discoverer of fire, Avilisa and Kacavitz, 
were apotheosiBed men, who were actual progeni- 
tors as well as ancestral deities. The Zulus cany 
their worsMp of ■the man^ of the dead back into 
tribal deities (TJnkulunlbila), and beyond these to 


the on^al race deity and ci'eator, the Fu-st Man 
— he who ‘ broke off in the beginning,’ the Old-old- 
one, the great Unkulunkulu. 

Later Jewish, Gnostic, and Moslem Femows.— In 
Rahhinical and Moslem theology, tUe first man has 
hardly more than a place of precedence in Hades 
or m ueaven. Yet even hei-e we find traces of the 
universal^ tendency to deify an ideal ancestor; for 
the Rabbinical Adam is a gigantic being reaching 
from earth to heaven. Rabbi Jehuda says that as 
he lay stretched out on earth be covered it com- 
pletely. Eve’s proportions were correspondingly 
large. When be was first cieated, the angels stood 
in awe of him, and all cieatuies hastened to 
worship him. Then God caused a sleep to fall on 
Adam, and removed a portion of every limb- Thus 
he lost hia vast stature, but remained perfect in 
every part. His first wife was Lilith; but she 
fled from him when Eve was created. At the 


marriage of Adam and Eve, who were of course 
endows with every gi'ace, angels were present, 
some playing on mnsic^ instruments ; while the 
sun, moon, and stai's danced together. The 
happiness of the h'uman pair ecceited envy among 
the angels, and the seraph Sammael tempted 
them, and succeeded in bringing -them to meir 
faU. The Tai'gum of Jonathan makes Eve created 
from the thirteentli rib of Adam’s right aide; and 
thus he was furnished "with one rio more tbaTi 
any of Ms descendants. According to the Koran, 
ail the angels paid homage "to Adorn, except Ehlia, 
who, on account of his rrfusal, was expelled from 
Paradise. To gratify his revenge, be tempted them 
to sin. In the system of the Christian GnoatieSj 
Adam, the primm man, stands as earthly repre- 
sentative of the Demiurge, and ranks as one of 
the highest ./Eons, 

Some have tned to establish from the double 
account of the creation in Genesis that there 
were two creations of man — ^the first, a defective 
race wMch peopled the whole Gentile world; the 
second, Adam, from ■whom the Jews were speci- 
ally descended, The argument for the pre- 
Adamite creation will he found in a ennous 
book published in 1666 hy Isaac de la Peyreira, a 
converted Jew, who afterwards, for safety’s sake, 
recanted his errors at Rome. 

Science and the Unity of Man . — The question of 
the unity of man has caused much controversy. 
The old chronology was set aside when geology 
and archaeology made it manifest that man 
existed on the earth many thousanda of years 
ago. This discovery removetl the chief difficulty 
of the monopenists, who had to account for the 
OTeat varieties in the present races of men as 
having sprung from one common stock ■witbin a 
limited period of time. The polygeniats pointed to 
the remarkable pei'mouence of type, in spite of the 
differentiating conditions of clmiate and circum- 
stance, to prove that such rac^ as the Negroes, 
Mongolians, and "Whites were distinct species — 
each sprung from a separate origin in its own 
region. But fuller knowledge of savage man has 
demonstrated the essential identity in the -working 
of his mind as well os the structure of hia body 
with the most cultured races ; aud experience has 
shown that all the present races, in spite of form 
and colour, are capable of forming crossed races of 
every combination. Moreover, the modem doctrine 
of evolution, or the development of sppeies, has con- 
firmed the monogenist theory in insiBtmg against 
constituting sepoi-a-fce species where the differences 
axe moderate enough to be accoimted for as due to 
variation from a single type. 

The question of the original unity or diversity 
of language is not, however, necessarily identical 
■with tiiat of the unity of the human race. For, 
even allowii^g manldnd to hawe descended from a 
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single pair, language might not have originated 
till long after they had passed away; and the 
formation of language may not have taken place 
at once, but may nave 'been a gradual process 
going on for ages. However this may be, the 
faculty of speech is still one ^and mark of dis- 
tinction between man and the brute ; and tlie fact 
remains that no anthropoid ape has ever i-oised 
himself to the level of articulate-speaking man. 

The story of Adam has been a rich subject both 
in literature and art. It was frequently treated by 
the medieval painters, and formed the material of 
many mysteries and other poems. Of more modem 
worlm, it is enough to mention the splendid epic of 
Milton, Paradise Lost. Here Adam and Eve are 
the archetypal man and woman, sketched with out- 
lines that con only be compared for grand simplicity 
mth Michelangelo’s two frescoes in tlie Siatine 
Chapel, of Adam and of Eve coming into life. 

See Tyler’s PrinuMve Cvltiire ( 1871) ; Darwin’s Descent 
of Man (1871); Haeckel’s Htstm-y of Creation (trans. 
by Bay Lankeater, 1876) ; Pesobel’s Races of Man ( trans. 
1876); Eaudissm’s Studien, ntr aemxtischen Relifnons- 
geschvMe ( 1876-78) ; Be Quatrefages’ The Human S/weiea 
( trans. 1879 ) ; Professor Sayce’a edition of Gleorge Smith’s 
Chaldean Account of Oeneais ( 1880 ) , vol i. ( 1882 ) of 
Lenormanfs Les Origines de VHistoire dlapr^ la Bible ; 
Schrader’s KeUinadanften und das AUe Testament (2d 
ed. 1883 ; Eng. trana voL L 1886 ) ; Sayce’s Introdtuc- 
tion to the Sciemce qf Language (2n<l ^ 1883); and 
Eichthal’s MUanges de Oritugu^ (1886). 

Adsm OF Bremen, an old liistorical writer, 
whose work entitled Qesta, Pontijicimi Hamnnen- 
burgmsiiim gives a history of the archbishopric 
of Hamburg from 788 A.B. to the death of the 
Archbishop Adalbert in 1072. It baa great Matori- 
oal value; besides notices of ecclesiastical affaiis, 
it ^vea accounts of the northern Slavonic tribes, 
which the author collected during a visit to the 
Danish king Svend-Estrithson, and it is the earliest 
ivritten evidence for the contact of the Northmen 
with America in the 11th century. Adam was 
canon and magister scholarum at Bremen fiom 
1069 to the time of his death, which took place 
about 1070. The best edition of his work is that 
in the So'-ipt. Rer. Germ. (3d ed. 1917). 

Adam, Adolphe Charles ( 1803-66), composer, 
bom in Paris, was professor of Composition m the 
Conservatoire from 1848. His best works are his 
comic opeias, among which the chief is the Pos~ 
tillon de LoTigjtimeau ( 1836 ). 

Adam, Alexander, LL.D. , was horn near 
Eoitm, Elginshire, 24tli June 1741. The son of a 
small farmer he had to ' struggle through much 
nardship m the pursuit of learning; but in 1767 
he came to Edmburgh TJniverai^, and in 1761 ob- 
tained the he^-mastership of Watson’s Hospital, 

V®? of tbe High ScW. 

Thm post he fiUed for nearly forty years with 
mstmgumh^ ability and success, raising the repu- 
tation of the school beyond what it had ever been 
I . oro* Scott, Homer, and Jeflhey were um nny 
Ins pupils. In some of his reforms he encountered 
mch oppomtion as now seems almost fabnlons. 
Me pub^^ a new Latin grammaa- (1772) 
English ; but the town- council pro- 
^bited to from teeing it. His Roman /nti- 
quittes (1791) was the work which did most to 
pronwte his reputation, and for many yeara was 
p ® best manu^ of the Irind in existence. TTth 
Sum^ry of Geography and History appeared 
Biography in 1800, his 
abridgment of a lai-ger work 
1806. On ISth^Decem- 
ber 18^ he died of apoplexy, his last words being : 
But It groiVB dark, boys ; you may go. ’ ® 

poetess, was bom near 
Greenock in 1710, and died in the Glasgow poor- 


house in 1765, after a joyless life, iirst us school- 
mistress, then as liawkcr. Her Poems (17;14), 
religious eHusioiis in the Tate and Brady style’ 
by no means support the claim luivancod for her 
to the autlioreliip of ‘ There ’s iiao Luck ahoob 
the House,’ wliicli, witli luucli luoio liKolihood, 
is asoribed to Mickle. See a long article in The 
Athenceum for 27tli January 1877. 

Adam, Paul (1862-1920), French novelist, an 
early upholder of syuibolisin, wrote Chair malic 
(1886), La Force (1899), L’lC)i/mit d'Ansterlits 
{ 1902), La Ruse ( 1903 ), An Ifoicil dc J mllet ( 1903 ). 
Lc Tmist ( 1910 ), &c. 

Adam, Roueut, a distinguished aicliitoet, was 
born at Kiikcaldy in 1728. llis futlioi, William 
Adam of Mai-yburgli, Fife, wlio died in 1748, m'os 
also an .architect of no mean loputc'. Artor leaving 
Edinburgh University, Llobert Adam juocecdod 
in 1754 with ClcrisHeau, a French audiitect, to 
Italy, and thonoe to Dalmatia, wlieio lie made 
drawings of the ruins of Dioclotian’s palace at 
Siialato. On his letuni to Ilritiiiii, m 1762, lie 
ivoa appointed arcliiteot to the king. In opposi- 
tion to the licavy style of arcdiiteeture then 
prevalent, ho introduced a taste for lightness 
and decoration, wliicli, however, tended to tlie 
opposite extrome of weakness and triviality, lu 
1768 lie was elected inoniber for Kinross-shiro. 
During upwards of twenty-live years his practice, 
in partneiship with his brother .lames (d. 1794), was 
moie extensive than that of any other architect. 
In 1773 the brobliere conuuoncod to publish a sorios 
of engravings of their chief designs, which was com- 
pleted by a posthumous third volume in 1822. Kobert 
died in London 3d March 1792, ami was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. In Edinburgh his prin- 
cip^ works are the Register House, and the Old 
College, the latter modilied by W. II. Playfair 
and Sir Rowand Anderson. Glasgow oives the old 
Royal Infirmary to him ; and London, tluj Adelplii 
buildings (so called after the two brothers) and 
wie screen to the Admiralty. Other woiks were 
Caenwood House, Kedleston Hall, Luton House. 
Lansdowne House. See books by S warbriok ( 1 916 ) 
Mid Bolton (1922).— Ilia nephew, the Right lion, 
William Adam of Blair- A dam (1761-1839), sat in 
parliament os a Whig from 1774 to 1811, and in 1816 
was appointed chiefoommissioner of the Scottiah 
court. He wa.a Tathov of John Ad AM (1779- 
1826), Anglo-Indian statoanmn, of Admiral Sir 
(1780-1863), and of General Sir 
Fredemok Ad^ ( 1781-1863) ; whilst Sir Oharies 
was father of William Patrioic Adam ( 1823-81 ), 

whip, and then governor of 
Madras for the last few months of his life. 

Adam de la Hallo. See Halle. 

Adamailt, a term now used to express any 
substance of extraovdinaiT hardness, chiefly a 
frnm 'vto The name, derived 

rn f 1 '“^vincible,’ was attached 

bo a supposed stone or mineral, as to the properties 
vague notions long prevailed ^Theo- 
^ hardest ctystalline gem 
then knpwn-tbe emeiy-stone of Naxos. But liter 
Latin was evidently confused with the 

to the name 

ofton Jodestone or magnet, and was 

Tufu “ aynoiiymons with it by early writers, 
tire the 174 centur^but 

BniaTif R time had a currency among 

®y”°^yn’ of diamond.^ See the 
artide Adamant in the Hew English Dictionary. 
Adamantine Spar. See Corundum. 

tLo :^^oan teiTitory lying between 

emir name? frW a Fnlali 

eSlv 1n tire ®®tabhshed his authority there 
earl^ in the 19th ceutuiy, By Anglo-German 
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agieements (1885-90) the greater part of Adaniawa 
became German, and a small region in the NW. 
Biitish. Since 1900 the Biitisli pait, including 
Yola, the capital, has been in northern Nigeria. 
The remainder was placed undei French adminis- 
tration ill 1919. See Cameroon, Nigeria. Amid 
the soubheim mountains rise numerous streams, 
the most important being the Benue (q.v.), which 
wateis the entire province. 

Adamites* a 2d-centuiy Gnostic sect in Africa, 
who sought to lecall the state of innocence men 
were in before the fall, rejected marriage, and went 
naked. Part of their doctrines were in the middle 
ages ademted by some of the Beghards or Brethren 
of the Free Spirit ; especially in Bohemia and 
Moravia, where Ziska slew large numbers of them. 

Adamnau* Columba’s biogi-apher, was horn 
about 626, of the race of Hy-Neill, in that part of 
Ulster which now foi-ms the county of Donegal. 
Educated at the monastic seminary of Clonard, in 
his 28th year he joiued the Columban brotherhood 
of Iona, of which, in 679, he was chosen abbot, 
the ninth in succession to his great kinsman, the 
founder. In 686 he paid a visit to his friend and 
pupil, Aldfrid, king oi Northumbria, to procure the 
release of some Ii-isb captives; and during this 
visit, and another one two yearn latei*, he was con- 
verted to the Roman views as to the holding of 
Easter and the shape of the tonsure. Those views 
he endeavoured to inculcate in Iona, and also in | 
Ireland, which he twice revisited, in 692 and 697 ; 
but he failed, at least m Iona, and it is said tliat 
mortification at the failure caused his death, which 
befell on 23d September 704, the day of his transla- 
tion in old Irish and Scottish calendars. He left 
behind him a Latin treatise ‘ On the Holy Places’ 
of Palestine and other countries, dictated, he says, 
by Ajrculfus, a Frankish bishop, who, returning 
^m a pilgrimage, had been wrecked on the 
Western Isles. It is valuable as one of our earliest 
descriptions of Palestine : and three editions of it 
were published between 1619 and 1734, and one in 
1889 ( ed. G. J. R. Maepheraon ). Adamnan's Vision, 
a professed account of his visit to heaven, and hell, 
is preserved in an Irish MS. of the 12th century, but 
was certainly vmtben by a later hand ( 10th or 11th 
century; see Boswell’s Fis Adamnain, 1009). A 
work of surpassing interest that is certainly his is the 
Vita Sancti Columhce, his Life of Columha. Along 
with miracles and many stories palpably incredible, 
this book leveals a great deal of distinct and minute 
matter concerning the remarkable community 
to which both the author and his hero belonged. 
From an 8th -century codex found at Schaff- 
hausen in 1846, Dr Reeves edited it in 1867 
for the Bannat^e Club ( ^.v . ), and the Irish 
Archaeological Society. On this edition was founded 
the sixth vol. (1874) of Sistonans of Scotland, with 
a translation. Most of oui knowledge about the 
early Scoto-Irish Church is comprised in that 
volume. Other editions of the life are those by 
Dr Fowler (Oxford, 1895; 1920). 

Adams* township of Massachusetts, 7 miles 
S. of North Adams, with textile and paper maun- j 
factures ; pop. 13,000. 

Adams* Charles Francis, an American diplo- 
matist, the son of John Quincy Adams, was born | 
in Boston on the ISbh of August 1807. He passed 
his childhood mostly in St Petersburg and London, 
graduated at Harvard, studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1823. He seived foi five years 
in the legislature of Massachusetts. In 1858, and 
again iu 1860, he was elected to congress for Massa- 
chusetts. In 1861 he was appointed minister to 
England, where he Eicquitted himself with credit 
in the difficult and important oontrovei'sies that 
arose between his gevemment and Great Britain 


during the Civil War. He resigned this office in 
1868, was an aibitiator in the Alabama claims 
tiibunal at Geneva (1871-72), and died 21st Nov- 
embei 1886. He published the Life and Works of 
John Adams [\Q\' (Ah, 1850-56), the Familiar Letters 
of J. Adams and his Wife (1876), and the Memoirs 
of J. Q. Adams (12 vols. 1876-77 ) There is a Life 
(1900) of him by his son CHARLES Francis (1835- 
1915), who also wrote Ttailroads (1878), Studies 
Military and Diplomatic (1911), and works on 
Massaclmsetbs history, and whose autobiography 
was edited by W. C. Ford (1916). — Another son, 
Henry (1838-1918), is remembered chiefly for his 
History of the United States, 1801-17 (0 vols. 1889- 
91 ) and his autobiography. The Education ofHen'ry 
Adams (1918); he wrote also on Gallatin, Ran- 
dolph, &c 

Adams, Herbert Baxter (1850-1901), Ameri- 
can educationalist and historian, professor of 
History at Johns Hopkins University from 1883 
to 1901, AVi-oto a Life of Jared Sparks (2 vols. 
1893), and edited the series of Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Histomj and Political Science from its 
inception. 

Adams, John, the second president of the 
United States, was born m Braintree, about 10 miles 
from Boston, on the 19 bb of October 1735, old style. 
By later bonndaiy chaimea his birthplace became 
j included in Quincy. He was the eldest son of 
John Adams, a farmer, and distinguished himself 
at Harvard College. He at faret intended to 
become a minister, but the orthodox teachings 
of that day ‘di-ove bun from the profession of 
divinity to that of the law.’ After his graduation, 
in 1755, he was master of a school for three years 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, studying law meaji- 
while, and was admitted to the bar in 1768. For 
the practice of the law, he was pre-eminently 
qualified by these natural endowments — a sonna 
constitution of body, a clear and sonorous voicej a 
ready elocution and intrepid courage, characteristica 
wbicn served him in excellent stead in the stormy 
political caieer which he was destined to pass 
through. 

In 1768 Adorns removed from Braintree tO' 
Boston — ^then a town of about 16,000 inhabitants 
— ^where he soon acquired ‘moie business at the 
bar than any other la'v^er in the province.’ 
Soon after his settlement in Boston, the Attorney- 
general of the province (an officer of the crown )■ 
tendered hiTn the post of Advocate-general in the 
Court of Admiralty, an offer wMcli his ardent 
sympathies with tue colonists, as against the 
crown, constrained hiTn to deefine. Important 
questions tonching the rights and duties of the 
colonies under the crown were at this time being 
freely debated, and Adams is credited with 
having struck the key-note of the revolution 
which separated the colonies from the mother- 
county, by protesting before the governor and. 
council in 1765, against the enforcement of the 
Stamp Act, and against any right of parliament to 
tax the colonies without their consenl;. Althouch 
one of the most resolute and pTominent of tne 
advocates of the popular cause, ne appears pever 
to have countenance or encouraged those violent 
excesses of the coloniaia which, ended in coercive 
measures on the part of the crown ; and when, in 
March 1770, some soldiers stationed in Boston flred 
on a mob and killed several persons, his sense of 
duty induced him to imperil his popularity by act- 
ing as counsel for the soldiers, wno were tri^ for 
murder. In the some year the people of Boston 
elected him a member of the general court (the 
legislature): but his health famng, he withdrew 
from public life, and removed his residence, in 1771, 
tq. Braintree. Meanwhile he was chosen one of 
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the five dele^tes from Maasachusetts to the first 
Contiiiental CongreBS, which met in Philadelphia 
in September 1774 

Here he found a fit arena for the exeicifio of those 
great talents, both for huBinesa and debate, which 
ultimat^ raised him to the leademhip of that 
body. He proposed and secured the mection of 
George Washington as commander-in-chief of the 
Continental Army ; he carried (May 1776) a resolu- 
tion that the colonieB should assume the duty of 
self -government ; and on the 7th of June seconded 
a motion made b^ Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
that these colonies ‘ are and of right ought to be 
free and independent statea’ The support on the 
floor of congress of this motion and of the ‘Declar- 
ation of Independence ’ which followed, devolved 
mainly upon Adams, who, in the face of a sturdy 
opposition, acquitted himself with such ahUity as 
to lead Jefferson to style him ‘The Colossus of 
that debate. ‘ 

The public duties which devolved upon Adams 
after the passing of the Declaration ot Independ- 
ence in congress are reported as something enor- 
mous. He was appointed president of the Board 
of War, and a member of upwards of ninety 
committees, of twenty-five of which he wos chair- 
man. He records that he was kept constantly at 
work from four o’clock in the morning until ten 
at night. After months of these incessant labours, 
he was granted a long vacation in the winter of 
1776-7, and fi n a l ly retired from congiesa in Novem- 
ber of the latter year. He was, however, iraine- 
^tely appointed a commissioner at the court of 
France, from which he returned in 1779, and took 
part in a convention to frame a constitution fox 
the state of Massachusetts. In November he 
fligaia embarked for Europe, armed with powere 
from congr^ to negotiate a treaty of peace and 
cominerce with the mother-conntiy ( with which the 
colonies were still at war); hut the object of his 
miBSWn becoming known at Paiia, the lealousy of 
the Frmch minis try was aroused, and tli rough 
th^ influence his powers were revoked. He next 
v^t^ Amsterdam, in an endeavour to interest 
Butch capitalists iu the cause of his country • and 
in January 1781 he was authorised to represent the 
colonies at the court of Holland. Meanwhile a 
new commi^on, consisting of Adams and four 
coadjutors, had been appointed by the American 
congr^ te settle the terms of peace between the 
Unit^ States and the mother- country, and on the 
treaty was signed. In 
i7«5 Adams was appointed minister to England, 
a position which he held until he was re^Ued, 
atlns ™ revest m 1788. While in London 
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See Works of John Adams, edited by his givandaon, ('1. F. 
Adams (10 vols. 1860-1866); Lifeof folm Adtints, by J. Q. 
Adams and 0. F. Adams (2 vols. 1871); John Adams 

i American Statesmen Senes), by John T, Mitrso, jnn, 
1885) ; and The Adams Family, bj' J. T. Adams ( 1030). 

Adams* John Couch, discoverer, Hiinultunc- 
ously with Levenier, of the phiiiet Neptune, wiis 
born near Launceston in Cornwall, 1810. Be w'as 
sent in 1839 to Bb John’s College, Cambridge, 
wheie, in 1843, he attained the honour of senior 
wrangler, and became a luatlicniutical tutor. Soon 
aftei taking liis degree, he uiulerteok to find out 
the cause of the irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus, anticipating, indeed, liis owoi ami Lever- 
rier’a discovery — that they are due to the influence 
of a then unknown planet. Loverner did not 
commence his reseaichcs till the suininer of iSJfi; 
and on the Ist of Juno 1846 he puhlisliod the re- 
sults of Ilia calculations, assigning to the unlcnoivn 
planet almost the saitio place ns Adams liiul done 
in a iiaper which ho left with the AHtronoiuer 
Royal at Greeuwicli Ohsorvatory in October 1846, 
hut which ho neglected to pnhlisii. T^cvenior thus 
acquired a larger share in the honour of the iUh- 
coveiy ; hut the merit of Aduins is not lens, and the 
council of the Royal Astronomical Society aw'ardod 
equal honoure to both in 1848. Noptune was 
actually observed, near the place assigiioth by ( Jalle 
atBerlm in September 1846. In 1868 Adaius was 
appointed to the Lowiulean Professor.slii]> of Astron- 
omy, Cambridge. Ho nijvlo important resoan'lies 
as to the secular acceleration of tlio moim’s menu 
motion, on the November nioteore, and on other sub- 
.l®‘5t3< He died at Cai\ibiidgo, 2lBt Jiiuuuvy 189si. 
his ScientiAc Paper's (edited by W. (}. Adams, 
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with Life by Gloislier, 1806-98), and ProfosBor II. 
H. Turner's Astrcnmmcal Discaocm (1904). 

Adaiiis«JoiiN QuiNOY, an American Htut/eHninu, 
the son of President John AtlaniB, and himsolf the 
sixth president of the United States, was horn in 
the pa^h of North Braintree (now tiuincy), iu 
tM colony of Massacliiisottg Bay, July 11 , 1767, 
V^en eleven yeare old, he accompanied his 
father on a diplomatic joninoy to Paris, and at 
tee age of fourteen became private sccrelaiy to 
Frmcifl Dana, the envoy from the United States 
to_ St Petersburg. He was secretary to the com- 
mipion which negotiated the treaty of peace 
tetween the colonies and the mother-country ; but 
^ received the appoiut- 
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resigned his seat in the senate. In 1809 he was 
appointed minister to St Petersburg by President 
Madison ; in 1814, -was chosen a member of a com- 
mission to negotiate a treaty of peace between 
Great Briiain and the United States, and in the 
folloAving year became minister at the court of St 
James’s, where he remained until he was recalled in 
1817 to assume the duties of secretary of state under 
President Monroe. In the latter capacity he nego- 
tiated with Spain a treaty for the acquisition of 
Florida by the United States, and for the settle- 
ment of the western boundary of Louisiana; and it 
is claimed that to biTn belongs the paternity of that 
policy which denies the right of interference 
European governments in the affair's of the Ameri- 
can continents, familiarly kno'wn as ‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine. ’ 

On the close of Mom-oe’s administration in 1826, 
Adams was elected president by the House of 
Representatives — no election having been made by 
the people. An uneventful administration followed. 
FaiEng of an election for a second term, he retired 
to his home at Quincy, depressed, unhappy, and 
poor in pmue. In 1830 he was elected by the 
National Republican (afterwar-ds the Whig) party 
to the lower house of congress, where he became 
par'ticularly noted as a promoter of the growing 
anti-slavery sentimenta of the Northern States; 
was ever ready to defend the abstract right of peti- 
tion, and subjected himself to severe reproaches by 
coirstantly laying before the house floods of petr- 
tions for the abolition of slavery. One of the 
ablest of the old school of statesmen, _ he was re- 
turned to each successive congress rmtil his death, 
which occurred in the Speakers room of the House 
of Representatives, February 23, 1848. 

His Memoirs were edited by his son, Charles F. Adams, 
in 12 vola ; his Writings by W. C. Ford ( 12 vols. 1913 
etseq.)’, his Diary by A. Navms (1928). See Lives by 
John T. Morse (1882) and W. O. Stoddart (1887). 

Adams, Samuel, American statesman, was 
bom at Boston, U.S., SOTtember 27, 1722, and 
maduated at Harvard. BTe was destined for the 
Congregationalist ministry, but by his father’s mis- 
fortunes was obliged to engage in business, which 
he pr^ently exchanged for a coUectoiship of taxea 
He displayed on all occasions an unflinclring zeal 
for popular rights, and in 1765 was elected by the 
pariioric par^ a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature. He played a prominent part as deputy 
of his native state in 'the Philadelphia congress, 
and si^ed the Declaration of Independence (1776). 
He to^ an active share in framing the constitution 
of Massachusetts, and was for Bevel’s! years presi- 
dent of its senate. He held the office of its lieu- 
tenant-governor from 1789 to 1794, and of governor 
frorn that time till 1797. He then retired from 
public life, and died at Boston, 2d October 1803, 
pool as he had lived. Adams was somewhat 
bigoted, both in leli^ou and politics. He was 
prejudiced against Wwhington, whose conduct of 
the war his ignorance of mrliteinr matters led bim 
to think weak and dilatory, in 1776 he antici- 
pated Napoleon by applying the term, ‘a nation 
of shopkeeper's,’ to the JEnglish. See Lives by Wells 
(3 vols. Bost. 1866) and Morse (Best. 1884); his 
Writings, ed, Cushing ( 4 vols. 1904-8). 


Adftiiis, Thomas, a notable Puritan preacher, 
of whose ^rsonal history few details are precisely 
■ 1®53 he held charges 

in Bedfordshire, Buckingham, and London. His 
most notable works are his sermons and his com- 
mentary on. 2d Peter. Southey called bim ' the 
prose Shakespeare of Puritan theologians,’ 

Adams, English navigator, who 

WM born in 1664 at Gilllngbam, near Chatham, and 
who from 1600 till his 1^20 wfts rosidozit 


in Japan, where he was ‘in such favour with two 
emperors as never was any Christian in those parts 
of the world ’ See bis Lettere in vol. i. of Puoxhas 
his Pilgri'ines ; his Log, ed. Purnell (Japan Soc. 
xiii ) ; also the Diary of Richard Cocks ( 1883 ). 

Adam’s Apple, the popular name given to the 
projection m the foie-part of the neck formed by 
the auteiior extremity of the thyioid carfilage of 
the larynx ; so called fium the notion that it was 
caused by a bit of the forbidden fruit which stuck 
in Adam’s throat. The same name is applied to 
the fruit of a variety of the lime ivith a kind of 
depression on the surface, in which the Italian 
peasants see the mark of Adam’s teeth. The name 
IS also used for the Forbidden Finit (q.v. ). 

Adam’s Bridse, a chain of sand shoals 30 
miles long, exten^ng from liameswaram Island, 
off the Indian coast, to Manaar Island, just ofl' 
Ceylon. It gieatly obstructs navigation of the 
channel, though canals have been dredged to allow 
of the passage of ships. A ferry conueots the rail- 
ways of India and Ceylon, but it is proposed to 
Enk them by means of on artiiioial causeway. 

Adam’s Peak, the name given by Moham- 
medans, and after them by Europeans, to a moun- 
tain summit in the south of Ceylon, 7362 feet 
high (not, however, the highest of the group). 
'rUe native name is Samanella. The cone rorining 
the summit is a naked moss of granite, terminating 
in a narrow platform, in the middle of which is a 
hollow, five feet long, having a resemblance (in- 
creased by human agency) to a human footstep. 
Mohammedan tradition makes this tlie scene of 
Adam’s penitence, after his expulsion fiom Para- 
dise; he stood 1000 years on one foot, and hence 
the mark. To the BuddhiatB, the impression is 
the Sri-pada, or sacred footmark, left by Buddha 
on his departmo from Ceylon; and the Hindus 
recognise Buddha os an avatar of Vishnu. Multi- 
tudas of devotees, Baddhist, Hmdn, and Moham- 
medan, visit the mountain. 

Adaua, a city of SE. Asia Minor, on the Sihun, 
30 miles from the sea, commands the pass of the 
Taurus Mountains, is on the Baghdad railway-line, 
and has cotton-mills. Co tton, cereals, wool, ohrome, 
and copper are local products. In 1909 terrible 
riots and massacres of Christians took place. The 
victims were about 2000 in the town and 16,000 
to 26,000 in the neighbourhood. Pop, ( 1927 ) 72,662. 

Adanson, Miohel (1727-1806), born at Aix, 
left clerical studies for natural histoiy, and at 
twenty-one went to Senegal, whence after five years 
be brought back a large collection of botanical 
specimens. In 1767 he published his Sistoire 
Naturelle du 3&nigal, and in 1763 his Families 
des Plantes, in which he endeavoured to give a 
new form to botany, the classification being oased 
on the similarity of the several organs of the plants ; 
but be could not prevail against the established 
Linncean system. An encyclopffidia planned by him 
received little substantial encouragement. During 
the Revolution he fell into great poverty; after- 
wards he leceived a pension. 

Adansonia. See Baobab. 

Adaptation, a term applied in biology to any 
particular fitness in stmotnie or in hinction which 
adds to effectiveness in given conditions. Adapta- 
tions are to be seen throughout the whole organism 
— ^in the architecture of bone, in the sti'uctuie of 
the heart, in piotective coloration, in the so-called 
mechanism which bungs about waim-bloodednesB, 
in the distribution of regenerative capacity, in 
immunity to certain poisons, in the shapes of leaves, 
in the flower’s airangements which secure cross- 
fertilisation, and so on endlessly. Sometimes the 
term is used, in reference -to the evolutionaiy process 
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l3Y which the adaptive resnlt has Iwen brought 
about, whether by the eelecUon of mhom varia- 
tions (Darwinism) or by the h^editaiy aecumula- 
tion of acquired modifications (LamavckiBin). bee 
Darwinian Theory, Evolution, Variation. 

Adda (Lab. Addua ), a river of Lombardy, lising 
in the Rhffitian Alps, flows through Lake of 
Como, traverses Lombaidy, and falls into the Jro 
8 miles above Cremona, after a course of 180 miles. 

Addams, Jane, bom in 1860 at Cedai-ville, 
Dlinois, a vigorous promoter of social refomi and 
woman suffiage, has written on Demof a^J and 
Social Ethics (1902), The Long Road of Worrmns 
Memory (1916), &a. In 1889 she and Miss Starr 
opened the famous Social Settlement of Hull 
Houee at Chicago. 

Adder. See Viper, Puff-adder.— The very 
venomous Death or Deaf Adder of Austmlia {Acan- 
thophis antarctica) is found m hot sandy districts. 
Adder’s Tongne. See Ophioqlossaceas. 
Addington. See Sidmouth; also Croydon. 

Addis Ababa, conventionally Adis AbadA, 
dating only from 1892, wan soon thereafter made 
capitS of Abyssinia by Menelek. It stands in tho 
south of Shoa, on the slopes of the Eutxito range, 
draining to the Hawash ; pop. 60,000. A railimy 
(490 miles) from Djiboutil was completed in 1916. 

Addlscombe, a place in Siin-ey, since 1927 
of Croydon. A mansion here was, in 1809-61, the 
East India Company’s ooUege for cadets. 

Addison, Joseph, was bom on the lat of 
May 1672. He was the eldest son of Loncdot 
Ad^on, then rector of Milston, in Wiltshire, 
and afterwards dean of Lichfleld, and of Jana, 
hifl wife, daughter of Dr Nathaniel Gulston. 
He was educated at Ameahury, at the grammar- 
school in Lichfield, and afterwards at the Charter- 
house, from whioli, in his sixteenth year, he passed 
to Queen’s (joHege, Oxford, Having obtained a 
demyahip at Magdalen, he proceeded to his 
Master’s degree in 1693, and m the same year 
began his literary career with a poetical address to 
Drydi^n. Next year appeared lus Account of the 
Greatest English Rosis, and a translation oi the 
fonrtii hook of iiie Georgies, with an Essay on that 
poem. Through Dryden, he became acq^uointed 
with Jacob Tonson, the publisher, and him was 
introduced to Charles Montague and oomers, at 
whose suggestion, probably, he wrote in 1096 his 
complimentary Address to King William, In 1697 
he was elected probationary fellow of his college, 
and would in the regular course have been obliged 
to take orders, had not Montc^e, who wished nm 
to enter political life, prevailed on the president 
not to insist on the fulfllment of this condition. 
Through the influence of Montague, he obtained in 
1699 a pension from the crown of £300, for the 
purpose of enlarging his experience by continental 
travel He spent four years in France, Italy, 
Anstria, Germany, and Holland, during whiw 
period he wrote ms Letter to Lord Sed'^ax, and 
made notes for his Remarks on Several Paris of 
Italy, and his Dialogue on Mededs. He returned to 
England in the autumn of 1703. His chief patron, 
HaJjfax, having been removed by Queen Anne, on 
her accession, from the Privy Council, he was now 
without hope of political advancement, and was 
apparently reduced to a state approaching poverty, 
when he was invited by the ministry, aoiSag on the 
advice of Halifax, to commemorate iu verse the 
victory of BlenheiTn. This was the origin of The 
Caim^aiw, written in 1704, in return for which he 
receivea a commissionership of appeal iu Excise. 

La 1706 he was promoted to he under-secretaiy 
of state, first to Sn Charles Hedges, and, after his 
removal, to the Earl of Sunderland. While acting 


In this capacity, ho produced his opera Rosamond, 
which was performed, but without imudi huccoss, in 
Apiil 1706. In 1707 ho attouded Lord Halifax to 
the court of Hanover, whitJier tho latter Avas sent 
to carry the Act for the Natai)i.liHatioii of tho 
Electress Sopliia. When the Karl of Sunderland 
was leplocetliu 1708 by Lord Dartmouth, Addison 
found hiinsolf without employ in out, hut ho avos 
almost at oneo appointed by Lord Whaiton, avIio at 
that time hccaino loul-lieu tenant of Ireland, to 
the post of secietary. In this yivir ho Avas also 
dected member of parUaniont for fjostwilhiol, and 
on that election hoing in\7ilidatod, avoh chosen to 
represent Malmoshmy. While ho was si'crelaiy in 
Ireland, he formed a Avuim friendship aaiLIi Swift, 
who frequently mentions him Avith allection in his 
Journal to Stella, and regrets tho estrangement 
which afterwards groAV up in coiiHoipu'nce of their 
paxty difl'orencBS. lie also c.ontrihuted largely to 
Hie Tatler, AA'hich hud been stari.od by Ids friend 
Steele iu 1700 ; 41 panow being Avludly by Addison, 
aud 34 by him and Steele conjointly. 'J'ho W'hig 
ministry fell in tho autumn of 1710, and Addison 
had to vacate his appointment, thengh he waa 
allowed to keep, apparoubly through SAvift’s 
iiiiluence, the koeporshii) of tho loeonls in Jiorm- 
ingham’s ToAVor, a plaeo Avovtli £400 a year. In 
March 1711 was founded l,he Spectator, 274 num- 
bers of Avhicli, namely those signed wilh eno of the 
letters (j L I 0, were the Averlc Adilisen. 

His fortune was noAV so imndi augmented, that 
in 1711 he waa euablo«l to ])nrehaso for £10,000 the 
estate of Bilien, near lingby. While ho Avaa on 
his travels, he hod Avritton four acts «)f his tragedy, 
Goto, which his political friends, perceiving that it 
would bo valuable for party imrpeses, persnailed 
him in 1713 to finish foi tho sbige. It aviis acted 
on the 14th of April 1713, and iu consequenee of the 
vehement party-Bpirii of tho times, arousod rucK 
enthnsiasm, that it kept tho stago for thirty-live 

its commercial policy iu a pamphlet called The Late 
Tried and Conviction of Comit Tariff, _ These party 
services gave him great eensideration Avith the 
Wbigs, and on tlie death of Queen Anne in August 
1714, he was named socrotary to tlie lenl-justioes 
appointed provisionally to administor allaii'S. After 
the accession of Georgo I., lio hocanie once more 
Beoretary to tho Earl of Snndorlaud as lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, holding tho appointnient 
till August 1716. In this year, a suspusion that 
he was the author of TiolcoirB traiiHlatioii of 
the first book of the Iliad, brought him into 
collision with Pope, who afterwards satiriseil him 
in the famous cliaractor of Atticus, cUudaring, in 
all probability falsely, that ho had actually sent 
the veraes to Addison himself. Ho alsr) wrote Jiis 
comedy of The Drummer, which woh iwtod Avithout 
success at Drury Lane ; and, in order to reconcile 
the nation to the accession of tho House of linius- 
wick, at the instigation of tho goveminont he 
started the Fi'eeholder, which Avas continued from 
December 23, 1716, to June 9, 1716. He was Boon 
afterwards made one of tlie coinniissioiieiB for 
trade and colonies, and in August 1710, married 
Charlotte, Countess of WarwioK, A report, in all 
probability unfounded, as it is inconsistent with the 
mention of the Countess in Addison’s will, says 
that the manioge avos an unhappy one. In April 
1717 he was appointed secretary of state, but 
resigned his post, owing to his failing health, in 
Maxoh 1718. Almost his last literary undertaking 
was unfortunatety a paper- war, on the subject 
of the Peerage Bill or 1719, with his old friend 
Steele, whose attack on the bill iu a series of 
pamphlets _ called the Plebeian, was answered by 
Addison in the Old Whig, He was suffering at 


ts. When tho Treaty of Utrecht Avaa signed, 
ison, in promotion of Whig intoroHtH, attaeked 
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the time from asthma; dropsy soon after super- 
vened ; and he died at Holland House, on the 
17th of Jrme 1719, at the age of 47. 

Addison’s literary genius must be judged from 
different pomts of view. As a poet, his capacity 
is very moderat/e. The Campaign prof^ses to be 
no more than an unadorned recital in verse of 
Marlborough’s exploits ; Cato is written wirii 
great elegance and conectness, but is wanting in 
dramatic spirit ; the Letter to Lord Halifax has 
many fine verses, particularly in the apostrophe to 
LiberW. As a light essayist he has no equal, and 
scarcely a second, in English litemture. It was his 
object to form a sound public taste, and to recovm? 
the nation horn the distracted intellectual state 
into which it had fallen after the Restoration, by 
preserving the moiality of the Puritans without their 
fanaticism, and the elegance of the court without 
its licentiousness. The noble monument of his 
success is the Spectator, a paper in which the 
foundationB of aU that is sound and healthy in 
modem EngHsh thought may readily be tr^d. 
As an ‘ abstract and brief clironicle ’ of the man- 
ners of the time, it is incomparable, and the 
n^e of Sir Roger de Coverley alone is associated 
with one of those creations which are instinctively 
selected as characteristic of the English genius 
and language. Addison’s criticism does not aim 
at being profound; but in its sobriety and good 
sense, it morded precisely tbe antidote which the 
age required against the extinvagant conceits and 
fmse wit which had found favour with the 17th 
century. The praise of his prose style has been 
■written by J ohnson, and it is not exaggerated ; his 
manner reflects the peculiar character of his 
humour, a singular grace and breeding being 
conveyed in sentences faU of subtle irony, \mich are 
balanced ■without being formal, and though con- 
structed "with apparent simplicity, defy me^onical 
imitation. See the Life, by Lucy Aikin (1843), 
and Macaulay’s review of it ; Courtbope’s Addison 
(1884), and Sir J. G. Erazer’s selection (2 vols. 
1915). 

AddlsOD} Thomas, physician, ■vvos bom near 
Newcastle in 1793, and graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh in 1815. He settled in Loudon, and in 
1837 became physician to Guy’s Hospital, where 
he was almost equally eminent as investigator and 
as clinical lecturer. His chief researches were on 
pneumonia, phthisis, and especially on the Supra- 
renal Capsule (q.v.) and the somewhat rare disease 
of "those organa since known as Addison's Disease. 
The discovery of this disease was a piece of sound 
origmal work, though of no gi'eat practical import- 
ance. He also "wrote on poisons, on the disorders 
of females, and, "with Dr Bright, Elements of the 
Practice of Medicine (vol. i 1839). He died 29tih 
June 1860. 

Addison’s Disease* See Sufrabenal Cap 

SULBS. 

Addorsed) or AddosS]^, a heraldic term sigui 
fymg turned back to back. 

Address, Forms of. The follo"wing are the 
correct ceremonious modes of addressing and begin- 
ning letters to persons of title or holding offices : 

Ambassador, jBriiia^AddreBB : ‘His ExoeUenOT [in 
othsr TeG^eots aooording ■fco his rank], 
Anbaasador and Flenipotenidaiy.’ Begin: 'Sir,' 'My 
Iiord,’ & 0 ., aOGOrding to rank. Refer personally to as 
‘Tonr Exoellenoy.’ An Ambassadors ■wife, "when 
Tesidsnt abroad^ is some^tmiea, but not very oorteotly, 
desi^ated * Tour Esoelleney.’ 

Archbishop — Grace -the Lord Axahbishop of 

Begin ‘My Lord AJrobbishop.’ Befar "to as ‘Your 
Grace.’ In foimal docaments the Axahbishop of Can'IieT- 
bnry is addressed as ‘The Most Reverend Father in 
God, Randall Thomas, by Divine Providence Lord 
Axahbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England and 


Metropolitan , ’ the Arolibiahop of York as ' The Most 
Reverend Father in God, Oosnio, by Divine pemua* 
Bion lord Archbisbm of York, Iriinate of Fhigland 
and Metropohtan.’ But an Insb Archbiahop appointed 
emce 1868 is only ‘The Most Reverend the Archbishop 
of - unless he happen to be a temporal peer, in 
which case he is ‘ Tbe Eaeht Hon and Most Rev.' 

Archdeacon — ‘ The Vener^Ie tlie Ardhdeaoon of — ■ ,* 
Regin : * Venerable Sir. ’ 

Baron— ^ The Right Hon. Lord or ' The Lord 

Regin : ‘ My I^rd.' Refer to as ‘ Your Xiordship.’ 

Baron's Bavghier — If unmarried, ‘Tlie Hon. [Christian 


name and surname J. 
[husband’s aurnaTnej. 


If mamed, ‘The Hon. Mrs’ 
B^n: ‘Madam.’ If mamed 
"to a Baronet or Rmght, ‘ The Hon. Lady ’ [husband’s 
sm-name]. Begin ■ ‘My Lady.' If the -wife of a peer, 
or of the son of a Duke or M^queas, address as such. 
Scum^s Son—* The Hon.’ [Christian, name and surname]. 
Begin: ‘Sir.’ But the eldest sons of Borons in the 
Peerage of Scotland are usually addressed as ‘The 
Hon. vhe Master of ’ [peerage title]. 

Baron's Son's ‘The Hon. Mrs’ [husband’s sur- 

name], or, if necessary for distinotioii, the husband’s 
Ohrisaan name should also be used. Begin : ‘ Madam.’ 
If the daughter of on Earl, Marquess, or Duke, address 
as such. 

Baroness, eiffier in her own right or Tier hvshandTs — ' The 

Right Hon. the Baroness ‘The ffight Hon. 

Lady or ‘The Lad^ .’ Begm : ‘My Lady.’ 

Refer to as ‘ Your Ladyship,’ 

Baronet — ‘ Sir [Ohristian name and snmame], Bart.’ 
Commenoe : ‘Sir.’ 

Baroness Wife — ‘Lady’ [surname I- Begin: ‘Madam,’ 
Refer to as ‘ Your Ladyship.’ 


Bishop, Colonial — ^As Scottish bishop. 

Bishop, English — ‘ The Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of 
London,’ or ' The Lord Bishop of London.’ Begin ; 
‘ My Lord Bishop.' Refer to as ‘ Yonr Loi^him’ In 
formal documents a Bishop is ‘ The Right Rev, Father 
in God, Arthur, by Divine permission Lord Bisliop of 
London.’ 

Bishop, Irish, consecfinted before 1868 — ^As Engli^ bishop. 

Bishop, Irish, consecrated since 1868 — * The Ri^t Rev. 
■the Bishop of Oesoix’ ot in ease of the Bishops of 
Meath and Tuam, ‘The Most Rev.' Begin: ‘Right 
Rev. Sip,’ or ‘ Most Rev. Sir.’ 

Bishop, Betired — ‘ The Right Rev. Bishop or ‘ The 

Right Rev. , D.D.’ Begin : ‘ Right Rev. Sir.’ 

Bishm, Scottish — ‘ Tbe Bight Rev. the Bishop of St 
AnuewB, Dunkeld, and Dunblane,’ or ‘The Right 
Rev. Bishop Plumb.’ Tbe Bishop who bolds the 
position of Primus is generally addressed 'The Right 
Rev. the Primus.' The use of ' Lord Bishop ' and ‘ My 
Lord’ IB inoorreot. 


Bishm, Suffragan — ‘ The Right Rev. the Bishop Suffragan 
of ^dford.’ Begin : ‘ Ri^t Rev. Sir.’ 

BishopsT Wives and Children have no titles. 

Olergg — ‘ The Rev.’ f Christian name and surname]. Be- 
gm : ‘ Rev. Sir.' If son of a Duke or Marquess, ‘ The 
^v. Lord ' r^nstian name and surname]. If "the son 
of an Earl, V isoount, or Boron, ' The Rev. the Hon.’ 
[ Christian name and surname ] is beginning to super- 
set ‘ The Hon. and Rev.’ 

Oommnwn of an Order of Knighthood — ^The initdaJe, 
C.B.. O.M.G., C.S.L, or 0.LK, as it may be, are sub- 
jomed to 'the ordinary form of address. 

Consul, British — ‘ , Esq., H.B.M.'s Agent and 

Oonsul-Qoneral,’ ' Oonsnl-Qener^’ ‘ Oonsol,’ or ‘ Yioe- 
Oonsul,’ as it may be. 

Countess — ‘The ]^ht Hon. the Countess of 

Begin : ‘ Madam.’ Refer to as ‘ Your Lafyship,' 

Dean— The Very Rev. tiie Dean of Bqgiii s ‘ Yeiy 

Rev. Six.’ 

Doctor — 'The iTiitiftla D.D., M.D., LL.D., MuaD., are 

J laced after the ordmaiy form ol address, aa ' The Bev, 
ames Maqgregor, DJ),,’ ‘Thomas Eeiiih, Esq., M.D.’ 
But ‘ The Itev, Dr Maogregor,’ ‘ Dr Thomas Emtb,’ axe 
also frequently used, 

Dowageo — On the marriage of a peer or Baronet, the 
■widow of the previous holder of tiie title beoomes 
‘Dowager,’ and is addressed 'The Right Hon. the 

Dowager Countess of ,' ‘ The Dowager Lady — ; — 

As more 'than one Dowager hold 'the same title, 
the term is less used than formerly, and the Christian 
name is instead oonung tehe employed as a distinction 
— e.g. ‘ The R^ht Hon. Helen Countess of 
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JDiicheaa — ‘Her Graoe’the DuoheaB of Bogia: 

‘ Madanu’ Refer to as ' Your Grace.’ 

Jhike—‘ IBh Grace tlie Bake of Begin ; ‘ My Lord 

Diike.’ Refer to aa ‘ Toxu Grace.’ 

Duk^s Daughter — ‘TJie Right Hoo. Lady’ [Ohriatian 
name and surname], or ^The Lady’ [dlmstian name 
and surname], the somame being t^t of her husband 
if mamed. Begin; ‘Madam.’ Refer to os ‘Your 
Ladyship.’ If married to a peer, she le addressed 
according to her husband’s rank only. This, however, 
does not nold m idle cose of peers by courtesy . and a 
Duke’s daughter mamed to the elde^ son of on Earl, 
after the prefix ‘Lady,’ sometimes takes her own 
Christian name, followed by her husband’s courtesy 
title. 

Duke^a Mdcat Son and his OhUdren — The courtesy title 
is treated as if it were an actual peerage ; his eldest 
son taking the grandfather’s third title, and hoiug 
addressed as if a peer. 

Dukda Eldeat Son’s Wife—Aa if her husband’s courtesy 
title were an actual peerage. 

DuMs Younger /S'ora— ‘ Lord ’ [Christian name and aui-- 
name], less oorreotly ‘ The Lord ’ [Christian name and 
surname]. Begin; ‘My Lord.’ ^fer to os ‘Your 
Lordship ’ 

Duk^a Younger Son’s Wife — ‘Lady ’ [husband’s Christian 
name and snmaine]. Begin : ' Madam. ’ Refer to aa 
‘ Tour Ladyship.’ 

EaH — ‘ The Right Hon. the Earl of ,* or ‘ The Earl 

of .’ Begm; ‘My Lord.’ Refer to as ‘Your 

Lordship ’ 

Earl's Daughter — Aa Duke’s daughter. 

EarFs Eldest Son, and Earl’s Eldest Son’s Wife — As if the 
courtesy title were au actucd peerage. 

Earl’s Younger Son and hta Wife — As Baron’s son and 
his wife. 

Governor of Colony — ‘ TTia Excellency [ordinary designa 

tion]. Governor of .’ Bee^i according to rank, and 

refer to aa ' Tour EiceUenoy.’ 

Judge, English or Irish— ‘The Hon. Sir ,* if a 

Knight, or ‘ The Hom Mr Justice .’ Begin • ‘ Sir.’ 

On the bench only he is addressed aa ‘ My Lord,’ and 
referred to as ‘ Your Lordship.’ 

J nctoe of County Court — ‘His Honour Judge — — 
When on the bench, referred to eis ‘ Tour Honour.’ 

Judges, Scottish — See Lord of Session. 

Justice of Peace in Englama (not Scotland) by custom 
referred to when on the b^ch as 'Tour Worship.’ 
(He is not ‘Right Worshi^uL’) 

Eing — ' The King’s Most Excellent Majesty.’ Bogin ; 

‘ Sire,’ or ‘ May it please your Majesty,’ or * Lord 

presente his dpty to Tour Majesty.’ R^er to as ‘ Tour 
Majesty.’ 

Kinfs Counsel — append K.O. to ordinary address. 

Knight Bachelor — As Baronet, except that the word 
‘Bart’ is omitted. 

Knight of the Bath, of St Michael and St George, or of 
the Star of India — ‘ Sir ’ [ Ohnation name and eumame 1, 
with the mitiols G.O.B., KO.B., K.M.G.. or K.S.L. 
added. Begin : ‘ Sir.’ 

Knight of the Garter, of the Thistle, or of St Patrick— The 
imtials, K.G., KT., or KB., as it may be, are to be 
added to the address. 

Knights Wife, whether Wife of Knight Bachelor, of the 
Bath, of St Michael and St George, or of the Star of 
India — As Baronet’s wife, 

Lord Advocate of Scotland — ‘The Right Hon. the Lord 
^vocate.’ Usual begmning : ‘ My Lord,’ iiiough ‘ Sir ’ 
is said to be more correct. 


Lord Chancellor—' The Right Hon, the Lord High Ohan- 
oellor.’ Begin and refer to according to rank. 

I/yrd Chief-Justice—* The Right Hon. the Lord Ohief- 

Justioe of England,’ or ‘The Eight Hon, Sir 

Lord Chief-Justice of England’ Begm, if a peer 
according to his degree, otherwise aa under Judge. * 

Lo^ High Oommiamner to the General Assembly— ‘ Bis 
• Grace the Lord High ComimBaioner.’ Begin according 
to rank aa apeer. Refer to as ‘Tour Grace.’ 

£ord Jus^Clerk-* The Eight Hon. the Lord Justioe- 
Clert’ Begm : ‘ My Lord.’ Safer to as ‘ Tour Lordship.' 
Lord Justwe-GeneraZ of Scotland— ‘ The Right Hon. the 
Lord Jnstioe-Qeneral.’ Begin; ‘My Lord,’ Refer to 
as ‘ Tour Lordship.’ 

ford Justice of Ameal—' The Bight Hon. the Lord 

Justice — or ‘^e Right Hon.^ Begin 

ftnd XQier to aa a Judge. ^ 


Lord Mayor of London, York, Dublin, -- ‘’I’hn Kighi 
Hon. tho Lord Mayor of Loudon,’ or ‘ 'J’lio Uiglit 1 Ion. 

, Lord Mayor of Loudon,’ Bogin : ' My ]x)vd.’ 

Refer to oe ‘ Your Lordship.’ 

Lofrd Mayor)'’ s Wife — ‘’I’lio Right Hon. thoLiidy Mnyoroas 
of Begm; ‘Madam’ BeforloiiH ‘Your Lady- 

ship.’ 

Zmd of Appeal in Ordinary, and his iri/o— .As Baron 
and Baroiiens. 'I'lioir clnldri'ii liavu no titlo. 

Lord of Session in Scotland — “J'lio Hon. Lord .« 

Begin: ‘My IjortL’ 'J'lll l!)0r» witliout any title, tlioir 
wives have now the style of ‘ Lady.’ 

Lord Brorosi— ‘ The Right Hon. tho Lord J’ruvoat of 
IMinburgli,’ ‘ ’Tho Right Hon. tln> Jionl I’rovimt of 
Glasgow’ Bogin; *My Lord Provost,’ or ‘My Tioril. 
Refer to as ' Yonr Lordship.’ The Lord l*rovoHt*H wife 
is called Lady Provost. 

Maid of Honour — ‘The lion. Miss Bogin; 

* Madam.* 

Marchioness— Tilo Most Hon, the MaraliioiiuHS of C 

Begm: ‘Madam.’ Refer to as ‘ Vour Ijadyship.’ 

Most IIoii. tliu Miivijuohh of Bo- 

gin: * My Lord Mnrqiioaa,’ liefer to os ‘ Vour Lord- 
ship.’ 

Marqaess’s DrtWflf/tiLT— Like Duke’s daughter. 

Marquess’s Eldest Son — Like Buko’s elduot son, 

Marquesas Younger Son — Liku I )uko'B younger Hon. 

Mayor of a City — “I'lio Right Worshipful | ‘ Tlio W^orship- 
fed,’ if of a ho rough 1 til 0 Mayor of — — Address: 

‘ Sir.’ Refer to as ‘ Your Wm-slii]). ’ 

Mciid)er of Parliammt — Add M.I*. to ordinary addrosH. 

Minister' Resident — — , lOsii. jor according to 

rank], H,B.M*8 Mmistov RoHident, 

Modo'ator of the EstaUishnl Church uf SrnUmul -‘TJio 

Right Reverend tho Moderator of Bogiu ; ‘ Right 

Rev. Sir.’ 

Offset's in the Army and Hary — 'J’ho lU'ofoHsional is pre- 
fixed to any other rank— o.g, ‘ Adniiriil tlio Right lion. 

the Earl of ‘Lieut. -Col. Sir K.C.B.’ 

Offloera below the rank of Captain iii the Army or 
Commander ia tho Navy arc iiioro generally addrossed 
by their social, not professional rank, followed by tho 
name of the regiment, R.A., ILE., or R.N., as may bo. 
Premier — ^AoooriUiig to Ins rank. 

Prince — If a Duke, ‘His Royal ITiglnii’ss the Duleo of 

.’ If not a Duke, 'His Royal Iligliness Brlnco ’ 

[Christian name]. Begin, in oitlior ouso, ‘•Sir.’ Refot 
to os ‘ Your Royal HigluiosB.’ 

Pnneess — If a Duchess, ‘Hor Royal llighiiuHS tho 

Duchess of .’ If not a BuoIiobs, * Her Royal 

Highness tlie Prinooss’ [Christian iiainu]. Begin; 

‘ Madam.’ Refer to os ‘ Your Royal Highucss.’ 

Principal of a Scottish Univei'sity — When a clurgymon, 

‘The YeryRov. tho Principal of or ‘Tlio Very 

Rev. Pi-incipol’ [sumainc]. 

PHuy Counculor — ‘ 'i'ho Bight lluii,,’ followed by name 
or title. Begin and infer to according to rank. 

Queen — ‘The Queen’s Most Jfixoullcnt Majesty.’ Bogin : 

‘ Madam,’ or ‘ May it plooso ITour Majesty.’ Otherwise, 

'Lord presents his duty to Your Majoaty.’ Refer 

to as ‘ Your Majesty.’ 

Setmtary of State — ‘ His Majesty’s Principal Seorotary of 
Bjate for tlio — Department.’ 

Ser^ea/nt-at-Law — * B^oant or ‘ Mr Bergoaiit - .’ 

^eriff of London — ‘Tlio Right Worsliipful,’ 
Vice-Chancellor — As a Judge. Begin; ‘Sir,’ Address 
on the Bench os ‘ My Lord,’ 

Fiiccroy oflv^a—A s Governor of Colony, nmtatianiutandis. 

Viscount—' The Right Hon. tho Lord Viscount or 

‘The Lord Viscount .’ Begin; ‘ My Lord.’ Refer 

la) as Tour Lordship,' 

Viscountess — ‘ Tho Ri^t Hon. tho Visoouiitoss ■ - * or 

The Viscountess .’ Begin : ‘ Madam,’ Rofor to 

as Tour Ladyship. 

Viscounts Daughter, Bon, and Son’s Wife— A b Boi-on’s 
daughter, son, and son’s wife. 


m correspondence with ec[nalB or pernunal friends 
letters are be^n less formallv—e.g., ‘My dear 

Lord, ‘Dear Lord ‘Dear Sir James.’ We 

are less ceremonious than our ancestors a few 
generations ago, ■when letters to the nearest rela- 
tiyM a^d most intimate friends were begun and 
ended m the most formal manner. Designations 

hke Mre (general ‘ Mrs Captain ‘ Mrs 

j "Which were fifty years ago not uncommon. 
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were always improper. Pemons holding olhtea 
other than those enumerated are addressed in the 
usual form, ‘Sir,’ ‘Dear Sir,’ or ‘My dear Sir,’ 
according to tlie more or less formal terms on 
which the writer may he Avith liis con-espondent. 
A firm is addressed ‘ Gentlemen,’ or ‘ Dear Sirs.’ 

Adclaer ( N orwegian, ‘ Eagle ’), a name of honour 
given to Curt Sivertsen (162^-75), horn at Brevig, 
in Norway, who gieatly distinguished himself m 
the naval service of Venice against the Tuiks. 
He died just after taldng command of the Danish 
ileet for an expedition against Sweden. Frederick 
III. made him admiral of tlie Danish fleet, en- 
nobled him, and gave him the name of Adelaer. 

Adelaide, capital of South Australia, is situ- 
ated on the Torrens, an insignificant stream running 
into St Vincent Gulf. It stands on a large plain 
Avhich is walled in on the eastern and southera 
sides by the Mount Lofty range. The first settle- 
ment was made in 1836, and named after the queen of 
William IV. The Torrens separates the toAvu pioper 
(which is enclosed in a belt of park lands) from the 
residential suburb of North Adelaide ; a dam re- 
tains in the river-bed at this point enough water for 
regatta purposes, and four bridges span the long, 
narrow lake thus formed. The streets are broad and 
regiilaily laid out, cross each othei at right angles, 
and are for the most part planted with trees. 
Among the public buildfinga are the pai'liaraent 
houses ; government offices, post-office, and town- 
hall ; South Anstialian Institute, with museum, 
library, and art-galleries; the state observatory; 
and hospital. The botanical garden, with the 
botanical garden park, covers moie than 120 acres. 
Adelaide is abundantly supplied with water. The 
chief manufactures are woollen, leather, iron, 
and earthenwai-e goods ; but the prosperity of the 
city depends on its being the great emporium 
for South Australia. Wheat and wool make 
up more than half the exports ; copper ore is 
also exported, and there is a growing trade in 
wine. The educational institutions include the 
Adelaide Univeisity; a school of mines and in- 
dustries; St Barnabas Theological College (1881) ; 
and two fine public achoola, St Peter’s College 
(Anglican) and Prince Alfred College (Wesleyan). 
Adelaide is the seat of an Anglican and of a Homan 
Catholic bishop. It is the terminus of the direct 
telegraph-line to London, vid Port Darwin ; it is 
connected by rail with Broken Hill and Melbourne 
(and so with Sydney and Brisbane), by the trans- 
continental railway with Kalgoorlie and Perth, 
while the Australian government is constructing 
another transcontinental line which will give com- 
munication with Port DanAun to the north. The 
city’s port is at Port Adelaide, on the tidal portion 
of the Torrens ; lower down at the river- mouth a new 
harbour for the gimt oversea mail-boats has been 
constiuoted. Glenelg on the Gulf, 6 mUea aivay, 
is the principal watering-place. Adelaide is a 

f .-eat share-market for the gold-mines of Western 
ustialia and the diver of Broken Hill. Fort Ade- 
laide ranks third amongst Australian porta. Pop- 
of Adelaide with subuims indde a ten-mile radius 
(1901) 162,100; (1911) 189,982; (1921) 266,318. 

Adelaide, Queeit (1792-1849), dau^ter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen and consort of William IV. 
(q.v.) of England, Avhom (os Duke of Clarence) she 
married in 1818. She was much more worthy than 
popular, Seebooks by Doran ( 1861 ), Samdars (1 916). 

Adelboden, n Swiss winter-sport resort, 19 i 
miles S. of Thun ; pop. 2600. | 

Addlle Land, a portion of Antarctica (q.v.), 
lying approximately in lat. 66“ S. and between 
long. 135‘ and 140° E., wajs discovered by Dumont | 
D’Urvme in 1840. I 


Adclsbergr ( Slov. Postdjna) Ital. Poatumia), a 
town (pop. 4500) in Italian Caraiola, 22 miles NE. 
of Trieste. Near it ate many caves, the most 
famous being the laigest in Europe, divided into 
several grottoes, which though known and explored 
earlier, have been largely made accessible since 
1816. It is mostly traversed by a small railroad. 
The various chambeis, called by names such as the 
Dome, the Dancing-hall, the Belvedere, the Calvary, 
contain stalactites and stalagmites of great si 2 e 
and grotesque forms. The river Poik mns through 
a part of the grotto, and then disappears. In its 
watei-s the Proteus (q.v ) is found. 

Ad'eluiiff, Johann Christoph, a distinguished 
linguist and lexicographer, was bom 1732, m Pome- 
rama, and died lOth Septemhei 1806, at Dresden, 
where, since 1787, he had held the office of chief- 
Jihrarion.^ . Hia chief works are his Worierbuch der 
hochdeutschen Mundart (5 vols. 1774-86), in which 
he took Dr Johnson as Ms model ; and Ms Mith~ 
ndates oder allgemeini S^rach&nkunde (1806), a 
work on general philology. 

Ademptioil means that if a testator bequeaths 
a specific article, or specific property, and before his 
death the article or propei'ty is destroyed or ceases 
to be part of his estate, either by the act of the 
testator, or otliei wise, then the legatee gels nothing. 
It is often a question of difficulty to say whether 
the bequest avos really specific. In Homan law 
ademption did not occur unless it was shoAvn that 
the testator mtended to adeem the legacy. But 
both in England and in Scotland it is now settled 
that ademption operates, independently of the in- 
tention of the testator, wherever a specific subject 
is bequeathed and that subject does not remain as 
part of the testator’s estate at the date of his death. 
A mere change in the name or form of the subjeot 
bequeathed does not involve ademption if, despite 
sucli change, the tMng itself, or substantially the 
same thing, continues to be part of the testator’s 
estate. 

Aden, a British settlement in the southern 
extremite of Arabia, situated about 12“ 47' N. lat. , 
45“ 10' E. long ; it consists of the peninsulas of 
Aden and Little Aden, and the sti-etch of mainland 
between them knoAvn as Sheikh Othman. The 
peninsula of Aden is a mass of volcanic rocks, 
stretcMng 6 miles from E. to W., the Mghest pomt 
being 1776 feet in height. It is joined to the 
raaiifland by a narrow, level, and sandy isthmus. 
The town of Aden, on the eastern shore of the 
peninsula, stands in the crater of an extinct 
volcano, and is surrounded by baiTen, cmder-like 
rocks. In the west, overlookmg the entrance to 
the spi^iouB ‘Back Bay’ is Steamer Point, the 
chief European settlement, and 10 mUes inland 
lies the fast-developmg toAvn of Sheikh Othman, 
with some smaller villages. 

Aden, a point of great strat^oal and oommereial 
slgnifioance, is strongly fortified and garrisoned. 
A free port since 1850, it is a port of call, a fuelling- 
station, a cable-centre, and an important entrepdt 
for the trade of the surrounding countries. Aden 
produces large quantities oi salt and some 
pumice, and manufactures dhows and. dgarettes; 
and it carries on a transMpment trade in such 
commodities os cotton-goods, coffee, skins, grains, 
oils, resins, tobacco, sugar. The olimate is exteemely 
hot, and, although not unhealthy, becomes in time 
^pressive for Europeans and even for Indians. 
T ba.iTifa.11 is scant, and water i» now obtained 
principally by condensation ; there are also wells 
on the peninsula and on the mainland, ancient inin- 
water reservoirs above the town, and a medieeval 
aqueduct birilt by tte Persians. 

ihe political administration of Aden Avnsformally 
transferred to the Colonial Cffioe on Ist April 1927 ; 
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defence 'was undertaken by the Air Ministry from 
Ist April 1928 ; internal civil administration i etnaina 
under the government of India ( under a Chief Com- 
misaioner from 1932). The PorbTruat ( 18SS) is chiefly 
concerned "with the dredging of the harbour. The 
settlement, with the island of Peiim ( q. v. ), has an 
area of 80 sq. m. and a pop. ( 1931 ) of 48,338. 

The Protectorate of Aden (42,000 sq.m.) com- 
prises the hinterland of the settlement, an Anglo- 
Uhirkish treaty (1906) having delimited the British 
territory W a line draim from Sheikh Murad on 
the Rad Sea to the Bana River north of Aden, 
thence running NE. to the desert. The Arab 
chiefs are the stipendiaiies of the British govern- 
ment, but encroachments weie made on the terii- 
tory by the Imam of Yemen in 1926 and 1920. 

History . — Aden is said to have been known to 
the Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans. Marco Polo, 
letunimg from the east, found it a busy centre of 
commerce, and in the 16th centuiy the Portuguese 
strove for its possession, but with no great success 
It fell to the Turks, and, its importance dimin- 
ished by the opening of the sea-route to India, 
Aden dwindled to a mere village. Early in the 
19th century Britain cost eyes on it as a stiategical 
outpost, and in 1839, after some trouble with the 
local Sultan over the maltreatment of some ship- 
wrecked British mariners, Aden was captured by 
an expedition from Bombay. Subsequent pur- 
chases to provide for an increasing population 
hi ought Little Aden, Sirah Island, and Sheikh 
Othman into the settlement; Perim was added in 
1857. The Kuria Mnria (q.v.) islands were 
annexed in 1854, and Socotra (q v.) in 1886. See 
H. F. Jacob, Kings of Arabia (1923). 

Adeni'tiS (Gr. aden, *a gland’) and Lym- 
phangitis (Gi. angeiont ‘a vessel’) are the temia 
employed in medicine to indicate inflamiiiation of 
the lymphatic glands and inflammation of the lym- 
phatic vessels respectively. In most instances of 
mflammation in the absorbent or lymphatic system 
the vessels and glands are simultaneously involved. 
Althongh there is plenty of evidence, from the 
examination of the dead body, that inflammation 
of the lymphatics may occur internally, it is only 
observed in the living subject in connection with 
the akm_ or an ulcerated surface, and is most 
common in the arm or leg, as these parts are most 
exposed to injury and mltation. The disease 
usually origmates m an open wound of almost any 
form, as a puncture, a cut, or a blister. This 
wound is directly infected by some mprhid matter, 
as, for example, the organisms present in decompos- 
ing mud or in the discharge from a septic sore. The 
inflammation that is thus set up in the lymphatics 
always extends towards the trunk, never in the 
opposite direction. The degree of inflammation of 
the gland may vary from alight enlargement, with 
tenderness on pressure, to profuse suppuration. 

Adenoids are ^gland-like’ growths (usually in 
children or young peraons ), soft, spongy tissue be- 
tween the hack of the nose and the thioat, which 
impede the breathing, provoke asthma, give rise to 
a catarrh tending to produce deateeaa, induce a dull 
and vacant expression of countenance, and seriously 
hinder healthy bodily development. Like enlarged 
tonsils, adenoids may sometimes disappear os a 
child reaches adolescence ; hut in many coses sur- 
gical removal is the only remedy. 

Adenoma means a tumour composed of tissue 
^emblmg a gl^d in structure. The piefix admo- 
is i^d in mediciae to indicate a glandular nature, 
as in the terms Adeno-saiuoma, Adeno-carcinoma. 

Adenostoma, a Californian genua of rosa- 
ceous shrubs. A. faseiculaium (among other 
plants) forms the thickets called chaparral on dry 
grounds. ^ 


Aderbaijaii, AdcriJijaii. Sec Aziohuauan. 

Aderno (ancient Adramm), a. town nf iSicily, 
17 miles NW. of Catania. It w Bituiitod at tlio 
base of Mount Etna, Jiasan ancient Wornian tower, 
now a prison, and aoverul chuichos. ropiiliition 
(commune) 40,000. 

Adersbacll Rocks, a ronuivkablo labyrinth- 
ine group of sandstone rocks sitnalitMl uoar the 
village of Adoi»bach, in the N E. of Bolicmiii. 
The aspect of some )iaits of tlio gioup hits liuen 
coinpaied to that of a oity ruined by a fonlbigra- 
tion. Tlioro are thouHaiids of curious cones, jioaka, 
and pinuacles (one ovci ‘2IM) foot liigli); luuuy of 
which have nur e.s such as ‘'I’lio rniying Monk,’ 
and ‘Sugarloaf.’ Tlio stmetuvo ol the rocks has 
been produced, not by any commotion of tlio oivi th, 
but by the inlluoiicos of rain, frost, and othoi' atmo- 
spheric cliangoa, weaving down tlio soft saudstoiio 
by very deep furrows into fantastic foruis. 

AdliesiOll, in I’aLliology, a vital union botwoou 
two surfaces of a living body which have boon 
either natuially or artilimally soparatod. In the 
hedmg of Wounds (q.v.), it is UHually an nltogothor 
beneficial process ; tliough oven in tliis case it may 
cause deformity — o.g. when luljacoat surfaces of 
two fingers are allowed to bccoiiui uiiitod by ad- 
hesion after a burn. After injuries l>o jiiints, 
adhesion frequently takes place botwoon the injured 
structuvoa and those mljoining, whioli may I'anso 
subsequent stiffness. Adhesion is afruinumt con- 
sequence of inflammation of soroiis anil synovial 
membranes— e.g. ITeurisy (q.v.) may cause 
heslon of the lung to the chest- wall ; lullaimnation 
(q.v. ) of a bursa or sac may load to its obliteration 
by adhesion of its opposing Burfaces. lu iii[lammai> 
tion of mucous mombranoH it is niro. 

Adbesion, in Physics. See Cdujshion. 

Adiabc'no, a district of Assyria, E. of the 
Upper Tigris, between the greater and the leusor 
Zob rivoiB. 


Adlautum* See Maidektiaiu. 


Adia'phora (Gr.), things inditforont which men 
might or might not do without violation of the law 
of God, The name was specially ajiplied duriiig 
the Protestant controversy iu tlonnauy to certain 
customs in use in the ritual of tlio Roman Chui’cli, 
which were declared things indiflotent — of wliicli 
the use was an open question — ^l>y the Leipzig in- 
terim of 1648. Tlie most important of those wore 
episcopal jurisdiction, and the use in roli{4<>n» wor- 
ship of pictures, candlos, suiplicos, Latin hymns 
and vespers. These Melonohtlion and his party 
were ready to accept for the snlco of tbo liannony 
of the church, while more strenuous Luthorans saw 
in such conformity a renunciation of the faith. 


Ad'lg<S (Ge_r. KtscJi; ancient AihSsis)^ after tlie 
Po, the most important river in Italy, rises in the 
Ehretian Alps, and is formed by various sti’oamlota 
d^cend from these mountains and unite 
at Glums. From Glums it flows east Into Tirol) 
then, after a alight d&t(niT to the south-east, it lloivB 
due south post Trent and Rovorodo into Lombardy, 
^d, passing Verona, talces a soutli-eastom swoop, 
discmrmng its waters into the Adxiatic, not far 
north of the Po. It is very rapid, and subject to 
sudden swellinm and overaowings, wliich cause 

t reat damage to the surrounding country. Its 
onks have repeatedly been the scenes of bloody 
enga^ments. Ite length is about 260 rniles ; its 
breadth in the plain of Lomboi'dy, 660 feet; its 
de^h, “0^ ip ™ 16 feet. It is navigable as for 
i^nt, but the navigation is difficult, on account 
of _ the Bwfftnete of the current. The Adige forms 

Within historic times it 
nas changed ite oonrse considerably. Formerly it 
entered the Adnatio farther north than now. ^ 
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Adi Granth, or Granth Sahib, the sacred 
books of the Sikhs (q.v.). 

Adipic Acid, C4Ha(C00H)2 {Lat. ‘fat’), 
a meitiTjer of tlie dicarboxylic acids, of which oxalic 
acid is the lowest member, is a white crystalline 
solid, melting at 148“ C, It is obtained fiom fats 
by oxidation with nitric acid. 

Adipoccre ( Lat. adeps, ‘fat, ’and cera, ‘wax’), 
a substance reeeinblmg a mixtuie of fat and wax, 
resulting from the decomposition of animal bodies 
in moist places or under watei. 

Adipose Tissue consists of an agm-egation of 
minute splierical pouches or vesicles lilTed ^rith fat 
or oil. Under tlie microscope, eacli vesicle pie- 
aents a very delicate envelope inclosing a drop of 
the oily matter. Thus it is that in the living 
body the fat, although nearly liquid, is not moved 
by gravitation, os is the case when the filamentous 
tissues are iufiltrated 


able pioperty of a debtor in satisfaction of, or in 
security for, debt, or to make up a title to heritable 
pioperty where an agreemenb has been made to 
transfer it. 

In the United States, adjudication is used gener- 
ally as the actor process of trying and defcei mining 
judicially ; it is the judgment of a court. Adjudi- 
cation is also used specifically as the act of a court 
declaring a person bankrupt. 

Adjnstiueiit of Ayerage is a teim used 
mainly in Marine Insurance, but also in Fire In- 
surance, to denote the ascertainment of the amount 
which the insured is entitled to receive under the 

E olicy, and of the proportion of the loss to he home 
y each underwriter. For the pi-inciplea on which 
tnis adjustment takes place, see Insurance (Marine 
and Fire). It is geneially done by the brokers or 
the agents of the assured, or the matter may he 
referred to arbitration. The nature and amount of 


by the water of dropsy. 

It is copiously supplied 
with capillary blood- 
vessels, but no nerves 
have been seen to end 
in it, and thus it may 
be punctured without 
cauBiug pain. Adipose 
tissue is widely distrib- 
uted throughout the 
body. It occurs as the 
yellow maiTow of bones. 

A considerable layer is 

found under the skin. Fat Celia (highly magnified) ; 
where it serves to give 

flmnot.hnflHH find ’"• membranoufl anvdopa; n, 

smootaness ana rouua nncleuaof cell; fet^obule; 

ness to the contour, and, Qt^ connective tleaue. Blood- 
being a bad conductor veaaalfl not rapreaonted. 
of heat, it is specially , , 

valuable in retaining the warmth of the bodies of 
n.T)iTnfl.lH exposed to great cold, such as whales. 
Being light and elastic, it foims an excellent pack- 
ing substance ; hence it is found surrounding large 
vessels and nerves, in the omentum and mesenteiy, 
round the kidneys, joints, &c., where it affords 
support, and protects fiom injurious pressure. Ite 
utilisation as a reserve supply of nutriment is well 
illustrated in hybemating animals like the hedge- 
hog. 


with capillary 
vessels, hut no 


Adll'ondack BlOimtaJUlS, the cMef range 
ill New York State, lie between Xiskes CJiftniplaiii 
and Ontario, and extend from the NE. comer of 
the state towai'ds its centre. Rising from an 
elevated plateau about 2000 feet above_ sea-level, 
they ore remarkable for grand and picturesque 
scenery j the highest summit. Mount Marcy, is 
6402 feet hig h. Small lakes are numerous; the 
head-sti’eams of the Hudson ai'e here ; and there 
is much fine timber in the region. The discovery 
of magnetic iron in the township of Macomb, led 
to the establishment of the village of Adirondack, 
hut the works were afterwards abandoned. The 
whole northern wilderness of New York State is 
popnlarly known os the Adirondacks, and is a very 
favourite resort of sportsmen and pleasure-seekers. 


Adjarla. an autonomous republic in the west 
of Georgia (Tianscaucasia), on the Black Sea, set 
up in 1921. The capital is Batum. 

Adjudication, in English law, means an order 
of the Bankruptcy Court, adjudging the debtor to 
he a bankrupt, and tiansf erring his property to a 
trustee. See Ban'HRUPTOY. Another meaning of 
the term common both to English and Scottish law 
is the assessment by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue of the amount of stamp duty chargeable 
upon a document. The decision is indicated by an 
‘ adjudication ’ stamp. In Scots law the word is used 
bo denote a proceeding in oouvfc to take the herit- 


damage being ascertained, an endorsement is made 
on the back of the policy, declaring the proportion 
of loss falling on each underwriter ; and on this 
indorsement being signed or initialled, the lose is 
said to have been adjusted. Unless made under 
a serious mistake as to facts, this signature or 
initialling binds the underwriter both in a question 
with the insured and vith the other underwriters. 
The proper place for the adjustment of General 
Average is the ship’s port of destination or dis- 
charge. Questions in dispute may he referred to 
‘ Aveiage Adjustera.’ The rules followed in prac- 
tice with regard to contributory values and adjust- 
ment are those set forth in the York- Antwerp Rules, 
1890. In England the rules of practice drawn up 
by the Association of Average Adjusters afford 
useful guidance. See Average. 

Adjlltant, an officer not above the rank of 
major, appointed to assist the officer commanding 
a regiment of cavalry, a brigade of artillery, q 
battalion of infantry or of mounted infantry, ot 
a depot of Royal Eugineei-s, of infantry, or ol 
Army Seivice Corps. In the field he acts as aide- 
de-camp, and in quarters has charge of corre- 
spondence, drill, and discipline ; keeps and reflates 
the officers’ duty roster ( or list ) ; issues orders by 
the commanding officer’s authority ; supervises the 
training of recruits and instructs the non-com- 
missioned officers and newly joined officeis ; has 
charge of the oiderly-room (colonel’s office), and 
all records and returns prepared there ; and is 
generally lesponsible to the commanding officer for 
the efficiency of the corps. An assistant- adjutant 
is sometimes appointed, a young officer in training 
foi the post of adjutant. The appointment is held 
for three years, and may he extended. Adjutants 
must have a musketiy-coui'se certificate. They 
receive extra pay accordmg to circumstances. — 
Adjutants of TertHtoned Forces ai'e officers of the 
regular aimy appointed by the Army ConucH for 
a term of three years. The adjutant of a brigade 
is the Brigade-major (q.v.). — The Adjutant-general 
is the second military member of the Army Council. 
He deals with supply of officers and men, recruiting, 
pay, discipline, rewards, peace reflations, mobi- 
lisation, medical services, army schools, auxiliary 
forces. He is the head of an important department 
of the general staff, which ramifies thi'ongh the 
larger units of the army. In the various commands 
there are assistant-adjutant-generaJs or depnty- 
assistant-adjutant^enerals on the st^ and also 
in the divisions. They are all, in their respective 
units, representatives of the adjntant-general, and 
have dutiM analogons to his._ 

In the French aqmy an * adjndant,’ usually called 
adjuda/nt sotts-oflieier, corresponds in some degree 
to oUr sergeant -ma jew. The capitaine adjudamd 
major corresponds te our ac^utami. 
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AdjutaiLt [Leptoptilm argcda)^ a stork-Kka 
bird, common during summer in India. It is 
especially frequent in the noiiih, and extends south- 
wards to the Malay peninsula. Generally stork- 
like in appearance, it stands about 5 feet high, and 
measures Id or 16 feet from tip to tip of extended 
win^ The four-sided pointra bill is very large ; 
the head and neck are ahnost bare ; and a sausage- 
like pouch, sometimes 16 inches long, and a^ar- 
ently connected with re spira tion, hangs down from 
the base of the neck. While feeding largely on 
carcases and offal about the towns, it also fishes for 
living food, and sometimes devours birds and small 
mn.TnTnB.lH. According to popular superstition in 
India, the brain of the living bird contains a stone 
valuable as a poison antidote. The loose uiidcr-tail 
feathers of this and of another species (the Marahon 
stork) are used for decorative purposes. 

Adjygnrh. See Ajaigaiih. 

Adler, Nathan Marcus (1803-90), chief-rahbi, 
was horn at Haiiovei, and educated at Gottingen, 
Eilan^n, and Wurzhuig. He became chief-iabbi 
of Oldenburg in 1829, of Hanover in 1830, and of 
the united coi^regations of Britain in 1845 His 
writings are Set'nions on the Jewish Faith, and 
Netkina Lager, on the Taiguin of Onkelos. — HltR- 
MANN, his son, born in Hanover in 1839, graduated 
B.A. at London in 1859, and Fh.D. at Leipzig two 

J ears later. In 1863 he became Principal of the 
ews’ College in London, and in 1879, as delegate 
chief-rabbi, coadjutor to his father. He gi-eatly 
distinguished himself by his learned and spirited 
defence of his co-religionists in the columns of the 
Nineteenth Century and elsewhere. Other works 
are PAe Jeva in England; Ibn Gahirol, the Poet 
Philosopher ; &c. Adler attended the conference of 
leading Jews at Beilin, and afterwards visited the 
colonies of Russian refugees in the Holy Laud. 
He died 18th July 1911. 

Ad Libitum ( Latin, * at pleasure ; ’ in Italian, 
apiacere, or a piadmento) is a musical term which 
implies that the part so maiked may he performed 
accoiding to the taste of the pimoipal performer, 
and not necessarily in strict time. Ad Libitum 
also frequently means that a part for a particular 
instrament or instruments, in instrumental scores 
or pianoforte arrangements, may either be played 
or entii'ely left out. 

Admetas, the husband of Alceatis (g.v.). 

Administration, in politics, is equivalent to 
the executive government of a state; in Britain, 
more especially the ministry. 

Admlnistratioii, Right of, was the right 
which, under the common law of Scotland, a 
husband had to control the management of his 
wife’s estate. By the Manied Women’s Property 
(Scotland) Act, 1920 {10 and 11 Geo. V. chap. 64), 
sec. 6, the husband’s right of administration is 
wholly abolished, and a wife is given the same 
powers of disposing of her estate, heritable and 
moveable, as if she were not married. 

Ad minis trator, in the law of England, is the 
person to whom the Probate Division of the High 
Court commits the adiuiniatratiou or distribution 
of the estate of a person dying intestate, or leaving 
a will in which no executor w named. The right 
of an executor arises under the will, and therefore 
it dates from_ the death of the testator. The right 
^ on adnainistrator arises under the grant of the 
C«u^ and therefore it dates, not from the death 
of the_ mtestate, bub from the grant of ‘letters of 
adminmtration. ’ The real as well as the personal 
propei-ty of the deceased now vests in the admiuis- 
Administration of Estates Act 
I92o, seM. 38 and 39, the powers of administrators , 
as to the sale of realty and the calling in of j 


personalty and as to tlio maiiagomcnt of the 
deceased's estate until distiibution, aiu mncli the 
same os those of an cxccutfir whore not modified 
by the terms of the uill. The Court, if it thinks 
proper, can appoint separato sols of rcpiosoiitatives 
to administer the real and porsonal estate rospect- 
ively. Sec. ICO of the Snpronio Court of Judicature 
Act, 1926, provides that adiuiniatratiou shall not 
bo granted to nioro than four persons in rc-spoot of 
tlie aame property and that, if any bonoliciary is 
a minor, or if a life interest arises under the will 
or intestacy, adininistration shall bo granted oitlier 
to a trust coiporntion, witli or without an individual 
or to nob less than two indiviclnals. In tlin Scottish 
law a father is Administratok-IN-law for Ins 
children, and, as siicli, is tlioir guardian during 
minority 

Admiral, sinco the 13th century, tlio titlo homo 
by oificei's appointed to the cnmniand of a duet or 
squadron. Ifiio word is said to bo dorived from the 
Arabic Amir or Emir, a man in autlioi'ity ; thus 
Amlr-al-Bahv, commander of tlio aoa, wlumoo tlio 
abbreviation ‘Amiial’ or ‘Ailmmil.’ Tho first 
record of tho uso of tho titlo in England ia to 
be found in a convention signed at Brugoa on 
8th March 1297, in which Sir William Loyhourne is 
styled ‘Admiral of tho Hca of tho King of England.’ 
In the 14th centu^ wo liml tlio titlo liimfovrod on the 
officera commanding the fieets for tlio pro tec. Lion of 
tho coasts, and it woa at thia period also that tho rank 
of Vice-admiral and Roar-aumirnl is iirst mob witli. 
In the early part of tlio 16th century wo find inoiition 
made of an ‘Admiral of England,* in tiui imraon of 
the Earl of Somci'sot, to Avhnm oxtonsivo powers 
were gi-anted ; liis anccossoi-H in thia ollum horo tho 
title of ‘Loid High Admiral,’ who, in addition to 
exercising executive and adminisbrativo control, 
went afloat in command of tho fleet wlvon occasion 
required, as Lord Howard of Elllngham did against 
the Spanish Amiada and tho Duke of Vork (after- 
wards James II.) against tho Dutch. Boo Admir- 
alty and Admiralty Couhth. 

By tho middle of the 17bli contmy our Hoots liad 
come to be divided into three stiuadrons, dis- 
tinguished as the Red or Centro, commanded hy tlie 
admiral the White or Van, comniandod hy tlie 
vice-admiral ; and the Roar or Blue, commaiulod by 
the rear-admiral, each having a distinctive ensign, 
led, white, or blue, os the case might he. From 
thia followed the division of offlcoi's of flag-raiik into 
Admirals, Vice-admiral ,s, and Roav-iulmirals of the 
Red, White, and Blue respectively, tho Rod taking 
the senior place and the Blue the junior. As, how- 
ever, in the 17th and 18tU centurios the admiral com- 
niandiug the Centiewas in command not only of 
the^Red squadron, bub of the whole fleet, he flew the 
Union-] ack at the main as ‘Admiral of the Fleet’ 
•—hence that rank ; and there wore no Admirals 
of the Red until after the battle of Trafalgar, when, 
M a special compliment to tho navy, this rank was 
instituted. The flag of Admirals of the Rod was 
^ j ' ®^,-A-dmimla of tho White, white with a 
red St (^orge s Cross ; of Admirals of the Blue, plain 
blue. The ships of different divisions of the fleet 
new ensigns of the same colour os the flag of the 
^mu'al under whom they were serving. In 1803 
these distinctions were done away with, the white 
flag ^th the red St George’s Cross being definitely 
selected as the flog for admirals, with the con'e- 
sponding white ensign as the ensign for H.M. 
ships. _ Admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals 



.to^ished m the inner upper canton 

f the flag, and that of a rear-admiral by two balls. 

^ officers of flag-rank are termed, 
nse nom captain to full admir^ by seniority, but’ 
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promotion to ‘ Admiial of the Fleet’ is by selection 
with the approval of the soveieign. 

In the navy of the United States no officer of 
higlier rank than captain was coniinissioned piior 
to 1862 (with one single exception ). In that year 
there were authorised to be comtnissioned 9 real- 
admirals on the active list, and 9 on the retiied 
or reserve list. The number has since vaiied. 
Kear-admirals have the relative lank of inajoi- 
f'enerals. The lank of vice-admiral and that of 
^miial were created in 1864 and 1866 ; both lapsed 
subsequently, although in 1899 Admiral Dewey was 
appointed to the highest rank. They have been 
levived as temporary ranks. 

Aclmiralty* Board or, a government depart- 
ment which has the management of all niatteis con- 
cerning the British navy. It comprises eight lords 
commissioners, who decide collectively on import- 
ant questions. Besides this collective or corporate 
action each has special duties assigned to him. 
There are two civil or political lords, six naval 
or sea lords, a parliamentary, and a permanent 
secretary. The First Lord, who is always a cabinet 
minister, besides having a general control, is re- 
sponsible for all business of the Admiralty, and the 
other members of the Board act as his assistants in 
the various duties which are divided among them. 
Tluia tlie First Naval Lord is responsible to the 
First Lord for the administration of such bnsiness 
as the movements and conditions of the fleet opera- 
tions and general naval policy, and is chief of the 
naval staff. He also advises os to appointments 
of dag-officeiB and certain officeis in command of 
ships. He is assisted by the Fifth and Sixth Naval 
Lords, called leapectively Deputy Chief of Staff, 
and Assistant Chief of Staff— the former advises on 
operations and intelligence ; the latter advises on 
design and development of material. The Second 
Naval Lord is responsible for all matters in con- 
nection with 'Personnel. The Third Naval Lord 
and Controller of the Navy is responsible for bnsi- 
uess relating to the inaU^'iel of the fleet — that is, 
the building and repamng of ships — and to guns 
and naval a^res. The Fourth Naval Lord appoints 
officei's of oivil branches, looks after fuelling, 
victualling, and legal matters, &c., connected wiui 
the fleet. The Civil Loid is also concerned with 
matters of maintenance. The Parliamentary and 
Financial Seci etaiy is responsible to the First Lord 
for the flnanoe of the department and parliamentary 
duties. The Permanent Secretary has exclnsive 
charge of the secretariate, under direction of the 
Fiist Lord, and is responsible for the discipline and 
general organisation of admiralty office. The post 
of private secretary to the First Lord is an appoint- 
ment usually held by a post-captain of the Royal 
Navy. The only lord who necessarily resigns when 
the prime minister resigns is the First Lord, yet a 
change of the others frequently takes place. All 
delicate or doubtful matters are Bpeoially reserved 
for th^first Lord ; hut in the Board meetings he 
has only one vote, like the rest, though, from Iiis 
general parliamentary responsibility, he has very 
considerable authority. 

Admiralty Courts* The Coart of the Lord 
High Admiial (whose fanotions are now exercised 
by the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
of the High Court of Justice, constituted in 1875) 
administered justice in England, from about the 
middle of the 14th century, in cases of piracy and 
other crimes committed at sea, and later began to 
try disputes in civil matters connected with the 
sea. In earlier times various local courts, e.g. in 
the Cinque Ports, had exercised a oommeroial and 
maritime juTisdiction, dealing with commerce and 
shipping. The law and procedure of the Court of 
the Lord High Admiral had an international rather 


than a puiely English cliaiacter, being founded on 
the meditBval codes, such as the Laws of Olexon, 
on doctrines derived from Homan, law, and on the 
customs of mei chants and seafaiing men. During 
the 16th and 17th centuries there was a prolonged 
conflict between tliis court and the common law 
couits. In the 16tli centuiy the criminal juris- 
diction of the Adniiialty Court was vested in a set 
of Comniissioneis, who came in practice to be 
in variahljr judges of the common law courts. Its 
civil jurisdiction was also encroached upon, as 
contracts made and wrongs done abroad or at sea 
tended more and more to he brought within the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary conits. At the end 
of the IStli century the juiisdiction of the High 
Court of Admiialty had become confined to purely 
maritime matters, such as salvage and damage by 
collision at sea. The Act of 1857, which estab- 
lished the Probate and Divorce Courts, provided 
that the ordinaiy judge of these couits should he 
the same peison as the Admiralty judge. Thus 
it was a natural step that, in 1876, the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty jurisdictions should he 
entrusted to a single division of the High Couit. 
The law admiuisteied in Admiralty actions, how- 
ever, continues to be distinct in many respects 
from the ordinaiy municipal law of England, and 
to he based on the rules and principles which had 
been adopted in the piootice and judginents of the 
old High Court of Admiralty as the English mari- 
time law. The civil juiisdiction of the Admiralty 
Division now extends generally to disputes between 
part-owners of a ship, suits for mailnei-a’ and officers’ 
wages, claims in the nature of towage, suits on 
bottomry and respondentia bonds, claims for sal- 
vage, and actions and claims arising out of the 
collision of ships. It has also junsdiction to decide 
all matters and questions conoeming booty of war 
and the distribution thereof which may he refen ed 
to it by orders in council. Its criminal jumdic- 
tion is obsolete. Appeals lie from the AamiraJty 
Division to the Court of Appeal and thence to the 
House of Lords. An Admiialty jurisdiction of a 
limited character, confeired by statute and orders 
in council, is exercised by certain county courts. 
The Admiralty Court of Scotland has been abolished, 
and its ordinary jurisdiction transferred to the 
Court of Session, the Court of Justiciary, and the 
shei-ifis ; questions of prizes, captures, condemna- 
tions, and the like, being vested exclusively in the 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of England. 

Admiralty Droits were formerly a portion of 
the hereditaiy revenues of the crown, arising fr-om 
enemies’ ships debained in the prospect of a declara- 
tion of war, or coming into poi-t in ignorance of the 
commencement of hostilities, or from such ships as 
are taken by non-commissioned captors, the pro- 
ceeds of wrecks, the goods of pirates, and the like. 
The proceeds of the Droits of Admiralty are now 
paid into the Exchequer for the public use. 
Admiralty Inlet* See PuaBT Sound. 

Admiralty Island lies off the coast of South- 
ern Alaska, in 67" 30' N. lat,, and 134“ 15' W. long. 
It is about 90 miles long, well wooded and watered ; 
and contains coal and copper. It is inhabited, and 
belongs to the United States. 

Admiralty IsIandSj a group of 40 islands, to 
the NE. of New Guinea, about 2“ S. lat , and 
147“ E. long. They were discovered by the Dutch 
in 1616. The largest, named Manns, is above 60 
mfles long, and is mountainons hut fruitful. Their 
total area is 878 sq. m. j native, pop. 13,000. Some 
are volcanic, others ore coral islands. They abound 
in. coconut-trees, and are inhabited by a race of 
tawny frizzle-headed savagM, of the Papuan stock. 
Together with New Britain and some adjoining 
groups, they were annexed by Germany in 1886, 
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and axe now included in the Australian mandate 
foi New Guinea. 

Adobe (Span, adobar, 'to planter’] is a mm-dried 
'brick. These unbumt bricks are commonly used 
in Mexico, Texas, and Central America; and the 
houses built mth them are veij durable, 

Adolphns* John, born in London in 1768, was 
called to the bar in 1807, and became a successful 
Old BMlejr practitioner. He died 16th July 1845. 
His historical and other works fill upwards of 20 
volumes, the chief being a History of the Reign of 
George ILL (1802 ; new ed. 1840-^) 

Adonai, a Hebrew name for the Supreme Being; 
a plural form of Adon, ‘lord’ (see also Aooms; 
and compare the art Jehovah), combined with the 
pronoun of the first person. In reading the Scrip- 
tures aloud, the Je^YB pronounce ‘ Adonm’ wherever 
the holy name Jhvh is found in the text ; and the 
name ‘Jehovah’ has arisen out of the consonants 
of Jhvh^ with the vowel points of Adonai. 

Adoui* a to^vn of the province of Madras, about 
40 miles NE. of Bellary. Pop. ( 1891 ) 26,243 ; (1921) 
30,232^ many oi them engaged in weaving. 

Ad01iiS» in Greek Mythology, a youth of 
marvellous heauty, beloved by Aphrodite, He 
was kuJed by a boor while hunting, and the 
goddess, commg too late to his rescue, changed his 
blood into flowera.—A yearly festival was cale- 
brated m honour of Adonis, and consisted of two 
parte— a mourning for his departTure to the under 
world, and a rejpimg for his return to Aphrodite. 
Inis f^tivaij vmely spread among the countries 
bordermg on the MecEterranean, was celebrated ' 
mth pcc^r pomp at Byblus and Alexandria. ' 
Before the festival, wheat, fennel, and lettuce 
were sown Ml eaadihen and even in silver pota, 
tod forced by heat ; intended to indicate, dtoht- 

transitorineas of 

ea^y joy,_ The my^ connected with Adonis 
belong oj^ally to the East, They display a 

be the god of the solax year. The 
^ Phoenician Adon, 

^ la unmistakable J and this 

W ^ of heaven, the 

Bun. Sea J. G. Erazers Adonis, Cletna(1914V. 

r,f herba^ns annual or perennial nenns 

^ ^ doubtful native of 
Bncain, Its h^ht scarlet petals obtained for ir 

of theirTlour w 

V’if witl 


not necessarily related to the a,<Jopber, was an 
institution of great impoi taiice in ti»o auciout law 
of the Aiyan races. The custom, based upon 
religious conceptions of the family and ancestor 
worsliip, continues to retain its place in Hindu 
law. In Greece a man might adopt a sou either 
daring his lifetime or by will; but the right could 
be exeicised only in default of male ibhuc. I'lio 


fa one divirpoS’;! 


be exeicised only in default .......... 

adopted child was transferved from his oivn family 
and demos into those of the adoptive fathci, and 
he inherited the proiioity and maintained tlie 
sacred rites of his adoptive father. In Koine 
adoption ivas a generic term including two species; 
— (1) Adoption, in the narrower bcjihc, ivUoro Uio 
person to be adopted ivaa ahem funs, Uial is, 
already subject to the potestas of another; (2) 
Adrogation, ivheve lie was sui fnris, that is, in 
an independent family position. Adnjdlon, in the 
narrower sense, wliilo it involved tlio transrorcucc 
of the JilmsfavitUas from one family into anotlmv, 
did nob atVect the existence of a family or of its 
aacia. The process, in the earlier law, coiiNisUid 
of tlues formal sales, which ivore nccdod to destroy 
the^ existing padn'ajiotetos, followed by a ooUubivo 
action brought by the adopter claiming that tho 
person to he adopted was hie son. In .JnHtinian’s 
time it was su/ficiont for the natural ami adopling 
parents to appear before the magistrate along with 
the child and make a declaration, wluiroiipon tho 
transaction ivaa entered in tho records (acta) of 
the court. Adrogation, os it ini-olvod a cliangm 
in. the status of tho poraon to bo ado))tcd, couhl 
ho effected in tho earlier law only by a voto of 
tho people in the eomitia eitriaia, after investiga- 
tion by the poniijficcs, In later times tho cmiitia 
cunata, though really ohsoloto, ooutinnud to bo 
represented for this purpose by thirty lictora. 
Diocletian introduced a simplor form nnilor vvhinh 
adrogation was effected by imperial vcflCTiiit Up 
to the time of Justinian the ellecb of ad() 2 )tioi) ivas 
that the adopted person pnsaed out of the i 7 otestas 
to whicli he had previously boon subject mid cmno 
under tho potestas of the adoptive father. It, 
tliereforo, brouglit to an end the tie of ognatio (soo 
Agnate) between tho adojited iiorHo'n and his 
former family and created that tio betwooii him 
and hifl new family. Justinian Oillowod these con- 
sequences of adoption to remain when the adopter 
wiw a natural ascendant of tho adopted person 
{(moptw pima), but in all other cosos fiiiidament- 
ally altered the law as to the effects of adoption. 
Under Justinian, when the adopter was a stranger 
or even a collateral relative {ado^itio minus plena) 
lie did not acquire potestas over the ohihf; the 
child retained his rights in his old family un- 
impaired and, in addition, acquired a riglit of 
succession on intestacy to the adoptive fatlier. 

legal institution in Franco under 
the Goefe Oivtl, and also in Germany. 

fin Adoption of Children Act, 1926 

if January 1927), the institution 

ofTko^J ^ flimilar Sootfciah act 

or waU, a person wishing to adopt an infant that 
B. a pm-son under the ^ of twKoS wfe hi 

onto tSZ §S^‘^‘ “I?, « ^opUo“ 

land ) ^ Court (Court of Session in Bcot- 

ctort If (Sheriff Court) or 

“.sugary luiisdictaon within the juris- 

aVth? applicant or the ilfanb 

mtt ^ application, and the 

court may make an adoption order authorisinff 

of Z'lu?aXo7 o“ 
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or is liable to contribute to the support of, the 
infant. The order, when made, extinguishes all 
the lights, duties, obligations, and liabilities of 
the parents or guardians of the adopted child in 
relation to its futuie custody, maintenance, and 
education, including the right to consent or give 
notice of dissent to its marriage, and vests them 
in the adopter, as though the adopted child had 
been born to the adopter in lawful wedlook. The 
adopted child incurs, with regard to its adopted 
parents, the liability of a lawful child as to main- 
taining its parents. Where two spouses are the 
adopter's they stand to each other and to the 
adopted child in the same relation as they would 
have stood if they had been its laivful father and 
mother. An applicant for an adoption order must 
not be under twenty-five years of age and must 
not be leas than twenty-one year's older than the 
infant, except when the applicant and infant are 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. 
Where the sole applicant is a male and the infant 
a female, an order cannot be made unless the 
court is satisfied there are special circumstances 
iustifying an order as an exceptional measure. 
The Ilegistrar- General is required to maintain 
an Adopted Children Register and to make therein, 
in the form set out in the schedule of the act, such 
entries as may be directed by the adoption order. 

AdoiTs Gitstav, Swiss statesman bom at Geneva 
23d December 1845, practised law before entering 
politics. In 1889-1917 he represented Geneva in 
the National Council, of wliich he was president 
in 1901. He was president of the Swiss Fedeiation 
in 1919. Ador laboured ardently for the Inter- 
national Red Cross, especially during the war 
yearn, and took a pioniinent part in the work of 
the League of Nations. He died Slst March 1928. 

Adorf) a town of Saxony, 29 miles SSW. of 
Zwickau, "wibh manufactures of musical instru- 
ments, mother-of-pearl, cotton goods, and lace ; 
pop. 7000. 

Adoui*, a French river, rising in the department 
of Hautes-Pyrdnfies, and flowing 209 miles through 
Gets and Landes, till it enters the Atlantic below 
Bayonne. It is navigable for 80 miles. 

AdoTVO} or Adua, a town of the extreme north 
of Abyssinia, the oapital of Tigrd, stands 6270 feet 
above sea-levd. Adowa is the chief entrepflt of 
trade between the interior of Tigr6 and the coast, 
and has some weaving. Pop. 5000. Near the town 
the Italians met with a disastrous defeat in 1896. 
See Abyssinia. 

AdrOt a MediteiTonean seaport of Spain, in the 
province of Almeria, 47 miles SE. of Granada. 
The Phoenician Abdera (not the Thracian Abdei-a) 
stood on a hill close hy. There are lead-mines 
and sugar plantations near. Pop. 9000. 

AdrAmyti (Turkish, Edrmiid), a town on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, opposite Mitylene, and 
amid rich olive-gi'oves. Pop. (1927) 12,217, much 
dis bulbed by migrations since the war of 1912-13. 
To the east lay me ajicient Adramyttion. 

Adrar, a region south of Morocco, extending 
from the coast some 600 mBes into the Sahara, and 
oontaining oases. Adrar Suttuf is Spanish (see 
Rio de Obo ), Adrar Temur French. 

AdjrastUSt a king of Argos, whose daughter 
maiiied Polynices of Thebes, who had been exiled 
from his native city by bis brother Eteocles. He 
led the expedition of the ‘ Seven against Thebes ’ 
to restoie his son-in-law to his right, and was the 
only one that survived, as Amphiaiaus had fore- 
told. Ten years later he led the six sons of the 
heroes that had fallen to a new attack on Theh^ 
— the war of the Epigdni (descendants’). This 
attack was sucoessfm, but a son of Adi-astus fell, 
and the father died of grief. 


Adrenalin, a powerfnl styptic obtained from 
the Supra-renal Capsules (q.v.). 

Adr ja, a town of noithera Italy, in the province 
of Rovigo, between the Po and Adige, was founded 
hy tbe Efguscans, and till the 12tli century it was 
a flourishing haibour of the Adriatic, to which it 
gave name ; but hy the silting up of this coast 
of Italy, it has been gi’adually separated from the 
sea, from winch it is now 14 miles distant. It 
has several interesting Etruscan and Roman anti- 
quities, with a fine cathedral. Pop. 20,000. 

Adrian, a city of Michigan, on the Raisin 
River, 59 miles SW. of Detroit. It is well fur- 
nished with water-power, commands the trade of 
a large grain-growing region, has manufactures of 
wire, machinery, furniture, condensed milk, &c , 
and a Methodist college founded in 1859. Pop. 
(1930) 13,064. 

Adrian, the name of six popes (see Pope), 
none of them veiy remarkable. Adrian IV. was 
by birth an Englishman, the only one that ever sat 
upon the papal chair. His name was Nicolas 
Breakspeor. He was a native of Langley, near 
St Albans, became first a lay-brother or servant 
in the monastery of St Eufos, near Avignon, and 
in 1137 was elected its abbot. TTia zeal for strict 
discipline raised a combination to defame his char- 
acter, and he hod to appear before Eugenius III. at 
Rome. Heie he not only cleared bimaRlf of all 
charges, hut acquired the esteem of the pope, who 
appointed him cardinal-bishop of Alhano m 1146. 

In 1164 he was raised to the papal see. It has 
been asserted that he granted Ireland to Henry II. 
Adrian was at firat on friendly terms with the 
Emperor Frederick I ; but his high notions of the 
papal supremacy, as high even os Gregoiy VII. ’s, 
iecl to the beginning of that long contest of the 
popes against the house of Hohenstaufen, which 
ended in the destruction of the dynasty. He was 
about to excommunicate Fredericlc, when he died 
at Ana^i, 1159. See books on him by Tarleton 
(1898,1), Thatcher (1903), Maokie (1907), and Mann 
(1914). — For the Emperor Adrian, see Hadriait. 

Adrianople (Turkish Edime; Bulgarian 
Odrin), a oity of Thrace, stands on the navigable 
Maritza (the ancient Mebrus), about 14() miles 
WNW. of Constantmopla The city had in 1927 
34,669 inhabitants. The splendid mosque of Selim 
IL, the palace, and the immense bazaar of Ali 
Pasha may be named as its principal features. It 
has silk, textile, leather, and carpet manufactures, 
and a considerable ti'ade in opium, attar of roses, and 
wine. The European quarter is at Karagatch on 
the west bank of the Maritza. Founded or greatly 
improved by the Emperor Hadrian, Adrianople was 
the seat of the Ottoman sultanate from 1366 to 
1453. The Russo-Turkish war was ended in 1829 
hy the Peace of Adrianople.^ Adrianople changed 
hands several times between 191_3 and 1923 when 
the Treaty of Lausanne assigned it to Turkey. 

Adriatic Sea, a lai-ge am. of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, extending 460 miles north-westward 
between the east coast of Italy and the west 
coasrt of the BaJkon p^iasula, being teraunated 
to the south by the Strait of Otranto, 46 mBes 
wide. In the north, it fonns the Gulf of Venice, 
and in the north-east, the Gulf of Triesta_ The 
■ west coast is comparatively low and has few inlets, 

: and the north is marshy and edged with lagooM. 
On tiie other side, the coasts of Dlyiia, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Albania are steep, rocky, and 
barren, with many inlets, and begirt with a chain ^ 
of almost innumerabla small roc^ islands. The 
total area of the sea, including islands, is calcu- 
lated at 62,220 sq. m, — ^the area of the islands 
being 1290 j the mean depth is 110 fathoms, _ the 
greats depth 666 fathoms. The most consider- 
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able rivers flowing into the sea are the Adige and 
the Po, which, aie continually depositing soil on 
the coast, so that places once on the shore are 
now inland. The extrema ealtness of the Adri- 
atic ia probably owing to the comparatively small 
quantity of fiesh water ponied into it hy rivers. 
Navigation on the Adriatic is safe and pleasant 
in summei, but in winter the north-east galea 
{bora) ore formidable, on account of the rooky ami 
dangerous coasts on the east. Venice, Trieste, 
Flume, Ancona, Bari, Brindisi are the chief porta. 
Tides are scarcely perceptible. The fisheries of the 
Adiiatie aie rich, and industriously Avorked. The 
sea ovyes its name to Adria (q.v.). Naval supre- 
macy in the Adriatic has been much songlit after 
by Italy and contested by Yugoslavia. The Treaty 
of Bapallo (1920) was of the nature of a coin- 

? romise. See Albaj^ia, Budentatjh, Dalmatia, 

TALY, RAPAIiLO, &C. 

Adule, or Adulis, an ancient town of .Ethiopia, 
on the Red Sea, or what ia now Annasley Bay. 
It afterwards hod some impoitance os the port of 
Ajcnm. On its site is the modern village of Zulla. 
Here was found in the 6th century the Monumen- 
tv/m A<i/vA%iwivim.^ a Greek inscription of the con- 
quests of Ptolemy 11. Euergetes, 

Adnllimiites* The attempt to extend the 
franchise made in 1866 hy the government of Earl 
Russell and Mr Gladstone, led many of the Whigs 
to secede from the Liberal leaders, and vote with 
the (^nservatives. The designation of Adullamitea 
was fastened on the new party, in consequence of 
Mr Bright having likened them to the political 
outlaws who took refuge with David in the cave of 
Adullam (1 Sam. xxii). 

Adnltertttioii* The crime of food adultera- 
tion IS a veiy old one. Pliny tells us of one 
article wmoh was so extenaivaly adulterated in 
his tune, that even the wealthier members of the 
immunity could not obtain it in a state of purity. 
In England during tlie llfch centurv, dnies as 
several different articles ^ food, Avere 
TObj^ted to vanouB processes of sophistication, 
to those early days, the means of detection of 
j we, as may be imagined, neither 
so refined nor certain as those -^rich we now 

andm consequence— notArithstanding the 

^ater piuuahmeuts which were then enfor^— 


the practice not only became very common, hut 

imblushing fashion. 
Inland Revenue, stated 
h^ it was supposed that there were no less than 

fc the purpose ” 

exhausted tea-leaves in LondonaJone. pSSf 

+w hotels, coffee-houaes, and the Tike, which 

halfpenny a 

iwund The leaves gathered in this wav were 
then talMn to the manufactories, where they were 
of OTm, and dried. If they 

thOTvSre&^hS S® L • ordinary black te^ 
IT/ M mushed by being mixed with roae-ninlc 
and black-lead. But not only was exhauateri +*>& 

? book on food adulteration, published^ha 


necessary drugs— Ponivian hark, rhuhiiib, ipeca- 
cuanha, magnesia, caloino), ciiNb)r-«»U, spiriUi of 
hartshorn, and alino.sit every otliei niedicnl coni- 
modify in geneial doiiiaricl, and dtcjririca] prepara- 
tion used in pharmacy^,’ 

A century of gmiural adA’aneomonI, lias iw doubt 
produced a great cluuigo m tlio purity of our fond ; 
the increasing alpteutuni given to ' t|u<'Hiitin8 of 
public health and liygioue, and the ai tieiubint legia- 
lation, have conihiued to ro<ri out the tiriu'.tico 
of reckless adulLaration of foncl.stuHh; hni, tho 
periodical rewirtH of puldic anal.yHLn and oustojus 
authorities show thafp the evil still lirjgers in soiiio 
quavteiH. Moreovi'v, the attitude adopted in jA'cojit 
yeaiH by ncaily all countricH toAvanIs the nse of 
anperllons piBBcrvativoH or nocuous I'oloiiring matter 
has given a now direction to llic i(U(‘Ht-ioii. 

The olijects of emploniig dideumt inatcjiials in 
the otlulbevation of food may he said to he four in 
number. First, inercaHe the bulk or Aveiglil of 
the dearer luticlo; as, for example, when wnler is 
added to milk or wliisky, or Hour to iniistard, or 
bntoher fafc_ to InitliOi, Socoiid, to |n'osovvc tlio 
aiticie; as in the luldition of boric arid to hiiLler, 
cream, &c. Third, to hriglitou itjA colour, or to 
alter or iniprove its appearance ; as in the cfise of 
the oildition of covtaiu luotallic conipouiidt-i to pic- 
served fruits or vogetahlos, or the adilitiou of 
barley-meal to oatmeal, or of ahun to bread. 
Fourth, to increase its uungoucy <ir alter its 
flavour; ns, for example, Aviicn pojiper is added to 
ginger, artificial Havourings to wine or to alcoliol, 
os IS done in the maimfactiu’c of simrioUH liquors, 
such os imitation braiuly, •.te. 

Not until 1860^ was ‘any general act of iiarlia- 
nient dealiiig with food ailultovatlou pawHcd in 
Groat Bribam. Special statutos had applied to 
ceitaui specified articlos, sueli as tea, e.olVee, bread, 
and wine; but the main object of those was to 
prevent the defrauding of tho rovomio, tho health 
and protection of tlio purchaHev huing aiuiarontly a 
matter of secondary importauco. The .Act of 18G0 
did not seem bo produce much rosnlt, allhongh it 
remained m force for twolvo yeaw. In 1 87U another 
act Avas pas.sod, Avhioh, howovor, as it wjui sup- 
posed to have been the moans of inllioting many 
?? retail doalors, was superseilcd 
f ootl “■nd Drugs Acts of 1875 and 
l«7fl was that 

• u • ^ ® w-rticle of food oi* drug 

winch IS nob of the nature, substance, and quality 
of the article demanded by tlio purchnser ; an 
exception was provided for the addition of any 
f iujurions to henltli, but 

! pioduction or preparation of the 
tKa fit for carriage or coiisiunjitioii, 

AStuBf the appointment of a imblic 

An^yst (q.v.) more dehnite. But a groat deal of 
confusion and litigation ensued, chiefly duo to 

constituted illegal 
iW, subject Avas inquired 

^ committ^ in 1804-90, bdt the 
f ®f ^owl and Drags i\ot, 1809, avos 
merely an amending act dealing principally with 

PT0?iou^S, and 
+ wohihited the importation or sale of any 

revived ■ (which 

Wide interpretation) unless 

i™P®i‘fc®d^dsiry produce being 
thp « JJL , I’enadties for offence? 

een^ infmSifn d ’® additional strin- 

WAH application. Tlio act 

Sale of Food 

the which b^gs witbin the scope of 

toe bTthe MG® ^ 

tune by the Minister of Health, under the Public 
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Health [Regulations as to Food) Act, 1907. Chief 
of tliese are the regulations as to the use of 
preservatives and artificial colouring matters in 
food-stuffs (1926). Chemical preservatives (the 
term excludes salt, saltpetie, siigais, acetic acid or 
vinegar, »Scc. ) may not be employed except in the 
case of certain specified foods (sausages, fruits, 
wines, jams, jellies, &c.) which may contain limited 
proportions of sulphur dioxide or benzoic acid ; and 
the use of specified metallic and coal-tar dyes and 
of gamboge is forbidden. Among proscribed sub- 
stances are boric acid, formaldehyde, salicjdie acid, 
picric acid, arsenic, copnei. The Food and Dmgs 
(Adulteration) Act, 1928, consolidated the law. 

Milk and Cream are the foods most frequently 
adulterated, either by the admixture of watei, or the 
abstraction of cream, or the use of preservatives and 
colouring matters. Adulteration of millc is not only 
very easy to peiform, but it is also, unless by chemic^ 
analysis, very difficult to detect. It may be tested 
in a rough way either by taking the specific giavity 
of the milk, or by ascertaining how much cream it 
will thiow up. (See Laotombtjir. ) Good pure 
milk should have a specific gravity of from l‘O20 to 
1'032. More exact analysis is accomplished either 
by extracting the milk fat chemically and weighing 
it, or by 'separating’ it on the centrifugal principle 
in some form of graduated butyiometer. Imlk (not 
sold as skimmed, separated, or condensed) is below 
the legal standard if it contains less than 3 per 
cent, (by weight) of fat and less than 8 '5 per cent, 
of non-fatty solids. Legal minima also exist for 
the proportion of milk solids in dried and condensed 
milks, and the sale of milk and cream containing 
preservative oi artificial coloming matter is pro- 
hibited ; cream may not be rendered more viscous 
by the addition of any substance except cane or 
beet sugar. See Oabam, Milkl 

Rutter and Margarine wore formerly ready 
subjects of adulteration, owing to the aiflSoulty 
in detecting impurities in them. At present, 
however, less than I'd per cent, of the samples 
annually analysed are found to be adulterated. 
Butter, sold as such, must not be mixed with 
margarine or foreign fats, nor margarine with 
more than 10 per cant, of butter-fat ; neither may 
contain added preservative or more than 16 per 
cent, of water. See the article Bcttbe and its 
subsection Margarine. Marganne Cheese (made 
from sldmmed milk with the addition of mar- 
garine-fat) must be labelled as such. 

"Eggs in liquid form preserved with boric acid 
have been largely exported from China in recent 
years and used in the manufacture of sponge cakes, 
&c. Such eggs are now regarded as adulterated in 
this country. Egg powders and cnstard powders 
often contain injunons chemicals, while in 1927 one 
sample submitted for analysis was shown to be 
composed of maize, bicarbonate of soda, taitaric 
acid, colouring matter, with no trace of egg. 

Bread. — Bread is one of the purest forms of 
food with which the public are at present supplied. 
Almost the only adulterations that we now occa- 
sionally find in bread are bleaohing-snbstances and 
so-called ‘improvers.’ Alum, formerly oonsiderably 
employed for bleaching, is seldom met with to-day 
in bread, bat certain peroxides are used; for ‘im- 
proving’ the baking qualities of the floUr, acid 
calcium phosphate, acid ammonium phosphate 
and pexsulphatea are frequently employed ; the 
use of benxoyl peroxide, chlorine, and nitrogen 
trichloride is not altogether in the best interests 
of health. Other substances sometimes used for 
adulterating bread ate maize- flour, rice-fionr, bran- 
flour, potatoes, &o. Adulteration of bread is for- 
bidden by acts of 1822 and 1836, as well as by the 
Food and Drags Acts. 

Oaimeal is occasionally adulterated with barley- 


meal to give a white appearance, while Rwe may be 
‘ improved ’ sometimes by means of treatment with 
talc, paialfin, and glucose. 

Coffee is frequently adulterated with chicory and 
sometimes with other substances such as burnt 
sugar, potato-starch, ground acorns, and even 
ground date-stones. Chicory may be detected in 
coffee by allowing a few grains of the suspected 
article to fall into a glass of cold water. The coffee 
grams float for a time, while chicoi-y-giams, if 
present, sink quickly to the bottom. Coffee ex- 
tract may contain a small amount of preservative. 

Cocoa is largely adulterated with sugar’, aiTow- 
root, and other starchy matters, with the view of 
ooncealing the cocoa-fat and enabling the powder 
to mix easily with boiling water Chocolate is 
adulterated in the cLeapei grades with coconut-fat 
and other substitutes for cocoa-butter, and with 
finely gi-ound cocoa-ahelL 

Sugar is uanally sold in a state of gr-eat purity, 
though at times beet-sugar is dyed to resemble 
Demerara sugar. 

Tea, foi'merly extensively adulterated, is now, 
thanks to the activities of the Custom-honse laboi a- 
tones, a relatively pure commodity. Occasionally 
foreign leaves, dust, and iron-filings are met with. 
Impure tea is sometimes admitted duty-free, and, 
after being denatured, used in the manufacture of 
caffeine. See Tea. 

Whisky is seldom subject to any adulteration 
except water, though sometimes the presence of 
some foreign spirit (made fiom potatoes or beet- 
sugar) maybe detected. The strength of whisky 
can be ascertained by means of the hydrometer. 
See Whisky. 

Brandy \b a pieparabion resulting from the distil- 
lation of wide. There can be little doubt, however, 
that much of the brandj^ made in this coantiy is 
simply a mixture of spirit with vaiions flavouring 
materials, including, possibly, a small quantity of 
genuine brandy. 

Wine. — The cheaper wines are frequently coloured 
with various colouring matters, and treated with 
chemicals to give the appearance of age. ‘Plaster- 
ing ’ with gypsum, &c , is regarded as a more or 
less legitimate practice, as is the addition of a 
small amount of pieservative (sulphur dioxide in 
this country). British wines are usually prepared 
from a basis of dried fruits, rhubarb, &c., wito the 
addition of alcoholic essences or foreign wines. 

Malt Liqvjors. — These vary in strength very con- 
sidembly, nom Scotch ale containing nearly 9 per 
cent, of alcohol, to table-beer containing sometmes 
as little as 2 per cent. The use of other bitter 
principles than that derived from hops having been 
legalised, only such bitter substances as are dele- 
terious can be regarded as adulterations. Picric 
acid, salt, salicylic acid, and arsenic have been 
found in beer, while sulphuric acid, sulphate of 
iron, and alum were at one time added to beer or 
porter by the London publicans for the purpose of 
giving the liquor a ‘smack of age,* and producing 
a head. Beer as supplied to-day is comparatively 
pure, the use of a small proportion of sulphur 
dioxide as a p reservative being legally permissible. 

Aerated Waters sometimes contain slight traces 
of copper or lead. Lemon and lime juice may be 
found adulterated with tartaric or sulphuric acid ; 
these juices should contain not less than 80 grains 
per oz. of citiio acid. Salicylic wid and sulphites 
also appear sometimes in fruit juices, which legally 
m^ contain a small amount of preservative. 

Pickles are now sold in a much pui'er condition 
than foi'merly, and, though preservative may still 
be employed, the use of copper salts for heightening 
their colour is prohibiten. Preserved peas and 
vegetables are likewise to be free from artificial 
coloui’ing by copper sulphate. 
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Jams, Jallies, Marmalades, Syimps, Honey are 
all vary subjeob to adiiltoiation by the uee oi 
elucose, a subatance cheaper tlian augor aim 
Avitli less power of sweetening. Preservatives and 
colouring mabtere are largely employed, and foreign 
pulps ( usually apple ) ana sometaines artificial pips 

are added to jam. t 1 1 +« 

Sausages and other prepared meats are liable to 
* admixture ’ with unmean meat, starch, preserva- 
tives, and colonring matters. A ceitain amount 
of preservative is still regarded as indiapenaable 
Mustard is adultei-ated with flour and the yellow 
dye-stnflf, tui-menc. Fepjper is freq[nently mixed 
with sand and starchy raattera, such os wheat-liour, 
rice-flom, sago, &c. Ground (^nger and Cinnamon 
are sonietiuies found to contain mineral matter. 

The chief adiilteiants of vinegar are 
water and sulphuric acid. A rough test for ovei- 
dilubion may be made hy means of the liydronieter ; 
while sulphuric acid and other mineral acids may 
be detected by adding a few drops of methyl anilme 
violet. If the vinegar be pure, no colour will result ; 
if it he mixed with sulphuric or any similar acid, 
a blue or green colour will be developed. 

In the TJnited States a national control of food 
is exercised under the Pederal Pood and Dmgs Act 
(1906; several times amended), while there are 
also specific acts; the separate states have food 
laws of their oivn. 

See Bell's Sale of Food and Drugs j H. W. Wiley, 
Foods and their Adulteration (3d ed. 1917), Severages 
and tAeir Adulteration (1019); Final Report of the 
Departmental Oommittee on the Use of Preservatives 
and Colouring Matters in Food (1924); Reports of tlie 
Miniatry of Heidtb, of the Goveimnent Ohemist, and of 
PabHo Analysts. 

Adultery, in English and Scots law, means 
sexual interoourae between a married man or 
married woman and any peraon other than liis or 
her wife or husband. In Eoman and Jewish, law 
flwlultery was committed only when the guilty 
woman was the wife of another. Under the canon 
law which considered maiiiage as indissoluble, adul- 
tery wa* a ground for what was teiuned a divorce 
a mensa et thoro, which put an end to coliabitation 
bntdid nob dissolve the maniaga Both in England 
and in Scotland adnltery hy either spouse has 
always been a ground for decree of Judicial Separa- 
tion (q,.v.), which has auhstantially the same force 
and the same consequences as a divorce a mensa et 
thoro. In Scotland, siuce the date of the Reforma- 
tion, the courts have been in use to dissolve 
marriage, tliat is to say, to grant decree of divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii, on the ground of the adultery 
of either husband or wife. In England, however, 
prior to the passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1857, divorce a mnculo matrimonii or dissolution 
of mairiage could only he obtained hy means of an 
act of parliament ; and even at the present day 
paitira aotuiciled in Ireland can only obtain a dis- 
solution of their mai-rioge by this process. Under 
the Act of 1857, by which power to dissolve a 
maiTioge was first given to any tribnnal in Eng- 
land, adulbeiy by the wife became in Itself a 
ground for dissolution of maniage, but adultery 
By the husband was not a ground for dissolution of 
marriage unless it was either incestuous or com- 
bined with other matrimonial offences iucluding 
cruelty or deseibion without reasonable excuse for 
two yeai-s or upwards. Now, Iiowever, under the 
Simreme Court of Judicature (Consolidation) Act, 
1925] which repeals the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1923, a wife may file a petition for a dissolution of 
her marriage on the sole ground that since the 
celebration of the marriage and since 17th July 1023 
— the date of the passing of the Matrimonial (causes 
Act, 1923 — ^her husband has been guilty of adultery. 
See. 177 of bbe Act of 1925 also provides that m 


a petition for divorce prc.seii tod by tlio luiHliand 
the petitioner is to niiiKo Lire alleged adulterer a 
co-reHpontlGTib uhIosh lit! im excusod liy tlio t*uuv(i 
on special grouudH from ho doing; arid tliat, eu a 
petition for divoieo proHoiited hy the wifi', tlie court 
may, if it tUinlcH fit. direct that the peihon with 
whom the husband is alleged to have counuiltoil 
adultery be made a reHpoiulent. See 1 Ixvoiu^K. 

Ad Vsilo'rcni (Gat., ‘according to valmi’). 
See Tariff. 

AdVJUicomciit, is properly an ICngliHli law 
term which is applied to tlio ailvanmiig of money 
by a father, or poiwm iu loco yitirtifis, to a cliild 
for some siieli iiurposo aw setting him np in linni- 
noas. In the case or intestato siicce.sHion, in I'lngltuid 
as also in Scotland, such udvanees made hy the 
parent in his lifetime must he hvonght into hotch- 
pot hy the cliildron before they fa" share in tlio 
distribution of the parent’s estal.e In wIUh or 
settlements a claiiho— -Unown as an advanooiiionb 
clansG— is froouontly insovtiKl giving the trnsteoa 
power to realiHo some part, not exceeding a given 
proportion, of a henoliciary's sliaro for his or lior 
advanconiont or henolit. A power of advancomont 
to the extent of one-half of a presuinpLivo or vostod 
share or inbcrosli is, in the case of trusts c'rentod 
after 1925, ooiiforrod upon tnisiioos hy see. 32 of the 
TriiHbeo Act, 1926, so that, unlosH it is de.sirod to 
exceed that amount, a pow'isr of advanconiont is 
not now required. 

Advance Note, an order for { generally) a 
month’s wage given to sailors whon tlioy engage. 

Advent (Lat. advenitts, ‘the coming’), a season 
I of preparation for tho festival of (’hristmas, as Ijonb 
for that of Easier. In tho Greek (fluin'li, the Advent 
period eomprisoa forty days ; and sitnilavly, in tlio 
earliest autlientie notice of Adveiit, a canon of tho 
Council of Mllcon (681 A.r).), fasting throe tiinos a 
week is enjoined fioni tho feast of St Mitriin (Utli 
November) to tho Nativity. In England, this forty 
days’ fast was ohservod oven after Hede’s ileatli 
(736), though Gregory the Great (61)0-U(W:) had re- 
Btriotod the seaseu to the four Sundays of Advent, 
now observed ia the Itonuin eominunion and the 
Church of England. It was common from an early 
period to spetik of the coining of ( Ihrist as 
his 'first coming in the ilosn ; ' his coming at tlie 
hour of death to receive iiis faithful followei's ; Jils 
coming at the fall of Jomsalein ; and at the day of 
judgment. Tho Gospels for the four Siiudays were 
chosen to illustrate this fourfold view of Advont. 
The Advent season is intended to fuiisord in spirit 
with the object celohrated, As (fiu’istians were 
called upon to_ prepare for tho Hocimd poffional 
coming of Christ, so they are o.xhortod, during 
thiB_ season, to look for a spiritual, advent oi 
Christ. The time of the year when thd ehortonlng 
days are hastening toward the solstice — which 
almost coincides wiui the festival of tlio Nativity— 
is thought to haTinouiso with tho strain of sontimenb 
proper during Advent. In opposition, posaihly, to 
heathen festivals observed by ancient llomaus and 
Germans, which took place at the saino seoeion, tlie 
Catholic Church ordained that tho four weeks of 
Advent should be kept as a time of ponitonco j ac- 
cording to tho words of Christ ; ‘ Benont, for the 
kin^om of heaven Is at hand.’ Dui-ing tlieae 
weela, therefore, public amusements, marriage fes- 
tivities, and dani^g were prohibited; foste were 
^joined, and sombre vestments wore used in re- 
l^oufl ceremomes. It was perhaps a noturaJ 
thought to hegm the eoclesioauloal year ’\vitli the 
days of prepojation for the coming of Christ. This 
practice was introduced into the Western churches 
m the 6th century. 

Adv6iitists, a family of American religious 
sects, who look for the speedy second coining of 
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Chiiat, and tlie commencement of the millennium. 
The earliest to bear the name were followers of 
William Miller (1781-1849), and expected the end 
of the woild in October 1843, but repeatedly 
changed the date. The several sections or sects 
hold varying views on the subjects of the divinity 
of Christ and the annihilation of the wicked. — The 
Seventh-day Adventists set no time for the coming 
of Christ. Thev observe Saturday as the Sabbath. 
Alcohol and touacco are generally forbidden, and 
abstinence from pork, tea, and coffee is recom- 
mended by this body. 

AdTertising is usually effected by means of the 
ordinary newspapers, covers and fly-leaves of maga- 
zines, or of newspapers and publications specirdly 
devoted to the puipose, or by means of posteis, 
placai'ds, or designs and representations exhibited 
in places of public I'esort. In recent times it has 
been found necessary in the public inteieat to put 
restrictions on the exhibition of advertisements by 
means of posters or devices. Under the Advertise- 
ments Regulation Act, 1907, a local authority may 
make bye-laws for the regulation and control of 
hoardings and similar structures used for the pur- 
pose of advertisement, and for regulating or pre- 
venting the exhibition of advertisements in such 
places or by such means as to affect injuriously the 
amenities of a public park or pleasure promenade 
or to disfigure the natural beauty of a landscape. 
Fui-ther, under the Act of 1925, hye-laws may be 
made to prevent the exhibition of advertisementa 
Avliich would disfiguie the view of rm'al scenery 
from a highway or railway or from any public 
place or water, or the amenities of any village, 
or the amenities of any liiatoric or public building 
or monument or of any place frequented by the 
public solely or chiefly on account of its beauty 
or historic inteiest. Linder these acts the term 
‘advertisement’ includes any structure or apparatus 
erected or intended only for the display of advertise- 
ments. By various statutes local authorities are 
empowered to m-ant licences for the temporary 
erection of hoai^mgs or other structures ou high- 
ways or lands belonging to them and to presonbe 
conditions. In ceitain areas statutory provisions 
aie in operation os to sky signs— a term which 
includes words, signs, or devices in the nature of 
an advertisement visible against the sky from a 
street. The most formal kind of advertisement, 
and that which is employed in the case of royal 

g roclamations and the like, is publication in the 
^■azetta (q.v.). Certain advertisements relating to 
lotteries, the existence of betting-houses, and the 
leceiviug of stolen property ore illegal and subject 
the advertiser as well as tne printer and publisher 
of them to the payment of fines. No action can 
be maintained for payment for advertisements 
which aie for any reason illegal^ A contract may 
be made by advertisements. For instance on ad- 
vertisement of a reward to be paid to any person 
who will give certain information to the advertiser 
is an offer which can be accepted by anyone who 
gives the required information. So advertisementa 
by public carriers by land or sea are offers whereby 
the advertiser is hound to those who send goods to 
be carried on the terms of the advertisement (see 
Cabbibk ; Oharter-paett). A duty ou adver- 
tisements was first enacted in 1712, and in 1863 it 
was wholly repealed. The Indecent Ad vertisem ents 
Act, 1880, renders it a punishable offence to exhibit 
or deliver advertisements of an indecent nature. 
Under the Advertising Stations (Rating) Act, 
1889, if land is used for advertisement, whether 
temporarily or permanently, the person who allows 
the land to be used by the advertising contractor, 
01 , if that person cannot he ascertained, the owner, 
is rateable therefor. It is doubtful whether this 
act applies to Scotland. In Scotland, an agree- 


ment allowing the erection of an advertisement 
board foi an annual payment is regaided under 
the Valuation Acts as a lease of a poition of land 
at a yearly rent. 

Advertisementa were not unknown in ancient 
Greece and Rome. The ruins of Pompeii ajud 
Heiculaneum afford examples, the walls in the 
most frequented parts being covered with notices, 
painted in black and red. Annoniicements of plays 
and gladiatorial shows are common ; and so are 
those of salt-water and fresh- water baths. In stUl 
earlier times, especially amongst the Greeks, a 
common medium of advertisement was the public 
crier; another, in cases of things stolen or strayed, 
or of _ injuries inflicted upon the advertiser, was an 
inscription affixed to the statues of the infernal 
deities, invoking cni-ses upon the offender. In 
medieval timeSj it appears that the advertising 
shopkeeper’s chief organ was the public crier ; and 
it was also customajy for most traders to have 
touters at their doors. One of the very first 
posters ‘ever printed in England was that by 
which Caxton announced, circa 1^0, the sale of 
the “ Pyes of Salisbury use,” at the Red Pole, in 
the Almonry, Westminster. ’ The pye or pica was 
a table or directory of devotional services. 

The early newspapers of the 17th century were 
slow to admit advertisements ; and the first regolor 
advortisars were booksellers, foUowed by dealers 
in quack medicine, and merchants. Books and 
pamphlets were advertised in 1647-48, and the 
Mercurim Politicus for November 22, 1660, hod a 
quack adveridsement which might have appeared 
at the present time. The Public Advertiser (1657 ) 
consisted almost wholly of advertisemente, includ- 
ing the arrivals and departures of ships, and hooks 
to be printed- Soon other papers commenced to 
insert more and more adverfisements ; and by the 
year 1682 newspaper adveiidsing was well devel- 
oped, chiefly through the medium of the London 
Gazette, the only papei that still exists of all those 
started about the mid^dle of the 17th century. During 
the 18th century newspaper advertising became 
widespread, _ but an event of importance was the 
foundation in 1785 of the Daily Universal Jtegister, 
which, in 1788, changed its name to the Times. 
Its establishment marks the beginning of a new 
era in advertising. 

Since that time, and especially in our own day, 
numerous factors — technical advances in printing 

g rocesses (see Pbintino, Illustration of Books, 
HOTOGBAPHT ) ; the e'ktension of the reading 
public, of transport facilities, and conseqnently of 
the market for goods ; the sharpening of competi- 
tion ; and the scientifle study of business methods 
— have combined to make of advertising almost an 
essential part of production. Large sums (some- 
times exceeding £2000 per page) are regularly paid 
for advertisements in the chief EngUsh newspapers ; 
indeed, few journals could attain theii cheapness or 
circulation out for the revenue derived from theii- 
advertisement columns. Poater-adveitiaing— the 

modem outcome of the theatrical announcements, 
sign-boards, and trade-bills of earlier centuries — 
has developed into a branch of art by itself, due 
chiefly to the activities of exponents such as 
Lalance, Cheret, and Toulouse-Lautrec in France ; 
the ‘Beggarstaff Brothers,’ Phil May, Brangwyn, 
A,Tifl McSiight Kauffer in England; Fenfield in 
America ; and Hohenstein in Italy. As for the 
other media of advertising used by the modem 
‘publicity expert’ — electno signs, films, lantera- 
sudes, free samples and gift coupon schemes, 
entertainments, competitions, exhibitions, &c. — 
Dr Johnson, weie he to live again to-day, would 
have to reoonsider hia statement pronouncing ad- 
vertising to be in 1769 ‘so near to perfection that it 
is not easy to propose any improvement.’ Further, 
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were he to discover tliab he Iiad “Q'^ittingly been 

induced to consume 26 per cent, moi-e 

cent, more inustaid, and so ou. he would doubbless 

declare once again that the astute 

man of great sagacity and piofo^d skill in the 

nature of man.’ In America and- to a 

growing extent-in Britain considerable import- 

Lee 18 attached to reseaich work m * 

statistical, and psychological aspeots of adiertiBing, 

and to the organisation of associations and emos 

for its better development 

America primarily, indeed, must be attributed the 
introduction of large-scale advertising methods; 
the amount annually devoted to the purpose in 
that country is estimated at 1000 million dollars. 

See NEWSPAPaus: 'Bivem^aAncieTitA dwrtiainjf (OhiMgo, 
19301 • Sampson's Ewtory of Advea'tiaing (1874) ; Hatton s 
/o«7^MfwA»K?o7t(1882); ^ei£eminiaceneesoiM.Qtgm 
Bioliards (1906); T. L6wiB,^2'Afi Adyertisemmls of the 
Speotator (1909) ; F. P. BishoP. 

Law (1928), and books by Goodall (1914), rragurtlia 
(1917 1927), Sussell (1920), Sit G. F. Higliam (1916, 
1920, 1926), V. D. Soott /1991). P- (1927); also 

Pitman's Modem Adveriiairng ( 1927 ). For floinineroial 
art and posters, see works by Mamdon (Pw. 1886), 
S. E. Jones (1934, 1925, 1926), W. S, Sparrow (1924). 
E. M. Knnffer (1924), C. 0. Knights (1926, 1927), and 
J. Hamson ( 1927 ). 


Advocflte (Lat. advocatus). An advocate niay 
be defined generally as a person privileged to pleM 
for another m court, It does not appear that the 
‘patrons’ who, in the republican era of !l^me, gave 
advice on consultation, guided litigants in the con- 
duct of lawsuits, and prepared legal documents, 
were called by that name. The jurists of that era 
held nd official position and did nob take fees. 
The chief personal advantage derived by them lay 
in this that eminence as a jurist was one^ of the 
surest avenues to public oflSce. They did not, 
except in special circumatonces, plead orally in the 
courts ; that was the huaineas or oratores. Under 
the Empire the term admeatm wm used to signify 
a person who made it his piofession to aid in the 
conduct of aotione (Dig, 60. 13. 1.). Any fees paid 
to these advocates in respect of their services were 
Jyorhorarwtf and could not be recovered by legal 
process (Kg 11, 6. 1. pr. ). The occupations of a 
jurisconsult and a forensic orator eeem to have 
differed pretty much as those of a consulting and 
a practising counsel do with ua. They niimit be 
exercised separately, but were generally combined. 
The distinction, so familiar in England and Scot- 
land, between advocates oi Banisters (q.v.) and 
aoUcitora or law agents does not evei^ where pie vail. 
In America and in some British colonies, as, for 
example, in Canada, these two brauobes of the 
legal profession are united. The common arrange 
meat is that a firm undertakes all legal business, 
and one partner does forensic, another convey- 
ancing, busiuess. The view on one side is that a 
qualified practitioner should be entitled to charge 
for his services, and to recover payment of accounts; 
on the other side, that the public interest requires 
a bar placed by custom and honourable feeling 
beyond the oidinaiy temptations of business. In 
Eujgland the name ‘ advocate ’ was formerly re- 
sbnoted to the members of the College of Advocates, 
who had the exclusive right to practise in the 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Coarta. The College 
of Advocates was abolished in 1867, and practice 
in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts is now 
open to aU barri.qfcers, with the result that the tenn 
advocate in England has lost its former distinctive 
meaning. In Scotland, os in France, the more 
ancient naitie has been retained (see Advocates, 
Faculty of). The advocates who practise under 
that name in the town and county of Aberdeen are, 
however, not advocates in this sense, but solicitors. 


In France, the avocat and av<m' c-otiospond very 
nearly to the barrister and solicitoi' lu England. 

In the United States, advocate, if used in a legal 
sense, is almost synonymous with cnunsellm 

Advocate, LoiiD. The Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, called also the King’s or (iut'eii s Advo- 
cate, is the public prosecutor of crinieH, Hoiiior 
eoniisel fortheciown in civil eausca, and an olheer 
of state of very groat iuiportanco in the manage- 
ment of Scottish affairs, tie. may issue warmup 
for arrest and imprisoninont in any part of hcot- 
laud, and pnBSGBflC.s many other discrotionaiy and 
indefinite powers. IhovioUH to tlio lliiiou, trio 
King’s Advocate liad a scat in the parliament «>f 
Scotland ex offieio ; and since that nvniit, he has 
been almost invariably a nuunhov of purhainont. 
He is appointed by tlio crown, and Ids tonuio of 
oflice ceasoB with that of Iho administration of 
which lie is a iiionihor. Ah limt lau'-ollieor of tlio 
crown foi Scotland, the Lord Advocate, wJien in 
parliament, was, prior to tlio creation of a Somi- 
tary for Scotland in J8S6, oxiioctml l,o aimwcr all 
questions relating to the biiHinoHH of Scotland, luid 
to take tlio BuperintuBdonoo of loginlation for that 
portion of the United Kingdom. Ho in ansistcd in 
the duties of public proaocutor hy the Solicitor- 
goneral, and by four advocali’H, milled udvocatCH- 
depute, appointed by liiinsclf. His salary (since 
1894) is dE6000. The Crown-agent, who is a Wvitor 
to tiio Signet (q.v.), performs in vofonmee to crown 
cQtuaGS pretty luucli tlio afiiiio diitioH tluitv f(iU to a* 
nniiAihfti- ornffent in ordinary litigation. As to 


aolioitor or agent in ordinary litigation. As to tlio 
relation in which tho Lord Advocate stands to tlio 
public pvoflocutore of crinios in llic inferior courts, 
see pROOUBATOn-iaaOAL. 

The Lord Advocate and Solicitor- gone ral are 
entitled to plead witliin tho bar. Tlio Jjord Ad- 
vocate has a title to sue, niicl is tho proper party 
to be sued, in civil actions on liolialf of tho crown 
and the public dopartinunts. lie Inis fnll .iIiM' 
orebionary power as to the proBeoutlon of crimes 
in Scotland. 'When tho Lord Advocate doclinos to 
prosecute, it is oornpoteut for a privato party wlio 
has suffered injury to do so with his concniTenco or 
concourae.’ When he refiisos his concnrronoq, tlio 
High Court of Justiciary may antlioriHo a private 
party to institute criminal procoodiugs in tho High 
Court hy way of ‘criminal letters.' 

It is not certain that the King’s. Advocate was 
originally authorisod to act as pulilio proHocutor In 
crimes; but he certainly possessed that power in 
1687, and it seems to be Implied in a Htiitnbe of 1670- 
Under the existing system all prosecutions for the 
public interest by way of imllctmonb, whether before 
the High Court of Justiciary or before a Hhoriff and 
O' jnvy, proceed in tlie name of the Lord Advocate, 
and he and the subordinate puhlio prosecutm's acting 
nndev his control are directly responsible for the In- 
stitution, preparation, and concluot of such proseou- 
tioas. On the death of a Lord Advocate during Ilia 
tenure of office, indictments may be ralHod in name 
of the Solicitor-general then in oifice, until another 
Lord Advocate is appointed. In. any cose of sudden 
or suspicious death in, Scotland, tho Lord Advocate 
is empowered, by the Fatal Accidents Inquiry Act. 
1906, to direct a public inquiry into the death and 
its oiroumstances. Special statutes confer on the 
Lord Advocate the right and duty of intervening 
in the public interest in vavions judicial proceeding 
of a civil character- Thus he may intervene In 
actions of divorce where there is any suspicion of 
collusion, in the settlement by the court of any 
scheme for the admluistration of charitable or other 
permaueub endowments, and iu certain bankruptcy 
proceedings. So proceedings for the revocation of a 
patent must be in the form of an action of redaction 
at the instance of the Lord Advocate, or of a party 
having an interest with the conourrenoe of the Lord 
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Advocate. The act (48 and 49 Viet. chap. 61 ) which 
instituted the office of Secretary for Scotland — now 
Secretary of State for Scotland — expressly provides 
(sec. 9) that none of the provisions of the act shall 
piejudice or interfere witli any rights, powers, 

livileges, or duties vested in the Lord Advocate. 

ee Omond, 'Lard Advocates of Scotland (1883- 
1914). 

Advocates, Faculty of, in Scotland. The 
constitution of this body, like the name by whicli 
its niembera are knoAvn, was unquestionably 
derived from France. The piofession seems to 
liave existed in Scotland from a very eaily time ; 
and in 1424 a statute was passed for securing 
the assistance of advocates to the poor. This 
institution has remained with little iteration to 
the present time. But though existing as a pro- 
fession, the advocates of Scotland did not form a 
faculty or society till the institution of the College 
of Justice in 1532. At first their number was 
limited to ten, but there is now no limit. The 
Scottish advocates have always taken a liberal 
view of their profession, and have played a large 
pait in the development of Scots law and legal 
institutions. An inti ant to the Faculty is re- 
quired to produce evidence of being qualified ( 1 ) 
in general scholarship and (2) in law. He is 
deemed duly qualified in general scholarship if he 
has obtained the degree of Master of Arts in a 
Scottish University, or has graduated in Arts in 
some other university whose degree is veco^ised 
as evidence of the same amount of scholai'snip as j 
that afforded by the degree of M.A. of a Scottish 
university. In the event of his not having so 
graduated, he is examined in Latin ; Greek, or (in 
his option) French, German, or Italian; Mathe- 
matics or Natural Philosophy or Chemistry ; Meta- 
physics and Logic or Moral Philosophy and Logic ; 
und the History of the United Kingdom. After 
he has been found qualified in general scholarship 
he is examined on (1) Civil Law; (2) Philosophy 
of Law and International Law — Public or Private j 
(3) Constitutional Law and Histoiy; (4) Medical 
Jurisprudence; (6) Scots Law, Civu and Criminal, 
including Pioceduro ; and ( 6 ) Conveyancing. There 
is also required proof of attendance on the classes 
of Scots Law and Conveyancing in a Scottish 
uzdversity, and of attendance, either in a Scottish 
university or in another university or school of 
law, on classes in the other suhjecto, specified 
above, prescribed for the examination in law. An 
intrant who has obtained the de^ee of LL.B fiom 
a Scottish university is exempt from examination, 
except where he has obtained that degree without 
examination in proceduie and criminal law, in 
which case it is necessary for him to be examined 
in these subjects. The ‘public examination’ of 
an intrant, which immediately precedes admission, 
partakes of the nature of a solemnity. An intrant 
cannot proceed to the public examination if lie baa 
been en^ged in any trade, business, or profession 
fiuring the year before that examination. An advo- 
cate is entitled to plead in every court in Scotland, 
civil, ecclesiastical, or criminal, superior or inferior ; 
and also before the House of Lords, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and parliamentary 
committees. He acts upon the instructions of a 
qualified lawi-agent. The fees of an advocate are 
regarded as honoraria, and he cannot, except in 
^edal circumstances, recover them by action. 
The supreme judges in Scotland and the sherifis 
are always, and the sheriff-substitates generally, 
selected from the bar. The fees payable by an 
intrant — including payments in respect of the 
Widows' Fund, stamp duties, and examination 
•dues — amount to about £450. The head of the 
Facirlty is the Dean, who is elected from time to 
-time by the members. See Advocates' Libbary. 

6 


_ Advocates* Library, in Ediuburgh, was estab- 
lished in 1682 by Sir George Mackenzie of Rose- 
haugli, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. In 1700 
the collection narrowly escaped destruction by fire, 
after which it was removed from the Parliament 
Close to the CTound floor of the Parliament House. 
The Copyright Acts since 1709 accorded to the 
library the privilege of claiming a copy of every 
book entered at Stationeis’ Hall, and by the middle 
of the 19th centmy the expense of maintenance of 
the rapidly growing collection was felt as a heavy 
burden on the finances of the Faculty. State- 
aid was for long unsuccessfully sought. In 1921 
the library, with reseiwationa os to the legal books, 
&c., was olfeied to the nation as a basis for a Scottish 
national library, and in 1923 a gift of £100,000 by 
Sir Alexander Grant made the acceptance of the 
offer possible. The National Libeary of I^ot- 
ZiAND was accordingly established by act of parlia- 
ment in 1925. Its regulation is similar to that of 
the British Museum Library, In 1925 the library 
contained about 750,000 volumes ; the MSS. number 
over 3000, and relate principally to the civil and 
ecclesiastical bistoiy of Scotland, to genealogy 
and heialdry, together with poetry, bibles, Latin 
and Greek classics, &a Among keepers of the 
Advocates’ Library wei a Thomas Kuddiman, David 
Hume, Adam Ferguson, and Samuel Halkett. In 
1928 Sir Alexander Grant gave another hundred 
thousand pounds for additional buildings, 

Advocation, a name formerly given to the 
process of Appeal (q.v.) from a Sheiiff Court in 
Scotland to the Court of Session. It was abolished 
as a mode of civil appeal in 1868. But, in criminal 
procedure, advocation to the Court of Jnstioiaiy is 
still a competent method of bringing the proceed- 
ings of summary criminal courts unfe review. 

Advocatns BiaboU ( ‘ the devil’s advo- 
cate’), a popular, somewhat jocular, name given to 
the promotor fidei, the person appointed to^ state 
the objections to any proposed canonisation in the 
Homan Catholic Church. An examination of the 
past life of the candidate takes place, and in this 
process the advocatns diaboU brings forward all 
possible objections ; while, on the other side, the 
advQcatus Dei (‘God’s advocate’), or promotor 
causes, undertakes the defence. See Beatifica- 
tion, Canonisation. 

AdVOWSOn, the right of presentation to a 
church or ecclesiastical benefice in England. The 
law as to advowsoDB is derived from the Canon 
law whicli, after the 12th centmy, developed the 
idea that the light of patronage vested m land- 
owners was an incorporeal ri^t. English law, 
accepting the main conclusions of the canon law as 
to the nature of the right of patrons^, recognised 
the advowBon as an incoiporeal hereditament. 
Normally and regularly on Mvowson was appen- 
dant to a manor, and, so long as it continues to be 
appended to the manor, it is an advowsoji appe/n- 
cuxnt, and passes with the manor, as incident thereto, 
without need for adding words specially mention- 
ing it. Bat advowBOns aie often severed from 
the manors to which, in legal theory, they had 
some time or other belonged Many adyowsons 
were detached from manors by being given to 
religions houses. An advowson thiia detached is 
called an advowson in gross, that is, a thing by 
itself, a thing which has an independent existence. 
When once severed from its manor, and made an 
independent corporeal hereditament, an advowson 
can never become appendant again, and must he 
conveyed by a deed of grant. 

Advowsons are of three kinds — ( 1 ) Collative, 
where the bishop is patron. When the advowson 
belongs to the bmop the forms of presentation and 
institution are supplied hy an act called ‘collation.’ 
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(2) Donative, where the patron’s deed of donation 
was alone sniBcient ] but by the Benefices Act, 
1898, all ancli advowsons were made presenba- 
tive. (3) Presentative, where the pabion presents 
to the bishop, wIjo may refuse to iustltute a peraon 
whom he has good — i.e. legally aufificient — reason 
to regard as unfit, in point of learning, doctrine, 
or morals. If the patron is a Roman Catholic, hia 
right to present passes to the university of Oxfoid 
or of Cambridge, according to the county in which 
the living is situated. 

In the older law advowsons might be disposed of 
as fieely as otlier kinds of property. The abuses 
connected with the tiaffic in livings led to many 
parliamentai'y debates and inquiries. The view 
that the right to present to a benefice is not a 
mere species of property, hut a duty of a fidnciaiy 
kind, involving an obligation to appoint a fit 
person, was to some extent recognised by the legis- 
lation as to offence of simony — i.e. the corrupt 
presentation to a benefice in return foi money. 
But till the Benefices Act of 1898, no restrictions 
weie put on the purchase and sale of an advowson, 
provided that the transaction was a genuine sale 
and was not tainted with simony. Certain restric- 
tions weie imposed by that act; and further re- 
strictions are imposed by an Act of 1924, which in 
effect makes the sale of advowsons, other than those 
appendant to a manor, impossible. See SiMONY. 

Adygelskaia, an autonomona temtory lying 
S. of Jirasnodar (Ekaterinodar) in the Noitli 
Caucasian Area of Russia. Pop. 126,500, one-half 
Circassians (q.v ). 

Ad’ytmuu the s^ctuary or innermost part of an 
ancient ten^e, which none hut priests could enter, 
and from which orades were dehvei'ed. 

JBdlleSs Roman magistrates, who had the care 
of pnhlic DuildmgH especially the temples, 

and also attend^ to the cleansing and repairing 
of the streets, the preparations for funei-als, public 
games and spectacles, the inspection of weights and 
measures, the regulation of markets, &c. — At first 
there were only two eediles, who were chosen from 
the plebeians, and styled Mdiles plains ; afterwards 
two others, styled ^diles cwrules, were cliosen 
from the patres and plehs alternately (366 B 0.), 
and Julius Caesar appointed a now order of JSdiles 
cereales to take charge of the public granaries. 

.^dni, a powerful tribe in ancient Gaul between 
toe rivers Liger [Loire] and Arar [Safhie), who at 
first formed an alliance with Csesav, hut joined 
the rest of the Gauls under Yeroingetorix. See 
Bibeacte, AUT'CTN. 

iEgcaii Colture is a name given to the earlier 
stage of the remarkable pre-Hellenic civilisation re- 
cently revealed hj excavations at Mycenre, Tiryns, 
and espeoially in Crete, and illustrated by buildings, 
pottery, bronzes, and pictures. The various stages 
in Crete, called Early, Middle, and Late Minoan, 
may he dated round about 3000, 2000, and 
1200 B.C., the lost broken up by the invasion 
of the Dorians from toe north about 1100 B.O. 
See Cebtb ; Gebeob ; BuiTows, The Disoovei^es 

yoj ^ Dussaud, Civilisations prShellmimtes 
{2d ed. 1914); Cambridge Ancient Eistonj, vol. 1. 

reports and works 

of Sir A. Evans. 

-^gean Sea. See Akohipiblago. 


JBgi'lia, a Greek island 33 square miles in 
area, in the Gulf of j'Egiiia (fclio aiioiciit Saruincu^ 
Sinus). It IS mountaiiiouB, with deep vallujs 
and chasms. It has niipoitant s]ionge-lislieriuB. 
The modern town of Algina Htaiids on the 
site of tho ancient town, at the N\V. end of 
the island There are couHidorahle rtunaiim still 
left of the nnciont city, aixl the niiiiH of solidly 
built walls ami haiboui moles still altesi tin size 
and importance. Top (t(^^Yn) alioul, 7(100. The 
most ancient name of the island was CKono, and 
too Mynnidonfl dwelt in its valle,\H aiul_ euMM'ns. 
For a century before (lie l*ei.Mian war it was a 
prosperous coniinei end state, wilh iivcr^ inmoitant 
systeni of coinage. 'I’lie ships of d'lgiua nfajed a 
conspicuous part in the battle of Halaniis, hut from 
the middle of tlie 5th eoiituiy Ji.d. its eonnuercial 
and naval supremacy waned. In 450 it heeanuj ii 
subject-ally of Athens, and in 431 the Atlioniaus 
expelled tho jEginotans ami establislied ae.leiuchy 
in the island. 

jEginetan Sour.i'TTTitKS. — yKgina holds an iin- 
poitant position in the histoiy of Gi<'<dv arl. t)n 
an enriiioiico in the NIC. of tlie island si and the 
ruins of a Doric temple- of Apliaia or llliofi 
according to Fiirtw)lngl<'i'--when<’e in IMll were 
excavated a series of statues now in tho Glypto- 
thok at Munich. One giouji represeuts a comhat 
of Greeks and Trojans for the hoily of Achilles. 
The figures are true to nature, but tlims is no 
individuality, ail tho fiw‘,cs having 1.bat uniform 
foiced smile which is cbaracl-eristic of nil scnlptnro 
before tho time of Phidias. They dale from the 
eailier half of tho 5th century ii.fi. See jhUjvna 
(1906) by A. Furtwiiiiglcr, wlio carried out fui’tlier 
excavations in 1901-5. 

iEgineta, PATrLirs. Soo DAPtarH /Kc/inkta. 

Ailgis, the shield of Zeus, whiidv luvtl hi'on 
fashioned by HojiluesiuH ( Vnlcan ). Whoa Zeus was 
angry, he waved and shook tho legis, making u 
sound lilco that of a tumpcHi, by avIiuOi tho uatlous 
were overawed. Ib was tho symbol of divine pro- 
tection, and heeanio, in course of time, the e.x- 
clusive attribute of Zeus ami Athene. 

ABgisttliiSy non. ()f Thyestes, and cuusin of 
Agamemnon, Ho did not accompany the Greeks 
to Troy, and during tho ahsenco of Agfimonmon, 
lived in adultery with Clytaunnestva, his wife, Ho 
assisted her in murdering lior husband on his rotnrii, 
but was himself put to death seven yiuim later by 
Orestes, sou of Againemnon. Tliis is tho account 
given by Homer : tho tragic poets make tJlytatm- 
uMtra alone murder Agamemnon, her motivo iu 
^schylns being her jdalousy of Gjissandra; in 
BophoclM and Etiripidos, her wrath at the death of 
IphigenieL Lator writers also <leHcrih« ACgistUus 
w the son of Thyestes by unwitting incest vatli Ids 
daughter Pelopio. 

AlgW, a genus of Rutacein ( see AtriiANTIOlDEiE), 
of which Male Mamialas produces a fragant, 
delicious, and wholesome Indian fruit resonrbling 
the orange, called Bael-fruit or Bhel-frnit, In an 
imperfectly ripened state, it is an astringent of 
gieat enect in coses of diarrhma and dysentery, 
ilie root, bark, and leaves ore of similar properties. 
A perfume has been prepared from the rind of the 
fruit, which also furnishes a yellow dye, while the 
seed yields a cement. 


^g6ll^ a king of Athens, son of Pandior, and 
father of Theseus (q.v.). When Theseus sailed to 
ure^ he promised his father to hoist white sails 
on his Totom os a signal of safety, hut forgot his 
promise in the joy of triumph; and his father, 
seeing only black sails on bis son’s returning ship 
and believmg that he had perished, flung himself 
into the sea, from him named the j^ean. 


.«iiirea. csee Alfred. 


^iUlfric (called Qrcm/rmticm^ ‘the Graninia- 
nan ), a voluminouH old English writer aWit the 
close of the lOth centuiy, whoae history and whose 
personality even are alike involved in obscurity It 
w Imown that he was a pupil of ACtholwold, most 
Jikely at the Benedictine monastery of Abingdon, 
and it IS more tlian probable that he accompanied 
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his master on his advancement to the see of Win- 
chestei. He was appointed to rule over the new 
monastery at Cenie, and afterwards became abbot 
of Enshain. He has been sometimes, as by Wiight, 
Dean Hook, and Preeraan, confounded with 
^Ifiic, tlie Aichbishop of Canterbury fiom 996 to 
1005 ; and by othera, as Wharton and Tborpe, Avith 
vElfric, the Ai cbbisliop of Yoik from 1032 to 1061, 
The grammatical works ascribed to iElfric are his 
Latin and English giammar and glossary, printed 
by Somner at Oxford in 1669, included in Professor 
Zupitza’s Samvmlunq englischer Dcnkmaler (Berlin, 
1880); and his Colloquium, a series of dialo^ea 
containing interesting descriptions of common life, 
in Latin, Avith English interlmear translation. His 
most important Avork is his collection of Homihes, 
80 in number, edited by Thoipe for the jElfiic 
Society (1844^6). They are ahoit and vigorous, 
and atti acted great attention at the time of the 
English Reformation. The ‘Paschal Homily,’ as 
well as tAVO or three others, has been often appealed 
to in controversy to prove tliat the doctrine of the 
early church in England differed in some impoi’tanb 
respects from that of the later Roman Church. 
Among his other works are a treatise on the Old 
and Testaments, and an abridgment of the 
Heptateuch (ed. Crav^ord, E.E.T.S., 1922). 

JESliannSj Claudius, a native of Preeneste in 
Italy, who studied and taught rhetoric in Rome 
at tne end of the 2d century A.r., and was styled 
the ‘Sophist,’ Two of lus woiks remain — the 
Vana Histona, in fourteen books { containing 
biographical notices, anecdotes, &c. ) ; the other, 
in seventeen books, De Natura Animalium, on 
curiosities of animals and animal life, 

JElmllian Proyiuces. See Emilia. 

JESmilins Panlus whs the consul who fell in 
the hattlo of Gann® in 216 B.O. Hia son, Lucius 
.dEmilius Paulus ( or Paullus ) Macedonicus, inherited 
his father’s valour, and enjoyed an unwonted 
degree of public esteem and confidence. ^ In 108 
B.O. he was elected consul for the second time, and 
intrusted with the war against Pemeus, Idng of 
Macedon, whom he defeated in the battle of Pydna. 
The son of the conqueror of Macedon, adopts by 
Soipio^ was known as SoiPio ^Emilianus. 

JE)ne'as« the hero of Vir^’s JEneid, was, accord- 
ing to Homer, tlie son of Anohisea and Aphrodite 
(^enus), and ranked next to Hector among the 
Tiojan heroes. The traditions of his adventure^ 
before and after the fall of Troy are various and 
discordant. Virgil gives the following version: 
jEneas, though warned by Priam in the night when 
the Greeks entered Troy, to take his household 
gods and fl.ee from the city, remained ia the con- 
test until Priam fell, when, taking with him his 
family, he escaped from the Greeks, carrying his 
aged father on his shordders, but in the conf^ion 
of his hasty flight, lost his A^e Cieusa. His filial 
affection to his father earned him the name of the 
‘ pious jEneas. ’ Having collected a fleet of twenty 
vessels, he sailed to Thrace, where he began building 
a city, bnt was terrified by an unfavonrable omen, 
and abandoned his plan of a settlement there. A 
mistaken interpretation of the oracle of Delphi 
now led him to Crete; but from this place he 
was driven by a pestilence. Passing the promon- 
tory of Actium, he came to Epirus, and then con- 
tinued his voyage to Italy and round Sicily to 
the promontoiy of Drepantun on the west, where 
his father Anchiaes diedC A storm afterwards drove 
him to the coast of Africa, and Inntbu g near Car- 
tha^, he wm hoTOitably received and entertained 
by Queen Dido. His marriage with Dido was pre- 
vent^ only by on express command of Jupiter 
that he must return to Italy, The hero sailed 
away, leaiing the unhappy queen to despair and 


death by her own hand. Daring his stay in Sicily, 
where he celebrated the funer^ of his father, the 
Avives of his companions and seamen, weary of 
long voyages Aviblioub certainty of finding a home, 
set fira to his fleet. After building the city Acesta, 
he sailed for Italy, leaving behind him the women, 
and some of the men hmonging to his fleet. On 
landing in Italy, he visited the Sibyl at Cumee, 
and received intimations of his future destiny. 
Then, sailing along the Tiber, and landing on the 
east side of the river, he found himselr in the 
country of Latinus, king of the Aborigines. Lavinia, 
the daughter of Latinus, had ^en destined to 
marry a stranger ; but her mother had promised to 
Ve her in marriage to Turnus, king of the Rntuli. 
war ensued, which terminated in the marriage of 
.^Eneas with LaArLnia. Hia landing in Italy occurred 
seven years after the fall of Troy. Many of the 
episodes in the story, as his meeting Avitu Queen 
Dido ^ at Carthage, are irreconcilable even Avith 
inythical chronolo^. lulus or Ascanius, son of 
.^Eneas and Creusa, was claimed as their eponymous 
ancestor by the Julian gens at Rome ; hence con- 
stant allusions to the dlvme ancestress of Augustus 
occur in Virgil, Horace, and other poets of his time. 
JBneas Sllvins. See Pius II. 

JEpUan Accumnlatioiis is the term often 
applied to formations which are due to the action of 
the wind, such as the sandhills or dunes of many 
maritime regions, and the similar hillocks whicn 
occur in desiccated areas, such as those of the 
SaJiara, Arabia, Utah, Arimna, «Scc. 

.Pollan Harp (Le. ‘the harp of ./Eolus’), a 
simple musical instrument whicn produces har- 
monic sounds when placed in a current of wind. It 
is formed by stretchmg eight or ten catgut strings 
of various thickness, all tuned in unison, over a 
wooden shell or box, mode generally in a form 
sloping like a desk. The sounds produced by the 
rising and falling Avind, in passing over the stmgs, 
are of a droAvsy and lulling character, so that the 
JElolian harp is most fitly mtroduced by Thomson 
into the Castle of Indolence, St Dunstan is said 
to have invented it ; modifications were Schnell’s 
Anemochord (1789), and Herz’s Piano6olien (1851). 

.Pollan Islands. See Lifabi. 

.Pollans* one of the principal roc^ of the 
Greek people, who were originally settled in Th®- 
Saly, from which they spreaid and foimed numerous 
settlements in the northern partii of Greece and in 
the west of Peloponnesus. About the 11th century 
B.O., some part of them emigrated to Asia Minor, 
where they founded on the RW. coast in Mysia 
and the adjacent isles (hence called jEolia) more 
than thirty cities ; among them Smyrna, and 
ISfitylene in the island of Lesbera, where the jEohe 
dialect of the Greek language chiefly developed 
itself in the forma empToyed in the poetry of 
Alceous and Sappho. The .Eolians shored the 
fejte of the other Greek colonies in Asia Minor. 
First oppressed by the Lydian Idngs, then deprived 
bf their independence by the Persians, they became 
a portion of the great empire founded by -Alex- 
ander, and were ultimately absorbed in the Roman 
Empire. 

JBIolipiles or Eoliptle, a hollow metallic ball 
from which, when heated, steam issues side 
orifices in two tubes, so os to turn it. It was 
invented by Hero of Alexandria ( q. v. ). See Stbam- 
TUEBIKE. 

JB'olaSf the ruler and god of the winds, who 
reigned over the group of islands NE. of Sicily, 
named from him the Eolian Islands, now the 
Lipari group. The dominion over the Arinds was 
'intrusted to him by Zeus, and he k^t them in- 
closed in a cave under a mountain. He must not 
be confounded AVith bis ancestor of the same name, 
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■who was rnler of Thesaaly and the mythical founder 
of the .fflolic brajich of the Greek race. 

a Greek -word properly meaning ‘ age ’ or 
‘eternity,’ but used by the Gnoetica to mean an 
emanation from God, which became in some degree 
a separate spiritnal existence, and presided over 
spheres of the world or phases of the world’s 
history. See Gnosticism. 

^pyornis (Gr., ‘tall bird’), tlie name given to 
a great wingless bird, whose remains occm m Post- 
tertiary deposits in Madagascai-. Its sub-fossil eggs 
are 13 to 14 inches in diameter, and have the capa- 
city of three ostrich eggs. There appear to have 
been two or three species of sepyornis, one of these 
being as large as, or larger than, the Dinornis. 

JBqill, a warlike tribe of ancient Italy who in- 
habited the upper valley and hills to tlie SE. of 
the river Anio, on the eastern border of Latium. 
Together with the Volsci, a kindred tribe, they 
waged constant warfare with the young Roman 
republic, sometimes carrying their raids to the very 
rates of the cify. In 4^ B.O. they appeai'ed for 
the last time before the city, and in 418 they were 
dispossessed of their great stronghold on Mount 
Algidus. Their last struggle with Rome began in 
304, and ended with their complete subjugation. 

Aerated Bread is bread not fermented with 
yeast, but mechanically charged with carbonic acid 
gas, the gas being derived usually from corbonie 
acid water. See Bbead. 

Aerated Waters la the name applied to the 
large class of beverage wbicb are renaered spai'k- 
ling by dissolving m them carbonic acid under 
pressure. The term does not include champagne 
or fermented ginger-beer, or any other carbonated 
beverage in wmch the carbonic acid gas is produced 
by the natural proc^ of fermentation. Uarbonio 
acid_ dissolvKi readily in water, that liquid ab- 
sorbing at the ordinmy atmospheric pressure and 
temperature about its own volume of the gas. 
Under pressure, however, as when the gas is forced 
into a strong vessel containing the water, it absorbs 
many times its own volume j and when the pres- 
sure is released, the extra amount of carbonic acid 
escapes, rendering it spark^g or eflEervescent. The 
water does not, however, give off aU the extra gas at 
once ; hence the well-known experiment of dropping 
a piece of cork into a tumblerful of lemonade, when 
immediate effervescence takes place. All agita- 
tion, or the presence of particles of dust, favours 
the disengagement of the gas, and so it is that in 
drawing lemonade from a siphon, the tumbler is 
filled with froth. Bottles which have been kept 
in a cold place appear to be deficient in gas, when 
in reality the gas is 'only kept in solution by the 
low temperature. The head of a siphon should be 
of the pui'est tin. Formerly there was risk of lead- 
poisoning by aerated waters, as they readily dissolve 
lead, but all manufacturers of any repute now make 
it a point to use no lead-piping. 

The better known Iduds are : ( 1 ) Potctsh and Soda 
waters, which, when of full medicinal strength, 
contain fifteen grains of bicarbonate of pote^ or 
soda in each bottle { of 20 fluid ounces ) ; uaually 
however, much less is put in, and the amount 
ranges from one to seven or ten grains ; (2) Aerated 
wtter, wliicii is freg^uently sold lor fiodE-WQ.ter, bnfc 
IS a simple solution of carbonic acid, and contains 
no admixture; (3) Seltzer wafer (better Selters 
water, being named from Selters, in Nassan, 
where natuial mineral water of this composition is 
obtained), which contains the chlorides of sodium 
calcium, and magnesium, along with phosphate 
and anlphate of sodium; (4) Medicinal waters, 
containing varying proportions of chemicals, as, for 
instance, hme, carbonate of iron, citrate oflibhinm, 
or bromide of potassium ; ( 6 ) The tempeiauoe I 


drinks, such as lemonade, ginger- booi , gingor-alo, 
all made by putting the lequisito (]uaiitity of 
flavouring syrup into a bottle, and filling up with 
simple aerated water. 

On the small scale, and for family use, carbonic 
acid water may be coiivoniently projiaiod in tlie 
apparatus known as the gtxzoijine or evltzoginc. 
It usually couBiats of two globes, one above 
the other, connected by a tube Rowden-s of 
bicarbonate of soda and taitarie acid are (lieu 
placed in the upper globo, ami the apparatus 
la inclined till water from the lower globo oiitors 
by the tube, and fills tbu nppet globo alioiit one- 
third. The tartaric acid and bicai'lionato of soda 
have no action on oacb other so long as tlioy 
are dry ; but as soon us water is admitted tlioy 
combine to form tartrate of soda and water, 
and at the same time uaibonic acid is given oil', 
and descending tlio tube into the lower globo, 
dissolves in the water oontaiiicd therein. A con- 
I veniont aiiangoment also is tliat in wliicIi a stnall 
steel bulb containing liqueliod carbimic acid is 
made to disoliargo its coiitients into a siphon 
containing idain or nicdicaiod water. 

Many watere naturally aciatod liave important 
medicinal properties ; soo MrNisUAL AVa'CUKS. bee 
also Seidlitz Powhhhh. 

Aerodrome, n name ]>ropo.scd by Ijangley, now 
superseded by Akboi'LANH (Monoprams or Biplane, 
as the COSO may bo). The word is now u]ipltc<l to 
a station for aircraft, witli liangavs, worKsliops, 
&c. See BAr.r.ooN.ti and AicuoiTiANns. 

Aerodynamics ib that liranch of Hydro- 
dynainics (q.v.) which treats of air and other 
gases in motion. 

Aerolites. See Meticubb. 

Aeronautics. See •'Balloons and Amro- 

PLANES. 

_ Aerostatic Press. This is a machine used 
m extracting the colouriiigon«,tl,or from dyti-wooda 
and such like. A vessel is divided by a Imrizontal 
partition pierced with small Jiolos. Upon this the 
substance containing the colour is laid, mid a cover, 
also perforated, is placed upon it. 'JUns oxtraoting 
liquid is then poni ed on the ton, and the air being 
drawn froni the under part of the vossnl hy a jmnip, 
the liquid is forced through the sulistauco t>y the 
pressure of the ntmospliere. 

Aerostatics is that hraiich of Hydrostatics 
which treats of tlie cqnilihriuni and pressure, 
&c. of air and gases. 

^Gscliinos, ‘the Sooratic,’an Athenian philo- 
sopher of the 6th century B.O., a disciple of Socrates. 
Very little that is genuinely his has survived, See 
books by Hermann (1860) and Dittmar (1012). 

.^scliineSy an Athenian orator, second only 
to Demosthenra, bom 389 B.O. In the question 
X Tij attitude of Athens towards King Philip 
of Macedonj who was then pursuing Iris designs 
for the subjugation of the several Greek states, 
pemosthenes advocated the policy of opposing him 
before it waa too late, whuo ACschines was the 
head of the peaco-paii/y. He was a member of 
more than om emb^y sent by the Athenians to 
^jxure ; and Demosthenes accused him of rcceiv- 
mg bribes from the Macedonian monarch, and of 
betraying the cause of Athens and of her allies. 
There is no proof that this was the case ; and 
perhaps ^chines was deceived by the wily Philip 
haam was meant to the 
iit^rmes of Athens, and that peace was the best 
policy for his countiymen. The result justified 
the sagacious fears of Demosthenes, and condemned 
ime semsU, isolating policy of ASsohines. When 
it was propos^ to reward Demosthenes with a 
golden crown for his patriotic exertions i" iiafo-rirto 
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of hifl countiy, jlfiecliiiies indicted the proposer, 
Ctesiphon, for bringing forward an illegal proposi- 
tion. Demosthenes replied in perhaps the greatest 
of his speeches, and .^schines being vanquished, 
and having thus incurred the penalty attached to 
an unfounded accusation, was obliged to retire 
from Athens. He finally established a school of 
eloquence in Rhodes, which enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion. The stoiy is told tliat once he read his great 
oration against Ctesiphon at Rhodes, and when 
some of his hearers expressed their wonder at its 
want of success, he replied, ' You would cease to 
be astonished if you had heard Demosthenes.* 
He died at Sanuffl, 314 b.c. The oration against 
Ctesiphon and two others are the only authentic 
productions of .i^chinea that have come down to 
us. See editions by Beklcei, Fianke (Leip 1860; 
3d ed, by Blass, 1896) and C. D. Adams (Loeb 
Library ; 1919) ; also Jebb’s Atttc Orators (2 vols. 
1876-80), Blass’s Die attuche Beredsamkeit (2d 
ed. 1887-98), and Emminger’s Lite/ratur zu den 
aUiscJien B^not'n 3, 1886-1912J._ 

/lil s'p.hylns, the son of Euphorion, to us the 
father of Greek fragedy, was bom at Eleusis, the 
town of the MysteriM, near Athena, in 525 B.O., and 
no doubt had his religious feeling stimulated by 
the solemn services which represented the deepert 
and purest elements of Greek religion. We know 
that he was initiated, by the fact that he wm 
accused of divulging the divine secrets in one of hia 
plays. The first attempts at tragedy had been 
made by Thespis, who is to us only a name ; and 
there weie older contemporaries of jEschylus, with 
whom he contended successfully, hut who no doubt 
helped to perfect hia education in poetiy. He 
fought for Athens in the great Persian wars, and is 
reported to have been wounded at Marathon, where 
his brother fell. Pausanias tells us that in his 
epitaph he recalled these facts of hia life, rather 
than his victories as a poet. The first of these 
latter was gained in 485 B.O., and from this time 
till the middle of the centuiy he worked with aU 
the energy and patience of a great genius at hia_ art. 
He won thirteen first prizes in tragic con^etitions, 
and was exceedingly hurt at bemg def^ted by 
Sophocles in 468 B.O. This may have induced him 
to leave Athens and go to SicUy, which he had 
already visited to bring out a play for the ortotic 
tyrant ffiero. He produced there a new edition 
of Ilia extant Persos. His trial before the Are- 
opagus on the charge of divulging the Mysteries 
is, however, also stated as a cause of his departure. 
Hip last great victory was won in 468 B.O., with 
the trilogy which we still possess, and three years 
later he died at Gela in SicUv, where his tomb 
was shown long after. The Athe nians specially 
rewarded any impresario in after-days who brought 
out hiH plays afresh. There are a few fables current 
in addition to the above meagre facts, but they are 
not worth repeating here. Out of some sixty plays 
ascribed to nim, we have only seven extant, on 
each of which we shall say a word. 

The Sv/ppUcL 7 its is the eai’liest, at leMt in fom 
(its date uncertain), for the ^orus is still the 
principal feature, as we know it had been in the 
first attempts of Thespis. The plot, which is 
exceedingly siiuplej is based on the escape of the 
fifty dan^ters of Danaus from their suitors, 
the sons of .^gyptus, and their supplicaiions 
to the king of Argos to protect them. There 
is very littie oharocter-drawing, save that of 
nationalities, the petulant and insolent Egyptians 
being contrasted wi^ the honourable and somewhat 
democratic people of Argos, whither the sunplionte 
have fled. Yet this simple subject givM tbe poet 
occasion for the loftiest utter^cea on Fate and 
Divine Providence, expressed in that tremendous 
diction which no other Greek poet ever equalled* 


The Persoe is piofoundly mteresting, as giving us, 
iu a tragedy, a piece of contemporoiy hmtoiy, for 
the poet fought m the battle of Salamia, which he 
describes. But far from degrading his play into a 
mere panegyric of Athenian valour, the poet la^ 
hia scene far away at the Persian court, where the 
queen-mother Atossa is awaiting news of Serxes’ 
army. The ghost of Darius which appears is 
perhaps the most distinctive character. 

The Seven against Thebes brings ua to a more 
advanced stage of the poet’s development. It 
la no longer we chorus but Eteocles, the patriotio 
kin g of the Cadmeans, who takes the leading part 
The drawing of his character is clear and sharp, 
and VeiTaJl, in his edition of this _ play ( lS87 ), 
also shows with what delicate artiuce the poet 
has brought his hero, by the insensible steps of a 
hideous fate, to meet his brother Polynices in 
fmtricidal conflict. Both the narrative of the 
messenger who gives the details of the fight, and 
the choruses uttered by teiTifi.ed maidens of the 
city, are full of life and beauty. The hringlng 
in of the bodies, and the lament over them, form 
a sort of musical conclusion to the play. 

The Prometheus Bound is the perfection of 
JEschylus’ art, and shows us what his genius 
could do in simjfile tragedy, in the old plotless, 
motionless, suipnaeless (frama, made np of speeches 
a'nfl songs and nothing moie. We now have three 
actors together on the stage, and the duties 
of the choms, once so prominent, am becoming 
restricted to subordinate work. Prometheus, the 
heroic sufferer, sustains the whole interest of tiie 
play. He is driven with insult to the Caucasus. 
He soliloquises. He discourses with friendly nymphs 
and their cautious father, Oceanus. He condoles 
with the frantic lo, who passes by in her wander- 
ings : he prophesies her futoe. Lastly, he bids 
defiance to ;^n8, tluongh his messenger Hermra, 
sent to coerce him into further prophet, and dis- 
appears amid thunder and whirlwina. Almost 
every commentator has imaging that iEschylus 
hod some deep theory in his mind, which he de- 
sired to illustrate by the play. But whether 
that theory was philosophical, or moral, or scien- 
tific, or political — ^whether he meant to symbolise 
the struggles of man against nature, or against 
passion, or against tyranny, or against theology — 
will never he determined. 

We now come to the Oresteiiaj or three plays 
on ^e fortunes of Orestes, which is the latest and 
greatest work we have from .^jachylua. These 
pieces, the Agamemnon, Ohoephori, and EuTnenideSj 
are the only extant specimens of what the Greelffl 
called a trilogy, and show ns how the older tragic 
poets comhined three plays on a siugle subject. 

The first ef the series, the Agamemnon, is the 
longest play left us by the poet, as perhaps the 
greatest Greek play of all that have suryivefi 
With a perfectly simple plot, there is splendid 
and consistent drawing of character, deep philos- 
ophy in the choral songs, and a certain ^oomy 
grandeur which makes it unique. The central 
point of interest to the reader is the sooto between 
Cassandra and the choms, when she triw to make 
plain to them the horrid murder of the l^g, which 
she foresees as inuniuent. Agamemnon is drawn as 
in the Uiad, a great king but a weak man, while 
Clytsemnestra is the leaoing spirit of the piece. 
Even in the collateral quality of picturesqneness, 
tbiB masterpiece is above aJmOTt aJl i ts ri yaJa. 

The Chowhori, a shorter and leas strming play, 
but not without the same grandeur and the same 
gloom, gives us the return of Orestes from exile, 
and bis mui-der of Clyteenmestra, in accordance 
with both the command of the oraole and the 
sentiments of the Greek mind. 

In the EummideSf we find the necassaiy results 
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of the previous tragedy. Though OrestM has 
oue great moral law, avenging the blood of hm 
father, he has violated another no less ^red 
in taking the life of liia mother, whose Furi^ 
(Eumenides) persecute him with ceMeless pursuit. 

There are a large number of short fragnie^ 
preserved in quotations, but none of suffi- 
cient importance to detam us here. The Mmus 
of iEschylus is quite peculiar in Greek ii^a- 
ture, ana he has no equal. Thera is something 
oriental in his boldness, his uncouth yet exjpres- 
sive compounds, his daring, piled-up metaplioifl. 
But what diabingnishes him still more is the 
grandeur of his conceptions in theology, m Uie 
providential ruling of tlie world, the luheiitance of 
sin, the conflict of rude with purer religion. 

There are texta by Waoklein (1886-93), May (4th 
ed. 1879), Sidffwiok (1900), Wilaraowi^-Mollendorft 
(1914), Mazoii fParis, 1920-26); a^le plays by bidg- 
mok:, VamkU, Jurenka, Tucker, 
others ; translations in prose by Polanl871) 

(1904-10) Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff (Berlin, 1922-25), 

H. W Smyth (1922-26), and of one or more plays m 
verse by Potter, Blaokie, Plumptra, Miss Swanwiok, 
Moiahead, Campbell, Bevan, Way, Cookaon, Irevelyan, 
and Murray. _ 

^SCUlfLplllS (Gr. Asklepios) appears in Homer 
as the ‘blameless physician,’ of human ongin; m 
the later legends, he has become the god of the heft- 
ing art The moat common account makes him the 
son of ApoUo and Coronis. He wm brought up by 
Chiron, and instmoted in the healing art, ui which 
he soon surpassed liis teacher, and sncceeded so fax 
Bfi to Toatoxe tho deeid to life* PlutOj af).wd tliat 
hifl realm would got no new inhabitants, therefore 
complained to Zeus, who slew the ph^ician by a 
thunderbolt. After this he was raised to the rank 
of the gods by the gratitude of mankmd, and was 
woishippod at BpidaumSj on tuo coMt 
of Laconia. Here oriental elements, especiaUv 
serpent-worship, seem to have been mingled with 
his rites and ceremonies. From Epidaurus the 
worship of the healing god extended itself oyer 
the whole of Greece, and even to Rome. According 
to Homer, ^culapius 1^ two sons, Maehaon and 
PodaOiriuB, who, sfl physiciana, attended the Greek 
army. From them the race of the Asdepiades 
descended. Hygieia, Ponaceia, and ^gle are repre- 
sented as his danghters. The temples oi jEsoulapius 
usually stood outode of the cities in healt^ situa- 
tions, on hillsides, and near fountaias. Patients 
that were cured of their ailments offered a cock or a 
goat to the god, and hung up a tablet in his temple, 
recording the name, the disease, and the manner of 
cure. Many of those votive tablets are still extant. 
The statue of the god at Epidaurus, formed of gold 
and ivory hy Thrasymedes, represent^ iEsculapiue 
os seated on a throne, and holdmg in one hand a 
staff with a snake coiled round it, the other hand 
resting on the head of a snake ; a dog, as emblem 
of w^hfulness, at the foot of the deity. Prax- 
iteles and other sculptors represented the god 
as an ideal of manly beauty, closely resembling 
Zeus ; with bn.ir thrown up from the brow, and 
falling in curls on each side. The upper part 
of the body was naked, and the lower was covered 
^ a mantle falling in folds from the shoulders. 
He had sometimes a laurel wreath on his head, 
and a cock or owl at hie feet j or was attended by a 
dwarf-figure named Thelesphorus. — ^^OLEPIADBS, 
the followers of ^Escnlapina, who inherited and 
kept the secrete of the healing a^; or, assuming 
that .^Bculapius was merely a divine symbol, the 
Asdepiades must be regarded as a medicu, priestly 
caste who preserved as mysteries the doctnnes of 
medidne. The members of the caste, or medical 
order, were bound by an oath — the EippocraMs 
jvjrjuramA/um — ^not to divulge the secrete of their 
proieasion. Hippocrates is said to have descended 
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from tlio AsclepiiuloH of Oos. who l.rju'oil 
descent, on the mother s sulo, fiom lloicuh'H. 

jEsir, a race of gods in tho Soiiiidinaviau 

Mythology (q.v.). , v 

the fiunoufl Greek fahuhnt, who hvoil m 
the later half of tlio Oth ccmtiiiy n.<i. Ho w 
supposed to have been onguially a native of 
Phivffia and a slave, l)ut to liavo boon aftorwards 
made fim Ho then visitod the court of t-ru'ms 


and gainotl his conlidonce b) sneh an o\ tent that 
ho was sent on sovornl inissumH, in ono ol winch, 
to Delphi, ho was tlirown o>mr a precipioo ‘’-Y t m 
priests, infimatod at his witty bbuMphmnms. D.o 
Witions of Ids ughueas and law hulloonoiy may 
be dismissed. Wo Icnow from Aristiiphanas that 
fables bearing tlio name ol w<wo popular 

at his time, ami indeed we find that jus name 
became in Greek litoratuio a peg on wlindi to hang 
anything inthisfoim. The fabIcH eomieetod with 
his name wore long liratiMmitlied tbrongli oral 
trflitlitioii. SocriiioH tunio^l hiu*1i of Miojm iih Iig 
could remombor into vemo iluiing his impriHon- 
ment, ami the name was done |iy Demetrius 
Plialorens. Tlio oidy Gieelc vemion, liowever, of 
which any entire fables remain, and wliieh has 
furnished materials to suliHoqiumL col lec. Lions, is 
that of Dahrins (q.v.). Later iiivestigatioiiM have 
givoii bo bliGBG cbncuoub ii Ml/ill uiort* VMiioriil)lo 

antiquity, in traoing some of tlieni to tlie lilrth- 
atories of Buddha. Homo were known to thoanciont 
Egyptians. See Faiii.I'I, also Jataka, Hioaht- 
FABLES ; Boiitley’s JDmartntiou ( ; «d. W, Wag- 
ner, 1883); .Tacobs’s introduction to his edition of 
the fables ( 1889 ) ; for the Yxoptif, Ma B i H l>K l-’liANOE. 

ilElsopiiS, Claudius, Homan actor, a eontoui- 
porary and friend of Cicero, was as eminuiit lu 
trage% os Roscius was in comedy. 

JBsthctiCS might etymologically (os oonoorn» 
ing aisthota, things porceptihle by the sensos) be 
expected to mean too dopartmont of jisychology 
concerned with Benso-porcoption. But in modern 
philosophy it has long come to moan tlio science 
that deals with the principles of boauty or of taste ; 
insomuch that in Britain iii the lasl> quarlur of the 
19th century casthetc oamo simply to moan a ijorson 
who affected an exaggerated or ovon fatuously 
sentimental love of beauty, to tho exclusion of 
practical coiisiderations, true proportions, or art 
values, .^theticisni in this sense attached a 
fantastic signifloance to bric-h-brao, old china, 
dados, old gold curtains, sunflowers, an * intense’ 
manner, the ornamental and decorative generally $ 
and extravagant aspects or tendoncios provided a 
rich fund of material for raillery in Du Mnurler*s 
Punch cartoons and Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patimec 
(1881). 

jEsthetica was first used for the principles of 
taste and of art by the Wolflan philosopher, 
Baumgarten; and though Kant, keeping nearer 
the Tueaniug of the original Greek word, dealt in 
his TramcendentaZ JEatmtio with the oonditlons of 
sensuous perception, Baumgarten’s usage, as being 
convenient, became popular, and was established 
in Biitain about 1830. 

The name of Plato is bound up with the histoiy 
of speculation on the Beautiful, which he never 
wholly separated from the Good. His position is 
far from precise, but it may be said that for him 
the beauty of finite things arises out of their par- 
ticipation in the eternal and ideal turohetypes which 
constitute the keynote of all his speculations, 
Aristotle is more precise than his master, and left 
a body of valuable and still valid canons of oriti- 
oism, especially for poet^. An Aristotelian 
dictum is, that the h^utiful is that which is 
neither too large nor too small, a meiua between 
extremes. 
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Baumgai-ten aljove mentioned (wrca 1760) ia 
the father of assthetica os a ■well- defined system. 
According to him and his followers, sense ia the 
lower intellectual power, understanding and reason 
the higher. As the true and the good are appre- 
hended by the latter, the beautiful is gi'asped by 
the foiTiier; and aesthetics is a humbler stage of 
the intellectual ener^es. 

Winckelmann did much to further jesthetio 


criticism by his examination of the piinciplea of 
Greek sculpture Lessing still more, by his attempt 
to distingiuah, in liis Laocoon, the province of 
poetry from that of painting and sculpture, and 
by excluding from the lemtimate sphere of plastic 
art the representation of the repulsive and dis- 
misting. ScluUer was not merely a great poet, 
but a suggestive critic ; and one of his trenchant 
maxims was that ‘the annihilation or supersed- 
ing of the matter by the /onra is the true art-secret 
of the moster-artiet. ’ The influence of Goethe by 
means of lus Wilhelm Meister and other works. 


has probably influenced the thought of Europe 
still more. 


Kant’s Critique of Judgment deals ^vith the d 
priori principles of emotion, of pleasure and pain, 
as intermediate between knowledge and vohtion, 
the judgment being oesthetical or teleological 
respectively ; while the beautiful is analysed with 
reference to the four well-known categories of 
his system. Fichte and Schelling both included 
SBsthetics in their schemes of philosophy j but the 
work of Hegel in this department attracted much 
more interest and was for a time of paramount 
influence in Germany. With him, the beautify 
is the absolute ideal realising itself ; nothing ia 
truly beautiful except this; nothing, therefore, 
which existe ia concrete form can be so termed. 
Out of the sphere of the pure reason we have only 
an eternal aspiration, in the finite mind, the 
absolute ideal is always stiiving to realise itself, 
fent never completely succeeds ; there is only 
a ceaseless approximation. Beauty, whether of 
natui'e or history, is rare, accidental, fugitive, 
and tarnished intermixture with the not-heauti- 
ful. The beautiful first passes into self -recognition 
in the dawn of human intelligence, and its con- 
Boious reaJ^ation of itself increases iu proportion 
to the culture of the race or the individual. The 
highest finite realiBatiou of it is Art; for though 
the form of art he material, it is matter shaped 
according to an idea. The aridst looks on the form 
simply os the objective embodiment of the idea. 
Form, though springing out of matter,^ is thus a 
deliverance from matter, and the particular ai'ts 
may consequently he regarded os the gradual work- 
ing of the mind out of materialism. The formative 
arts — Architecture, Sculpture, Painting — are silent, 
heavy, still partly material. Music is an advance 


materialism of Sound becomes all but ideal. Poetiy 
is a further advance. It is the pathway of the 
intellect to pure thought. 

Herhart and the Realists, including Zimmermann, 
directly opposed the Hegelian theory. For them, 
SBsthetica is that branch of philosophy which deals 
with the forms by which any subject of thought 
provokes pleasure or the reverse, whether it he a 
represeuta^on of a reality or a pure mvmtion of 
the imaginatiou ; a picture does not gain in beattty 
by realty, though it may gain in truth. "Vlscher 
and Gom^re, Schopenhauer and. Kirchmann, Fech- 
ner and Lotze, amongst German systematists, have 
all copiously dealt with aesthetics. 

In France, Diderot and Pfere Buffier propound^ 
theories of beauty. The founder of the Eolectio 
School of Philosophy, Victor CSousm, eloquently 
expounded the Platonic view. 

In Britain, the first publication on this subject of 


any consequence — if we except Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Charactensties, in which tnere is set forth a 
‘raptmous Platonic doctrine’ — was Hutcheson’s 
Inquiry (1725). In this work, the existence of an 
‘ mtern^ sense,’ through which we either obtain a 
perception of the beautiful, or are made in some 
way conscions of its presence, was maintained. 

Burke, in his famous Treatise on the Sublime and 
the Beautiful (1766), relies mainly on physiological 
considerations. Amonrat the elements of beauty 
are smallness, smootnness, variety of outline, 
delicacy, brightness and softness of colour. ‘All 
objects^ appear beautiful which have the power of 

E roduoing a peculiar relaxation of our nerves and 
brea.’ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, borrowing from Pfere 
Buffier, treated beauty as the mean between two 
extremes. Hogarth’s more ingenious end acute 
Analysis of Beauty emphasises fitness, variety, 
symmetiy, intricacy with simplicity and distinct- 
ness, and size. 

Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste (1790) propounded the theory of A^ocia- 
tion. Je^ey, in his famous essay, substanth^y 
adopts and expounds Alison’s views. According 
to Jeflrey, ‘these emotions (that is, those excited 
by the contemplation of cei-tain objects) are not 
original emotions, nor produced diiectly by any 
qualities in the objects which excite them; but 
are reflections or images of the more radical and 
familiar emotions to which we have already 
alluded, and aie occasioned not by any inherent 
virtue in the objects before us, but by the acci- 
dente, if we may so express ourselves, by which 
these may have been enabled to suggest or recall 
to us our own past sensations or sympathies.’ He 
explicitly denies that there ia any independent or 
intrinsic beauty in form. 

Sir William Hamilton distinguishes beauty into 
Absolute and Relative. ‘ In the former case,’ he 
says, * it is not necessary to have a notion of what 
the object ought to be before we pronounce it 
beautifril or not ; in the latter case, such a 
previous notion is required.’ In the case of free 
or absolute beauty, ‘ both the imagination and the 
understanding find occupation; and the pleasure 
we experience from such au object is in proportion 
as it afibrds to thrae faculties the opportuiiity of 
exerting fully and freely their respective enerpes. 
The beautifril is that whose form occupies the 
imagination and the understanding in a free, full, 
and consequently an agreeable aotiyity. ’ 

Raskin aisoosses eestbetic theories iii several of 
his works, but especially in Moderii Painters. His 
position is that of an extreme spiritualist. 

Bain, a prominent representative of the empirical 
school, largely treated of sesthetics in his work on 
The Emotions and the Will, and made an elaborate 
analysis of the elements in our perception and enjoy- 
ment of beauty. Herbert Spencer end^vourea to 
establish an original tlieoiy of the origin of oUr 
pleasure in beauty and art, based on the doctrine 
of evolution as developed hy him. 

Others who have contributed to the disousadou of 
the problem are Jean Paul EiGhter, Helmholtz, 
Lipps, Meumann, Yolkelt, Ziehen in Germany; in 
Fi'ance, JoufEroy, Taine, Lalo; and in Britain, 
Reid, Addison, Dugald Stewart, Lord Blames, Grant 
Allen, Sully, Santayana, Oamtt, Collingwood. 
Schasler, Zimmermann, Lotze, ond Caniere have 
written in Germany works on the liistory of 
eesthetioa ; in France, Lfiyfique, and Brunetifere ; 
and iu his Estetica come sdenea delV esmessione e 
linguistica generate (il902 ; Elngl. trans. 2d ed. ] 922 ), 
with its formulation of Expressionisni, Benedetto 
Croce (g.v.) besides ^ving a wide historical survey, 
has made an important and very influential contri- 
bution to the science. Allied to Croce in England 
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is JSoa&ng^uet. Many modBiii _ writeis Lave been 
inflnenoed by psychological inquiry, while the 
Bubiect has been of late increasingly explored by 
alt and literary cntioa. See Aet, Association of 
Ideas, Emotion ; Hegel, Phd. ofFvm Art (traual. 
by Bosanquet, 1887) ; Lotze, Outlines of Mstlietics 
(trana. by Ladd, 1887), Bosanquet, Eistoiy of 
Esthetics (1892), and Three Lectures on JEsthetics 
(1915); Croce, op. fnt. and Breviaito di Estetim 
(1913 ; Engl, trans. 1921 ) ; C. K. Ogden and others, 
TheFoviodiOAicms of Esthetics (1922) ; Lascellea Aber- 
crombie, Theory of Art (1022) ; Carritt, Phdosophy 
g/ Beauty from Socrates to Bridges ( 1931 ) ; Max 
Dessoir’s Zentschrift fihx ^sihetilc (1906 et aeq.). 

the manner in wMch the sepals and 
petals are disposed in the flower- bud. The diiieient 
inodes of sestivation are different solutions of tlie 
roblem of packing the floral envelopes into smallest 
ulk, and some of the arrangements are apparently 
the results of twisting. The nsstivation of the 
sepals is often different from that of the petaJs. The 



Various forms of .^htivation regarded os modifioatian of 
the qtanounoial or valrate type : 

a, qalxLcuncial ; &, holf-lmbrlcate ; c, Imbricate ; d, contorted ; 
e, vexUlary j f, codileato , Ii, valvate , g, valvate liidupli- 
oata ; %, vmvate ledapUcato. 

precise arrangement in a flower can be readily seen 
by making a cross section of the hud, but soino 
of the common^ foims mav be noted. When the 
parts meet hut do not overlap, the arrangement is 
called vcdvate; but if the adjacent margins are 
turned inwards or outwards, the terms induplicate 
and reduplicate are used. In many coses, eami paii; 
overlaps Its neighbour at one margin, and is still 
overlapped at the other, and to this the term 
contorted is applied. In imbricate lestivation, the 
porta snccesaively overlap from the first, which is 
wholly external, to the last, which is wholly in- 
ternal The term quincuncial is applied to an 
exceedingly common arrangement in whidi two 
parts aie external, two internal, while the fifth 
overlaps one of the intmnal parte and is overlapped 
by one of the external In the papiliona.Geous 
corolla (see LEGlUMiNOSiE), the standard overlaps 
the wings, while they overlap the keel. In the 
poppy, the petals are much crumpled in the bud. 
Aetas. See Neqeitos. 

JEjdieling. See Atheunq. 

Alther. See Etheb. 

.^thrioSGope is au instrument for measur- 
ing the minute variations of temperature due to the 
condition of the sky, and consists of a differential 
Thermometei^ ( q-v. ) whose bulbs are both within a 
cup-shaped miiTor, one being in the focus. 

JBtiolo^t or Etiology ( Gr. attia, ‘cause,’ and 
logia, ‘discourse’), the science or philosophy of 
causes and causation, especially (1) the depart- 
ment of biology, which seeks to give a scientific 
account of the factors operative in the evolution of 
organiams (see Darwinian Theory, and Evolu- 
tion); (2) the branch of medicine which investi- 
gates the causes and origin of diseases. 


AlitiaSy a great iloniaii gcnoral, hoin in 
towards the end of the 4tli century A.n. Ho was 
for a time « hostage lunniigHt the IIuiih. lie Jed 
an army of Huns to tlio support of the usurping 
Emperoi Jolm ; and liy help of live Tluns compelled 
the empress-mother riacidia to advance liimHolf 
at the expense of his rival Bonifucius. In 433 
lie became patrician, consul, and goneral-in-chief ; 
and os such maintained blio empire against the 
liarbarians for twenty years, <loftMiting Wast Goths, 
Burgundians, rebellious Gauls, and h'rank.s. But 
his ‘crowning victory’ was that at Ghfllons over 
Attila (q.v.) in 461. In 4.^4 the Enipontr Valen- 
tiniau III. (q.v.), ioalous of his gimtiioss, stabbed 
him to death ivith Ids own hand. 

Altna. See Etna. 

AStolla* a district of auciunt Greece, lying on 
the N. coast of the Gulf of Gorinth. It ivas 
divided from Acarnania h.y the riv<'r ArfirfuiiSt 
and on the N. touched 'i’luwsaly. In later times, 
thtjse boundaries wcio coiisidcrahly extcMulcd to 
the N. ami E. Tlie country Itad huv eiiii's ; ivas, 
except on the coast, generally wihl and liarren. 
Hei'e, according to the logend, Meleager shnv tha 
Calydoniaii hoar. The riOtolians make a great 
figure in the heroic age <if Gi-cceo ; hut at tluj lime 
of the Pelopomiosian war, tlu‘y were rude and hur- 
harous. The A^frdiau i'^oiifederacy, first called into 
o.xiatonco about 323 « (i, becanio an important 
rival to the Acluean League (see Aoiiaja). 'I'lioir 
jissombly was styled the Panaitblion, They sided 
with tlio Romans against (lie Aehiean _L«‘ague, 
hut afterwards aided AntiiK'hns 111, against tlio 
Homans, and wore flnbjugal4)d hy tlm Homans in 
189 B.a, though not formally included in a Homan 
province till 146. Along with Acarmuiia, riitolia 
Wms a dopavtmont of modt'rn Ciiruuu(|, with a 
united area of 3900 si|. m, Tliu mountains in the 
NE. are offsets of tlio Piudns chain, and slope 
steeply on the SW. down to the central plains. 
The chief towns are Mlssulonghi and bepanlo. 

Aflidavit (from the perfect tense of a harharous 
Latin verb, ifj/ido — e.f^. AJi. afidavit, ‘A. li. hath 
Bwom ’ ), au oath in writing, or a written declaration 
made before a judge, district nsgistrav, emn- 
misBioner to administer oaths, or oGiev person 
legally authoriflcd to administer an oath, the truth 
of which ifl confirmed either by an oath swoi'n, or 
a solemn aflirnmtioii emitted in terms of tlm Oaths 
Act, 1888 (51 and 52 Yict, chap. 4(1), and tliu other 
statutes referred to under Afi-tumation, Where 
evidence is required in England to ho laid before 
a court, it is frequently given by affidavit, and not 
by oral examination. This is almost invariably 
the case on intoilooutory applications before triol 
— e.g. for discovery of dooumouts. Many isolated 
facts are proved by aflidavit — e.g. service of pro- 
ceedings; the Qondition of a will with alterations 
of which probate is asked, lite. In the High Court 
the whole evidence at tlie trial of an action or 
at an assessment of damages may he taken hy 
affidavit only where there has been an agreement 
in writing between the solicitors of all the parties 
that it shall he so taken. The affidavit consints 
of title, body or statement, and jurat. Affidavits 
should be confined to such facts as the witness is 
able of hiB own knowledge to prove, except in 
interlocutory motiona, in which statements os 
to his belief, with the grounds thereof, may be 
admitted. The name, place of abode, and designa- 
tion of the parte making the affidavit are written 
at length, and he signs it at the foot. When the 
p^er is shown to him, he Ifi required to swear or 
affirm that its contents are true, and that the 
name and handwriting are his. Affidavits in all 
the Eimlish oourts must he taken and expressed 
in the mst person of the deponent, and are divided 
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into paragraphs numbered consecutively. The 
jurat specifies the commissioner or officer befoie 
whom, the place and county Avhere, and the date 
on which it was sworn, ana this is signed by the 
commissioner or olficei . Alterations in the jurat or 
body^ of an affidavit should be authenticated by the 
initials of the officer taking the affidavit. In Scot- 
land an affidavit is a yj\A\j\^nex parte statementmade 
on oath. It may be made before a judge ordinary, 
a maglstiate, or a justice of the peace. Affidavit 
evidence in matters depending in the Scots courts 
is not in general use, it being a rule that witnesses 
should, wherever possible, be examined in the 
presence of the tribunal that bos to judge of their 
Cl edibility. The evidence of a witness who is 
unable to attend the diet of proof or trial by 
reason of absence abroad or old age or sickness 
is taken by a oomniissiouer appointed by the court 
and is reported by the commissioner to the court. 
Apart from judicial proceedings, affidavits are 
required by imperial statutes in a great many 
circumstances wnich make a deliberate and formal 
statement desirable in the public interest. Thus 
under the Bankruptcy (Scotland) Act, 1913, an 
oath or affidavit — these two words being in this 
connection practically synonymous — is required for 
various purposes, e.g. a creditor pebibiomng for 
sequestration or claiming to vote or draw dividends 
must lodge an oath to tlie verity of his debt. In 
the United States the rules of law with legard to 
affidavits are similar to those obtaining iu England. 

AfflllatioUf in English law, denotes the process 
whereby a single woman, or a niamed woman 
living apart from her husband, obtaina from a 
court of summaiy jurisdiction an order, known as 
an affiliation order — commonly called a bastardy 
order — that a man adjudged by the couit to be the 
father of her illegitimate child shall ijav a weekly 
sum for the maintenance of the child. By the 
Bastardy Act, 1923 (13 and 14 Geo. Y. chap. 23), 
sec. 2, the maximum amount chargeable njran the 
father has been increased to twenty shillmgs a 
week. Snob an order remains in force until the 
child attains the age of thirteen or (if the court see 
fit] the age of sixteen. The justices may also at 
theii discretion award a fixed sum for the expenses 
incidental to the birth of the child. In Scotland 
actions of affiliation, in which the mother seeks to 
have the paternity of an illegitimate child estab- 
lished against the alleged father, and to obtain 
decree against him for aliment of the child and for 
the inlying expenses, are generally brought in the 
Sheriff-oouxt. Since the decision of the Court of 
Session in Forbes v. Matthew, 1919, S.C. 242, the 
rate of aliment now usually granted in Scotland is 
4s. 6d. per week, and the sum awarded in respect 
of inlying expenses is £2, 2 b. 

Affinity (Lat. affinitas), the relationship created 
by marnage between the husband and the blood- 
relations <3 the wife, and between the wife and the 
blood-relations of the husband. The relatives of 
the wife stand to the husband in the same demee 
of affinity iu which they stand to the wife by blood 
or consanguinity, and vice versd. But between the 
relatives of the two parties by affinity there is no 
affinity. Thus there is no affinity between the 
husband’s brother and the wife’s sister, and by 
our law there is no impediment to their marriage. 
The questiou as to whethei those who are related 
by affinity stand in all respects in the same position 
as regards mariiage with those connected by blood 
is one on which much difierence of opinion pi-evails. 
At common law in England and in Scotland rela- 
tionship by affinity as an impediment to marriage 
was equivalent to relationship by consanguinity. 
Hence, as intermarriage is prohibited between 
peijsons within the third degree of consanguinity, 


mtermarriage witli the wife or husband of any one 
so related was also prohibited. Bub the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act, 1907, legalises mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister or half-sister 
as a civil contract, and the Deceased Brother’s 
Widow’s Man-ioge Act, 1921, legalises marriage 
between a man and his deceased brother's or hafi- 
brothei ’s widow. These statutes do not affect any 
othei affinities than those specifically mentionecl. 
The law os to marriage with a divorced wife’s 
sister or half-sister, or with a brother’s or half- 
brother's divorced wife, remains unaffected. Thus 
it is still unlawful for a man to marry the sister or 
half-sister of his divorced wife or of his wife by whom 
he has been divorced during the lifetime of the 
wife, or the divorced wife of his brother or half- 
brother or the wife of his brother or half-hiother 
who has divorced his brother during the lifetime 
of the brother or half-brother — Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act, 1925, sec. 184 (1). See Con- 
sanguinity, Deceased Wife’s Sistek, Mar- 
BiAGB ; for the anthropological aspect, Family, 
Kin. — ^F or Chemical Affinity, see under that 
liead. 

Affirmation is a solemn declaiation now ad- 
mitted in lieu of an Oath (q.v.) in all coses where 
a witness objects to being sworn, and states, as 
the ^ound of such objection, either that he lias 
no r^gious belief or that the taking of an oath is 
contraiy to his leligious belief. The form of affir- 
mation piescribed by the Oaths Act, 1888, is- 'I, 
A. B., do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declaie and 
aifiini.’ By this act the profession of allegiance to 
the crown, exacted from members of pariiament, 
may also now be made by affirmation. The earlier 
statutes which were passed from time to time giving 
relief to Quakers and others who had conscientious 
scruples against taking an oath have, m view of 
the general relief given by this act, been repealed. 
Under the Pei jury Act, 1911, the penalties of per- 
jury attach to the wilful making of a statement 
known to be false, equally whether the statement 
was made on oath or on affirmation. In England, 
under the Children Act, 1908, sec. 30, as amended 
by the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, 
secs. 28 and 44, the unsworn testimony of a child 
of tender years who is, in the opinion of the court, 
of sufficient intelligence to justify the reception of 
his or her evidence, and who understands tne duty 
of speaking the truth, may he given in evidence ; 
bnt if given for the prosecution the evidence thus 
given must he corroboiated. In Scotland the 
evidence of children too young to be sworn is 
admissible in the discretion of the jndge. 
Afforestation. See Foeestby. 

AflFre, Denis Auguste, was boi-n 27th Septem- 
ber 1793, and in 1840, on account of his prudent 
and temperate character, was made Arcnbishop 
of Paris by the government of Louis Philippe. 
Though not yielding a blind submission to all the 
measures of that government, he abstained from 
offensive opposition ; and when in 1848 a republic 
was proclaimed, he kept aloof fiom political strife, 
but displayed earnest care for the public welfare. 
During the June insunection he^ climbed on a 
ban-icade in the Place de la Bastille, cairying a 

g reen bough in his hand, as a messenger of peace ; 

ut he had scarcely uttered a few woids when the 
firing recommenced, and he fell mortally wounded, 
to die next day, June 27. He was the author of 
several tlieological Avritings, and of a work on 
Egyptian hieroglyphics It should be added that 
bis death was due to a casual bullet, not aimed at 
him at all, and that the accident was sincerely 
legretted by the leading revolutionists. 

Affront^i^ in Heraldry, fionting the beholder, 
as thd lipo sejant affiontde, the crest of Scotland. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan is the country lying to the north- 
west of India. It extends 400 miles from north 
to south, and 600 miles fiom east to •west, and con- 
tains an area which may be roughly estimated at 
245,000 sq.m., or about twice the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This includes Bodalchshan 
and Wakhan in the north-east, and Afghan Turkes- 
tan in the north, comprising, in a wide sense, the 
Uzbeg States of Balkh, Knndiiz, Maimana, Shi- 
bargban, Khulm, Akchd, and Andkhdi. Afghanis- 
tan may be divided into the three great river-basins 
of the OxuB, the Indus, and the Helniand. (1) 
Oxus basin. The northern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush aie drained by a number of livers flowing 
northwards towards the Oxus; only two, however 


—the Kokcha and Kunduz— roacliiiig that rivei, 
while the remainder are eiblior alKsorbod in iriiga- 
tion, or disappear in the sands. The wosteinmost 
of the aeries — the Murghah and flni i-Hnd — are of 
great importance, owing to the googra|iliical posi- 
tion and fertility of their valleys, aflordiiig two 
lines of approach to Herat fiom the north. (2) 
The Indus basin includes the {jrciit basin of the 
Kabul itself and its tiihutaries, draining (lie 
southern slopes of the Hindu Kush and the northern 
valleys of the Safod-Koh ; the basin of the Kuram, 
commanding a well-known approach to Kabul from 
the Indian frontier at Thai ; mrbhor south aiioLher 
tiihutary, the Gunial, piovides anoblier imporbant 
line of access. (3) The Holinaiid, Avibh its three 



great tributari^, the Aigandab, Tamak, and 
Arghastan, drains all South-western Afghanistan. 
AfghftiuBtezi is for tlio most poxt ab ATidi TnouB- 
tainous country, and cultivation is only met with 
in some of its valleys. 

The p^cipal mountain systems are the Hindu 
Kimh, -with its westerly continuationB, the Koli-i- 
Baha, Paghman, Safed-Koh, and Siah-Koh. The 
Hindu Kush takes its rise in the north-east, where 
it abuts on the north-western end of the Hima- 
layas in a group of magniflcent peaks, rising to 
a height^ of 23,000 feet above the sea. Hence it 
extends in a south-westerly direction to the Kha- 
wak Pass as a single range of great height. Farther 
wMt it diminishes in altitude, and divides into a 
system of parallel chains, with high plateaus and 
valleys between them. The Safed-Koh, not to 
be confounded with the range of the same name 
ni North-western Afghanistan, divides the Kabul 
from the Knrani,_ and has no geographical connec- 
tion vath the Hindu Kush ; among its peaks are 
several posses connecting Afghanistan with India. 


The climate of Afghanistan is as diversified as its 
physical oouflguration. At Ghazni (7279 feet) the 
■vianter is extremely rigorous, and for several months 
the inhabitants are snowed up in their houses. At 
Kabul (6600 feet) the cold is severe for two or 
three months, bub the summers are temperate. At 
Kandahar the winters are mildert but the heat in 
summer is intense (110“ F. in the shade). The 
climate of Seistan, in the south-west of Afghani- 
stan, is hot and trying ; while tliat of Herat, in the 
north-west, is temperate ; though hero, os in other 
parts of Afghanistan, violent north-westerly winds 
and dust-storms are frequent, 

Fevers, intermittent and remittent, and diseases 
of the eye, are among the most common com- 
plaints _ of the Afghans. TTie population of 
Atghauistw IS composed of a vaiiety of nationali- 
taM, and is estimated at about 10,000,000. The 
. Pathans, nunuier about 
3,000, and are divided into tribes or clans— 
Duranifl, Ghilzdis, Ydsufziiis, and otliers. The 
iJurdnis are the dominant tribe ; the Ghilzdis. the 
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atronffesb and most warlike; the Yiisufzdia, the 
moat turbulent. Of the non-Afghana, the Tajiks 
are probably the moat unmeroua, and are the 
agricultural and induatrious portion of the popula- 
tion ; the Hindlda and Jdte chiefly live in the 
towns, and are traders ; the Kizilboshea are Tnrko- 
Peraians, and form the more educated atid superior 
class ; while the Haziiras, a race of Mongol origin, 
in the mounbamoua districts on the noith-wesb 
of Afghanistan proper, are nomads. The Afghans 
claim descent from King Saul, and call them- 
selves ‘ Bani Israel ; ’ but their language — Pakhbu 
Pushtu, or Pashto (q..v.) is Aiyan. In leligion 
they are Sunni Moliammedana. In character they 
are proud, vain, ciuel, perfidious, extremely avari- 
cious, revengeful, selfish, merciless, and idle. 
‘Nothing is finer than their physique, or worse 
than their morale,’ says an intelligent observer. 

Tlie Afghans do not as a rule inhabit towns, 
except in the catse of those attached to the court 
and heads of tribes. The townsmen are mostly 
Hindkis and other non- Afghan races, who practise 
various trades and handicrafts considered deroga- 
tory by men of rank. The houses or castles in the j 
country are all inclosed by higli walls, and contain 
three or four different courts, laid out in gardens, 
with ponds and fountains, much the same as in 
Persia and Turkestan. The piincipal towns are 
Kabul (population 140,000), the seat of govern- 
ment and centre of a fertile district ; Ghazni, ^ 
a strong fortiess; Kandahar, the chief city of 
Southern Afghanistan, with 30,000 inliabitants ; 
and Heiat, formerly considered the key of India. 
Among towns of second aiw importance are Chari- 
kav, Istalif, Mazav-i-Shanf, Jelalabad, and Farah. 

Surrounding the villages, and in orchards, the 
ash, elm, apricot, ap^de, plum, quince, peach, 
mulbeiTy, and pomegranate are cultivated; the 
aanjib {JSlceagniis or^ntal-is), yielding an edible 
fruit, and the zizyphua are indigenous. Among 
the natural productions of Afghanistan is the plant 
yielding osafoatida, while the oostor-oil plant is 
everywhere oommon, and good tobacco is grown in 
the district of Kandahar ; and the culture of madder 
is important. The general appearance of thecountry 
during winter is barren and arid in the extreme, 
owing to the absence of tieea and woody shrnbs ; 
but in spring a mass of vegetation springs np giving 
a grand colooiing to the landscape. The industrud 
products are silk, chiefly for domestic use, and 
carpets, those of Herat being of admirable quality. 
The native fab- tailed sheep is veiy important to 
Afghanistan, famishing meat, fat, and clothing. 
The manufacture of posfins, or sheepskins, is one 
of the chief industrial occupations of the people. 
Afghanistan is crossed byseveral trade-routes leading 
to India on the one side, and to Persia and Turkestan 
on the other ; merchandise is transported on camel 
or pony book. There are two harvests in the 
year throughout the greater part of Afghanistan. 
Agriculture is pursued in the valleys and plains 
where enough water is obtainable ; the chief crops 
are wheat, oarley, rice, millet and other cereals, 
vegetables, grapes, melons. There is some export 
of Afghan productions, particularly timber, drags, 
hides, to India; and Indian textile fabrics meet 
with a ready sale in Aighanistan. The consider- 
able mineral wealth is little exploited. 

History . — Afghanistan as an independent state 
dates only from the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. For two centuries before, Herat and Kan- 
dahar had been in the possession of Persia ; while 
Kabul was included iu the Mogul empire of Delhi. 
Upon the death of Nadir Shah in 1747, Ahmed 
Shah Dnrdni subjugated the different provinces, 
and when he died in 1773, left an empire to his son, 
Timor Shah, extending to the sea of Oman on the 
south, and on the east to the mountains of Tibet, 


the Sutlej, and the Indus. Timur Shah reigned 
twenty years, and dying in 1793, left thirty-six 
children, of whom twenty-three were sons. The 
rivalries ^d jealousies among these princeB or sir- 
dars, their attempts to concentrate ^solute power 
in their own hands, their turbulence, cruelty, and 
treachery, kept Afghanistan in a constant state of 
warfare, and led to the interference, first of Persia, 
and then of the British. In 1809 Mountatuart 
Elphinstone was sent as ambassador to Kabul, and 
concluded a treaty with Shah Shnja, son of Timur 
Shah, at Peshawar. Shah Shuja soon afterwards 
abdicated, and Ms brother, Mahmud Shah, took 
possession of the throne. Hia vizier, Futteh Khan, 
restored prosperity to Afghanistan for a while, but 
was blinded and afterwards murdered. His death 
w'as avenged by his brothers, the ablest of whom, 
Dost Mohamm^, made himself master of Kabul in 
1826. 

' In 1834 Shah Shuja made an effort to recover 
his throne, and entered Af ghanistan -with an army of 
twenty thousand Afghans and Hindustanis, out 
was defeated by Dost Mohammed. The siege of 
Herat by the Persians in 1837, when it was suc- 
cessfully defended mainly through the exertions 
of Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, and Dost Mo- 
hammed’s signal victory over the Sikhs, attracted 
the serious attention of the British government. 
Lord Auckland, then governor -general, declared war 
against Afghanistan in 1838, on the grounds that 
Dost Mohammed had unlawfully attacked the 
British ally, Runjit Singh ; that the militaiy oper- 
ations of the Afmans had betrayed a hostile pur- 
pose towards India, and that Snah Shiria, as the 
rightful heir to the Afghan throne, had placed him- 
under British protection. It was designed to 
establisli a friendly power in Afghanistan, which 
should form the first line of defence against the 
threatened advance of Russia on India. In pur- 
suance of this policy, on the 16th January 1839, 
an army of 21,000 men, under the command of 
Lieutenant-generM Sir John Keane, crossed the 
Indus, advanced without opposition through the 
Bolan Pass, and took possession of Kandahar. 
Ghazni was taken atfter some hard fighting, and on 
the 7th August, the Anglo-Indian army entered 
Kabul, where ShaJi Shuja was proclaimed Amir. 
Dost Mohammed, deserted by his forces, retired 
beyond the Hindu Kush, and the conquest was 
regarded as complete. Sir William Macnaghten 
and Sir Alexander Bumffl were established at 
Kabul as British political agents ; and a body of 
Anglo-Indian troops was stationed there under 
General Elphinstone. 

Events, however, soon showed that the British 
had altogether mistaken the character of the 
Afghans. Though Dost Mohammed had surren- 
dered, Ms son Aibor Khan was actively engaged 
in a conspiracy, and on the 2d November 1841 an 
insurrection, caused, it is said, by the reduction 
of subsidies to the Afghan sirdars, broke out at 
Kabul Bumes and Ms brother were hacked to 
pieces with Afghan knives, Macnaghten waa 
treacherously shot seven weeks later at a confer- 
ence with the Afghan sirdars, sever^ British 
officers were slain, and the Anglo -Indian army, 
after being besieged in cantonments for sixty-five 
days, capitulated. It was then agreed ;^t they 
should leave tiie country, and that Akbar Khan^d 
his confederates should make airangem^ts for ’men 
retreat, and provide an escort, DwOT<^g on these 
promises, the British troora left Kelrul on the 6th 
January 1842, to retain to mdia; hut ntither 
nor provisions were supplied; and -^e seventy of 
the season increased the misery of the re^at. 
The fanatical trihes (rf tire distnot haiassed them 
on all sides, and out of 18,600, of whoin 12,500 were 
camp-followers, only one man (DrBrydon) escaped 
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to cany the dismal tidings to General Sale at 
Jelalah^ To retrieve this disaster, ^neral 
Pollock, in Septemher 1842, advanced on Kabul, 
routed Akbaj Khan, and having inflicted punish- 
ment on the Afghans, and rescued the PiTi gliah 
officers and ladies who had surrendered themselves 
os prisoners, led his army hack to India. 

Henceforward the policy of the new governor- 
general, Lord Ellenhorough, was to be one of non- 
mterference in the affairs of Afghanistan, and it 
was hoped that the Afghans would keep the peace. 
S(mn afterwords, however, forming an alliance 
with the Sikhs, they assisted them in their war 
aga^st the British, till a crushing defeat was 
inflicted on their combined forces by Lord Gough, 
at the battle of Guzerat, on the 21st February 1849, 
and Dost Mohammed fled across the Indus. On 
the 30th_ March 1866, he concluded a treaty Avith 
the British, and in 1863, soon after the capture of 
Herat, which he hod besieged for ten months, he 
died, and was succeeded by Shere Ali Khan, one 
of Ida younger sons. At first, tlie choice was 
acquiesced in by the other brothers, but disagree- 
ments ^on arose, whidi for many years kept 
Afghanistan m a state of anarchy, and at one time 
the fortunes of the Amir Shere AH Khan were at a 
low ebb. The loss of a favourite son at the battle 
of Kajbdz (on the 6tb June 1866) affected him so 
serio^ly that he ceased to mterest liimself in. 
public anaira, and remained at Kimdahai, while Mb 
rebellious half-brothers, Mohammed Afzul Khan, 
and Mohammed Azim Khan, with Abdul Eoh- 
man Khan, the son of the former, were gaining 
Treated successes, and alienating the countiy from 
^ rule. The capture of Kabul at length aroused 
him to action. Taking the command of bio foices 
m person, he led them against the entrenched 
position 01 the enemy j hut notwithstanding the 
impetnosity of the assault, and his personal 
g^outry, he was defeated, and fled with a small 
following towards G;haziii and Kandahar. Other 
attempts to restore his fallen fortunes were equally 
unsuccessful, and it was not till 1808 that he at 
Imgth regained possession of Kabul. In that year 
he reived assistance from the viceroy of Indio, 
Sir John Lawrence, to secure the position for wliich 
he had fought so hard. The next viceroy, Lord 
Mayo, met the Amir in atote at Amhdla in March 
1^69. At this meeting it was explained to him 
toat Her Maj^tys government had no desire to 
interfere with the affairs of Afghanistan, except to 
check civil war, and by bo doing, to secnro the 
peace and prosperi^ of the conntiy. This intima- 
yaf accompanied by another large present, 
to to70 the Amir’s eldest son, YdkiibT^an, who 
bad shown great ability as governor of Herat, and 
bad, on many occ^ons, given his father valuable 
reheflion against him. 
Sd ™ proclaimed heir-apparent, 

Yiikiib was impiifloned by his father at 
KabuL For some time previous to 1878 there had 
^en M Mtrangemeut between Shere Ali and the 
Bni^ government; he had then mode overtures 
to Russia, and had welcomed at his capital a 
R^ian mi^om to consequence of these new 
relations ^^ Rusam, Shere Ali was invited to 
r^ve a British mission ; refusal led, after some 
frmtieBs_ nego^tions, to war, and hostilities began 
by forcing the entrance to the Khaihar Pass 
towards the end of November. Seveie fightiue 
ollowsd, but the English were everywhere success^ 
ful. Before the enfl of December, Jelalabad was 
occupied without restitonce, and Kandahar a little 

for Turkestan! 

^d died at M^r-i-Sharif towards the end of Peb- 

(1849-1923) was pm- 
SlSi M f 2?® following mouth, and on the 
26th May signed a treaty of peace mth the British at 


Gandamak. It was provided that our roi)roBeiita- 
tive should reside at Kabul, and^ that the liritiah 
government should defend Afghaniatan from foreign 
aggiession, tlie Amir receiving a nubakly ; wliilnt 
the Knram, Pisliln, and Sibi vnlloya, tlio Kbaibar 
and Michni posses, were to ronmiii uiuIql' the con- 
trol of the British government as part of a lino 
of scientific defensible frontier foi India. This 
settled mattoi-s for a time, but in »So})tcinber of 
the same year, the revolted troops of the Amir 
surronndeil and attacked tlie British roaideiicy. 
The Resident, Sir Lotus Cavagnari, and hia stalF, 
with almost the ivliolo of their inihaii guard, were 
out to pieces, after a desperate and gallant resist- 
once. Metisures were immodialely adoiitod for 
punisMng tliis oiitiage. Sir b’. Roberts, with a 
ioice of over 6000 men, after defeating the Afghans 
at Clianlsia, 12 miles from ICalml, on the 6th 
October, took posHessioii of that city on the 
I2tli, Avliep Yiikm» Ithiui abdicated, and put himself 
under British protoetion. All went well for two 
months, but eaily in Docomber there iveie gather- 
ings of the tribes in the neigh hourhood of Kalrnl. 
Attempts to disiiorso them wore defeated, ami tlie 
British were boloaguoroil for ten <Iays in their 
cantonments at Sherpur. 'Dio arrival ef reinforce- 
ments, under General Gough, enabled tiimn (mco 
more to take the field, and the war was contiiiuod 
in a desultoiy way. 

In Juno 1880 Ayub Khan, a yonngei' hvotlier of 
Yiikiib Khan, tlie ex-Amir, proclaimod a ffhaza, or 
holy war, and aunoimcod his intention of niarcliing 
on Kandahar, tlieii in tho poBSOsBiou <»f tlui British, 
A brigade under Brigadier-general Burrows w-as sent 
against him. On the 2_7th «Iuly, Burrows tnarcliefl 
to attack Ayiil) at Maiwand, and was eompleielv 
defeated, with the loss of over KMX) killed and 
wounded. A second rovoi'so follow'cd in August, 
'sidien Bngmlier-general Brooke’s colnnm was 
at^kecl,_aud had to retire with lioavy loas, tliat 
officer being killed. Abdul Ralmiaii Klian, who 
hod been a pensioner of the lluMNian goveriimout in 
Samarkand from 1870 to 1880, in iTic meanwhile 
hod come to terms with tho British govenunont, 
and had in July been recogniBOd as 'Amir. 'Tlie 
withdrawal of the anuy of occupation had been 
decided on, when news of tho Maiwand disaster 
was brought. To avongn this, Goimml Roborbfl 
marched with a force from Kabul on tho 0th 
AuOTst, and reached Kandahar on the 31 st. On 
the following day ho totally dotoated Ayub Klinn, 
the Afghan camp, artilleiy, and baggage falling 
into hiB hands, whilst Ayub liiinsolf eHcaped witli a 
h^oful of homo. Before withdrawing, tlio liritiah 
troops reduced to submission some ref rot*, lory tribes, 
and completed the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
toe end of April 1881. Abdul Rahman Klian, witn 
toe o^tanoe of tlie British government, mode 
himself master of tlie whole country, giving it 
ladcSTg^^^^^^ of control that had hitherto been 

of ZuKikar and Panjdeh compli- 
W 1* northern frontier; 
but in 1887 a coiupvomise was reached. In 1893 

^ I'cctilicabion of too eastern 
oxcliuling Chitral, Swat, 
and Bajaur, but including Kaflrisfcan. 

S fronTtho British 

government on foreign relationships, Abdul Rah- 

autonomy in 
dismayed little enthusiasm for 
Habibullah Khan 
^ ^ i^ore receptive to 

^ually determined to be the 
1919 country. Re was assassinated in 

SmerSof,.!,! wos almost 

SSnnSS^ Habibullah’s third son 

Amannllah Khan. He waged a short war on 
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Britain, and the Indian government leliuquished 
its control of Afghanistan^ external alFaii's (1919). 
Treaties with Russia were signed in 1921 and 1926, 
with Britain in 1921. The constitution, dated 1923, 
and since developed, is that of an hereditary mon- 
archy ; the Amir took the title of king in 1926. He 
showed himself more desirous than his predecessoi's 
of modernising the country. His visit to Western 
Europe in 1928 was followed by conservative re- 
bellion, Amanullali’s flight ( 1929 ), and many rival 
claims to kingship. Nadir was elected in October, 

See Elphinatone’s Cdbid, Eaye’s War in Afgkan- 
%stan, works by Malleson ( 1878 ), BeUew, Eaverty, 
Wheeler, Oliver, Daly, Gray, Holdioh, Pennell, Tliom- 
■ton, Tate, von Hentig ; B. Trinkler, Quer dwch Afghan- 
istan (Ber. 1926 j Engl, trana. 1928) ; H. Rhode, Kanpf 
vm Asien (Stutt. 1926) ;R. Puron, V Afghanistan (Par. 
1926) ; Sirdar Ikbal All Shah, Afghanistan of tht Afgtums 
( Lond. 1928) ; MaoMunn, Afghanistan from Bemfits to 
AmamMah (1029). 

Aflnn-Qftrahisar (‘Opium Black Castle’), 
a city of Asia Minor, 170 miles ENE. of Smyrna ; 
pop. (1927 ) 23,367. 

Aframomum. See Gbains of Paradise. 

Africa, a continent of the eastern hemisphere, 
forming a south-westein extension of Asia, to 
Avhioh it has been attached since Eocene times 
by the narrow isthmus of Suez, now pierced by 
a canal 90 miles long. Africa is thus constitute | 
an insular mass of irregular triangular shape, j 
with base ou the Meditenaneau, and apex at the 

i ' unction of the Indian and Atlantic waters, which 
lathe its eastern and western shores lespect- 
ively. From Gape Blanco (37° 19' 40" N.) at 
Bizerta, Tunis, to Cape Agulhas (34*51' 16" S.) 
in the Cape Province, it stretches across 72° of lati- 
tude, or about 6000 mUes, diapMed nearly equally 
on both sides of the equator. The extreme eastern 
and western points are Ras Hafuu (61° 27' E.) 
on the Indian Ocean (about 100 miles south of 
Cape Guardafui), and Cape Verde (17° 32' W.) 
on the Atlantic, a distance of about 4500 miles. 
But owing to the sudden contraction of the land 
at the Gulf of Guinea (4° 30^ N.), whence, like 
both Americas, India, and other peninsular 
masses, it tapers continuously southwards, the 
total area is considerably less than would seem ' 
to be indicated by these extreme distances. In- 
cluding Madagascar and all adja.cent insular 
groups, it cannot be estimated, at much more 
than 11,960,000 sq. m., or some 4,000,000 leas 
than Asia or America. Of all the contiaeuts 
except Australia, Africa is the most xmiform, 
heavy, and monotonous in its general outlines, 
unbroken by any bold projections seawards excwt 
the abortive Somdli Peninsula, unrelieved by 
broad estuaries, bights, or inlets of any kind 
penetrating far inland, diversified only by the 
Gulfe of Cabes and Sidra (the Great and Little 
Syrtes) on the Mediterranean, by the Bight of 
Biafra at the head of the Gulf or Guinea on the 
Atlantic, and by the Gulf of Aden, Red Sea, and 
Gulf of Suez, separating it on the east side from 
the Asiatic mamland. Hence, although about 
three times larger than Europe, its coast-line 
scarcely exceeds 16,000 nules, as compared with 
the 19,000 of that more highly favoured continent. 

Islands. — Geologically, Africa is nearly destitute 
of luBular groups, almost the only islands that 
belong physically to the mainland being lerba and 
one or trwo islets in the Mediterranean, and a few 
on the east side, such as Socotra, the ‘ spear-head ’ 
of the Somiiili Peninsnla imminating at Cape 
Guardafui, and farther sonth, Pemba, Zajmbar, 
and Mafia, almost forming parts of the adjacent 
coast. Peiim, Dahlak, and a few others m ^e 
Red Sea, are mere coral ree^ dominated here 
and there by volcanic crea1», Tne Comoro group 


between Madagascar and Mozambique is also 
volcanic ; while Madagascaj itself and the outlying 
Mascarenhaa (Mauritius, Rfeunion, and Rodriguez) 
appear to be surviving fro^ents of a Miocene con- 
tinent, now flooded by the waters of the Indian 
Ocean. On the west aide, the little Bissagos group 
alone forms a geol^cal dependency of the main- 
land. Annabon, ^ Thomas, Prince, and Fer- 
nando Po, in the Gulf of Guinea, as well as 
Madeira, the Canaiy, and Cape Verde archipelagoes, 
aie all of volcanic origin, the latter being separated 
by profound abysses of over 3000 feet m>m the 
contmeut. Lastly, St Helena and Ascension are 
mere rocks lost amid the Atlantic waters. 

Rdi&f of tha Land . — Corresponding with the 
somewhat shapeless and uniform continent^ con- 
tour, is the genei'ally monotonous character of the 
interior, which is relieved by no great centiAl 
highlands or conspicuous water-partings at aU 
comparable to those of the other great continental 
legions. We now know that the somewhat pie- 
mature generalisation, which compared it to 
‘an inverted basin,’ gives a very inadequate, if 
not absolutely misleading idea of its true con- 
formation. The outer lim of mountain-ranges is 
not nearly so continuous and tmifonn as thiH 
comparison would imply; while the interior is 
^posed, not in one va^ elevated plain, but 
in two well-marked physical regions — a great 
southern tableland with a mean altitude of over 
3600 feet, falling northwards to a much lower hut 
stiR elevated plain with a mean altitude of about 
1300 feet. Owing to this generally high altitude, 
and to the almost total absence of extensive low- 
Iying_ plains, such as the Russiain steppes and 
Sibeiian tundras, Africa, notwithstanamg the 
lock of vast alpine regions like the European Alps 
! and Pyrenees, or the Asiatic Himalayas and K,uen- 
lun, has nevertheleas a greater mean elevation 
(1900 to 2000 feet, Chavanne) than either Europe 
(950 to lOOO), or perhaps even America (1900). 

A line running from the Cameroons northwards 
to the Benue, and sweeping round Mount Alan- 
tika (last northern outpost of the tabMand in 
AdamAwa), eastwards to the Bed Sea below 
Sualrin, will roughly mark off the comparatively 
low northern plain from the lofty southern plateau. 
The rapid descent from the plateau to the northern 
plain is well marked towards the east of the con- 
tinent by the Somerset (Victoria) Nile, which in 
the short course of 90 miles between Lakes Victoria 
and Albert falls some 1700 feet. 

Orography . — The southem plateau is intersected 
by several moontain-iauges, ont nowhere develop- 
ing any vast orographic system. Such are the 
Lokinga (Mushinga) Mountains, running north- 
east and south-west, and forming a distinct 
divide between the head-waters of the Lualaba 
( Congo ) and the streams flowing sonth to 
the Zambezi. Farther north, another import- 
ant water-parting between the Congo and Nile 
basins is formed by the Ulegga Range, and its 
southern extension along the west side of Lakes 
Edward and Albert. The mountain mass of 
Ruwenzori, discovered by Stanley in 1888, lies jnst 
north of the equator, between the lakes just men- 
tioned, and ito highest peaks reach a height of 
about 16,800 feet. East of Lake Victoria lise 
Hilima Njaro (19,300), and Kenya (17,000). The 
Aberdare Range (13,000) runs south and north 
between Kenya and Lake Naivasba in the diiec- 
tion of Lake Baringo, long supposed to be one 
of the great equatorial lakes, but found by 
Thomson to be a small land-locked basic, 3217 
feet above sea-level, commanded on the NW. by 
Mounts CUibcharagnani ( 12,000 ) and Elgon (14,000 ). 
This region, where the mountains follow the lines 
of the western and eastern lift vaUeys (see the 
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articlo Rift Valley)^ iu which moat of the 
great lakes lie, has active volcanoes in Mmmbiro, 
Teleki, &c. It seems to merg[e through the Kaffa 
Hills northwards in the Ahyasininn uplands ( 10,000 
to 16,000), which form the nor bli -eastern limit of 
the great southern plateau. From this point 
the outer continental rim or coast-range stretches 
almost continuously through Galla Land, and 
along the east side of Lake Nyasa. southwards 
to tne Nieuweveld system (8000 to 10,000) at the 
southern extremity of Africa. These eastern coast- 
ranges, spoken of "by the early Portuguese explorers 
under the collective name of Lujiata,, may in some 
respects be regarded as forming, if not a hackhouo, 
at feast the border-chain of one gieat continental 
highland system. The corresponding Aveat coast- 
ranges are both much lower and less contuinouH, 
being interrupted by Avide gaps in Dnmaraland, 
and especially on the NW. coast between the 
Senegal River and Morocco They culuunato in 
the Cameroona (13,400), at the head of the 
Gulf of Guinea, and in the heights formerly lainwn 
as the ‘Kong’ Mountains of Upper Guinea ofbon 
present the appearance rather of outer acaips than 
of ranges actually nsing above the inner tablo- 
lands 

The Atlas system (8000 to 12,000), stretching 
in the extreme NW. between Cape Nun, ovei 
against the Canaries, and C^e Bon, over against 
Sicily, runs parallel to the Siena Nevada on the 
oppoate coMt, with Avhioh it forms a diabiiict 
physical region. Sallust's remark that this part 
of Africa belonged physically to Europe, has been 
amply confirmed by modem reseai'ch, whioli clearly 
shows that even in Pliocene times, Mauritania 
was still connected with Iberia at the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and with ItaW througli a north-eastern 
continuation of the Atlas, of Avbicli PanteUeria, 
Malta, Guzzo, Sicily, and the Lipaii group aie 
surviving fragments, while the Balkan Peninsula 
merged southwards in the now flooded plains for- 
merly fre(iuented by elephants, hippopobuni, and 
other laige beasts. At that time the MedibeiTanean 
seems to have formed three distinct basins, Avith 
a common outlet to the Atlantic not north of the 
Atlas, as now, bub south of that range, through 
the depression still marked by the Jeiid and 
MelgMr sebkhas, and the valley of the river Draa. 
To this extent the Saharan region may have been 
flooded by marine waters ; but that ib ever, since 
Eocene times at least, formed an oceanic bed, as 
used to be maintained, is an assumption that 
liBiS b&6ii completGly rofufeBd by tho iiieflr8ur6iiiQiibB 
and geological researches of Oscar Lenz and 
other observers. We now know that the Sahara 
is a vast elevated plain, somewhat higher than 
the Sudan (see above), and that it once consisted 
of AveU-watered and fertile lands, obliquely inier- 
seotad by a great divide (Tibesti, Ahaggar, &o.) 
whence flowed mighty streams, such as the 
Igharghar north to the Mediten-anean, the Messa- 
waia south to el Juf, the Tafosasset, probably the 
onginal upper course of the Niger, and others east 
to the NDe. In some of the pools lying along the 
sandy beds of these rivers, the crocomle still sur- 
vives, while the elephant, as well as the camel, 
formed pai-t of the Mauritanian fanna Avithin the 
^tono period. In fact, the Sahara Avas what the 
Sudan still is — a thickly peopled land, abounding in 
natural products, diveraified Avith broad belts of 
tropical forests, arable tracts, and grassy steppes, 
according to the nature of the soil and grater 
or less abundance of moisture. This is also the 
graeral c^racter of tlie gieat southern tableland 
which, hke the northern plain, boa also in the 
^alah^iba desert zone, both zones corresponding 
to simil^ arid regions, such as the Gobi, the Turk- 
estan, Persian, and Arabian sands, the salt plains 


of Utah, the Australian and Bolivian Avastes, all 
BonieAvhat symniutricallAf iliMiiosed on either side of 
the equator, and due to co.siiiie or atiiioHpheiic 
causes, Avliich have nob yeb been clearly elueidated. 

In lbs gcolotjuuil coiistilution, Africa presents 
the appearance of groat, sbabilit.y and anlnjuity. 
Unlike tlioso of oLhor eontinenbs, the Ht'aboard'is 
subject to Bcareoly any niovomentH of upheaval 
or subsidence, except on bin* ME. coast hebAveen 
the Nile delta and the Gnlf of Sidra (an area of 
subsidence), and parts of the Moi ocean and Hod 
Sea coasts (areas of ujdieaval). On the Avost 
side oarthquaUes are eorilinetl mainly to the Atlas, 
Avhicli belongs )>hysic,ally ratln'r to IGurope than 
to Africa, and jgiieous lUHtiiThancoH arc restricted 
to the Bight of Bnifra (the Claincroons, Fernando 
Po, and other adjacent ihIcI.h). Bnt on the east 
aide, the volcanic, system is nmcli nioro highly 
developed, strobeliing from the (kmioro fslanda 
tlirongli Masai Land ( Kilima-Njiiro, Kenya, Elgon, 
&c.), northwards to the Dandkil count) y, and the 
volcanic islets in the Ucd Sea. The lava-lields of 
the Masai platoan aimoar to he the most extensive 
on the continent, ami at many ])ointH present signs 
of rocenb activity. Ihit elsewhere the old plutouio 
prevail immensoly over the inoio recent eruptive 
rocks, just as the older sedinnmtary do over the 
later Iwtiary and (.iuateinary formaliions. Both 
orders appear to bo generally iiitermingled, and 
largely aasociabod Avith semi-eVysLalline and meta- 
mornhic forms, snch as the schists, gneisses, gray- 
Avackes, and liornhlendea, about Kilima-Njaro and 
many other place.s. The Kannusia Baiigo (8000 to 
9000), NE. of Lake Victoria, is ossentially meta- 
inorphic ( white striatod felsinir, quartz, ainl black 
mica), while shales and llaggy sandstonoH foini 
the geological basis of the East African Carhoni- 
ferous series, Avliieh extends in a narroAV strij) from 
near the equator coutimiously to the Caim. Hard 
granite forms the bod of l.lie Orange Kiver. Meta- 
inorphic rocks, again, prevail in tiie Gongo basin, 
where iron ami copper ores also ahonnd, and 
whore plutoiiic systenis succeed above Wtanloy Pool 
(Johnston). Granites, AA'ith old HandstoncH, are 
the characteristio features of Ui>per lOgypt and 
the Nubian steppe; Avhilu Abyssinia has also a 
granitic base nnuerlying dolorites, ti achy Los, and 
crystalline slates. Bub hero the eastern slopes, 
skirted or traversed by the groat volcanic zone, 
are strewn with obsidian, puinice, and other recent 
lavas. 

A great diluvial plain stretches through fcJonnaar 
southwards to the crystalline slatoB, associated Avith 
magnetic iron ores of the Baginze slopes, about the 
source of the Welle, Even the Sahara, long sup- 
posed to be a recent marine basin, is characterised 
by the absence of late sedimentary rooks and marine 
fossils, and by the prevalence of old sandstones, 
quartz, and Carboniferous UmesLonos, largely disin- 
te^ated by Aveatherhig. It also abounds in rich 
saline deposits, forming a chief article of trade with 
the neighbouring Sudan, Avhich is distinguished by 
the almost toial absence of sal t, the prevailing f onua- 
tions here being o]^Btalliae rooks, granites, diorites, 
Blat^, toeiBS, again associated witli sandstones in 
the higher rmiges. In the Guinea uplands the sand- 
stones overlie the granites, which in the Teggele 
^oup (Kordofan) pass over to porphyries and syen- 
ites, Avith gneiss interspersed with extensive diorite 
and_ aurWerous quartz veins. Gold, mined by the 
ancient Egyptians at Mount Elba, EM Sea coast, 
TCcuTB al^ in many other places, os in Upper 
the Lower Zambezi, and Transvaal: and 
gold dust has at all times formed a cMef article of 
03^01^ But hon and copper are the characteristic 
metaJs, ferruginous ores abounding almost every- 
where, and copper in Namaqnaland, the Congo 
basin, Dar-Fertit, and many other places. The 
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basin of the Yaal is one of the richest diamanti- 
ferouB regions on the globe. In tliis southern 
remon, granites and crystalline slates form the 
substratum of an extensive series of fossUiferons 
rocks, descending from the outer lim (Nieuweveld) 
down to the coast in a series of teiTaces ( ‘karroos’), 
which are baked clay in the dry season, but flowery 
and grassy meads in the wet season. 

The Ahi(^n hydrographic are drawn in bolder 
lines than its orographic systems. Here also a 
certain symmetry prevails, the two great south- 
ern basins of the Congo and Zambezi balancing 
tliose of the Nile and N^ei of the noitliern 
plain, while the secondary Orange and Limpopo 
in the extreme south find their connteiparts in tlie 
Senegal and Diaa of the NW. The Zambezi and 
Limpopo, together with the Rovnma, Juba, and a 
few other coast atieams, flow to the Indian Ocean ; 
all the othein, together with the Cunene, Koanza, 
Ogowe, Volta, Gambia, Tensift, Muluya, and Me- 
jerdah, to the Atlantic, either directly oi through 
the Moditei rauean. Nearly all are still entangled lu 
the intnoaoies of the interior, hence are obstructed 
either along their middle or lower courses by for- 
midable falls and rapids, such as the stupendous 
Victoria Falls on the Zambezi; the Yellala and 
Isangila on the Lower, and Stanley on the Middle 
Congo: tlie so-called ‘Six Cataracts,’ the Ripon, 
Murchison, and many other's, all along the Nile 
above Egypt ; the Aughrabiea Falls of the Middle 
Orange. Freest from these impediments are both 
the Niger and its great eastern affluent the Benue, 
which latter affords a clear navigable highway into 
the very heart of Sudan. Here a scarcely percep- 
tible divide, with a continuous waterway m very 
wet seasons, separates the Benue from the Shari, 
which gives further access by water nortlnvarda to 
Lake Tsad, south- eastwards towards the Nile and 
Congo basins. In this region, the Shari, with 
its numerous head -streams, approaches the Makua- 
Welle, wlrich its discoverer, Scliweinfurth, supposed 
to flow from the Monhuttu uplands NW. to the 
Tsad, but which was shown by the later explora- 
tions of Grenfell, Lupton, and Junker to pass SW. 
through the Ubangi to the Congo basin. For other 
points once doubtful, such as the course of the 
Ogowe, Alima, Sankoru, the drainage of Lake 
Leopold, &o , mostly cleared tip in comparatively 
lecenfc yeara, see below under Histoiy of African 
Ej^loration. 

But apart fiom its great rivers, including its 
historical Nile, earliest seat of human culture, 
Africa possesses a magpiiflcent equatorial lake 
system, elsewhere unrivalled except by the great 
North American lacustrine basins. These are the 
crowning gloiy of modern African research, all 
having been revealed to science by English-speak- 
ing explorers (Livingstone, Speke, Grant, Burton, 
Baker, Stanley) since tbe middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. They are grouped towards the east side of 
the continent between 15° S. and 6° N. lat., and all 
stand on the southern tableland, drainiim seaward 
through the Zambezi (Nyasa, with outflow ShirA, 
now miling), the Congo (Kivu, Tanganyika, with 
intermittent outflow Luknga), and the Nile (Vic- 
toria, Edward, and Alberi, with outflow Somemet 
Nile), Victoria, qneeu of African lakes, is next 
to Superior (31,200 sq. m.), the largest fresh-water 
basin (26,000 sq. m.) on the globe. The Shimlyn, 
an influent from tjie south, may be regarded as the 
farthest head-stream of the Nile, which thus lises 
about 3“ S. lat., flowing thence liorth wards to 
the Mediterranean for some 37(X) miles — a course 
accordingly next in length to that of the Missouri- 
Mississippi, the longest river in the world. The 
Kagera, howeyer, which enters Lake Victoria from 
the west, has a better claitn to be reckoned the 
uppermost section of tbe Nile. Albert Nyanza 


1 and Mwutau Nzig6 were long taken as alternative 
names of a continuous sheet of watei since ascer- 
tained to form two distinct lakes. The noitbem 
now known as Lake Albert, is a land of backwater 
of the Nile ; and the southern, named by Stanley 
(who visited it in 1876 and 1889) Albert Edwaid 
Nyanza, and now known as Lake Edward, dis- 
miarges into the northern one by the Semliki 
River. In 1887 Emin Pasha reported his convic- 
tmn that Lake Albert is silting up. The outflow 
Tanganyika was also a somewhat douhtfnl 
point, until the surveys of Thomson, Hore, and 
AVissman made it quite certain that it drams 
westward throiigh the Liikuga, at least inteimit- 
tently, ^to the Congo. This adds consideiahly to 
the drainage area of the Congo, which ranks next 
to the Amazon for volume, discharging probably 
as much water as all the other African rivers 
together (Reclus). Smce Stanley’s ideutiflcation 
of the Lualaha with the Congo, its farthest bead- 
stieam appears to be the Cnambezi, an eastem 
feeder of Lake Bangweulu, rising in 10“ S. lat., 
33 E. long., and giving to the Congo system a 
total length of cousideiably over 3000 miles. 

The equatoi-iol lake system is thus distributed 
among the three gieat fluvial basins of the Zam- 
bezi, Nile, and Congo, apart from such inland basins 
as that of Lake Rudou. Scatteied over the con- 
tinent are several othei lacustrine basins, vaiying 
gi-eatly in size, which have no seaward outflow, 
but form independent, or, at all events, now 
isolated centres of inland diainage. ^ far the 
most extensive is that of Lake Tsad (Cmad), fed 
by the Shari and Komadugii. There is good reason 
to believe that it once discharged to the Benue 
(os it still does in exceptional seasons). The lake 
is now dwindling. So is Lake Ngami m Bschuana- 
land. The area of inland drainage in Africa is 
calculated at about 3,400,000 sq. ni., or nearly a 
third of tbe continent. Alpine lakes are repre- 
sented by the Abyssinian Lake Tana (Tsana or 
Dembea, 6100 feet), whicli has an area of some 
1200 sq. m., and a depth of over 300 feet. It is 
fed by numerous alpine streams, amongst which 
is the Abai, farthest source of the Bahr-el-Azroq, 
or Bine Nile, which, after sweeping round the 
Abyssinian plateau, joins the Bahi-el-Ahiad, or 
White Nile, at Khartum. Before the discovery 
of the great lakes, Tana was considered by many 
geographers as the chief reservoir and farthest 
source of the main stream. 

Climate . — Above the great divisions of the 
globe, Africa is distinguished by the general uni- 
formity of its climatio phenomena, a mrcninstance 
due to its massive form and intertropical position. 
In the region approaching nearest to the northern 
or southern eqnmoctial Imes, rain falls thioughont 
the year, thanks to the opposing trade-winds, 
which, by neutralising each other, often preserve 
the stUlnesB of the atmosphere, and enable the local 
vapours to condense and precipitate themselves 
on the spot. In the northern liemisphere, a zone 
of two wet seasons stretches from the equator to 
the 16“ lat. In summer, copious showers are 
caused by tbe moistore-beaiing SW. winds; in 
winter, tne NW. currents become in their turn 
the bearers of heavy ram-charged clotids to the 
southern plateau. But on both sides of the 
torrid zone, oompiisiag about seven-teuf^ of *^6 
whole contment, the difference in the disposition 
of the winds causes a corresponding contrast in 
the rainf aJL Here the trade-winds maintain their 
normal direction constantly, or with but slight 
tempora^ deviations. Blowing from the NE. in 
the northern, from tbe SE. in the sonthem hemi- 
sphere, they divert to the eqnator most of the 
vapours crossing their path, leaving elsewhere 
dear skies and arid lands. Thus it hjappens that 
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Africa 6as two almoEt completely barren zones of 
rocks, gravels, marls, day, and sand — ^the Sahara 
H.n(i Lmyan desert in tne north, Kalaliari and 
other wastes in the sonth. This regular disposi- 
tion of the climates is completed by the re^ar 
alternation of winds and rains in the zones of 
Manritania and the Cape, both belon^g to the 
region of sub-tropical rains, which fall in the 
respective winters of each hemisphere. Africa is 
thus disposed fi'om north to sonth in successive 
gray ana more or less intensely green belts, whose 
nnuts coincide in several places with the iaother- 
mala, or lines of equal temperature. The lines 
indicating mean annual temperatures of 68° and 
76° F., traverse, in the north, the Mediteiranean 
seaboard and the Sahara respectively ; in the south, 
the Orange basin and a zone sweeping round 
obliquely from Mozambique to the Canieioona; 
while the area of greatest mean heat (82° F.) is 
comprised within an irregular ciiive inclosing the 
Upper Nile basin between Kliaitnm and Lake 
Albert noitli and south, Lake Taad and Massa- 
wah (Massaua) west and east. But, tlirough 
defective or incomplete obaeivations, the general 
temperatuie has often been exaggerated ; that of 
Gambia, for instance, is found to be about 70° F. 
for January, and 80° to 82° for July at noon. 
Nevertlielesa, owing to the far gi-eater accompany- 
ing moistnre, these relatively moderate heate are 
far more oppressive than those of the Beluchistan 
coast and other drier regions, where tlie glass 
constantly rises to 116°, and even 120° F. and 
126° F. For the same reason the climate, except 
on the Mediterranean, Saharan, Red Sea, and 
extreme south coasts, is nearly everywhere malari- 
ous round the periphery of the continent — ^that is, 
on the low-lying and generally marshy coast-lands 
between the outer rim oud the sea. It is the 
same in the Gharabeze, Mak^arazi (Unyamwezi}, 
Shari, and other inland districts, which are either 
constotly or periodically under water. But else- 
where, with due precautions, the continent cannot 
be regarded as insalubrious; and the Sahara, for 
instoce, is distinctly a healthy region, although, 
owing to rapid radiation, the hot days ai’e here 
succeeded by cool and occasionally even frosty 
nights. The mean annual rainfall ranges from 
under four inches in the Sahara and about ten in 
the Kalahari, to sixty and eighty about the equator, 
and from eighty upwards on the Guinea coast. 
Under all these conditions, Schweinfmth, for many 
years a resident in Africa, considered European 
colonisation of most of this continent a noasible 
future contingency. 

About 41 per cent, of the surface is said 
to be either desert, or under scrub, or otherwise 
absolutely waste, and 36 per centi steppe, or nearly 
treeless grass-grown savannah, leavi^ only 24 per 
cent, for forest and arable lands, ^t too much 
weight cannot yet he attached to such broad state- 
ments as ■^ese, and all that can be condnded from 
a compaxison of recent ohservations is, that the 
OTaasy tracts appeax to be far more and the wood- 
lands far^ less extensive than h^ been supposed. 
The continuoua^ forest growths are now known to 
be confined mainly to the vast equatorial region 
between the Upper Zambezi and Sudan, end to 
some isolated tiacts about the Abyssinian plateau, 
in the Moroccan Atlas, all along the Guinea coast, 
about the Middle Limpopo and Zambezi, and in 
Masai Land ana' the Upper Nile basin. 

From Sierra Leone to the river Ogoway, along 
the coast, the one prevailing landscape is that of 
en^ess forest. This is, in fact, port of the forest 
^the forest belt, which has a distinctive 
fauna and flora, and which extends eastward, 
ne^ the equator, more than half-way across 
Africa to Likke Victoria Nyonza and the western 


[ shores of Tanganyika’ (H. H. Johnston, The liiver 
Congo, p. 13). 

In the extreme noith, African and Sonth 
European species interniiuglo with some local 
varieties, and here are found tlie olive, date, and 
cork, with seven other kinds of oak, besides the 
encalyptuH, iiitioduced fiom Austialia, all flourish- 
ing side by side. Neveriheless, the glasses are 
predominant, and vast tracts in Algeria and Tunis 
are coveied with lialfa (alfa), laigly exported to 
England for paper-making. The iiapyrus itself, 
whence the word paper, still lingers ui the Upper 
Nile, although in the Lower Nile the lotus and 
other characteristic plants have been mostly re- 
placed by cereals, cotton, tobacco, and other 
economic species Beyond Egypt, the date gives 
place to the diiiii and dolub palms, wlioab and 
I rice to durrha; while in the forest regions of 
Sudan and Guinea, the prevailing spocios are 
the magnilicent baobab ( Auansonia ), the banana, 
butter-tree, ebony, Ela-vt gnineensis or oil palm, 
which yields the paliii-oil of coinmorce, the Mus- 
anga, the maiigi-ove, grouml-niit, dragon-tree, 
acacias, ininiosas, and otlier guni-trcos, succeeded 
in Gallaland and Somdliland by aromatic shrubs 
and the colloe shiuh, supposed by some to take 
its name from the KulTa country, soulh of Abys- 
sinia. Another spocios of coffee is indigenous in 
Liberia, whence it was intioducod into Ceylon 
and other coffee-growing lands. IndigonoiiR to 
Africa is also the cotton-plant, whicli, like indigo, 
is widely cultivated in Egy])t and Sudan, and 
which grows wild in many places os far north 
as 19° N. lat. But of all African floras, the most 
characteristic, as well os the richest and most 
diversified, is that of the Capo region sontl* from 
the Orange River. It consists chiefly of grasses, 
shrubs, bashes, and lovely foius, and a vast variety 
of heaths. Here, one might fancy, had been 
gathered, os in a last refuge, the diverse growths of 
the vanished ‘ Lemurion ’ continent, which has been 
by some geolo^Ls supposed to have occupied the 
Indian Ocean down to the close of Miocene times. 
This supposition is strengthened by the character 
of the Madagascar flora, which possessos a great 
many genera peculiar to itself. 

Fauna . — Airica is the peculiar home of large 
animals, many of which, owing to the absence of 
meat mountain barriers, freely roam or have roamed 
from one end of the continent to the otlier without 
undergoing any special modification of type, though 
the desert cuts on North Africa from thoEthiopian 
region ( see Gbogeaphioal. Dirtridution ). Such, 
among the carnivora, are the lion, far finer than 
its Asiatic congener, and met everywhere, from 
the Atlas and Nubia to the Cape ; the pantber 
and leopard, but not the tiger ; the hyena, fox, and 
jackal. The ^eat herbivora are represented by 
the elephant, differing both from the Asiatic and 
from the smaller and now extinct Mauritanian 
variety ; the rhinoceros, black and white ; the 
buffalo, also of several Irinds ; the giraffe, else- 
where extinct, but here still ranging widely troin 
north to south, a remark applicable also to the 
osti'ioh, w well as to the unwieldly liippopotamus, 
which, like the crocodile, frequents all tlie large 
rivers and lalces. Africa is also the special home 
of the gnu, and of many other species of antelopes, 
sometimes still met in countless herds on both 
sides of the equator. The monkey family is also 
spread over the continent, where it is represented 
by numerous types, including the small Barbary 
ape, the dog-foeed baboon, the Galago lemur, the 
beautiful colobus of the eastern regions, besides 
the anthropoid chimpanzees and gorilla of the 
west equatorial distnots. Peculiar also are such 
eqnidm as the zebras and the pygmy Mauri- 
tanian ass j although the horse ira^f, like the 
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camel, appears to have heen reintroduced by the 
Arabs. 

Eq^ually distinct is the avi-fauna, which, besides 
the ostricli, includes the secretaiy, ibis, guinea- 
fowl, weavei-bird, roller-hiid, love-bird, waxbill, 
whydali, sun-bird, pariots, quail, and several other 
indigenous kinds. Reptiles and insects also abound, 
coiupiising the huge python, many poisonous 
snakes, termites, locusts, and two little winged 
pests highly destructive to domestic animals — the 
tsetse tly, which ranges from Mozambique to 
Sennaar, fatal to the horse, camel, ox, and dog; 
and the donderobo, south of Kilima-Nmro, which 
attacks the ass, goat, and sheep. The tseine 
especially is one of the great impemmenta to the 
progress of culture, although it is said to disappear 
as systematic cultivation of the boU is developed. 

Inhabitants . — Recent authorities roughlv esti- 


Radically distinct from the idioms of these 
Negjillos (as that of the Bushmen, abounding 
in, to us, unpronounceable sounds known as 
‘clicks’) is Hottentot, which itself dififers funda- 
mentally from Bantu, a vast linguistic family, 
current amongst nearly all the other peoples of 
the plateau, from the Ama-Khosas of Kafirland 
northwards to the Wa-Gandas of the Somerset 
Nile and the Duallaa of the Cameroons. This 
wonderful Bantu group, comparable in extent as 
well as in complexity of structure to the Indo- 
Germanic, Finno- Tatar, Athaboskan, and other 
widespread families in the other continents, gives 
a certain unity to the Bantu populations, who 
could not otherwise be distinguished by any hard 
and fast line from their northern Negro and 
Negroid neighbours in Sudan. Here the diversity 


mate the population of Africa at 120,000,000 to 

210.000. 000, giving a density very much less than 
that of Europe, bub still considerable, regard being 
had to the great extent of absolutely desert, forest, 
and other waste lauds. According to the nature of 
soil and climate, the population is distributed very 
unevenly over the surface, being massed some- 
what densely in the Nile delta, in the Upper 
Nile Valley, and geneially throughout Sudan, leas 
thickly over the southern plateau, and vei 7 thinly 
in Mauritania and Tripolitana ; while large tracts, 
especially in the Western Sahara, the Libyan and 
Kalahari wastes, are ahsolutely uninhabited. Of 
the whole number, probabW less than 3,000,000 
aie recent immigrants from Europe, settled chiefly 
in the exti-eme north (Egypt and Algeria) and in 
the extreme south (the Cape Province, Natal, and 
the Transvaal). About 34,000,000, all of Semitic 
stock, aie intrudera fi-om Asia, some in remote 
or prehistoric times (perhaps 3,000,000 Himyar- 
ites in Abyssinia from Soutli Arabia) some 
since the spread of Islam (over 30,000,000 nomad 
and other Arabs, chiefly along the Mediterra- 
nean seaboard, in West Sahara, and Centml 
and East Sudan). All the rest, numbering 

100.000. 000 to 176,000,000, may be legaided as the 
true aboriginal element. These are classed by 
Lepsius in two gi-eat physical and linguistic 
groups : Samites in the north, Ne^oes in the 
south, meeting and intermingling m the inter- 
mediate region of Sudan. But this broad group- 
ing is inadequate to explain the present conditions, 
for there are probably more than two indigenous 
stock races, and certainly more than two stock 
languages in Africa, while the raoes themsedvea 
are intermingled in the southern plateau quite as 
much as, if not even to a greater extent than in 
Sudan. The Arabic term, Beled-ea-Sudan, ‘Land 
of the Blacks,’ answers to onr somewhat obsolete 
expressions Nigritia, Negroland, which is com- 
monly regarded as the true home of the black 
race. Certainly more ideal Negro peortes — ^that 
is, ideal in their departure from the European 
standard — are found in Upper Guinea, for instance, 
and among the Bari ana ShiUnk Nilotic tribes, 
tlion amongst the Bantus, as the Negro or Negroid 
peoples of the southern plateau aa-e now collectively 
called. In general, it may' he said that, viewed as 
a whole, the Negro family presents as profound 
deviations within itself as ao the Cancasio and the 
Mongolic — ^that is, the two other great families of 
the eastern hemisphere. The de^^tious are even 
jgreater, if in the typical Negro gjoup are to he 
included not; only the aheiiant Hottentots of the 
extreme SW., bat also the pygmy peoples, such as 
the Bushmen of the Kalahari steppe, the Obongos 
of the Gabun, the Akkas south of Monbuttoland, 
and the diminutive Batwas, averaging only 4 feet 
.3 inches in height, discovered in 1886 by Dr Ludwig 
Wolf in the Middle Congo basin. 



conterminons Homite peoples. But amid the 
general chaos of tongues awaiting future classiflca- 
tion, certain relativdy large linguistic groups have 
already heen determined, and these nave so far 
helped to diminish the prevailing confusion. Sach 
are the Mandingan, with many blanches, in Sene- 

f bmbia ; the Sonrhai of Timbuktu and the middle 
iger ; the Fulah and the Hausa, both widely 
dimised throughout Western Sudan; the Tiblm 
{Tedaga and Basaga), ramifying from Soutii 
Fezzan across the Centi^ Sahara to Konem, Bomn 
(Kaniiri), Wanyanga and Dor-Fur (Baele and 


(Kaniiri), Wanyanga and Dor-Fur (Baele and 
Zoghdwa) ; lastly, the Nuba of Kordofan and the 
Middle Nile above the Egyptian frontier. The 
Nubas, once supposed to be rmated to the Fulahs, 
ore now known to he true Negi'oes, whMe type is 
preserved in Kordofan, and greatly modified in the 
Nile "Valley (Keone^. For some further details 
as to the relationships of the various^ Hanutic, 
Negro, Negroid, and mixed stocks inhabiting 
these regions, the ortide Ethnology in thm work 
should j3bo be consulted. The researohra of Naoh- 
tieal also helped to determine the hitherto doubt- 


8Jioi6iits )t ’who oocupy the whol6; of EMtern SfthatTa}. 
from about 12“ E. long., and whose trae home 
appears to be the Tibesti highlands. Physically 
they are not to be distinguished from their Tuareg 
j out 1>h.6 raoe hfl^s been 
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gradually displaced aouthwaids to tlie b^m, 
where their speech, fundamentally distinct fioin 
the Hamibio, has been adopted with coiisideiabk 
modificatiouB by the Kanmi, Kauenibu, and obbor 
true Negro peoples. Other large Negro giouns 
are the latta of Adamdwa; the Nuue and Yoruba 
of the Lower Niger ; the Mosgu (Maaa), aoutli of 
Lake Tsad; the Maha of Wadai, the 
luk Bari, and Monbuttu of the Upper Nde and 
Upper Welle; lastly, the Zaudeh (Nyaiii-Nyaui ) 
ajff Fan, occupying most of the comparatively 
lately explored region between Sudan and the 
Congo ant Ogowe Saeins. All of these appear to 
be true Negroes, with the exception of the Jans, 
who have reached the west coast about the equaloi, 
and who aie described as quite distinct (liaimbea 7} 
from the surrounding black populations. 

The lemamder of North Africa, except wliero 
encroached upon by the intruding Seiuites 
above), is the proper doinain of the Hamitea— that 
is, the African branch of the Caucaaic family. 
Their physical type is eaaentially Mediterranean, 
often chai’acteriBed by extremely legtdar features, 
and in places even hy blue eyes and fair com- 
plexion (Anres uplands, Algeria). But their lan- 
guage beam no distinct relation to any other 
Cancaaic form of speech, beyond a certain faint 
resemblance to the Semitic snlhcient to ^suggest a 
possible primeval Semitico-Hamitic organic tongue. 
It has a geogWipbical range in the north analogous 
to that of the Bantu in the south, being sp^oken with 
great dialectic diversity by the Berbers (Imosbagh) 
in Western Sahara (Tuaregs), and Mauritania 
(Shlnhs, Kahyles, Mzaba), amd in the east by the 
Gallaa, Somdlia, Masai (?), Afars (DanAkil), Agau, 
and :^ias— that is, generally between the Nile 
basin and the Bed Sea. But it is now extinct m 
Egypt, where Arabic is current, and where the old 
Hamitio speech is represented only by the litur^- 
cal language of the few aurviving Christian Coptic 
communities. 

In its inliahitants, as well as its natural history, 
Madagascar forms a region apart, the dominant 
Hovas of the central plateau, the SakeJavos of the 
west, and the Betsimisaxakas of the east coast, 
being either of pure or mixed Malay stock. The 
Malagasy language also, which is spoken witli a 
certom uniformity all over the island, is an out- 
lying branch of the great oceanic (Malayo-Poly- 
nesian) family, which stretches thence eastwaros 
to Easter Island. Nevertheless, there is evidently 
a considerable intermixture of block blood, due to 
the importation of slaves from the Mozambique 
coast, and possibly also to the presence of a Negro 
element in the island before the arrival of the 
Malayan Intruders in Madagascar, 

The foregoing rem^ks will he rendered more 
intelligihle by toe subjoined general scheme bf all 
the Artioan races (see also Nbqjiobs) ; 

L-NBGEO AND NBQBOID PaOPLHS. 
Nbohillos (Pygmlea) — 

Bushvim (Baa ), Kalahari Daserh 

Batvma Congo B^ln. 

Obtmgos Ogo^e Basin. 

Akkof, .South Moahnttuland. 


HoTTBtrroTS (Ehol-Kholn)— . 

Nataaqaa Great and Dlttde Natnaciuatand. 

I^onufua ' Upper Orange, Vaal, and Modder rivers. 

Grigiia (half-coataa) Qiiqmiland West. 

Bjjmre— 

jSulit-Zafirt, Bamioa, Bedhuamat . . . South from the Umpopo. 

JfoJnia, Matebele Between llmpopo and Zambezi, 

Manganja, Waiyau. , , . ,I*ke Nyasa. 

-Barotog. Barua, Balunda.. . . Between Zambezi and Congo. 

Waswahm, Wanika, Wapokomo Beat Cwsli. 

TFagainda, Wknyamwaii, Walegga. . . Equatorial Lakes. 

OvaJurtro, Ocampo, Bacongo, Bateke, Diuaio, . .West Coast. 
SuDANIESl NsonOBS— 

iftm, Kanti, Ashanti, Y oruba, ^upe Upper Guinea. 

Wolnf, Bambara, Banrhai i^oegamblaL 


Nmho and Nmuioiu Puoi'IiES — cojitlnued, 

Uuiisii, lUitUi, Kaimn, ISughmii, Mosgu, 
iiTaiig^a ..... . ' ' * •• OoiiLml Sudaii, 

Maha, Nuhu, Ihnla, BhilM, Bail, Aloiibiilla, 

Zaiulch Siiduii. 


II.— IIAMITKJ I’mU'I.HB 


Mixkp and Douijtvul llAUims— 

Fans • • ■ 



2'lhhus 

Agaiis . . 

Masai ... 




Ogowe lliiHhi, I.Ihmioi) inlaiuU 
, , . WohL 1111(1 Cuidriil Hiulaii, 
riiiluini. 

AbyHsiiiin. 

Mnsullanil. 

lifeyi't. 


Tacfi JlAMiTita— 

1 i^lduh 

Berbers \ Math, Kitbyle. 

I Tuareg 

OalltLs, Somili, Ajar ilkmakU), Brjiis. 


Mons'cii. 

Algoriii, Tiuiis. 

WisriL Waliar.i, 

NorLU-oiwb (Joaat. 


nr.— HKMITKJ IM-KIPI.KH. 

Arabs . ..■Miuirlljinln, Wiml, .Siiliam, Cimtral nml WdhI, Budau. 

Ilimyarlies (Amham, Tlgri-, HIcjh) AbysHliim. 

Ecliqion and Sotyud Condition . — Rpoakviig gmiur- 
ally, iho northorii Ilamiti'H iiiiil SmuitpOH aro Moluini- 
niedaus and stoiik-broi'ilorM, the Houl.horii Biintus 
naturo-wonshipporH and agricultnriHts ; all tbeso 
fachirs inLmnungliug in l.hii intcrvenhig zone of 
Sudan. Tho chief pxcepLiouM to LliLs broad sbatc- 
meiii ttie tlio Clirisbian AliysHiniiniH (MonopliyHile 
sect) ; the lIotteutoiH, who arc nitiinly cattlo- 
broedoiB ; and iUu Algerian llci lierH, wlu> prefer till- 
^0 to pasturage. A noinail exiHtouuo pi’ovn.ilH iii 
E^b Sudan ; a settled, iu Coubritl and w ost Sudan, 
Thvougliout the wliolo of this region Isliun oontitiuos 
to oncroadi on heathendom ; it is now lirmly seated, 
on the Upper Niger and Upper Sonegnl; and lias 
penetrated to various points of tlio Sonegandiian 
and Guinea coasts ; it spread with tl)o eonquoring 
Fulahs to tlio Boutliorn iinuts of Ailanniwa, anti 
has crept down tlio east coast from Honuililand 
to Zanzibar and Mozambique. Thus fully one 
half of the continent has accepted its tenets, ^\'ldch 
have on the whole hud a bonollcent iidluenco on 
tho Negro peoples, by developing a taste for cloth- 
ing and obhor social comforts, _ by sunpressiiig 
cannibalism, and shaking their faith in the inedi- 
cine man. Elsewhere, progress is barred by the 
all-prevailing fetishism, intiniatoly associated aa 
that system is with the hanoful practice of witch- 
craft. Cannibalism also in its most i-epnlsive fornia 
holds its ground among the Monbuttus, Zandelis, 
and Fonfl, a central zone of anthropophagy appar- 
ently traversing tho coutiuent from the west coast 
along the equator nearly to the groat lakes, and 
stretohiag northwards to the Upper Shari basin. 
On the other hand, slavery, Avlme maintained by 
Mohammedanism as a uecossaiy sooial institution,, 
has, by the intervention of the European powem^ 
almost ceased to be on ohjeot of traliio. 

The horrors of the ‘ middle passage ’ no longer vex 
the conscience of Christendom, and tho Arab slaver 
has nearly disappeared from the lied Sea and 
Indian waters. Christianity is progressing amongst 
Basutos and other Southern Bantus, and tlirougU- 
out Uganda. , , , 

The jpolitinfd map of Africa in the end of the 
I9fch century and beginning of the 20bh underwent 
prodigious modifleabions, the progress of explora^ 
tion and mutual jealousy having stirred European 
nations to further appropriations in this oon^bnb; 
so that now, save Liberia, Abyssinia, and Egypt, 
the whole of Africa is under the direct or indirect 
control of European states— -Great Britain, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Belgium, and Italy. 

The British Empire includes in Africa some 
2,200,000 sq. m. — a sixth of the British Empire 
scattered over the globe, and nearly twenty times 
the area of the motherland. Great Britain and Ire- 
land- If to tois we add l,700j000 sq. m. for the virtual 
protectorate of Egyptian Sudan and mandatory 
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territoiies, M'e get a grand total of 3,900,000 aq. m. 

In this are lecKoned the ciown colonies of Gambia 
and Sierra Leone (with a pioteotoiate), on the 
Senegambian coast ; Gold (Joast Colony, Avith a 
coast-line of 350 miles along the Gulf of Guinea, 
and a piotectoiate including the Ashanti hvnter- 
landi and Lagos, on the Bight of Benin, now 
united with Nigeiia. Nigeria is an enoinious teiii- 
tory, including the udiole of the lower basin of the 
Niger, and extending to Lake Tsad (Chad) on the 
noith-east. In Nigeria is included Sohoto, once 
capital of the Pulah Empiie. Walvis Bay, on the 
coast of South-west Africa, is administeied as ^art 
of South-west Airica. The Union of South Africa, 
as constituted by the South Afiica Act of the 
Imperial Pailiament in 1909, includes the Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, Orange Free State, and 
Transvaal Provinces, ivith Avhich aie associated 
Swaziland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Rhodesia, 
though these aie not Avithin the Union. Nyasa- 
land, formally the British Central African Piotec- 
torate, Zanzibar, Uganda, and British Somaliland 
are piotectoiates, Kenya a colony and protector- 
ate, in Central and East Africa. A Iready in British 
occupation, Egypt, which Avas officially still pait 
of the Turkish Empire, became in 1914 a British 
protectorate. Its independence was acknowledged 
in 1922, but it did not become a member of the 
League of Nations. After the Mahdi’s rebellion, 
Dav-Fur, Kordofan, Sennaar, KLaitum, other parts 
of Nubia, and the Equatoiial ProAunce reverted to 
a barbarous independence ; but aftei the Sudan 
campaign in 1808 these piovinces weie adminis- 
ter^ jointly by Egypt and Britain os Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, under a convention signed in 
IS'qQ. The British, however, expelled the Egyptian 
troops in 1924, and the future administration is in 
dispute. Mauritius, Socotra, and other islands are 
also British. 

France occupies or has influence over about a 
third of the whole area of Africa; her Afncan 
domain may he estimated to cover 4, ^,000 to 
4,600,000 sq. m., extending fi-om the Mediterranean 
to the Congo River, and from the west coast to the ; 
watershed between the basin of the Congo and that 
of the Nile. It includes Algeria, Avith a protecto- 
rate over Tunis and most of Morocco ; Maurdtanie, 
Senegal, Fiencli Guine^ the Ivory Coast, between 
Liberia and Gold Coast Colony ; Dahomey, between 
Togolond and Nigeria ; with the enormous hinter- 
lands of French Sudan and Sahara, which are, 
by the Anglo-French agreement of 1899, strictly 
delimited ^m the Egyptian Sudan and Sahara. 
Wadai, a poAverful sultanate between Dar-Fur and 
Lake Tsad, on which the neighbouring kingdom of 
'Baghirmi was dependent, Avas occupied by France 
in 1906, and Tihesti in the Eastern Sahara in 1916. 
Foreign sovereignty, however, in many of the re- 
moter districts is little more than nominal. French 
Equatorial Africa (French Congo) extends from 
the coast along the north hank of the Congo and 
Ubangi rivers, and cut into by cessions to Geimany 
in 1911, Avhich reverted in 1919, joins Fiench Sudan 
in the north. On the east coast is the Fiench 
Somaliland Probectorate (C6te des Somalis), in- 
cluding the old colony of Obok ; and the vtwt 
island of Madagascar is French, Avith the Rdunion 
and Comoro Islands. 

Portugal holds, on the west coast, her old posses- 
sions of Angola and Benguela, with a small tract 
just north of the Congo month (collectively 
forming Portuguese "West Africa), a small part of 
Guinea, Maderca (reckoned a part of Porlnigal), 
and St Thomas and Prince’s Islands, and Cape 
Verde Islands; and on the east Mozambique, 
Avith adjoining teiTitorias forming Portugnese 
East Africa. Spain has possessions or protec- 
torates (some 01 them reckoned as ports of 


Spain) iu Morocco, Bio de Oro, and the Canaries ; 
the district of the Muni and Naya rivers, north 
of the Gabun ; and Femando Po and Annobon in 
the Gulf of Gumea. Germany had till 1019 the 
coast- lands between the Kuneiie and the Orange 
River (except the Biibish territory of "Walvis 
Bay), extending inland to 20“ E. long., faithei 
north to 21°, and fai-ther north stdl, at about 18° 
S. lat. , to the Zambezi near the Victoria Falls; 
Cameroon, from the Gulf of Guinea to Lake Tsad, 
bo wIiicliAvas attached Adamdiva, Avithaslice ceded 
from French Equatorial Africa in 1911 ; Togo- 
land, between the British Gold Coast Colony and 
Dahomey ; and on the east side, German East Africa, 
from the Rovuina River to Lake Victoiia, and 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika. These colonies 
are now governed by mandatories of the Le^ue of 
Nations. Italy has since 1884 occupied Eritiea 
( the Red Sea coast from Bas Kasar southivards to 
beyond Assab) ; her protectorate over Abyssinia 
came to a disastrous end at Adowa in 1896 ; but in 
the Avar of 1911-12 she Avi-ested Libya (Tripoli and 
Benghazi) from Turkey, Italian Somaliland ex- 
tends from Bandar Ziyada to beyond the Jubo. 
Tlie Coimo Free State, founded in 1886, became 
Belgian (Jongo when it Avas taken over by Belgium 
in 1907-8, and has an area of 018,000 sq.m., Avith a 
population estimated at about 8,900,000. 

fn 1904-13 Morocco was the subject of many 
European negotiations ; and armeii intervention 
was moie than once resorted to. In addition to 
her claim to Ifni and the adjoining coast, ^pain 
had long held a number of stations on. and on the 
noith coast. In 1912-13 the zone north of a line 
running from the Mnluya River to Kasr-el-Kebir 
and the Atlantic Avas assigned to Spain, except 
Tangier and its district (140 sq. m,), Avhich 
placed under an international council The Ifni claim 
Avaa recognised- The remainder of Morocco became 
a French protector ate (1 912 ). Und ei pressure from 
Germany at Agadir, France agreed, m compensa- 
tion. for advantages in Morocco, to readjust the 
boundaries of Cameroon and Fronch Equatorial 
Africa. This gave (Germany a net gain or 100,000 
sq. m., with aocess to the Congo and the Ubangi. 

Abyssinia, released from the short-lived Itsdian 
protectorate, is in all respects an independent 
state, a member of the League of Nations, and has 
pushed her frontiers soutUAvard. Liberia (q.v.), 
wliich, os inhabited by Africans or p^ons of 
African descent, is also in a sense a native state, 
is a republic on the model of the United States. 
Till 1000 the two Boer states, the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, now original provinces, 
of the Union of South Africa, Avere in a sense- 
African states, though their civilisation was Euro- 
pean in origin. Even Avithin the European spheres 
of induence many of the tribes are practically as 
free — and os savage — as ever they were. The 
interior of Somaliland is utterly savage, though 
the coasts are British, French, and Italian; as are 
also the regions round Uganda. The Hausa states 
of the Western Sudan are now either occupied or 
administered by European Powers. 

The region lield by the nomad predatory tribes 
is maiuly the Sahara — Tuareg Hamites ana Arabs 
in the Avest, Tibbii Hamites in the east. Of the 
lands under tribal organisation, the most extensive 
are those of the Monbnttn and of the Zandebs 
(Nyam-Nyama), about the Nile -Congo Avater- 
parting. 

Exploration .— term ‘Africa,’ originally the 
DQiUio of a smaU tract on tlic north coast Btill 
surviAung iu the Friga of the Tunisian Tell, avos 
extendeo under Roman inflnences to the whole of 
the ‘dark continent,’ just as the ‘Asia’ of the 
Cayster Valley in Ionia had under Greek influence 
been extended to the whole of the eastern world. 
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It was the Ethiopia of Homeric, and the Libya of 
later Hellenic times, terms vaguely applied to the 
region stretching away to the setting sun, and with 
undefined southern limits. But neither Greeks nor 
Romans ever extended their knowledge much be- 
yond the northern verge of the Sahara, and although 
the Nile Valley was tlie earliest seat of human cul- 
ture, with monuments dating hack thousands of 
years before the Christian era, Afi ica was till lately 
the least-known division of the globa Its exploration 
may be said to have begun witn the expedition sent 
by Sankhara of the 11th (Theban) dynasty to the 
land of Pdnt ( SomdUlond), as recorded on the Wady 
Hamiuanidt inscription ( 2400 B. 0. ), and o^r a lapse 
of over 4300 years, this work of exploration is still 
far from complete. After the cucumnavigation 
attributed ^ Heiodotus to Necho, son of Psainetik 
I. (26th or Salts dynasty, 620 B.o.), and the naval 
expedition of the Carthaginian Hanno round the 
north-west coast, perhaps to the equatoi ( 300 B.o. ?), 
little was done for the seaboard till the 14th century 
A.D., when the Dieppe mailnei-s claim to have 
founded ‘ Little Di^pe ’ on the Guinea coast ( 1364), 
and colonised the Oonaiies under Jeon do Bdthen- 
conrt, and when Italian navigators had coasted tlie 
north-west side as far as Boiadoi, as clearly Bho^vn 
on Marco Pizzigani’s sketch map (1307), now in 
the Parma lihrary. Our general knowledge of the 
periphery was nearly completed towards the close 
of the next century, when Vasco da Garna dorrhled 
the Owe and skirwd the east coast northwards to 
M^adosho in 2“ N, lat. (1497-98). But long before 
this, the sprread of Islam m the 7th century, followed 
in tire 11th (1060-78) hy the tremendous irraptiou 
of nomad hordes from Sonth-westem Asia, hoa con> 
verted the greater part of the northern plains into 
on Arab domain, wlrrch was revealed to science hy 
the Arab writer's of the next ensuing centuries. 
Thus a fair knowledge was acqmred of the geogra- 
phical, political, and ethnolo^cal relations in the 
three physical zones of Maghreb ( Mauritania ), the 
Sahara, and Sudan by the works of Edrisi ( 12bh 
centmy), Yakrit, Ahu’l-Hossan, andlbn-Soid (13bh 
century), Ahu'l-Feda and Ihn-Batdta (14th cen- 
tury), Makrizi, Leo Africamrs, and Ibn-Khaldrin 
(16th century), the true pioneer's of African ex- 
ploration. Then followed three hrmdred years of 
comparative inactivity, marked by no serious 
attempt to penetrate far in'to the interior, and 
noted chiefly hy the occ^ation of various points 
on the coast by the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Englmh. The Portuguese established relations 
with the powerful Bantu states of Congo on the 
west, and Monomotopa on the south-east side ; 
■the Dutch obtained a firm footing in the Hottentot 
'Conii'try in the extreme sou^, while the English 
■were attr^ted more especially ■fco Guinea and 
^enegamhra (Windham’s voyage to Guinea in the 
16th century, followed hy the journey of Jobson 
and Thomsoir, and occupation of Cape Coast in 
1664). 

But the modem epoch of geographical research, 
npart from political or commermnl considerations, 
begins properly 'with James Brruce, who discovered 
the Abai source of the Kne Nile in 1770, and whose 
adventures in Abyssinia stimirlated ■the foundation 
of the African Association ( 1788 ), which before the 
dose of the 18th century had akeady sent out 
Ledyard, Lucas, Ho^hton, and Mungo Park to 
explore 'the Niger basin. 

In the 19th century, the most various mo'tives 
co-operated in favour of an extended know- 
ledge of vast continent. The cap tains of 
Bntiah cruisers employed to suppress the slave- 
trade supplied some valuable information ; the 
governors of the colonies and private mer- 
chants corl'tiibuted their share; and enterprising 
travellers from all sides or the coast en- 


deavoured to strike out iratlis to the interior. In 
1802-6, Lichtenstein tiavcdlod in the district 
north of tiro Cape of Good Hone, and frmt furnished 
information regarding the Bochuaiia tribe. In 
1809 Burekhardt was sent out by the Afi-icaii 
Society, and his explorations, rioli in manifold 
results, occupied the year's 1812-16. To the 
French wo oi'o indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion concei'ning Morocco, Algeria, and the neigh- 
homing parts of Sahara. The labours of Oudney, 
Clapperton, Denham, anil Lander, in the Sahara 
and Sudan ai-e memorable hy tire discovery of Ijiiko 
Tsad and the course of the Niger. From about 
1840, our knowledge of South Africa looeivcd 
many important additions fiuiii the missionaries 
ababioiiod tlioio, especially Molfat ; while David 
Livingstone, who from 1843 to 1873 was engaged 
in trying to open the eountries iiortli of tlie Cano 
of Good Hope, penetrated in 1849 as far as Lafce 
Ngaini, in 20“ S. lat. ; and in 1863, ascending tlie 
Leeamhyo (Zambezi) iiovtliwanl for Hevoruriiiiu- 
dred miles, aiicceodud in erussitig the euuLiiient to 
Loanda on the west coast. Having retracod Ins 
bteps to the point of the Zambezi from which he 
had started, the lulvontirrous traveller next followed 
that strouni till he reached the oitsl) coast, at 
Quiliinaue, in 1856. From 1869 to 1863 was spent 
in various e.xploratloiis of Lake Nyiisa and the 
neighbouring regions. Again setting out in 1866, 
he found, in the region south of Lake Tarigaiiyilca, 
the river Chainbezi. This river, which is specially 
known by this name ore it falls into Lake Baiig- 
weuln or Bangwoolo, is known hotwoen that lake 
and Lake Mooru us tiro Lirapula, and farther uii 
joins the Ltralabo. Livingstone traeud these rivers 
through the lakes and as far as 4“ E. lat. Living- 
stone’s belief was that this buHin, now known to bo 
the Upper Congo, contained the head-watoi's of tlio 
Nile. In 1871, along with Stanley, ho found the 
river Rusizl flowing into tho north of Lake 
Tanganyika. After some further exploration of 
these regions, anti now efforts to (inti the Nile 
sources, Ire died at Ilala, beyond Lake Bangwouln 
in May 1873. Burtoir and Spoke, croBsing the 
Border Mountains from Zanzibar, in 1867» dis- 
covered Lake Tanganyika; and the latter tlion 
journeying to the Nlfi., discovered the southom 
part of the great Lake Victoria, which ire rightly 
judged to be the reservoir of the Nile. A 
second expedition, undertaken by Speke and Grant 
In the end of 1800, penetrated os far north os Gon- 
dokoro on the White Nile, and added vastly to 
our knowledge of the eastern equatorial regions 
of Africa. At Gondokovo, Speke and Grant were 
met by Sir Samuel Baker, who, accompanied by 
his heroic wife, pushed on to the south, and dis- 
covered in 1864, west of the Victoria, another 

S eat lake, which he called tho Albert Nyanza. 

e returned in September 1873 from a second 
expedition— of a military character — undertaken 
in 1869, at the expense of tho Pasha of Egypt, to 
suppress slavery in the upper regions of the Nile. 
The geography, language, and manners of tho 
mhahitants of Abyssinia, Seunaar, and iCordofan 
have also been greatly illustrated by the efforts of 
various European travellers. 

The researches of Dr Barth and his companiona 
(1860-66) and Dr Gustav Nachtigal (1869-74)— 
investigating 'the same central division of the 
continent as Clapperton and Denham — and Dr 
Sohweinfurth’s travels (1868-71) in unexplored 
regions, enriohed our store of knowledge regard- 
^ this land of mystery. In 1874-75 Lieutenant 
Cameron surveyed the lower half of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and walked aoross tropical AMoa from 
Jo ; ■'vliile H. M. Staiuey, after explor- 
mg the Shimfyu, aonthernmost head-stream or the 
Nile, cu'oumnavigabed Lake Victoria, and dis- 
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covered a lake, which he took for Lake Albert, 
but which is now known to be Lake Dweru (or 
George), a small lake communicating (as he him- 
self discovered laber) with Lake Edward. Then 
striking the Lualaba at Nyangwe in the end of 
1876, he forced his way down the stream ; and 
arriving at the mouth of the Congo in autumn 1877, 
demonstrated that the Lualaba and the Congo aie 
identical. In 1877-79 Serpa Pinto crossed from 
Benguela to Durban in Natal. In 1880 Joseph 
Thomson explored the route between Nyaaa and 
Tanganyika ; and in 1834 he made his memor- 
able joniTiey from Mombasa by Kilima-Njaro and 
Kenya across Masai Land to Lake Victoria. In 
1884 Sir H. H. Johnston camped on Kilima-Njaro, 
and ascended the main peak to a height of 16,200 
feet. Dr G. A. Fischer, m his attempt to relieve 
Emin Pasha, reached noi th to Lake Baiingo ( 1886- 
1886). In 1886 Grenfell discoveied the Ubangi, the 
great northern tributaiy of the Congo, which he 
navigated to within 200 miles of the farthest point 
reached by Dr Junker ( 22“ 40' E. long.), penetrating 
westward down the Welle-Makua (1886). It was 
thus made evident that Schweinfurth’s Welle flows, 
not to Lake Tsad through the Shari, but through 
the Ubangi to the Congo. 

In 1887 Emin Pasha reported by letter repeated 
exploration of Lake Albert. Meanwhile Stanley’s 
expedition was on its way by the Congo to rescue 
him. The intricate water-system south of the 
Middle Congo was also uniavelled, especially by 
Pogge, Wisamann, and Ludwig Wolf (1881-86), 
who made it evident that the Kwango, Kassai, 
Sankuiu, and Lake Leopold all belong to one 
magnificent hydrogiaphic system flowing through 
the Kwa to the Congo at Kwamonth, and in- 
cluding Livingstone’s Kassahi (1864). It was 
on the Sankuru that Dr Wolf made the acc[uaint- 
ance of the pygmy Batwas, one of the BmaU^t 
races of mankind. The Ogowe system, first dis- 
covered by Du Chaillu (1860), ascended by Walker 
to Lope (1873), and surveyed by Compifegne 
and Marche to Ivindo (1874), was coi^letely 
elncidated by De Brazza, Mizon, and Rouvier 
during various expeditions between 1877 and 1886. 
The Alima, supposed to he one of its head-streams, 
was followed to the right bank of the Congo ; and 
the Ogowe itself, reported to he one of the gi'eab 
continental basins, proved to be a coast stream of 
secondary importance. After visiting it in 1874, 
Dr Oscar Lenz transferred the scene of his opera- 
tions to the north, crossing from Morocco to Tim- 
buktu in 1880, and doing excellent suiweying ivoik 
oil the route across the Western Sahara. The 
same route hod been followed by Chaillid in 1828, 
himself preceded (1826) by Laing from Tripolitana, 
and followed by Barth (1863), these besides Mungo 
Park being the first European travellers that 
reached TimWktu during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Again moving southwards, Lionz ascended 
the Congo to Nyangwe, and crossed the 
continent from the month of that river to the 
Zambezi delta in seventeen months (188^86). 
He had been preceded by nine expeditions 
— Livingstone, Loanda to Quilimane, l864r-66 ; 
Cameron, Zanzibar to Benguela, 1873-75 ; Stanley, 
Zanzibar to Congo month, 1874-77 ; Serpa Pintc^ 
Benguela to NatsS, 1877-79; Matteucci and Mossari, 
Suakinto Niger ddta, 1880^1; Wiasmann, Loanda 
to Zaimhor coast, 1881-82 ; Amot, Natal to Ben- 

f uala, 1881-84 ; Clapello and Ivens, Mossamedes to 
amhezi delta, 1884^ ; Gleerup, Congo mouth to 
Zanzibar, 188^6. 

These were all routes from east to west or west 
to east. The fh-st to traverse Africa from north to 
south (Holub failed in 1886) were Giogan and 
Sharp, who described their journey in irom the 
Cape to Cairo (1901) ; and they were soon followed. 


Meantime, although the days of large-scale ex- 
ploration are over, theie are still regions of un- 
certainty; hut these are being lapidly filled up, 
tlmnks pai-tly to private enteiprise, partly to the 
activity of the oificers in the service of the vaiious 
nations. Regions that have comparatively recently 
been fully oi partly explored are (1) the Upper 
Zambezi and the ^ace between that river and the 
head-watersof theCJongo ; (2) the region between the 
Congo and equatorial lakes ; (3) the region between 
the Coimo and Shari basins, and tlience ivestwaids 
to the Bight of Biaira; (4) most of Sonrili, Kafla, 
and Galla Lauds ; (6) much of the region enclosed 
by the great noithem cuive of the Niger ; (0) the 
region &om Lake Tsad eastward to the Nile and 
northward to Tibesti; (7) the Libyan Desert. 

Bee works on Africa by Keith Johnston, Eeolus, Hart- 
mazm, and others^ the works and the uves of Bruce, 
Mungo Park, Livingstone, Baker, Barton, Speke and 
Grant, Barth, Sohweinfurth, Cameron, Stanley, John.- 
ston, Thomson, and other iraveUers ; books on the parti- 
tion of Ainca amon^t the European Powers by Silva 
White (1892), SoottKeltie (1893; newed. 1695), Lucas 
( 1922 ) ; Dr R. Brown’s Story qf Ajnca (4 vols. 1892-951 ; 
< Africa,’ in Stanford's Compendium, by A. H. Keane (2 
vole , 2d ed. 1904, 1007) ; Enoh Kienkel, Qeologie Afnkas 
(1926 et Sby.)\ Seligman, Races cf Africa (19S0); also 
the articles on SoHNrrzs^ Staklst (H. M.}, &c., and the 
various oonntriea 

Africajider, or Afrekaitoer, a descendant of 
European parents born m South Africa. _ A pro- 
minent political party, having for its object the 
consolidation and extension of Dutch influence, 
long knoivn as the Africander -Bond, in 1902 
changed its name to the South African Party. 

Afl'idis, an Afghan people of the North-west 
Fiontier Province of India. See Swat. 

Afrikaans* See South Africa [Languages), 
Boers. 

Afrlty a powerful evil demon in Mohammedan 
mythology. 

Afyon-Karahisar* See Afihn Qaeahisar. 

AfzellnSs Adam, Swedish botanist, bom 8th 
October 1760, became professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Uppsala, and in 1786 demonstrator in 
Botany there. He visited Sierra Leone in 1792, 
was for a time secretary of the Swedish Legation 
in liondon, and in 1812 became professor of Materia 
Medica at Uppsala, where he died in 1837. As a 
upil of Linneeus he edited his autobiography ; and 
e wrote several works on the plants of the Guinea 
coast. — For Aryid Apzelius, see Sweden, p. 808. 

Agade. capital of the Akkadian dynasty of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin. See Babylonia, p. 639. 

Ag'adeSf once a very impoi-tant city of Cental 
Africa, and stiU a great meeting-place of trading 
caravans, is the capital of the state Air or Ashen, 
south of the Sahara, and is built upon the eastern 
edge of a great tableland, at an elevation of not 
less than 2600 feet. In the 16th century it prohah^ 
contained 60,000 inhabitants; no wit has some 7000. 

AgadiVf tlie southernmost seaport town (open 
to commerce 1930) in Morocco, lies at the mouth of 
the Sfis, 23 miles SE. of Oape Ghir. Its harbour is 
the best on the coast, and it was once a place of im- 
portance ; but the rise of Mogador greatly damaged 
its standing. Pop. 3700. The descent of a Carman 
war-ship here in 1911, while Fez was occupied by 
French troops, made Agadir the centre of European 
diplomacy and danger, Germany demanding com- 
pensationfor allowing Francs afree hwid in Morocco. 

AgaUochmn* See Aloes-wood. 

Agamemnon* son of King Atrens, and brother 
of IfeelauB. After his father’s death, he reigned 
in Mycense, and married Olyteemnestra, by whom he 
had tliree children^Iphigenia, Eleotra, and Oresl^. 
When Paris, son of the Trojan king, Priam, canned 
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off Helen, the wife of Menelans, king of Lace- 
daemon, Agamemnon, mth his injuied brother, 
traversed Greece, exhorting all the leaders of the 
people to unite their forces m an expedition against 
Troy. Having gained their alliance, Agamemnon 
was appoiated generaJ-in-ehief of the united forces 
assembled at Auhs in Boeotia, where they were 
delayed some time. In the Iliads which gives an 
account of the war that followed, Agamemnon is 
described as a very stately and dimified figure. 
After the fall of Troy, he returned nome, taking 
wi"^ In'm Cassandra, the daughter of Piiam. 
Shortly afterwards, he was murdei-ed by Clytaem- 
nestra, aided by ^EgisthuB, in whose care he had 
l^t his wife and children. A tragical fate had 
always lowered over the house of Agamemnon j 
and the destinies of his cluldieii — Ipliigema, 
Electi'a, and Orestes — were the favourite sub- 
jects of the three great Greek tragedians. See 
iESCHYLUS. 


Ag'ami, the common name of a genus of crano- 
lik^u-ds \ 'Bso;phia)t bettei known os Ti'miipetem 
(q.v.). 


Agauildae, a family of squat-bodied, tliick- 
tongued, ten-estiial lizards, closely related to the 
Iguanas (q.v.). They frequent stony and sandy 
regions. Some meosuie a toot in length, but most 
of them are smaller. The skin is trequently beset 
with thoiny scales. The family is con fined to the 
Old World, and is moat abundantly represented in 
Australia. The Thorn-devil or Moloch of Australia, 
the ‘Flying Diagon’ {Draco vohxm) of Iiulo- 
Malayan countries, the common Agaiua of Egypt 
'{Agania stdho), and the Dabh of the Aiabs ( l)ro- 
9nastix aptmpes) are well-known repreaentatives. 

Agamogenesis, reproduction without sex, a 
proceM of multiplication by diviaion, budding, &c., 
in which there is no union of sexual elements, but 
simply_ lucre or less discontinuous growth. It is 
^ceedingly cordon among the lower animals and 
in plants, but ia_ madually replaced in the higher 
by the more speeudised method of sexual reproduc- 
tion. See Parthenogenesis, Reproduction, Sex. 
Aganippe. See Muses, Helicon. 

Ag'apae (Gr. agape, ‘love’) were love-feasts, or 
feaste of charity, originally celebrated by the early 
Christiana in connection with the Lord’s Supper 
W^thy or well-to-do Chi-istians brought the mate'- 
of the feast, m which the poorer brethren 
who had nothing to bring ahared oq^ually. Prayora 
were said, hymns sung, and church business dis- 
mss^ ; and the meetmgs closed with the ‘ holy ’ 
The agajpre long maintained something of 
T Christian community of goods. Both the 

Lord s Supper and agapse were at first celebrated in 
toe e’^mng ; but during the persecutionB, when toe 
Christianfl bad often to hold divine seivice before 
dawn, the Lord’s Supper followed the morning 
semce Later, a formal separation was made 
^tween the two rites. In the 3d and 4th cen- 
ses, toe agapae hod degenerated into a common 
banquet, where toe deaths of relatives and toe 
arimversari^ of the martyrs were commemorated • 
and they ultimately became occosionB of debauoh- 
ery^ or wme susjjected to be so by toe heathen 



, Agapem pn6 ( Gr., ‘ love-abode ’ ), a community 
of reh^^ viBionanes founded in 1859 at Charliuch 
new Bndgewater, Somersetshire, by Henry James 

of toe Church of 
Rngl^d. It jB desonbed in Hepworth Dixon’s 
Spmtual Wives { 186 S). ^ 


Agar, a town of India, in the state of Gwalior, 
41 miles NE. of Ujjain. It stands in au opeu plain' 
1765 feet above the sea. Pop. 5700. ’ 

A'gar*a'gar, the dried sliced stem of a sea- 
weecl^ used m cookery under the nnuic of Bengal 
or Japan isinglass. It resouibles gelatine, but 
when made into jolly is loss easily liquefied by 
heat, and is therefore inuuh oinpluyotl iu the 
cultivation of micioscopic fungi. See Bacteria 
Germ Theory. ’ 


Agardli, Karl Adolf, a Swedish bofrinist, was 
bom 23d Januaiy 1785, studied at Lund, aud in 
1812 became professor of Hotanv thcie. Ho subse- 
quently took orders, and died a biHliop iu 1869. 
In several groat works ou the algm, lie laid the 
foundations of our i)roseut knowledge f>f these 
plants ; and ho wrote also on ccononiics. — His son 
Jakoh Guorg (1S13-1901), became his successor in' 
the chair at Lund ( 1S64-187!)), and continuod his 
labours on the algm in a scries of iiiq)ortaub works. 
Agiiric and Agat’iciis. See Mithiuioom. 

AgavSsiz, Jean Louls ItoiJOLpiiio, one of tlm 
most, eminent naturalists of liis time, anti-Dar- 
winian, and osHCM'tor of ‘ceutreH of creation,’ was 
born at the village of Motior, in tlio eantou of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, ‘iStli May 1807. At ten 
years of ago he was placed at a eollege for boys at 
Bienno, preparatory, os was then uiidorKtooi'l, to 
entering upon a mercantile life ; but ho niarkotl 
an aptitude for tlie of natural hiHl,oiy was 

manifested during his (soumo hero, that he vvjw 
permitted to continue Iuh HtuiIioK at rjiiuHamm and 
Znnch, and afterwards at the imivei'Hi ties of Hoiclel- 
berg and Munich, graduating in modicino at the 
latter institution in 1830. 


Pnor to hiH gnulnation, ho prcj)ar()(l a doscrip- 
tion of the tishes of Drttffio (from Hpecimona 
gathered by Spix, imdev the patronage of the 
king of Bavana), which elicited a warm encomium 
from Cuvier, with whom ho was afterwards associ- 
ated on terms of intimacy. Near the close of 1831 
he repaired to Paris to pni-BUO his investigations at 
the Museum of Natural History, where, rocoiving 
TOme pecmuaiy assistance from Baron Humboldt; 
he was enabled to remain until the autumn of 1832, 
when ho accepted a profossorship at NouoliateL In 
1833 he commenced the publication of his lie- 
scarcfics on the Fossil Fishes, which tlio following 
London the "Wollaston piizo. 
In 1834 he visited England for the first time, where 
he was warmly welcomed, and in 18.36 commenced 
to oxaimnatioii of the glacial jihonniuena of the 
Alps, lufl thooiy of which subsequently found 
expr^ion in liis Mvdes sur los Qla(ders (1840), 
Glaaiaire (1847). In 1839 he 
Mblished a NcUi^aZ History of the F'resh-water 
Fishes of Central Europe. 

In the summer of 1840 Agassiz established a 
station of oteeiwation on the Alps (where, with a 
spent each summer until 
1844 )_, in the following autumn he visited the 
Scottish Highlands, with gratifying results, for 
aumtiouM evidence m support of his glacial theory. 
nJit 18^ Agassiz went to America, and 

^hver^ m Boston a coume of lectures On tlse 
rian oftU Creation, These at once established 
1^ reputation as a popular lecturer, and dming 

lectured in thi 

pimcipal cities of the United States, everywhere 
wth Bucc^. In 1848 he was elected to the choir of 
Natoal History m the Lawrence Scientific School 
at Maivard University, and in the summer of that 
year, in ^mpany wito a class of students, made 
a scientific expedition to the northern shores of 
invitation of Professor 
Rache, Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Harvey, he spent toe winter of 1860-61 in au 
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expedition to the Florida Reefa, his report upon 
•wMeh waa afterwards pubhahed in the Memoirs 
■of the Museum of Compoxative Zoology. In 1861, 
in addition to his work at Cambridge, he accepted 
a prefessoiuhip at the Medical College of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he spent the follow- 
ing winter, and in the spring delivered a course of 
lectures at Washington, bMore the Smithsonian 
Institution, of whim ha was soon appointed a 
Regent. In 1864 he was invited to a chair in 
the university of Zmich, Switzerland, which he 
■declined, and the following year, agisted by his 
daughters, he established at Cambridge a young 
ladies’ school, which was continued for eight years, 
until dosed in consequence of the civil war. 
hleanwhile, Agassiz had planned an important 
work, Contribvtions to the Natural History of the 
United States, of u Inch he lived to issue four 4to 
vols. He declined a chair of Palaeontology at 
Paris in 1857, but received the Order of the Legion 
■of Honour. In 1858 he ^ve all his collections 
(woith $10,000) to the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard. Many of his views were in 
advance of those commonly held, and contradicted 
established theological tenets ; he did not adhere 
to the ‘ special ci’eation ’ theo:^,but Avas ‘ polygenist ’ | 
on the question of the origin of man (see Ethno- | 
LOOT). But he could not accept the Darwinian 
theory of evolution, earnestly controverted it, and ! 
was distressed that moat of bis own disciples I 
became converts to it. A trip to Biazil, priinaiily | 
foi the benefit of his health, developed into one j 
of the most iinpoitant scientific expeditions of | 
Agassiz’s whole life. After an absence of sixteen 
months, he returned to the United States, the 
account of his trip, as prepared by his wife, being 

f ublished under the title of A Journey in Braail. 

n 1872 he visited California, and next year received 
for a summer school of Natuial History a gift of 
the island of Penikese in Buzzard’s Bay, on the 
Masaachusetta coast, and a money endowment of 
$50,000. He waa organising this unique school 
Avhen he died, December 14, 1873. He waa usually 
knowu simply as Louis Agassiz. 

See the Life and Goi'respOndence, edited by his wife 
(1386), the monomph by Holden (1893), and the Life, 
Letters, and Worm, by Maroon (1896). 

His son, Alexandeb, author of ContrUiutions to 
Amei'ioam. Thalassogi'aphy (1835-1910), was horn 
at Nenchfitel in Switzerland, joined his father at 
Boston it 1849, g^nated at Harvard, and was an 
assistant in the Harvai-d Museum in 1860-65. Ap- 
plying Ilia special training in geology, chemistry, 
and engineering, he made a fortune in the copper- 
mines of Lake Superioi, but became cnrator of the 
Harvard Museum on liia father’s death in 1873, 
retiiing in 1897. He did much deep-sea dredging ; 
founded the zoological station at Newport, !^ode 
Island; and wrote on his dredging cruises, on 
oceanography, on coral formations, and on the em- 
bryology of the star-fishes, the floundeis, and. the 
ctenmhora. He bad the Legion of Honour and 
the Prussian Order of Merit. Like his father, 
he gieacJy enriched and exiended the Harvard 
Museum. See his Letters and Eecollectnpns (1913). 

a mineral composed of layers of quartz, 
goneially of different varieties of colours, ultimately 
joinedtc^ether. It usually occurs as rounded 
nodules or veinB in trap rock. The layers axe often 
concentric, and in the section sometimes appear 
nearly circular. The conmosition varies really, 
hut silica is always predominant, nsnally with 
alumina and oxide of iron. Chalcedony (q.v.) 
caxnelian, amethyst, common quartz, jasper, opal, 
and flint occur as layers in agate, and are spoken of 
as Vinda of agate. There axe also olonded agates, 
Star-agates, moss-agates, &0., so ealled. from their 


appearance. It takes a fine polish, and is much 
Used for ornamental purposes. Many agates are 
found m Scotland, and are sold under me name 
of Scotch Pebbles. 


Ag'atha, St, a noble Sicilian lady of great 
beauty, who rejected the love of the Prefect Qnin- 
tilianus, and suffered a cruel martyrdom in the 

E cution of Christians under Deoius (251). She 
a high rank among the sain^ of the J^man 
Catholic Church ; her festival fw.)lB Fehniaiy 5. 

Ifi^atliaiigeliiSi, Aoathabgb or Axathax- 
KELOS, Armenian historian, lived duxing the 4th 
century, and wrote a history which, as now knowm, 
treats of the life and doctiine of St Gregoiy the 
Illuminator, and of the conversion of Armenia to 
Christianity. See Langlois, Collection desktsforiens 
de VArmkiie (voL i. 1867). 

AgatharchnSt Atlienian painter of the 6th 
century B.C., said by Vitmvins to have been the 
first to paint a scene for the acting of tragedies. 
On that account, however, he did not, as has been 
held by some, introduce perepective and illusion. 


Agathias (c. 536-82), Greek poet and historian, 
was educated at Alexandria and Constantinople, 
and piactised as an advocate. He wrote love 
verses, and made an anthology. But his most 
valuable work is his history or his own time, a 
continuation of Procopins and the chief an&oritj 
for the period 652-58. 

Agatliis. See KAina Pine, Damsiab, 

Agatll'ocleSt Tyrant of Syracuse, was bom at 
rhermre, in Sicily, in 361 B C. As leader of the 
popular party in Syracuse, he was twice driven 
into exile, but ultimately made himself autocrat of 
Syi'acuse, otter a massacre of several thonsonda 
of citizens, 317 B.C. Failing to expel the Cartha- 
ginians from Sicily, he passed over to Afnco, and 
attacked them thera This war he carried on with 
success for three years, but utterly defeated in 307 
B.a, he basely abandoned his troops, and escaped 
to Sicily. By fraud and bloodshed he soon recovered 
his power and took the title of king of Sicily (c. 304J, 
but died in 289 B.O., by a poisoned toothpick it 
was said, perhops cancer of the jaw. See Life by 
Tillyard (1908), Cawbr. Anc. Hist. viL, chap. xix. 

Axathoil (c. 448-400 B.C.), Athenian tr^c 
poet, the friend of Euripides and Plato. 
^schyluB, Sophocles, and Euripides, be holds a 
position of first importance. In liis pla^ he intro- 
Quoed varioTis iiinovatioiis> afi* in bis taa 

nsQ of an invented in place of a borrcwed mvtho- 
logical plot. He is mentioned by Plati^oym- 
posiwn) and ridiculed by Aristophanes {Thesfow- 
pjioriazusce). He survives only in fragmenra. 

AgnVftj a genus of plants of remarkable and 
beautiful appearance, belonging to the family 
Amaryllidacere (q.v.). There are a numDei of 
species, all natives of Mexico and Central .^enca 
They are often popularly confounded mth Aloes 
(o.v.): and Atjave amerKona is Mnerally Jenown 
by tiie name of American Aloe. The agaves have 
either no proper stem, or a very short one bw^ 
at its summit a crowded head 
leaves, which are spiny at the niargm. ^ :^m the 
midst of these shoots up the straight, 

24 to 36 feet high, and at the hafle often 1 foot in 

diameter, along which are small. 

late bi-actese, inth a terminal pam^, o^ 

as many aa 4000 flowers. In Wcw, these plante 

usually^ flower in the seventh or eighth, sometmra 

even fifth or sixth year, and even m i^r soils or 

exposed atnationa seldom later twelfth 

ye^ hut in our hothouses not "ntfi 

Sed a very odvanoed age (80-100 years) ; 

whence arises the garden^’ fable 

oMy Mice id one hundred years. After flowering. 
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the plant always dies down to the ground, but new 
plants arise from lateral bnds. The best known 
species is Agave amencana, which was first brought 
to Spain in 1561, and has become naturalised in 
Napl^, Sicily, Greece, and the north of Africa. 
By maceration of the leaves, which aie 6 to 7 feet 
long, are obtained coarse fibres, which are used 
under the name of ‘maguey, for the manufactme 
of thread, twine, ropes, nammocks, &c. This fibre 
(also known as Pita Flax) is not very strong or 
durable, and if exposed to moisture it soon decays. 
The ancient Mexicans employed it for the prepara- 
tion of a coarse kind of paper, and the Indians use 
it for oakum. The leaves, cut into slices, are used 
for feeding cattle. When the young scape has 
been cut out, the sap continues to flo'v into the 
cavity for a considerable time. This is termed 
aguamiel, and contains a considerable amonnt of 
sugar. It is collected daily, and after lupid fer- 
mentation furnishes the national beverage called 
pulqxie. This is milky, sour, and ill-smelling, le- 
semoling thin buttermilk, and strongly recalling 
the flavour of rotten eggs. In large quantities it 
produces a dull intoxication followed by heavy 
sleep. The strong spirit of the conntiy {aqxLar- 
diente oi mescal) is ^ao distilled from it. Agave 
amerimfia. Agave lurida (by gardeners called A. 
mexiemia), and other species are extensively cul- 
tivated for these purposes. The valuable Sisal-. 
hemp (q.v.) is produced by several species (see 
Fibrous Substances). 

Affdef an ancient French town in the deport- 
ment of H^rault, situated about 3 miles from the 
Meditei-ranean-Sea, on the left bank of a navigable 
stream, the mouth of which fonus a harbour. It 
has a brisk coast-trade, while it is also the entrepflt 
for the traffic of the south and west of Franoe. 
It stands on the lava from an extinct volcano, and 
is the ancient Agatlta Narbonensts, originally a 
Greek colony. Pop. 9000. 

Agro used specially to denote certain long 
periods in the histor y of the human race oi of 
hninan dviliaation. The idea of a succession of 
ages presented itself_ at a veiy early period to the 
Greek mind. The life of the rswje was likened to 
that of the individual — Whence the infancy of the 
race might easily be imagined to be the moat 
beantiful and serene of Hesiod mentions 

five ages — ^the golden, simple *nd patriarchal ; tlie 
^ver, yolnptnons and godless ; ine brazen^ war- 
like, wild, and violent ; the heroic, an aspu'ation 
towards the better; the iron, in which justice, 
piety, and faithfnlneM had vanished from the 
efiotn, the time in which Hesiod fancied that he 
himself lived. Ovid imitates biTu, but omits the 
heroic age. This idea, at first perhaps a mera 
poetic comparison, gradually worked its way into 
prose. These ages were regarded as the divisions of 
the gi-eat world-year, which would be completed 
when the stars and planefa had performed a revolu- 
tion round the heavens, after which destiny would 
repeat itself in the same series of events. The 
gold^ age was said to be governed by Saturn : 
the ^ver, by Jupiter ; the brazen, by Neptune ; and 
the iron, by Pinto. The geological ages or periods 
win he found discussed at Geology; wmle the 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron ages (or rather stages) 
of the archaeologist are treated under these heads. 
The Middle Ages have been so oaJled as inter- 
vening between classical antiquity and modem 
t im es. ^ The Darh Ages, nearly coinciding in 
tame with the middle ages, refer to the period of 
intdlectnal darkness from the decline of nlaapic al 
learning, after the establishment of the barbarians 
in Europe in the 6tb century, till the Renais- 
sance (q.v.) in the 16th centr^. M^em phalo- 
sophiciu speculation has also attempted to £vide 


human history into definite ages or peiiocla. 
Fichte nuiubei-s five, of which ho conceives that 
we are in the third; Hegel (q.v.) and Auguste 
Comte reckon three (see Positivism). The word 
Age is also very familiar in auoli phases oa tfia 
Augustan Age, the Elizabethan Ago, &C. In the 
life of an individual, it is usual to speak of four 
ages — ^infancy, youth, manhood, and old age • 
though some physiologists (like yhakospoare in .d# 
Fom Like It ) count seven — infancy, childJiood, boy- 
hood or girlhood, adoloscence, manhood or woiuiui. 

' hood, age, and old age. Soo Longisvity, 

A^6. The legal diviHions of human life differ 
considerably in diHeient countries. In England 
the whole period provjoiis to twenty-ono years of 
age is usually spokon of as mfaiicy, a term which 
lias a totally different signilioaLion in llioso coiuitries 
that have followed the civil law. Tlio condition of 
infancy in English law, howevor, is noli one of uni- 
form incapacity throughout or for all purposes. 
Thus the inairiages of boys over fourteen and girls 
over twelve, if duly cololirated, are valid. It is in 
re.sjjecb of nropoiLy and conti act that the incapacity 
of infancy has its most general operation. Property 
may be transferred and binding promiHOs inatle to 
ail infant, hut ui general he is unable to make 
binding disposition of his projicrty or to make 
binding promises to othoi's. Payinont made by an 
infant for goods bought is binding, tliougb payment 
could nob liave boeii onforced against him. Ily a 
statute of 1874 it is declared that coutrncts for the 
loan of money and supply of goods to infants, and 
‘aceomibs stated’ witli infants, are void. But 
conbracte entered into by infan Is for neoossarios 
are valid. An infant above the ago of seven 
corninitbing a wrongful act to tlio injury of unotlier 
is generally liable to an action of tort. Ho cannot 
make a will unless ho is a soldier on active soivice 
or a mariner at sea. He cannot bring oi defend an 
action by himself, bub does so by liis guardian or 
other person who is called a next friend, The only 
exception is that he may sue in a county court for 
a sum not exceeding £100 duo to him for wages. 
In criminal law a child under seven years incurs no 
criminal liability for its act. A child ovor seven, 
but under fourteen, incurs no such liability nnlMs 
it is shewn that it had sulficiont oapacity to know 
that its act was wrong. Infants botweon fourteen 
and twenty -one are, in general, responsible for 
criminal acts, hut inodorn legislation has made 
special provision for the trial and punisliment of 
peraons under sixteen. 

By the law of Scotland, life is divided into three 
Ijeriods— minoritij, and nutjwity. The 
iirab extends from birth to tlio ago or fourteen in 
males and twelve in females, at which ages they 
may respectively maiTy ; the second embraoM the 
period from the termination of pupillarity till the 
attainment of majority, which takes place at the 
age of twenty-one in both sexes ; and the third 
includes the whole of after-life. The office of 
tutory corresponds in duration to pupillarity, that 
of curatory bo minority (see TUTOR, GUARDIAN). 
A pupil has no power to contract; his tutor cent 
bracts on his behalf. If a minor has a curator and 
contracts with tlie curator’, g consent and con- 
currence he has the ordinary contractual power 
except that he cannot dispose gratuitously of hi^ 
heritable property. If a minor has no cuiator l# 
has the same power to contract as a minor witff 
the consent of a curator. In all cases, whether tht 
minor has a curator or not, bis oontraoto are voidable, 
duiing his noinoriby and for a period of four y®®n^ 
after he attains majority. In Scotland a minor ci^ 
dispose of his moveable estate by testament ; b^ 
it is not within his power, even with his ourato^ 
consent, to alter the auccession to his heritantS| 
estate. The rules os to the criminal responsibility 
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of younff persons are similai to those prevailing in 
England. 

Both in England and in Scotland men and 
women at the a^e of twenty-one alike become 
q^nalified to exercise the panliamentaiy and local 
government franchise— Representation of tiiePeople 
(Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, secs. 1 and 2— and, 
generally speaking, become eligible for public 
office. But a man must be twenty -four befoie 
be can be admitted to priests’ orders in tlie English 
Chinch, and thirty before be can be a bishop 
(see CoNTHAOT, Ceimb, Guabdian, Infant, 
MAEItlAaE ), 

The aacei’tainm.ent of age is an interesting prob- 
lem in medical jurisprudence. The most reliable 
evidence afforded by the skeleton is that connected 
rvith the teeth, the skull, and the general character 
of the bony attachmente. 

AgCIly the chief town of the Fiench department 
of Lot-et- Garonne, situated in a fertile region on the 
light bank of the Garonne, 74 miles SE. of Bor- 
deaux, is old and gloomy in appearance ; it carries 
on an active trade in woollen and linen fabrics, 
leather, coloured paper, colours, cordage, sail-cloth, 
fi uits, vegetables, and tobacco, and is an important 
laUway centre. Agen {Aginnum) was the capital 
of the Keltic tribe of Nitiobrogea, as it was later of 
the province of Agenais, Theie are extensive re- 
mains of the Roman town. The bishopric of Agen 
was founded in the 4th century. The cathedral 
dates in part from the 12th centuiy. In Agen 
Joseph Scaligei and the poet Jasmin weie bora. 
It often suffered the miseries of war at the hands 
of Goths, Huns, English, and Huguenots. Pop. 
26,000. 

AgenaiSj a former piovince of France, loug in 
the possession of the kings of England, now forms 
most of the depaiiiment of Lot-et-Garonne. The 
capital was Agen (q.v.). 

Affence Havas< See Havas Agency. 

AgOUt in a person having express or implied 
authority to represent or act on behalf of another 
person, who is called his principal. Any one who 
IS capable of contracting may enter into a contract 
through an agent. Agents may be either geneial 
or special. A general agent is one who is em- 
powered to act for his principal in all matters or 
in all transactions relating to a paiticular tiade or 
business. A special agent is one who has only 
authority to do some particular Piece of business, 
e.g. to buy a particular thing. The appoiutm^fe 
of an agent may be express or may be implied 
from the conduct of the pai-ties. The relation of 
principal and agent is in the ordinary cose created 
by verbal agreement, and in many cases withont 
any express agreement at all. But if the agent is 
to contract under seal, he must he appointed by a 
deed which is known as a ‘ power of attorney.’ An 
act done without authority may subsequently be 
ratified by the person on whose behalf it was done, 
and the ratification invests the person who did the 
act, the person who ratified it, and third parties 
with the same rights and liabilities as if the act 
had originally been done with the authority of the 
peison on whose behalf it was done. The authority 
of ou agent varies with th^eneral or special ch^- 
aoter of his employment. Efe has implied authority 
to do whatever is neceasaiy for, or incidental to, 
the carrying out of his express authority in accord- 
ance with the usage of the paifiicular trade or 
business in which he is employed. Agents are 
classified according to their functions, e.g. auction- 
eers, brokers, commission agents, factors, stock- 
brokers, bankera, insnrance- brokers, and law- 
agents. The powers and liabilities of these different 
dasses of agents are fairly well fixed by mercantile 
custom or trade usage. 


Thiid parties dealing with an agent are not con- 
cerned with unusual 1 estrictions, unknown to them,, 
placed upon his authority. The agent is bound t(> 
carry out with care the instructions given. He is- 
not liable for the solvency of customers, unleRR he- 
has accepted a del ci-edere commission. He is hound 
to keep accounts, and it is not permissible for him, 
without the consent of his principal, to enter inti 
any transaction in which his interests will coiiffict 
with bis duty towards his principal. He is entitled 
to reimbursement of expenses, and to indemnifica- 
tion in TMpect of liabilities, in so far as properly 
incuried in the discharge of the duties of his em- 
ployment. If the principal is named, or otlieiwise- 
icnoym, prima facte the agent undertakes no liability 
to the customer. If the principal’s existence is un- 
disclosed, the other contracting paity, on dis- 
covering it, has an option whether he wUl hold 
agent or principal liable. Principals a.i-e generally 
liable for the fiand and misrepresentation of an 
agent committed in the line of the business, A mer- 
cantile agent who, with the consent of the owner, 
is in possession of goods or of the documents of 
title to goods, has, by statute, an implied authority 
to sell or pledge the goods. Any secret profit re- 
ceived by the agent must be accounted for and 
paid over to the pmcipal. Under the Prevention 
of CoiTuption Act, 1906, an agent who corruptly 
accepts any gift or consideration for doing, or for- 
beaiing to do, any act in relation to his principal’s 
affaiis is gnUty of a misdemeanonr. Agency may 
be terminated by revocation on the part of the 
principal or by renunciation on the pait of the 
agent. 

In the United States the principles applicable to 
the 1 elation of principal and agent are substantially 
similar to those applied in England. — For tlie 
dntiee of consular and diplomatic agents, see 
Consul, Diplomacy. 

Agent and Client. The employer of a law- 
agent is entitled to presume that he is possessed of 
competent professional knowledge, ana the agent 
is consequently responsible to his client for the 
consequences of want of leasonable care and skill, 
or gross ignorance in the conduct of the business 
entrusted to him. He does not guarantee that his 
advice shall be correct. A law-agent is not entitled 
to receive a gift from bis client, or to make gala 
for himself at the expense of liis client over ancT 
above his professional fees. He, in security for 
the payment of his business account, has a lien 
over title-deeds and other documents in his pos- 
session belonging to the client. See Bolioitoe, 
■Wkiteb to the Signet. 

Agcnt^encral is the representative in London 
of Newfoundland, of k Canadian province, or of an 
AustiaUan state. 

AgeratniUy a tropical American genus of Coii^ 
posit© (Tubulifl-or©) akin to hemp agrimony, mtU 
about thirty species. Some, with white or lav^uK- 
blue flower-heads, are used for simmer beddmg m 
garden borders. A. oonyzoides is an exceedingly 
common weed in Ceylon and other tropical countries, 

Agesfla'us (444^-360 b.c.), king of Sparta, was 
elevated to the throne (399 > chiefly by the exertions 
of Lysander. He was one of the most brillinmt 
soldiers of antignity. Being called upon by the 
lonians to assist them, agai^t Artfxerxss, he com- 
menced a splendid campaign in Asia ; but was 
compelled by the Corinthian war, m which several 
of the Greek states were allied against Sparta, to 
leave bia conquest over the Persians incomplete, 
and return to Greece. At Ooronfea (394 b.o.), he 
gained a victory over the alhed forces, and in 
the war was coffolxided by a trea^ of peace in 
fftTO T?T of Spflrtev I Ui© Tuouaii w&x* 
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thotigli hard piMsed h' 
das, aad defeated at 


ajid Epaminon- 
antinea (362), lie bravely 
and ably defended his country. He fought a cain- 
paj^ in Egypt, and retnining, be died in lufl 
siS year. 

Agglomerate) is a rook made up of a confused 
mass of angular and aubangular blocks of all sizes. 
The blocks maybe of igneous rooks, or of sediment' 
ary, or of both, set in a more or less meagje matrix 
■of liner-grained detritus of the same materials. Tho 
rock is of volcanic origin, and is frequently found in 
Scotland filling up the necks of ancient volcanoes. 

AgglntinatiTe Language. See PniLOLoaY. 
Aggry Beads. See Beads. 

Aggtelek. See Aotklek. 

Aghrim. or Auqiieim, a liill in Galway, 17 
miles SW. of Atblone. Here, on I2tli July 1691, 
Ginokell defeated the French and Irish adherents 
■of James II under jSt Ruth. 

Aglnconrt, now Azinooubt, a small villa^ 
in the centre of the French department of Pas-de- 
Calais, celebrated for a hloody battle between tlie 
English and French, October 25, 1416. The in- 
ternal distractions of France under the imbecile 
Charles VI. hod encouraged England to attempt 
to make good her aucient claims. Heniy V. of 
England had landed at Harfienv, liatl taken that 
fortress, and was marching to Galois, in order to 
go into winter- quartera. But a French army, 
vastly superior in number, intercepted the English 
maren to Calais, near the village of Agincouvt. 
The invading anny, weakened in numbei-a and 
sufiFering from want of provisions, was still 14,000 
strong ; the French, unefer the Constable D’Albrot, 
numbered 60,000 or more. The battle lasted three 
hours, and was a signal victory for the English, due 
mainly to the archers. As many as 10,000 French- 
men are said to have fallen, among whom were the 
Constable, three dukes, and ninety borons. Five 
princes, among them the Dukes of Orleans and 
^urbon, were taken prisoners. The Rngliali lost 
1600 killed, 

Agio, an Italian word, is used, generally in 
connection with continentsu exchanges, to denote 
the difiFerence between the real and the nominal 
value of money, or between coin and paper money ; 
‘also the variations horn fixed pars or rates of 
exchange. It sometimes also corresponds veiy 
nearly to the English word ‘prenmim.’ See 
Exchange. 

Agis, the name of several kings of Spajta, of 
whom the most noted was Agis IV. He came to 
the throne in 244 B.O., when the state of Sparta 
had fallen into a ruinous condition through long- 
conton^ war. The riches of the state were 
in the hands of a few persons, while a great 
majority of the people were in extreme mdi- 
gence. Agm, therefore, in accordance with the 
supposed old laws of the state, proposed the in- 
crease of the number of citizens by the admission 
of a certain number of perioikoi and aliens, the 
canceHation of all debts, and the redistribution of 
landed estates by lottery. Bat insuperable diffi- 
culties were throivn in the way. In Jiis absence 
on campMM the reactionaries gained the upper 
hand, and Agis was murdered (241 b.o,). 

A^a'no, tHJ 1870 a small lake 3 miles west of 
NaplM, about 60 feet in depth, and without visible 
OTtlflt. As It caused malaila, it was drained. 
Ihe snrroundmg country is volcanic and monn- 
lies the <7rot/a Oel Cane 
q. • }, &nd on. the left are found the sulphurous 
vapour-baths of San Germano. 

Agnates, in the law 
of Scotland, are those of a peison’s kindred who 


are related to him tli rough his father, os distinct 
from those wlio me related t-o him through liis 
mother and who are called cognates. In the 
Roman law, both of those tornm had a somewhat 
different signilication. Agnates, hy that system, 
were persons related throngh males only, whilst 
cognates ivere all those rolatod to oatdi other by 
blood. As peiuons descended from a common 
parent were cogva//., the tjcrni rMgnntns, goiierally 
speaking, coniprelicndod agnafus In Romo the 
distinction ho tween agnates ami cognates was 
founded on an institution ivhich lain not been 
adopted in Llio Roman senso hy any modern nation 
— that, namely, of tlie pjntrnt pofcHifrti. Roman 
ugnati were all those wlio either were actually 
under the snino lintcrfaunlitts, or would have liocn 
BO had ho huon alive. Agnafto arose only fi-om 
birth cxjujsiis ; hiitli from geiitilo marriago 

{nvptiw von pistoi) .sot up merely cognatic ties. 
Agnatic relationship might arise othoi'wiso than 
by birth, e.g a person who onliorcd afdmiha hy 
Adoption (q.v.) hccamc at once an afpiatc of all 
the agnate.s of tho jKttpA'fawHins. 'J’lie emancipa- 
tion of a child, since it oxtingnished tho p/ifria 
potpstojt, destroyed the agnatic, hntnot. the cognatic, 
relationship hotweeri the elilld and his old family 
group. In t)ic latest Roman law of intcslato suc- 
cession, introduced (Nov. 118 and 127) ahout t.cn 
yoai-a after the promulgation of tho Corpu/t Jinns, 
there is hardly to ho found any trace of the old 
system of agnation. 

AgfnoS) St, according to legend, was a beautiful 
Roman Chnstiau in tlie time of Diocletian, who, 
having in her thirtoeuth year refused the lioiithou 
son of the puntor, was o.\i)osod in a public, brothel. 
The miraculous gmwtli ot her hair, the blinding of 
the printer’s son, liis restoration to sight, and tho 
refusal of the flaiuos to touch her — all could not 
^ve her fium the oxoeutiouor’s sword. Her festival 
falls on January 21, and her aymbol is a lamb. 
See Pallium. 


Affnosi) Maria Gaetana, a woman remarkable 
for her varied attainments, was born at Milan in 
1718. In her ninth year she could converse in 
Larin, and soon acquired a masteiy of Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Spanisb, and Gorman. Her 
father invited parties of learned men to his house, 
with whom, in spite of her retiring disposition, 
Maiia disputed on philosophical iioints. Of her 
discourses on tliose occasions, Jior father iniblished 
M^imens, calleiH’ropositioncn Philosophicco (1738), 
After Jior tv'^ontieth year, she devoted herself to 
the study of mathomatics, wrote an unpub- 
mhed treatise on Conic Bections, and publiBhed her 
Jnstititzioni Analitic/ic (1748). Tlie latter was a 
;^rk of peni^nent value, and was translated into 
t When her father was dla- 

i mnrmity, she took liis place as professor 
of Mathematics in the university of Bologna, by 
the appointment of Pope Benedict XI V. Aiter her 
father s death in 1762, she mode theology her study, 
convent at Milan, where 
m 1799 she di^ at the good old age of 81. 

RidiflJi god of fire. See India ( Meltffions ). 

A^o'niS, a town of South Italy, 22 miles NW. 
of Oampobaaso. It is noted for its copper and 
steel manufactures. Pop, 10,(X)0, 

introduced into the 
mghsh language by Professor Huxley, in 1869. 
The twm ^gested to him, by the inscrip- 
rion TJeo (*To on Unlteown God^, 

Sti? M on an Athenian 

rtf in Acts, xvii, 28. It con- 

not Jmov} any- 
about spmtual existences, whether divine 
or human, or about a future life The Svocatee 
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of agnosticism employ two methods of argumen- 
tation in support of their position — viz. the scep- 
tical and the attical. In their reasoning against 
apiiitualism, they are careful to guard themselves 
against the charge of positive Atheism ( q. v. ) on 
the one hand, and of philosophical Materialism 
( q. V. ) on the other. They frankly admit that 
there is more than matter and force in the uni- 
verse. The phenomena of consciousness and mental 
activity cannot, they grant, he put in the some 
category with the properties of matter. With the 
fonner, they admit, physical science cannot deal 
^The passage,’ say;s Professor Tyndall, ‘from the 
physics of toe brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable. ’ Consciousness, they 
assert, is a function of the brain, as motion is a 
function of the muscles. As to Aow the stimula- 
tion of a sensory nerve gives rise to consciousness, 
or the stimulation of a motor nerve to muscular 
contraction, they avow blank ignorance. Perhaps, 
they say, consciousness inheres m a substance other 
than material ; and perhaps toe series of conscious | 
states, at present associated with man’s material 
organism, wwry continue to exist apart from it ; but 
these things they do not profess to know. As 
regards the existence of a Grod, they say that, hav- 
ing regal d to the universality of the law of caus- 
ation, they cannot refuse to admit an eternal 
exist^ce, and that, in view of the doctiine of the 
conservation of energy, they must also graiit the 
possibility of an eternal energy. Fuitoer, if the 
existence of immaterial phenomena in the form of 
conaciousnesB is admitted, an eternal aeries of 
such phenomena must be regarded as possible. 
Thus, an etemal existence poaaeaaed of conscious- 
ness and energy may he the First Cause of all things. 
Agnosticism, nowever, leaves it an open question 
whether energy is etemal a parte ante ; and as to 
consciousness it maintai.na that there is no positive 
evidence that the first cause possessea it at alL 
The only thing certain, accordingly, is that an 
etemal exist^ce of some sort must be postulated. 
Though their belief in the universality of the law 
of causation shuts them in to this positive con- 
clusion, at the same time agnostics ore careful to 
state that causation cannot be proved by any 
amount of experience — ^thus following Hume and 
Xant, who taught that our only knowledge m of 
phenomena or sequences. ‘The only meaning,’ 
says Professor Huxley, ‘ of the law of causation in 
the physical world, is that it generahses universal 
experience of the order of the world ,* and if experi- 
ence sho'ws [and he says it does] a similar order to 
obtain among states of consciousness, the law of 
causation will properly egress that order’ {,IAfe of 
Hume, pp. 184-^). ‘Universal ^erience ’ of the 
‘order’ ot phenomena is, according to this state- 
ment, aU that is meant by the law of causation. 
Why phenomena fall into this order, the agnostic 
does not profess to know. This being so, it loUowH 
that, as it is only in consciousness we appreh^d 
phenomena, agnosticism leaves it problematical 
whether an external world exists at alL Perhaps 
the Idealism of Berkeley (q.v.) is the soundest 
philosophy. Or, liuldTig human conscionsn^ to a 
possible etemal aeries of conseions states, it may 
be that toe Pantheism of Spinoza (q.v.) is me moOT 
satisfactory solution of the myste:^ of existence. 
Owing to the reverence of agnostics for the law 
of causation, they repudiate free-T^l. Amoa- 
ticism may be regarded os Positivism without 
its dogmatism. See Mansbl, Positivism, Rela- 
tivity OF Xnowledge, Sfenoeb; Sir’ Leslie 
Stephen’s Agnostic's Apology (189^), Professor 
Flint’s Agnostiaisni ( 1903). 

Pel (Lat., ‘Lamb of God’), a title of 
Chimt j also the name given to a prayer in the Maas 
beginning with these two 'VY^oridSi In the musical 


reference it is the sixth or lost section of the Mass. 
The figure of a lamb bearing a cross, stamped upon 
a disc of wax, silver, or gold, as a symbol of Christ, 
is also styled an Agnus DeL Such m^als have 
been consecrated by the popes, in certain years of 
their pontificate, since the 14th centnry, for distri- 
bution among the faithful at Easter, and were worn 
os amulets. 

Agonic Line* the line of no magnetic variation, 
is an iiTegulai Ime passing through the magnetic 
poles of the earth, along which the magnetic needle 
points directly north or south ; see Magnetism. 

Ag'ora* the public square and market-place of 
an ancient Greek town, corresponding to the/oji/7«. 
of the Romans, the scene of pubic meeting for 
social or political purposes. The name was also 
applied to the genei'al assemblies of the people. 

Agonlt, Maeib de Flavigny, Comtesse d’ 
(1806-76), a French author known under the 
literary pseudonym of ‘ Daniel Stem,’ was bom at 
Frankfoi't, and educated at a convent in Paris. 
She maiTied the Comte d’Agoult in 1827, but left 
him and formed a connection with Liszt. To him 
she bore three daughters, the eldest of whom 
maiiied J^lmile Ollivier ; the second, Guy de Char- 
nac4; and the third, fiist Hans von Billow, and 
aftei wards Richard Wagner. Amongst ‘Daniel 
Stem’s ’ works are the half-autobiogra^ic loniance 
N&hda, Lettres B^pubhcaines, Histoire de la Evolu- 
tion de 1848, and Mes Souvenirs, 1806-33. Esguisses 
morales (1849) is admittedly hei best work. Spite 
of her moial laxity, her salon was freqnenteu by 
such men os Alfred de Vigny and Samte-Benve; 
but when, after 1848, she joined toe ultra-democraric 
party, their pi ace was taken by Lamartine, Enfontin, 
and Louis Blanc. See h er Mtmoires (1927). 

Agouti {Dasi/procta agouti ), a small South 
American rodent allied to the guinea-pig. The 
colour of its coarse hair varies fiom brown to 
yellow; the foim is compact; the legs are 
slender and pig-like, with three toes on the hind- 
feet; the ears small and rounded; the tail 
rudimentary. The agouti lives in the forests of 
Guiana, Brazil, and Peru, is a gregarious animal, 
and makes its home at the foot of trees. It is 
active and agile in its habits, and, usually at 
night, uttering a gi'unting cry, wanders in search 
of food into the plains, where it does much 
damage to sugar plantations. In Guiana and toe 
West Indies this form is represented by Azara’a 
agouti {D. asariB), and by a smaller form, the 
acouchy. The black -and -yellow rumped kinds 
are also West Indian, and are veiy wml known. 
Darwin in A NaiuraZisPs Voyage gives the name to 
the Patagonian oavy. Several species known as 
toompos bales’ are hunted as mme in soutbem 
Brazil and the regions to the sou^ 

Agra, once capital of a province, now in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, on the right 
bank of the Jumna, 112 miles SE. of Delhi, and 
625 NW. of Calcutta. The ancient walls of toe 
city embraced au ai'ea of about 11 m., of 

which about one-half is now ocenpied. The 
houses are for the most port built of red tond- 
stone, and, on the whole, Agra is toe handsonieBt 
city in Upper India. Some of toepublic build- 
ings, monuments of the house of Iibinr, are on 
a scale of stiikiug magnificence, ^ A^ng these 
are the fortress hnilt by Akbar, within toe wolle 
of which are the palace and aodlence-hall of Shah 
Jehan, the Mori Masjid or Pearl Mosque, and 
the Jama Masjid or Great Mcmqne. Still more 
celebrated is toe Taj Mahal, situated without the 
city, atout a mile to toe east of the fort. Tlris 
extraordinary and be^rifol mausoleum was hnilt 
by toe Emperor Shall Jehan for himself and his 
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favourite wife, who died in 1629 ; and 20,000 men 
were eirmloyed incessantly on it for twenty-two 
years. The complexity and CTace of the general 
design, and the elaborate perfection of the woik- 
mauship, are alike remarkable. The main features 
of the building are the mausoleum in the centre, 
on a raised ^atfoim, surmounted by a beauti- 
ful dome, with smaller domes at each comer, 
and four graoefirl minarets (133 feet high). The 
principal parts of the building aie constructed 
of white marble ; and the mosaic-work of ^ the 
interior is siiigulaily rich and beautiful. Biitish 


edifices are tJie Government House, several colleges, 
the English churob, and the barracks. The uni- 
veiaity was set up in 1927. There is trade in 
cotton, tobacco, salt, grain, and sugar, and manu- 
factures of shoes, pipe- stems, and gold lace, and of 
inlaid mosaic- work. Pop. (1901)188,300; (1921) 
186,946; (1931)229,764. 

This city is held in great veneration by the 
Hindus, as the scene of an incarnation of Vishnu. 
TiU Aurungzebe removed to Delhi in 1658, it was 
the capital of the Mogul sovereigns. It was taken 
in 1784 Sindhio, and sun-endered in 1803 to Lord 
Lake. Prom 1835 till 1862 Agi'a was the seat of 
government for the N ortli- west Provinces. In June 
1867 the Europeans had to retiie to the Port or 
Eesidency, hut Agra was relieved early in October. 
Sikandra is a suburb. 

Agra and Ondli* The United Phovinobs of, 
a govemonship (by Act of 1919 ) of Britishludio, called 
‘the North-western Provinces ’ till the constitutiou 
of a new North-west Frontier Province beyond them 
in 1911, extends fiom Bengal to the Punjab, lies in 
the upper basin of the Ga^es and Jumna, and 
constitutes a great pait of H^industan pioper. It 
is an alluvial plain sloping fiom the HimalayoR, 
and comprises the gi-eat wheat country. The bead- 
quaiters of Hinduism, it contains some of the most 
sacred memorials of the Ai-yans, hut was long suh- 
ieot to Moslem sway; some 13 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are Mohammedans. Thedivisions are Meerut, 
Agra, (aoralchpur, Kumaun, Rohillchand, Allahabad, 
Benares, and (for Oudh) Lucknow and Fyzabad. 
Area, 106,248 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 47,692,277 ; (1931) 
48,408,763, hesides thiee Indian states with an area 
of 6943 sq. m., and a pop. of 1,206,070. The capital 
is AJlahaliad. See India, Oudh. 


Agrain (Croatian, Zagreb), formerly capital of 
the piovince of Croatia and Slavonia, in the Huu- 
goi'ian division of tlie Aiiatio-Hungaiianmonatchy, 
since 1918 a town of Yugoslavia, lies at tlie foot of 
a richly wooded range of niouniaiiiH, on the Save. 
There are an upper town, built upon two oininoncoa, 
a lower town, and lui episcojial town. The noble 
Gothic cathedral dates partly fiom Uiellth ceuluiy. 
The etbnogiapliical inusenni is notable. The univer- 
sity was foniidod in 1874. JfiarLhquilkes in 1880 and 
1901 made gimt havoc. Poii. { 1900) 61,002 ; (1910) 
79,038; (1931) 186,681. 

Agrarian La^vs, the land laws of 
the ancient Konian.s, of which the most 
notable avos tliat of LiciniuH Stolo, .307 
n 0 ., which provided that every Itonian 
citizen should bo entitled to a portion 
of unallotted state land not exceeding 
fi(X) juffcra, and to food on tlie inihlic 
pasture land 100 large or 600 stuull 
cattle. In 133 n.c. Tihorius Sein- 
proniufl CaaocliuH roirived and oxieuded 
it. VuviouH agrarian hiAvs avim'O sub- 
sequeiitly piissod in a contrary Reuse. 
See Giiacoiius, Land Laws, Rome. 

Assri'cola, ONAiua Julius (37-^93 
A.D.), alloiniiu statosnian and soldier 
bom at Forum .lulii (now FiVijns, in 
Provenoe), served Avii.h disiinetion in 
Britain, Asia, and Aqnitaniii, mid in 
77 or 78 A.u. was sonb by Vespasian im 
governor to Britain. lie was the first 
to subdue the island, defeated the 
Caledonians under Ciilgaciia (84. or SO 
A D. )atMon8LTi‘aupinH,andooiislirn(ited 
chains of forts whore thetwo walls af ter- 
Avords ran, but Avas recalled by the 
jealous Domitian in 87 a.d. Heo Eng- 
land j ami for the famous life of him 
by hifl son-iu-law, see Tacitub. 
Agricoin, Johann (originally 
Schuitter or Schneider; 1492-1660), born at Eisle' 
bon, became a Lutheran, and was appointed to a 
chair at Wittenberg, which he lost or au Autino- 
niian. He avos ultimately court preacher at Berlin, 
Avrote many theological Avorks, and made a famous 
collection of German proverbs. 

Agricola, Michael. Seo Finland, p. 66.3. 

Agricola, Rudolphus ( really Hitysman ; 144.3- 
1486), foremost scholar of tJio ‘Ncav Learning’ in 
Germany, born near Groningen, studied at Gron- 
ingen, Louvain, Paris, and in Italy ; and lectured at 
Heidel berg andW orms. He Avrote and argued against 
Bcbolastioism, and was also a musician and painter. 

Agricultural Holdings Acts* See Land- 
loed and Tenant. 

A^lcnlturo is still the largest single indnstiy of 
the British Islands, and despite depiession, still bids 
fair to play a leading part in the life of the nation. 
The value of agriculture to the community is to 
be measured not only hjr the profit it produces, 
although iu this respect it is the most important 
of all industries, because more than any other it 
creates Avealth where none existed before ; but it is 
also the great mother of men, and provides the 
moat stable and healthy element in the population 
of the state. Probably no nation can long main- 
tain its greatness unless a considerable proportion 
of its citizens are occupied upon the lamb 
In the development of t^rioultuve three stages 
may be distinguished, which to a certain extent 
succeed one onobher in point of time, though all 
three may be seen in operation together. These 
may be defined os the Extensive, the Conservative, 
and the Intensive methods of cultivation. In 
extensive agriculture, which is pra,otiaed by all 
primitive communities, on land which is being 
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settled for tlie fiist time, and on poor lands in the 
eettled countries, the fanner depends -wholly upon 
the fertility -which may naturally have accumulated 
m the soil. He farms wide aieas of land, from 
which with the minimum of toil he removes either 
■crops or the products of grazing animals, continu- 
ously lobbing the soil and doing nothing to replace 
the plant-food he removes. Such is the farming of 
the pastoral nations or of the fimt settlers upon the 
virgin soUa of North America, the Argentine, &c.; 
it may be seen again on the rough slieepwalks 
which still exist in the elevated portions of the 
British Islands. This extensive form of farming 
must result in the steady lowering of the accumu- 
lated fertility of the soil, though when the land 
is simply pastured the losses aie so small that 
they ai'e balanced by various natural recuperative 
actions which go on in the soil. 

Under the conservative system of farming the 
aiea at the disposal of the faimer is smaller, and 
he looks to maintain this fertility unimpaired 
while BtUl drawing from the land a steady revenue 
of crops and animals fit for food. Such a^culture 
demands a much greater expenditui-e of labour on 
cultivation so as to make the most of the plant- 
food in the soil; it also demands the letuim to 
the soil of the manure made hy the stock out of 
some of the crops that aie raised ; and, lastly, it 
involves the giowth at regular intervals of leg-u- 
minoua crops which gather nitrogen from tJie 
atmosphere and so restore the chief element of 
fertility. Such a conservative system of farming 
prevailed in the settled countries of Europe up to 
the eaily yeai-s of the nineteenth century, and 
still goes on to-day. In its most finished form 
it may he seen in a farm worked upon the old 
four-course rotation, in which turnips and clover 
consumed by the stock are alternated with wheat 
and barley. Up to 1830 practically no extraneous 
source of fertility was available — all the manure 
had to be made upon the farm and had been dra-wn 
from its own soil j but as the sales were confined to 
wheat and barley grain and to meat, the annual 
draft on the inherent fei-tility of the land was 
small, and os regards nitrogen was balanced by the 
amount of this element gathered fi-om the air hy 
the growth of the clover-ciop. The old English 
records seem to show that under these conditions 
land of average quality could he maintained at a 
pitch of feitmty that would yield about twenty 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Intensive agriculture has only been possible since 
1S40, when the discoveiyof artificial manures in the 
shape of fertilisers gave the fanner in Great Britain 
a chance of impoitmg fertility to his land. About 
that time nitrate of soda and Peruvian guano 
began to be imported; sdenoe taught the necessity 
of phosphoric acid and opened up the stores which 
are contained in ooprohtes and other phosphatic 
rooks ; still later the vast accumulations m potash in 
Germany became exploited, more extensive deposits 
of phosphoric acid were discovered, and the amount 
of this material available was increased by the 
manufacture of basic slag as a waste product in 
steelmaking. Not only did science and indnstry 

5 ut a greater range of fertilising materials at the 
isposu of the fanner, but the revolution in the 
methods of transport effected by steamships and 
railroads brought to the farmei* the products of 
distant lands, so that British soils became, and 
still continue to be, enriched -with the fertilising 
materials contained in the maize, linseed, cotton- 
seed, &c. grown in other countries following a 
more primitive method of agidcnJtnre. By the help 
of this imported plant-food a given area of land 
may be made to prodnoe great^ increased crops 
and both more and bettor atoc-k ; as a role tins 
imported fertility is modetate in amoai;it and only 


serves to raise the geneial level of production of 
the faim, but some farms exist which are little 
more than manufactories, where the soil is only a 
medium converting law fertBising materials into 
cr^s and stock. 

The natural development of agiiculture is horn 
the extensive tlirougli the conservative to the 
intensive form of cmtivation. Indeed, the la&t 
word must be -ynth the intensive form, as the 
world’s population overruns the land available. 
At the pr^ent time, however, even in the oldest 
communities, aU tluee forma may be seen in work 
simultMeonsly ; the more remote the farm from 
the cities ana the poorer the land, the more AviU 
the fanner be driven to a conservative system of 
farming with the minimum of outlay, while on the 
pooiest land nothing but the extensive system of 
fanning can return a profit. It may be taken as 
a maxim in agriculture that rich land, in itself 
possessing considerable natural fertility, will alone 
repay expenditure on fertilisei'S and feeding-stuffs. 
It is usually unprofitable to attempt to convert a 
poor land into good by high cultivation and liberal 
man-ores ; only high prices and crops of more than 
average value -will repay intensive fanning on in- 
different land. Intensive farming naturafiy calls 
for higher sldll and gi'eater knowledge on the part 
of the farmer; hence it is to this foim of agiiculture 
that the aid of science is indispensable. Indeed, 
it is fair to say that it has only come into existence 
since the creation of a science of agricultnre. Even 
at the present time, however, ft would not be 
correct to say that intensive farming is the besi 
form of agriculture. Faiming is, after all, on in- 
dustry in which success can only be measured by 
the profit earned, and if intensive agricolture can 
claim that the land is put to the best use and 
made to yield a maximum amount of food for the 
people, on the other hand extensive fanning as 
practised in the newer countries can equally claim 
to yield the greatest amount of produce per man 
enmloyed in tilling the soil. 

The dominance of economic considerations may 
he seen in the prevalence in Middlesex and Hert- 
fordshire, within a few miles of London, of grass 
land that is laid up for hay and then grazed with 
store sheep sent for wintering. The land is heavy 
and therefore unsuited for market gardening. 
The high rate of wages due to the proximity of 
London renders arable farming unremnnerative on 
land which requires a good d^ of labour and yet 
is unfitted to produce crops of special value. 
Hence the paradox of low-grade extensive farming 
close to the largest market in the world. Where 
ordinary agricultural produce, e.g. wheat or meat, 
is concerned, the sa-ving of transport is of no 
account in comparison with the extra cost of labour 
induced by the nearness to London. 

The relation of science to agricultnre has long 
been a subject of discussion, and is still liable to 
eonsideiable misapprehension. In the first place, 
farming is piimaruy a business, the success of 
which m to be measured by its personal profit, and 
no amount of scientific Imo-wledge -wiU make up 
for lack of skill in marketing or or that mixture of 
determination and industry -which mark# the man 
of business. The farmer may be a most excellent 
cultivator of the soil or a skilled raiser of stock, 
and yet fail in buying and selling to the best 
advantage. Again, the^abit of mind which leads 
to experiments and innovati(Hia, in themselves 
costly, is too often one that insensibly diverts its 
possessor from -the careful pursuit of the routine 
side of his business. Many the most valuable 
improvements in agriculture have been effected 
by the men who thmns^ves wore failures in their 
business, and this has t^ed to foster a prejudice 
iQ the praotieal raa» against any departare from 
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tradition. Moreover, the cultivation of the soil 
and the management of stock ate themselves 
highly skilled acta which in the older countries 
are the product of a chain of tradition founded 
on immemoiial expeiience ; science is of compaia- 
tively new gi’owtn, and has barely assimilated 
and explained the farmer’s instinctive know- 
ledge. Much harm to the cause of science has been 
done by the lash and ahorb-aighted application of 
its first discoveries, which could not he otherwise 
than imperfect approximations to the tmth. The 
growth of a ciop or an animal introduces ua at 
once to hy far the moat complex processes going on 
in nature ; it is indeed the ultimate problem of 
science, and one that will never be completely solved, 
because, being the piohlem of life itsmf, it is likely 
to grow more difficult with each advance of know- 
ledge. As soon as he attempts to apply recognised 
scientific principles to his induatiy, tne fanuer is 
necessaiily brought into contact with the whole 
range of the sciences. The study of the soil necessi- 
tates an acquaintance with geology, with meteor- 
ology, with physics, and with chemistry ; on the 
other hand, the living oiganisms that reside there 
constitute almost a acienoe in themselves. The 
plant itself brings one in contact with both chemical 
and botanical pioblema Diseases, again, involve 
the study of fupgi and of a laige range of the 
animal kingdom. The nutrition of the animal has 
both a chemical and physiological aspect, each of 
them of a most complex character; and veterinaiy 
medicine is no leas obscure a field of investigation 
than human medicine itself. Indeed, it is no ex- 
aggemtion to say that agricultural science draws 
conbrihutdons from every single science, and gener- 
ally in their most obscure and difficult stages. It 
is hardly, then, to be wondered at that the early 
attempts to apply science to agriculture should 
have resulted in a g;ood many short views and 
imperfect generalisations, wliioh, however coiTeeb 
in themselves, could not be applied to the actual 
march of events, because they left out of acconnt 
other and larger factors that were at work. The 
growth of a plant, for example, is conditioned hy 
® ^^niber of factors, such as the supply of particular 
foods, the supply of water, the temperature, the 
hBht ; and these, in their turn, depend upon other 
pK^asffl at work m the soil or in the atmosphere. 
While it is easy to fix one’s attention upon one of 
these factors and study the manner in which it 
affects the plant, this factor may never during the 
whole of the life of the plant become the particular 
factor determining the magnitude of the crop. For 
sample, plant-food m essential to crop production — 
^ easy to think that the amount of produce 
yuU depend upon the manure the crop receives : 
but If the water-supply he deficient it will be a 
raster of m^ufferencQ to the plant bow mnch niaunre 
it has at its disposal — the plant will simply grow as 
far as the avadahle water permits it. 

Without going deeply into any of these subieots, 
the modem farmer should he equipped ivith soma 
knowledge of science, enough to enable him to 
read and apply with intelligence the technical 
literature which is now freely supplied both hy the 
widespread organisation of education and research 
, agricnltuial press. This training 
sliould also he sound enough to enable the farmer 
to dmcnminate between baseless advertisement 
and disiuterested advice based npon experiment. 

But while the improvement of agi-ioulbure is tlins 
wi’apped up with scientific reseaioh the worldug 
faimw la directly conceined only with its results, 
wd the ‘aoience’ upon whicli he is intimately 
dependent is economics, with book-keeping as his 
grammar, Farming of the British type, i.e. on a 
large enough scale to employ workmen, is very 
much the art of managing labour, It is not. 


enough to know how to cairy out an operation ■ 
the knowledge only becomes practical if at the 
same time it is known how much time in men and 
horses ought to he spent on it. Tlio value of a 
crop in the rotation or of a particular system of 
dealing with live stock can only he estimated if 
the cost of pioducbion can bo accurately compared 
with the price to be e,\'pected. Consequently cost 
accounting becomes of prinie importance both to the 
individual fanner in the direction of his huaiiiess 
and to those who nie coiiconied with a oonaidevn- 
tion of the industry as a whole. Some acquaint- 
ance with general economic piiiiciples is also 
necessary to farmeis in the matter of marketing. 
It is becoming apparent that the position of tlTe 
British faimer is gravely menaced by the course of 
modern commerce, with its iiowerful combinations 
and international trade. lie is a voiy -weak unit 
in a maikeb which is often dominated by imported 
pioduce; combination in aoino form is esaontial if 
he is to obtain a propoi- share of the existing 
market and of the paymeiib nindo hy the corKsuiner. 
Yet prog] ess towaicls combination will be slow 
until fanneia in goneial can talc© a wider survey 
of the economics of markoting than is obtainable 
from the experienoos of their own farms. 

We may still expect that the improvement of 
agriculture in the future is likely to follow tlio 
four main linos which havo marked its history 
in the post. In the first place comes the improve- 
ment in the cultivation of the soil. Not only is 
the land more effectually worked, but bv new 
implements and more skilful application of "power 
the work is being done ^vitli increased speed 
and cheapness. Small’s plough (see PIjOUGh) 
represented a perfecting of the tool of immemorial 
antiquity whereby the soil was thoroughly turned 
iniprovoineutfl have all been 
m the direction of speed, which has, in its turn, 
dicUted the substitution of horses for oxen, the 
setting of the man to ride instead of to walk, the 
increase m the number of shares, and the u.se of 
swam or the internal combustion engines for 
traction. Just as in the same way the path of 
piomess has been from tlie sickle to the scythe and 
cradle, to the reaping-machine, to tho self-binder, 
and to the enormous American machines whicli 
cut ^d thrash great breadths at tho same time i 
speed and the saving of human labour have always 
been the desiderata. Secondly comes the increase 
of production by the introduction of better varieties 
u Enormous as the advance has 

Deep from the large seeded grass brought into culti- 
vation by primitive man to tfie modern wheat- plant, 
we can still see the possibility of equally great steps 
of the same laud in the future. Thirty come the 
m&tenals used in nutrition. The lost word has 
I oiir artificial fertilisers 

a® Eastly we may place 

diseases both in plants and 
’u P’f®®®“* time disease not only 

takes a heavv toll fi-om our crops and stock, hut 

uoiS”SrW“ raisetTbeyond a certain 
Tn . susMptibility to disease always 

Ifl-iger crops and more heavy stocking. 
of A^citHura. -More than with any other 
agnculbure goes back befm-e the 

for stages must remain 

foi ever irrecoverable. We find the Romans in 

®laboiate and effective system, and 
tUo^h to a large extent it perished in the doik 
fl«es, the tradition must have continueil in many 
obscure places, and eventually reoebe^i us Tn SicSe 
improvements which we begra to adopt from th© 

Thf ^riv tsS" ^ercinturiea 

lusto^ of agiioulture in the British. 
Islands began with the unmemoi-ial system which 
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Avofi common toallTentonic countries. ThelandAvas 
divided into aaeries of manors orvillage communities, 
each of Avhich was pioctically self-supporting, pos- 
sessing its OAvn food and clothing, ana having hut 
little trade or intercourse with its neighbours Put- 
ting aside the scheme of tenures that mew up with 
the feudal system and the position of the loid of the 
manor, whose land Avas after all farmed in the same 
manner as tliab of his tenants, we may describe 
medieval agrioultnre as tillage on the open-field plan 
by an association of ogricultnral partners. It is thus 
described by Lord Ernie : ‘ The land of the village 
farm consisted of meadow, arable land, and pasture. 
If an open-field farm in Wiltshire be taken as an 
examplo, it will be found that in shape it was 
generally long, narrow, and oblong, hemmed m 
between the downs and the stream, and often 
stretchmg three miles in length. At one end stood 
the cluster of mud-built, straw-thatched cottages, 
each with its yard, or small ^ pasture for horaes, 
calves, or field-oxen. Sometimes these yards, or 
“ gavsbons,” were common to all the village tenants 
for rearing stock or for the oxen Avbich could not 
“ endure Ms warke to labour all daye, and then to 
be put to the commons or before the herdsman.” 
In these enclosures, or “happy garsbons,” as they 
Avere called at Aston Boges in Oxfordshire, Avere 
held the village merry raalungs.’ 

In the loAveat part of the land, if possible along 
the banks of the stream, lay the permanent 
meadows, or ‘ings,’ as they were often called. 
These meadows w'ete fenced off in strips, and 
balloted for by the tenants, and held in separate 
ownership from Candlemas or from Lady-clay to 
midsummer or hay-harvest. As soon as the gross 
AvoB mown and the hay carried, the meadoAvs once 
more became open common pasturage, and so 
remained till they were once more allotted and 
put up for hay. 

Beyond the meadows, and r-unning up into the 
downs till the soil Avas too poor and steep for the 
plough, lay the three gi'eat tillage fields. Each 
year one of these bare, hedgeless fields was sown 
with wheat or rye, or with a mixture of the tAvo 
called ‘maslin;’^ another Avas sown Avith barl^, 
oats, beans, or pease ; the thii'd lay falloAV. In 
this unvaiying triennial succession the aiable land 
was tilled and cropped. Each of the three fields 
was cut up into acre or half-acre sti'ms, divided 
from each other by naiTOW, rough, bush-grown 
balks of unploughed turf. The complete holding 
of each village wets so distributed that each man 
had a third of his holding in each of the three 
fields, and the thi-ee bundles of strips did not lie 
contiguonsly, but were so separated and intermixed 
that the good and the bacl land AA’as eve^y dis- 
tributed. Thus, suppose John Doe to hold eighteen 
acres of ai'able land, he would each year have six 
acres under wheat and rye ; six acres under barley, 
oats, beans, or pease ; and six acres fallow ; and 
each of the bundle of stripe would be so scattered 
that the tenant received his due proportion of the 
best and the worst soil. After the crops were 
cleared, common, rights revived, and the cattle of 
the Adllage wandereid promiscuously over the whole. 

Beyo^ the meadows and the tillage li^ the 
poorest and roughest land, which Avas left un- 
cleared, affording in its native Avildness mast and 
acoims for the swine ; rough pasture for the ordinary 
stock; timber for building, fencing, and fuel; rushes, 
reeds, and heather foi thatches, ropes, bwkets, 
beds, candles, and a variety of other uses in the 
form or the house. In these directions also lay 
the cow-dOAvns and the sheep -pastures. The 
herdsman and the shepherd were employed by the 
villagers to take care of their flock and nerd. The 
rams and hulls were the property of the parish. 
Bheep were valued more for their wool than their 


mutton, and coavs were chiefly k^t foi milk, 
breeding, or draught purposes. The conimou 
shepherd diives the sheep of the commoners to the 
doAA'ns, or folds them in the common folds upon the 
arable land, or, when they require to be fed, pens- 
and feeds them in separate lots, each commoner 
supplying the food for his flock. On the coAv-doAviif, 
the common herdsman tends the cattle of the- 
community. They begin to feed there in May, 
and continue to graze the downs till after the 
hay-harvest and after the arable fields are cleared 
of their crops. In the height of summer they feed 
in the small marshes by the river, or along the 
sides of the lanes, or tethered on tiie turf -balks, 
and are only driven to the cow-downs after tlie 
evening miljbng. In the late summer they are 
turned in upon the aftermath of the hay-meadoAvs, 
the haulm of the beans and pease, the stubble 
of the wheat, rj^e, oats, and barley. No Aviuter 
keep was known to the open-field farmer. He 
turned a deaf ear, as has been said, to the 
suggestions of book-agriculturists. Consequently 
it Avas only at the wane of the summer that his- 
cattle Avere more than skin and bona From 
Michaelmas onwards they steadily declined in con- 
dition, and only survived the Avinter in a state of 
semi-starvation. The roast-beef of Old England, 
for the enormous majority of the popolation, 
consisted of the wom-ont oxen or the aged cova’’s- 
that were slaughtered in the autumn, when at 
them fattest, and salted for winter consumption. 
‘For Easter at Martynmas hang up a beef’ is- 
the advice of Tusser. 

Such was the system in which the greater part 
of the cultivated land of the country was tilled in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, The defects of it 
are sufficiently obvious. Unless the whole body 
of farmers a^eed together, no individual could 
move hand or foot. It wonld be financial min 
for any member of the community to grow 
turnips or clover for the benefit of bis neigh- 
bours. No winter crops could be grown so long 
as the arable fields were subjected to common 
lights of pasture. The land was wasted in in- # 
numerable footpaths and balks. The strips Avere 
too narrow to admit of oross-harrowiDg or cross- 
ploughing. Farmers spent the whole day in 
visitmg rae different parcels of which their hold- 
ings were composed, and their expenses in reaping 
and carting were immensely increased by the- 
remoteness of the different strips, Dr^age Avas 
impossible, for if one man drained bis laud or 
scoured his courses, his neighbour blocked Ins 
outfalls. Consequently the arable land was i-avely 
cleaned; it was choked with docks and thistles, 
overrun with nettles and rushes, pitted with wet 

f laces, pimpled with ant-hills and mole-heaps, 
atigation was perpetual when it was so easy for 
men to plough up the common balks or headlands, 
remove their nei^bours’ landmarks or poach their 
land by a turn of the plough, or filch their crops- 
when reaping. As long ago as Piers Plowman 
there had oeen complaints against reapers reapii^ 
their neighbours’ ground, and in Robert de Bmnne s- 
Ha/ndl'ifnq Sinne there is a reference to the false 
* husbands ’ that ' ere aweya falsely mennys landys.’^ 
The manme of the live-stock of the villas waa 
wasted by the immense ax’oa over whi^ the 
animals travelled. The piomisonous herding of 
the sheep and cattle generated every sort of infec- 
tious disorder. The scab was rarmy absent from 
the common fold, or Ihe rot from the Hi-drained 
field. No individual owner could improve his own 
live-stock when all the half -starved, oiseased cattle- 
and sheep of the village were crowded together on 
the same commons. Tdoreover, from the produc- 
tive point of view, the wastes and commons Avere- 
a stondiBg reproaoh to the rural economy of th« 
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•country, ajid were capuljle of being turned to more j 
profitable account in the hands of enterprising i 
wdividnals than under the common control of a 
large body of ignorant, prejudiced, and auspicious 
•copartners. 

The general description which has been given 
applies to almost every part of the count! y. 
Scotland formed no exception to the rule. Scottish 
farmers, who are now reckoned among the most 
skilful, were in 1689 inferior to those of England, 
and their methods of raising crops had remained 
unchanged since the battle of Bannockhuni. 
Alexander Garden of Troup desenbes the system 
which was followed in 1686. The land was divided 
into infield and outfield. The infield was kept 
constantly under come and bear, the husbandman 
•dunging it every thiie years, and, for his pains, if 
he reap the fourth come he is satisfied,’ The out- 
field was allowed to grow green with weeds and 
thistles, and after four or five years of this r^ose, 
was twice ploughed and sown with com. Three 
crops were token in succession, and then, when the 
soil was too exhausted to repay seed and labour, 
it leveited to its thistles and weeds. 

Under such a system no real improvement was 
possible ; and although we find that Sir Richard 
Weston, who had been ambassador in the Pala- 
tinate in the time of Charles I. , grew tnrnips and 
artificial glosses on his farm at Sutton in Surrey, 
their inclusion in the apiculture of the country 
could only taka place when the open fields were 
broken up and the manom were enclosed so as to 
give each tenant a piece of land under his permanent 
control. 

The change from the open-field system began os 
the country emerged from medieval times under 
the Tudor sovereigns. We find enclosures talcing 
place freely, and the piocess was renewed with 

S eat vigour as soon as the Civil War m'os over. 

arly in the 18th century we find from the writings 
of William Ellis that a great paili of Heiifordaliire 
was already being farmed on veiy nmoh the same 
system as prevails to-day. The process, however, 
was for from complete, and it was not until the 
growth of the manufacturing population increased 
the demand for food, especimly aided by the great 
rise in prices of all produce attending the Napoleonic 
wars, that the land of Great Britain was finally 
thrown into its present form of holding. Duiing 
the reign of George III. no less than 6,800,000 acres 
were enclosed, and from the writings of Arthur 
Young we see that enclosure was still regarded as 
the necessary first step towards improving the general 
agricnltore of the countiy. The gain to the nation 
at large wm undoubted. Intensive agiioulture he- 
carne possible, and the production of food for the 
rapidly growing population was enormoosly in- 
creased, the landlord obtained rents which were 
undreamt of before, and the faimer became a rich 
and prosperous element of the community. There 
IS, however, another side to the question. The 
small common field farmer was in many cases 
•crushed out of existence, and either sank down 
into the position of a labourer or was driven into 
the towna The population reeiding upon the land 
became greatly reduced, and the rural lahourei in 
the^ early years of the 19th century sank into a 
osition of poverty and absolute dependence upon 
is maator which existed in no other walk of fife. 
Erom thiB_ physical and moral depression of one of 
the most importont elements in the community we 
have yet hardly recovered ; indeed, the effort 
which is now being made to recreate a nnmher of 
small holdings only represents an attempt to repair 
^e measure of injustice and misdiief which waa 
incidentally effected by the enclosures. 

From the time of tne enclosures, however, agri- 
cnltsural improvement began. Many of the soldiers 


who fought in the Low Countries during the religi- 
ous ware from the time of Elizabeth to Charles II, 
brought back with them to Biitain the methods, 
the crops, and the stock udiicli they had seen in 
that highly cultivated couiiLiy. During the 17th 
century we have a numbei of hooks, like Blith’a 
English Imjn'over Improved (1652) and Samuel 
Bartlih his Legacie (1651), giving an account of 
these improved practices and indicating the path 
of progress. It is with the 18ih century, how- 
evei, that we really begin to see modern systems 
of farming emerge, and tlie man who above all 
otliere we may call their foniitler is Jethro Tull, 
who, bom in 1674 and educated in Oxford, then 
made a tour of the Continent, noting evorywliere 
the metliods of agiicnltuie. From 1700 to 1740 he 
farmed in Berkshire, experimenting in all kinds of 
ways on tlie cultivation of the soil, as a result of 
which lie invented his system of dnlliiig and horse- 
hoeing. In liis Horse Iiochig Hushandmf, published 
in 1733, he laid down the principles of cultivation 
in masterly fashion ; and all subsequonb worlcs, 
both scientific and piactical, have done little more 
than confirm and explain the metliods which Tull 
then expounded. Tull’s demonstiation of the value 
of tmnipa and of sowing in diills that ponnit of 
cultivation between the rows was, however, long in 
gaining acceptance amongst the working farinere ; 
it was only tlie example of a number of great land- 
lords that really drove home Tull’s lessons. Of 
these men Lord Towiishend ineiita the fireb place. 
He retired from politics to his uabato of Baiuhani 
in Norfolk in 17.30, and there he devoted himself to 
the improvement of farming. Ho marled his light 
land, he grew turnips whereby to make manure for 
the corn, and if not the inventor, lie was the man 
who promulgated and niotle the agricultural com- 
munity realise the value of that fundamental 
rotation which we ore accustomed, to call the 
‘Norfolk Fonr-couree System.” Other men, like 
Loi’d Ducie and Lord Halifax, worked on the same 
lines; and in Scotland, under Lord Cathcart and 
Mr Hope of Raiikeillor, tlie Scottish Society of 
Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture was 
founded. In 1723 this society leased an extensive 
morass on the south side of Edinhurgli, and there 
demonstrated the value of enoloauro, draining, 
liming, and fallowing; showing also the Scottish 
farmer what could be clone witli clover and sown 
grasses. _ Closely following these improvements in 
cultivation of crops came the improvement of stock, 
and here John llalcewell of Dishley, Leicester, is 
the father of the modern pure-bred herd. Before 
his time different parts of the country did possess 
various types of cattle and sheep, bnb breeding was 
promisououB, the slieep were valued for thoir wool 
alone, and the standard in cattle may he gauged 
by the Lincolnslm’e ox that was exhibited all over 
the country-—' nineteen hands high, and four yawls 
long from his face to his rump. Bakewell began 
his work about the middle of tne 18th century, and 
in a very short time made himself famous, so that 
visitors oame from all parts of the world to see his 
farm. He began his work with the local breed of 
sheep, probably crossed them with the white-faced, 
homlesB Ryland because of its peculiarly fine fleece, 
and hy caiefol selection of rams, and then by inter- 
breeding amongst those animals only which con- 
formed to the ideal he had in. his mind, with 
astonisl^g rapidity he produced, a uniform flock 
of a value hitherto undveamt of. His object was 
not only to secure uniformity hut animals which 
had ths most flesh on the best joints and which 
would rapidly grow into maturity. In fact, all the 
desiderata of the modem breeder — fineness of bone, 
early maturity, a compact and symmetncal carcass, 
a fine and even fleece — were attained in Bakewell 's 
new Leicesters. His work was at once appreciated ; 
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in 1766 Bakewell let rams at sixteen sMllings each 
for the season ; in 1789 a societj'’ paid him 1600 
guineas for the hire of his rams for the season. 
Not only did Bakewoll’a work create the modem 
Leicesfcei-a, hut in their turn the Leicesbera have 
communicated tlieii good qualities to most of our 
motlern breods of sheep, and again his principles 
of breeding have been taken up by other ineu and 
applied to their own local laces. As a cattle- 
hieeder Bakewell was less peimanently successful, 
because the Longhorns upon which he worked did 
not seem to possess the same innate capacity for im- 
piovement. It was Chailes Colling (1761-1836), 
working upon Bakewell’s lines with the local cattle 
of Tees-side, who created the modern Duiliams or 
Shorthorns. 

Though the actual improvements in agriculture 
in the 18th centmy weie due eithei to tenants 
like Bakewell, Colling, Ellmau, or to men uncon- 
nected with agriculture, like Small, who improved 
the plough, and Meikle, who invented the firat 
tlirashing-machine, it was the example of the great 
landlords that more than anything else spread a 
hetber system of faiTuing. Of these men the most 
famous IS Coke of Holkliamin Norfolk, who created 
& fertile estate out of a waste by methods like those 
of Townshend. In 1778 he began those famous 
gathering of farmers known as the ‘ Holkham 
Sheep Sheanngs,’ at which men from all parts of 
the country, indeed all parts of the world, met in 
the morning to see the farming and the sheep, and 
then proceeded to a great lunch and an afternoon 
of toasts and speeches. Similar gathering were 
lield at Woburn by the then Duke of Bedford, one of 
the moat ardent of improvei-s, and by the enthusiasm 
thus generated the practice of the best fannai-a began 
to be spread all over the country. In Scotland Lord 
Karnes played a similar leading part, and out of 
the work of the Scottish Improvers and his example 
came the foundation of the Bighland Society^ in 
1784. But amongst the prophets of modem farming 
the first place must be given to Ai-thur Young, wlio, 
born in 1741, spent a long and active life travelling 
both over the British Islands and through France, 
visiting everything in the nature of an improvement, 
and writing with singular foice and lucidity about 
what he had seen. As a fanner Young failed 
more than once j no man can live by trying all 
the improvements at once, hnt he really mew 
his farming from top to bottom, and as an agricul- 
tural writer is never likely to be matched. The 
influence he had obtained by his Anneds of Agri- 
culture (1784-1809) and his Tours (1768-89) was 
only increased w’hen he was made Becretaiy of the 
newly founded Board of Agricultui'e in 1703, and 
from this time to his death in 1820 he continued to 
press untiringly the adoption of enclosures, the 
system of drilling and hoise-hoeing, and the intio- 
d. action of the improved breeds of stock. The epoch 
of high prices which had helped so much towards 
the revolution of British farmmg came to an abrapt 
close with the end of the Napoleonic wars in 1816. 
Prices fell with a crash ; rents had to be reduced, 
though not rapidly enough to save many farmers 
from ruin j above ^ things, the small yeoman was 
cmshed out of existence at this time because he bad 
borrowed money on the strength of the continuance 
of the old prosperity. The crash, however disastrous 
it seemed^ at the time, was probably beneficial to 
the industry. Men went more_ carefully to work, 
and as the industrial population of the countiy 
was increasing by leaps and bounds, the demand 
for agricultnrm produce grew year by year, prices 
began to rise again, and a new epoch of prosperity 
rapidly set in. 1830 onwards the great 

landlords of the country wei'e still set on iroproT^g 
their estates and raising the status of farming. 
"With the foundation or the Boyal Agricultural 
7 


Society of England in 1838, a society which really 
gi’ew out of the old Board of Agiicnlture that had 
ceased to exist in 1822, we see the enlightened 
inteiest which many of the landowners of the 
country weie taking in fanning. At tins period, 
too, began tlie introduction of aitificial fertilisers 
and foreign feeding-stiiffs. Nitrate of soda and 
guano began to come to the country about 1840, in 
1842 Lawes took out his patent for Bnpetq)bosphate, 
and in a very few years all the farmeie m the 
country were growing their turnips with the aid 
of these new manures. It was the introduction of 
this extraneous source of fertility ’whtch above 
all other things increased the productive power 
of England’s land. Lawes estimated the aveiage 
crop of wheat in his district at about twenty bushelH 
at the time he began his farming ; it bad certainly 
become thirty bushels in the next twenty years, 
and this in the mam had been rendered possible by 
the new sources of fertility. From 1^ to 1872 
agriculture was continually prosperous ; not only 
was the ar-t of cr-op-raismg brongut to its highest 
pitch of refinement on roe great far'ms of the 
Lothians, but all our present breeds of cattle and 
sheep took shape, and were improved and reduced 
to uniformity along the lines laid down by Bakewell 
for bis Leicesters. Britain began to send her pedi- 
gree stock all over the world, and the Shorthorn, 
the Hereford, and the Devon founded great herds 
in America, Australia, New' Zealand, and later hr 
the Argentine. In the late ’sevenries a change 
began ; American competition was beginning to 
m^e itself felt until prices both of wheat and beef 
were set by the impor'tetions and not by the home 
productions ; finally a succession of ivet seasons 
and had harvests, culminating in the disastrons 
summer of 1879, worked havoc amongst the arable 
far-mers. During the ’eighties things grew steadily 
worse; in too many cases landlords mistook a 
permanent change m the agricultural conditions 
for a temporary depression, rents were not reduced 
until the tenants were ruined, and on the strong 
land in the east of England many farms for a time 
could find no tenets at all, but sank down in a 
derelict state, until they had become covered with 
a miserable vegetation of grass and weeds. It w'bs 
the arable farmers who were chiefly hit by this 
depression, especially the men on the strong lands 
in the east of England ; graziers in the nudlands 
and the west suffered less because meat and par- 
ticularly milk maintained their values. 

The years 1894-95 saw prices touch their lowest 
level, end from that time, but practically from 
the beginning of the 20tb century, a slow but 
steady rise took place. With it a quiet renewal 
of confidence in farming began to return. Con- 
siderable readjustments in rents had been effected, 
cheaper methods of cultivation had been learned, 
which lacked, perhaps, something of the finish 
of the old farming, hut which were economically 
effective, and some results began to_ accrue 
from the growth of agricultural education and 
research. Progress was most manifest in those 
branches of agriculture which enjoyed a naturally 
protected market, e.g. in milk production, po^to 

f ro wing, market gardening, and fruit flowing, 
ranches also wliich were expanding in response 
to growing demands from a prosperous nrban 
population. This steady progreea was suddenly 
cut across by the outbreak of war in 1914. In the 
first two yeaia of war little attention was paid to 
farming. Prices rose appreciably if not excessively, 
recruiting was active among agricultural labourera, 
but various proposals that were made for bounties 
or other encouragement to lioffte production wero 
discuissod. qd. tbe tlwtt tli© Qitterpi'iae of iiio 

impUrters w<!>uld be thereby discouraged. But 
towards the tiose of 1916 tendencies to panitiy 
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viaeB iu food prices began to be manifest, and with 
the new government a determined eifoit was initi- 
ated bo render the country more self-supporting. Tlie 
Board of Agriculture set up a Food Production De- 

g aitinent, which, acting under powers conferied by 
hders in Council, created agricultural committees 
in each county and called for a programme of 
inci eased corn growing The department organised 
the supply of fertilisei-s, seeds, implementa.Tioraes, 
ti actors, and other power, and particularly set 
about the fundamental task of increasing the labour 
available. Certain specially skilled men were 
protected from enlistment or even brought back 
from the array, men unfit for active service were 
recmibed for agiicnltiire, corps of conscientious 
objectors, inteined aliens, and German prisoners 
were supplied to the agiioaltural committees for 
woik on the laud. Of more voluntary elFoits the 
most notable was the organisation of women 
woikeiu, who in large numbers rendered devoted 
and effective service. The beginuing was too late 
for any great effect upon the harvest of 1917, but 
prepaiations were made for an inciease in the 
cultivated area in 1918. To eacli county was 
allocated a certain area of grassland to be put 
under the plough, an area determined by the 
e\i3fcing proportion of gi-asa to plough and the 
records of what had been arable before the groat 
laying down of land to giasa, and the county 
committee made a further allocation among the 
occupiers. The county committees also took over 
in many instances such coses of neglected and 
inefficiently managed land as a survey revealed, 
and arranged for its cultivation. 

Tlie plough policy aroused even at the time wide- 
spread opposition among landowneis and farmers, 
many of whom never appreciated the economy of 
brermstulfa as compared with meat, or the total pro- 
ductive power of arable as compared with grass 
land. Tlie_ disastrous harvest of 1918 confirmed 
their opposition, and as the war ended soon after- 
wards, the necessity of the plough polity, projected 
as it had been for a longer period of endurance, 
never received its justilioation. Instead, it left 
behind in the minds of fai'raers, coupled as it was 
■^vith other interferences with the farmers' freedom 
of action, an intense resentment against any form 
of control or direction of farming by authority. 
None the less a considerable increase of pro- 
duction was attained. Bven in 1917 a quarter of a 
million acres of grass weie ploughed up and tliree- 
quaitera of a million acres of tempoiary gross were 
sown with oats and barley. In 1918 the arable 
acreage of the United Kingdom increased by one 
and three-quarter million acres as compared with 
1916, the inciease in gmin and potatoes being nearly 
three million acres. Naturally this was not ac- 
complished without some guarantee of an adequate 
return to farmers. In 1917 a Corn I^oduction Act 
was passed, which embodied three principles. It 
contained guarantees of minimum prices for the 
tliree cereals for a period of six years. A minimum 
wage was fixed for agricultural labourers, and wages 
hoaids were set up in each county with power to 
determine this minimum from time to time. The 
landowner was debarred from raising rents, in so 
far as any increase could he impute<f to the effect 
of the guaranteed prices. This was to meet the 
economists'^argument that any benefit aociTiing to 
the farmer is bound to pass sooner or later into the 
landloi'd’s pocket. The act indeed represented not 
merely a war-time expedient, hut an all-round per- 
manent policy for the encouragement of agrioulture. 
The state assumed ceitain liabilities which should 
have the effect of rendering arable farming re- 
munerative. The farmer, however, ivaa bound 
also to mamtam a reasonable standard of wages 
for the labourer, and on the other hand the land- 


owner was not allowed to diveit the benefits ob- 
tained fiom the state into incieaaed lent. The 
one thing it was impossible to ensure was that all 
farniers should make an effort commensui ate with 
the advantages they received ; the farmers on good 
land who were already giowing as much corn as 
the land could legitimately cany might pocket 
the aitificially raised prices without doing any- 
thing in return to increase production Howevei, 
tlie headlong coinse of events rendered nugatory 
nearly all the provisions of the Com Production 
Act Prices aoaied far beyond the guarantees 
as the war scaicities became pronounced, wages 
equally passed the statutory niiniimim, and the 
wages boards became machinery for detoiinining 
the actual wage late, and piobaoly kept that rate 
below what might have been obtained by compoLi- 
tioii as the labour shortage developed. Landowners 
were restrained by the tiadition of public opinion 
fiom raising ren bs, hiibas the farmers’ profits swelled 
with war prices they seized the opportunity of 
selling. 

The Corn Pioduction Act became negligible, the 
control of the situation passed to the newly-created 
Ministry of Food, which in 1917 was forced to enihai k 
upon a geneial policy of price fixing and food laiion- 
iiig, with their concomitant of control of distvihu- 
tiou. Piice control persisted until eaily in 1921, 
though any attempts to contiol cnlLivation were 
ahaudoiied after the close of the war in 1018. It 
would be reneiving ancient grievances to recount 
all the opeiabions of price control. Wheat rose to 
84s. 8d. per quai Lev in 1920-21, though it was always 
well below the world’s price paid by the Ministry 
for the foreign wheat, out of wl)ich the bulk of the 
subsidised bread supply of the nation was made. 
Meat, milk, potatoes, wool, and other produce l Ose 
equivalently; and, liainpeved though the farniem 
were by the shortage and dearness of labour and of 
all supplies, espeoially feeding stuffs, they could not 
fail to earn almndaiib profits. The effects of this 
period of unexampled prosperity upon agrioulture, 
short 08 it proved to be, were nianifold. It induced 
sales of land upon a vast scale ; it is estimated that 
one-tenth of the farming land of the country ohanged 
hands in the years 1918-21. In most coses the 
sitting tenants were so anxious not to forgo the 
iprofitable business, and the conijietition of would-be 
farmers was so keen, that prices rose to a level which 
enabled the former landowner to treble or even 
quadruple the income he had been receiving os net 
rent. This was no great matter when the pur- 
chaser could pay cosh down out of his accumulated 
refits, but when, as in so many oases, he left the 
ulk of the price on mortgage, he found himself 
later in a dangerous position. 

We have already spoken of the increase in arable 
land, and particularly in land under grain ; this did 
not long persist, even in 1919 there was half a million 
acres less com than in 1918. The stock of cattle 
in the country was little affected, in particular 
the milk herd increased rather than diminished. 
Sheep, however, were greatly reduced, especially 
in Engird. ^ The numbers iu England and Wales, 
174 millionB in 1914, fell to less than 134 millions in 
1921, and this loss fell almost wholly on the sheep 
of the arable land, heoanse of their cost in labour 
and feeding stuffs. The numbers of pigs again were 
affected by the shortage of feeding stuffs, and had 
declined in 1918 by about 16 per cent. 

_ After the close of the war, when the critical food 
situation wm still fresh in men’s minds and was 
even persisting in high piices, there was a general 
feelmg til at something should be done to strengthen 
agriculture in our island kingdom, and that it would 
he a wise insurance on the paih of the state to spend 
some money in order to ensure greater production 
from British soil The Oom Production Act had 
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indicated a method, thoagh its actual provisions 
had been rendered ineffective by the unfoieaeen 
inoveiiieiit of war prices, and its principlea weie 
embodied in an Agiicnlture Act passed in 1920 
Bounties were promised on the growth of wlieatand 
oats, the state engaging to pay the difference 
between the declaied average price in the market 
and a guaranteed piice to oe determined by the 
cost of production. As in the previous act the 
wages boards were to operate in order to assure 
a living wage to the labourer, and further pro- 
vision Avas made to secure the tenant against 
disturbance by his landlord. The neiv act pre- 
vailed for just one season. Within a few months 
of its passing the great break in prices in 1921 
began, as Japan, Great Britain, and the United 
States successively took steps to restore their 
currency to its old value. Everytliing the faimet 
had to sell suddenly fetched only half of the price 
that had been prevailing; his capital had to he 
wiitben down to the same extent. Thus there fell 
upon farmei-s the veiy disaster they had always 
feared, the particular situation the Agrioulture Act 
was designed to guai d against by its provision that 
four years’ notice should be given of aay repeal. 
Farmers had always urged that their prices were 
apt to be the sport of circumstances outside their 
control] and that in coneeg;aence they dare not 
commit themselves to a high production policy 
witli its expense, unless theie were some long- 
peiiod insuiance against a possible crash. How- 
ever, the magnitude of the bill that was becoming 
due to farmei-s even at the fimt payment daunted a 
government that had already been forced to call 
for a policy of all-round economy, and the act was 
anmmaiily rwealed in face of all the promises it 
contained. Farmers perforce acquiesced, many of 
them bacausa they had never greatly believed that 
governments ever would fulfil their promises to 
agriculture, even more of them because the act 
had contained provisions which enabled a county 
agricultural comnuttee to take some steps to 
ensure good farming, and they were willing to 
purcliose fieedom from control at any piice. On 
the side of the government too it may be pleaded 
that in the act the basal piicB guaranteed for oate 
had been set grossly too high o^vingtothe perfervid 
zeal of some of the representatives of farming, who 
could not have too much of a good thing. It was 
the magnitude of the payment which became dne 
on oats that broke the act and provided on excuse 
for the abandonment of a policy which might at no 
great coat have saved agriculbui'e, not only from 
the worst of the disasters that have befallen 
farmers since, hut also from the spirit of pessimism 
and distrust, which has become an even greater i 
obstacle to recovery. As it is, the only remnants 
to survive of all the constructive policies embodied 
in the Agriculture Act are the clauses which forbid 
a landowner to give notice to a tenant except on 
payment of compensation for disturbance of at least 
a year's rent. The landoAvner may apply to the 
county agTlcultural committee for a oertincate that 
the tenant is farming badly and does not deserve 
compensation, hut in practice these clauses have 
removed the lost power the landowner possessed to 
ensure that his land was farmed pi operly ; powera 
by which of old the gpreat improving landowners had 
raised the whole standard of British farming. 

From 1921 down to 1928, the history of British 
forming ia one of eontinned depression under 
falling prices. The monetary policy of the coun- 
try — deflation and the gold standard — pegged 
prices to their lowest level and at the same time 
so depressed the industries as to Impair the 
purchasing poweie of the farmers’ customers. As 
other countiies followed snit in rehabilitating their 
eurrenoy, industrial aoriviiy was restricted, at any 


rate for the time being, and tlie market for the 
Avorld’s agricultural produce declined. A Europe 
with ten millions of unemployed cannot feed itself 
os it Avould wish, and though agi icultural produc- 
tion the Avorld over has not kept pace with the 
giowth of population, the demand for food has been 
so curtailed that prices of agricultural produce are 
everywhere below those which the farmer considers 
necessary to keep him in the business. The agn- 
cultural depression of 1921-28 was world-wide, more 
acute perhaps in America and AnatraJia tlifto in 
Gieat Britain, felt in Denmark and Germany, only 
mitigated in Fiance by an increase in protective 
duties. British farmers were perh aps hit the hardest, 
because they are, in however small a Avay, em- 
ployers of labour and not merely peasants who do 
all the work of the faim by themselves and their 
family. Lo\v aa Avaa the level of agricultural as 
compared ivith industrial wages, it avos still above 
the parity of agiicultural produce. Comparing the 
close of 1027 Avith 1914 (=100), if the average 
of commodities Avas 167, agricultural produce was 
only 140, yet agncultural labour (hour rate) was 
about 200. Disproportions of this kind lie at the 
root of the difficulties which have attended farm- 
ing of late years, and it is impossible to expect 
that the industry can so lapidly adjust itself to 
such marked changes in values. Adaptation and 
adjustment ia going on, however painful the pio- 
cesa. Too often it takes the form of a drastic cut- 
ting doAvn of labour, since the chief dispioportion 
lies ill the Avage rate, and to effect this land is 
being laid down to giass or, even Avhere the land 
stUl remains nominally arable, roots aie being 
leplaced by extended leys. Inevitably cultivation 
is falling to a lower level, costa must be reduced, 
even if production is less. The management of 
British land is tending toAvards the methods of the 
noAv countiies — cheap macliine cultivation and 
small yields per acre. Only in naturadly protected 
industries like milk, potatoes, and vegetables can 
intensive methods be expected to pay their way, 
and in these businesses British practice is still 
unexcelled. But now, as before the war, the in- 
different returns aie driAong men of ability and 
enterprise out of the industry, leaving too large a 
pfopoiiion of that kind of practical man whose 
only recipe for success is not to spend money. It 
is always possible to drag something out of the 
land, enough to yield a living, if not to make 
money. The land suffers, bnt the landowner has 
little or no remedy. It ia not however to be 
accepted even in the present unpromising outlook 
that farming of this description is all that is open 
to the occupier of British land. It is obvious, 
not from scientific considerations only, but from the 
performance of individual farmers all over the 
country, that the rontine of British farming can 
be maae more efficient, and in particular can be 
reviewed to meet the increased cost of labour. By 
machinery, by science, by considered management, 
by education of the lahonrer, the output per man 
employed can be increased and the cost of pro- 
duction can be reduced until production is profit- 
able, even at present prices. ^ 

But it is nob to be expected that there will be 
any general revision of fanning proclace nnder the 
present reign of falling pricee. The events of the 
fast few years have engendered too peat a feeling 
of instability and pessimism, have ao destroyed con- 
fidence in the future, that the enterprise an^d 
determination required to recast tbe whole of their 
farm monageinant will not be generally forth- 
eomlng. The majority of farmers will take the 
easier and safer path of cutting down expenditure. 

But all the world over low prices are restricting 
agrioultural production and to some extent driving 
even the peasuits nff their farms ; sneb a process 
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must at last become appareut in food scarcity. 
Even the new land available for farming in the 
Avorld is limited in extent; there seems little 
available now. Eventually the farmei, big or 
little, must be paid enough to keep him in the 
business, enough indeed to encourage him to de- 
velop Ilia business, because thewoildb population 
demands an intenser use of the land that is under 
cultivation. The stimulus of higher prices will 
amve, and ivith it the geneial tuning up of British 
farming to the fine practice of the tew who at 
present are not receiving an adequate leward for 
the skill and foresight they apply to the manage- 
ment of their land. 

Agi’icultuTal Education — ^Tlie praparation of the modern 
fanner for hie future career involves, or atould Involve ne a 
matter of oourae, Rome Ryafceinatic education lii the prhiclplea 
of agriculture, but bow ftir that course should extend inueb 
atm to a large extent depend upon the size of the holding and 
the style of fanning wlilcli Is within the reach of the young man 
Id question. The farmer who la likely to have some coininaiid 
of capital, so as to be able to become a tenant of a lann of two 
to Ave hundred aciea, may prodbably go through a regular 
college course extending over three years , but the amaller 
fanner will probably derive a greater beiieQt by attending abort 
courses of Inatructlon during several successive winters, while 
111 the Buimner ha works ou his father's farm. 

Systematic agricultural education in O-roat Britain may be 
said to have begun In 1800, whan the so-called ‘ whieky moimy ' 
was handed over to the county couiiclla to be epent on technloal 
eduoatlan. Out of tbase funds many counties, acting either 
singly or In groups, eatahllshad agricultural colleges or subsi. 
dlaad agricultural departmeiits at the iiearoat utiiveralty, and in 
this policy they were assisted by the Board of Agriculturo, 
wliicli in 1938 began to make grants to agrlcultuml colleges 
and dairy scliools. Further hinds were made available by 
the Development Act of 1900, and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture make annual grants amounting to £TO,000 for Tilglior 
edneattou lu universities and collegea, and £280,000 for 
secondary education in fkrm Inatltiites, local lectures, and 
deuiQiiatratlQiia, &c. The systein that prevails In Bngland 
and Wales la as follows Twelve agricultural and two horti- 
cultural colleges ore recognised by the Miiilstiy; these give 
a long couma of instruotlon extending over two or three 
years, leading to a ceiblAcate, diploma, or degree. One or two 
of the colleges also fiiiiction os inriii insblbutas, and give abort 
winter coorsea iu addition to a long course Most of the col- 
leges are departments of a university— OTford, Gainbildge, 
Newcastle, Leeds, Boading, Bangor, and Aberystwyth. Tlie 
South-eastern Agrioulbural Oollega at Wye Is a constituent 
ooUwe of London. Tlie Midland College at Sutton Bonington, 
the Harper Adame Oollege at Newport, Salop, the Ssnle l^yiie 
College in Devon, the Boyal Agilcultuml College at Cirencester 
are developing counezlons with local niilveraltiss ; the women's 
colleges at Studley and Bwaiiley stand alone With the excep- 
tion of the tiirea latter, each college is recognised by the Ministry 
as the intelligence centre for a oeitaln group of counties, and In 
addition to the grant ibr teacliing purposea is provided with a 
BpeolalistatafftoglvaadvlcetoihrinerBwltlUiithatarea. Ae arnie 
the advisory atafl oonelets of a chemist, entomologist, mycologiaii, 
economist, and in boitib cases a veterinarian. The oollegas 
are supported by grants from the Ministry, oontrlbutlons from 
the counties within the province, and in some coses private 
endowments. All these collages poasess farms ; at Wye, Harper 
Adams, Midland, Seale Hayiie, Girenceeter, Swanley, oiid Stud- 
ley residence is provided. In the other cases the agTlcultoral 
Students have no special halls of lenldeuce. 

Secondary ogrionltural education la admlnlsterad by the 
local educational authorltlBa, l.e the Ooiiuty Couiiolia, who 
are aided tby tlie Ministry to tlio extent of two-tlilrds of 
their approved expenditure. Bach authority is expected to 
provide an agrlciilciiral organiser, who le raeponslble ibr the 
general control of the lectures, deinonstrablons, and other edu- 
catloiial work within the county. The orgaulsar la head of a 
staff whicii may embrace leoturais in agrioultnra and instructors 
in liortloulture, dairying, poultry-keeping, ic. The organiser 
also arranges local Aeld experiments and demonstrations, In 
many enses on a scheme la which all the oonuties in the pro- 
vince participate. 

Many counties have provided a fixed centre of Instruction, 
a farm Institute, generally with a hall of roeldanoe and a farm, 
giving short courses of Instruction of ten or twelve weeka' 
duration before and after the now year, sometimes with a dairy 
course In the summer months. Fifteen of such fliTin Institutes 
are now at work fn Bngland and Wales. In plaoe of the firm 
Institutes some counties ormnlse ayatematlc courses oflnstruc- 
tton at suitable centres In the county, which can be attended by 
students while still at work on the mrin. 

In Scotland university Instruction In agriculture is of earlier 
date than in Ungland, for the Slhtliorplan Professorship of 
Ruial Hoonomy fn Oxford, tliongh dating back to the 18th 
century, only became eflbctive on Its re-endowment by St John's 
College In 1006. The real development of agneultiiml education, 
however, as in Bngland, dates from th e allocation of the ‘ whisky 
money' In 1888 and the Development Act of 1008, which resulted 
In the foundation of agrloulturol colleges In connection with 


the iinlversltles of Edinburgh, Qlosgow, and Abonloeii. These 
colleges provide a three years' course, leading to the degree of 
D.ac. ill Agriculture. For those studoiite who wish to iiroimio 
theinsolves os specialists in soiiio hmiicli of ngilcnlLinal hcionee, 
cu Honours course is ariaiigad, involving n foiii yoais' coiireo of 
stuclv The colIogOH also proviilo cortiilii short courses, n g. 
the ildhiburgh Oollogo nwiirds diiiloiiiii after a coiirso ox- 
tendijig over two winter RossioiiR, and hoi.h Edliilmi-gh and 
Aberdeen bold slioit wiiitei coursos of a practical nature. 
The GluBgow college inaml-jiliiH a duliy oollngo at Klliriariiock, 
and Abordooii inaliitaliia a School of itiiral Domostie Ucuiiomy 
at Cralbstone, giving a tlvo iiioiitliH* cniirsu for womon. As 
regards general liistnictloii in agriculturo the Srottlsh sysLein 
differs from tlie Biigllnh in that Riich work is dlructoil by tlic 
collogeB and not by the local iliiUioi'IUob, lliongh tbore maybe 
a county advisory coinmittue The country is dlvldoil into throe 
areas, and within the area allocated to each college to each 
county is attached a Rtafi of iiistructora, I’OHnoiiBililo to the 
appropriate college. Tliose InsbriictorH coiicliicC clnsHos at ap- 
propriate centroR, give leebiii'es, and oiganlso oxponiiieiite 
and demoiietratioiiR The college also iiiaintahiH a Rtaff of 
advisory olllcors who work tliroughont the coilogo area. The 
couiitiBR make a fixed contribution to the oollege of the aioa, 
otherwise the funds are provided entirely by the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Ill the Irish Free State lilghor agnciiltnrnl education Is pro- 
vided at University Coilogo, Dublin (a oolloga of the National 
Uiiivenilty of Ireland), to which wore transferred In 1020 the 
Royal College of Science ami the Albert Agricultural College at 
Glasnevin. The course of luatnictlon lasts for four years, and 
leads to a doCTee of the National UnivorBity. University Col- 
lege, Cork (also a college of the National UnlvorslLy), gfvoa a 
similar coiirse in dairy sRleiice, leading to a dogim Inter- 
madiato ediioatlon Is provided at the Albert Agricultural Col- 
lage (toil months’ course) and at the Munster Iimtltiito, whore 
women reoelvo a course of iiiatnictlon lasting a year lii dairying, 
poultry keeping, mid domestic science. Tliroo agricultural 
ababions with large forms, at Athoiiry, Ballyhalao, and Clniia- 
kilty, provide courses of a pinctical iiatiiro laatlng over eleven 
montliB. ISaoh county coinicll employs one or more liistmctorB 
in agricultural subjects, conducts oxporl mental trials and do- 
inonstratlons, and holds uysteiiiatlo wmler clasROS at a niunlior 
of centres In each county on two or more days wookly in tlie 
winter months. 

In Northern Ireland the Queen's UnlvoraityofBoirastiioRsesaeFi 
a Faculty of Agrlciilture wliloh provides a rour yoors* course of 
Instruction, leodlng to the degree of Bachelor of Agriculturo. 
At the Qroanmount Agilcultural and Hoiiloulburol Oollege a 
ten inoiiths* oouree of limtruotioii is given, wliioh la in the iimiii 
attended by the eons of formers who have boon picked out ns 
suitable from the winter agrioulbural cloHsea. Tlie Ulster Doiry 
School and the North-West Agrioulbural School provide Instniu- 
Won for women In dairy IniBbaiidry, ponlti'y-lceopliig, and rural 
housewifery. Bach county posscssoB a stair of liiBtructora, who 
hold systeinatlR classes at suitable centres in the county, and 
conduct field experiinenta and demonslratlons. 

It is a matter of eoiieiderabla debate wliotlier In tlio education 
of tt farmer a course at an agricultural college sliould precede or 
follow resiUenoe upon a fanii In order to acquire tlie indlspoiis- 
able practical ocqunliitanco wltb the working coiulltloiis of the 
industry. Probably for the sons of farmers who already know a 
good deal aboutllfe upon a farm the best plan Is to take the oollege 
course liiimedlately on leaving school ; bub In the case of boys 
coming out of a town the prclhiiinnryrosldonco of a season upon 
a farm Is desirable before they go to n college, In order to give a 
etiidenb some general acquaintonce with fanning matters. Suoli 
a student hIiouM also Join a farm aaa pupil afbor tlie coinpletlon 
of his college coiirsa Soa Roiiort of tlie Deparbiiieiilai Ooiii- 
mlttee apimlntod by the Board of Agrioiilbiirc bo Inquire lute 
the suhleot of Agi>ioultural Education in Bngland and Wales 
(1908). 

AffHcnUwal Jlesearo?i , — Although agricultural reaearoli did not 
receive for a long time In this country the attention that has 
been paid to it in many Ooiitlueiital statea and In America, 
England posHesaes the oldest of all agricultural stations, 
and one tliat has done the most to lay the fonndatlons of agrl- 
cultural Boleiioe. Tlie llothamsted Experimental Btetloii was 
founded by Sir John Lawesiii 1848, In which yeor lie obtained 
the aaslstanoe of Sir J. H. Gilbert, in order to put upon 
a syRtematlo beals certain experlineiits wlilcIi lie had already 
bamin to carry out upon his estate at Rothaiiisted, near St 
Albans, Herts. For many years Lnwos carried on the experl- 
inente entirely at his own expense ond under his own control, 
and In 1880 he created the Lawes Agrioulbural Truat, endowing 
it with stock to the value of £100,000. Tlie laboratory and the 
lease of the land upon which the experimental plots are situated 
he entrusted to tne management of a ooininlttoe composed oi 
four members noiiiliiated by tbe Royal Boolety, two by the Royal 
Agricultural Boolety, and one each by the Olieinlcal and Llnnean 
□ooietieR and the owner of Botliamsted. 

At Rotliemsted field experimente have been carried out on a 
large scale to osoertaln the inaimrlal requirements of the various 
farm crops, and their yield under various condltlone. The dls- 
tingulBlilug feature has been the continuity of plan ; each par- 
Wonlnr plot has always carried friiin year to year the same crop, 
and has received aimllar treatment and manuring. The aool- 
QMtal errora due to variations of soil and season, which are 
liiherent in all Held experimente, are thus eliminated, and the 
effeot of the treatment stands out clearly. From such results 
over a series of years the influence of dlnbrenb types of season 
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can be BBcartaliied ; mid. In tlia course of time the secondary 
elTects of tlie treatment on tlie coin position and behaviour of the 
soil also became apparent ; exhaustion of the soil In particular 
directions manifests itself by degrees. The effect of the inainires 
used on the gross yield of the ciops may be regaitled as settled 
by these experiments ; indeed the results are nowadays Incor- 
porated into the current tradition of the practical fanner; but 
the effects produced upon the soil and upon the quality of the 
crop are still matters which urgently require Inveatlgatlon, for 
which the Bothninsted plots provide unique material. 

I^ille field experiments with farm crops have always been the 
main subject for Investigation at Botliainsted, many other cog- 
nate matters have been dealt wlbb For a long tune feeding 
experiments were ooiiductod with cattle, sheep, and pigs, in the 
course of wlitoli analyses were made of the wliola bodies of these 
animals In various stages of fatness. Tiiesa experiments still 
form the basis of our hnowledgo of the ooiiijmsltion of the animal 
body. Tlie inveebigations on the soil have naan continuous, and 
have related clilafiy to the manner In which It gnins or loses 
fertility, including a detailed examination of the substances 
removed In the water draining through arable land. 

A general summary of the work done la contained in \^^aBook 
of tliB ItothaniBtcd Expei-ivunts, published by J. Murray (1917). 

In 1876 the Royal Aplcultural Society bemii axpeifmeiita 
on a farm at Woburn which was provided by tlie Duke of Bed- 
ford. Sinoe tliat time experimental plots dealing with wheat 
and barley on similar lines to the plots at Rothaniated have 
been maintained on its light, sandy soil ; and a niunber of other 
experiments both on crops and anlmola ore also being carried, 
out under the snpervlalon of the society's chemist, Dr J, A. 
Voelckor. The Highland and Agricultural Society also eon- 
ducbad a long serloa of agrloultural experiments both on a 
peruiaiieiit station which tliey for soma time held at Pumpher- 
stoii, and on a more extensive scale by the co-operation of 
fhrmera In different parts of the country. The Batli and West 
of Biigland S^iety also Inaugurated syatematlo Investigations of 
cheese and older nmking in the west country. 

Such was the poalcloii of agrlcultuml research in Britain at 
the heginnliigof the present century, a private affair with no 
support from the state. With the establlahmont of the agrl- 
ourtuml oollegaa various aolantlfto men came into the service of 
agriculture, and ware not content to teach without at the same 
time embarking upon Investigation. Their efforts ware Inevit- 
ably limited by other prlmory oalla upon their time, but when 
the Davalopinant Act of 1900 at lost provided funds for research 
they formed at least the nucleus of men upon whom a new 
organisation could bo based. The soheine of agrloultural la- 
saarch which was thus Inaugurated in 1911 couteiiiplated the 
dlvlslou of the field by saUacta and the creation for each of 
one or more pannauanc Instltutea, as fer as possible usoolaMd 
with the nnlvarBltles. Though the state provldM almost the 
whole of the funds, each Institute la governed by Its nnl varsity 
or by some ad hoc representative body, and tlie mombara of tlie 
nennaneiit staff are not civil servants. The davelopmenb of 
the soheine was Interrupted by the war, bub reauinad ofter- 
wards with zeal, because auooeasivo govoniraanta ware 
as to the naceselty of research to the agrlcolture of a lilglily 
organised country like out own with but a limited area of laud. 

unexpQcbad windfall also arrived, In tliat the governmaiiG 
allocated a further million pounds for research at the requMt 
of the Ihrmars' organisations as soma oompensatlQii for the 
repeal of the Agricultoro Act. , 

Botliamsted, the oldest station, has been greatly enlarged. 
The soopa of its work embraces the soil and the nutrition of 
the plant, and plant disease, myoologlcal or entomological. 
offehoot of the Bohhamstea Station Is the Lea Valley 
nient Station at Waltliam Orose, which deals ^th all the 
aolontlflo problema arising la the course of market cmtivatlon 
under glass. Quastlona of pUnt breeding are dealt with at 
Cambridge, where the institute is under the dirartm of Sir 
Rowland BIffen, and the work Is chtefiy connected with oerwls 
and the crops of arable land. It has boon the snccess of the 
wheats brad by BIffen, e.g. Little Joss and Yeoman, that has 
done so maoh to ooavlnca formers ia general of the value ol 
reseftroh A h ^herystwyth another institute under Professor 
Stapledo’n Is ooiioemod with the improvement of the grasses 
and clovers. In Scotland there le a plant-breading station at 
Oorstorphlne. The National Institute of Agricultural Botwi^ 
also Bitnatad at Cambridge, has the function of dealtag with 
new varieties of farm crops after they have been produced by 
the plant-breeder, by testlM them on a large sosJo and under 
a variety of condiflons. If they prove to be coramarolnuy 
valuable the Institute grows them on to a largo scale ^d In- 
troduces them to the trade aud the farmer. The institute 
teats all varietlea of farm crops, in order to obtain a correct 
estimate of their relativa value, and to dlsoeni and ollmlnato 
synonyms. It also administers the offlolol eeed-tosting station 
for England aud Wales. u v- 

In oonnectlon with plant-breeding mention shoum bo made 
of the John Innos Hortioultiiral Institution, molntalne^d by a 
private benefaction, which under Its first 
William Bateson, became the chief centre for the study or tue 
genetics of the plant from the standpoint of pure science, 
irrespective Of economic conslderatlonB. x,. . , t j 

Plant Physiology la dealt with by an 
with the Imperial College of Science in London, 
provision for some of Its neoessary field work at Bothamsted 

*'^:fn^H^ttOTs®on fruit culture are entrus^ to Wo instttu^, 
one at Long .ishton associated with the TTnlveralty of Bristol, 


the otlipr at E.ist Mailing In Kent. Tlie former possesses a 
Biib-statlou concerned wltli the investigation of caiiuing and 
other processes for the preservation of fruit and vegetables. 
At the latter Mr Hatton's work, in diatingulRbing and purify- 
ing the stocks of fruit trees and clearing up the confusion that 
existed among the varieties of small fruit, lias had a great 
effect upon the Industry, both at home and abroad. 

Tbe nutrition of animus is also dealt with by two Institutes, 
at Cambridge under ProfeBsor T. B. Wood, wliera energy 
questions oliiefly are dealt with, and at the Rowett Institute 
111 Abardeeu, where Dr J. B. Orr is mainly concerned with the 
accessory food constibneiits, like mineral salts and vitamins. 
At the Cambridge institute research is also proceeding on the 

f ihyalology of reproduction, under Dr F BL Marshall. Research 
n dairying la prosecuted at an institute associated with the 
University of Beading, and a second luatituta is In. process of 
foundation In connection with the University of Glasgow. 
Research in animal disease has been organised more recently, 
tliongh the Ministry of Agriculture lias for aoinatima possessed 
Its own research laboratory at Addlestone, the only Instance 
In which an Institute Is odniinlstered directly by a government 
department. Tlie Ministry’s laboratory, however, confines Itself 
In the matnto diseases which are the subject of administrative 
action. Otlier Institutes have, however, been set np at Cam- 
bridge, and In Loudon In connection with the Boysl Veterinary 
College. In London also, In connection with the school of 
hygiene, la an Institute for the study of Parasitology, to which 
it attached a small farm In Herts. In Scotland there la an 
Animal Diseases Research Association with laboratories and a 
form. 

Animal genetics is dealt with by a newly founded Institute 
at Edinbnrgli, but work on poiiltoy and other small anliiiols is 
also proceeding at Cambridge under Professor Pniiiiett. Other 
poultry questions ore divided between an Instltutlou at fciie 
Harper Afiaius College, where the commercial problems are 
studiad, with sub-stations In Oheshlre and Rent ; at Cambridge, 
where the nutrition of poultry Is being Investigated ; and at the 
Ministry of Agriculture laboratory, to which disease qnestlons 
are allotted. .... ..x . . 

At Oxford two Institutes are at work deaUng with Agri- 
cultural Economics and Agricultural Engineering respectively. 
To the former is entrusted the co-ordination of inquiries which 
ore being carried out by the economic advisers in each of the 
provinces, the object being to obtain comparative Brares of 
general validity for tbe coats of production, of some of the chief 
items in the farmers' output. 

To each iiisbltiite a certain BBtabllahment of offleers of various 
grades is allocated, and though the institnto Is lesponslble fbr 
appointment and tenure of office, the rates of pay and iniM- 
inents In eodh grads are fixed on a scale com in on to all the 
Institutes. In addition to expenditure npon the Inetibntes a 
Slim of £4000 a year Is available for grants In aid of the fri- 
vastlgation of pnrtlonlar subjects, the grants for whl^ are made 
on the reconiinendatlon of a solen tlflo committeA These grants 
are particularly of service to teachers In colleges ^ other 
liisbItutlonB not primarily occupied with reseaiob. The same 
committee awards annnally soholarshlps to graduates in pnra 
aoieiice to enable them to obtain training and experience in 
Investigation, and feUowsblpa to workers In the In sti rates for 
study abr^. The animal expenditure of the Mlnfri^ of 
Agrlcnltnre for the roaearcli stations in England and wales 
amounts to about £260,000. 

In the Irish Free State the chief specific provision for re- 
search work consists of an organisation within the Depa^iient 
of Agriculture for the investigation of plant dlBeases, which la 
locafed at the Albert Agricultural College. In NorUiMn Ireland 
a rasearob station with a form has been set np at Hlllflhorough. 
which will be oonoenied In the main with Inveatlgntiims Into 
animal nutrition and plant-breeding. Thoug^h tto funds have 
been provided by the government the adimnistratiou pt the 
staMon bee been entarnsted to a body of ^steas apTOln^ by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Queen’s University the msw 
Farmers’ Union, and the Ulstei Agrioaltural Organisation 

The^Wln of research stations thus ontlined has .T®2 
laraely called into being since the close of tlie war, building 
hire had to be erected and equipped, and ^ 

be trained, for few or none were previously arallabl a Ypii^ m 
I s tbe orgiilsatlon. In oil branches resnlta of 
auce havWready accrued, and the work 
port and confidence of the farming comm imlty. ^ 
of the meeting of the Hmplra ^I^wUl 

in 1037 measures are already under consldoration whim w u 
extend the sphere of Inflaenoe of the instltates 
DomlnionB and the Colonies, and will make of oft«m 

Intelligence centres for the coUectlon and exchange of inlbnna- 
tlon bearing on reaearoh within the empire. 

^^^eultura in the UwUed Kingdom — ^The 
of wrioulturo In Great Britain is that it Is 

catr^ on by tannut-farmers holding oomiwtlTely laT^lhnna 

for which they pay a fixed wut and 

own canltoL At one time It was customary to hold tn ese rarms 
1 on a m^oionfcly long lease to glvo Uie tenant a 
I poverinc his eipendJtufe on ftiprovemeiita of a more or less 

™™fnt oh^tSr^ ^Ihoer the depr^slon yrarW 

lepa^es have been ipncih wore geiiernl. By custom the land- 
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lord la called upou to execute repairs to the hulldliiga and make 
other outlays of a capital nature, while the yariooe Agricultural 
Holdings ^ta (oonsolldatad in 102S) give the teuant seourity 
of compensation for other Iniprovemeuts he may have executed 
during Ills tenancy. By the custom of the country which 
thus became legalised, the Incoming tenant or the landlord 
pays to the outgoing tenant a valuation to lepiesent the 
standing crops and the work which has been done upon the 
land for which the outgoing teuant has received no return, 
together with the unexhausted value of fertilisers and feeding* 
stutCa consumed upon the farm. Oompeiisatloii must also be 
raid for such linproveineutB as laying upon land the grass, 
drainage, and additional buildings, provided the iinprovetiienta 
have been mode with the consent of the landlord. This system, 
which gives the tenant the respoiisihlllty for the managemeiiC 
of the farm, has nndoabtedly done much to bring British 
agrlonltura into ite high position, hecausa It has held out 
snfflclent hopes of return to keep men of capital In the hnaliiesa 
of farming, and has thna led to lutenslve fanning and a high 
standard of the utilisation of the land. Cnmbrous as the 
system may appear to be, it has In a general way worked 
exbemely well, and has only led to difficulties where the 
teuant lias taken up special crops and departed widely from 
the nonnal routine of fanning, so that it bsconies difficult 
to apply the usual customs of compaiiaatlon at the close of 
the tenancy. 

Great Britain Is an area of dlversined soil and climate, the 
agriculture of which has been adapted somewhat closely to the 
prevailing conditions. In coiiaequeiice it varies very consider- 
ably even ivlbhliL a small range. There la no sucli unlfonnlty 
of cultivation as prevails in many contlnantal countries or In 
distrlobs of America where a single crop doininataa. Tlie rain- 
fall is uniformly distributed through the year, and varies from 
nnder S6 Inches per annum on the east coast to 40 Inches on 
the west, Increasing also with the elevation. On the western 
seaboard the land Is generally raised Into rugged lillls of hard 
crystalline roclcs, oliaiigliig lu Bnglaiid towards the south-east 
Into newer and softer formations, which fkll almost to sea-level 
on the east coast. It follows therefore that the arable Iknulng, 
with exceptions to be mentioned later, Is mainly on the eastern 
side of the counti^Q^ while on the west grariiig predominates. 
The fknnliig of the EOghlands of ScotlaiKlls negligible, though 
lu tile west there la a large population of ‘ Crofters v ) atinig- 
ghng to maintain themselves by the cultivation or oats and 
potatoes oil small areas of poor rain-sodden land. Bound the 
Moray Plrth lies a belt of easy working land which enjoys an ex- 
ceptionally goodollmata because of a current of warm Atlautio 


Aberdeenshire area, colder and harsher In climate, but stdll 
chiefly under the plough. Aberdeenshire la fanions for the 
production of the finest beef from animals fattened chiefly on 
turnips and oat-straw, but It is also the home of many of the 
leading herds, not only of the local breed, the Aberdeen- Angus, 
but also of the Scotch beef Sliorthom. This race, which Hm 
had an eiionnoiu extension In the Argentine, was developed 
from the Booth strain by Amos Ornlckshank of Slttorton, 
was brought Into still greater fame by ■William Dutlile, also of 
this Qouncy. South of Aberdeen, along the coast and Inland 
into Perthahlre, good mixed farming and stock-raising prevails, 
a fsatura of this district being the growth of seedpotatoea for 
sale to the potato-growing areas In Biigland. The Lothlans 
exhibit some of the bast arable cultivation to bo found lu 
Great Britain. The land la Ilirmerl on a slx-courao rotation of 
swedes, barley, clover, clover, potatoes, and oats , though on the 
better land two or^s of pocatoes are grown lu tlio six years, 
the clover is raduoeu to one year, and wheat largely repleoea the 
oats. The potatoes are of exoaptloiial quality and command tlia 
highest price In the London market. Pew llvo-atook are kept, 
B.iid no broBdlng 1b donoln this ursa, Auobhor colobrBt^d pot&to 
areo is a very narrow strip on the Ayrshire coast from Troon to 
Glrran Hera la a warm early soil rarely experiencing frost, 
yielding good crops of pohatosa, which are horvestod In June 
and early July and succeed the earliest crops coming ftora 
Corn wall, the Ghaiinel Islands, and St Malo. The land will 
produce a a^nd crop of barley, ryo-gras-s, or greens In the year. 
XhiB lOPtllo Dolb Is bub A fow inliBB wld6| lor tiliB Iftiid soon pIbbs 
I nto hill-country devoted to dairying and ohoaaa-inakInK, the 
home of the Ayrshire bread. 

The Border country on either aide of the Tweed la mainly 
arable, though it Is customary to leave the leys down for some 
^ sohainB of farming Is largely dependent upon the 
accumulated by the wild white clover in the seeds 
ml^ure. This la inMnly a aheap country, the breai being 
Border Lekesters or Ohevlota, or even more the lialF-brads-^ 
crosses of Border Leioestar on Ohevlot. These hal f-breds fonn 
an astonishingly thrifty and prolific gross sheep; they are 
sometimes bred together or back orosaed with a Border Lalcesbat 
g6D6r&1ly bhoy ars g^ven a Sown tbiti. 

Con^g ^bh TorkBhJre Is a great and dlvendfled Bgrloultural 
Muntw. The north m mainly ooncerned with sbook-ralslng. 
it is the original home of the Shorthorns, wlilch ware for- 
merly toown as Teeadalos or Duriiams. The race was made 
mm the local cattle by the Brothers Oolllng of Ketton and 
and then chiefly developed by 
KL sheep are 

tireed which stretches ftom 
th^B Highlands to the south of the Pennine Range, and are here 
known as Swaledolea, hut there Is also a localised loiig-woollad 


breed— the 'WenBleydaleB. On the east Is an upland chalk 
country, the Wolds, which is very largely under the plougli. 
It is farmed on a strict four-course rotation for barley and 
sheep, the latter being mostly of the Lincoln breed ftoin the 
adjacent county. 

The flat alluvial plain of Boutharn Yorkshire bordering the 
estuaries of the Humber and Ti out, passes without broak into 
the large area of alinilar soil wliicli bordoTH the Wash. It In an 
arable country with little stock, the characteristic crops being 
Avheat and potatoes All tills area, the 'warp' of the northern 
portion, and the ‘silt' and 'fen of the souLhem area, Ims 
within historic times been reclninied by einbaukinents and 
drainage canals, into wliloli the water has to be pumped froni 
the lower levels, since moat of the land la below tide-mark. 
The process of warping Is still in operation In the Trent basin. 
An einbankuient is put round some 400 acres. Into this the 
turbid river water Is admitted at high tide and Is run off again 
after depositing Its burden of silt. Gradually a deposit of 
several feet thloknesa is built up, which, after drying and con- 
solidation, is levelled and provided with drainage dlbrnies before 
being put Into cultivation. On the seaward border, where a 
natural process of accretion is going on, reclamation generally 
proceeds by throwing up an einbankinaiit parallel to tlie shore 
as soon os the mnd-flat, whloh has grown siilllclently to acquire 
a natural cover of vegetation, Is wide euoiigli to Justify the 
expenditure on a wall. Thus tliore are sucoeeslve sea-walls 
round much of the Lincolnslilro coast and the Wash, the oldest 
of wliloli dates back to the Boinau occupation or earlier. Tlie 
whole of the fen country has thus been won from nn estuarine 
iiiarsh and la retained In ciiltlvation by an elaborate system of 
drainage channels, for the iiminteiianoe of which It is 'scutted' 
by Drinimge Boards or Oonimissloiiars of Levels. 

The roolulnied land Is ofgront fertility; tlie heavier portions 
are often loft In rich iinstiirago, but the 'silt' land In the 
neighbourhood of Boston, apaldiiig, Wlsbeoli to Kliig'e Lynn, 
cniistitutes the most productive fanning area in Groat Ihilaln. 
Potatoes form the characteristic crop, and the prodneo Is of flno 
quality, second only to the 'Dunbar reds' of the Lothlans 
Bootoh seed Is Imported because of lbs froedoni from Uiu 'virus' 
diseases, and Is grown twice or tliroe times It Is boxed and 
sprouted In nuheated glass-houses before planting ; bhorougli 
cultivation, the use of heavy dressings of nrtllluial manures ami 
spraying against disease, result In crops of 10 tons to the noro 
and upwards. Wheat and sugar-beet eve crops of liuportniice, 
but other Intensive cnlblvatlaiis are general, snob os the growth 
of onions and of bulbs, clilofiy tulips and narolssus, both for 
cub flowers and for sale. In the neighbourhood ofwiRboch an 
extensive area of fruit Qultlvallon has developed during the 
last fifty years. There la little live-stock except pigs. 

Inland of the silt land, stretching up to Peterborough and 
Oambildgo, lies the black fen, an area of black friable vegetable 
soil, reatlug upon a substratum of clay. Tills land, rloli In 
iilbrogenouB residues of the old ninrsli vegetation, grows heavy 
crops of cereals and roots of liidlfTeroiit quality, no manuro 
being required except superphosphate. Pototoos niirt market- 
garden crops, especially celery, are also extensively grown. 
These black soils ore steadily wearing out as the vegetable 
matter becoinea oxidised with cultivation, at tlie saino thiie the 
surface-level falls and tlie dlllloulty of drainage Incronses. Tlie 


uiuuuiBuuiuii. J.11U rnuiiiiimoioii was carrieo oui: piecoineal, and 
each undertaking has its own authority and Its own im watering 
raiials, which may traverse tlie land of another authority. 
Wsak antliorlties with small rating powers may ho rofinoiiBibin 
for vital seotfoiiH of river bonk or sea-wall, If the bed of the 
main river Is allowed to silt up or its outfall to become ob- 
Bhruoted the unwatoring of the wliole area may be innialred. 
Nob only hero, but in siinllnr areas all over Britain, drainage 
anthorltiea may, by long graduol neglect, bo suddenly faced 
wltu 63cx}8ndlture tlio land cannot b6at*| yofc abmidoiniioDt may 
endanger the land of other antliorltles. In other cases a river 
onurse inoy become so silted up and Impeded as to put out of 
action fleld-draliiage over wide expanses. Much work on the 
cleaning of river courses has been carried out with the oasist- 
pco of publlo funds by the Food Prodnotloii Deportment and by 
local autborittes lu 1018 and since. County Counolls have also 
been given powers of action, but owners are reluctant to incur 
even a Umited expenditure. Again, reolamoiloiis which are no 
longer practicable at present costs of labour could be under- 
taken by an authority on a large enouKli scale to avail itself of 
modern enrineerlng tests and methous. The cose for a per- 
inanent authority of wide powers la cogent, bub It Is lu conflict 
with all the British traditions of local government and the 
rosponslbllltles of private ownership. 

Btlll coming southward, Norfolk has long been a notable 
farming coimty. Generally It Is an area of fight soils, faring 
on a modlflcatlon of the rotation to whloh It gave its name, a 
flve-courso \yltli two corn orops, wlieatand then barley, follow/ng 
the seeds. The roots are lialf-drawn off for bnllook-feedfng, a 
feature of Norfolk farming, half-folded off with sheep. Sugar- 
boot Is now extensively grown as port of the root break. The 

generally of the high 

malting quality required by the pale-ale brewers. 

j Iniportant area round 

^nd Sandy, where market-gardening Is 
practised on thin gravelly and sandy soils, made fertile by 
London dung. Brussels-sproiits and 
atenia and Diarrows are the 

foldings are generally small. Dssex Is a 
highly fanned county of strong soils, the heaviest of which 
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-are now In pasture and devoted to milk production 'Wheat, 
barley, aud potatoes are tlio chief crops, and favoured by the 
dry autumn climate there is a good deal of seed-growing, parti- 
cularly rad and incarnate clover. Towards London, naturally, 
a good deal of market-gardening begins on suitable soils. The 
main inarket-gardening areas for the supply of London, for- 
merly as close iii as Ohelsea and Hammersmith, now lie in 
North Sent, on the light Bagsliot Sands of Surrey, and on the 
bnok earth areas in the Thames Valley as far as Staines, a good 
many of the old Middlesex growers having been pushed further 
afleld by tlie spread of building of recent years. In tlie Lea 
Valley, about Oheshunt and Waltliam Cross, and to a smaller 
extent in Sent, near Swanley Junction, is located an Important 
gla33-hou.se industry, growing tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes, 
and cut flowers under glass. It Is a highly skilled industry. 
The English tomatoes tlius grown have almost entirely ouatra 
the imported flrults ; while the English grapes have only beau 
kept out from establlslilng themselves In the Paris and New 
York markets by ad hoc tanfifs. 

Much of Kent, notably the Medway Valley and the seaboard 
(from llochester to Canterbury, la intanalrely cultivated for 
ftuit and hops, by comparatively large formers working with 
a high degree of skill and knowledge, both in growing and in 
nutting up their produce for market. To the south-west of 
Kent lies a very special area, the Bomney Marsh, land which 
lias mostly been reclaimed within historic times and which has 
to be protected ftom the sea and carefully un watered. Tiie 
soil is generally heavy and used fur grazing sheep, being the 
home of one of the most valuable of the British long-woolled 
breeds— the Bomney Marsh or Kants. The lambs ore bom in 
the Marsh, but leave It in August to winter on the nplaiids, 
coming back to the Marsh to fktten in the following April. 
Over much of the M^h the land la of exceptional richness, which 
can be heavily stocked and will fatten sheep without assistance. 

To the south of Chichester In 'West Sussex, forming a mari- 
time belt as far east os Worthing, is an alluvial area of silty 
soil of muoii the same composition as tiiat of the Feus 
Potatoes are, however, not grown, bnt the laud carries heavy 
■com crops, parblcnlorly of wheat and oats, four com crops 
being generally taken in a six-year rotation- Worthing la also 
a centre of glass-honse cultivation, and to some extent of out- 
door fmit-growliig. Behind this country lie the South Downs, 
which are an onshoot of tlia great moss of chalk country 
•occupying moat of tlie counties of Hants, Wilts, Dorset, and 
Berks, with many common ohoraoterlstioa in its Ihnnlng The 
soils are generally thin, and vary from light hazel loams to a 
sticky clay full of flints, and, under the old farming, lb was 
mainly arahlo with down postures on the heights. Sinca the 
war more of it has been put down to grass ; very generally the 
temporary leys have been extended. It used to be largely 
farmed on a four-course plan, in which two consecutive years 
were given up to a ancceaalon to green crops eaten oflf by shaep, 
4Q arranged that the fold passed over the land thrice in the two 
yearg. This was followed by two straw crops. It was essenti- 
ally the home of the Down breeds of sheep, South Downs in 
Sussex, Hainpshlres in Hants and Wilts, the closely allied 
Dorset Downs farther west ; bnt with tha daollne of arable alieep- 
formlng the Down breeds are less in evidence, and a good 
many mllob. cows occupy a country not particularly suited to 
them. Water is absent except In the river vaUoys, which are 
laid out in Irrigated water meadows, though the old channels 
and hatches for regulat^g the watering ate very generally 
falling into decay. largo anna are the oustom ; Indoed in this 
area can bo found men controlling several thousand. In one 
■cose upwards of twenty tboosand sores. A typical Wiltshire 
farm will ^ve above lbs water meadows a belt of strong ' threa- 
fleld' lend, growing two com crops for one year's fellow or 
-grass, above that comes the ‘fonr-flold' land already de- 
scribed, and above that down or the ‘bake,' thin land cropped 
alternately with green crops and oats. Somerset, Devon, and 
Oomwnll are varied milk-producing and atock-rslnug counties. 
Tha two former possess considerable orchards, chiefly apples 
for sals or for cidsr-maUng^ but the standard of management la 
far below that of Kent and the m^orlty of the grass orchards ] 
are neglected and worn out. Devon is tha home of a breed of 1 
grazing cattle, the red Davona, which have hod a wide extension I 
in the newer countrlea Near Panaaneo is a small belt of good 
land which rarely experiences frost and which, under heavy 
manuring, prodnoes two crops a year— early potatoes followed 
by broooolL In this area there Is also a good deal of flower- 
growing, particularly narcissi for ths early market- 

Turning northwoms, tha next area of special interest is the 
fruit and liop-growlng area of tha West Midlands, in tha valleys 
■of the Avon, Sev'em, Tame, and other rivers of Worcester, 
Hereford, parts of Gloucester and Shropshire. It la a CTeat 
applo^grq^ng country, partly omin for older. The uplands 
and the ilvoralde pastures are the nome of the femoua Hereford 
cattle, red with white feces, wlilch next to the Shorthorns form 
the most widely extended Drittah race, batter grazers than the 
Shorthorns In. rough conditions. In the Avon Valley, near 
Eveahniu and Pershore, lies a dlatriot of small holders eqgaged 
In hnUb and vegetable growing, tba plams on one hand, tha 
asparagus on the other, being known in all markets. It has 
been a rapidly growing and thriving coinmnnity, well situated 
Ibr the important South Wales markets, and both cultivation 
aind marketing are well developed, 

Fnrthep west on the Morohes of Wales comee an own hu^ 
■oonntry entirely devoted to grazlngflheep of verioue breade^iibh 
os the improved Bliropshlres, tha Welsh mountain slieep, Kerry 
SlU and Olun. Forest. Tha Severn Valley opens out Into the 


western plain of light soils, mostly deiUed from the New Red 
Sandstone, occupying tlie greater part of filiropshire oudStafford- 
shire and extending Into Cheshire and Montgomery. Tills is 
iiiaiiily a well-fanned arable country with a varied agriculture ; 
soma slieep and barley with bullock- feeding 111 stalls; soma 
dairying, potato and vegetable growing, as the country neats 
tlie crowded towns of tlie Block Country and the Potteries. 
Eaet of this is the elevated Midland plain, mostly grazfug-iand 
on rather heavy soils, with some femoos fattaiimg pastures 
in Leicester and Northampton. Cheshire is a highly fanned 
county, dairying on ttie heavy land, but also growing potatoes 
and vegetables for the excellent Man cheater market near by. 
West lAncaslilre, outside the liidustrial area, possesses also 
much potato and vegetable growing, and is mainly a country 
of small holders. North lancashTre and tha country up to 
Carlisle is again a stock-ralaing country, prodacing the mil^ 
cows which go into the town dairies of industrial lancaahlie, 
and mountain sheep. 

Tlie BCTlculture of Ireland presents the same contrast between 
east and west as does Great Britain. T^e combination of a 
heavy rainfall, a humid atmosphere, and a hill-coantry renders 
iiiucii of the land on tlie western aide of the island, firom Donegal 
down to Kerry, quite unsuitable for arable onltlvation. Portions 
of it are, however, thickly occupied In small holdings growing 
a few acres of potatoes, oats, and barley, often by spade labour, 
m conditions of extreme poverty, similar to the crofting dis- 
tricts of the Scottish Highmds. lu some areas the cultivated 
land has only bean won at linmense cost of labonr in removing 
rock and atones, in others it is little better than bog. To soma 
extant tha worst of the congestion, iDtenslfied ss it olten was 
by tbo BDrvlval of the 'nindale' system, which parcelled 
out the ocouplar'B land in several scattered plots, has been re- 
lieved by the pnrehase of estates and the resettlement of the 
tenants on statutory holdings of twenty to forty acrea These 
are held from tlie government on an annuity basis which covers 
the rent and amortisation within a period of sixty-eight years. 
As a rule, however, even on the newferms gr^ng predominates, 
tba sUple industry of the west being the raising of store cattle 
and horses and the production of milk for convarsiou into 
butter. 

Ulster is a country of small ferms, thirty to sixty acres on 
the average, mainly in tillage and highly cultivated. The sub- 
atantial character of the buildinga is notable, erected as a rule 
by the tenant under Die old system whereby ha possessed a 
saleable tenant right independent of the landowner, wbo did not 
execute improvements os an English or Bcottish landowner would 
Nowadays the farma are nearly all being acquired under the 
Land Purchase Acts The staple crops are barley, oats, 
potatoes, and flax, this being the ohief, indeed almoet the only, 
flax-growing district in the British Isles. In soniq districts, a.g. 
the Bann Valley towards Ooleralne, Scotch varieties of oats are 
grown for oatmeal. The soils towards the eastern seaboard, os 
in the Ards peuinenla, are easy working, and have always 'been 
inaiutaliied In a high state of fertflity by plentiful applications 
of seaweed- The rialds of nil crops, especially of potatoes, are 
exceptionally goo^ There Is a little cattle-feeding, bnt the 
live-stock are chiefly milch cows to supply Belfast and the 
industrial area, and pin, sheep being only seen os flying flock& 
Inlani^ near I^ngh Neagh, where grazing becomes more pre- 
valent, a characteristic feature Is the urmg of grass seed, 
chiefly rye-grass, bnt occasionally oome of the other grasseo. 

The centre of Ireland Is mainly a great limestone plain, through 
which low ranges of older rocks protrude. The surface is laramy 
covered by glacial drifts, bnt the drainage Is often so deBment 
as to give rise to great areas of peat- bog. Characterietlcslly It Is 
a grazing area of deep rich pastures, but Inters^rsed, especially 
in Tipperary, Llineriok, and Cork, with districts containing a 
felr proportion of good tillage land. Little wheat is grown, and 
oats mainly for home consumption ; barley on all the lighter 
lands forms the chief saleable crop. The famous pastures ora 
almost wholly given over to cattle. Yonng stores are bought 
from tha breeding districts In Uie hili-count^y former west, and 
are grown on to oe sold as two- or three-year-old stores in the 
Engllsb or Scottish markets. The export of stores used to be 
i almost the most Important feature of Irish farming, but of late 
years luunbers have declined, despite the great improvement in 
the quality of Irish store catitie that has followed the provision 
of good bullB by the Dapartiueut of Agricnltnro. The cattie are 
almost wholly Shorthorns, though Horefords aud Ab^eea- 
Aiigns are also to bo found. To sorna extent more cattle are 
fliilshed in Inland, and meat la exported Instead of beoafe ra 
the hoof, but the main reason for the decreased demand lor 
stores has been that fettening cattle in tlie arabla -oon^laa of 
Great Britain has latterly proved but an unprofitable bc^w. 

In the mixed ftrming areas dairying Is the main ipdusto, the 
milk being brought to creamBries for convertkai into butt^, 
the separated mQk being returned for coXf-rooriag and plg- 
feedlng. The creameries constituted wm fli** 
the mi^ oonsIdBrable oo-opBratlve effort: hi tbo Britiw Islos 
Initiated under the leadership of Sir Horace Idunkrtt. At 
the present time the Free Btate has insUtutM legislation 
to bring all the creameries of the country Into * single 
united coroparatlve enterprise, witii govetnmenlal 
vlrion. Plg^reedlng also forms an Important feature of Irian 
ferailng; Uiero la a valuable baoan-anring industry, and plga 
are exerted on the hoof or as caresses to tha adjacent Engllsb 
and Soottfoh markets. 8 h«^ ore Httte seen, not being snlt^ 
either to the riidi graxlngx or the omall mixed fejms. On the 
other hand, hoise-breedlBg has always found a^ngonjal home 
in Irelandj espeoiaBy ip the poorer iiHl-oo'fevry of the weak. 
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Hare light liorae-breedmg, wbloli has become no longer a matter 
of mach iii barest to tlie English and Scottish farmer, still prevails. 
The aoality of the stock has bean linmeusely Improved by the 
preinmin sires dlatrlbnted by the Department of Agriculture, 
and the great hoiae-fhlis at Balliiiaaloe and elsewhere, at which 
the produce is gathered up, are attended by buyers from all 
over Europa 

British Crops — As will have been seen from the above sketch, 
wheat la chiefly grown in. the eastern and southern counties of 
England; Scotland growing but little. The typical English 
wheat are large be^ed, heavy ylrldlng varieties, soft and 
deflcieiit in strength from the milling point of view. One 
strong variety has bean produced, Blffeue Yeoman, bnt that 
is only suited by the wanner and richer soils of the east. More 
widely grown varieties are Square Head's Master or Hed 
Standard, Wllhelinina and SwecUsh Iron on the colder soils 
These big-berrlad soft wheats are in demand for blacult-inaklng 
and for poultry-feeding The average Engllsii yield la given as 
about thirty-two busliels par acre, but tlie good farmer on 
averajro land la naually able to obtain forty busliels per acre. 

Barleys are almost wholly of the two-rowed type, narrow- 
eared In the south and east, wide-eared from Yorkshire into 
Scotland. The most widely grown varieties are either Archer 
or its derivatives, Beaven'a Archer, Fliiinage Archer, and Sprat 
Archer. The desideratum is always barley suitable for malting, 

1 e. a llglit-coloiired well-fllled starchy grain with a low nitrogen 
content, and this can only be attained on the wanner drier soils. 
The chief districts are Norfolk, Lincoln, and Yorkshire ; the 
Scottish barleys go largely to the distillers, wlio want a bolder, 
Hbroiiger grain than the brewers The soil must not be too 
bighly manured, hence inaltliig-barley Is often grown as a second 
straw-crop after wheat. 

Oats coiistltnte the leading cereal in Scotland and Wales and 
in the northern and western counties of England, helug more 
Taslstant than the otlier cereals to web and cold or acid soils. 
Scotland mws several varieties rich in protein and fat which 
are valued for oatmeal and patent foods , In England oats are 
mainly horse corn. The chief varieties are Swedish Victory and 
Abnudance, Sandy and Potato being the favonrlte varieties for 
oatiiieal The yield varies greatly from 6 up to 10 or 12 
quarters per acre. 

Potatoes constitute one of the moat profltabla of Brittsb 
crops, which even of late years liave produced as much as £100 
an acre over coneldavable areas. Qreat Brl^in la almost self- 
supporting in potatoes ; ^art from the out^f-aeoaon earllaa which 
begin to come even in January ftom the Canaries, Malta, and 
Eg^t, the only Importations are those attracted here in seasons 
ofhlgh prlcas from Holland, Germany, and Poland, though the 
amounts rarely rise to 10 par cant, of the total ooiisumption. 
The British acreage la about 640,000 acraa, and the average yield 
about 6 6 tons per acre. Intensive potato-nowlng, os pmotleed 
In the Lothlans and the Pen country, la generally a large 
fanner's business demaudiiig a high degiee of organisation and 
skill, and a conBldarnble expendlturs In fertilisers, cultivation, 
and spraying. The British potato should cook white and floury, 
siiould be larn, even, ana free from deep-set eyes. A wide 
range of varieties have been raised, especially oe varieties tend 
to ‘wear out' ; probably the stocks become generally coii- 
tamliiated with the virus diseases which greatly rednee the 

a eld. The breeding of new varieties was stlmnlated by 
,e appearance, early in the cantnry, of a new or hitherto 
neglected disease, 'Black Scab' or ‘Wart,’ which not only 
destroys the tubers of the potato, but leaves tlie infection foe 
long years m the soli. Tlie disease bad secured a firm hold 
In Lancashire, the Midlands, South Wales, and In other arena 
wiiare innch cottage and allotment oultlvatlon is going on, and 
at one time It threatened to render potato-growing In Brlbaia 
Impossible. Fortnnately an immune variety was discovered, 
from wliloh have been bred a series of new ' Immunea ' possess- 
ing tha cropping-power of tlis susceptible varietlos. The in- 
fected areas are now sohednled, and in these areas only immune 
varieties may be grown, thus permitting pobato-grawing evury- 
where, but checking any rapid apread oftho disease, the advent 
of which la indeed no longer destructive. 

Tha growth of root-crops, bumlpe and swedes, to some extent 
TBplaoed by mangels south of the Bord^ lias always been a 
dlstinotive feature of British farming. They provide tha basis 
of the winter feeding of cattle and sbaap, by the help of which 
also the straw could be trampled down inw dung. At tha same 
time they give the opportunity of oleaiilng tha land during the 
rotation. They ora sown late, In May or oven In June, after re- 
peated spring oultivatlous which germlnote and destroy some 
of the weeds, and the land receives several horae and band 
hoeings nnbll the tops gat so doss tliat much further growth 
of weeds la impossible. In the old Ihrmlng economy this clean- 
ing crop, the half or bastard fallow which replaced the bare 
Mlow of tlie opan-flald system, was regarded as the Indispens- 
able basts of the rotation, as the only way of keeping tha land 
fhaa of the weeds which teud to acoumnlate when com crops 
ore grown too frequently. The roots were not sold, and If a 
oasli valne had to be placed upon them os cattle-food the crop 
would rarely pay for tlie costa, but the advene balance could 
be felrly charged against the other crops of the rotation since 
they bsuaflted from the oaltlvatlons and manures applied to 
the roots. But even before the war the root-crop was often tha 
weak B^t in tha rotation. Both on heavy land and on the 
drier sous of the south and east it was an uncertain crop, apt 
to be pat^lly destroyed by drought or by the attacks of flea- 
Deetl^ and the fattening of bullocks on the roots was not always 
a profitable conversion. Only north of tha Trent conicl the 


farmer be sure of a good crop of swedes or turiilpH of proper 
feeding value. Nowauays, with the Increased costs of labour in 
relation to the prices of all agricultural xiroduco, the ^owtli of 
these crops la nearly always a source of loss to the fiinii, and 
substitutes are being sought One alternative is the growth of 
thousaiid-liead or marrow-stemnied knle, wliitli does not lequlrc 
the same ninouiit of inonnal labour in liociiig To some extent 
they keep the land clean by ainothnriiig the weeds. Vetches,' 
again, are used as a fodder-crop to keep the land clean, but 
'smobhariiig' can only be trusted when the land is clean at the 
outaet, and even then requires very careful cultivation. Again, 
only swedes can bs trusted to keep the stock anpxilicd with 
succulent food In snowy or frosty weather In January and 
Pabniary. The other albeniotivo to roots which raimersliav© 
adopted Is silage. After vaiioua trials British practice lins 
settled down ton mixture of winter oats, beans, and vetches as 
the beat silage crop. Sown In tlio aiituiiin it is ready to cut in 
early July In tlie south, when tlie vetches aro partly podded 
and the oat grains are in a milky stage In a tower silo the 
nilxtiire makes excellent allage, whicli can be fed to alinosl all 
claases of stock ftom November onwards Tlie crop is cheap to 

row, reliable, and lias the great advantage of being cleared iii 

lily, leaving time for a little cleaning and (allowing of the land 
before tlie early sowing of wheat Silage lias proved an excellent 
Bubstitiite for roots on both the lioavreHt and the lightest land, 
the only drawback being the high capital outlay involved lii 
the silo, whether of concrete, wood, or steel. Ooiicrete rIIos, 
which are the best, are landlord’s fixtures, and few landlords 
will risk tlie capital outlay when the next tenant may see no 
value in the silo. Good ellage can bo made in trench or stock, 
but the risks are greater and the waste may be considerable. 
The mangel-crop is larger, cheaper, and more dependable than 
swedes or tunilps, and iiiuy still be grown at a pioflt, but Scot- 
land la a little far north for its success, and general practice 
limits Its nsa to dairy cows and to ewes before lambing or at 
the end of the season If gross is scanty. 

Teinpomry pastures are another feature of British fariiilirg. 
The usual practice Is to sow hi tlie com a mixture of Italian rye- 
grass and broad red clover for a aliiglo year's ley to he cut for 
hay. Bub the custom of putting down teinnornry pastures for 
two, three, or four years Is greatly extending, in which case 
perennial rye-grass and cocksfoot take the place of Italian rye- 
grass, and perennial or single cut takes the place of broad red 
clover, together wltli a small quantity of wild white clover. 
Recently much attention has been paid to this latter plant, 
which is only a strain of the ooninion white clover Tnoss selected 
for its low creeping habit and its persistence, just as the other 
form, ‘Dutch’ clover, has been uncoiiBoIously selected for Its 
early vigour, upright, and, free-Beedliig habit, which makes it 
almost an annual, llio true wild white clover, originally 
collected from old pastures In Kent and Gloucester, x>rovidcn 
abundant and contiiiiious grazing of high quality, and leavos 
the land nsatly enriched In nitrogen. Modern practice tends 
to simplify the mixtures of bi'obb seeds, nnd to exclude many 
of the species found in natural xiastiires, and tliersforo iiichided 
In the older mixtures. A smixile mixture of coeksfoot and wild 
white clover with some perennial rye-grass to fill up at first, 
answers vary well on many soils. 

British Livs-sto6k.—T!he cattle trade of Great Britain Is pretty 
clearly differentiated Into breeding and feeding districts, the 
‘stores’ from the former being gathered up and redistributed 
over the feeding districts at great markets like Aberdeen, 
Oarllsle, Shrewsbury. Norwich, and Ohlohester, from wlilcli 
again they pass on to a multitude of smaller markets. Tho 
Scottish Hlglilaiids produce their own slowly maturing race ; 
sharply contrasted are the Aberdeon-Angus, not ii numerona 
breed, but perhaps the finest beef cattle of all, eminently 
suited for Btall-feoding. Tlie Shorthorns, bred in all districts, 
are equally valuable for grazing or stall-feeding. The south- 
west of Scotland has a local race, the black-polled Galloways, 
now obiefly used with a white Shorthorn bull to produce the 
ihvonrlte 'blue greys.’ Tlie Herefords, bred In the marcliaa of 
Wales, are magnificent grazers, which mostly find their way 
to the rich Midland pastures, as also do the less highly de- 
veloped blook Welsh ‘runts.' The red Devon cattle usually 
travel to the rich marshes of Somerset, Sussex, and Kent, soniS' 
to the Midland pastuTee, Bnt the British breeders are far from 
being able to supply the store stock required by the feeding 
districts, Le, the arable country where there are straw and 
turnips to bo consumed and farmyard manure to be made. For 
many years Ireland has been the great source of ‘stores,’ bwo- 
or three-year-old beasts to be fliilsTied in auiniiior on the fatting 
pasturee, in winter In atalls. The export ftom Ireland in 102® 
amounted to 808,101 (601,080 in 1024) ; on the average about one- 
qnnrter of the annual British kill are of Irish origin. Since 
1922 Canada has hoen allowed to resume the exportation of 
cattle that may jiasa on to British Ihrnis to fatten. The import 
in 1920 amoniitatl to 04,822, mostly high quality animals that 
only required a little finishing to ^ve them tha title of Scotch 
or English beef. 

The ihttening of cattle Is an integral part of British forming 
In order to supply the home deinond for beef of high quality, 
R aeiiiand inoat fnslstoiit Riid critical ATnong the working closAeB- 
of the great industrial oeiitran. It la a somewhat speculative 
business, because fat stock must be sold wlieii they are ready, 
every week’s delay means food consumed to no purpose. Storea 
may be dear to buy and the nmrkeb may have turned before they 
come to sale. But the greater losses come from the uncertainty 
of the breading of bought stores; the innjorlty may fatten 
quickly enongh, but a few will hang back and eat up the profit 
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on the whole bunoh. In this respect there hoe been an linprove- 
-^nent with the great grading up ol Irish sboies, due to the use 
^of preinlum bulls. Wood's liivestlgattons sliow also that much 
s,of the stall-feeding in hingland both pushes the cattle post the 
-jnost economic point and is wasteful of concentrated food in 
rtlie actual ration. 

f However, the great source of the unpioliteble character of 
rthe British cattle trade lies in the bud niarketing. Cattle are 
'«old In auctions and inarketa or direct to the butcher, but always 
the individual grazier, end os it were, by retail In the 
\inaller markets rings of buyers are Inevitable ; generally the 
«enlera and butchers know more of values than the fanners can 
|do. Tlie trade has to support a great following of salesmen and 
) dealers who know liow to malce their proilts by regrading and 
moving tiie stock to tlie right buyers at the right time, llie 
' butchers' profits are known to be out of all proportion to the 
fkrmere’, but no remedy can be found until fanners are ready 
'Sto unite into large selling organisations. 

) Sheep-farming is similarly divided into breeding and feeding. 

> The upland sheep farmers of the HIghlafida, the south of Scot- 
land, the Pennine Range, Wales, Eicmoor, and Dartmoor, send 
their lambs down Into great fairs for sale, and tlience they ora 
drafted to the arable fanns which want 'flying flocks' to eat 
off their turnips. The sheep-farmer on the higher hills generally 
has some lowland grazings on to which to bring his ewes for the 
winter, returning them to the hill in the spring to breed. The 
sheep know tli^r own lull, and a man taking a hlll-grazlng 
must pay a higher price for the sheep thus ‘ acclimatised.' 
Sheep are also inovra from the north to the midlands and 
south of England for summer grazing: the London parks are 
grazed with sheep that may have been bred In Caithness. The 
older ewes from the hills will be bronght down to the better 
grazings and put to a ram of a more quickly maturing breed 
^(Oxfoi^, Suffolk, Hampshire, or Shropehlre), to have a lost lamb 
} or two that will fatten with the motiier. Tliese upland fkrms 
^ are witness to great migrations of their sheep In spring and late 
summer, migrations to and from the different pasturages and 
* for sale. On the other hand a large number of farmers on the 
1 better land both breed and feed, only buying In occasional 
I rams or a draft of ewes to refresh the flock. They may be 
gross or arable fanners. In the latter case the lambs are finished 
on turnips and green crops or to an Increasing degree on the 
leys. The practice differs also with the breeds; Hampshlres 
Iamb about the New Year, and the lambs will be pushed on for 
sale in August. lire Dorset Downs, which are barely distin- 
guishable and live on similar land, will be brought on mors 
slowly to sell in the early spring of the following year. Tiie 
Dorset Ekirns lamb well before Ohrlstinas, and ore pushed on 
for the Easter trade. Sometimes they are made to give two 
I orqpB of lambs a year. 

.. With the multiplicity of breads (the Ministry of Agriculture's 
>)handbaolc records 86 dlatliiot breeds with flock books of their 
own) English wool shows a great range of variation, but there 
-are three main classes. There le the coarse parti -coloured wool 
mixed with hair or kemp of the mountain breeds like the Scotch 
'^Blockbce, which has lbs market for making honieepune and 
^carpets. There Is the typical English long wool, sometlines 
(lustrous or seml-lustrous, of the LIncolna, Lelcesters, and 
I Romney Mareli breeds, used for olotlis aud In varying demand 
' according to the fashions. Then there are the Down breeds, at 
the head of which are the Southdowus, with a close short fleece 
of soft wool with a purl, though never equal either In flneneas or 
In purl to the Marino wool, Tliere Is room for considerable 
Improvement in the wool of many breeds, especially of the hill 
' sheep. In so many oases the hreedare have dellbaiatsly aeleoted 
the coarser-woolled rams beoansa of the greater proteotiou snch 
a fleece Is supposed to afford in the severe weather to which the 
Hocks are exposed. But It has not been proved that hardiness 
is neoesBaifly dependent on the coane fleece. The English 
breeds that have nod the widest extension are the Lincolns and 
‘Romney llarsh. They may bo found In South America, the 
i^lkland Islands, New Zealand, and the rougher parte of 
iTlctorla and New South Wales. They are hardy, especially the 
• Romney Marsh, yield good carcasses and a boovy clip of wool, 
-The Leicestera, some of the Down breeds aud the Ohavlots are 
'also to be found In America, New Zealand, aud Australia, where 
VcaroasB as well os wool le wanted. 

\ The British pig industry, chiefly English, has never developed 
jas might hare been expected fkom. the great market close at hand. 
The numbers remsfned almost stationary for the long period 
of the depression, and though there has beeu a distinct upward 
movement elnoe the war, It la still sultjoct to great fluctuations 
with the etate of the market. Esriners go In and ont of pig- 
keeplug, and nnmbers can be rapidly worked up. The losses 
aud tartrlotlonB caused by swlue-ftverhave also tended to make 
fanners distrustful of plg-keeplng. Tlie British public are 
esseiitlally beef and mutton eaters, just os the German public 
are consumers of the more economical veal and pork. English 
formers sopply the market for fresh por^ bnt they have left 
the bulk of the bacon trade to go to the Danish, Swedish, and 
American, pr^aoeis. The Bntfsh bacon fhccorles have a 
dlSonlty indeed In obtaining supplies, e^solelly of the stan- 
dardised bacon type of pig In which tlie Soandluavian farmers 
have specialised. We have too many breeds of pigs, many of 
them unsulted to the bacon factory, and the English pig- 
breeder, with some sort of a market always at hand, has followed 
his fancy and paid Utile hsed to the unlfonnlty required by the 
bacon factory. Tlie bacon factory has been held secondary to 
the Irash-meatTmarket, and the ventures of farmers' orgaiilsa- 
tions with bsoon. fhctorles have generally proved disastrous. 


English pig-breediDg Is fairly uniform in practice The sows 
may bo allowed to graze, but after weaning, the young pigs are 
kept in sties and pushed on os fhat os poBsIble With good 
management they should make bacon pigs of S-0 score at under 
seven inotitlia Latterly many men have expermieuted with 
outdoor systeiiiB of grazing pigs on grass or on fodder crops. 
But the pig, with Its coniparatively small stomach, cannot deal 
adaquately with bulky fibrous food ; so much time fa lost that 
the total consumption, even of coneantratad food, before the 
pigs are ready for market Is generally greater on the outdoor 
system. The standard ration Is a mixture of barley-meal 
and wheat ofihla This Is best supplemented with sklm-inllk 
or whey, failing which the young pig must have some green, 
food and flsh-meal or similar material to supply the necessary 
vitamins and minerals Some English breeds, like the Berk- 
shlres and Saddlebacks (Hampshire Hogs), have a considerable 
vogue ill America, but the large White or Yorkshire is the most 
widely travelled English breed, and has been the foundation 
of tile Improvement of the native Scandlnaviau races Into their 
standard Mcon pig. 

RbrsM.— England is the home of the ' thoronghbred,' but 
the breeding of racehorses cannot be regarded os fanulng. 
Even light horse braedlug of the hnnter cTaas is also largely 
passing Into speolallats' hands, though a few farmers like to 
breed a colt or two every year. Light horse-breeding should 
be regarded as a hobby rather than a business, yielding a 
certain amount of sport and sometfines profit. If the former 
can break the horse and show lb with hounaa 

Heavy horses are still bred by farmers, but generally as a 
side-line rather than a main element In the econo^ of the- 
fhrm. Three breeds ora reoomilsed In Hrltsin. The Shire 
hoTSB, the heaviest breed, has Its ohlef home In the country 
bordering the Fens, but the March conntlas of Wales produce 
large numbers of axoallent cart-boisea wbicdt are essentially 
Shires. The bigger Shires are chiefly In demand for town dray- 
horses dealing with heavy loads over short hauls, for whii^ 
parpose they seem still to be more economical than motors. 

Clydesdales from the south-west ofScotland are very close- 
to the Shires, on the whole a httle lighter and more active. 
The Suffolk Fnnchea are smaller In numbers and almost confined 
to the sastem counties ; they are horses of great conrage and 
activity, shorter-legged, and without feather Fanners with a 
turn for horse-breeding will work their farm wltli mares and 
keep two or three more than would strictly be needed. Half 
a dozen mares can then be put to a good horse every year, for 
the mare need only be off work for a short time before and 
after foaling. Cart foals are not the same tronbla about a farm 
as ‘ blood ' foals are ; at two and a half they can begin to do- 
some light work, and their training poceeds wlthont much 
disturbance of the ordinary routine of the Harm. 

Poultry. — ^Poultry-fiarmlDg has made very considerable ad vances- 
alnce the war both In the way of batter fowls and better metboda 
of rearing and feeding. StlU more have improvementa in the 
management made poultry-farmlDgnar at a paying bnsiiiess. It 
is esthnated that in England and Wales alone the total number 
of fowls and ducks had Increased ffom 81 million in 1918 to 8& 
million In 1926 The value of poultry production now exceeds 
that of wheat. These figures do not inoludo tbs large numbers 
of poultry kept in gardens and baok-yards on holdings of less 
than one acre. 

Poultry-keeping In Britain follows two coursea Many 
farmers keep a fair head of poultry In smell flocks round mov- 
able houses in the fields. The birds pick up a proportion of 
their food ; production is cheap both as regards food and 
labour, but fewer eggs are laid aud mostly at the cheap season. 
Under the intensive system several tbonsand birds may be kept 
on a few acres of land In large honsM with alternative runs. 
Artifloial rearing la practieed, and the fowls specially selected 
from laying strains are pushed on to lay In the winter when 
eggs are dearest. Foultr^-keeping on these lines Is a speoialist 
busineas, demanding for snccesa unremlttlDg care to avoid 
disease and to minimise expendltnre on labour. 

Agricultural SoaUttes . — ^Potent factors In anloultnral pit^ 
gresB have been the agTlcultnral societies which have existed 
for the lost hundrad years or more In varions parta of the 
country. By their annual shows they have done much towards 
the Improvement of live-stock, and have greatly forwarded the 
introduotion of new implements ; several of them have also 
been the effective agencies in the spread of education, befOTB 
the creation of the nnmerons agricultural coUegea whl^ now 
exist The societies were also pioneers In the provision of 
facIlltleB for obtaining analysla or manures, &c., teste of awos, 
and Other expert Information for their roesnhers. F or a long 
time they were, again, almost the only agencies janylng on 
syetematfo experiments and deraonstiitlona on the use ol 
fertillseTs and trials of new varlfeHea of 
oldest of the societies Is theHighlond audAgii^tiural Sm^, 
which dates from lY8i, and was Inoorporated Ig; Royal barter 
in 188t The society had In 1927 about nawnbera, a 

capital of daa89.031, and on Income In the same of , 

of which £20,4S7, leM expenses £18/148, consisted of receipts 
from the annual show. The society ^olds an mnnal ^ow in 
different parts of Scotland, piihllshea an anunri journal, giv« 
export adVoe by means of ito office™ to its members, and aMlsts 
loral agricultural BsaoolatioDB throughu^ Scotland. Jointly 
with the Royal Agrloultnial Society of England, it rondn^ 
examinations In agrlonlture and In dairying, on which tho 
national diplomat these shhlects Is grants. 'Dib l^yal 
Agrionltural Society of Ertglend was founded in 1888. and h^ 
ito 1927 11|600 membau Its invested funds amounted to 
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t%on ; C. S, Oxwin, Farm Accounts ; Brihsh Breeds of lave 
Stock, Ministiy of Agrioulture : Journal of the Mmtsbry 
of Agriculture (monthly); ^tttsTi Journal qf Agri- 
culture (quarterly); Jowmai of Agricultural Science 
( annual ) ; International Year Book of Agncultural 
Stat%st%os, Borne. The Miniatry of Agrioulture and the 
Scottish Department of Agrioulture publish through 
the Stationery OfSce annual volumes of Agricultum 
Statistics ; see also the Agrieultural Output ^ England 
and Wales (1926). 

Agnrlgrentlim (Gr. Ahragas), a Greek town on 
the south coast of Sicily, founded by a colony 
fiom Gela (itself a Doric colony 50 miles to the 
eastward), is said in the 6th century B.O. to have 
had 200,000 inhabitants, and its tenitory e^sbended 
right across Sicily.^ It was defeated by Syracuse 
in 445 B.O., demolished by the Caitbaginians in 
406, and in the Funic wais it was compelled to 
submit to the Romans. In 1086 A.D. it was taken 
from tlie Saracens by Roger Guiscard. The modern 
Girgenti (q.v.) still shows numerous and splendid 
ruins of which the best preserved are the Temples 
of Concord and Hei a ; tlie oldest probably that of 
Heracles. The Olympieion was gigantic. 

Agrlniony {Agrinwnia), a genua of Rosacees 
( q. V. ). The Common Aeu-imony (^. Eupatoria ) is 
a native of Britain and other parts of Europe, 
growing in borders of fields, on waysides, &c. It 
has spikes of blight yellow staiiike flowers, and 
hooked achenes adapted for distribution by animals. 
For Hemp Agiimony, see Eupatorium. 

Aj^lppa, Cornelius (1486-1535), a cabbal- 
istic philosopber, bom at Cologne of noble family, 
early entered the service of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, was Colet’s guest at London in 1510, 
lectured at Pavia, and was made doctor both of 
law and medicine, provoked the enmity of the 
monks and the Inquisition at Cologne, and prac- 
tised medicine at Fribourg in Switzerland and at 
Lyons. Appointed historiographer to Charles V. 
at Antwerp, he wrote on the vanity of the sciences 
and on the occult philosophy, ana was accounted 
a magician ; strange tales being told of his black 
poodle, of his magic mirror, and of his over-curious 
pupil, who was rent in pieces by demons. See his 
Life by H. Morloy ( 1860 ). 

Agfrippa, M. Vipsanius (63-12 b.o.), a Roman 
general wno commanded Octavian’s fleet at Actinm 
(31 B.O.), and did good service in Gaul, Spain, 
Syria, and Pannonia. He married Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus. See also Herod. 

Agrippi'na, daughter of Agrippa and Julia 
(daughter of Auguetus), was a faithful wife to 
Grermaniciis, but banished by Tiberius to the 
island of Pandataria, died by voluntary starvation 
in S3 AD. — Her daughter, Agrippina, one of the 
most detestable of women, was bom at Ubiorum 
Dpjt»c?KOT (Cologne, q.v.) and married Abanobarbus, 
by whom she had a son, afterwards the Emperor 
Nero. Hei' third husband was the Emperor Claudius, 
whom she poisoned. Dltimately’ sue was put to 
death by Nero in 59 A.D. 

Agrrostenuua* See Corn-cooele. 
Agrrostis* See Bent Grass, 

Afftelekf a Hungarian village on the Czecho- 
slov^c frontier, near a remarkable labyilntb of 
stalactitic caverns, some neatly 100 feet in 
height. 

Ajfattcate, another name for the Avocado Pear 
( q.v.). 

Affnadllla, a seaport on the NW. coast of 
Puerto Rico, trading in tobacco, sugar, coffee, &c. ; 
pop. 11,000. 

J^nado, Alexander Maria ( 1784-1842), hom 
at ^ville of Jewish family, took service -with the 
French, was aide-de-camp to Boult, and settling at 
Paris, became one of the wealthiest qf bankers. 


A^raascalienteSf capital of a Mexican state 
(p(m. 132,500) of the same name, about 270 miles 
N W. of Mexico City, stands at an altitude of over 
6000 ft., amid volcanic hills; it has copper and 
silver smelting and manufactures of textiles, 
tobacco, olcohmic beverages, &c. Pop. 48,000. 

Ague. See Malaria. 

Aguessean, Henei Francois d’ (1668-1761), 
a very learned and public-spinted lawyer, bom at 
Limoges, was thrice cbancellor of France, defended 
the Galilean liberties, opposed Law’s financial 
schemes, and wiote many volumes on law, econo- 
mios, philosophy, and theology. 

Agnilar« a town of Spain, 26 miles SSE. of 
Cdi^ba, trading in com, wine, and oil ; pop. 15,000. 

Ag uilar , Grace (1816-47), bom of Jewish 
parentage at Hackney, lived long in Devonshiie, 
and wrote The Spirit of Judaism and a number of 
graceful religious fictions. 

^gnilaS) a port in the Spanish province of 
Murcia, exports ores, espaiiio, and £gs ; pop. 17,000. 

A gninal dny Emilio (b. 1870), a rebel leader in 
thePhilippine insmTection against Spain in 1896- 
98 and later against the Umted States. He was 
captured in 1901. 

A gnlhag , CAPE, the most southerly point of 
Africa, lies about 100 mUes ESE. of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The Agullias Bank extends along 
the whole southern coast of Africa. 

Ahaggar. See Sahara. 

Ahasne'rns is the name or title by which 
several kings of Media and Persia are mentioned in 
the Bible (see Esther ] ; as also the traditional 
name of the Wandering Jew (q.v.). 

Ahldeilt a village of Hanover, on the Aller. 
See KOnigsmabk. 

Allleil) a manufacturing town of Westphalia, 
situated on the Wevse, 18 miles SE. of Munster ; 
pop. (1925 ) 22,244. 

AMqnist* August Engelbert ( 1826-89 ), pro- 
fessor m Finnish at Helsiugfora, wrote grammatical 
and lexicographical works. 

Ahmadiya MoYementy an Islamic sect 
founded in 1889 by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (1839- 
1908) of Qadian, a village of the Punjab. By 
miracles, mystic revelations, prophecies, and pro- 
claiming himself to be the Mabdi, the promised 
Messiah, and, later, the incarnation of Vishim, 
he gained many converts from orthodox Moalemiam, 
although his boast of half a million is absurdly 
exaggerated. He claimed to Lave discovered the 
tornb of Jesus at Srinagar. Hk policy was 
peaceful and non-political, but after his death 
dissensions arose in the movement. It has con- 
tinued, however, in an active state, and its mis- 
sionary enterprises have prospered, not least in 
England. See H. Walter, TAe Ahmadiya Move- 
ment (1919). 

Ahinedabad' {hettev Ahmadahad], chief town 
of a district in Guzerat, second among^ the cifies 
of the province of Bomb^, is 60 miles 
of the head of the Golf of Cambay. It was built 
in the year 1412 by Ahmed Sha^ and finalty 
came under the power of the British in 1818. 
It was formerly one of the largest and most 
magnificent dries in the East, and in the ISth 
century hod a pop. of 900,000. Its architectural 
relics are gorgeous, even m tJie midst of decay, 
and illusti'ate the combination of Saracenic with 
BLindn forms mainly of the Jain type. The Jama 
Masjid, or Great Mosque, rises from the centre of 
the city, and is adorned by two superbly decorated 
minareta. There is likewise on ivory mosque, so 
I called b^uBu althon^ built of white marble, it 
is lined with ivory aim inlaid with a profusion of 
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journeys to the mainland, achieved a great work, 
in spite of the lavages of Penda, the heathen ruler 
of Mercia. He died at Bamhurgh in 651. 

Hamilton (1830-1906), English poet and 
novelist, ivos hoin at Pans, the son of an Armenian 
and of a daughter of Admiral Sir George Collier. He 
seived seven yearn in the Biitish army, and then 
settling down in the New Forest, devoted himself 
to literatuie. Among his poems are Eleonorc 
(1866) and Songs without mime (1882); among 
his novels, Eita (1869), The Marstom (1808), and 
Passages in the Life oj a Lady (1887). 

Aide-dc-camp, an officer attached to the 
personal staff of a general ofiicer. He cariies all 
ovdem on the field of battle, and, when thus 
acting 08 the mouthpiece of the general, is to he 
implicitly obeyed ; an aide-de-camp’s mistake led 
to the famous but undesigned light cavaliy charge 
in the Crimean war. In garrison and quarters the 
aide-de-camp siipeiintends the general’s household, 
and acts as his secretary. Before an officer can be 
appointed an aide-de-camp, he must have served a 
certain number of yearn with hia regiment. Intel- 
ligence, linguistic qualifications, and good horse- 
manship are geneially taken into account ; and in 
practice officei's above the rank of captain are 
seldom selected as aides. A major-general has one, 
a lieutenant-general two, and a general three aides- 
de-camp ; in the field, four aides are allotted to the 
officer commanding in chief ; each receives an 
addition to the pay of his rank. As nominal heaiL 
of the army, the sovereign may have an indefinite 
number of aides-de-camp, and the office is much 
sought after, both as an lionour and as conferring 
the army rank of full colonel.— lu the United 
States aimy a lieutenant-general is allowed two 
aides and a military secretaiy, with the rank and 
pay of lieutenant-colonel ; three and two aides 
respectively aie allotted to major-generals and 
brigadiers, selected in the former cose from captiuns 
and lieutenants. 

Aidin, or Ayi5IN {^Oilzel-Sissar), a town of 
western Asia Minor, on the Mteander, was built 
out of the iiiiiiB of the ancient Trallea It lies 45 
juiles SE. of Smyrna ; pop. (1927) 11,987. Itsti-ade 
in morocco leather, cotton, and fruit is important 
and many minerals aie found in the neighbourhood. 
It gives name to a vilayet ; pop. (1927) 211,760. 

Aids were originally payments to which every 
tenant in chivalry was lial)le. In the earlier feudal 


gems. There are some twelve other mosques and 
six famous tomha. The modern Jam temple is of 
singular beauty. The prosperity of the place was 
almost wholly destroyed by the rapacity of the 
Mahrattas, but it has largely recoveied, and is still 
famous for its manufacture of rich fabrics of silk 
and cotton, biocades, and articles of gold, ailyei, 
steel, and enamel. The pottery is very superior ; 
and paper of various sorts is largely manufactuied, 
chiefly fiom j’ute. Pop. (1901) 185,889 (1931) 
313,789. — The diatnct, mainly a gi'eat alluvial plain, 
has an area of 3800 sq. m., and a pop. of 1,000,000, 
of whom about a tenui are Mohammedans. 

Ahluedtia^aT {Ahmadnagar)^ a to^vn of the 
province of Bombay, 132 miles E. of Bombay, is 
the third city of the Deccan. In 1797 it fell into 
the hands of the Mahrattas, and in 1817 of the 
British. It became a municipality in 1866. Strong 
carpets, cotton and silk cloths, and copper anti 
brass pots are manufactured. Population (1921 ) 
40,878, mostly Hindus. Theie are aeveiol smaller 
places of the same name in India. 

Ahiuedpur's a meanly built town of India, 
in the state of Baliawalpur, 40 miles SW. from 
Baliawalpur ; pop. ( 1921 ) 8256. 

Ahmed Shah* the first monarch of A^hanistan, 
bom about 1724, was the son of Seman luian, chief 
of the Abdali tnbe. He served in the bodyguard 
of Nadir Shah (q.v.), and on his assassination re- 
tired to Afghanistan, where he induced the native 
tribes to revolt and to choose him sovereign. His 
wealth and military talents made him popular, and 
he gradually so far extended his conquests that, on 
his death in 1773, he left to his son, Timur, an 
empire which reached from Khorasan to Sirhind, 
and from the Oxus to the Indian Sea. 

Alin, Johann Franz (1796-1866), born at Aix- 
la-Cliapelle, taught there and at Neuss. His 
French Grammar for Germans ( 1834) went through 
more than 200 editions, and was succeeded by 
similar works on English, Italian, and Dutch. 
Ahn’a method — an extension of Seidensbuokei’s 
(who died 1817) — is that of making the example 
precede the rule, so that the pupil leains a forei^ 
language much as he leai-ued his own. 

All'rimail (Avestan, awromainyus, 'darkspirib'), 
the evil prindple, opposed to Ormnzd, in the dual- 
ism of later Zoroastrianism. See ZoboAster, 
Paesees, Zend-Avesta. 

Ahrweiler, an old walled town of Rhenish 
Prussia, situated on the lower Alir, 23 miles NW, 
of Coblenz ; it is a centre of the wine trade. Pop. 
6000. 

AlinachapAn, a department of Salvador, sepa- 
rated by the river Poz from Guatemala, produces 
coffee, wheat, sugar, coal, gold, «&c. ; pop. 80,000. 
The capital, Ahuachapdn, manufactures hats 
whisky, cigars; pop. 28,000. 

AliTiraMazdAh. See Parsbes, Zend-Avesta. 
Ahwaz, a town of Persia, in Arabiston province, 
on the river Kamn (q.v.), is the centre of a grain 
and oil-producing district; pop. 4000. Near ib 
are ancient ruins. 

Aicard, Jean PBANgois Victor (1848-1921), 
French poet and author, a native of Toulon, was 
from 1909 a member of the Academy. Chief among i 
his poems are Formes de Provenoe (1874), Miette el 
Nori (1880), J6su8 (1896); among his novels Le 
roi de Camargue ( 1890), Maurin des Mawres ( 1908 ) ; 
and among his plays Le P^e Leho7inard (1890), 
Aid, First. See BAndaqe, Ambulance. 
jLldan, St, the founder of the Northumbrian 
Church, was sent from Iona in 635, in answer to 
King Oswald’s summons, to become the Bishop of 
Nor thumbria. He established himself in the iamnd 
of Ifindisfarne, and thence making missionary 


law the emergencies in which the lord could call 
upon the tenant to help him were not defined. 
But in England the ordinal y occaeions on which 
on aid might be demanded were defined by Magna 
Charba to be the ransoming of the lord’s person, 
the knighting of his eldest son, and the marriage 
of his eldest daughter. The amount of the aid m 
the two last-mentioned cases was fixed by statute 
in 1276 ; and in 1362 the amounts thus fi.xed were 
made binding on the crown. They were abolished 
in 1660. The name of aid was, however, also 
applied, down to the time of William IIX, to 
pailiamentary taxes for extraordinary purposes, 
including the land-tax. See Feudalism, Tax. 
Aigai, See Edbssa, Vodbna. 

Algion. See Vostitza. 

Aigospotamoi (Gr. ‘goat -rivers’), in the 
Thracian Chersonesns, is famous for the defeat of 
the Atheuian_ fleet by the Laced earn onians under 
Lysander, which ended the Pel<monneBian war and 
the predominance of Athens in Greece, 406 B.O. 

Aigrette is the French name of the bird known 
in England as Egreb, the lesser white heron. 
Hence the term came to be used for its feathery 
crest, for feathers in a lady’s head-dress, and more 
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loosely for any head- dress like a plume, a bouq^uet 
of flowers, or an oinaiuent of precious stones. 

AigUeS-Mortes {Aqua Mortucn), a small town 
in Franco (pop. about 4000), in the depaitiiient of 
Garcl, with fine complete medieval raiupaits. Ibis 
situated in an extensive salt-mai'sb, and is about 
3 miles from the Mediterranean, with which it is 
connected by a canal. In the middle ages, when 
the sea came much nearer the toivn, it was a very 
important Mediterranean harbour. St Ixiuis sailed 
thence in 1248 and 1270 foi the Crusades. 

Algai'lle (Fr. ‘ needle ’ ), an instrument used by ! 
military engineers to pierce a lock for the reception 
of gunpowder, when blasting is to be effected. Tbe 
word is also used of the needle-like peaks or 
summits of mountains, especially in the Alps. 

Aiglin, or Aihuit, a town of Heilungkiang pro- 
vince, Manchmia, on tlie right bank of the Amur, 
trades in grain, oil, mustard, tea, &o. ; pop. 36,000. 
By the treaty of Aigiin { 1857 ) Russia obtained the 
left hank of the Amur. 

Aikciij Conrad Potter, Ameiican poet, born 
in 1889 at Savannah, Geor^, giadoatea at Har- 
vard in 1912, and devoted himself thereafter to 
literature. His poems, sensuous, musical — at times 
to excess — ^include Earth Triumphant ( 1914 ), Turns 
and Movies (1916), Punch, the Immortal Liar 
( 1921 ), Priapus and the Pool (1922), Senhn { 1926) ; 
Scepticisms, a volume of criticism, appeared in 1919 
and Blue Voyage, a novel, in 1027. 

Aikillf John, son of a Unitarian tutor, was horn 
at Kibworbh, Leicesbei-ahire, 16th Januaiy 1747, 
and after studying at Edinburgh and London, took 
his M.D. degree at Leyden University (1780). He 
practised in Cheater, Wanington, Yarmouth, and 
London; hub in 1798 retired to Sboke-Newington, 
where he died 7th December 1822. A friend of 
Priestley, Eiaainus Darwin, John Howard, and 
Southey, he was a voluminous author; his works 
including Lives of Howard, Selden, and Usher ; the 
General Biogi'aphy (10 vola. 1799-1815); and the 
well-knoivn Evenings at Home (0 vols. 1792-95), 
written in conjunction with his sister, Mrs Bar- 
bauld (q.v.). — His daughter, Lucy Aikin, was 
born at Warrington, 6bb November 1781, and died 
at Hampstead, 29th Januaiy 1864. She was author 
of Epistles on Women (1810); Larimer, a Tale 
(1814); Memoir of John AiMn, M.D. (1823); 
Memoirs of the Courts of Eliaaheth, James I., and 
Charles I. ( 6 vols. 1818-33) ; and Life of Addison 
( 1843 ). See lier Memoirs, Misedlames, and Letters 
(1864). 

Aikman* William, Scottish portrait-painter, 
was boim at Cairnie, Forfarshire, in 1682, and 
died in London in June 1731. Intended hy his 
father for the law, he followed the hent of his own 
inclination, and studied art instead in Edinburgh 
and Rome. Aikman settled in Edinburgh, and 
practised portrait-painting with success tul 1723, 
when he was persuaded by the Duke of Argyll to 
remove to London. He executed many impoi taut 
commissions, including portraits of Gay, Thomson, 
John Duke of Argyll, Lady Grizel Baillie, and 
Allan Ramsay. In style he tollowed Emeller. 

Allanto {Ailantus cacodendron, the ‘tree of 
heaven’), a lofty and beautiful tree, of the family 
Simarubaceee, by some placed in Rntaceee, a native 
of Soutb-eastem Asia, was brought from China in 
1761, and is now frequently planted to sbade public 
wallM in France and Italy. It has also been intro- 
duced into Germany, Britain, and the United 
States, bat is apt to he injured by frost when 
young. The leaves are large and pinnate, ivith an 
odd leaflet resembling those of the ash. The tree 
grows very well on cnallty soils, and is easily pro- 
pagated. The wood is grained, satiny, and 


suited for cabinet-making ; the leaves afford nutri- 
ment to a species of silkworm (Bombyx Cynthia) 
^d the_ Chinese eat the young foiced leaves It 
is sometimes known as Vemis du J^on, apparently 
by confusion with certain species ofRhus. 

. AiD3% Pierre d’ (or Petms de Alliaco), theolo- 

g an and Nominalist philosopher, was bom iu 1360. 

hancellor of tbe university of Paris, and Bisliop 
of Cambrai, be was made cardinal in 1411. He 
took a chief pait in the Council of Constance, 
where he Leaded the refoim party, but agreed to 
the sentence on Hnss and Jeiome of Prague. He 
died at Avignon in 1420. 

Alisa Cratot roclty islet of Ayishire, 10 miles 
W. by N. of ffirvan. Rising abruptly out of the 
sea to a height of 1114 feet, it forms a most striking 
object. It IS about 2 miles in circumference, and is 
acoessihle only at one point, where the accumulation 
of debris has formed a rough beach. The rock may 
he described generally as a mass of trap, assuming 
in some places a distomct columnar form, with 
dimensions far exceedin g th ose of the hasaltio 
pillars of Staffo. On the NW., perpendicular cliffs 
rise to a height of from 200 to 300 feet; on the 
other sides, the Craig descends to the sea with a 
steep slope, covered with grass and wild-flowers, 
with numerous scattered fragments of rook. Till 
idle erection of a lighthouse (1883-^6), the only 
inhabitants were goafo, rabbits, and wild-fowl; solah 
geese, in parbicuiM, breeding in the cliffs in count- 
1^ numbers. About 200 feet from the summit are 
some springs, and on the ledge of a crag on the 
I eastern front, are the remains of on ancient strong- 
hold. 

Ailnrns. See Panda. 

Almards Gustave, the Fiench Fenimore 
Coopei, was bom in Paris, 13bh September 1818, 
and shipping as a cabin-boy to America, spent 
those ten years of adventure in Arkansas and 
Mexico which furnished the themes of moat of his 
novels. He travelled also in Spam, Turkey, and the 
Cancasns ; in Paris served as an officer of the Garde 
Mobile (1848); organised the Francs-tireurs dela 
Press e against the Geimans (1870-71); and aftei 
some years' confinement in an asylum, died 20th 
J une 1883. Of his ve^ numerous novels many have 
been translated into English. Gustave Aimard was 
a pen-name, his real name being Olllvier Gloux. 

Almoin.} a French monk of Fleuiy of the later 
10th centm-y, wote a history of the Franks to the 
year 653 and a life of Ahbo, the abbot of Fleury. 

Ain, a French river lising in the mountains 
of Jura, and flowing 118 nmes south-westward, 
through the departments of Jura and Ain, till it 
falls into the Imone, 18 miles above Lyons. 

Ain, an eastern department of France^ sepoiated 
fiom Savoy by the Rhone. The eastern part is 
mountainous, with summits 6000 to 6500 feet higL 
The area is 2248 square miles, and the population 
( 1931} 3!^, 918. Bourg is the capital. 

Alng ftWj Alfred, sou of a London architect} 
was bom m 1837, graduated from Trinity HaU, 
Cambridge, and after holding a cure near Licbflel^ 
in 1866 became a reader at the Temple Church, in 
1887 a canon of Biostol, and in 1894 Master of the 
Temple. Author of the articles on Lamb and Hood 
in this work; of selections, with a memoir, from 
Hood ; and of a book on Crabbe (‘Mot of Letters’ 
series, 1903), he is beat known in literature as 
biographer (1882, 1888) and editor (6 vols. 1883-88) 
of Lamb. He died 8th February 1004. 

Ainmlller, or AinmUllbr, Max Emaituel 
.( 1807-70), was bom in Munich, was trained ip the 
royal porcelain mannfaotoiy there, but, discovering 
new method in glaas-painting, became dii-ector m 
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a great establishjiient for that art. His work is to 
Toe seen at Regensburg, Glasgow Cathedral, West- 
minster Abbey, and elsewhere. 

Aino. See Ainu. 

Ainslie, Hew {1792-1878), poet, ivas a native of 
Ayrshue, who in 1809 became clerk in the Register 
House at Edinburgh, and in 1822 emigrated to 
America, where, after a spell in Robeit Owen’s 
community at New Harmony ( q. v, ), he managed 
breweries. He wrote three or four very fair lynca 
and more than a hundred very indifferent ones, and a 
PtlgrimagBtotheLaTid of Burns ( 1822; newed. 1892). 

AiHSty* o territorial division or jurisdiction in 
some paits of England, as in Cambridge, Dorset, 
Devon, but especially York (q.v.); see Notes and 
Queries, July 1904. 

Ainsworth. Robert ( 1 660-174S ), lexicographer, 
was born at W^oodvale, near Manchester ; and, 
educated at Bolton, taught a acliool there, until, 
about 1698, he removed to London. In 1714-36 ho 
produced his ( now obsolete ) Latin Dictionary — one 
of several educational works. 

Ainsworth, William Franois, an EngUsh 
physician, geolo^t, and traveller, was bora at 
Exeter in 1807. He studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and, after receiving (1827) his medical diploma, he 
travelled in France, and prosecuted geological in- 
veatigationa in the Auvergne and Pyrenean moun- 
tadns. Returning to Edmbnrgh in 1828, he con- 
ducted the puhRcation of the Journal of Natural 
O/nd Oeogrcf^iccd 8eien.ce, and delivered lectures on 
geology. In 1832-33 he did good service against 
the cholera ; in 1836 he waa attached as physician 
and geolo^t to the Euphrates expedition under 
Colonel Chesney, and returned home in 1837 
through Kurdistan, the Taurus, and Asia Minor. 
In 1838-41 he visited the East with Rassam and 
Russell, their chief objects being to explore the 
courae_ of the Halys, and to visit the Nestorian 
ChiistiBns in Kuruistan. Amongst his works are 
Beaearches tn Assyria, dic. (1838) ; Travels in Asia 
Minor, dsc. (1842); i%6 (Bairns of the (Jhristmn 
Ahori^es of the Turkish Empire (1843); and 
Trm^ in the Track of the 10,000 Greeks (1844). 
He died 27th November 1896. 

iJnswortlli William Harrison, was bom in 
Manchester, February 4, 1805, and educated at the 
grammar-school. A solicitor’s son, in his seven- 
teenth year he was articled to a solicitor ; and on 
his father’s death in 1824, came up to Loudon to 
complete his l^aJ studies. Two years later, how- 
ever, he marri^ a publisher’s daughter, and him- 
self turned publisher for eighteen months. He hod 
contributed some articles to magazines prior to 
1822, BO that his first-born was -not Sir John CJwo&r- 
ton ( 1826 ), an anonymous novel, beprolBed by Scott, 
but partly, it seems now, the work of a Mr Aston. 
Anyhow, hia earliest hit was Boohwood ( 1834), with 
its vivid description of Dick Turoin’s ride to Yoric. 
By 1881, a penod of dose upon half a century, he 
had published no fewer than thirty-nine novels. 
Several of these appeared origmally in Bentley's 
Mucellany, AtnswoHh's Magasdne (1842-64), and 
the Nesjo Monthly, of which he was snocessivdy 
editor; and seven of them were filustrated by 
Cruikshank — viz. Boohwood, Jcu^ Shejmard 
Tower of London. ( 1840), (hiy Fawhes (1841 ), Misers 
Daughter (1842), Windsor Castle (1843), and St 
James's (1844). To these may he added his 
( 1837 ), Old St PavTs (1841), and Lanca- 
shite Witches (1848), as possesdng some intrinsiG 
claim to literary merit. He died at Reigate, Jan- 
naiy 3, 1882. See Life by S. M. Ellis (1910); 
bibliogiaphy by H. Locke (1026). 

Aln-Ta1>, a town of Turkey, on the Sadjur, 
on affluent of the Euphrates, 60 miles NNE. of 


Aleppo. The cliief tiade is in inferior tissues, 
tobacco, and giains. Pop. (1927 ) 39,671. 

Ainu* a lace probably once spread over all 
Japan, but now reduced to about 16,000, found 
chiefly in the islands of Hokkaido and Sakhalin. 
They axe short in stature, but strongly built; 
intelligent, hut dirty in habits. They speak a 
language diatiucb from Japanese, and appear to 
be rapidly dying out. Tlieii featuies are rather 
European than Mongolian. Their Imirmess has 
been exaggerated. TJiey exist principally by 
hunting and iisliing, and aie polygamous. See 
JAPAN; and books liy Chamherlaiu (1887), Torii 
(1910), and Batoheloi (1901, 1928, &o.). 

Air* or Asben, an oasis -kingdom in North 
(Fieiich ) Sudan. Agadea ( q. v, ) is the capital. The 
country is piincipally inhabited by three tribes, all 
Tuaregs, with some admixture of negro blood. 
The valleys are naturally rich in tropical vegeta- 
tion, but they are poorly cultivated. Although 
the valleys of Air are in the region of the tropica, 
the climate is comparatively temperate. 

Air is the mixture of gases constituting our atmo- 
sphere. Formerly all afcrifoim fluids weie called ' 
‘airs’ (oxygen being called dephlogisticated «/>)» 
but in this sense the Avord ‘ gas ’ is noAv used. For 
the chemical composition of air, its chief properties, 
and the phenomena they give rise to, see Atmo- 
sphere ; also Air-pump, Barometer, Balloons, 
»&o., Gases, Storms, Wind, &c. ; and for tlio law 
as to air, the lost paragraph of the article Light. 

Afr, in Music, see Aria. 

Alra. See Hair-grass. 

Air-bath. See Compressed-air Bath. 

Air-beds* or Air-maitresses, differ only in 
shape aud size from air-cushions, half-beds, pillows, 
and the familiar travelling-cuBliions, Tliey weio 
firntmadeat a moderate price after the introduc- 
tion of Mackintosh cloth, an air-tight fabric con- 
sisting of tAvo pieces of cloth united by an inter- 
posed layer of india-rubber spread on in solution. 
They are still mode in essentially the same way, a 
thin sheet of vulcanised rubber being placed between 
the two layers of cloth, and the Avhole made into 
one fabric, so to speak, by pressure. When they 
are inflated, a screw stop-cook prevents the escape 
of air. An air-bed consists of a sack in the form 
of a mattress, usually divided into a number of 
compartments, each air-tiglit ; a projection at one 
end foiins a bolster. Each compartuiGnt has a 
valve, through which the air is bloAvn in. Air- 
beds and pillows are valuable in cases of siokneas 
and for camping out, and have to a large extent 
superseded Water-beds (q.v.) and water-pill oavs, 
Awhich aie formed of thicker material, consisting 
entire^ of vulcanised india-rubber. When the 
air-bed or mattress is not made Avith several air- 
tight compartments, the walls of the single com- 
partment are tied to each other at vaiious points, 
so that the Avbole may preserve its shape when 
inflated. Their worst fault is their liability to he^ 
spoilt by a rent or piiuctuve ; and if not taken good 
care of, they crack and become troublesome or use- 
less. Air-beds Avere known as early as the begin- 
ning of the 18tli century, but being made of leather, 
Avere expensive. 

Air-bladder, or Swimming-bladder, a thin- 
walled sac, containing gas, which lies underneath 
the backbone of most bony fishes. It arises as a 
pouch fiom the gut, usually from the region of the 
gullet, and its stalk often remains open, as the so- 
called pnenraatic duct. In the primitive Polypterus 
of the Nile and West African rivers, the air-bladder 
lies yentrally. In the mud-fishes or Dipnoi it 
functions as a lung, and points the way to the 
Inngs of land vertebrates. As to its function in 
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ordinary bony fiabes there ie still some uncertainty. 
It has glandular tissue on certain parts of its lining, 
and can secrete gas, thus discharging an aerostatic 
function, and enabling the fish to adjust itself to 
varying pressure at different depths. The store of 



Air-bladder of Oarp : i 

Consisting of two parts, B and 0, Joined by a iiari ow neck ; 

A D, a canal communioating witli oesopLogus, £1. 

oxygen may possibly help in some cases in respira- 
tion. As the anteiior end of the air-bladder is 
often connected with the ear, the organ may act as 
a resonator, or possibly in making the fisli moie 
sensitive to changes of pressure and the like. In 
a few cases the muscular contiaction of the bladder 
produces sounds by setting internal membranes in 
vibration. This interesting organ has also some 
practical impoitance to man since it furnishes 
the finest Mnd of isinglass. See also the aiticle 
Fishes. — The Aih-sacs connected witli the lungs 
of birds are treated under that head. 

Air-cellS) or preferably Air-spaces, in plants, 
are cavities containing air in the stems or leaves, 
which aid gi*eatly in effecting the interchange of 
gases necessary tor the life of the plant. They 
consist for the most part either of the intercellulaT 
spaces, or of cavities fonned by rupture, as in 
grass and umbelliferous stems. In terrestrial 
plants they communicate with the exterior by 
means of tne Stomata (q.v.). An interchange is 
thus establiflhed between tne living cells of the 
plant and the outer air, and this is hdped by move- 
ments due to wind, by changes of temperature, and 
the like. They are especially large and numerous j 
in many Aquatic Plants (q-v._) which are partly; 
or entirely floating— mainly owing their buoyancy 
to this cause. 

AIrd, Thomas, minor poet, was bom at Bowden, 
Roxburghshire, in 1802. At the university of 
Edinburgh he made Coiiyle’s acquaintance ; whilst, 
as tutor in the family of a Selkirkshire farmer, he 
often met Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. He was 
destined for the church, but preferred to devote 
himself to letters, and in 1826 published 
a Tragaiy, with other Poems; in 1827, Beligious 
Charactei'istics^ a seiies of prose essays which Pro- 
fessor Wilson eulogised in BlackwoocPs Magazine. 
From 1836 till 1863 Aird edited tlie Dumfries 
Serald, a new Conservative journal. The DeviVs 
Dream, his best-known poem, has a Landoresque, if 
not Dantesqne grandeur ; but Aird’s poetry never 
became popular. Whether the themes are colossal, 
as in ITAe DemVs Dream, or pathetic, as in My 
Mother's Gra/ue, there is the same clear, vigorous, 
picturMOue ■word-painting. In 1846 appeared his 
Old Bach^or in, wie Scottish Village, a volume of 
tales and sketdies ; in 1848, a collected edition ot 
his poems ; and in 1852 he edited the select poems 
of David Moir (‘Delta’). Aird died at Dumfries, 
2Sth Apnl 1870. See the Life by J. Wallace, pre- 
fixed to ‘the fijfth edition of his poems ( 1878). 

JJrd]ri6f a flourishing to'wn in NE. Lanark- 
shire, 2 miles E. by N. of Coatbridge, and 11 E. of 
Glasgow. Standing on the higm-road between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, near the jMConkland Can^ 
and the London and North Eastern Railway, it 
owes its prosper!^ and rapid cto'h^ to the abund- 
ance of coal and ironstone in tne vicinity. Minin g, 
iron manufacture, and engineering are the leadir^ 
industries. The weaving of cotton goods for Glas- 


gow luanufactureia is carried on to a considerable 
extent, os also is paper-making. In 1832-1918 it 
united with Falkiik, &c., in sending a member to' 
parliament, and it became a municipal burgh in 
1849. Pop. (1831) 6594; (1861) 12,918; (1891> 
16,133; (1901)22,288; (1921)25,062; (1931) 25,954. 

Aire (ancient Vicus Julti), a French town in 
the d^artnrent of Landes, on the Adonr, 80 miles 
S. of Bordeaux. It is a bisliop’s seat, and has an 
ancient cathedral. Aire, famous m Roman times, 
was the capital of the Visigoths under Alaiic, but 
is now much decayed. Pop. 4000. 

Airedale Terrier, a breed of dog originating 
in Yorkshire, especially in the valleys of the Aire 
and Wharfe. They were once knorm as Waterside 
or Bingley Terriers. See Terrier. 

Air-engine, a form of heat-engine in wLiole 
ah- is tlie working substance. 

It is a well-known condition, applicable to all 
heat-engines, that (presnpposing the working parts- 
of the machine to be the best possible) the heat con- 
verted into work bears the same pr-oportion to the 
total beat given to the working substance as the- 
range of temperature bears to the absolute tempera- 
ture of the source of heat. Thus, supposing an 
engine to receive steam (and the law is the same- 
for steam, air, or any other substance whatever) at 
the temperature of 276“ F., and dticharge it at 
that of 120“ F., the fraction of heat wHch it can. 

275 - 120 

convert into work will be 255~+l[6i O'bout 2L 
per cent, of the total beat sirpplied. Tliis pro- 
portion would be, of course, peatly reducetf m 
praetice, owing to imperfections in -the machinery ; 
but these being equally likely to occur in all prime 
movers, we need not consider them here. The 
lowest limit of temperature available being prac- 
tically constant, fixed either by the temperature 
of the atmosphere, or -that obtainable in a con- 
denser, it follows that greater economy can only 
be looked for in the Section of increase of initial 
temperature. In ordinary steam-enginra, in which 
the pressure and temperature increase simnltane- 
oosly, the latter is limited by the former, which 
in its turn is kept, ^ considerations of safety, 
comparatively low. ^9^en, however, superheated 
steam (.steam whose temperature is above the con- 
densiug-point) or heated air is used, the temperature 
is limited only by the power of the metals compos- 
ing the macliiue to resist the internal pressure of 
the steam or air, the desti-uctlve action of beat, or 
the chemical aotion of the fluid at that temperature. 
With heated air an explosion, at a given teinpera- 
ture, is less likely because of the lower pressure, 
and would be comparatively harmless. It als» 
enables the sepamte boiler to be dispensed with. 
With steam, the danger arises from the great in- 
oi'&ase of volume when water evaporates, unless- 
the steam is subjected to_ve^ great pressure. 

Air-engines, in their pi'incipw workiug 
verysimUar to ordinary steam -engines. They are 
jJmost invariably single-aotiiig ; they are some- 
times worked simply by heated air, and som^ 
times with the air whior, having passed through 
the furnace, is mixed with all the gaseous products 
of combustion. The latter method Ij as tlie immense 
BidvcLntag& tliab it iitilises tho boat irould 

otherwise be rejected into the chimney, and so- 
prevents considerable waste of fuel. i 

The more heat carried away by the discbarged 
oir the smaller evidently is. ceteris paribus, bhe- 
range of temperature of the- macliiue, the 

less, therefore, its efiBciency. The distinctive 
prinoiple of Styling’s air-ei^ne, as of the later 
air-engines, consists in utilising a great part or 
this wasted heat, and thus economising fuel. This- 
k efifeot^ by memrs of a ‘ regenerator,' or, more 
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properly, ‘economiser,’ consisting of a chambei 
filled with, metallic sieves of wii e-gauze, through 
which the hot air is made to pass outwards from 
tlie cylinder, after liaviug pei formed its work on 
the working-piston of the engine. The fieah ah 
enteiing the cylindei for the next stroke is com- 
pelled to pass inwards throngh the legenerator, and 
jibsti'acts from it the lieat left ip it 
The figure shows one of Stirling's air-engjnes. 
E is the plunger which works in the receiver CAB. 
This receiver is double, 
the inner lining being 
pierced with small holes 
to admit of commumca- 
tion between the fi.TiTm1n.r 
^ace and the interior. 

The regenerator is placed 
on the space AC. By 
the motion of the plunger 
the air is alternately ad- 
mitted to the upper and 
under portions of the 
receiver, passing through 
the regenerator. The 
upper portion is always 
in communication with 
<T, the cylinder, m which the piston H works. At 
P is placed the ‘refrigerator,’ a coil of copper tube 
through which cold water posses. This refrigerator 
abstracts the heat wasted through imperfect action 
of the regenerator. 

This method of preventing waste of heat was 
tiMt di^vered by the Rev. Dr Stirling, who 
obtained a patent for it in 1816. In woiking with 
at the ordinoiy pressure of tlie atmosphere, 
Jiowever, the engine was found to require to be of 
iMge dimensions as compoi’ed with a steam-engine 
of the same power,* and in order to obviate this 
objection, compressed aii was used, the idea 
'With Mr James Stirling, C.E, Seveial 
other difficidties_ were successfully suimounted bv 
the Messrs Stu-ling, and eventually two inuiroved 
«enm^ WCTe constructed, one of wWli was tested 
to My 40 horae-power. This latter engine did 
all toe work of toe Dundee Foundry Company 
regulwly for upwards of three yeai-s, during Aioh 
jieuod they employed no other motor. At the end 
of to penod It was laid aside, prindpolly owing 
VMto failure of one of tL heating 

Captain Ericsson, in his attempt to introduce 
Jus calonc-engme in toe ship which bore his name 
expenenced precisely toe same difficulties and dis 

the same remedies, 
material of the 

beator, caiued by the rapid clianges of temperature. 

Air-engines have been constructed, in which solar 
rays, concentrated by means of an arrangement of 
muTora, are utilised as the source of heat. These 
have been called solar engines. For a very different 
aand of air-engine, see Compressbd Air Motors. 
Alre-snr-l’Adoiir. See Aire. 

Aire-snr-la-Lys* a fortified town in the French 
^apartment of Pm- de- Calais, on the Lys, and at 
tlie junction of three canals, 30 miles W. of Lille 
fias one fine clmich, St Pien-e, some 
SlXTe and a consider- 

the last quarter of the 

pnrposM b^^he“'In "■‘iapted to' militaiy 

engineering section of toe British 

in V service. 

^1911 an air battalion of the Royal Engineers 

■«vaB orSmiBB?!** ^ aeroplane section! 

pi . ^g^msed, and in the following year the Roval 
Plpng Coins was constituted. It included toe 
military an^ naval ‘wings,’ but in IQU toe latte? 


became an independent foice as the Royal Naval 
Air Sei vice. The air services gained in iniporLance 
during theyeaia of the Woild Wai (see Balloons 
AND Aeroplanes), but attempts to co-ordinate 
the adminiatratioii met with little success till the 
passing of toe Ah Force {Constitution) Act, 1917 
The act piovided foi the eBtablishnient of an Air 
Force and an Air Ministry, and the adniinistiation 
of the Force by an Air Council under the presidency 
of the Secretaiy of State for Air. Other moinbeis 
of the Council are the Under-secretary for Air (who 
is lespoiisible for finance, civil aviation, landed 
propel ty), the Chief of the Air Staff (who super- 
vises opeiations, mtolligenco, training, &c.), the 
Director-general of Supply and Itosearch, and a 



the Air Force Special Ilescive, the Auxiliary Air 
Force, and the T*erritorittl Air Foico. It is divided 
into a number of homo and ovei'seas coruumnds ; 
the unit is the squadron, consisting nonnally of 
twelve noroplanos. A special section of the Force, 
comprising three coniinanda, is devoted to home 
defence. There are educational OBtablishments at 
Cranwoll (cadet-college), Andover (stalT-eollogo) 
and Halton ( training dep6t). Tlie strength of the 
Force is about 33,000. 

Air-gun. In one of tho simplest kinds there is 
an air-diamber placed aliovo the bairol, and the 
two communicate by a valve opening just behind 
where the bullet is placed. By moans of a syringe 
m the stock, tho air is condensed in tho chamber 
On pulling the triggrer the valve opens, and im- 
mediately the bullet is projected with considerable 
force by the elasticity of the compressed air behind 
it. Some air-guns have the external appearance 
of stout walking-sticks, and are called air-canos. 
llie air-gun was known in France moio than two 
cen tunes ago ; but tho ancients wore acquainted 
with some kind of apparatus by which air was 
made to act upon the shoitor arm of a lever, while 
the larger aim impelled a bullet. Inventions for 
using oom])resBed air to discharge largo shots with 
pieces of ordnance were patented by Bessemer ( 1867 ) 
and others. Lieutenant Zalinski of the American 
army invented in 1886 a large ‘ pneumatic gun ' for 
throwing shells containing dynamite. It was used 

v®, of ^ ®98. Most air-guns, however, 
aie little more than toys, 

Alr-lqck. When hollow cylinders (Camons, 
q.y.) of iron are used for founding the piers of 
bridges und^ water, it is now the custom to use 
condensed ^ in them, tho pressure of wliioh does 
not generaUy exceed two atmospheres beyond the 
ordinary atmosphenc pressure This iron shell is 
open at toe bottom, but air-tight and water-tight 
at aJl othOT pomts; thus water is prevented frW 
naing in it. As part of tho arrangement, it is 
necessary to have at the top of the ctdMon or else- 
where a ohamber, called on air-lock, to serve for toe 
and entrance of men and materials. This 
Mmparatively ^all chamber has an outer and an 
inner door. The outer door is shut after a man 
ent^, and just then the air around him is at its 
ordiuaiy pressuje. But before the inner door is 
opened, the air in this chamber is compiessed like 
tiiat in the caisson, and he can then descend to his 
work. 

AlrolO} an Italian-Swiss village, in the upper 
valley of the Ticino, and 160 yards from toe 

Pop (T&oST?^.”^ Gotfchard Tunnel. 

AJr-plants. See Epiphytes. 

rm “’’f^^^ont for removing the air 
or ^ The essential part is a hollow brass 

or glass oyhnder, in which an air-tight piston is 
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made to move up and down by a rod. From the 
bottom of the cylindei-, a connecting tube leads to 
the space which is to be exhausted. This space is 
usu^y formed by placing a bell-glass, calM the 
receiver, with edges ground smoom, and smeared 
with lai'dj on a flat, smooth plate or table. When 
the piston is at the bottom of the ban-el, and is 
then drawn up, it lifts out the aii from the barrel, 
and a portion of the air under the receiver, by its 
orvn expansion, passes through the connecting tube, 
and occupies the space below the piston, which 
would otherwise be a vacuum. The air iu the 
receiver and barrel is thus rarej^d. The piston is 
now forced down, and tlie effect of tliis is to close 
a valve placed at the mouth of the connecting 
tube, and opening inwards into the baixeL The 
^ in the Barrel is thus cut off from returning 
into the receiver, and, as it becomes condenseo, 
forces up a valve in the piston, and escapes into the 
n.tmospliere. When the piston reaches the bottom, 
and begins to ascend again, this valve closes; 
and the same process is repeated. Each stroke 
diininishes the quantity of air in the receiver. 
Theoretically, there must always he a portion left, 
though that portion may be rendered less than any 
Uisaignahle (Quantity ; and, apai-t fi-om leakage, the 
process is hraited by the presauie of the remaiii- 
ing air being insufficient to open the valves. The 
degree of rarefaction is indicated by a gauge on 
the principle of the barometer. By means of the 
parbral vacuum formed by the air-pump a great 
many interesting experiments can he performed, 
illustrating the effects of atmospheric pressure, 
and other mechanical proper-trea of gases. The air- 
pump was invented by Otto Gueiicke (q.v.), 1654; 
and though many improvements and varieties of 
structure have been since devised, the principle of 
alL even the modem rotary, mechamoally very 
different, types, or the types in which a falling 
■column of liquid is used, is the same. See VaCUITM. 
In the old type two ban els are generally used, so 
os to double the effect of one stroke. The in^ter 
used for bicycle and motor pneumatic tires is also 
an air-pump, used with the converse purpose of 
forcing m air. See also Blowing -MAOH iNBS- 

Aii^acs are outgi-owths fi-om the Inngs of 
birds. They lie in the chest and abdominal 
region, are in direct connection with the bvMches 
■of the bronchial tubes, and are usually nine in 
number. The air entering those reservoirs is 
warmed, and must to a slight extent lessen the 
specific gravity of the bircL The air-sacs inci^ease 



Diagram of LungB and Mr- 
saoa of the Pigeon : 

Tr, trachea; I, lungs; a, peri- 
tracheal air-sac with Its 
divertlcnla (b and o) into 
the humams (dl and be- 
tween the pectoral muscles j 
a, tnterme^te air-sacs; f, 
abdominal or posterior al^ 
saoa. 

(From COans, after Helder.) 


the respiratory content, secure more thorough 
aeration of the lungs, and assist iu internal perspi- 


ration, thus helping in the regulation of the body 
temperature. In most birds some of the air-sacs 
communicate with an extensive series of air-spaces 
in the bones and under the skin. Hints of these 
air-sacs, so characteristic of birds, are to he found 
in some reptiles 

Air-shill. See Balloons and Aeroplanks, 

Airy, Sir George Beddell, K.C.B., Astron- 
omer Eoyal, was bom at Alnwick, 27tli July 
1801. In 1819 he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was elected scliolar (1822) and 
fellow (1824), having the year before come ont 
senior wrangler. In 1826 he was elevated to the 
Lucasian professorship of mathematir^, which he 
rescued from the reproach of being a sinecure, by 
delivering a course of public lectures on experi- 
mental philosophy ; in 1828, he was made professor 
of Astronomy, and had the management of the 
newly ereetea Cambridge Observatory intrusted to 
him ; and in 1836 he succeeded Pond as AHtronomer 
Roy^. By his introduction of new or more perfect 
scientific instmmentB, and of more rapid methods 
of caJculation ; by hm researches iu magnetism, 
meteorology, photography, &c. he deservedly ob- 
tained the reputation of being one of the ablest 
and most indnfai^able of modem savonto. To 
observe total solar ^pses, he visited Turin (1842), 
Gotiienbnrg (1851), and Pobes, in Spain (1800); 
he was president of the Royal Society (1871-73). 
Among his woiks are Astronomical Observations 
at Cambridge and Greenwich (20 vols. 1890-57) ; 
Catalogue of 3156 Stars (1849); Ipsimch Lectures 
on Astronomy ( 1851) ; Algelrra'ical and Numerical 
Theory of Errors of Observations ( 1861 ) ; Undulaion) 
'Theory of Optics (1866); Atmospheric Chromatic 
Dupersion (1869); Magnetism (1871); and Notes 
on the Earlier Hebrew Scriptures fl876). He 
retired on a pension in 1881, and died in London, 
2d January 1892. 

Aisle (from Lat. oki, * a wing’) means any lateral 
division of any part 
of a church, whether 
attached to the nave, 
choir, or transept. 

The number of aisl^ 
varies in different 
churches. In Eng- 
land, as a rule, there 
is only one on each 
side of the nave or 
choir; in most foreign 
countiies, there are 
frequently two, and 
at Antwerp and else- 
where there ore three. 

The continental edi- 
fice, it would seezn, 
have antiqui^ in. their 
favour for this airange- 
ment ( see Basilica, 

Church). The word 
is often incorrectly applied to the passage between 
church pews. 

Atsnc^ a French river, flowing 160 miles north- 
weat\Yara and westward through the departments 
of Maine, Ardennes, Aisne, and Oise, tiU it falls into 
the river Oise, above Compiigne. It gives name to 
a battle (Sept. -Oct. 1214) iu the World War 
(q.v.). 

Ai|8 HAj a depai-tment in the north of France, 
oompiising pai-ts of Picardy, Brie, and the lie de 
France; aiea, 2866 sq.m. Hilly in the south, level 
in the noith, it belongs to the (wwin of the Seine, 
and is watered by the rivers A isn e, Marne, and 
Oise, by other navi^ble streams and canals. 
The soil is fertile, the oMef products being gra^, 
wiiX6> ftud cidoT' It is idiQ seat of considerSilDlo 
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woollen, glass, and other mannfactures. Laon is 
the capita. Pop. ( 1901 ) 634,204 ; (1931 ) 489,368. 

Aitken, John (1839-1919), physicisb, achieved 
distinction in inveatigation of atmospheiic dust, 
dew, oylones, &c. He died at hia hiidin-place, Fal- 
kirk. Hia Collected Soienhjic Papers weie edited 
by Knott in 1923. 

Aiwalyk (Aivali), a seaport in NW. Asia 
Minor, on the Gulf of Edremid (Adramyti); pop. 
(1927) 13,534. There is a considerable tiade in 
olives and oil, and lead ore is found locally. 

Alx, a French town, formeily the capital of 
Provence, in the department of Bouches-du-Rlidne, 
18 miles N. of Marseilles. It is believed to have 
been founded by the Roman consul, C. Sextius (120 
B.C.), on account of the inineial springs in the 
neighbourhood, and thence to have gob the name 
Aquoe Sextice Aix is the seat of an oi'chbiBliop, 
and poBseaaes a college, an extensive public libiury, 
and several museuins The bapisteiy of the cathe- 
dral is believed to have been originally a temple 
of_ Apollo. Tlieie is also an old clock -tower 
with a quaint clock. The industry of this again 
flouriabmg town consists chiefly in the cultivation 
of the olive, in leather-dressing, manufactures of 
flour, soap, machinery, and trade in oil, wine, 
almonds, &c. The warm spiings ai-e slightly 
sulphurous, with a temperatnie from 90° to 100° F., 
clear and transparent, almost free from smell, yet 
with a slightly bitter taste. The field on which 
Marius defeated the Teutonea lies in the plain 
between Aix and Arles. In the middle ages, under 
the Oonnts of Provence (q.v.), Aix was long the 
literary capital of southem Europe. It was the 
birth-place of Vauvenargues and C6zanne. Pop. 
(1931) 38,332. 

Alx-la^€]iap6lle (Ger. Aachen), the capital 
of a district in Rheinland, is situated in a fertile 
hollow, sunounded by heights and watered by the 
Wurm, 40 miles W. by S. of Cologne. Pop (1867) 
67,923 ; ( 1910) 156,0^ ; (1926) 155,222, overwlielm- 
Catholic. ALx-la- Chapelle is the centre 
of a valuable coal district, and of numerous 
manufactories, especially for spinning and weaving 
woollen fabrics, and for nee<fie and pin making. 
There ore also immense mannfactm'es of machinery, 
beRs,_ glass buttons, chemicals, and cigars. As a I 
pimcipal station on the Belgian-Rhenirir railways, 
Aix is an important centre of trade. The city is 
rich in histonoal associations. It emergM from 
historical ohscuiity about the time of Pepin ; and 
Charlemagne founded its world-wide celebrity. 
Whether it was his birthplace is doubtful, but 
in 814 it became his grave. In 796 he had rebuilt 
the iinpeiial palace, as well as the chapel in 
which Pepin had celebrated Christmas in 766. The 
present town-house was built in 1363 on the ruins 
of the palace ; the chapel, after beinjgdMtroyed by 
Normans, was rebuilt by Otho HI. in 983, and 
foims tbe_ nucleus of the cathedral This ancient 
cathedral is in the form of an octagon, which, with 
vanons additions round it, forms on the outside a 
Eixteen-sided figure. In the middle of the octagon, 
a stone, with the inscription ‘Carolo Magno/ 
marks the supposed site of the grave of Obarle-* 
mame. In 1216 Fj ederick II. caused the remains 
of the emperor to be inclosed in a costly shrine. 

In the newer part of the bnRding are kept the 
so-called ‘great relics,’ which, once in seven 
yeara, are shown to the people in the month 
of July. Much has been done to restore this 
venerable pile, noteworthy being the marble and 
rnosaao decoration of the interior of the octagon. 
The columns brought by Charlemagne from the 
palate of the Exarch at Ravenna to decorate the 
interior had been caiTied off by the Frencli ; but 
most of them were restored at the peace of Paris, 


and replaced in 1846. The town-house, adorning 
the market-place, is flanked by two toweis older 
than itself, which sulfeied much by fiie in 1883. Its 
coronation-ball, 141 feet long by 62 wide, in vvliicli 
thirty-five German emperors and elei en empiesses 
celebrated their coioiiation banquets, has been 
restored to its original foini, and the walls have 
been decorated with frescoes of scenes fiom the life 
of Charleiiiagne. Before the town -house stands a 
beautiful fountain, with a bionze statue of Clioiie- 
magne The Suerinondt Mnseuin contains an in- 
teresting collection of medieval wooden sculptures, 
paintings, &c. Aix-la-Clmpelle has bioad stieets, 
many fine public buildings and churclie.s ; and from 
being a quiet old city of histoiical interest, has 
become a liusy manufacturing centie. 

The name of the place is derived from the springs, 
for which it has been always famous. Aa or Aachen 
is derived from aach, an old German woicl for 
water; the French Aix is the Latin nqiiw, while 
the Chapelle in the French name is the chapel of 
the nalace. (lharleniame granted extraordinary 
privileges to this city. The citizens were exempted, 
in all parts of the empire, from personal and mili- 
tary service, from iuipiiaoiiinent, and from all 
taxes._ In the middle ages, tliis free imperial city 
contained more than 100,000 inhabitants. The em- 
perors were crowned in Aix-la-Chapelle from Louis 
the Pious to Ferdinand I. (81^1531). Seventeen 
imperial diets and eleven provincial councils were 
held within its walls. The removal of the corona- 
tions to Frankfort, the religious contests of tlie 
16th and 17th centuries, a great fire which in 1656 
consumed 4000 houses, comoined with other causes 
to bring into decay tliis once flomdshing com- 
munity. In 1792, and again in 1794, Aix-la- 
Ghapelle was occupied by the French. By the 
tyeaties concluded at Campo Fonnio and Lundville, 
it was formally ceded to France, until in 1816 it 
fell to Prussia. 

^0 Mtneiial Springs of Aix-la-Chapelle, of 
ivhicli six are hot, and two cold, were known in the 
time of the Romans. The tempeiature of the hot 
spiings varies from 111° to 136° F. They chiefly 
aot on the liver, and on the mucous surfaces and 
sl^, and ai’e therefore eflicocious in cases of gout, 
rheumatism, cutaneous diseases, &c. The cold 
springs are chalybeate, and not so copious. 

Treaties op Peace and Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. — The liist Peace of Aix-la-Cliajielle 
(1^8^) ended the war carried on between France 
Mil Spam for the possession of the Spanish Nether- 
lamds (sM Louis XIV.).— The second Peace of 
Aix-l^ChapeUe (1748) concluded the war respect- 
ing tlm succession of Maria Theresa to the empire 
(see SuooBBSiON Wars). In general, the pos- 
sessions of the several states remained as before 
me war. ^ Aimtria ceded Parma and Placentia ta 
me Spanish infan ta, Philip ; and the possession of 
f ^ guaranteed to Prussia. Tflie privilege 
M the Assiento (q.v.) was anew confiiined to 
itngiMd for four years, and the Pretender was 
expelled from France. 

of Aix-la-Chapelle was held in 
loio, tor regulating the afiairs of Europe after the- 
0^ 30th September, and ended 
on the 21st Niwemlw. Its principal object was- 
me withdrawal from France or the aiiny of occupa- 
150,090 strong, as well as the receiving of 
France agom mto the alliance of the great powers, 

"f Russia and Ausfrfia, and the king* 

ot PiT^a, were present in person. The pleni- 
^tenti^es were— ■Mettemioh, Castlereagh and 
Weilmgton, Hardenberg and Bemstorff, Nesselrode 
T?auM ° ^ Eichelieu on the part of 

. A^-tes-Bains (Aquee Gratiance ), a small town 
m the French department of Savoy, in a delight- 
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ful valley near Lake Bourget, 8 mUea N. of Cham- 
b6ry. _ It was a much frequented hathing-place in 
the time of the Roman empire, and among its 
numerous remams of ancient times are the arch 
of CampanuB, the ruins of a temple, and of a 
vapour-hath. The sulphurous hot springs, two in 
number, have a temperature of 109® and 113° F. 
They are dmnk and used as haths. Pop. 13,000. 
Aizoaceae. See Mesembhiacels:. 

AJac'cio, since 1811 the capital of Corsie^ on 
the west aide of the island, at the head of the Gulf 
of Ajaccio. Transfen-ed to its present site in 1435, 
it has a fine cathedral, completed in 1686, and a 
spacious harhour, protected hv a citadel ,- hut its 
raecial interest is as the hirt^lace of Napoleon. 
There is a statue of him as First Consul (1850), 
and a monument of the emperor on horseback, sur- 
rounded by his four brothers (1865). The house 
of the Bonapartes is now national property. The 
chief employments are the fisheries, and the trade 
in wine and olive-oil, while the neighbourhood 
produces cedrates and tobacco. Ajaccio is a winber- 
lesort for consumptive patients. Pop. 24,000. 

Ajaiffarll, a hill-fort of the Central Tfidin.u 
State of Ajaigarh, 110 miles WSW. of Allahabad. 
Perched steep granite crag, it was captni'ed 
by the British in 180®. Within its walls ore two 
great masses of mined Jain temples, covered with 
the moat elaboiate sculptures. 

AJaiitat a village in the extreme NW. of 
Hyderabad, 60 milea NE. of EUora (q.v. ), 
IS famous for its old Buddhist cave-heimitages 
and halls, many of them richly adorned with 
frescoes (200 B.o.-A.D. 700) discovered in 1817, 
but only recently rescued fiom ruin. See hooks by 
Ferguson ( 1880), Giififiths ( 1896-97), Havell ( 1908), 
Lady Herringham and others (1016), Dey (1026), 
Yazdani and Binyon (1929). 

AJarlstan. See Adja^a. 

Ajax (Gr. Aids), the name of two Greek heroes 
in the Trojan war : (1 ) Ajax the Less, son of Oileas, 
king of the Locrians. He_ led forty ships to Troy, 
hut at the capture of the city he excited the anger 
of Pallas by an insult ofifeied in her temple to 
Cassandra, and on the homeward voyage he was 
overtaken by the vengeance of the goddess, and 
swallowed up by the waves, 

' (2) Ajax the Greater, son of Telamon, king of 
Salamia, is represented by Homer as, next to 
Achilles, the bravest and handsomest of the Gieeks. 
After the death of Achilles, Ajax and Ulysses con- 
tended for the ejms of the hero, and the prize was 
adjudged to Ulysses, which threw Ajax into such 
a state of rage and despaii that he killed himself 
with his swoid. This is the subject of one of the 
noblest of the extant tiagedies of Sophocles. 

Ajmer e {AJmir), an ancient city of Bajputana, 
some 210 miles W. by S. of Agra ; it is the capital 
of the British province of Ajmere-Merwara, It 
stands in a picturesque and rooky valley at the 
foot of Taxagorh hill, and is surrounded by a stone 
wall with five gateways. It has many ancient 
remainB, fine residences, and several mosques and 
temples of very massive architecture The Bargah 
Ehwaja Saheo, or tomb of the Mussulman smnt 
Muin-nd-din Chishti, who died in 1239, is an object 
of pilgrimage. The Mayo College ( 1876), a ‘ chiefs’ 
college,’ has been called an aristocratic Indian Eton. 
The town trades in salt and cotton, and bos exten- 
sive railway shops. Pop. 120,000, less than half 
Mohammedans. 

idodhya^ an ancient city of Oudh, on the right 
bank of the Gogra, adjacent to Fyzabad (q.v,). It 
was the coital of tbe kingdom of Kosala, and fell 
with the Solax line of kings. The Ramayana de- 
scribes its magnificence. Its site, which is said to 


have extended to 96 sq. m** is marked by heaps of Theight of 20-26 or upwards, witm numwous 


mins, ovei grown with jungle ; but there is a small 
mMern tovm ; and thegieatfair of Ramnanii yeariv 
attracts half a million of pilgi ims. 

AJowan Oil (or Ptychotis Oil), an essential 
oil obtained from the seeds of the Carum cqpticuni, 
a plant growing chiefly in India, Afghanistan. 
Persi^ and Egypt. The oil is important medi- 
cinally and commercially in that it contadns from 
40 to 66 per cent. Thymol (see Thyme), 

.^aba, or 'A qaba, a haven at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba, the north-eastern horn of the Red 
Sea (q.v.), in Kerak since 1924. It is the ancient 
Alana, the Biblical Elath, a town of Edom. 

Akasbi, a town of Honslm, Japan, 12 milea 
west of Kobe. On its meridian (135°) is based the 
standard time of Japan. Pop. 39,000. 

Akbar (is. ‘the .great,’ his proper name being 
Jelal-ed-din-MoIianimed), Mogul emperor of India, 
the greatest Asiatic monar^ of modem tomes. 
His father, Humayun, was deprived of the throne 
by nsurpeiB, and had to retire for refuge into 
Persia; and it was on the way thither, in the 
town of Amorkot, that Akbar was bom in 1542. 
Hmnayun recovered the throne of Delhi after an 
exile of twelve years; but died within a year. 
The young prince at committed the adminis- 
tration. to a regent-minister, Beiram; hut find- 
ing his anthorify degenerating into tyra,miy, he 
shook it off at the age of eighteen, and took 
the power into his own b»,ndR. At this time 
only a few of the many provinces once subdued 
by the Mongol invaders were actually subject 
to the throne of Delhi ; in ten or twelve years, 
Akhar’s empire embraced the whole of Lidia north 
of the Vindhya MonntainB, hut in Southern India 
he was leas successful He conquered and concili- 
ated all the independent Mohanmedan amd Hindu 
princes of Northern India from Kashmir to Bihar ; 
and although a great conqueror, was yet a 
gi^ter ruler. The wisdom, vigour, and humanity 
with which he organised and administered hu 
vast dominions are unexampled in the East, He 
promoted commerce by constructing roads, estab- 
lisbrng a uniform system of weights and measures, 
and a vigorous police. He exercised the utmost 
vigilance over his viceroys of provinces and other 
officers, to see that no extortion was practised, and 
that justice was impartially administered to all 
classes of his subjects. For the adjustment of 
taxation, the lands were accurately measured, and 
the stati^cs taken, not only of the population, hut 
of the resources of each province. For a bom 
Mohammedan, the tolerance with which he treated 
other religions was wonderful. He gave the Hindus 
freedom of worship, though he prohibited omel 
ordeals and tbe burning of widows. He was fond 
of inquiries as to religious beliefs ; and Portuguese 
miBsioiiaries from Goa were sent at his rmnest to 
give Mm au account of the Uhristian fsi^ He 
even attempted to jpromul^te a new religion of Ms 
own, an eclectio kind of deism or natuim relimon ; 
but it never took root. Literature receivea the 
greatest encouragement. Schools were established 
mr -^e education both of Hindus and Moham- 
meflans ; and numbers of Hindu works w^ trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into PmsiaiL Abul-Fari, the 
able mimster of Akbar, has leR a valuable Mstory 
of his master’s reign, entitled Alibctr-waMh. A^r 
a memorable reign ox nearly fifty yean, Akbar died 
in 1605, and was buried in a uoblo maosolenm at 
Sikaudra, near Agra. See books by Malleson (1890 ), 
Vincent Smith (1920)^ Binyon (1,932); Du Jairic, 
Akbar amd tKaJesvits (trana C* H. Payne, 1926). 

A^ee {BligMtt »apield)t a fruit-tree of the 
Sapiudaceas (^.vA a native of Guinea, introduced 
into Jamaica lu tup IBth century. It grows to the 
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braacheB and alternate pinnate leaves, resembling 
those of the ash. The nowei-s are small, white, in 
axillary racemes ; the fioit is about the size of a 
goose’s egg, with three cells and tliiee seeds, and 
its saoculenb aril has a grateful subacid flavour. 
The fruit is little inferior to a nectarine. The 
akee sometimes produces fruit in hot-houses in 
Britain. — This plant must not be confused with the 
Aka of New Zealand. Aka is a collective name for 
many chmbing species of Metrosidei os ( M. scandenSj 
&c.], a genus of Myrtocem. These begin as shrubs, 
and climb by the aid of lateral roots to the siimmits 
of the loftiest trees, which ultimately dec^, but not 
till the Aka is able to stand by itself. M scandens 
is sometimes cultivated as an ornamental plant. Its 
bard wood is called New Zealand lignum-vitre. 

ii. Kempls, Thomas. See Kempis. 

AkeUf n town of Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, 
25 miles S£. of Magdeburg, has various inaiiufao- 
tures and a busy river trade ; pop. 8000. 

Akenside. Mabk, poet and physician, was bom 
in 1721, at Newcastle. The son of a butcher, at 
the ^e of seven he was accidentally lamed for life 
in his father’s shop. He was destined for the Pres- 
byterian Church, and in 1739 was sent to study 
theology at Edinburgh, but soon abandoned it for 
medicme. He graduated as a physician at Leyden 
in 1744, and practised at Northampton, then at 
Hampstead, and finally in LondoiL His success 
as a practitioner was never very great, owing to 
his haughty and pedantic manner ; but at Leyden 
he had fonned an intimany with Jeremiah Dyson, 
and this rich and generous friend allowed hi-m £300 
a yeaar. He di^ m London, June 23, 1770, having 
nme years earlier been appointed one of the physi- 
cians to the queen. Some of his medical treatises 
possess considerable merit He contributed verses 
to the Gentleman’s Mag^ne as early as 1737; 
and in 1744 appeared his pleasures of the Imaginor 
tion, a didactic poem, which was begun in hte iStii 
year, and to which is owing’ whatever celebrity 
atts^es to lus_ name, thou^ his Hyrrm to the 
Naiads (1746) is his finest production. In 1772, 
Dyson published his poetic works, the best edition 
of which is tiiat by Dyce, ■with Life (1834). In 
Peregrim FicJde, Smollett has sketched Akenside 
to the life, as the pedant who gives an entertain- 
ment^ after the_ manner of the antienlfi. Akenside 
has little onginaii’ty. The reader is oasried along 
by ‘ abundance of gay colouring and well-sounding 
words, filling the eye oftener than the imagination, 
and the ear oftener than either.’ See his Life by 
Bucke (1832) ; for Hannah More’s enthusiastic en- 
comium of his ‘magnificent blank verse,’ Ooeleba 
in Search of a Wife; and for bis shorter poems, 
Wilfiams’s Seven 18th- Oentury BibZiopyap/iies (1924). 

Akers, Benjamin Paul (1826-61), American 
sculptor, bom near Portland, Maine. For a time 
engaged in a printing-office, he studied sculpture, 
and executed busts of Longfellow and others. He 
visited Italy in 1851-62, and again in 1866, His 
finest works were execute at Home, such os ‘TJna 
and the Lion,' ‘St Elizabeth of Hungary,’ ‘Dead 
Pearl-diver,’ and a head of Milton. 

AkhaMkli I or AeisHA, a trading town of the 
G^eorgian Eepublio, 110 miles W. of Tiflis. It is 
the seat of a Greek archbishopric. Pop. 10,000. 

AklietatOll, the older name of TeU el-Amama 
(q.v.). 

Akhlar. Sea Sebastopol. 

Ak-Hissar, a town of Asia Minor, 52 miles 
NB. of Smyrna ; the ancient ThyaUra, where was 
oue^ of the Seven Churches of Asia. Relies of 
antiquity abound ; cai-pets are made. Pop. 18,000. 

Akhlat, or Ardish, in Turkish Armenia, on 
the NW. shore of Lake Van, beside the ruins o^ 
Chelat, once the home of Armenian pi'inces. 


Akhnaton, or Akhunaten, was the name 
adopted by the heretic Pliaraoh, Amenhotep IV. 
(see EOYFr), who in the 14tli century B.O. lenounced 
the old gods and established a purified solar cult, 
free of tribal or national limitations. In the en- 
thusiastic iiionogi’aph of Mr Weigall (1910; new 
ed. 1922), he is ‘the woild’s first idealist,’ and his 
religion the fiist univeisal leligion. 

Akhtyrka, a town of Ukraine, 58 miles NW. 
of Khaikov, on an affluent of the Dnieper; pop. 
32,000. 

Akiba-ken-Josepll, a Jewish rabbi of the 
2d centuiy, who studied under Rabbi Eliezer, and 
was himself one of the principal fatliem of the 
Misbna ( q.v.). Bom in Syria, he travelled through 
the empire, and became the most eminent teacher 
of his people and time _ He systematised the Jewish 
traditions, and his Mishna of Rahhi Eliezer was 
the foundation of the religious code, although the 
work itself has not been preserved. Akiba entered 
heartily into the revolt or Bar-Cochba (q.v.), and on 
his ovei throw was pat to death with great tor lures 
hy the Romans (136 A D.). 

Akislca. See Aiciialzikh. 

Aldta, a Japanese seaport on the NW. coast 
of Honshu, trades chiefly in lico ; pop. 51,(X)0. 

Akjcrman, orAlCKERMAN(Ruin. GeiatcaAlha,; 
Polish Bielogrod), a town of Bessarabia, on the 
Black Sea, at the mouth of the Dneister, with a 
citadel aud a harbour accessible *10 large steamers. 
Salt is manufootured, soap and caudles are made, 
fish salted, and a good wine giown. The tieaty 
concluded here in 1826 between Russia aud Turkey 
secured to Russia the free navigation of the Black 
Sea, and new privileges for Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Serbia. Pop. 33,600. 

Akka, a wandering tribe of dwarfs in Central 
irinca, made known by Schweinfuitli in 1874, and 
visited in 1882 by Junker. They are also called 
Tihi-tiJn by their neighbours the Nyatnnyam. 
Their terriboiy lies some two days’ journey south 
of the Monbuttu, west of Lake Albert. Tlieir 
average height does not exceed 4 feet 10 inches, 
and their projecting jaw and protruding lips give 
them a painfiJly ape-like appeal ance. They are 
timid and difficult of approach, and shun com- 
munioation with strangera. They live entirely by 
hunting, keeping no domestic animals but poultiy. 
Akkad. See Aooad. 

Akmctchet. See Simfehopol. 

AkmoUnsk, a trading -town of ICazakistan, 
about 300 miles SW. of Omsk; pop. 26,000. 
Akraffas. See Ageigentum. 

Akroil) a city of Ohio, situated at an elevation 
of 1000 feet (hence the name, Gr. ‘summit’), Sfinules 
south of Cleveland, on the Little Cuyahoga River. 
It is an important railway and canal junction and 
a ibuaymanufactuiing oentie, its chief productions 
being tires and other rubber-goods, pottery and 
clay-products, machinery, tools, cereal foods, &c. 
Goal-mining and agriculture are pursued locally. 
Akron was first se^ed in 1825. A univeraiLy was 
established here in 1870 and converted into a 
municipal nniveraity in 1913. Pop. (1870) 10,006; 
(1890 ) 27,601 ; (1010) 69,067 ; (1930 ) 266,040. 

Aksakof, SKaasi Timoeetevioh (1791-1869) 
held govei-nment appointments, but from 1839 de- 
voted himself wholly to literature. His chief 
works, masterly portrayals of Russian family life 
and character, are his Family Chronicle ( 1868 ; Eng. 
trans, as A Bussian Gentleman, 1923) and ite con- 
tinuation, Years of Childhood (1868; brans, 1923). 
—His sons, Constantine Sbrgejevioh (1817-60), 
and Ivan Sbirgejevich (1823-86), were poets, but 
became espeoially noteworthy as champions of the 
panslavist movement, the younger ha'vmg been the 
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editor of several organs of the party, especially Ben 
( 1861-65 ) and Btis ( 1880-85 ). 

Ak-Shehl* { White City), a city of Asia Minor, 
70 miles NW. of Konia, and some miles S. of the 
salt lake of Ak-shehr. 

Ak-S11» a town of Chinese Turkestan, 260 miles 
NE. fioin Yarkand, on an affluent of the Tarim, and 
at the southern base of the Tian-shan Mountains. 
It was formerly the capital of a separate khanate ; 
in 1867 it became a part of the state of Eastern 
Turkestan, under Yakub Beg, but it was conquered 
again by China in 1877. It is celebiated for its 
manufactures of cotton cloth and saddlery, and is 
much resorted to by caravans, and has a strong 
Chinese garrison. Pop. about 60,000. 

AktynkillSk) a town of Eazaldstan 150 miles 
SE. of Orenburg ; pop. 30,000. 

Aknreyrif a seaport beautifully situated on 
the north coast of Iceland ; pop. 4000. 

Akyalb. a town of Burma, at the mouth of the 
Kuladan River. In 1826, before the annexation of 
Akyab, it was a mere fiahing-viUage : it is now a 
great rice port. Savage Island, with a lighthouse, 
shelters the exceUeiit harbour. Pop. 38, (WO 

Ala, a toAvn of Italy, on the Adige, 10 miles S 
of Rovereto, trades in wine and silk ; pop. 4000. 

Alakama, one of the United States of North 
America, popularly known as the Clotton State, 
extends northward from the Gulf of Mexico some 
330 miles ; Tennessee being on the nortli, Georgia 
on the east] Florida and the Gulf of Mexico ou the 
south, and Mississippi on the west ; 30° 13' to 35° 
N. lat., 84° 53' to 88° 35' "W. long. The maximum 
breadth is 202 miles ; the aiea 52, (WO sq. m. 

The state has four strongly marked natural divi- 
sions. The southernmost portion, known locally 
as the Piny Woods, having an average breadth 
from north to south of aoout 126 miles, is of 
Tertiary and Quaternary formation, with a surface- 
covering of sandy drift. In this region are exten- 
sive forests of the pitch-pine {Pinus pcUiistris), 
extremely valuable for its timber, as well as for 
its yield of turpentine, rosin, tar, and turpentine-oiL 
Near the rivers are swamps densely timbered with 
valuable cypress ( Taxodium distiehum). The pine- 
region has for the most part a light soiL North 
of this coast-region comes 'we Cane-brake, or Black 
Belt, of extremely fertile cretaceous (rotten lime- 
stone) soils. A port of this belt consistB of open 
( ' bald ’ ) prairie. (Sood water is only procui^le 
m some sections of this belt by means of arte- 
sian wells. Cotton is the staple product of this 
tr^t. North of the Black Belt lies the great 
mineral region of the state. This distriot is in 
reality the sonth-west terminal portion of the great 
Appalachian range of mountains, here, for the most 
p^, merdy broken ridges and lines of hillB, among 
and to wes^axd of which are found vast Imdies m 
good coal, side by side with beds of iron-ore and lime- 
stone of enormous extent In the novth-eosb, especi- 
ally E. of the Tennessee Rivei, there is amountainous 
tract, a continuation of the central iron district. 

The large navigable rivers, Alabama (360 miles 
long) and Tomhigbee, nnite in the south-west port 
of the state to foim the short Mobile Biver, which 
flows into Mobile Bay, near the town of Mobile. 
The greater part (some I8,0{W sm m.) of the state 
is drained by this rivei -system. The Black W arrior 
(3(W miles long), is tue largest affluent of the 
Tomhigbee and the^ Cahawba (116 miles long), 
Coosa (350 miles long),' and Tallapoosa are important 
tributaries of the AJahama. These main streams, 
with some others, aie in general either navigable 
or^ may be fitted for navigation, while their power ' 
is increasingly employed for hydro-electric purposes. 
In the nor^, the great river Tennessee waverses 
the state. Such impediments to its navigation aji 


the Muscle Shoals and Colbert Shoals, extensive 
series of rocks and rapids, which can only be passed 
at very high water, are surmounted by canals. 

The mineial resources of the state are varied and 
important. Besides the valuable coal and iion 
deposits already noticed, Alabama has extensive 
beds pf fine marble, statnai'y granite, cement, 
graphite, and building stones in large variety. 
Some gold is also mined. Medicinal springs are 
found in nearly all paits of the state. 

Among ihe leading productions of Alabama are 
cotton, maize, oats, wheat, and sweet potatoea 
Bice and sugar-cane are grown in the southern 
counties. Apples, p^hes, grapes, figs, pears, and 
oranges (the latter in the south) are wmoTi g the 
fruits successfully grown. Tobacco is cultivated in 
the north. In general, the soils of this state axe 
highly fertile; ont in the pine barrens, and in 
the mountain region, there are large tracts not 
naturally prodncl^e. 

The climate is warm hut equable, the liill country 
and the pine forests (except near the swampy 
districts) are remarkably hedthful ; but the fertme 
Black Belt is not re^xded as a safe place of 
summer or autumnal residence for unaccumatised 
persons. Remittent and billons fevers are not un- 
Ireqnent in thia region. The rainfall is abundant, 
and is well distributed throughout the year ; hut 
some of the porons limestone soils are not reten- 
tive of water, and the crops often suffer from 
drought The small rivers of the central region are 
remarkably liable to floods or freshets. 

The only seaport of Alabama is Mobile, which, 
as a result of improvements in the docks, harbour, 
and water approaches, is the outlet for pioducts of 
neighhouiing states as well as for those of Alabama. 
It is a very important cotton centre. 

Though Alabama is still chiefly agiicultuial, its 
manufacturing interests are rapidly developing. 
Pig-iron can be produced here, it la confidently 
asserted, more cheaply than in any other part of 
America cool, non, and limestone occurring in 
close piopinqnity. Cotton goods are largely manu- 
factured. Much lumber is sawed in thef orest region, 
which also affords consideiahle amounts of tor. 

Alabama was settled by the French, who estah- 
liahed a fort on the Mobile River in 1702. The 
city of Mobile was founded in 1712. 'The French 
settlements were regarded as a part of the Louisiana 
colony until 1763, when the country was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris. What is 
now Southern Alabama was ceded to Spain in 1783, 
and became a part of West Florida, w^e the rest 
of the country was given up to the United States, 
which, however, after 1803, claimed the Spanish 
part imder the Louisiana purchase ; but Spain did 
not concede this claim nntU 1819. Alabamawaa 
made a state of the Union in 1819, and seceded, 
with most of the other slave states, in 1861. After 
the civil war of 1861-65, the state passed through 
a long season of social and business depression; 
but since 1880 the outlook for AJahama is one of 
unusual promise. 

The pop. of Alabama in 1800 was only 1250; 
(1830 ) 309,267; (I860 ) 964,201; (1880) 1,262,605; 
(1890) 1,613,017; (191(1) 2,138,093; (19^)2; 348, 174; 
(1930) 2,648,248— 36-7 per crat. colonied. IffiteraCT 
is very prevalent. The chief towns were, in 193(), 
Mobile (68,000) ; Birmingham (260,(X)0), one of the 
leading iron-manufaetnnng cities of the country; 
Montgomery (66,600), capital of the state, with a 
large trade in cotton ; Gadsden, Anniston, and Bes- 
semer, in the iron-makfligregion; Tuscaloosa; Selma. 

Alakama» an armed vessel of the Confederate 
Stat^, inflicted terrible injury upon the shipping 
of the Northern States of America during the civu 
war. She was h^t by Messrs Laird & Sons at 
il^kenhead, and was a screw steam-sloop of 1040 
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tons renter, btiilt of wood, and for speed [ 
rather tnan strength. Captain Semmes, who was 
appointed commander, superintended her equip- 
ment, and was enjoined by the Confederate 
government to keep the destination of the_ vessel 
as secret as possible, and carefully to avoid any 
infringftTnRnt . of law which would &ve the Britisn 
government a pretext for seizing her. The desti- 
nation of *No. 290,’ as she weis called, wm so 
weU concealed, that the vessel was nearly finished 
before it was suspeeted by the agente of the 
United States. It had heretofore been held law- 
ful to build vessels {not being manifestly war- 
vessels) for a belligerent in neutral porta, and 
lawful to purchase guns and stores m neutral 
ports, though they might be for the equipment 
of vessels tiius built. What had been held un- 
lawful was the equipment with guns and warlike 
stores, of a vessm built for a belligerent in a 
neutral port previous to her leaving the neutral 
jurisdiction. Captain Semmes did not intend to 
equip his vessel at Birkenhead ; but the United 
Statffl minister called upon the British govern- 
ment to detain ‘ No. 290,’ submitting some evi- 
dence that she was intended for a Confederate 
war-vessel. The British government consulted the 
crown lawyers, who at first thought the evidence 
of destination insulBcient; but alter some delay, 
an opinion favourable to the detention of the 
vessel was at length given. The English lav^ers 
were of opinion that there had been no infringe- 
ment of the law, but that a case bad been 
presented which the British govemmeut was 
bound to submit to a court of law. It was too 
late : ‘ No. 290’ was gone. The builders, aware of 
the danger of a seizure, had hastened their work, 
and the vessel, though unfinished, under pretence 
of a trial trip madenei- way down the Mersey to 
MoeLfra Bay, where the work remaining to be aone 
was soon finished. On the morning of the 31st 
July 1862, warning having been given that she 
was to be seized that day, ‘No. 290' steamed 
away from the British coast and made for Ter- 
ceira, one of the Azores, where she shipped her 
armament and stores, and by the 24th of August 
was ready for sea ; and now Caplin Semmes pro- 
duced hia commission to the sailoi-s, named the 
vessel the Alabama, and hoisted the Confederate 
flag. The vessel made her first capture on the 
6th of September. Within eleven days of that 
date, she captured and humed property the value 
of which exceeded her own cost. 

Off the American coast, the Alabama gave battle 
to the United States gunboat RaU&ras, an old 
vessel, and sunk her after a few broadsides. Her 
snbsemient history consists of a monotonous sncces- 
sion of captures made in different seas, her prizes 
being merchant-vessels incapable of resistance, 
whicm were burned, as there was no port available 
for the dispo^ of her prizes, or, when there was 
convincing evidence of the nenti’al ownership of the 
cargo, which did not often happen, hherat^ upon 
bond. She captiu'ed in all 66 veasels; and the 
value of the prop^erty she destroyed was eatimatod 
at §4,000,000. It was, however, by tbe heavy 
insurance for war-risks to whioh she subjected the 
shipowners of the United States, and stfll more 
by the dMculty she caused them in getting 
freights, tlmt the AlohamcCs c^eer inflict the 
greats injury. After a cruise iu the eastern seas, 
entered, on the 11th of June 1864, the French 
port of Cherbourg to refit. Within a few days, the 
United States steamer Kecursarge, oommanaed hy 
Captain Winslow, arrived at Cherbourg, and made 
a demonstration which the officers of the Alabama 
regarded and accepted as a challenge. The fight 
took place on Sunday, the 19th of June, outside 
the port of Cherbourg. Before the fight had lasted 


an hour. Captain Semmes found his ship was sink- 
iug, and gave ordeis to pull down his flag. See 
Admiral ^mmes, Sei'vice Afloat (Lond. 1887). 

The ‘Alabama Question’ was raised m the 
winter of 1862-63, when Mr Sewaicl declared that 
the Union held itself entitled to demand full com- 
pensation for the damages inflicted on American 
property ; and the divergence of view more than 
once threatened to issue in the gravest _ con- 
sequences to both nations. In 1871 a commission 
met at Washington ; and by a treaty concluded 
there, piovision was made for referring this claim 
to a tribunal composed of five arbitratore, of whom 
the Queen, tbe piesident of the Unitetl States, the 
king of Italy, the president of the S-wiss Confedera- 
tion, and the emperor of Bi’azil, were each to 
^point one The tribunal met at Geneva in 
ifecemher 1871, and hy its final award Great 
Britain was oi-dered to pay a sum of £3,229,166 ; 
this sum covering also some responsibility foi the 
depredations of the ships Floj'ida and Shenatidoah, 
The claim for indirect damage to American com- 
merce was dropped. A court of commissioners was 
appointed hy congieas to adjudicate ou ‘Alabama 
cmime,’ sat from July 1874 to Uooember 1876, and 
awarded $9,316,120 (£1,863,224). A second court 
(1882-36) disposed of the remainder of the money 
to further claims. 

Alabaster) a variety of Gypsum (q.v. ) or 
Selenite (q.v.). Chemically, these are all forms of 
the hydrated sulphate of calcium (hydrated sul- 
phate of lime). AnWdrito (q.v.) is anhydrous 
sulphate of !^th alabaster and anhydrite 

axe used as ornamental stones. Alabaster, though 
softer, resembles marble in general appearance. 
When free fr-om foreign substances, it assumes a 
finely grained stnicture, is of a pui-e white or 
delicatmy tinted colour, and is beautifully trans- 
lucent. Of this class is the celebrated alabaster of 
Volterra in Tuscany. But it is often elegantly 
Veined, striped, or spotted. Great numbera of 
beautiful statuettes, and ornaments of different 
lands, aie made of this material in Italy. It is 
found of good quality in Derbyshire, where it is 
also worked up into ornaments. Alabaster is 
slightly soluble in water, _ so that it is unsuitable 
for external work; but it does well for intenial 
panelling or other decorationj the only drawback 
being tbe difficulty of finding it in large pieces. 

Oriental Alabaster is a stalactitic carbonate of 
calcium (carbonate of lime), a mineral substance 
different from and harder than ordinary alabaster. 
It is really a variety of marble, and is found in 
Egypt, where it was worked in ancient times for 
nms, jars, and the like. The same kind of rock, 
which is sometimes extremely beautiful, is found in 
other parts of the world. 

The name alabaster is said to be derived from 
the name of a town in Egypt where this kind of 
stone was abundant, and was manufactured into 
pots for perfumes. Such pots were called alabastra, 
even when made of other materials. 

Alacoqiie, Mabotteiutb Maiue, a French nun 
(1647-90), the founder of the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart ( q.v. }. She was canonised in 1913. 

Ala ]>agh ( ‘ beautiful mountaiu ’ ), a range 
in the great taoleland of Erzenim, in Turkish 
Armenia, to the north of the Lake of Van. It 
attains an elevation of about 11,000 feet. On its 
northern slope rises the Murad, the eastern head- 
stream of the Euphrates. 

Alag;o'aS) a maritime state of Brazil, bounded 
on the N. and W. by Pernambuco. The country 
is mountarnons in the NW., and low, marshy, and 
unhealthy on the coast. The chief productions 
are the sugar-cane, cotton-plant, manioc or cassava.) 
ipecacuanha, maize, rice, and also timber and dye- 
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woods. Pop 1,240,000. The old capital, Alagoas, 
is now but a small town. The piesent capital is 
the port of Macoio ; pop. about 112,000. 

Alai* See Asia, p. 492. 

AlaiS. or ALfcs, a town of the Fiendi depart- 
ment of Gard, stands in a fertile plain, at the base of 
the Cevennea Mountains, 26 miles NW. of Nlmea. 
It embraced the Piotestant cause in the religioua 
wais of France; and Louis XIII. and Cardinal 
Kichelieu besieged and took it in 1629. Alois 
owes its pioaperity chiefly to the mineral wealth 
of the Burrouuding district, which pioduces coal, 
iion, lead, zinc, and asphalt ; there are large iron- 
foundries in the town and neighbourhood. There 
aie also manufactiues of silk, ribbons, and glass. 
Dumas the chemist was a native. Pop. 43,000. 

Al^UO'la, a city of Costa Bdca, 14 miles 
WNm of San JosA and a little on the western 
side of the watershed. It is connected with Punta 
Arenas and San JosA by rail, and is the centre of 
the sugar indust^. Pop. ( 1927) 6707. 

Alawiaiml, Luiai, Italian poet, was bom at 
Floience in 1495, and having engf^ed in a con- 
^iracy against Cardinal Ginliano, his patron, fled 
first to Venice, and then, on the accession of the 
cardinal to the papal chair, to France. In 1527 he 
returned to Florence. Finally, he settled in France, 
and W 0 A employed as a diplomatist hy Francis L 
and Henry II. He died at Amboise in 1556. His 
works (2 vols. Florence, 1869) inclnde didactic, 
epic, and minor poems, much admired in their day. 
He vnfluenced Wyatt. 

Alameda^ a town on the east side of the Bay 
of San Francisco, 9 miles ESE. of the city, practi- 
cally a suburb, with great docks ; pop. 35,000. 

Alamos, Los, a mining-towm of Mexico, in the 
southern part of the state of Sonora, about 50 miles 
from the (lulf of Califomia ; pop. 10,000. 

Aland Islands, some 300 small islands and 
rocks in the Gulf of Bothuia, opposite Abo, the 
largest (Aland, 18 miles longQ^ being about 25 miles 
from the Swedish coast. Eighty are inhabited. 
The people are Swedes, skilfnl sailors and fishermen. 
Pop. about 20,000, two-thiifis in Aland. The islands 
belonged to Sweden, but were taken possession of 
by Eussia in 1809. The Emperor Nicholas con- 
structed strong forbifleationa at Bomarsund, on the 
east aide of Aland, which in August 1854 were 
destroyed by an Anglo-French force. New forts 
were destroyed after the Gi'eat War, when the 
islands were assigpied to Finland by the League of 
Nations, though a referendum declared for Sweden. 
Alane. See Alesiits. 

Alans, a nomad race, of warlike equestrian 
habits, belonging to the great nation of the Sar- 
matians. First heard of in 66 B.o., they gradually 
spread northwards from the Caucasus to the Don 
and the Volga. In 375 they were conquered and 
scattered by the Huns ; and many of them, in 411, 
with the Suevi and Vandals, invaded the Spanish 
peninsula, and settled in Portugal, whence in 429 
tliey were ousted by the West Goths, and passed 
over to Africa. 

Alaooltes, or Alawtya See Ansaes, Steia, 

Alapnlai. See Atjlapolai. 

Alarcdn, Pbdbo Antonio db (1883-91), 
Spanish autnor and politician, was horn at Guadix, 
and was intended for the church, but early devoted 
himself to journalism. He served as a volunteer 
in the Morocco campaign ( 1859 ), entered the Cortes 
as Liberal deputy foi His native town, and worked 
for the restoration of the constitutional monarchy 
in the person of Alfonso XII., who mode him a 
council lor. 

Alarcdn j nfeudozaj^ Jtjan Euiz de, one of 
the most eminent of Spanish dramatists, bom at 


the to’wn of Tasco in Mexico, about the end of 
the 16th century. Little is Imown of his early 
life, but in 1622 we find him at Madrid, where be 
was appointed to the office of relator (reporter) of 
the royal council of the Indies. His first volume of 
Commias appeared at Madrid in 1628; his second, 
at Barcelona, in 1634. Throughout Ms lifetime, 
and until his death, which took place in 1639, he 
was assailed in venomous lampoons by contem- 
porary poets and dramatists. For his haughty 
scorn of bis rivals and the public, the jpoet was 
rewarded hy being neglected for generations, save 
by plagiarists, who found his forgotten works a 
safe and easy prey. He is now admitted to hold 
a place as a dramatist next after Colderdn and 
Lope de Vega. His plots are ingenions, but 
natural ; his siwle, chaste, but vigorous ; and his 
works are marked throughout hy rare elevation of 
feeli^. He excelled in tne heroic drama, the 
roecimens of this kind being El Tejedor de. Segovia. 
Ejs mastery in delineating character is shown in 
his character-comedies. Tne best known ore La 
Yerdad So^echoea (imitated by Corneille in his 
Menieur ) and Las Paredes Oyen. Of his comedies 
of intri^e, the best is Todo es vmturco. A com- 
plete ^tion of his comedies was published at 
Madrid by Hai^izenbasch (1848-52), and by (^rcla 
Ram6n (2 vols. 1884). 

Al'arlc I. (-4? -rie, ‘ all rich ’) beloi^ed to one of 
the noblest families of the Visigoths. He makes his 
first appearance in history in 394 A.D., as leader of 
the Gomic auxiliaries of Theodosius in his war with 
Engenins ; but after the death of the former, he 
took advantage of the dissensions and weakness 
that prevailed in the Roman empire to invade 
Thrace, Macedon, Thessa^, and ntyria, devastat- 
ing the country (396). Enfinua, the minister of 
Arcadius, appears to have sacrificed Greece in order 
to rescue me capital, and Athens was obliged to 
secure its own safety by ransom. Alaric proceeded 
to plunder and devastate the Peloponnesus, but was 
interrupted by the landing of Stmcho in Elis with 
the troops of the western empira StUicho en- 
deavoured to hem in the Goths on the Penens ; 
but Alaric broke through his lines, and escaped 
with his prisoneiB and booty to Dlyria, of which he 
was appointed governor by the Emperor Arcadius, 
who hoped thus to make him a peaceful subject 
instead of a lawless enemy (399). The eastern 
emperor was also rendered jealous by the inter- 
ference of the western empire in bis afiairs. Alaric 
invaded Upper Italy, and Honoiins, the emperor 
of the "West, fled from Rome to the more strongly 
fortified Ravenna. On the way to Gaul, Alaric was 
met and defeated hy Stillcho at Pollentia on the 
Tauams (402), and driven btick into Istria, but he 
returned next year, when another defeat at Verona 
forced him to retire into Ulyria. Through the 
mediatiou of Stilioho, Alaric concluded a treaty 
with Honorins^ according to which he was te ad- 
vance into Epims, andl^ence attack Arcadius in 
ooujunetdon with the troops of Stilicho. The pro- 

J ected e^edition did not take place, yet Ataiio 
.emanded indemnification for having undertaken 
it; ^d Honorius, by the advice of Stilicho, 
promised him 4000 pounds of gold. When, after 
the death of Stilicho (q.v.), Honorius failed to 
fulfil^ his promise, Alaric advanced with an army, 
and invested Rome, which he refused to leave till 
he had obtained the promise of 6000 pounds of gold 
and 30,000 of silver, neithm' ffid thiH negotia- 
tion produce any satisfactory result, and Alario 
again besieged Rome (409). He took Ostia, and 
so stopped the food supplies of Roma Famine 
soon compelled snbmisBipn ; and the senate allowed 
Alario to^ appoint Attains, the prefect of the el^, 
emperor instead of Honorius. But AttaJus du- 
played so RtUe d^mretion, that Alaric obliged him 
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pnlslicW to aMLcate. The renewed negotiations 
with HonoiinB proved no less fruitless than the 
former, and Alanc was so irritated at a perfidious 
attempt to fall upon him by surprise at Kavenna, 
that for the third time he advanced on Rome. His 
victorious army entered the city on August 24, 410, 
and continued to pillage it for six days, Alario 
strictly forbidding his smdiers to dishonour women 
or d^troy leHgious buildings. The prohibition 
served little to mitigate the horrors of the dreadful 
week. When Alanc quitted Rome, it was only to 
prosecute the conquest of Sicily ; the occurrence of 
a storm, however, which his ill-constructed vessels 
were not able to resist, obliged him to abandon the 
project for the time ; and his death, which took 
place at Cosenza, in Calabria, soon after ( 410 ), pre- 
vented his resuming it. He was but 34 years of 
age. Legend tehs that, to hide his remams horn 
the Romans, they were deposited in the bed of the 
river Busento, and the captives who had been 
employed in the work were put to death. Rome 
and all Italy celebrated the death of Alaric with 
public festivities ; and the world enjoyed a momen- 
tary reposa But Alaric himself was much less 
barbarous than his followeis. He admired those 
monuments of civUiaation with which the Eternal 
City abounded, and sought to preseiwe them ; he 
checked the excesses of Ins fierce soldieiy, and at 
times gave indications that the lessons of Ghriatian- 
ity wmcli he Lad learned from the Aiian mission- 
aries had not been altogether forgotten. Yet 
through him, the Goths learned the way to Rome. 

Alaric lit, eighth king of the Visigoths, 
succeeded his father in 484 A.D. His rinmiTiimiB 
comprised aJl Gaul beyond the Loire and Rhine, 
and moat of Spain. He was an Avian, and this 
gave the orthodox Clovis, king of the Franks, an 
excuse for making war on the heretic. Alaric’a 
forces were completely routed near Poitiers, and 
^I? overtaken and slain by the hand 
of Clovis (607). See Goths, Code. 


Alarm, or alarum (from Ital. all' amis, *to 
arms ' ), is originally a call to arms, or the signal 
for this purpose, as the loud and hunied peal of an 
alariu-hell. Now it is commonly used of an instru- 
ment or apparatus for awakening sleepers — gene- 
mlly attached to a clock. It usually consists of a 
hammer and bell, with an escapement tliat lets it 
free at any hour arranged, when a spring or weight 
bnnga the hammer to beai' on the bell. 


Alarodlan, a name need by Sayce for the 
group of languages of which Geoigiau is the type. 
See Georgia, Caucasus. 

Ala^liail, a desert remon of Southern Mongolia, 
bordering on Kansu. The Ala-shan mountain- 
range attains a height of nearly 11,000 feet. 

Ala>s]iel|Lr (le. ‘the exalted city,’ ancient 
PhiladslpJieia), a ciW of Asia Minor, 78 miles E. 
of Smyrna, at the NE. base of Mount Tmolns. 
It was founded by Attains Philadelphus, king of 
Pergamos, about 160 B.o., and is famous as the 
seat of one of the Seven Churches of Asia. It 
trades in com, tobacco, opium, and cotton fabrics, 
chiefly with Smyrna, to which it is joined by a 
railway which meets the Anatolian line at Afiun- 
Qajahisar There are many interesting antiquities 
Alaska, a territory of the United States, occu- 
pying the NW. portion of the North Americaji 
continent, togetlier with all the islands near its 
Qoas^ and the Aleutian Archipelago except Behring 
amd Copper Islands. It is bouiided on the N. by 
the Arctic Ocean, on the E, by the Canadian Terri- 
Yukon and by British Columbia, on the 
” j ' Pacific Ocean, and "W. by Behring Sea 

and the Arctic Ocean. Its area is 690,884 sg. m. 
The northern portion consists essentially of a vast 
expanse of tundra, broken here and theie by 


mountain -spurs (including the highest peak in 
N. America, Mount McKinley, 20,300 feet), and 
varied by countless lakes, water- com ses, and 
sphagnons swamps. About one-third of this legioii 
lies within the aictic ciicle. Its winter climate is 
terribly severe, and the short suinniers are rendered 
almost unendurable by clouds of gnats. It is 
traveised by the gieat livei Yukon, about 1700 
miles long, which is said to disohaigo more water 
into the sea than the Mississippi, and by its mam 
tributaiy the Tanana, the Kuskoqnim, and otlier 
lai'ge sti earns. Its population is Innuit or Eskimo 
in the noith and on the coast, hut Athaboskan or 
Tinneb (Red Indian ) elsewhere. The fisheries and 
the fur-ti ade afford subsisLence to the scanty popula- 
tion. Commei ce is much obstructed by the shallows 
which border the eastern shoves of Behring Sea. 

A second section compiises the Aleutian Islands 
(q.v.) and a gveat part of the peninsula of Aliaska. 
Tviis division is mountainous, and actively volcanic, 
tlie eruption of Katmai in 1912 being one of tlie 
most severe volcanic eruptions of modem times; 
it is very thinly peopled by the Aleuts. The 
Pribylof Islands, in Behiing Sea, ave the main 
fur-sealing centre (see Seal) The sea-otter (see 
Otter) has been almost exterminated. 

South-eastern Alaska, a nanow strip of land, 
along with the Alexander Arcliipelago, lies be- 
tween Canada and the sea. The boundaiy us de- 
fined in the Ruaso-Britisli treaty of 1826 is given 
as ‘ ten marine leagues from the ocean.’ The exact 
meaning of this definition was disputed between 
Canada and the United States, especially after the 
discovery of gold in the Yukon valley gave more 
importance to the possession of a Canacliaii harbour 
on the coast. A joint coniinission in 1903 practi- 
cally gave effect to the United States’ contention, 
and fixed the boundary-line from the head of Port- 
land Channel through Mount Whipple and Kate’s 
Needle, round the head of Lynn Channel to Mount 
St Elias. This shuts out Canada entirely from the 
coast, but for a joint right to Portland Channel and 
the possession of two islands (Wales and Poarse) at 
its mouth. 

The native animals include the caribou (sup- 
plemented by imported Siberian reindeer), moose. 
Rocky Mountain sheep, bears, wolves, foxes, sea- 
otter, and fur-seal. The most valuable food-fishes 
are the_ salmon, halibut, and cod. Salmon- fishing 
ajvd curing are of especial importance. Off the coast 
are large kelp-beds. Haidy vegetables and cereals 
are grown, the grass crop is of some value, and 
the forests of south-eastern Alaska contain dense 
growths of coniferous timber, as yet practically 
untouched. But the great source of Alaskan 
wealth lies in its minerals, which, apart from 
gold, have been little exploited. Gold baa long 
been mined at Juneau, and since 1886 many 
placer-deposits have been worked — the most valu- 
able at Cape Nome and Cape York, in western 
Alaska. Other minerals include iron ore, silver, 
and copper and cool beds (both bituminous and 
antliracite) of extraordinary richness, as also tin, 
platinum, gypsum, tungsten, graphite, marble, 
petroleum, wo. The chief railway, completed in 
1923, runs from Seward on the Gnlf of Alaska to 
Fairbanlcs on the Tanana River (469 miles), with 
branches to the coalfields. 

Alaska, formerly called Russian “America, was 
firat visited by the Russians under the Dane Vitus 
Behring in 1741 ; in 1799 the country passed under 
the control of the Russian America Company ; in 
1867 it was purchased from Russia by the United 
StatM for^$7,200,000 in gold. Alaska was strictly a 
district, directly under the control of Congress, like 
the District of Columbia, until by Act of Gongi'ess, 
approved August 1912, it was made a territoiy with 
legislature of its own. Pop. (1910) 64,366; (1920) 
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65,036 ; (1930) 59,278 (28,640 whites, of whom 
10, 180 were foreign-born ). The towns ai e all small, 
and most of them are on the coast. They include 
Juneau, capital since 1906 ( pop. 4000 ) ; Sitka, 
the former capital (1000); Petersburg; Ketchikan 
(3800); Fail-banks; Anchorage (2300) ; Nome. 

See Behring Strait; books by Woolmfln (1890), 
BUiott ( 1886 ), Seton Karr ( 1887 ), Underwood ( 1913 ), 
Brooks (1914), Stuck (191^ 1919), Griggs (1922), Nioholls 
( 1924), Greely ( 1926 ), Clark ( 1930 ). 


AlaSSiOy an Italian health-resort on the NW. 
coast of the Gulf of Genoa ; pop. 6000. 

Ala-tail (‘mottled’), lofty mountains on the 
boundary of Western Turkestan and Sin-kiang, 
constituting the nortliem outliers of the great 
Tien-Shan mountain system. It is made up of 
five sieira-like sub-ranges, the Zungarian, the 
Trana-Ili, the Kungei, and the Terakei Ala-tan, 
and a fifth, running west, renamed by the Russians 
the Alexander Range. These are all grouped 
round Lake Issik-Kul (elevation, 5300 feet) as a 
central point. The mountains, which are pi-inei- 
pally of granite formation, mnge generally in ele- 
vation fi-om 10,000 to 16,000 feet, and the loftiest 
peak, Khan Tengii, is 22,800 feet above the sea 


Alaternus. See Buoethosn. 


Alatri, a town of Italy, 6 miles N. of Frosinone, 
with very ancient remains ; pop. 10,O(X). 

Alatyr, a to^vn in Russia, on the Sura, 80 miles 
NW. of Simbirsk ; pop. 22, OCX). 

Alaiisij a town of Ecuador, in the province of 
Chimboiazo, 70 miles E. of Guayaquil, at an eleva- 
tion of 7980 feet above the sea ; pop. 5000. 

Alava* the southern and largest, but most 
sparsely populated, of the three Basque piovincea 
or Spain. The country forms a series of terraces of 
the Cantahiian Range, trending south to the river 
Ebro. The mount^ns are scatteied through the 
whole piovince, and yield various minerals, stone, 
and timber in abundance. The climate is mild and 
salubrious. Area, 1200 sq. m. The inhabitants 
(100,000), many of them Basques (q.v.), are engaged 
in agriculture. The soil is generally fertile, and 
along the Ebro fi-uits and wine are produced, while 
the other valleys yield good crops of maize and 
hemp. Cattle and sheep aie gi-azed on the up- 
lands ; and a number of iron, asphalt, aud salt 
mines are worked. The capital is Vitoria. 

ilai va- Don* Migubl Rioabdo ds, a Spanish 
geneial, Doi-n of a noble family at Vitoria in 
1771. At first a supporter of Joseph Bonaparte, 
he deserted to the -winning side in 1811, and 
attracted the favourable notioe of Wellington, 
who made him a general of brigade. Soon after 
the restoration of Feidinand VU., Alava was ap- 
pointed ambassador to the Hague. He retoi-ned 
to Spain in 1820 after the revolution, was sent as a 
deputy to the Cortes, and became a leader in the 
party of the EasaZtados, voting for the suspension 
of the royal authority. The re-eatabHshment of 
absolute monarchy in the Peninsula drove him a 
political refugee to Brussels and England, till, at 
Feidinond’s d^eath (1833), he was recalled by the 
regent Mai-fa Cristina, and sent on missions to 
London and Pai-ia. He refused to swear to the 
levived constitution of 1812, declaring that he was 
tired of constantly taking new oaths ; accordingly 
in 1837 he gave in his resignation, and xetii'ed to 
France, where he died at Barbges in 1843. 

Alawlya* See Latakia, Sybia, Ansabs. 

Alto (L at. crHiiia, ‘white’), the long white 
linen vestment woi-n by priests and acolytes 
in the Roman Catholic and also the Anglican 
Church. It differed from the more modem 
Surplice fq.v.) in having narrower sleeves, and fit- 
ting more closely to the body, being hound about 
waist by a cincture. At the foot and -wrists 


were embroidered ornaments called apparels In 
the ancient church, the newly baptised wore it 
for eight days, and 
hence catechumens were 
called albati; and the 
Sunday after Easter, 
on which they usually 
received baptism, came 
to be called Dominica 
in Albis. See Whit- 
sunday. 

Alba (ancient Alba 
Pompeia), a veiy ancient 
city of North Italy, on 
tlie right bank of the 
Tanaro, 33 miles SW, 
of Alessandria. Its 
cathedral was founded 
in 1486. Pop. 14,000. 

Albace'te, capital 
of a Spanish piovince, 

140 miles SE. or Madrid, 
stands in a feitile but tre^ess plain. It has great 
cattle-foiiB, and manufactures cutlery, daggers, 
&c. Pop. 42,000 — The province of Albacete is 
partly foi-med from the former kingdom of Murcia, 
and partly from New Castile. It is generally hilly, 
and in some parts mountainous, some of its moun- 
tains reaching a height of 5000 feet ; but it has 
also rich plains and fertile valleys. There is much 
mineral wealth, while stock-raising and apirit- 
manufactuie are impoi-tant industries. 

Albacore. See Tunny 

Altoa Iiilia. See Kahlsburg. 

Altoa Tiftng-a, an ancient city of Latium, 
situated on the rocky ridge that runs along the 
eastern shore of the Alban Lake, between it 
and the Alban Mount. According to legendaiy 
history, it was built by Ascanius, the son of iEneas, 
about 300 yeai-s before the foundation of Rome, 
which is represented as a colony of Alba Longa ; 
and notwithstanding this, the Romans, under 
TuUus Hostilins, destroyed the city, and removed 
the inhabitants to Rome. It is possible that Alba 
Longa was an important citj’^ long before the 
existence of Rome, and the head of a confederation 
of Latin to-wns, and that when it was destroyed 
some of its inhabitants may have settled at Rome. 
Traces of its walls may yet be seen. See Albano. 

Altoaili St, the first martyr of Britain. See 
St Albans. 

Altoanl, Dahe Emma, singer, was born 
(Lajeunesse) Ist November 1852 at Chambly, in 
Canada, and trained in music by her father. At 
the age of fo-urteen she was soprano in a Catholic 
church at Albany — whence hei professional name 
of ‘AlbanL’ She studied afterwards at Paris and 
Milan, and in 1870 sang in opera at Messina with 
a success that attended her everywhere in oratorio 
as in Qpera. In 1878 she maixied Eroest Gye, 
impresario, who died in 1926. In that year she was 
created D B.E. ^le died 2d April 1930. See her 
autobiographical Forty Years qf Song (1911). 

Altoani, Fbanoesco, a painter of the Bolognese 
school, of the time of the Garacci, -was horn at 
Bologna in 1678, and died there in 1660. He 
studied, along -with Guido Reni, first under Cal- 
vaert, and afterwards under Ludovico Caracci He 
paiuted about forty-five altar-pieces; hut his bent 
inclined him more to the representation of idyllic 
scenes from ancient mytholo^ or from contempo- 
rary pastoral poetry- He had by his second wife a 
fa, m fly of twelve children of exbMtordinary beauty, 
in whom he found exquisite models for his Vennses, 
Galateas, and aRgels’neada. ^ repi-esentation of 
the Pour Seasons was often imitated. 

Altoaiola (the Byzantine name for the country 
called by its inhabitants Shkyperia or Shkypeni), 
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is one of the latest of the piincipalibies or states to 
he carved out of the wreck of the Ottoman empire, 
though its people aie the oldest in the Balkans and 
among the most ancient in Europe. The new state, 
whose frontiers were approximately settled hy the 
Conference of London in 1913, possesses a fairly 
valuable strip of sea-coast on the eastern shores of 
the Adriatic, stretching from the raouth of the 
Boyana in the north to Pagania, opposite Corfn, in 
the south : but tbe interior is rocky and generally 
worthless. 

Two-thirds of the way up the Boyana the frontier 
strikes north across Lake Scodra to the Hoti and 
Castrati inlets on tbe east, leaving the Tarahosh to 
Albania, hut on the other side of the lake giving 
the Albanian tribes of Hoti and Gruda to Monte- 
ncOTO. For some miles the old frontier is followed, 
and then the line strikes south hy east to iirclude 
the Moslem-Albanian towns of Gussigne and Plava 
in Montenegro. The frontier then goes south-east 
along the watershed of the White Dnu, leaving 
Ipek, Jacova, and Prisrend, all predominantly 
Albanian towns, to Montenegro and Serbia, ana 
turns almost due south to Lake Ochrida, including 
the Liuma district in Albania, but depriving it of 
Dibra and the Keka valley, from whicli the Shky- 
petara were exterminated by the Serbians in the war 
of 1912. From Lake Ochrida the frontier is even 
less carefully drawn, but it includes Biklishta in 
the new state, and then runs south-west in a zig- 
zagging line to Fagani^ on the coast opposite Corfu, 
thus depriving Alhama of Yanina, the town and 
country ruled, in defiance of the sultan, hy the 
famous Albanian, Ali Pasha of Tepelen. 

The state thus delimited contains about 11,000 
sq.m., and a population of about a million, or 
about half the area and rather more than half 
the population it justly should contain ; and even 
these remnants of a rocky patrimony are coveted 
by Greeks in the south and by Slavs in the noilih. 
The principal towns are Scodra (nsriolly called 
Scuttm in Enrope), the metropolis of North 
Albania, with a mixed Moslem and Roman Catholic 
population — it is a purely Albanian city, and is the 
seat of the ancient Roman Catholio archbishopric 
of Dioclea ; Koritza ; Argyrokastron ; Dm azzo, the 
capital of the short-lived reign of the mpret, the 
future comuiercial port of tme country ; Tirana, 
the emerald city, the capital and centre of influence 
wielded by Essad Pasha and the Toptani family ; 
Elbossan, an important Moslem town j Berat, the 
_city ; and Avlona, the seaport which gives 
Albania ite strategical importance and is the centre 
of Italian influence and propaganda. 

The principal rivers are the Boyana, the outlet 
for Lake Scodra; the Drin, the most important 
river of Albania hut an unregulated mountain 
toiTent ; the Mati, the Ishmi, the Arzen ; the 
Skumbi, which separates North and South Albania; 
the Semeni with its two branches, the Devoir and 
the Osum ; and the Voyussa, the second liver in size, 
into which flow the Zrinoa and the Busitza. AU 
these streams wind through the inountaiQB of hhe 
interior to the marshes of the sea-coast, and ore of 
Uttle or no use as meeurs of navigation. Of the 
Albanian lakes, Yanina, Presba, and Yintrok are 
completely lost; of Scodra only the south-east 
comer is left, and of Ochrida only the south-west. 
The lagoons of Kravasta, Soli, Valona, and Butrin to, 
and the rest along the coast, are nothing but sources 
of fever, and need draining first of all. 

Generally speaking, the country is a moss of 
mountains sloping down to the sea. In the north 
the mountains are known as the Albanian Alps, 
and are said to reach about 9000 feet south of 
Gussigne, though the imposing-looldng summits 
above Scodra, Mounts Zuccali and Maranai, only 
attain to 6600 feet and 6000 feet respectively. The 


Shah Dagh is now lost to Albania, and with it 
some of tire highest peaks, for the branch running 
south on the left bank of the Driii above Dibra 
seldom rises above 3000 feet. In Central Albania 
Mount Tonior is about 7000 feet high, and far tlier 
south Mount Crca, the highest peak of the Acro- 
ceraunian Mountains, rises to something like 6000 
feet. 

The Albanians — or Shkypetara, as tliey are pro- 
perly called — are the remnants of a race wliicli 
inhabited the Balkans at the dawn of history, and 
are of pure Aryan stock. They are a blonde race, 
far whiter than the Serbs, the Bulgars, or the Turks, 
all of whom came out of Asia centuries afterwards. 
They represent the Tlirako-Illyrian tribes who held 
the main part of tho Balkans when the Hellenes of 
classic times occupied the Peloponnesus and the 
peninsula above it. From very early times the 
division into Ghe^a in the north, or Illyria, and 
Toslcs in the soirtTi, or Epirus, seems to have pre- 
vailed, and the two parts speak slightly different 
dialects of their ancient tougne, whicli in the north 
has been corrupted by Slav words, and in the south 
by Greek. The name Shkypetar is derived by some 
from shhip, a rock, and thus signifies Hillmen ; 
while other's derive it from shJcyup, an eagle, signi- 
fying Sons of the Eagle. This latter seems more 
in accordance -with ancient tradition, as tho Shky- 

etars since the days of l^iThus have always 

ooated themselves to be the Sons of the Mountain 
Eagle. Moreover, they have adopted an eagle os 
the emblem of the neAv state. 

The Shkypetar-s were very early converted to 
Christianity — indeed, St Paul himself is said to 
have founded the Church at Dnrazzo ; but when 
the aclrisni occuri'ed North Albania atlhered to the 
Pope of Rome, and South Albania to the Byzantine 
Patriarch. On the coming of the Turks large 
numbers, especially in Middle Albania, embraced 
the Moslem faith, and as a rule the chiefs, except 
theBibDodas of Mirditia, adopted the religion of 
the neAV conquerors for business reasons. 

The North Albanians are divided into many 
tribes. On the Montenegrin frontier are the 
Malisor's, tire chief tribes of whom are Hoti and 
Gruda, now recklessly assigned to Montenegro, and 
Castrati, Olenienti, and Skreli. Towards Prisrend 
are Pulati, Shoshi, and Shalla and Liuma, to the 
south of whom are the mountains of the great 
Roman Catholic Mirdite tribe. Round Scodra and 
in tbe Zodrima are a number of very small tribes 
or families, but in Middle Albania and South Al- 
bania the tribes are much fewer in number, and 
are really comprised in the Tosks proper and the 
Lapides. The towns are more numerous than in 
North Albania, and the Beys and Aghas exercise 
a feudal sway over the people, whereas in North 
Albania the tribal council is the central power., 
The southern Tosks have been erroneously or dis- 
honestly claimed as of Greek nationality because 
they ar-e of the Gieek r^li^on ; hut, on the other 
hand, a number of them emigrated in times past to 
Greece, and there are probably not far short of 

100.000 people of Albanian descent in Greece and 
the islands. About the time of Scanderb^ several 
.^banian colonies were founded in south Italy and 
Sicily, and there_ are now some 200,000 settlers of 
Albanian blood in Italy. Several statesmen have 
been contributed to the Italian kingdom hy these 
coloniate, and it must not be forgotten that Mehemet 
Ali Pasha, who founded the dynasty of the Khedives 
in Egypt, was on Albanian. In the Ottoman empire 
many grand viziers and famous pashas were pure- 
bred Snkypetars. Altogether, inside and outside 
the new state of Albania there are over 2,000,000 
Shlcypetai'B, of whom 1,000,000 are Moslems, about 

600.000 Orthodox, and 400,000 Latins. 

Albanian is a very old Indo-European tongue, and 
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is the descendant of the Thrako-Illyrian language 
of classical times. But it is a very poor language, 
and is eked out by words derived from Latin and 
others boh’owed from Turkish, Greek, and Slav. 
It has only recently been given an alphabet, or 
rather three, for the Latin alphabet has been intio- 
duced by the Roman Catholic priests in the north, 
the Greek alphabet by the Orthodox clergy in the 
south, and latterlj’’ the Turkish script hod been 
enforced in the Turkish schools. None of these 
forms of writing completely suits Albanian, and 
various modiBcations have had to he made in the 
letters to express the Albanian pronunciation. Al- 
banian cannot be said to possess any literatuie, 
only legends and folk-songs ; and if any Albanians 
write, ^ey use Italian or, in some cases, French. 

Formerly the costumes of the Albanians were 
exceedingly picturesque, and every tnbe had its 
distinguishing dress, out now the tendency is to 
adopt the commonplace but commodious clothing 
of Europe. Generally speaking the Moslem towns- 
men wear the fustanelle, or full white linen petti- 
coat, and the women of the towns Turkish dress. 
In the mountains the women go unveiled, and wear 
skirts of red cloth embroidered ivitli block, and the 
men wear a tight-fitting suit of white felt orna- 
mented with black embroidery. But the fustanelle 
is being discarded as too inconvenient, and in the 
coast-towns the slop suits of Trieste and Italy are 
ousting the medimval costumes. 

The natural allies of the Shkypetars are the 
Greeks, the nearest non-Slav race ; and from the 
earliest times the two countries seem to have been 
allied, for Clinicus, king of Illyria, is said to have 
sent seventy-two ships with the Greeks to the siege 
of Troy. At the beginning of the 6th century 
Illyria was overrun by the K^elts, and this was the 
first of the invasions of the Balkans of which we 
have any record. About 360 B.O. Bardyles, king 
of Illyria, conquered Epirus and invaded Mace- 
donia, but wa.s defeated by Philip of Macedon, 
father of Alexander the Great, and his country 
annexed os far north as Durazzo, The Shkypetars 
formed pail; of the army which invaded Persia and 
India under Alexander the Great ; and after hia 
death the country, with Scodia as its capital, re- 
fined its independence, conquered Epirus and 
Corfu, and fou^t against the iEtoUan Leaghe, 
about 260 B.G., under Eling AOTom. Teuta, the 
widow of Agiom, came into collision wth Rome, 
with the result that the land was placed under the 
protection ef the Republic. During the Mace- 
donian wars the Shkypetars waveied between 
Macedonia and Borne ; but Gentius, the last king, 
not only allied himself with Perseus, but turned 

g hate, so in 168 b.C. the prestor Amicius captured 
codia and took Gentius and his sons piisqners. 
Illyria and Epiips weie made Roman provinces, 
and the walls of all the cities of Epirus were de- 
stroyed. Only the to^vnB along the coast weie 
allowed to exist ; but though the Via Egnatia was 
driven through the country, the mountaineers were 
left semi-independent. During the wars between 
Caesar a,nd Porapey, and Antony and Octavius, 
Durazzo and Vmona were ports of the highest 
strategical value, but under the Empire both Il- 
lyria and Epirus were utterly neglected. 

In 396 Ad. the lands of the Shkypetar were 
allotted to the Eastern empire, and the prefects of 
Byzantium ruled in the lowlands, while the trib^ 
of the interior were os independent as they weie in 
after-times under the Turks. At the opening of 
the 6th century Alaric w'ith his Goths, and later 
on the Huns and the Ostrogoths, ravaged the 
country; but the Slavs, who invaded the empire 
in numbei-s at the end of the 6th century, were the 
first barbarians who came to settle. They scattered 
the semi -civilised Thrako-Rlyidan tribes before 


them by their locust-like invasion, and drove them 
into the mountains of the west; and the Albanians, 
or Shkypetai-s, are now the remnant left of the old 
race, between whom and the invading Slav there 
w undymg hatred. The Bulgars followed, and the 
history of Albania until the coming of the Turks 
may be summarised as consisting in the occup^ation 
of the coasts and plains by tlie Byzantines, Serbs, 
and Bulgars in turn, while the native Shkypetars 
maintained a wild independence in their monntaina 
Simeon and Shishman the Bulgars, the Emperor 
Basil Biilgaroktonos, Stefan and Dushan the Serbs, 
and again the emperors of Byzantium, in turn held 
sway in Shkyperia until the commg of the Turks, 
when native princes and Venice shared the overloi'd- 
ship at various times. In 1467, wlien Scandeibeg 
the Shkypetar heio died, and the land fell under 
the Ottoman empire, the pashas ruled like the 
Byzantine prefects, bub the law of the tribes pre- 
vailed in the moantains. In the ISth century the 
North Albanians weie ruled by native pashas, and 
the South Albanians at the beginning of the 19th 
century by Ali Pasha of Yanina, the Mirdites and 
the Albanians of the centie also having their native 
mlei-s. Government from Constantinople direct 
was not inti-odnced until after the Crimean war, 
and in 1878 the Albanian League was founded, 
which was directed against aU enemies of the 
Shkypetar nationality, including the Turks, but 
was unable to prevent the cession of Dulcigno to 
Montenegro. 

When the ‘ Constitution ’ was promulgated in 
1908 the Shkypetars thought that it meant in- 
dependence, hut they eoon found that the Voung 
Turks meant to destroy their nationality, and in 
1910 the tribes rose against the government. 
Daring the Balkan wars the Shkypetars as a rule 
took a passive paib, os they could not join the 
Allies and would nob fight for the Young Turks ; 
but Scodra was captured by the Montenegrins, 
Yanina by the Greelm, and Dnrazzo by the Serbians, 
who also massacred the villagei's wholesale in North. 
Albania. The new state was outlined at the Con- 
ference of London in 1913, and on 7th March 1914 
Pnnee William of Wied, the newly chosen king, or 
mpret, of Albania, landed at Dnrazzo -Nvith his wife 
and staff. He was singularly ill-fitted to rule over 
the Lee Shkypetars, for, though in appearance be 
was the ideal warrior, in mind he was a German 
hui'eaucrat. After nearly six months of stormy 
life at Durazzo, the prince finally left his kingdom 
on 3d September 1914, and returned to Germany to 
fight for the Kaiser. Albania relapsed into the rule 
of local and tribal chieftains, amd on 30th October 
Italy occupied the rooky islet of Saseno, off Avlona, 
and Greece a day or two later annexed Epiius. 

Until the coming of the Austrians, Mirditia re- 
mained under its native prince, Prenck Bib Doda 
(murdered in 1919) ; Durazzo and Central Albania 
under the rule of Essad Pasha (murdered in Paris, 
13th June 1920) ; and Valona under the Inter- 
national Commission of Control, South Albany 
was ocenpied by the Greeks, and Sentan governed 
by a mixed commission of Moslem and Rqman 
^thollc townsmen. When the Austrian ^ept 
through Serbia and Albania they advanced almoat 
to Avlona, the countiy round wmch was occupied 
by the Italians ; hut when the Allies broke Bnlgma 
in 1918, they advanced through Albania in their 
turn. The people strongly resented the occupation 
by the Italians, and fought against them ro^d 
AVlona in 1919. In 1920 the Itali^ decided to 
retire from the country, and the Albanians, utev 
their experiences in the Great War, made a truce 
among themselves, and foiuied a go^rnment at 
Tirana which was re^resentarive of t^ -whole or 
Albania. A oonstituteon, adopted in 1^ and mo^- 
fied in' 1922 and 1026, makes Albania a republio 
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■with Hi president and a two-chamber aasemhly, but 
in 1928 the president, Ahmed Beg Zogu, had him- 
self proclaimed Idng, with one chamber. Whether 
this arrangement wfll be lasting remains to be seen. 
Some form of central goveinraent, mth large po-wers 
left to the local authorities, seems the best solution, 
and in course of time some soit of alliance wth 
Greece, when that countiy settles down and can 
remember to treat the AloanianB on equal teims. 

A treaty of friendship with Italy, si^ed at Tirana 
in 1926, caused consternation m Yugoslavia. In 
1927 the (Ecumenical Patriaich recognised the 
Autocephalous Albanian Orthodox Church under 
an arcbimandiite at Tirana. 

Consult the "worka of Von Hahn, Jaray, Qalanti, and 
Swire ; Sigh A Ibania and The SlTuggle for Seuia/n^ by 
M. E. Durham; Albania, the Foundling Stats ofFwope, 
1^ Wadhara Peaoook ; and SA Ibanie et lea Albanoxa, by 
St Bouraart, See AlI PaSHa, SoijroBiiBEO. 

Albania, ancient name of a remon on the 
Caspian, including the plains of the Kur and the 
nei^ibouring parts of the Caucasus, now in eastein 
Azerbaijan. The Alhani -were independent till the 
Chazars drove them into Armenia (10th centuiy). 

Alba'no (officially, Alhano Zaeiale) 13 miles 
SSE. of Home, on the declivity of the lav^walla 
which enconmasa Lake Alhano, and opposite the 
site of Alba Longa (q.v.), is the seat of a hiahop, 
and has many ancient lemaina. A fine wine is 
mode. Pop. 10,000. „ . 

The AliBAN Lakb, or Lago di Oastello, is fornied 
in the basin of an extinct volcano, and has a circum- 
ference of 6 inilea, with a depth of 580 feet. Its 
surface is 901 feet above the sea-level. While the 
Komana were at war with Veil (390 b.c.), this 
lake rose to an extraordinaiy height in the heat 
of summer, and di’viners declai'ed that the con- 
quest of Veil depended upon letting off the waters. 
Thereupon the Homans opened a tunnel thiough 
the lava-wall. The tunnel, which still fulfils itsj 
office, is a mile long, 7 feet high, and 4 feet wide. 
On the eastern bank of the lake lises Monte Cavo 
( Mons Albanus), 3000 feet high. 

Al'bany, or Alban, an ancient name for the 
Highlands of Scotland. Etymologically connected 
with the Gaelic alp, ‘a high hill,’ and the Lat. 
albtis, 'white,’ it is the Gaelic form of the Cymric 
Albion^ a teim applied to the entire British island 
in a treatise on the World, once ascnbed to Aiis- 
totle. It may, indeed, be pretty safely assuraod 
that Albion or Albany was the original name of 
Britain among its Celtic population ; and we know 
that from the close of the 9tb till the hemnnitig 
of the 11th century Picbavia, or the kingdom of 
Scone, was known as the kingdom of Alban. In 
1398 the title of Dnke of Albany waa conferred 
on the brother of King Robei-t III. (q.v. ; and see 
Jambs I. ), then regent. Forfeited by his son, it was 
conferred on Alexander, second son of James IL (see 
James III.), in the person of whose sou, John, it be- 
came extinct in 1536. It was conferred in succession 
on Lamley, on Charles I. in infancy, on James IL 
in infancy, and (os a British title) on Fiederick, 
second son of Geoige III. Prince Charles Stuart 
assumed the appelmtion of Count of Albany as 
an incognito title, and gave the title of Duress 
of Albany to his legitimated daughter. The title, 
restored in 1881, was confened upon Prince Leopold 
(1853-84), whose son (Duke of Saxe-Coburg) was 
deprived of it by act of parliament ( 1917). 

AlbanTf the name of several towns of the 
United States. — (1) The capital of the state of 
New York, seat of justice of Albany county, and 
a most inipoiiiant railw'ay and commercial centre, 
stands on the west bank of Hudson Kiver, 140 
miles N. of New York city. The liver is being 


improved for navigation, while other ch^annels of 
commerce are the Erie Barge and Champlain 
Canals. Important railway lines centre in this 
city ; inter-urban electric raihvays connect it -with 
adjoining cities. Albany has a state libiary and 
education depaitment, a line ciby-halJ. a high- 
school, one large public paik nearly twenty 
sniallei ones, besides boulevards aud avenues ; a 
celebrated county-prison; Roman Catholic and 
Episcopalian cathedrals, and maiij' other lianu- 
aonie churches; fine banks and clubs, several 
‘academies ’ and private schools, a noted state noi- 
nial school, schools of law, medicine, and phaimacy 
(of Union Univeisity, Sheiiectady ) ; an astiouomi- 
col obseivatoiy, various hospitals and infirmaries, 
a large United States government Imilcling, and a 
very costly and splendid state capitol. Acioss the 
river lies the suburban town of Rensselaer (formerly 
Greenbuah ). Albany has a large distributing trade, 
especially in timber. Leading articles of manu- 
factme are boots and slioes, bricks, wagons, 
clothing. Hour, heating- appamtua, castings and 
hollow-Avare, furniture, tobacco, cigam, con- 
fectionery, paper-goods, musical instruments. The 
railway-yards are of gieat and increasing import- 
ance. The situation of Albany at the connection 
of a number of important railways and great canals 
with tide-water makes it a great place for the 
handling or transfer of the bulky staples of in- 
terior production. The hilly and inegiilar site 
of the town gieatly facilitates drainage. The 
winter climate is severe for its latitude. Near 
the site of Albany the Dutch founded a block - 
Iionse and fur- trading station in 1614. The Dutch 
villages of Beverwyck or Poit Orange (1618) 
and Willemstedt (1646) were the germs of the 
I present city. The Dutch colony was ceded ta 
[Great Britain in 1664, and the town took its 
present name iu honour of the Duke of York 
and Albany, afterwards James II. of England, 
who received a grant of the colony. In 1686 a 
city charter was granted to Albany, which is thus 
the oldest chartered city in the United States. In 
1764 the first general oongiess of the English 
colonies assembled here. The city long letained 
many quaint Dutch characteristica Pop. (ISOO) 
5349; flSSO) 24,209 ; (1900 ) 94,151 ; (1930) 127,412. 
— (2) A cotton-trading centre of Georgia, at the head 
of navigation of the Flint River, 100 miles SSW. 
of Macon, with cotton and lumber mills, manufac- 
tures of bricks, giiono, &c. It is also a health- 
resort; pop. 14,500.— (3) A manufacturing-town of 
Alabama, since 1927 a aouthorii paib of Decatur. — 
(4) A town of Oregon, 65 miles SW. of Portland, 
at tbe head of navigation of the Willamette River, 
■with manufactures of furniture, leather goods, and 
meat-products, milk-can ning, &c. The sun'ound- 
ing district is very fertile. Pop. 6000. 

Albany, in Western Australia, on one of the 
most sheltered inlets of King George’s Sound, 
about 260 miles SSE. of Perth, was first occupied 
in 1836 to anticipate a supposed intention of the 
French government to seize that part of Westera 
Australia. The harbour is good but small. For 
many yeais it was a port of call for the mail-boats 
to and from England, but bos now been super- 
seded by Fiemantle (q.v.); the mail-boats to and 
from South Africa still use it. The climate of the 
district is exceptionally fine and the scenery pleas- 
ing, so that it has become a health and pleasure 
resort. Pop. 4000. 

Albany, Louisa, Countbss of, was born in 
1752, the daughter of Prince Gustav Adolf of 
Stolbeig, who fell in the battle of Lieuthen (1757). 
A bright, nieixy girl of nineteen, in 1772 she was 
married to Prince Charles Edward, no longer 
‘bonny,’ and no longer ‘yoimg,’ but a selfish 
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worn-out Bot. No children came of the marriage ; 
and in 1780, to escape from ill-usage, the countess 
sought refuge in a nunnery. Three years latei she 
obtained a separation; both before and after her 
husband’s death (17SS) she lived with tlie poet 
Alfieri (q.v.), and on his death (1803), witli a 
French painter, Fabre ; but it was by the poet’s 
side, twenty-one yeara later, she was buried (1824) 
in the church or Santa Croce at Florence. See 
Beiimont’s Orafin von Albany [’2, Berl. 1860), 
and Vemon Lee’s Count^s of Albany (1884). 

Albauyt The, bachelor quartern let out in 
ohambei'S (to Canning, Byron, and Macaulay in 
their time), on the north side of Piccadilly, a little 
beyond Burlington House. 

AlbatrosSs or Albatbos, a name applied to 
the larger Diomedeidee, a family closely related to 
the petrels, but not even distantly to the gulls. 
An albatross may be at once distinguished from 
a large gull by the curious tubular, not sUt-like, 
nostnls. The largest and beat-known species is 
the wandering albatross {Biomedea exsiHa/na) of the 
southein ocean, which may measure 11 feet 4 



Albatross. 


inches from tip to tip of its outspread wines. The 
plumage is mostly white, mottled above by wavy 
bars, and with brownish-black q^oill feathers on the 
wing. The strong flight is particularly interesting 
because of its fine exhibition of ‘sailing’ — that is, 
of moving for a long time without any perceptible 
stroke of the wings, either with or against the 
wind, close to the water or at a considerable 
heighfh In this way it wheels in great circles round 
the ship. The albatross is very voracious, feeding 
on fish, cuttlefish, jellyfish, and the like, and it 
is said to gorge itself sometimes so heavfiy with 
dead whale that it is unable to rise from the 
water. The nesting-places are solitary islands with 
high plateaux, and large numbers nest together. 
A single white egg is laid in a slight hollow on the 
top of a mound of mud and vegetable matter ; the 
development is slow, and the young birds are for 
a long time dependent on their parents. It is to 
be regretted that the colonies are sometimes ruth- 
lessly disturbed, and that the magnificent bird, 
whose fiesh is unpalatable, is often shot at by 
travellers, in spite of Coleiidge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Besides B. wosiUans there are about fifteen species of 
albatross — e.g. D. albettrus aad. B. brachwra of the 
North Pacific, and the sooty albatross (Phcebetena 
fvliginosa) of the far South. A black -browed 
albatross {B. melancph^s) was captured in Cam- 
bridgeshire in 1897. llie sailor’s name for the 
smaller species of albatross is ‘mollymawk.’ The 
name seems to be a modified form of AJcatras, a 
Portuguese word for the bucket of a water-wheel ; 
appli^ first to the pelican, then to the frigate- 


bird, and then, modified, to the bird above 
described. 

.Mbays a fertile piovince at the south end of the 
Philippine island or Luz6n. The capital, Legaspi, 
ships Manila hemp, cocoa, copra, and sugar. 

Albemarlei the English form of Aumale (q.v.), 
in Normandy, whose first earl, Odo, received rrom 
his brother-in-law, William the Conqueror, a lordship 
in Yorkshii’e. Both lordsliip and title reverted to 
the crown in the reign of Heniy III. ; and four 
times subsequently was the dukedom of Albemarle 
conferred on four different persons — as in 1423 
on Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and in 
1660 on his soz-disant descendant, General Monk 
(q.v.). It expired with Ms son in 1088; and in 
1696 the title of Earl of Albemarle was g^ranted to 
Arnold Jooet van K^pel (1669-1718), a devot^ 
follower of William 111., who in 1703 joined the 
forcM of the Allies, fought at Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
and Lille, and led Marlborough’s second hue in 
1711. Among his descendants nave been William, 
second earl (1732-54), soldier and diplomatist; 
George, third earl ( 1724-72), who captured Havana; 
and George Thomas Keppel, sixth earl (1799-1891 ), 
who fought at Waterloo, served at the C^e and 
in India, and rose to be general in 1874. He was 
private secretary to Lord John Bussell as premier, 
sat as a Whig MP. in 1847-49, and succeeded to 
the title in 1851. He wrote Fifty Years of my 
Life (1876). 

Albemarle Sound, a rather shallow inlet in 
the north coast of North Carolina, running inland 
for 60 miles, with a breadth of from 4 to 15 miles. 

Albensa* an Italian seaport and health-resort 
situated on tlie Gulf of Genoa ; pop. 7600. 

AlbdniZf Isaac (1860-1909), Spanish composer, 
bom at CaDiprod6n, Catalonia. A brilliant pianist 
and a prolific composer, heis best known by and 
other picturesque and striking works for the piano. 

Alberoniy GIOUO, cardinal and statesman, 
was bom in 1664 at Firenzuola in Paima, the son 
of a poor vine-dresser ; but his great abilities led 
to his being carried by the Due de Venddme, as 
secretary, to France and Spain. In 1713 the Duke 
of Parma employed him as his agent in Madrid, 
and here heqnickly gamed the favour of Philip V. 
of Spam. He at fimt made use of the influence of 
the Princess Orsioi, then hoodwinked her into 
promoting the kin^s marriage with Elisabeth 
Famese, who as queen at once demanded the 
banishment of the princess. Alberoni now (1714) 
became prime minister of Spain, and was niade a 
CMdinal by Clement tnrae years later. He 
did much to develop the resources of Spain and 
encourage indnstry and economy, while he re- 
modellea the army and the fleet, and increased the 
foreign commerce. To gratify the queen he sud- 
den^ invaded Sardinia, in violation of the Peace 
of Utrecht. This unexpected audacity made Eng- 
land, France, Austria, and Holland form, in 1719, 
the ‘Quadruple Alliance.' But Alberoni, though 
responsible for a succession of Spanish disasters, 
was not dismayed. Even when the Spanish fleet in 
the Mediterranean was destroyed by an English 
one, he contemplated an extensive war by lan^ bi 
which all the European powers would have been 
entangled. He patronised the Pretender to annoy 
England, and the French Protestants to annoy 
Louis. He sought to unite Peter of Bossia and 
Charl^ XIL with him, to plnnge Austria into a 
war with the Turks, to stir up an insurrection in 
Hungary, and to bAiig abont the downfall of the 
regent in Franca Bat Philip lost courage, and 
concluded a treaty of peace,- the chief condition of 
which was that the cardinal should be dismissed. 
He was ordered to leftfe Spain without delay ( 1719), 
the queen herself emisenting to his banishment. He 
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fled to Italy, where, threatened witli iiupiiBonment 
by Pope Glernenb XL, he hid in a inoua&teiy at 
Bologna (1720). On the death of the pope in 1721, 
he repaired to Rome, and took pai't in the election 
of Innocent XIIL, who, like hie two sucoesaors, 
befriended the great exile, though on the demand 
of Spain he imprisoned him for a while. He was 
made legate of Rayenna then of Bologna, but re- 
tired to Piacenza, and spent liis remaining years 
in watching over a seminary which he had founded 
and endowed. He died there June 1752. See 
Lives by Bersani ( 1862) and Bianchi ( 1901 ). 

Albert* Laj:e (Mwutan Nzige, Luta Nzige), 
a large lake of East Central Africa, is situated 
in a deep rook -basin, 80 miles NW. of Lake 
Victoria. It is of an oblong shape, just about 100 
miles long fiom N. to S., and 22 broad ; its aiea 
is about 2000 sq. m. On the E. it is fiinged by 
precipitous cli&, with isolated peaks using 5000 
feet above it. The lake Itself lies about 2000 feet 
above tbe sea, and its ivater is fresh and sweet ; it 
has an averse depth of between 30 and 40 feet. 
The N. and W. shores of the lake are boidered by 
the Blue Mountains, nearly 10,000 feet in height. 
The existence of this vast lake flint became known 
to Europeans through Speke and Grant in 1862 ; in 
1864 Sir Samuel Baker wsiS the first European to 
visit it, and named it after the Prince-Consort. In 
1887 Emin Paaba recorded his conviction that the 
western pait of the lake was filling np. The lake 
is a great reservoir or backwater of the Nile. The 
Someinet-NUe runs into its north-east comer, and 
the Nile issues out of its north-west comer. It has 
been proposed to dam Lake Albert, so as to regulate 
the rising of the Nile and improve the irrigation of 
Egypt. 

Albert* dukes of Austria and German emperors. 
See Austbia, GBBMAirr. 

Albert the Beau (c. 1100-70), first Margrave 
of Brandenburg, aided Lothair, Duke of Saxony, 
against the Slavs, and became in 1134 Margrave of 
the Saxon noith mark. He mode a treaty of succes- 
sion (c. 1140) with Pribislans, Duke of Brandenbuig 
( d. 1150), and took the title of Margrave of Branden- 
burg. He oousolidabed his position by foice of arms 
and by Christianising and civilising the Slavs. 

Albert {1490-1646), Archbishop of Magdeburg 
and Elector of Mainz, was younger son of the 
Elector of Brandenburg. Leo X. having granted 
him permission to sell indulgences, Albert appointed, 
as hia agent, the Dominican Tetzel (q.v.), who first 
roused the wrath of Lather. A friend of literatme, 
he was not originally unfriendly to reformation ; 
but he ultimately opposed it stiongly. 

Albert (1400-1568), last graud-master of the 
Teutonic Knights (q.v.) and first Duke of Prussia, 
was a younger son of the Margrave of Ansbach. 
Elected grand-master in 1511, he embraced the 
Reformation, and, by Luther’s advice, declared 
hiinaelf Duke of Prussia (q.v.). 

Albert. Peinoe Consoet of England, was 
horn at Schloss Rosenan, near Coburg, 26th August 
1819, the younger son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, by his firet marriage with Louisa, daughter 
of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha-Al ten burg. He studied 
at Bmasels and Bonn (1836-^38), where, in addition 
to the sciences connected with state -ci'aft, he 
devoted himself with ardour to natural histoiy, 
chemistry, painting, and music. Queen Victoria 
and he met firafc in 1836, and fell in love, though 
the marriage liod long been projected by Kir^ 
Leopold and Baron Stookmar, his mentor, R 
was celebrated in Loudon on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary 1840, when Prince Albert received the 
time of Royal Highness, was naturalised as a 
subject of Great Britain, and obtained the rank of 


Field-marshal. Tlie title of Consort of Hei Most 
Gracious Majesty was conferred in 1842, that of 
Prince Consort in 1867. With lare pindence and 
tact he abstained from conspicuous intei voition 
with state afFaiis ; hut tlie publication of tlie 
Queen’s letters (in 1907) proved that he strongly 
supported the Queen in her efforts to stieugthen 
the influence of the ciowu and direct Biitisli 
policy in a diiection hostile to Italian and other 
nationalist aspirations. When the Whig ministry 
of 1840 pioposed foi him the income of £50,000, tlie 
Tolies, in conjunction ■vvitli_ the Radicals, limited 
tbe 811111 to £30,000. The Prince opened foi himself 
an influential sphere of action in the pioniotioii 
of science and ait, and as patron of useful and 
philanthropic associations ; and he completely 
succeeded in living down the insular jealousy of 
tbe foieigner, which was for a time lather strongly 
mauifested. The Exhibition, of 1861 owetl much to 
his stiong interest. In Continental politics liis 
ruling idea was that Piussia should be supieiiie in 
Germany. Balmoral (q.v.) was bought hy him for 
the Highl and home of the royal house. He died 
of typhoid fever at Windsor Castle on the 14th 
December 1861 ; and soitow foi his death largely 
withdrew Queen Victoria from public life. 

See hifl Life by Sir Theodore Martin (6 vola 1874-80), Count 
Vitztlimn’B Retniniscenees ( Eng. trens. 1887), E. B. Clian- 
oellor’a PHnce Consort (1931), Hector Bolitlio’e Aliurt the 
Goad. (1932). For his careful but not wholly judioious 
training of his eldest son, see the article on Edward VII. 
in tbe Biationarjf of National Biography ( Sunpl. 1912 ). 
For the rest, see the article ViOTOBU, and books there cited. 

Albert was the name by which Alexandre 
Martin (born 1815), socialist, was commonly known. 
He was conspicuous in the 1848 Revolution, an 
associate of Louis Blanc (q.v.), promoted the 
Ateliei's Nabionaux (q.v.), was a member of the 
provisional goveinment, and for joining in an 
emmte was next imprisoned, and last heaid of as a 
Communard during the siege of Palis in 1870. 

Alberta* a province of the Dominion of Canada, 
is bounded on the south by the 49th pamllel of 
north latitude, on the west by British Columbia, 
on the north by tlie 60tli parallel of north latitude, 
on the east by the 4th meridian in the Dominion 
system of land surveys (110° west longitude). 
Land area, 248,800 sq.m. ; water area, 6486 sq.m. ; 
total area, 255,285 sq.m., more tlian twice as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland, and larger 
than any European country except Russia. It 
is a vast plateau along the eosbeiu ridge of tlie 
Rocky Mountains, 3000 feet above the sea at its 
southern boundary, and sloping to a level of 
less than 1000 feet along its nortbem limit. The 
sonthei'n half of the province is a treeless, undulat- 
ing prairie, scored by deep river- valleys and covered 
with a nch chocolate soil well suited for agricul- 
ture. The northern part is more varied, comprising 
stretches of forest along the rivers and lakes ; hills 
and level plains covered with numerous and exten- 
sive gi'oves of spruce, aspen, poplar, and willow, or 
tall rank grass and flowers, giving the landscape 
a pleasing and park-like appearance. Two of the 
largest river systeins of North America traverse 
the plains of Alberta— the Saskatchewan and the 
Peace The Saskatchewan drains the southern 
half of the province eastward into Lake Winnipeg, 
the waters of which finally reach Hudson Bay vid 
Nelson River. It has two large branches, tbe l^orth 
Saskatchewan, 760 miles long, with its tributaries, 
the Battle, 600 miles, and the Biazeau, 160 miles j the 
South Saskatchewan, 866 miles long, with its tribu- 
taries, theBelly, 180 miles, the Bow, 316 miles, and the 
St Mary’s, 120 miles. Peace River, 1066 miles long, 
and the Athahaska, 765 miles long, form part of the 
ep’eat Mackenzie system, and drain the northern 
half of Alberta into the Arctic Ocean, The Smoky, 
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245 miles, and the Little Smoky, 185 miles, are the j 
laxgest tributai lea of the Peace, The Pembina, 210 j 
miles, flows into the Athabaska, the latter joining 
the Peace at Lake Athabaska. Both the Peace ana 
Athabaska are navigable for hundreds of miles. 

The population of the territory that is called 
Alberta to-day was 18,075 in ISSl. At the census 
of 1891 it was 22,277 ; of 1901, 73,022 ; of 1006, 
185,412; of 1921,681,996; of 1931, 731,606, of whom 
400, 199 were males. The principal cities are Edmon- 
ton, the capital of the province, population 79,000; 
Calgary, 84,000; Lethbrrdge, 13,500; Medicme 
Hat, 10,000. 

The province was oi]ganised in 1905 by the Alberta 
Act, Avlrereby provincial autonomy was established 
in the Canadian Confederation. The government 
is administered by a Lieutenant-governor appointed 
by the Dominion government for a term of five 
jrears, acting by the advice of the Provincial Execu- 
tive, diiectod by the Legislative Assembly, elected 
every five years by male and female suffrage. Re- 
presentation in the local and federal parliaments 
IS readjusted after each census. The province 
sends 16 representatives and 6 senators to the 
Dominion parliament. Education is provided 
for by a free system of common acliools, Normal 
schools at Edmonton, Calgai’y, and Camrose, and 
tlie university of Alberta at Edmonton, opened in 
1908. 

Agriculture is the chief indust^ of Alberta; 
thougli ranching is canied on, especially in the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Moun tarns. Of nearly 100,000,000 
acres fit for farm land, about 40,000,000 are so 
used. The marly clay subsoil is deeply covered 
with hninna well adapted for gi’owth of cereals, 
clovers, and vegetables. The Adberta wheat crop 
is now very important, and the cultivation of 
alfalfa is increasmg. Great attention is paid to 
the breeding of horses and oattle. The luxuriant 
gi'oases, pure and abundant water, and dry winter 
climate constitute favourable conditions for live- 
stock. The principal manufactures are sawn lumber, 
bricks, cement, refined clay products, pork-pack- 
ing, heef-canning, and milling, and the making of 
dairy produce. Che^ cool is mined, Alberta nas 
about 87 per cent, of C^oda’s coal resources, mostly 
lignite. The tar sands in the north are estimated 
to cover over 1000 sq.m., and their exploitation is 
projected. All the rivers flowing from the Rooky 
Mountains carry gold in the gravels. Graphite and 
gypsum exist in the Rocky Mountains, and there is 

a er in quantity in the vicinity of Lake Atha- 
a. Natnial gas is used extensively in Medicine 
Hat for heating, power, and lighting purposes, and 
is available in the nor fch along the Athabaska River ; 
ind the supply of petroleum is important. The 
nrovince has 6700 miles of railroad. 

Free land is obtained under regulations framed 
jy the Provincial government. Each person is 
iligible for 160 acres, on settlement conditions, for 
i registration fee of $10. Railway companies have 
arge tracts for sale. Iirigation is extensively 
arried on in the southern portion of the province, 
irhere the rainfall is in some years deficient, 
leveral parks have been set aside in Alberta by 
he Dominion government for the preservation of 
be fauna of the country. Banff National Park 
3800 sq.m,) and Jasper Park (4440 sq. m.) are 
icusted in the B^olcy Mountains. Wainwright 
iiiiftJo Park (160 sq.m.) has one of the largest 
ison herds now left in the world. Elk Island 
ark is set apart for the preservation of the deer 
sniffy. Another reservation ( 320 sq. m. ) is situated 
b Waterton Lakes. 

iJbert-Xidward Nyanz^ or Laxe Edwaed, 
lake of Equatorial Africa, discovered by Stanley 
1876, occupies the soutliern end of a vast 
iitarol depression, of which Lake 'Albert fills 


the northern ; is due south of the mountain mass 
of Ruwenzori; and is surronnded by wide giossy 
plains, over which it seems once to have ex- 
tended. Its length is about 44 miles, the breadth 
a little less, and the height above sea-level, some 
3000 feat ; _ the general shape is somewhat circular . 
but there is a nortli-eastem extension (Dweru) 26 
miles long, connected with the lake by a channel 
not above fiom 400 to 1000 yards wide. SontL-east 
is the Mfumbiro mountain mass. The water of 
the lake flows into the Lake Albert by the Semliki 
River, 130 miles long, 
llbertlte. See Bitumen. 

Albert Lea^ a town of Minnesota, on a lake of 
the same name, about 100 miles S. of Minneapolis, is 
a railway and manufacturing centre serving an 
important agricultural region ; pop. 10,000. 

Albert Medal, a decoration instituted in 1866 
to reward heroic acts in saving life at sea, extended 
in 1877 to life-saving on land. 

Albert Slyer, North Queensland, traverses a 
glassy plain, and mis into the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
below Burketown, after a total course of ^out 200 
miles. It is connected by a ciosa bianch with 
a neai'ly paiallel stream, the Gregory. 

Albertns Ma^us, Count op Bollst^dt, 
the great scholastic philosopher of the first half of 
the 13th century, was bom at Lauingen, in Swabia, 
in 1193 or 1206. After studying at Padua, he 
entered the lately -founded order of the Dominicaji 
friam, and taught in the schools of Hildesheim, 
Ratisbon, and Cologne, where Thomas Aqumaa 
became his .pupB. In 1245 he repaired to Paris, 
whei-e for some years he publicly expounded the 
doctrines of Aristotle. In 1254 he became provin- 
cial of the Dominican order in Germany. £a 1260 
he received from Pope Alexander TV. the bishopric 
of Ratisbon. But in 1262 he retired to his convent 
at Cologne to devote himself to literary pursuits, 
and here he composed many of his works. He had 
fallen into dot^e some years before his death, 
which occurred m 1280. The extensive chemical 
and mechanical knowledge which, considering the 
age in which he lived, Amertus^Magnus possessed, 
brought upon bim the impn’cation of being a sor- 
cerer and magician. Jammy, a Dominican, pub- 
lished the works of Albertus in 21 folio vola. in 
’1661, and Borguet in 1890-99 ( 38 vols.) ; and some 
of them, as also the B,pocjjphal DeSecreiis Miilierum 
attribute to him, have been published sepaiately. 
The most notable are the Snmma Theologice and 
the Summa de Creaturis. Albertus excelled all his 
contemporaries in the wideness of his learning ; he 
Avos not inaptly teimed the doctor universalis. He 
was not so remarkable for originaliby ; and was to 
tbe best of his ability a faitiifnl follower of Aristotle 
as presented ^ Jewish, Arabian, and western com- 
mentators. He stood midway between Realists 
and Nominalists in pbilosopby, and did more than 
any predecessor to biing about that marv^ous 
union of tiieology and AiMtotelianism which is the 
basis of scholasticism. Both in physics and meta- 
physics he mainly repeats Aristotle. SeeALOHJBMT, 
SOHOLASTIOISM, and works hy^ighart ( 1867 ; trons, 
1876 ), D’Assailly ( 1870 ), vonHe;rtiling(2dod. I9l4), 
Pelflter { 1920 ), and Wilms ( 1929 ; trans. 1933), 

Albi, c^it^ of the deportment of Tam in the 
south of Fiance, is built on a height near the 
Tam, a tribufcoiy of the Garonne, 42 miles NE. 
of Toulouse. It is very old, and suffered greatly 
during the religious wars of the Alhmenses, who 
took meir name from this place. Besides the usual 
government offices, it possesses a public Hbraiy 
and a mnseum ana theatre. The cliief buildings 
are the cathedral (1282*-1612), the old fortress, 
and the ardihiabop's pSalace. It has manufactures 
of cloth, wint, fltnr, Artificial silk, &c. Pop. 29,000. 
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Albigenses is a name applied loosely to the 
heretics, of vaiious sects, "wlio ahoundea in the 
south of France about the beglnuing of the 13tb 
century. They are heard of nearly two centuries 
earlier, and were regaided as Manicliaeans • the 
position and piominence they give to evil have 
ceitainly a Manichiean look. Some identify them 
with the Cathaii (q.v.). Though the CathoHcs 
charged them with unnatural vices, they piofeased 
apostolical Christianity and pure or even ascetic 
morals. After their condemnation by Pope Galix- 
tuB II., at the council Iield at Toulouse in 1119, 
they were usually styled the ‘ Toulouse heretics ’ 
The Toulouse judgment was confirmed by Inno- 
cent 11. in 1139, and further condemnation was 
heaped upon them at councils at Heims (1148) and 
Tours (1163), At Lombes, near Albi, in 1165, they 
spoke out more openly in defence and explanation ; 
but in spite of this, they ivere accused later of 
dualism, of denying the dogmas of the Trinity and 
the death and resuriection of Jesus, and of refus- 
ing the euchaiist and marriage. It should be 
remembered that all we know of them comes 
to us through the medium of embittered and nn- 
sorupulous antagonists. The name arose fiom 
the district of Albigeois (see Albi), being the 
fii-at point against which the enisle of Pope 
Innocent III. (1209) was directed. The ini- 
jTiediate cause of the crusade was the murdei of 
the papal legate and inq^nisitor, Peter of Castelnau, 
who had been commissioned to extirpate heresy in 
the dominions of Count Eaymond VI. of Toulouse ; 
but ite real object was to deprive the count of his 
Ifitnds, as he had become an object of hatred from 
his toleration of the heretics. It was in vain that 
he had suhmitted to the moat humiliating penance 
and fla^ation from the hands of the legate Milo, 
and hod purchased the papal absolution great 
sacrific^. The legates, Arnold, ahbot of (^teaux, 
and Milo, stonmea Beziers, the capital of Ray- 
mond’s nephew, Rogei, and masaacied 20,000 — 
some say 40,000 — of the inhabitants. Catholics 
as well as heretics. That Arnold cried, ‘Kill 
them all ; God will know his own I ’ is denied. 
Simon, Count of Montfort ( q. v. ), who conducted the 
war under the lerates, proceeded in the same relent- 
less way with other pl^es in the territories of Ray- 
mond and his allies. Of these, Roger of Bdziers died 
in piison, and Peter I, qf Aragon fell in battle. The 
conquered lauds were given as a reward to Simon of 
Montfort, who never came into quiet possession of 
the gift. At the siege of Toulouse ( 1218), he was 
killed by a stone, and Counts Raymond VI. «.Tid 
yil. disputed the possession of their territories with 
his son. But the papal indulgences drew fi'esh 
cmsadeis from every province of France to continue 
the WOT. Raymonu VB. continued to struggle 
bravely against the legates and Louis VIII. of 
France, to whom Montfort had ceded his preten- 
sions, and who died during the war in 1226. After 
thousands bad perished on both sides, and the 
finest parts of Provence and Upper Languedoc had 
been devastated, a peace was concluded m 1229, at 
which Raymond purchased relief from the ban of 
the chuTcn hy immense sums of money, gave up 
Narbonne and several lordships to Louis fe., and 
had to m^e his son-in-law, me brother of Louis, 
heir of his other possessions. These provinces, 
Mtherto independent, were thus, for the first time, 
joined to the kingdom of France ; and the pope 
sanctioned the acquisition, in order to bind Louis 
more firmly to the papal chair, and induce him 
more readily to admit the Inquisition. The heretics 
were handed over to the proselytifling zeal of the 
order of Dominicans and the bloody tribunolB of 
the Inquisition ; and both used their utmost power 
to bring the recasant Albigenses to the stake and 
to insptte the penitent converts with a wholesome 


dread of reincurring the displeasure of the church. 
From the middle of the 18th centuiy, the name 
Albigenses gradually disappears. The remnants 
took refuge- in the east, and settled in Bosnia, 
but there also they soon became extinct. 

Compare Faber, Inquiry into the History and Theology 
of the Vallenses and Albigenses (Loud. 1838); Hahn, 
Oesohichte der Ketsei' vni Mittelalter ( 1845 ) ; Sohmirlt, 
ha Secte des CaAhares ou Albigeois ( 1849 ) ; Peyrnt, 
Histatre des Albigeois (1882); Toooo, L'JSresia nel 
Medio Evo (1884 ) ; Lea, History of the Inquisition 
( 1888 ), Holmes, The Albigcnaiaii or Cathanst Hei'esy 
(1926). 

Albl'nos (Portuguese, from Lat. albus, ‘white’) 
— called also Leucoethiopes, or wliite negroes, and hy 
the Dutch and Germans Kakerlaken — were at one 
time considered a distiuct race ; but closer observa- 
tion has shown that tlie same phenomenon occurs 
in individuals of all races, and that the peculiar 
appearance arises from an irregulaiity in the skin, 
which has got the name of letr-copathy or leucosis. 
It consists m the absence of the colouring matter 
which, in the normal state, is secreted in the deep- 
est layer of the cuticle, and also of the dark pig- 
ment of the eye ; so that the skin has a pale, 
white colour, while the iiis of the eye appeal's led, 
from its great vascularity. As the pigment in the 
coats of eye serves to diminish the stimulus of 
the light upon the retina, albinos generally cannot 
bear a stiong light; on the other hand, they see 
better in the dark than others. The colouidng 
matter of the hair is also wanting in albinos, so 
that their hair is white. All these differences are 
of course more striking in the darker varieties of 
the species, and most of all in the negro albinos. 
Albinism is always horn with the individual, and 
occurs not only m men, but also in other mam- 
malia, in birds, and probably in insects. The 
peculiarity may be inherited. The opinion that 
albinos are distinguished from other men hy weak- 
ness of body and mind is completely refuted by 
facts. See 1^1 Pearson’s monograph in Man ( 1913). 

Albionu the ancient name of the island of 
Britain. See Albany. 

Albioja, (1) a city of Michigan, 96 miles W. 
of Detroit, has iron foundries and various manu- 
factures, and is the trade centre of a grain district. 
It has a Methodist Episcopal college (1836). Pop. 
8309. — (2) Albion, in New York, 30 miles W. of 
Rochester, is a fniit-canning and agricultural 
centre, with a beautiful cemetery ; pop. 6000. 
Albion Metal. See Alloy. 

Alboln^ the founder of the Lombard dominion 
in Italy, succeeded his father in 561 A.D. as Tdmg 
of the Lombaads, who were at that time settled in 
Pannqnia. His thirst for action first showed itself 
in aiding Nai-ses against the Ostrogoths ; and after- 
waids, in a war with the Gepidoe, whom he, in con- 
junction with the Avars, defeated in a great battle 
(^606), slaying their king Kimimoud with his own 
band, ana marrying his daughter Rosamond !l^- 
port brought back by some of his warriors, who had 
accompanied Narses into Italy, determined Alboin, 
in 668, to invade it with his own nation of Lom- 
bards, the remains of the Gepidte, and 20,000 
Saxons. He soon overi'an and subdued the country 
as as the Tiber, fixing hip principal residence at 
Paria, which long continued to be the Lombard 
capital ; but in 674 his cruelty cost him bia life. 
During a feast at Verona, he made his queen drink 
out of the skull of her father, which be jiad turned 
into a wine-cup ; and she, in revenge, incited her 
paramour to murder him. Strangely enough, Alboin 
was a just and beneficent ruler. He was beloved 
by his subjects, whom he stimulated Into that fierce 
energy which charaoterised their descendants for 
ages. For several centuries his name continued 
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famous among the Teutonic nations. Rosamond 
fled to Longinus, the exarch, at Ravenna. Longinus 
becoming her suitor, she administered poison to 
her paramour, who, discovering the treachery, 
oaused her to drain the cup and share his death. 

Alboniy Marietta (1823-94), contralto singei, 
was born at Geaena in the Romagna, Avon great 
praise in London (1847) and other European 
capitals, but retired fiom the stage after mairying 
the Count de Fepolo. Her second husband was 
M. Zieger. 

Albornoz, Gil Alvabez Carillo, bom at 
Cuenca about 1310, became Aichbishop of Toledo, 
^d took a conspicuous part in the wars against the 
Moors. Perhaps because of the Christian boldness 
with which he denounced the criminal excesses of 
Peter the Cruel, he had to flee to Pojpe Clement VI. 
at Avignon, Avho made him a cardmal. Innocent 
VI. sent him as cardinal-legate to Italy, entrusting 
him with the mission of reasserting papal authority 
in the church tenitoriea. He was completely 
successful, and Urban V. , Avho was able to return 
to Rome in 1367, appointed hiTn legate of Bologna. 
Albornoz, however, med the aameyear at Viterbo. 
Albornoz was the author of the Mgidian Constitu- 
tions, and founded a Spanish college at Bologna. 
Albret, Jeanne d’. See Jeanne d’Albeet. 
Albuch. See Aalbuch. 

Albue'ra, a hamlet in the Spanish province of 
Badajoz, famous for the sanguinary battle of 16th 
May 1811, between the combined RngliaVi, Spanish, 
and Portuguese forces under General Beresford, 
and the French under Marshal Soult, who were 
scarcely so nnmeious. Soult^s object Avas to com- 

E el the English to raise the siege of Badajoz, but 
e Avas obliged to retreat to Sevule. 

Albllfe'ra (Arabic, ‘the lagoon ’), a lake near 
Valencia, in Spain, about 12 miles in length and 
4 in breadth, divided from the sea by a narrow 
tongue of land; canals connect it mth the sea 
and Valencia. It is rich in fish and fowl. The 
revenues of the domain were granted by the 
Spaniards to Wellington. 

Albn'go (also called Leticoma) is the white 
opacity that often follows ulceration of the cornea 
of the eye. In infancy, tlie comparatively rapid 
interchange of materials will often gi'oatly diminish 
both the extent and density of these spots ; but in 
after-life they do not undergo similar absorption, 
nor are they amenable to surgical relief. 

Al'bula, a pass and mountain stream in the 
Swiss canton of Giisons. The pass (elevation, 
7595 feet) is a marshy plateau, with granite and 
limestone summits on either side. The stream 
lises dose by, and after a course of 20 miles it 
joins a tributary of the Rhine. The highest rail- 
way (1903) in Europe runs from Chur by the 
Albula valley to the Upper Engadine. At an 
altitude of nearly 6000 feet it psksses through a 
tunnel (3| miles) between Preda and Beveis. 

Albmil (Lat. 'white'), amongst the Romans, 
was a white tablet overlaid Avith gypsum, on which 
were written the A7inales Maadmi of the pontifex, 
edicts of the preetor, and rules relative to dvil 
matters. It was so called, either because it was 
composed of a white material, or because the letters 
used were of that colour. In the middle ages, the 
word was used to denote any list, catalogs, or 
register, whether of saints, soldiers, or oivu func- 
tionaries. In many universities the volume con- 
taining the list of members is called the album. 
But ite popular signification nowadays is that of 
a book for containing photographs, verses, auto- 
graphs, drawings^ pimra, marine plants, postage 
stamps, and the like. Another modem use of the 
S 


word is as applied to collections of engraATUgs of 
specimen pictures of distingruished artists — as a 
Murillo album, or a Rembrandt album. 

Albnineil m a term used in Physiological 
Chen^try and in Botany in distinct senses : (a) A 
definite substance, a protein ( noAv frequently spelt 
Albumin, so as to agiee in foim Avith the other 
organic compounds), containing carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and a small percentage of sul- 
phur, coag^able by heat, mineral acids, alcohol, 
ether, tannic acid, &c. , and existing in fl.TiiTnH.1a in 
white of egg and blood serum, and in plants in 
seeds and ^ewhare (see An tmal Chemistry, 
Proteins). It is the sulphur of the albumen that 
blackens ^ver when brought in contact with e gg s, 
and the smell of i-otten eggs arises from the forma- 
tion of Bu^hnretted hydrogen during their decom- 
position. The property of coagulating mth heat at 
about 160° F. (71° C.) adapts albumen for the pur- 
pose of clarifying in sugar-refining and other pro- 
cesses. The albumen is added to the liquid in the 
cold state, allowed to miir thoroughly therein, and 
then, when heated, it coagulates, entangling and 
separating all the impunties suspended in the 
liquid. In cooking, the juiciness of a steak or 
roast depends largely on the protein snhstances, 
coagulated by the sudden apphcatiou of heat, 
preventing the evaporation of the juices of the 
meat durmg the subsequent alow heating required 
to fit it for the table. With many metfllic salts, 
such as bichloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate), 
sulphate of copper (blue Autriol), acetate of lead 
(sugar of lead), and nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), 
it forms insoluble compounds, and is therefore ns^ 
as an antidote to these poisons. A paste made by 
TniTin g albumen Avith slaked lime, seta, in a short 
time, to a mass of stony hardness, and, in virtue 
of this property, makes an admirable cement for 
broken eartiienware, or other purposes. The im- 
portance of albumen as on article of diet awU be 
discussed under Food. 

(&) A botanical term, without chemical signifi- 
cance, applied to the store of various reserve nutri- 
tive marerials laid up for the use of the embryo 
Avitiiin the seed. The teraa is only applied to the 
nutritive tissue when it is stored apart from the 
embryo proper, either Avitbin the embryo-sac {etido- 
sperm), or round about it (penspemi ). which 

have abundant nutritive reserves conta inin g pre- 
teids, &c., may still he ‘ exalbuminous’ when the 
nutritive matter is stored within the embryo itself, 
as in the common pea. The characters of the 
albumen are important in botanical diagnosis. It 
is sometimes very small, as in the nettle ; in other 
instances, on the contrary, it is very much laigra 
than the embryo, as in the coconut, of Avhich it 
fonus the edible part. It is sometimes mmly or 
fai'vnacaous, as in the cereals ; oily, as in the poppy ; 
homy, as in coffee ; cartilaginous, as in the co^ 
nut; mwAlojginiym, as in the mallow Vemtable 
ivory is the albumen of a palm (Phytsliphos) 
which grows on the banks of the Magdalena m 
(Dolomhia, and is used in place of ivory; It is 
thus the albumen which makes many seeds yaln- 
ahle for edible and other purpose, though others, 
no less valnahle, have the nntntive materials stored 
within the embryo. See Ovule, Seed. 

• AUi iiminniHn. is a name for Bright’s difl^e of 
the kidneys (see Bright’s Uiseasb) ; hut ^bumen 
occurs in the Urine (Qi"^-) perfectly healthy P^* 
sons, and varies according to circomstoces-^ften 
in young adults after muscular exercise, 8Pd with 
some people in indigestion and after cold baths. 

Albnftol, a email tovm of Spain, 40 miles SE. of 
Granada, near the Meditmnranean coast ; pop. 8000. 

AlbnO^uerque, a toAvn of Spain, M miles K. 
of Badajoz, near the Portuguese frontier. It 
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stands on an eminence, and is defended by a strong 
fortress. Pop. 10,000. 

Albn Qiieraiief a town of New Mexico, on tbe 
east bank of lae Rio Grande, 56 m. SW. of Santa 
F4. Its climate and altitude make it a favourite 
health resort. There is a trade in wool, fruit, 
and dairy-produce, and mining is earned on m 
the vicinity. Albuquerque is the seat of the 
state univeisity and has an industrial school for 
Indians. Pop. ( 1030 ) 26,570. 

Albuquerque, Affonso d’, ‘the Great,’ 
viceroy ef the Indies, "waB bom in 1453, near 
Lisbon. In that age, the Portuguese people were 
distinguished for heroism and a spirit of adventure. 
They had discovered and subjugated a great part of 
the vrestem coast of Africa, and were beginning 
to e:stend their dominion over the seas and the 
people of India. Albuquerque being appointed 
viceroy of these new possessions, landed on the 
Malabar coast in 1603, with a fleet and some 
troops ; conquered Goa, which he mode the seat of 
the Portuguese government, and the centre of its 
Awiatin commerce ; and afterwards Ceylon, the 
Snnda Isles, the peninsula of Malacca, and (in 
1515) the island or Ormuz at the entrance of the 
Persian Gnlf. "V^en the king of Persia sent for 
the tribute which the princes of tliis island had 
formerly rendered to him, Albuq^uerqne presented 
huUets and swords to the amhass^or, saying : 
‘ This is the coin in which Portugal pays her 
tribute.’ He made the Poi-tuguese name pro- 
foundly respected among the princes and people 
of the East; and many of them, especiaUv the 
kii^ of Siam and Pegn, sought ^ alnance 
andTprotection. His virtues made such an impres- 
sion on the Indian peoples, that long after Jiis 
death they ream ted to his grave to implore his 
protection against the miagovernment of his suc- 
cessors. Yet he did not escape the envy of courtiers 
and the snapicions of his king, who appointed 
Soarez, a pei-sonal enemy, to snpeiaede him as vice- 
roy. This news was a severe blow to his shattered 
health. A few days after, he died at sea near Goa, 
18th December 1516. See Life by Prestage ( 1929). 
His despatches, letters, &c., were published as Oom- 
meniariea by Ms son, and were translated by Birch 
for the Hakluyt Soc. (4vo1b. 1876-84). 

Alburnum, or Sap-wood, is the youngest 
and most external portion of the wood of ordinaiy 
dicotyledonous trees. It is still imperfectly hara- 
ened, and lies between the Bark (q.v.) and the 
Tbeciriwood or Dura,Tnen{ q.v.). Theie is often a very 
marked division between it and the duramen, from 
which it diffem in having its tabes readily per- 
meable by fluids. It gradually hardens, and is 
transformed into duramen, new layers being added 
externally. It is almost olways of a white or veiy 
pale colour (as in ebony), whilst in many trees the 
duramen is highly coloured. In general, the 
alburnum is much inferior in value to the hardened 
or perfected wood. See Timber, Wood, Physi- 
OLOQY ( V EOETABLE ). 

Albnrr, sometimes called the Federal City 
on the New South Wales hank of the Murray 
^ver, is 105 mU^ NE. of Melbourne, in a fertile 
district, producing 'vvine and tobacco. In the wet 
season the Muiray is navigable thus far, lOOO miles 
from its month, and it is here spanned by two 
bridges (one for the railway). Pop. 8500. 

Alca and Alcadae. See Atik. 


Alcaeus op Mitylenb, one of the greatest h 
poeta of Greece, flonidahed about 600 B.o. M 
•j. 1 .(Eolic dialect, are occur 
mth Ins mef for the dissensions of his coiml 
nm hatred of tyrants, his own misfortunes, i 
the sorrows of exile ; in some he celebrates 


praises of love and wine. He is said to have been 
an admirer of Sappho, who was a conteniporaiy. 
Alcmus himself took pai't in the civil wai, was 
banished from Mitylene, and, when eiideavouiing 
at the head of the other exiles, to force his way 
back, fell into the lionds of Pittacus, who, how- 
ever, gi anted him his life and fieedom. Be was 
the inventor of the Alcaic verse, which Horace, 
the happiest of his imitators, transplanted into the 
Latin language. Of the ten books of his odes, tbe 
few fragments that remain aie collected in Beigk’s 
PoetcB Lyr%ci Gi'cbci (6bh ed. 1900 et seq.). An 
edition wliicli includes also the fragments dis- 
covered by Grenfell and Hunt and an introduction 
by Edgar Lobel appeared in 1927. 

Alcahesta See Alchemy. 

Alcald de Gua'daira, a summer resort of 
Spam, near the Guadaiia, 9 miles E. by S. from 
Seville, which city it 3upplie,s with its celebrated 
bread, and with water. Pop. 11,000. 

Alcald dc Henares, a town in Spain, 
Cervantes’s birthplace, on the Henarea, 20 miles 
E. of Madrid. It once boosted of a university, 
founded by the famous Cardinal Ximenea lu 
1510, which enjoyed a European fame, and was 
attended by thousands of students. It Avaa re- 
moved to Madrid in 1836, and the town is noAv 
not a shadow of its former self. Heie in 1617 was 
printed, in six folio volumes, the great Comp] ntensian 
Bible, a monument of the piety and learning of the 
great cardinal. The chief buildings ai e the Colegio 
3.8 San lldefonso, the seat of the ancient uni- 
yeraity ; the Colegiata (restored 1008), contain- 
ing the founder’s monument; the aichbiehop’s 
palace ; the cathedral ; and the Church of Santa 
Marfa, in which Cervantes was baptised, 9th 
October 1647. The house in which he was horn is 
marked by an inscription. Pop. 11,000 The 
Complutnm of the Romans, the town owes ita 
modem name to the Moors {Al-Iialat, ‘ the castle ’ ). 


Alcaic la Real ( 'the royal castle’), a city 
of_ Andalusia, Spain, in the piovince of Ja^n, 26 
miles NW. of Giauada. It is situated on a high 
plateau, and is a veiy picturesque town, irregnlariy 
built, with steep and nariow streets and bold 
towers. A stiong fortress under the Mooi-s, it Avas 
taken in 1340 by Alfonso XI. in person, wlienoo it 
obtained the name Beal. The neiglibouihood 
trades in grain, fruits, wine, and wool. Pop. 17,000. 

Alcal'de (Arabic al-qadi ‘the judge’) is still 
used_ in Spain as the general title for the elected 
piesident of the council of the commune, who exer- 
cises both judicial and magisterial offices. See Cadi. 

AlcameneSj a Greek sculptor of the 6th 
century b.o,, ranking, according to Pausanias, 
second only to Phidias. Nothing that has survived 
can be indisputably ascribed to Alcamenes, but he 
known to have made statues of Aphrodite, 
UioiWBUs, Hephsestus, an athlete (MnJcriiioTi/ienos)^ 
and Hermes, a copy of the last-named having been 
discovered at Pergamon in 1903. ATchmofogists 
W‘e divided ovei the credibility of the statement of 
Pausanios that Alcamenes was the sculptor of the 
western pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
See Sir 0. W. Walston, Alcamenes (1926). 

Al'camo, a quaint old town of Sicily, 24 miles 
WSW. of Paleimo. Originally founded by th®' 
Saracens, it stood on the neighhonring Mont® 
Bonifato (2713 feet), and long retained a Moslem 
population, who were driven out by the Emperor 
Fr^erick II. in 1233, when the new town was 
bnilt at the foot of the hill. Pop. of oommnne 
(1921) 63,051. 

,Alcaillz'y a town of Aragon, Spain, in the pro- 
ymee of Teruel, 60 miles SE. from Saragossai ons 
the Guadalope. Pop. 8600. 
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Alcantara (Arabic, ‘the bridge’), an old 
Spaniali town in Estreinadura, on a rooky height 
above the Tagus, near the Portuguese frontier, 
The bridge from -which it takes its name -was 
built under Trajan, 106 A.D. It consists of six 
arches ; the whole length is 670, and the height 
210 feet. It has twice been partially blown up 
in time of war, but was entirely restored in 1860. 
Pop 4000. 

The Order of AloAntaea originated about 
the middle of the 12th century in the Order of St 
Julian, a military fra-temity for the defence of 
Estremadnra against the Moors, and adopted the 
name Alcdntara, when that town was taken from 
the Moors. It is now merely a decoration. See 
Orders, p. 631. 

Alcan'taraf a seaport town of Brazil, in the 
province of Maranhao, on the Bay of Sfto Marcos, 
which exports cotton and rice. Pop. 16,000. 

AlcaraZf a to^vn of La Mancha, Spain, 36 miles 
WSW. of Albacete, Avith a ruined castle and the 
remains of a fine Eoman aqueduct. Fop. 6000. 

Alcandc'te (ancient Udittmum), a town of 
Spain, 22 miles SW. of Ja6n. Pop. (commune) 
13,000. I 

Alcdzar de San Jnan (ancient Alee), a town 
of Spain, in the province of Ciudad Real, 92 miles 
SSE. of Madrid by rail, niaunfactuies soap, gun-; 
powder, &c. Pop. 16,000. 

Alcazar-keblr, a city of Morocco, about 80 
miles NW. of Fez, Avith conaiderahle trade. Here 
in 1578, Sebastian, king of Portugal, avos defeated 
and slain by the Moors. Pop. nearly 13,000. 
Alcc'do. See Kingfisher. 

AlCOStiS} the Avife of Admetus, king of Pherm 
in Thessaly. The god Apollo tended her hushaaid’s 
flocks when exilea from heaven for having slain 
the Cyclopes, and out of gratitude for his Jrindly 
treatment, prevailed upon the Fates to grant 
Admetus deliverance fi'om death, if his father, 
mother, or wife should die in his stead. "V^en 
the fa^ hour arrived, AJeestis alone was found 
ready -to give up her life for his. She was bro^ht 
back to her hui^and from -the lower world hy Her- 
cules. Alceatis is the subject of a noble tragedy 
by Euripides, which BroAvning has translated, and 
she appears as Chaucer’s highest ideal of woman- 
hood in the Prologue -to h^ Zegende of- Q-oode 
Women. The allusion -to her story in one of the 
finest of Milton’s sonnets AviU be remembered. 
Alchemllla. See Lady’s Mantle. 

Alchemy is to modem chemistry what astro- 
logy is to astronomy, or legend to bistoiy. In the 
eye of the astrologer, a knowledge of the stars was 
valuable only as a means of foretelling, or even of 
influencing, future events. In like manner, the 
genuine {Qcliemist toiled Anth his crucible and 
alembics, calcining, subliming, distilling, not Avith 
a view to discover the chemical properties of sub- 
stances, as we understand them, out -with two 
grand objects, os illusory as those of the astrologer 
— to discover, namely, (1) -the secret of transmut- 
ing the baser metals into gold and silver, and (2) 
the means of indefinitely prolonging human life. 

The word is derived from the Arabic alHima, 
com^unded of the Arabic article and a Greek 
word ohMnia, used in Diocletian’s decree against 
Egyptian works -treating of the chem/ia (transmuta- 
tion) of gold and silver. The Greek word is now 
most usually explained to mean ‘the Egyptian 
art,’ and derived from the Egyptian name for 
Eg^t, E^Jurm; but it was nlti^tely confounded 
-with the -true Greek diyumia, pouxmg, infusion. 
The latter form, which Ava* possibly, howeA^er, the 
real original of chemia, justifies the Benaissance 
spellingB, alch/ymy and ehymistry. 


Traction points to Egypt as the birthplace of 
the science. Hermes Tnsmegiatus is represented 
as the father of it ; hut it should be remembered 
that the speculations of some of the early Greek 
philoaopherB, as of Empedocles, Avho first named 
the four elements, pom-ted in the direction of 
a rudimentary chemical theory, Zosimus the 
Theban discovered in sulphuric acid a solvent of 
the metals, and liberated oxygen from the red oxide 
of mercu^. The students ra the ‘ sacred art ’ at 
Alexandria believed in the transmutation of the 
fonr elements. The Roman emperor Caligula is 
said to have instituted experiments for producing 
gold put of orpiment (sulph-uret of arsenic) ; and in 
we time of Diocletian, the passion for this pnisnit, 
conjoined Avlth magical arts, had become so preva- 
lent in the empire, that that emperor is said to 
have ordered all Egyptian works treating of the 
chemistry of gold and mlver to he b-umt. For at 
that tme mmtitndes of books on this art were 
appearing, written by Alexandrine monks and by 
hermits, Ibut hearing famous names of antiquity, 
sneh as Democritus, Pythagoras, and Hermes. 

At a later period, the Arabs, who had enthusi- 
astically adopt^ed A^totle from the Greeks, appro- 
priated the astrology and alchemy of the Perarans 
^d the JeAvs of Ml^opotamia aud Arabia ; and it 
is to them that European alchemy is directly trace- 
able. The school of polypharmacy, as it has been 
called, flourished in Aabia during the khalifates 
of the Abbasidea. The eailiest Avork of this school 
now knoAvn is the Summa Ferfeettonis, or ‘ Summit 
of Perfection,’ composed by Gebir (q.v.) in the 8th 
centu^; it is consequen-tly the oldest book on 
chemistiy proper in the world- It contains so much 
of what Bo-unoa very much like jargon in our ears, 
that Dr Johnson ( erroneously) ascribed the origin of 
the word ‘ gibberish ’ to the name of the compiler. 
Yet when viewed in its true light, it is a wonderful 
performance. It is a kind of text-book, or collec- 
tion of all that was then knoAvn and believed. It 
appears that these Arabian polypharmacists had 
long been engaged in calcining ana boiling, di^lv- 
ing and predpitating, subliming and coagulating 
chemical substances. They worked Avith gold and 
mercury, arsenic and stQph-ip, salts end acids ; and 
had, in short, become familiar Avitb a large range 
of what ore now called chendcalB. (^hir discovered 
corrosive sublimate, -the process of cupeUation of 
gold and silver, and distillation. He -taught that 
there are three elemental chemicals — mercury, 
sulphur, and arsenic. These substances, especiaUy 
the first -two, seem to have fascinated the thonghis 
of -the alchemists by their potent and penetrating 
qualities. They saw mercury dissolve gold, the 
most incorruptible of matters, an wa-ter dissolves 
sugar ; and a stick of sulphur presented to hot iron 
penetiutes it like a spirit, and makes it run doAvu 
m a shower of solid drops, a new and remarluble 
substance, possessed of pnmerti^ belonging neitiier 
-to iron nor to sulphur. The Arabians h^d -that the 
me-tals are compound bodies, made up of mercury 
and sulphur in different proportions. ^Witii these 
very excusable errors in theory, they were genuine 
practical chemists. They toiled away at the art of 
TnalriTig ^ ‘many medicines’ (polypharmacy^) out of 
the vanouB mixtures and reactions of suw chemi- 
cals ae they knew. They had their pestles and 
mortars, their crucibles and frimaces, their alembics 
and aludels, their vessels for infusiem, for decoction, 
for cohabitation, snbb'mation, fixa-tion, Rxiviation, 
filtration, coagulation, &e. Thdr staentific creed 
was transmutation, and their methods were mostly 
blind gropings ; and yet, in. this way, they found 
out many a new body, and inven-ted many a -useful 
process. 'To -the Arab alriLemists we owe -the terms 
alcohol, alkali, boras;, elixir. 

From -the Aro^, alchemy found its way through 
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Spain into Europe generally, and Bpeedily became 
entangled with the fantarac subtleties of the 
Bcholai^c philosophy. In the middle ages it was 
chiefly the monks that occupied themselves with 
alchemy. Pope John XXII. took great delight 
in it, but denounced the searchers for gold ‘who 
promise more than they can perform,’ and the ait 
was afterwards forbidden by his successor. The 
earHeat authentic works on European alchemy 
now extant are those of Roger Bacon (1214-94) 
and Albertos Magnus (1193-1280). Roger Bacon 
(q.v.), who was acquainted with gunpowder, con- 
demns magic, necromancy, charms, and all such 
things, but believes in the convertibflity of the 
inferior metals mto gold. Still, he does not pro- 
fess to have ever effected the conversion, an idea 
which took firm possession of the imagination and, 
latterly, of the avarice of the middle ages. Then- 
conception was that gold was the perfect metal, 
and that aU other mei^s were so many removes or 
deflections from gold, in consequence or airestment, 
corruption, or other accidents Now, though gold, 
being simply perfect, could not, if mixed with the 
imperfect, ^ perfect the latter, but would rather 
share its imperfections; yet, were a substance 
found many times more perfect than gold, it might 
well perfect the imperfect. Such a substance would 
be composed of purest mercury and sulphur, com- 
mingled into a solid mass, and matured by wisdom 
and artificial fire into posaihly a thousand thousand 
times the perfection or the simple hody. This was 
the philosopher’s stone which so many devotees of 
alchemy in the middle ages toiled in vain to fabri- 
cate. Roger Bacon followed Gebir in regarding 
potable gmd — ^that is, gold dissolved in nitro-hydro- 
ohloric acid or ajqua, reqia — as the eRrir of life. 
Urging it on the attention of Pope Nicholas IV., 
he informs his HoUneas of an ol(i man who found 
some yellow liquor (the solution of gold is yeUow) 
in a golden phi^, when ploughing one d^ in Sicily. 
Supposing it to he dew, he dramc it oflE. He was 
thereupon transformed into a hale, robust, and 
highly accomplished youth. — Albertus Magnus 
(q.v.) had a great mastery of the practical 
chemistiy of his times; he was acquainted with 
alum, caustic alkali, and the purification of the 
royal metals by means of lead. Tn addition to the 
Bulphut-and-mercuiy theory of the metals, drawn 
from Gehir, he regarded the element water as still 
nearer the soul of nature than either of these bodies. 
He is the first to speak of the affinity of bodies, a 
term he uses in reference to the action of sulphur 
on metals. — Thomas Aquinas (q.v.) also wrote on 
alchemy, and was the first to employ the woid 
AmMgam (q.v.). — Raymond LuUy (q.v.) is another 
great name in the annals of alchemy. He was the 
first to introduce the use of chemical symbols, his 
systein consisting of a scheme of axhitrary hieio- 
glyphica.^ _He made much of the spirit of wine (the 
art of distniing spirits would seem to have been 
then recent), imposing on it the name of amui vitce 
ardens. In his enthusiasm, he pronounced it the 
very elixir of life.— Basil Valentme (q.v.) used to 
get the credit of having, about the end of the Iflth 
^tury, introduced antimony into medical use. 
He, it was said, regarded salt, sulphur, and mercury 
^ the three bodi^ contained in the metals; and he 
inferred that the philosopher’s stone must be a com- 
pound of salt, sulphur, and mercury, so pure that 
its projection on the baser metals should he able 
to work them up into greater and gi-eater pui-ity, 
bnngiug them at last to the state of silver and gold. 
But as it hoe been proved that ‘ Basil Valentine ’ is 
put an assumed name for Johann Thfllde, writing 
m the middle of the 17th century, the attribution 
of th^ views to a writer of the 16th century has 
bright confusion into this port of the histoiy. 

But more famous than all was PoiracelBus (q.v.), 


in whom alchemy proper may he said to have cul- 
minated He held, with Basil Valentine, that the 
elements of compound bodies were salt, sulphur, 
and mercury — representing respectively earth, air, 
and water, fire being already regarded as an im- 
ponderable — ^but these substances were in liia systein 
purely representative. All kinds of matter were 
redncible under one or other of these typical forms ; 
everything was either a salt, a sulphur, or a mercui-y , 
or, bke the metals, it was a ‘ mixt ’ or compound. 
There was one element, however, common to the 
four ; a fifth essence or ‘ quintessence ’ of creation ; 
an unknown and only true element, of which the 
four generic principles were notliing but derivative 
forms or embodiments : in other words, he incul- 
cated the dogma, that there is only one real 
elementary matter — nobody knows what. Tliis 
one pimie element of things he appears to have 
considered to be tlie universal solvent of which the 
alchemists were in quest, and to express which he 
introduced the tei-m alcaliest. He seems to have 
hod the notion, that if this quintessence or fifth 
element could be got at, it would piove to he at 
once the philosopher’s stone, the imivereal medicine, 
and the meaistihle solvent. An often -quoted say- 
ing of his is ‘ Vita ignis, coi'pns lignum ' ( Life is the 
fire, the body the fuel). 

After Paracelsus, the alchemists of Europe became 
divided into two classes. The one class waa com- 
posed of men of diligence and sense, who devoted 
themselves to the discovery of new compounds and 
reactions — practical workers and observers of facts, 
and the legitimate ancestors of the positive chemists 
of the era of Lavoisier. The other class took up 
the visionary, fantastical side of the older alchemy, 
and carried it to a degi-ee of extravagance before 
unknown. Instead of useful work, they compiled 
mystical trash into hooks, and fathered them on 
Hermes, Aristotle, Albeitiis Magnus, Paracelsus, 
and other really gieat men. Their language is a 
farrago of mysticS. metaphore, full of ‘ red bride- 

& rooms ’ and ‘ lily brides,^ ‘green dragons,’ ‘ruby 
ons,’ ‘royal baths,’ ‘waters of life.’ The seven 
meta^ coiTespond with the seven planets, the seven 
cosmical angels, and the seven openings of the 
head — ^the _ eyes, the ears, the nostrils, and the 
mouth. Silver was Diana, gold was Apollo, iron 
was Mai-s, tin was Jupiter, lead was Saturn, and 
so forth. They talk for ever of the powder of 
attraction, which drew all men and women after 
the possessor ; of the alkahest or univereal solvent, 
and the grand elixir, which was to confer immortal 
youth upon the student who should approve him- 
self fit to kiss and qimff the golden draught. 
There was the great mystery, the mother of the 
elements, the grandmother of the atojs. There 
was the philosopher's stone, and there was the 
philosophical stone. The philosophical atone was 
younger than the elements, yet at her virgin touch 
the grossest calx (ore) among them aU would blush 
before her into perfect geld. The pMosopher’s 
stone, on the otner hand, was the nrst-bom of 
nature, and older than the king of Twfltn.1 p. Those 
who had attained full insight into the arcana of the 
Bci^ce were slyled Wise; those who were only 
striving after the light were Philosophers ; while 
the ordinary practisers of the art were called 
Adepts. It^ was these visionaries that formed 
themselvea into Rosicrucian Societies and other 
secret associations. It was also in connection 
with this mock-alchemy, mixed up with astrology 
and magic, that quackery and imposture so 
abounded, as is depicted by Scott in the oharaeter 
of Dousterswivel m the Anhgucary. Designing 
knaves would, for instance, make up large nails, 
half of iron and half of gold, and lacker them, so 
that they appeared common nails ; and when their 
credulona and avaricious dupes saw them extract 
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from what seemed plain iron an ingot of gold, they 
were ready to advance any sum that the Imavea 
pretended to he necessary for pursuing the process 
on a large scale. It is from this degenerate and 
effete school that the prevailing notion of alchemy 
is derived — a notion which is unjust to the reaUy 
meritorious alchemists who paved the w^ for 
genuine chemistry. In 1782 Dr Price of Guild- 
ford exhibited to George III. some specimens of 
gold he affirmed he had made from a red and white 

S owder. Being called upon, as a member of the 
!.oyal Society, to repeat his experiments in the 
presence of two witnesses, after much equivocation 
he took poison and died (1783). Robert Boyle 
believed in the possibility of the alchemistic trans- 
mutations ; Sir Isaac Ne^vton in bis earlier years 
searched for the philosophei ’a atone ; Goethe was 
sympathetic. And the leading tenet in the al- 
chemists’ creed — the transmutability of other 
metals into gold and silver, a doctrine it was 
thought modern chemiatiy hflid utterly exploded — 
receives not a little countenance from some of 
the facts in connection ivith Allotropy (^.v.), but 
especially from the proof that the emanation from 
Radium (q.v.) is transformed into helium. Piob- 
ably radium itself arises by a similar transform atiou 
from uranium ; perhaps lead is what remains of the 
radium emanation when the helium is removed ; and 
co^ate speculations point to the production of 
gold fiom Daaer metals as a not quite impossible (if 
unprofitable) achievement. 

See Kopp’a Bio AlclieTmc vn, dltercr und neuei'er Zeib 12 
vola. 1886^ Berthelot, Les Oi'ifftnes de VAlchimie (1886); 
books by Hoofer (1869) and Rodwell (1874); Itedgrove, 
Alohemy Ancient and ofZcm (1922) ; Waite, TheSeoret 
Tradztton in Alohemy (1926); and Bay Lankester^s 
presidential address to the British Asaooiakon, 1906. 

AlciM'adcs, horn at Athens about 460 B.O., lost 
his father, Cliniaa, at Coronea (447 ), and was brought 
up in the house of his kinsman Pericles. His goo^y 
person, his accomplishments, and the high position 
of Pericles pi'ocured him a multitude of mends and 
admirers. Socrates gained influence over him, but 
was unable to restrain his love of luxury and dis- 
sipation, stimulated by the wealth hia maiiiage 
with Hmparete brought him. His public displays, 
ospecialfy at the Olympic games, were costly 
beyond bflljef. He first bore arms in the expedi- 
tion against Potidasa (432 b.o.), where his life was 
saved by Socrates — a debt which €^ht_ years later 
he repaid at Delinm, by saving, in Ms turn, the 
life or the philosopher. He seems to have f^en 
no part in politicm matters till after the death of 
the demagogue Cleon, when Nicias brought about 
a fifty years’ treaty of peace between Athens and 
Lacedsamon. Alcibiad^, joining the radical party, 
was made commander-in-cluef instead of Nicias in ; 
420, persuaded the Athenians to alliance with Argo^ 
Elis, and Man tinea, and stiired up afresh their 
ancient enmity to Spaidia, with the result that they 
were defeated by the Spaidiaus at Mantinea in 418. 
It was at his suggestion that, in 416, they engaged 
in the Sieilian expedition, in the command of which 
he and Nioias were associated. But duiing the 
preparations, one night all the statues of Hermes in 
Athens were mutilated . Alcihiadea’ enemira blamed 
h-im for this sacrilege, but postponed the impeadi- 
ment iill he had set sail, when they stirred up the 
people against him to such a degree, that he was 
receded, in order to stand his trLaL On the 
voyage home, he landed in Italy, and ^ence 
Grossed to La^semon, where, by conforming to 
the strict l^artan manners, he soon_ became a 
favourite. He induced the Lacedsemonians to send 
assistance to Syracuse, to form an alliance wif^ 
Persia, and to support the people of Chios in fdieir 
effort to throw off the Atheman yoke. He went 
thither himself, and raised aU Ionia in revolt. But 


Ag^a and other leading Spartans, jealous of Aloi- 
biades’ success, ordered their generals m Asia to 
have him assassinated. Discovering the plot, 
he fled to Tiasaphemes, a Persian satrap, who 
had orders to act in concert with the SpartsM 
He now resumed his old manners, adopted the 
luxurious habits of Asia, and made himap.lf indis- 
pensable to Tiasaphemes, representing to bim that 
it was contraiy m Persia’s interests entirely to 
disable the Athenians. He then sent word to the 
Athenian commanders at Samos that he would 
procure for them the friendship of the satrap if they 
would establish an oligarchy at Athens. The offer 
was accepted, and the supreme power vested in a 
council of Four Hundred. When it appeared, 
however, that this council had no intention of 
recalling Alcibiades, the army at Samos chose bim 
for a general, desiring him to lead them to Athens, 
But Alcibiades did not wish to return to his native 
country till he hod rendered it some service ; and 
during the next four years he defeated the Lace- 
dsemonians at Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus; 
recovered Chalcedon and Byzantinm, and restored 
to the Athenians the dominion of the sea. He 
then returned home (407), on a formal invitation, 
and was received with g^eral enthusiasm. Hia 
triumph, however, was bnef. He was sent back 
to Asia with a hundred ships ; but his own 
ill-BuccesB agamst Andros, and the defeat of bis 
hentenant at Notinm, enabled his enemies to get 
him superseded (406). He went into exile in me 
Thracian Chersonesus, and two years later crossed 
over to Phrygia, with the intention of repairmg 
to the court of A^axerxes. But one night, in 404, 
his house was filed by a band of armed men ; and, 
rushing out sword in hand, he fell pierced with 
a shower of anows. Alcibiadea’s character is not 
commendable, yet he had a winning eloquence 
(though he stuttered in his speech, and could 
not articulate the sound of r), and ^ in a raie 
degree was the power to fascinate and govern men. 
See Life by £. F. Benson ( 1928 ). 

AlcidamaSj Greek rhetorician of the 4th century 
B.O., a native of Eleea (Asia Minor). He was a 
pupil of Gorgiaa and rival of isoemtes, ag^st 
whom is directed one of his two extant declamations. 

a Greek author of 118 epistles 
! (trans. Wright 1923), professing to be writtm by 
I fishermen, countrymen, courtesans, parasites — 
hiilliant character sketches in a pure strie, some 
I of them based on Menander’s plays. He lived 
j about 180 A.P. 

Alcl'r^ a walled town of Spain, in the province 
of V^encia, 22 miles SSW. of Valencia, with trade 
in silk, rice, and oranges; pop. 21,000. 

Alclyde. See Stkathclyde, Dumbarton. 

AlcmSB’on) a son of Ainphiaraus and Eriphyle, 
was one of the heroes who took part in the suc- 
cessful expedition of the Erngoni against Thebes. 
He was charged by his fattier to put his mother 
to death, in revenge for her havii^ niged her 
husband to take ps^ in an expedition in which 
his foresight showed him he riionld perish. She 
had been gained over to urge this fatal course 
by a gift from Polynicra of the fatal necklace 
of Harmonia. The matrimde brought upou 
Alcmeeon madness and the horror of bemg 
haunted by the Fnries, hut at Psophis he was 
purified by Phegeus, whose daughter he married, 

f rying her the fatal present. But the land became 
aixen in consequence of his presence, and he fled 
to the mouth of the river AchelouB, the god of 
which gave bim bis daughter CaIlirrho6 in mar- 
liage. fTih new wife longed for the fatal necklace, 
and sent her husband to Psophis to proepre it, 
under pretence of dedicating it at Delphi; but 
Phegeus, Inarming for whom it was really intended, 
caused bin sons to murder the ill-fated ALcmseon. 
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Alf.m».n, one of the earliest Greek lyric poets, 
wafl horn ahont the middle of the 7th century B.C^ 
at Sardis, in Lydia, but lived, first as a slave, and 
afterwards as a freedman, in Sparta. The fimt to 
write erotic poetry, he composed in the Doric dialect 
Fa/rth&nia, or songs sung by choruses of virgins, 
bridal-hymns, and verses m praise of love and wine. 
Of his scanty fragments, which are given in 
Bergk’s Poetce Lynci Ch-CBci (6th ed. 1900 et aeq.), 
the most important is a PaHhenion, discovered on 
an Egyptian papyrus at Paris in 1865. 

Alcockf Sir Rutherford, was born in 1809 
in London, studied medicine at King’s College, 
and was surgeon to British auxiliaries in Portugal 
and Spain (1833-fi). Sent out in 1844 as a British 
consul to Clima, he was in 1858 made cousnl-geneial 
in Japan. From 1866 till 1871 he was envoy to the 
Chinese government. He died 2d November 1897. 
Among his works aie Medical Notes on the Bntxsh, 
Legion of Spain The Capital of the Tycoon 

(1863), and Art in Japan ( 1878). See Michie, 2'he 
Englishman m China (1900). 

Alcoforado, Marianna (1640-1723), a Portu- 
guese nun, boi-n at Beia, was the leputed author 
of a series of five ardently sincere Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun (1667-68), written to her lovei, 
the Marquis de Chaiuilly, who deserted her to 
avoid tire breath of scanrfaJ. There is an English 
tianslation by E. Frestage (3d ed. 1903). See 
Modern Language Beview, April 1926. 

Alcofribas Nasier. See Rabelais. 

Al'cohol (Arab. cU-koh'l, originally designating 
a coUynum, a very fine powder of antimoiry foi 
staining the eyelids ; afterwards ‘ essence,’ ‘ spints ’ ) 
Ordinary or ethyl alcohol is a limpid, colourless 
liq^uid, of a hot pungent taste, having a alight but 
agreeable smell. It is the clraractenstic ingredient 
of fermented drinks, gives them theu intoxicating 
quality, and is obtained fiotn them by distillation. 

Alcohol occurs in nature in several growing 
plants, and must therefore he regarded as an 
occasional constituent of plant-juices which have 
not nndergone fermentation. It Iraa been found in 
the fruit and pedicels of Meracleum giganteum, 
the fmit of the pai'snip, and the unripe fruit of 
Chcerophyllum {Anthnscus) Cerefolium. For piao- 
tical purposes, there is, Irowevei, only one source 
of alcohol — namely, the Fermentation (q.v.) of 
sugar or other- saccharine matter. Some plants 
contain free sugar, and still more contain starch, 
which can be converted into sugar. The best vege- 
table Buhstances, theu, for yielding alcoliol ai-e those 
that contain the greatest abundance of sugar or of 
starch. See Diastase, Distillation. 

Owing to the attraction of alcohol for water, it 
is impossible to proenie pure alcohol by distilla- 
tion alona Common spiiiis, anoh as brandy, 
whisky, &c. contain 60 or 62 per cent, of alcohol ; 
in other words, they are ahont half alcohol, half 
water. Proof-spirit, which is the standard by 
means of which aU mixtures of alcohol and water 


are judged, contains 57 *27 per cent, hy volume, 
and 49 50 per cent, by wei^t of alcohoL The 
specific gravity of proof-spirit is -OlSe ; and when 
a spirit IS called Move proof, it denotes that it 
contains an excess of alcohol ; thus, spirit of wine, 
or rectified spirit, with specific gravity ‘838, is 54 
to 68 overproof, and quires 64 to 68 per cent, of 
water to he added to it to bring the strength down 
to that of proof -spirit ; whilst the term imder- 
woof has rSerence to a less strong spirit than 
the standard ( see Hydrometer ). The most primi- 


to drench gunpowder with it, set fire to the 
spirit, and if it mflamed the gunpowder as it died 
out, then the alcohol stood me l)est or proof, and 


was called proof -spirit. The highest concentration 
possible by distillation gives 90 per cent, of alcohol, 
still leaving 10 per cent, of water In order to 
remove this, fused chloride of calcium, quicklime, 
or fused carbonate of potash, is added to the alco- 
holic liquid, the whole allowed to stand for ^elve 
hours, and then the spirit may he distilled off prac- 
tically free from water. Spirit of wine may also 
be deprived of its remaining water by suspending it 
in a bladder in a waim place ; the bladdei’ allows 
much of the water to pass through and evaporate, 
but little of the alcohol. The latter method is 
called Soemmering’s process, and depends on the 
different degrees of rapidity with which the bladder 
admits of water and alcohol passing through it. 
Thus, mtroduce into one bladder eight ounces of 
water, and into a second eight ounces of alcohol, 
and allow both bladders to be similarly exposed 
on a sandbath tiU all the water has evaporated 
through the pores of the membiane, which will be 
accomplished in about four days ; and it will then 
be ohseived that whilst eight ounces of water 
have made their exit from the bladder, only one 
ounce of alcohol has thus evaporated, and seven 
ounces still remain in the bladder. This expeii- 
ment explains why smugglers, a few generations 
ago, could supply a whisky which was stronger, 
and hence esteemed pieferable, as they carried the 
whisky in bladders around their persons, and the 
water escaping therefrom in much greater propor- 
tion than the alcohol, a stionger spirit was left. 

Absolute or anhydrous alcohol has a specific 
gravity of ‘793 at the temperatuie of 60“ F. ( 16 ‘6“ C. ), 
it boils at 173“ F. (78'4“ C.). At a very low tem- 
perature alcohol becomes of an oily or greasy con- 
sistence, at a still lower temperature it assumes the 
appearance of melted wax, and at a tempei-ature 
or -203“ F. ( - 131“ 0.) it becomes solid. Such low 
i temperatures are obtainable by the application of 
liquid air. 

This propeity of non-fieezing at any degree of 
cold to which the earth is subjecterl has led to the 
employment of alcohol coloured led hy cochineal, 
in the thermometers sent out to the armc regious. 
It is liighly inflammable, its combustion yiSding 
only canonic acid and water. It bos a very strong 
, attraction for water, and when mixed with it, 

I much heat is evolved and a conti-action in volume 
takes place. Thus 2 gallons of alcohol and 1 of 
water measure less than 3 gallons. Its poisonous 
action when taken mtern^y in large quantity 
has been referred to this some property, the idea 
being that it removes water from the tissues, and 
thus destroys them. The formula of aJcohol is 
CgHjOH. In 100 pounds, therefore, of alcohol, 
about 53 are carbon, 13 hydrogep, and 34 oxygen. 
Besides the alcohol consumed in ■^vine, beer, and 
spirits, it is much employed in pharmacy and in 
the arts. It is a powerral solvent for resins and 
oHb; and hence is employed in the preparation 
of varnishes. 

The term Aloohols is applied to a general class 
of bodies in consequence of theii- resemblance in 
certain cbeniical reactions to oidinai'y alcohoL 
They are aU compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, and are perfectly neutral to test-papers. 
Many of them are produced along with ordinary 
alcohol in the process of fermentation, and alter 
the flavour of the resulting beverage ; such are 
amylic (fusel oil) and hutylio alcohol. They 
are chiefly characterised by yielding, on treat- 
ment witn acids, neutral oodies called ethers, 
the formation of water being a pant of the 
reaction. According to the theory of Types (see 
the article Chemistry), the alcohols are divided 
into monatomic (comprising the important series 
of methyl, ethyl, propyl, and other alcohols, 
which ore referred to further below) and polyt 
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atomic. According to their behaviour on oxidation, 
they are further divided into primary, secondary, 
and tertiary. 

In a nearly anhydrous state, alcohol has little 
tendency to oxidation, hut when freely diluted, 
and exposed to the air, it rapidly becomes oxidised 
into acetic acid. This conversion is, however, not 
a direct one, an intermediate compound, termed 
Aldehyde (^.v.), being first formed, wMch is 
rapidly oxidised into acetic acid. The oxidation 
of alcohol into aldehyde is represented by the 
equation. 

Alcohol. Aldeliyda. Water. 

SCHsCHaOH+Oa = SCHgCOH + 2HaO ; 

and the further oxidation of aldehyde into acetic 
acid is represented by 

Aldehyde. Acetla Add. 

CH3COH + O = HCaHaOj. 

In the first reaction, alcohol loses two atoms of 
hydrogen, water being formed; in the second, 
aldehyde takes up one atom of oxygen. 

Every alcohol which like ordinary alcohol yields 
on oxidation an aldehyde, and on further oxidation 
an acid having the same number of carbon atoms 
as the alcohol itself, is termed a primary aleohoL 
To take another example, primary propyl alcohol, 
CgHyOH, is oxidised first into propyl alde^de, 
CgHgOH, and then into propionic acid, HCgHjOa. 
Primary alcohols are subdivided into normal and 
iso-alcohols, hut it would lead us too far to explain 
the meaning of this distinction. 

Secondary alcohols on oxidation lose two atoms 
of hydrogen, and are conyei-ted into bodies known 
as acetones or ketones, which differ from aldehydes 
inasmuch as they are not converted on oxidation 
into acids having the same number of carbon 
atoms, hut are sput up into acids having a smaller 
number of carbon atoms. Thus secondaiy propyl 
alcohol is oxidised into acetone, and on further 
oxidation, acetone splits up into formic and acetic 
acids, 

tdocondary Propyl Alcoliol. Acetone. Water. 

2(CH8)aCH OH -i- Oa = 2(CHa)aCO -f 2H2O ; 

Acetone. Pormlo Acid. Acetic Acid. 

2{CHs)aCO -H Og = 2HCHO2 + 2 HCaH 802 . 

It will be observed that propyl alcohol and second- 
nry propyl alcohol, propyl aldehyde and acetone, 
aire respectively isomeric (see Isombbism). 

Tertiary alcohols on oxidation give no aldehydes, 
but split up into ketones and acids having a 
smaller nuniber of carbon atoms. Thus tertiary 
butyl alcohol, (CHgjgCOH, which is isom^c with 
priiuary and with secondary hntyl alcohol, yields 
acetone and then acetic and formic acids. __ ] 

Ordinary or ethyl alcohol is monatomic — ^Le. it 
may he regarded as being derived from the t^e 
HOH, by the substitution of its radical ethyl, CjHg, 
■for one atom of hydr oge n. This view is expressed 
by the formula CgHiiOH 

The monatomic atcohols ore more abund an t than 
all the polyatomic alcohols put together. There 
aje BQveJw series of them, of which the mMt 
important aje alcohols whose radical is of the 
formula Cn + ^+1 (as methyl, CHg ; ethyl, CgHg ; 
propyl, CgHv, iSScA and which are represented by 
the formula ( G, Hj, + 3 ) HO. They are intimately 
Telated to "the fatl^ acids, whose general formula 
is OftHa^Oa, and which may be formed from the 
alcohols by oxidation, H, oeing replaced by O. 
The three highest aLoohols of ■this set, cetylic, 
•ceiyhc, and melis^lic alcohols, have the formulas 
CigHagHO, and GgpHjiHO, and are solid, 

waxy, or fatty mattej-s. 

Of the poVyatomio cAcohoU^ diftttmic alcohols 
'jbd.on£ to the secondary -water type, (HaO)a or 


HjOjHg. Thus the most important diatomic alco- 
hol, glycol, CgHgOg, is represented, according to the 
theory of ^pes, by the formula (CgHifOaHa, its 
radical, CoH 4 , _ being marked with two dashes to 
indicate that it re^aces two atoms of hydrogen. 
So also there are in, fetra, and hexatormc alcohols 
corresponding to 3, 4, and 6 molecules of watef, 
examples of which are glycerine, ( ; 
erythritol (obtained from htmusb (C 4 Hb)"’" 04 H 4 ; 
and mannitol (from manna), (CeHB)'""'OfiH„. 

Dry chlo^e and absolute alcohol react on each 
other in a singular manner — ^the final product being 
a solid compound of alcohol with a very remark- 
able colourless oily fluid, called chloral, having 
a peculiar penetrating and initating odour, and 
ha-ving the formula CjCl^OH. By treatment with 
strong sulphuric acid, t,h?H chloral is set free, and 
may he chafed into chloroform by warming -with 
an ^kalL Dilnte alcohol, distills with chloride 
of lime (bleaching-powder), yields chloroform; and 
this is the most 6 conomi<^ process for oh^taining 
this invaluable compound. Heated with an excess 
of sulphuric add, alcohol loses all its oxygen in 
the form of water, and is converted into ethylene, 
the result being shown by the equation. 

Alcohol Btbylene. Water. 

CgHgO = CgH^ + HgQ. 

A less complete dehydration, under -the action of 
sulphuric acid, converts alcohol into ether. The 
process is a complicated one, but the final result is 
expressed by the equation. 

Alcohol. Ether. Water. 


2C2HBO = (CjHolgO - 1 - HgO. 

The beat teats for discovering the presence of 
alcohol are— ( 1 ) Ite hot pungent taste, its odour, 
and its great volatility. (2) Absorbed in asbestos, 
it bums -with a pale blue flame, which deposits no 
carbon on white porcelain ; and when bmned in the 
mouth of an inverted test-tube, cont ain i n g a few 
drops of solution of baryta, it produces a well- 
mariced deposit of carbonate of baryta— carbonic 
add and water being ttte products of ite combustion. 
{S) When boiled with sulphuric acid, and a few 
&)ps of a satnrated solution of hichiomate of 
potash, it reduces this salt to green _ sulphate pf 
chromium. The chromium test, oidgmally 
covei'ed by Dr Thomson in 1846, is •that on which 
the French physiologists LaUemand, Perrin, and 
Duroy relied in their investigations regarding the 
presence of alcohol in the blood, urine, expired 
air, &C. ( 4 ) The least trace of alcohol m an a^eous 
solution can he detected by adding a little chloride 
of benzoyl, and tiien a little caustic ^tash ; bfio- 
zoate of ethyl, a liquid having a very charactdistic 
aromatic odour, is at once fonned, and enables 
one thousandth port of alcohol in a teaspoonful of 
water to be detected. 

Alcohol is of a donble use to the chemist, inos- 
mnch as it famishes a cleanly and valuable fuel 
when need in &e spirit-lamp, and possesses remark- 
able solvent powers without in general exertiM 
ftbwTmVjLl action on the dissolved suhstanoea It 
dissolves many of "the gases more freely than water, 
as, for example, nitrous oxide, carhome acid, phiB- 
phuretted hydrogen, cyanogen, and the hydio-cM- 
Dons, as, for instance, ethylene. Amongst the 
mineral snbabances which it dissolves may be 
mentioned iodine, bromine, boric acid, potassium 
a.Tifi sodium hydroxidea, ^e chlcmdes of e^cinm, 
atrontium, magnesium, zinc, platinum, and gold, 
the percbloride of iron, corrotive sublimate, the 
nitrates of calcium, magnesium, &o. ; wlulst 
amongst organic matters, it dissolves many organic 
aeids. bases, and neutetel bodies, the r^ina, the 
soaps, and the fai^ The latter ^olve more 
fremy in ether tiian in alcohol, alcoholio 

scflutions of substances used in medicine are called 
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essences, mirits, and tinctures. See Beandy, 
Whisky, Fusel Oil, Amyl. 

Heavy customs and excise duties are imposed on 
alcohol, but large quantities of dutv-free alcohol, 
suitably denatured (by means or crude wood 
naphtha or pyridine) to prevent consumption by 
drinking, are supplied annually for industrial pur- 
poses — i.e. for burning, cleansing, or use in stains, 
varnishes, chemicals, medical and surgical pre- 
parations, disinfectants, &g. ; and alcohol is to 
some extent used as a source of power. Its sale 
and use for such pui'poses are governed by statute 
and official regulations. See Methyl. 

Aotiohs op Alcohol. — Ethyl alcohol is exten- 
sively used as a beverage by man in many different 
nations. In Europe it is generally consumed os (a) 
beer, formed by alcoholic fermentation of barley ; 
(6) whislcy, produced by fermentation of vaiioiis 
grams; and (c) brandy and wines, produced by 
lermentation of grape-juice. The effects produced 
by these are due to the alcohol they contain. 

The action of alcohol may be consideied (1) 
while it is still in the stomach; (2) after it is 
absorbed fiom the stomach. Alcohol in modeiate 
doses, when taken with meals, has practically no 
action upon digestion or the ahaorption of food, but 
when taken apart from food, ana especially when 
not markedly dilated, it produces a dilatation of 
the blood-vessels of the stomach, and may set up 
a chronic congestion. This was first observed by 
Dr Beaumont in the case of a backwoodsman, St 
Martin, who, as a result of a gunshot wound, bad 
a hole into his stomach, through which it was pos- 
sible to study the lining membrane. Alcohol is 
absorbed without undergoing any change. The 
absorption is at first very rapid, but later becomes 
slower, apparently as a result of the alcohol exer- 
cising a poisoning action on the lining membrane 
of the stomach. When absorbed it is rapidly 
oxidised, and liberates energy in the same way as 
do sugars and fats. Its energy value is inter- 
mediate between those of sugar and fats, being 7 
calories per gram; i.e. the oxidation of 1 gram of 
alcohol in the body, j'ust os its burning outside the 
body, yields enough energy, as heat, to raise the 
temperature of 1 kilo^am of water through 7° C. 
But while sugars and fats are oxidised to au almost 
unlimited extent, and when not immediately oxid- 
ised are largely stored in the body, alcohol can 
be combusted only to a limited extent, and even 
in modeiate doses it may be present in the blood 
many hours after it has been administered. It 
cannot be stored for future use as fats, sugars, and 
starches are stored. Most people can fully oxidise 
about 2 oz. in the twenty-four bonra But the 
power of doing so varies in different people and in 
the same person at different times. Hence its value 
as a source of energy is limited. All alcohol in the 
body before it is oxidised, and if it escapes oxida- 
tion, acts as a drug. It stimulates and quickens 
the heart. It dilates the blood-vessels, especially 
those of the skin, and thus, in spite of the increased 
action of the heart, the pressure of blood in the 
arteries is not raised. By dilating the vessels of 
the skin it allows more of the warm blood from the 
central parts of the body to come to tlie surface, 
and so produces a sensation of warmth. But the 
blood is thus rapidly cooled and the temperature of 
the body falls, and, in exposure to cold, alcohol is 
prejudicial. On the nervous system it acts as a 
poison in the same way as do ether and chloro- 
form, and like these dr^s it first affects the higher 
centres of the brain. Hence the critical faculties 
and the power of judgment are interfered with, and 
the individual mismdging his own cerebral activity 
may feel convinced that it is working better than 
usual. But the application of such tests as doing 
rapid calcalations shows that this is an error, and 


that the power of mental work is decreased. Later 
the perception of sensation is blunted, and in this 
way the sense of fatigue may be removed. The 
poisoning gradually extends to the lower centres, 
and the motor powem of speech and locomotion are 
finally involved. It is this action of alcohol on 
the nervous system which so markedly limits its 
uses as a food. A man may liberate the energy 
from the alcohol he takes, but, long before any 
manifest symptoms are produced, his power of judg- 
ment and his power of directing the finer actions of 
his muscles are so interfered with that he is unable 
to make fnll use of the energy, not only of that 
liheiated fioni the alcohol, but also of that libei- 
ated from the cai bohydrates, fats, and pioteins 
of his food, and thus his working efficiency is de- 
creased. Alcohol may, and does, increase the plea- 
sme of life by paialysing the critical faculty, and 
it biings comfort to the weary by removing the 
power of appieciating the sense of fatigue. In fact, 
its great use is in extreme fatigue, not when more 
work has to be done, but when the work is over. 
Then it acts as a stimulant to the heart, to a limited 
extent as a rapidly available souice of energy and 
as a paralysant to the sense of fatigue. In fever 
it is sometimes useful in inci easing the loss of heat, 
and thus lowering the temperature. To the normal 
healthy man it is at beat a somewhat dangerous 
luxury. See the report of the Medical Research 
Council on Alcohol: Its Action on the Human 
Organism (2d ed. 1924). 

Alcoholism. While foimerly the abuse of 
alcohol was universally regarded either as a vice 
or a disease, within recent years the view that it 
constitutes a form of response to a psychological 
necessity has been strongljy advocated. As one of 
the many exponents of tlila view has expressed it, 
‘in the tragic conflict between what he has been 
taught to desire and what he is allowed to get, 
man has found in alcohol, as he has found in 
certain other dnigs, a sinistei but effective peace- 
maker, a means of seeming, for however short a 
time, some way out of the prison-house of reality 
back to the Golden Age.’ 

According to the theory of Freud and his dis- 
ciples, mental health depends on a state of equi- 
librium between instinctive tendencies and the 
forces by which they are controlled. A failure in 
this equilibrium entails a more or less painful 
conflict between the opposing forces, which in 
normal individuals may be solved by the suppres- 
siop of the undesirable element, or by seeking 
adjustment in healthy activities. In subnormEti 
or neurotic individuals, the conflict may result in 
some foim of the neuroses or psychoses, or by 
escape from its pressure by resort to such a 
subterfuge as alcohol. The immediate success 
which follows its use is due to the lessening of 
the anxiety caused by the conflict. The failure 
of the expedient to solve the conflict permanently 
is due to the injurious effect of alcohol upon the 
higher controlling mental processes, which tends 
to strengthen the instinctive side of the forces 
responsible for the conflict, and to the fonnation 
of a habit which in its most characteristic form is 
known as Dipsomania (q.v.). 

Tolerance to alcohol varies greatly in different 
individuals. Some persons are so tolerant that 
they can go on diinlang steadily for yeare without 
rnanifesting any very obvious psychical or physical 
disturbances. Othera, on the other hand, are so 
intolerant to its use that comparatively small 
quantities may produce dangerous Dodily or mental 
coneequences. In view or that fact, we ore 
boundr to assume that persons who develop any 
of the forms of alcoholism are constitutionally 
psychopathic. 

The symptoms of disease produced by alcoholift 
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poisoniag may be conaidered under Wo beads, 
acoording os the affection is acute or clii onic. 

Actcte Alcoholi^i, -which is generally caused bv 
the rapid absorption of a large quantity of alcohol, 
commonly begins -with the same tiain of symptoms 
— animation of manner, exaltation of spirits, and 
relaxation of judgment, winch lead to want of 
mental control. The emotions axe always altered, 
and often perverted. The co-ordination of mus- 
cular movements is impaired, and they become 
irre^ar or ataxic in character. The mechanism 
of speech is, as a rule, the first to suffer, but other 
muscular effoi-ta are also rendered imperfect, the 
erect posture even becoming impossible, Thim far, 
the initial manifestations are tolerably uniform, 
but the further development of the synmtoms 
presents three different series of effects. In the 
ordinary course of the action of the drug, the 
individual suffere from headache, giddiness, dis- 
turbance of sight and heaiing, and other troubles 
due -to disorder of the central nei-voua system, which 
lead to hea-vy sleep or profound coma. Usually 
the individual may he roused from the sleep or 
coma, but when tins is very deep it may he impos- 
sible to do so, and he lies completely paralysed, 
breathing stertoroualy. Sometunes the alcohol 
produces such a powerful effect upon the centres 
of respiration and cfrculation that death is caused 
by paralysis of one or other, or both. This con- 
dition of coma requires to be carefully distin- 
guished from opium poisoning. In the former, 
the face is usually flushed and the pupils dilated, 
wliile in the latter the face is pale and the pupils 
contracted ; but these appearances are not con- 
stant ; and it need hardly Iw added that the odour 
of the breath is no criterion, inasmuch as the 
use of spirits is regarded as the panacea in all 
conditions of depression, aud_ sympathising by- 
standers are prompt to administer them in every 
case, often -with veiy hurtful effects. The second 
filgjag of effects is entii-ely different from the fore- 
going. Instead of sinkii^ into sopor or coma, the 
mdi-^dual under the influence of the poison ^- 
comes more and more excited, hursts _ into^ -wild 
mu-th or possioua-te auger, engages in violent 
struggles -with any one who attempts to soothe him, 
and may do grievous bodily harm to him self or 
others. This is the condition kno-wn ^ alcoholic 
maTiia, and it is the physical explanation of piany 
fearful crimes. After a longer or shorter period of 
fierce excitement, it is in most cases succeeded by 

S eat depression, and sometunes during tlM con- 
tion there may be sudden death from f^ure of 
the respiration or circulation. In the third divi- 
sion, the stage of excitement culminates in a 
con-vulsive seizure somewhat resembling that seen 
in hystero-epilepsy. The convulsions, which are 
repeated at m-bervals, are very complicated in their 
character, and produce remarkable contortions of 
the body. These usually become less violent as 
they recur, and passing on, end in deep deep ; but 
here also death may occur from the action of the 
poison. It should be observed that acute alcohol- 
mm is more apt -to occur in those who ore of 
unsound mind and weak nervous system, and this 
applies especially to the two last-described forms 
of the onectioii. In the trea-tment of acu-te 
alcoholism, it is sometimes necessary to -vv-ash out 
+.lie stomach in case any alcohol may be present, 
but firom its rapid absorp-tiou this is lardy ^e 
case. In the profound coma the administration 
of stimulants, such as ammonia, may be called 
for, and sometimes artificial respiration may be 
the only means of saving life, m the maniacal 
and con-mlsive forms of the affection, chloral along 
-with bromide of potassium must be used. After 
•the immediate symp-toms have passed away in all 
forms, the indi-vidmal must be carefully fed, on 


account of the disturbance of the digestive sys-tem 
which is caused by the overdose of alcohol, -with 
nutrient euemata, along -with remedies which -will 
subdue the digestive irritation and stimulate the 
depression of the nervous system, 

Clironic AlcoJiolis^m is caused by the prolonged use 
of overdoses of various alcoholic drinks. The drug 
causes changes in every tissue of the body, but it 
moie especi^y affects the nervous, respira-tory, and 
cu’cnlatory systems, together -with the liver and kid- 
neys. There is always more or less catarrh of the 
digestive organa, shown by dyspepsia, heartburn, 
flatulence, nausea, vomitmg — especially in themom- 
ing — and usually diarrhoea. The liver, to which, in 
the first instance, all the alcohol absorbed is carried 
by -the vessels, becomes enlarged from congration 
in the early stages ; and it afterwards shrinks, from 
•the development of fibrous tissue by chronic irri- 
tation and the subsequent contraction of this new 

f ro-wth ; it exercises pleasure on the veins bringing 
ack blood to the heart from the abdominal viscera 
— ^thus leading -to congestion of the bowels, hssmor- 
rhoids, and hBemorrhages. In some cases -there is 
fatty degeneration of the liver, -with or -without 
the fibrous change. Trom changes in the org^s 
of circulation, thei'e is a -tendency to jialpitation, 
fainting, and breathlessness on exertion. These 
alteranons ore degenerations of the heart, which 
may he soft and flabby, or even fatfr;^ fibrous 
changes in tlie walls of the arteries ; and dilatation 
of the capillaries from paralysis of the vaso-motor 
nerves. This last condition gives the florid com- 
plexion and mottled appearance to chronic drinkers, 
and it i-enders them prone to all inflammations, 
which, os may be expected, are much more fatal 
•to them than to temperate men. Connected 
•with these changes in the circulation, there is 
usually some congestion of the Itidneys; but it is 
erroneous to attnbute Bright’s Disease ma^y to 
alcohol The lungs are subject to chronic con- 
gestion and catarrh of the bronchial tubes and 
Smg-tis3ues. The muscular system sufferB, -the 
muscles becoming flabby and fatty. There^ is a 
great tendency to deposition of fat, from inter- 
ference -with digestion, and skm-diseases are 
frequently induced by the vaso-motor cbooges. 

But of all the symptoms of ehronio alcoholism 
those connected -with the nervous system are the 
most chaa-acteristic. The moral sense is impaired, 
the "will-po-wer weakened, and -the intellectaal 
energies enfeeble^ but there are in addition two 
characteristic rranlts of the poisonous action of the 
drug upon the central nervous structures, iue^ 
are deluium treiiiens and alcobolic insanity. The 
foi-mer consists in a delirium, varying from quiet 
wandering to wild mania, marked by hallucma- 
tions, usually of a revolting character, such as of 
creeping repmes, -with tremulouaness of the muscles, 
attend^ by sleeplessness : the latter may assize 
many of -the clinical aspects of ins^ty. After 
death, the morbid anatomy consists m congestion 
of the membranes of the brain, -whicn are in(^ 
adherent to the skuU and brain m h^th ; 
there is usually opacity of the middle or arachnoid 
membrane, and an increase in the cerebro-spm^ 
fluid. The brain and spinal cord sho w no denniije 
alterations. The peripheral nervous s^m also 
suffers, and there may be pain and tendemeffl, or 
loss of sensibility, and tremor, spasm, or paraly^ 
in various areas, according as the sensory or motor 
nerves are affected. The appea^cea afto- d^th 
are those of neuritis, or inflammation of 
supplying the affected legionfi. In. the treatment 
of ^^ronic alcoholism, -^e great point js to put a 
stop to the enmloyment of alrohol in every fonn, 
and this usualfr requires careful moral discipline. 

I The bodily and mental functions must he invig- 
I orated by all meaos, and an outdoor life is one 
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^)f the best In delirium tremens tlie patient muefc 
have sleep, which, may be induced by bromide of 
potassium and chloral hydrate. 

See also the artides on DBLiRraM TEHMEisrs, DlPao- 
MAKlA, Inbbeiatbb ( Retreats for), TEMPBBAifoiijiNaAinTT 
(for ftlooholio insanity), Spbooto Density (for aloohol- 
ometry). — The researohes of Mias Elderton at the Galton 
liaboratory (1910), assisted by Professor Xarl Pearson, 
point to the surpnsing but comforting oonolnsion that 
parental adooholism baa little or no appreciable influenoe 
for evil on the physique or mtelligenoe of the offspring, 
x>r on its liability to diseases. 

Al'coran* See Koran. 

Alcott) Louisa Mat, a popular American winter, 
■daughter of Amos Bronson Alcott, a noted educa- 
tionist, was born at Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
Novembei 29, 1832, was for some y^is a teacher, 
and published her Flowe/r Fables in 1865. Her 
life as a volunteer hospital nurse duiiiig the Civil 
War furnished material for her Hospital Sketches 
08^), and supplied a background for several of 
her ^es. She had written for the A tlantic Mon thly^ 
and published several books befoie her first and 
greatest snccesa. Little Women ( 1808 ), and a second 
part (1869), which was followed by Little Mem 
<1871), Avith its sequel, Jo's Boys (1886). Amongst 
her numerous otliei works are An Old-fashioneA 
Girl (1869); Under the Lilacs (1878); An Old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving (1882); Frovemb Stones 
(1882); Spinmng-whea Stories (1884); Lulu's 
Library (1885). She died 6th March 1888— two 
days after her father, Amos, who was horn 29bh 
November (also) 1799. The father, orig^ally a 
pedlar, become distingnished as a refoimer of, 
education and a remarkably successful disciplin- 
arian, his method being of the gentlest. In other’ 
respects, though his friend and spiritual master, 
Emeraon, said he had ‘ singular gifts for awakening 
•contemplation and aspiration in simple and in 
■cultivated persons,* he was a somewhat helpless 
idealist ana tinnscendentalist. He wrote much 
for the Dial, and published Convet'sations with 
Children on the 00^625(1837); SpmUial Culture 
•(1841) ; Table-Talk (1877) ; Sonnets and Canzonets 
< 1882 ). See his Life and Philosophy^ by Sanborn 
and Harris (1893) ; and Louisa’s lAfe, Letters, and 
Journals^ by Cheney (1889). 

Alcoy, a manufacturing toivn of Spain, on the 
river Alcoy, 26 miles N. of tlie town of Alicante. 
It is ‘ built in a funnel of the hills, on a tongue of 
land hemmed in by two sti earns.’ The staple 
manufactures are paper, especially oigarette-paner. 
and cloth. Pop. 36,000. 

ALcndiaf Manuel de Godot, Duke op, a 
Spanish statesman, was bom at Badajoz, 12th 
May 1767. A mere boy when he came to court, 
his handsome hguie and agreeable manners soon 
gained him the favour of the queen and of the 
we^ Charles IV. He was successively made 
Duke of Alcudia (taking his title from a HTnfl,n 
^wn of that name in Majorca), generalissimo of the 
forces, and prime min ister in 1792. He received 
'Ime title of ^ Prince of the Peace ’ for his share in 
treaty with Prance, concluded at Basel in 1796. 
power, which was at its height in 1807, from 
that time began to decline. The nobles hated hiTn 
for 1^ monopoly of political power, while the people 
asOTim to hia ambitions prodigality all the poverty 
SM misery that was the consequence of a long war. 
When the king abdicated in favour of his son in 
1^8, .^cudia’s life was only saved by the promise 
OT a trial. This trial, however, never took place. 
N^pleon, who knew his influence over the mind 
of ttie Spanish king, hod him liberated, and brought 
to J^yonne, where he instigated all measures t&ken , 
^ the and queen. After the death of 

Uharles Iv . he lived at Paris, and received a HTnB.11 


pension from Louis-Philippe. In 1847 liis return to 
Spain was permitted, and his titles, together with 
gre&t part of his wealth, restored. He died at 
Paris, 7th October 1851. HIh Memoirs were pub- 
lished (8 vols.) in 1836, and Lives of him by 
D’ Auvergne (1912), and Madol (Berlin, 1931). 

Alcuin (Ealhwine or Albinus), the adviser of 
Gliarlemagne, and a renowned scholar, was bom at 
York about 735, and educated at the cloister school 
of York, under the care of Archbishop Egbert 
and Ethelbert, and succeeded the latter as master 
of the school in 767. In 781, on his return journey 
from Rome with the vallium of the new Arch- 
bishop of Yoik, Eanbaid, he met Chailemagne at 
Parma ; and the year after he yielded to the invita- 
tion of the monarch, and took up his residence at 
his court at Aix-la-Chapelle. Here he devoted 
himself first to the education of the royal family 
itself, and through his influence the court became 
a school of cultui-e for the liitlierto almost barbarous 
Frankish empire. Even the great emperor himself 
sometimes took his place as a pupil in the school, 
and he gave his master the revenues of three 
abbeys for liis support. In 790 Alcuin was sent 
to England to lenew the peace with King Offa of 
Mereia. Two years later he returned, and soon 
afterwards became involved in the controversy 
against the Adoptian heresy. In 796 ho retired 
from the court, and settled at Tom-s, of which he 
had been made abhot. The school here soon be- 
came, under bis foateiing care, one of the most 
important in the empirej and the nursery for other 
schools elsewhere. While living at Tours, he cor- 
responded constantly with Charlemagne. He died 
here in 804. Alcuin is more famous for the influ- 
ence he exerted than for any work he gave to the 
world himself. His writings have but little pro- 
fundi^, nor, indeed, have nis Latin poems muc^ 
artistic merit ; but he gave a powerful stimulus to 
Western learning, and occupies a conspicuous place 
in the history of letters as the apostle of culture 
and urbamty m a iiide and indeed almost barbarous 
age. His prose writings mainly consist of elemen- 
ts scholastic woito on giammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectics; theological works, including biblical 
commentaries, and treatises on the dogma of the 
Ti^ty, and on practical morals ; lives of several 
oaints — one, Saint Willibrord, especially interesting 
to Englishmen ; and over two nundred letters to 
Charlemagne, to friends in EnglonA and to Amulf 
of Salzburg, bis friend and pupil. The best edition 
of his works is by Frobenina (Rabisbon, 1777), 
reprinted in Migne’s Patrologice Cursus ^d. Angelo 
Mai, 1851), and sujmlemented by Jaff6’s Momi- 
nienta Alcuiniana (Berlin, 1873). See Monniers 
Alouin et Charlema^e (1864) ; Mullinger’s Schools 
of OlMrles the Great (1877) ; A F. Yost’s Alcwin 
(1893); Gaskoin’s Alciiin, his Life and Work 
(1904) ; Wilmob-Buxtou’s Alcuin ( 1922). 

Alcyonaila) one of the two ordeis of Actinozoa 
(q.v,), indnding polyps, with eight tentacles and 
radial partitions. They usually form colonies, and 
have always some kind of skeleton. Dead-men’s 
fingers, sea-pens, red corals, and organ-pipe corals, 
are common representatives of the order. 

Alcyonimn, or Dead-men’s Fingers, au ex- 
cee(^gly common coelenterate of the sub-dass 
Ac&ozoa, belonging to the same order (Alcyo- 
naria ) as the sea-pen, the red coral, the organ-pipe 
coral, &c. It is often found on the coast, ui some- 
what deep water, as an irregularly lobra mass of 
a white, creamy, or orange colour, attached to 
stones and shells. The whole varied clump, which 
is frequently about the size of a mans hand, 
whence the popular name, is not one n.TriTinfl.l, but 
a myriad^ colony. When undisturbed, the connt- 
lesB individnal polyps may be seen projectjug from 
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'the surface Hke miniatare sea-anemones, ahont the 
sue of a snail's horns ( &g. 1 ). Each polyp consists of 



Fig. 1. 

A stock of Alcyomum, showing individual polyps. 

(After Jolmston ) 

a conti’aotile tube, with a crown of tentacles ronnd 
a slit-like mouth, and with the margin of the latter 



Small Portion of a 
Colony. 



Kg. 2. Kg- S. 

aLiongltadlnnl section of a Cross section at level of mosen^M 
single polyp at mail- (firomTogt and Tupg. after 
main, extensloiii rttiow- ’wlg), showing the body wall ^th 
inn pinnate tentacle its three layers, the radial mesen- 
romd mouth, neck teries (d) with Intervening cham- 
region, protruded sto- berfl, and the central much nar- 
maoh tube (d), and rowed stomach tnhe (e). 
lower gastrsl region 
with sara;estion of mas- 

enterles^X 

(Vogt and Tung.) 

prolonged inwaids to fonn an inner stomach tube, 
■connected wi^ the outer wall by radial partitions 
or mesenteries ( fig. 2 ). So far the genei-al stracbure 
is that of a sea-anemone, but in all A'cyonaria, 
and in Aloyonium among the rest, there are 
■eight, and not six, tentacles and mesenten^. ^ 
in other Alcyonarians, the tentacles aie pinnate, 
and bear very minute stinging cells. The 
mesenteiies bear eight filaments, two iMpirato^ 
.and six digestive. The food_ consists -of minute 
•organisms and organic particles. Between the 
<javities of the polyps which compose the wlony 
iihere is a gelatinous matrix or ccenenchyma, 
iaraversed by canals which connect polyp with polyp. 
As in all Alcyonaiiana, the hude, which are con- 


tinually being formed as the colony grout, aiise 
not directly from the polyps, hut from the canals 
given off bjjr the polyps. In the 
polyps and in the whole colony 
there are abundant iiTegularly 
shaped calcareous spicules which 
remain isolated f roinone another. 

The genus Alcyonium is widely 
distriunted in temperate and 
cold waters, usually at no great 
depth. The common British 
^ecies is Alcyoniv/ni dugitatum. 

'There are two otlier compound 
animab with somewhat similar 
names, Alcyonidiuiu and Alcjm- 
nella, which used also to be 
ranked as zoophytes, but are 
now known to belong to the 
widely separated class of Poly- 
zoa (q.v.). See Alctonabia, 

Gcelenterata, Anemone 
(Sea), Zoophyte, dso., and 
‘Alcyonium’ by Professor S. J. Hickson in the 
Liverpool Biological Memoirs. 

Aldabra, an atoll enclosing a lagoon and cut 
by channels into four island, constituting a 
dependency of the Seychelles, from which it lies 
neaaly 700 milea to the SW. The atoll is about 
40 miles in drcumfetence, and a mile and a half in 
breadth; the land area is about 60 sq. m., and 
the pop. 130. The lugged coral lock is thickly 
covered with scrub, mangroves lining the lagoon. 
The fauna and flora aie partly pecuUai, partly 
common to these islands with Madagascar, the 
Mascaieiies, and the Comoro Islands. Aldabra 
was known to the Arabs by this name ero_ the 
Portuguese visited it m 1611, and fell to Britain 
with the Seychelles in 1810. 

Alilhnrftnglij a decayed town, now a mere 
village, of the West B,idmg of Yorlcshire, on the 
river Uie and on Wabliug Street, 6 miles SE. of 
Eipon. Till 1832 it sent two members to parlia- 
ment. Extensive remains of the Koman town of 
Isujium (capital of the Biigantes) have been found 
here. See also Aldebuegh. 

Alde7>Al‘ailf the Arabic name of a star of the 
first magnitude m the constellation Taurus. It is 
the largest and most bidlliant of a cluster of five 
which the Greeks called the Evades. ^ Prom its 
position it is sometimes termed ‘the Bull’s Eye.’ 

Aldeblirglli ft small seaport and watering- 
place on the coast of Suffolk, 20 utiles NE. of 
Ipswich. A parliamentary borough since 1672, it 
was disfranchised in 1832; but in 1886 it receiv^ 
a new municipal ohoiter. It has a quaint, half- 
timbered Moot Hall ; and in the church is a bust 
of George Crabbe, who was a native, and who 
delineates the character of the place and its people 
in his poems. X)r GaiTett Anderson, mayor of 
Aldeburgh in 1908, was the first woman to become 
mayor of any English borough. Pop. 2500. 

Aldegonde* See Maehix- 
‘ Aldegi'ever, or Aldegbap, 

MAKBR, Heineioh (1602-58), ft Westpl^ian en- 

f raver and painter, bom at Paderborn, hv^ and 
ied at Soest. He was a follower of Albreoht Drlrer. 

AldellTde, CHaCOH. is a volatUe fluid produced 
by the oxidation and destructive dislalfation of 
Jcohol and other organic coropoanda There we 
many modes of obtaining it; the 
method described by Lie% : A mi^re of 2 lb. of 
strong alcobol, 3 lb. of manganeBe ^ l^^f 

water, and 3 lb. of sulphuric acid is d^Jilled into a 
receiver kept cool by ioo. As soon as the 
reddens litmus-paper, t^io operafron is stopp^ 
The product in the receiver, weiehme abont 3 Ih- 
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is then twice rectified over chloride of calciunij 
being reduced hy these operations to about 12 oz. 
This is then mixed with twice its volume of ether, 
and saturated -with ammonia gas. After cooling, 
crystals of aldehyde ammonia, CjR^ONHj, are 
formed, wliich are mixed with dnute sulphuric 
add, and distiUed at a low temperature. The 
hydrated aldehyde thus obtained is dried with 
cmoride of calcium and again rectified by distilla- 
tion. Aldehyde is a thin, transparent, colourless 
liquid, very inflammable, burning with a blue flame, 
and having^a spec. gr. of ‘800, a boiling-point of about 
70“ F. (21" C.), a melting-point of - 286“ F. ( - 121° C.), 
and a pungent, suffocating odour. It mixes in all pro- 
portions mth water, alcohol, and ether, and dissolves 
sulphur, pbosphoius, and iodine. As is shown in the 
article ALCOHOLjitconstitutes an inteimediate stage 
in the oxidation of alcohol into acetic acid. 'V\nien 
potassium is gently heated with aldeh 3 '’de, one 
atom of H is replaced hy one of K, the resulting 
compound being aldehydate of pota^, CHgCOE. 
VanouB compounds of this kind may he foi-med, of 
which the most important is aldehydate of am- 
monia, or aldehyde -ammonia, CaH^ONHg, which is 
obtained in transparent sliining ciystals, and is a 
compound that has led chemists to the discovery of 
a large number of veiy remarkable derivatives. 

AiDEHYDEs are a class of organic compounds 
intermediate between primaiy alcohols and acids. 
Each aldehyde is derived from the coiTeaponding 
alcohol by the abstraction of two atoms of hydro- 
gen, and each aldehyde is converted into its corre- 
sponding acid hy the addition of one atom of 
oxygen. 

Ten aldehydes of the series C«HobO, corre- 
sponding to ?i = 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 16, 
are at present known, the simplest being forade 
aldehyde, CHO, and the highest being palmitic 
aldehyde, CiafiLO. 

Amongst aldehydes not connected with the pre- 
ceding group may be mentioned various organic 
compounds which have been recently shown to 
belong to this class — ^thus, acrolein, C3H4O, is 
acryUc aldehyde; camphor, CigHinO, is campholio 
aldehyde ; hitter-almond oil, CyHbO, is benzoic 
aldehyde ; oil of cumin, is cuminic alde- 

hyde j oil of cinnamon, CgHgO, is cinnamic alde- 
hyde. Most of these aldehydes are obtained 
directty from plants, and either exist in them ready 
formed, or are given off as volatile oils on distilla- 
tion with water Owing to their great tendency to 
oxidise into their corresponding acids, the alde- 
l^des are powerful reducing agents. They reduce 
the silver m silver salts to the metallic state. On 
the other hand, hy the action of nascent hydrogen 
upon the aldehyde, the conresponding alcohols 
are regenerated. _ Thus ordinaiy alcohm may he 
ohtaiiied fi'om ordinary aldehyde. 

Acetic Aldehyde. Ethyl AlcohoL 

C3H4O -I- H, = CgHeO. 

With the acid anljjhites of the alkalies the alde- 
hydes form sparingly soluble c^staUine com- 
pounds. When treats with caustic a.1kqb j many 
of the aldehydes are converted into the cotrespona- 
ing alcohols, and the potassium salt of the 
corrMponding acid. Thus benzoic aldehyde yields 
benzyl alcohol and benzoate of potash : 

2C,H80 + KHO = CVHgO + KC^HbOs, 

The aldehydes have a great tendency to form 
polymerie impounds. Thus ordinaiy aldehyde 
passra readily into two polymeric modifications 
(see ISOMEKISM) : (1) Par-aldehyde, a liquid which 
boils at 255° F. ( 124° 0. ) ; (2) Metaldehyde, a solid 
body which sublimes at 239° F. (115° C.), and is 
converted hack into ordinary aldehyde by heating 
to 248° F. (120° C.) for a few hours in a closet 
vessel. I 


Alder (Almts), a genus of plants of the 
Betulece tribe (see also Birch), of the family 
Betulacese (see also Hazel, Hornbeam). This 
genus consists entirely of trees and shrubs, native 
of cold and temperate climates ; the flowers in 
terminal, imbricated catkins, which appear before 
the leaves ; the male and female flowers in separate 
catkins on the same plant; fruit, a compressed 
nut without wings.— ^he COMMON or Rlack 
Alder (A. glutinosa) is a native of Britain, and 



Oommon Alder {Alnua glutinosu). 

of the northern parts of Asia and America. It has 
roundish, wedge-shaped obtuse leaves, lohed at the 
margin and serrated The hark, except in very 
young trees, is nearly black. It succeeds best in 
moisb soils, and helps to secure swampy river-banka 
against the effects of floods. It attama a height of 
30 to 60 feet. Its leaves are somewhat glutmoua. 
The wood is of an orange-yeUow colour, not very- 
good for fuel, but afformng one of the best kinds 
of charcoal for the manmacture of gunpowder,, 
and hence was formerly often grown as coppice - 
wood._ Great numbers of smml trees were also- 
Used in Scotland for making staves for lieiring- 
baiTels, The_ wood is employed by turners and 
joiners; but it is particulaily valuable on account 
of its property of remaining for a long timo 
Under water -without decay, and is therefore used 
for the piles of bridges, for pumps, sluices, pipes, 
cogs of mill-wheels, and siniiloi- puiqjoses. The- 
bark when used for tanning produces a yellow 
or red colour, or -with copperas a black coloni. 
The leaves and female catkins are employed in 
the same way by the -banners and dyers of some 
countries. The bark is bitter and asiiingent, and 
h.M been used_ for gargles^ and also administered 
with success in ague. The seeds are a favourite 
food of greenfinclies. In boggy gi-ounds the alder is 
often almost the only kind of tree, and in many parts- 
of the Highlands groups of alders and of birch are 
scattered over the lower parts of the mountain, 
sltmes. 

There are several handsome varieties of the 
common alder employed in ornamental planting, 
the most distinct being the Golden Alder, the 
leaves of which are bright golden yellow ; and, 
the CuT-LBATED Aldbr, with narrow, deeply in- 
cised leaves, and a much more graceful habit than, 
the common form. The common alder ceases on 
the Swedish shore on the lower part of the Gulf 
of Bothnia.— The Gray or White Alder (A. 
incana)f a native of many parts of continental 
Europe, especially of the Alps, and also of Nortk 
America and of Kamchatka, but not of Britain, 
differs from the common alder in having acute- 
leaves, downy beneath, and not glutinous, a 
bark, in throwing up many root -suckers, 
and in prodnoing more and larger nodules on. 
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the roots. The wood is white, fine-grained, and 
compact, but readily rots under water. The bark 
is used in dyeing. — A. cordifoha is a large and 
handsome tree, with cordate acummate leavM, a 
native of the south of Italy, but found to be quite 
hardy in England. Some of the American species 
are mere shrubs. Several species are natives of 
the Himalayas. — ^The Berey-bearing At.bbu, or 
Breaking Buckthorn, is a totally different 
plant (see Buckthorn). 

Alderman (O.E. ealdorman, from ealdor, 

‘ older,’ and man). Whether any definite and in- 
variable functions were connected with the ancient 
rank of ealdorman does not seem to be veiy clearly 
asceitained. The term was generally applied to 
persona of high and hereditary distinction, such as 
princes, earls, and governors. In the sLiie-court, 
wheie both spintuu and secular cases came up 
for decision, the ealdorman presided along with the 
bishop — the ealdorman taking cognisance of civil 
questions while the bishop attended to disputes 
touching on spiritual matters. Theie were also 
ealdormen of nundreds. In the cities the old 
English title of ‘ alderman ’ came to be applied to 
the heads of the aeveial gnildsi When the guilds 
became identified with the luling municipal body, 
the title was transfeiTed to the inagistiates of the 
several wards into which the tou'u was divided, 
or, where no such division was made, to the persons 
associated ^vith the mayor m the government of the 
city. Hence in modern times the teim designates 
magistrates in English and Iiish cities or boroughs, 
nepcb in dignity to the mayor. Tlie mayor and 
aldermen of a hoiough are elected by the Council. 
They may be chosen from among the elected coun- 
cillors or from other persona qualified to he elected 
councillors. They hold office for six years. One 
half of their number go out of office eveiy third 
year. If an elected councillor is chosen as alder- 
man his seat becomes vacant and has to be filled 
by the election of another councillor. By the Local 
Government Act, 1888, the title, which had become 
confined to members of the goveiuing body of a city 
or borough, was revived for a proportion of the 
members of the county councils created by that act. i 
A county oouncU consists of a chaiiman, counly , 
aldermen, and county councillors. The county 
aldermen are elected by the county councillors. 

Alderney ( Fr. AuHmiy, Lat. Rid'una), a British 
island in the English Channel, 65 miles S. by E. of 
Portland Bill, 18 NE. of Guernsey, 30 N. of Jersey, 
and 10 W. of Cape la Hague. TheBace of Alderney, 
or strait that separates it from the coast of Nor- 
mandy, is very dangerous in stormy weather. The 
length of the island is under 4 miles ; its extreme 
breadth, 1^ mile ; its area is 1962 acres, or 3 sq. m. 
The highest point is 281 feet above sea- level. To 
the S. the coast is bold and lofty ; to the N. it 
descends, forming numerous hays, one of which i 
(Braye) bos been formed into a fortified harbour, 
with a granite breakwater. The scheme proved 
iU-advisM, and after costing about £2,000,000, was 
suspended in 1871. The Caskets (Casmiets) are 
a small cluster of dangerous rocks, 6£ mues to the 
W., on which is a large lighthouse. The soil in | 
the centre of the island is highly productive ; and i 
the Alderney cattle (see Cattle), a small but 
handsome breed, are celebrated. Agriculture and 
granite -quarrying are the cMef industries. The 
climate is very suimy and yet bracing. The popu- 
lation was originally French, but toanks to the 
English garrison and English labourers, English is 
more generally spoken than in Jersey or Guernsey, 
Alderney has its own militia. Protestantism has 
prevailed siuce the Reformation. Alderney forms 
part of the bailiwick of Guernsey. The civil 
power is vested in a judge appointed by the crown. 
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and SIX jxirats chosen by the people. Thase, v ith 
twelve popular representatives or rfortzemers (who 
do not^vobe), constitute the local legislature. The 
‘ town ’ of St Anne is situated in a picturesque 
valley near the centre of the island ; it has a 
cruciform church ( 1860) in the Early English style, 
with a towel 104 feet high. The population of 
the island is 1600. See Channel Islands. 

Aldershot, a borough and a penuanent camp 
of exercise on the confines of Hampshiie, Surrmr, 
and Berkshire, 35 miles SW. of London, and 18 SSW. 
of Windsor. The cai^ was established in 1854-55, 
during the Cnmean War, to provide for practical 
instruction in tactics, outpost duties, and other 
exercises requiring a wide tract of country and 
large bodies of troops, for which no oppoitumty 
had previously been given to the British army 
except at the temporary camp of Chohham in 1863. 
Aldershot is the first of the ei^ht ‘ commands ’ of 
the United Kingdom. It is divided into northern 
and southern sections by the Basingstoke canal. 
The fine permanent barracks of modem times are 
known as the Wellington, Stanhope, and Marl- 
borough lines. Aldeishot has all the accessories 
requisite for militaiy station which is at once 
the largest of its kind in the country and also the 
chief centre of practical niHitary training on a large 
scale. The camp is therefore tme headquarters not 
only of tactical combined training^, but for admini- 
strative tiaining of Army Service Coips, Supply and 
Transport, Royal Ai-my Medical Corps. It also con- 
tains the signaUing, cookeiy, vetennaiy, medical, 
sanitation, and gymnastic schools for the army. 
There are establishments of the Air Force and 
Tank Coips at Famborongh, 24 miles north. 
Attached to the camp are ho^itals, churches, 
recreation fields, and the Prince C/onsort’s Library 
(1860), with a valuable collection of military litera- 
ture. The average military population (soldiers) 
amounts to 26,000, and this is greatly augmented 
during the summer and autumn, when large bodies 
of Territorials and officers’ training corps are in 
camp.— A considerable town has sprung near 
the camp. The borough, created in 1922 ( m Hants), 
has a population (1931) of 34,281. The Secretary of 
State for War nommates three of the councillors. 

Aldhelm, or Ealdhelm, St, bom about 640, 
was educated at Malmesbuiy and Canterbury, and 
became abbot of Malmesbury about 673, Bishop of 
Sherborne in 705. He died in 709. A skilled archi- 
tect, be built several oburchra at Malmesbury, and 
a little church at Bradford-on-Avon in Wiltidiire, 
identified by some with a building stiU standing, 
which others believe to be its successor, built m 
the 10th century. A great scholar, he _wrote_ Latin 
treatises, letters, and verses, including riddles, 
besides English poems that have perilled. His 
extant works are published in Dr Giles’s Fatres 
Eccles. Angl. (Oxford, 1844). Early biographies of 
Aldhelm have not survived; there are, however. 
Lives by Faritiua (d. 1117) and by William of 
Malmesbury (ed. Hamilton, 1870). See also Lives 
by Bishop Browne ( 1903 ) and W. B Wildman ( 1905 ). 

Aldilie lidltlons, the name given to the works 
that issued (1490-1597) fiom the press of Aldo 
Manuzio and Ms family in Venice. Recommended 
by their intrinsic value, as well as by teeir hand- 
some exterior, they have been highly prized by the 
learned and by book-collectors. Many of them are 
the first editions {^itionsa pnnc^paa) of Gre ek a nd 
’R rnnB.Tt clasfflcs ; otheis contain corrected texts of 
modem classic writers, as of Peiiaarch, Dante, 
or Boccaccio, carefully collated with the MSS. 
All of them are distingaMied for the remarkable 
correctness of the typography ; the Greek wor^, 
howcven being in resp^ somewhat inferior 
to the ytiTi and Italian, editions published 
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pale malt; and the fennentation is allowed to 
proceed slowly, and the ferment to he exhansted 
and separated. This, together with the large quan- 
tity of sugar still left undecomijosed, enahles the 
liquor to keep long without requiring a large amount 
of nops. The Scotch ales are distinguished for the 
smalhiess of the quantity of hops they contain, and 
for their vinous flavour, Th^ are fermented at an 
unusually low temperature. The ales of Edinburgh, 
Wrexham, and Alloa have a high reputation. 
Burton ale is the strongest made, containing as 
much as 8 per cent, of alcohol ; while the best 
brown stout has about 6 per cent,, and table-beer 
only 1 or 2 per cent. India pale ale differs chiefly 
in having a larger quantity of hops (see Beer 
and Fermentation). 

AlecsandrL See Alezandri. 

Aleksinac. See Alexinatz. 

Alemdn, Mateo, a famous Spanish novelist, 
was bom in 1547 at Seville, and died in Mexico, 
probably in tlie second decade of the 17th century. 
He was author of a metrical life of St Antony 
of Padua (1604), and an OHografia Caatellana 
(1608) ; and of Gusrndn de Alfarache, a novel with 
a rascal for the hero, which, flint published in 
Madrid in 1599, in half-a-dozen years bad run 
through some thirty editions. As regaids both 
delineation of manners and purity of style, this 
masterly cieation ranks ne.\t to that moat cele- 
brated of all the Spanish ‘picaresque’ novels, 
Lazarillo de Tornies. A spurious sequel appeared 
in 1002, and a genuine one in 1604, The works 
enjoyed popularity in France, Italy, Geimany, and 
England, in the last-named as a result of an able 
translation (1622) by James Mahhe (1572'? 1642), 
prebendaiy of Wanstrownear Frome ; several later 
editions of Mahbe’s translation appeared, that of 
1024 containing on introduction by J. Fitzmaurioe- 
Kelly. 

Alftinftwiiij the name of a confederacy of several 
Gferman tribes which began to appear in the coun^ 
between the Main and the Danube about the begin- 
ning of the 3d century. Caracalla ( in 211 A.i>. ) and 
Alexander Severos fought against them unsuccras- 
fuUy ; but Maximinus at length drove them beyond 
the Rhine. After his deam they again invaded 
Gaul, but were defeated and pursued into Germany. 
After 282, being pressed upon from the nortb-ea^ 
by the Burgundians, they took rm permanent settle- 
ments -withm the Boman boundary from Maiuz to 
the Lake of Constance. Julian repelled one of 
their repeated incursions into Gaul in 367. After 
the 5th century, the confederated nation is spoken 
of os Aleiiiauni and Suavi or Suevi. In the conrse 
of the 4th centuiy, they had crossed the Rhine, 
and extended as far west as the Vosges, and south 
to the Alps. Clovis hioke their power in 496, mak- 
ing them subject to the Frankish dominion ; and 
the aonthein part of their territory was eventually 
formed into a duchy called Alemannia. The name 
of Swabia came to be appUed to the part of the 
duchy lying east of the Rhine. From the AJe- 
inanni the French have given the name of Alle- 
<tnands and Allemagne to Germans and Germany 
in general, though the proper descendants of the 
AJemanni are the inhabitants of the north of 
Switzerland, of Alsace, and part of Swabia. 

Alemkeirt. See D’AiiEMBERT. 

Alembic (Arabic al-wnhlg. ‘the still’), an 
obsolete form of still introduced by the alchemists. 

Alemte'jO) a former province in the south of 
Portugal, lying N. of Algaiwe, and stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Spamsh frontier. It compiises 
the districts of Foi’talegre, Evora, and Beja. It 
is traversed by mouutam-chains, and is watered 


by the Tagus, Gnadiana, and Saado or Sado. In 
the south and west, the climate is hot and dry, 
and the vegetation extremely scanty. In the east* 
however, the valleys are fertile, and the monntains 
adorned with forests. Tlie productions include 
grain, wine, and fmits. Swine, goats, and sheep 
are reaied ; mining, which might be profitably 
carried on, is neglected. The chief towns are 
Evora, Elvas, and Portalegre. Area 9219 sq. m. ; 
pop. 580,000. ^ 

Alen^on, chief town of the Norman department 
of Oiiie, on the Saithe, 55 miles SSE. of Caen. The 
cathedral of Notre Dame 11563-1617) is a Gothic 
edifice, with good stained glass and the remains of 
the tombs oi the Alen 9 on family, which were al- 
most completely destroyed at the Revolution. The 
inhabitants produce excellent woollen and l-iTiflu 
stiuffs, embroidered fabrics, straw-hats, lace-work, 
artificial flowers, hosiery, &o. The manuiactore of 
the famous Alen^on point-lace {point iTAlengan) 
employs barely a tenth part of the 20,000 hands 
that once engaged in it ( see Laoe ). The cutting of 
the so-called Alen^on diamonds ( quartz- ciystals),. 
found in the vicinity of the town, is a decayed 
industry. Pop. 16,000. 

The old Dukes of Aleufon weie a branch of' 
the royal family of Valois, being descended from 
CharleiS of Valoia, who perished at the battle of 
Cr^CTrn 1346. His grandson, John I., fell atAgin- 
courc in 1415. Ren^, son of John 11., was con- 
fined by Louis XI. for three months in an iron' 
c^e at Chinon. Rent’s son, who had married the 
sister of Francis I., commanded the left wing at' 
the battle of Pavia. With bi-m expired the old 
House of Alen 9 oii. The duchy was then ^en to> 
the Duke of Anjou, brother of King Charies IX 
Louis XrV. conferred it upon his grandson the- 
Due de Berri, and Louis XVL on hm brother the- 
Comte de Provence. More recently the title has 
oeen borne by the son and grandson of the Due de 
Nemours, who was son of Lonis-Philippe. 

Aleppo (Italianised form of Ealeh), a Syrian 
town, till the Great War capital of a Turkish pro- 
vince between the Orontes and the Euphrates, in a 
fruitful vall^ watered by the Kuweik. It stands 
in a large hollow, surrounded by rocky hills of 1006 - 
stone, and beyond is mere desert. The fruitful 
gardens, celebrated for their excellent plantationE 
of pistachios, are the sole contrast to the desolation 
which environs the city, whose number!^ cupolas, 
and minarets, clean, weU-paved streets, and stately 
houses, make it even yet one of the most beautifuJf 
in the East. Formerly it was a principal em- 
porium of trade between Europe and Asia, and 
was the centre of many of the chief trade routes 
espedaUy before the discoveiy of the sea route to" 
TudiH- It supplied a great port of the East with 
ffkhrics of silk, cotton, and wool, and gold and silver 
stirffs; hut in 1822 on earthquake swallowed up 
two-thirds of the inhahltants, and transformed tite 
citadel into a heap of mins. The plague of 1827* 
the cholera of 1832, and the oppression of tee Egyp- 
tian government, ste hut completed its deatmctioiu 
But It is still the principal emporium of the inland 
oommevee of Nortuem Syria. It was connected by' 
rail with Damascus in 19{X), and from it lines run 
to Adana and MosuL Its port is Alexandretta oor 
Scanderoon. Aleppo has a large trade in cotton 
and silk goods, skins, tobacco, wine, and oil ; and 
manufactures much-admired cloth (of silk, cotton, 
wool ; flowered and stiiped), carpets, cloaks, and 
soap. The ti-ade is mainly in tee hands of the 
native Chriatians ( Greeks and Armenians). The 
Jews are a veiy irapoitent and wealthy com- 
munity, occupying a special quarter. The Moliam- 
inedans sire leas bigoted than m some other cities -of 
Syria; but religioBS riots sometimes occur— notahly= 
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in 1850 and 1862. The climate ib di-y and not un- 
healthy ; but residents are subject to a painful and 
disfiguring disorder called Aleppo boUs, ■which most 
UBU^y break out in the faces of children and last 
for a year or more. The pop , believed to have 
been formerly 300,000, is now about 177,000 
Al^po was occupied by the British in October 
1918. In 1924 the district of Aleppo was united 
with Damascus and Alexandretta to form the 
French mandated teiiitory of Syria (q v. ). 

Al^S. See Alais. 

Alesbki (formerly DnieprovsJc), a town of 
Ukraine, near the Dnieper, 3 miles from Kherson, 
noted for melon-cultuie and fisheries; pop. 9500. 

Alftsifl) a to-wn in the east of ancient Gaul, 
near the modern village of Alise-Sainte-Reine, in 
C6te d’Or, W. of Dijon. In 52 B.C. Veieingetorix, 
after several defeats, had shut himself up with 
80,000 Gauls in Aleaia, which was situated on a 
lofty hill. Cffisai, with his ainiy of 60,000 men, 
completely surrounded the place and forced its 
Bunender Alesia Avas destroyed by the Normans 
in 864. The foitificatioiis and the town have been 
excavated, and on the hill Napoleon III. erected 
in 1864 a colossal statue of Vercingehorix. 

AleslnSf Alexander, a noted di-vine and 
Reformei, whose name was orimnally Alane, was 
bom in Edinburgh on 23d April 1500. He studied 
at St Andrews, and became canon of the collegiate 
church there. Won over to the side of the Re- 
formers, he was obliged -to flee to the Continent, 
and in his absence he was tried and condemned. 
He eventually settled do-wn at Wittenberg, signed 
the Aufflburg Confession, and gained the friend- 
ship 01 Melanchthon. In 1535 Alesius came 
over to England, was -well received by Cranmer 
and Oromwml, and lectured at Cambridge ; but the 
‘Six Articles’ compelled him to return to Ger- 
many, where he held theological chaiis in the 
universities of Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Leipzig. 
He died 17th March 1565. He wrote some thirty 
exegetical and polemical works. 

Alessandria} the principal forti-ess and town 
of the province of the same name in the north of 
Italy, IB situated in a marshy country near the 
•^confluence of the Borraida and Tanavo, 47 miles 
ESE. of Turin. It was built iu 1168 by the in- 
habitants of Cremona, Milan, and Placentia, as a 
bulwark against the Emperor Frederick L, and 
was afterwards called Alessandria in honour of 
Pope Alexander III. It was taken and plundered 
in 1522 by Duke Sforza, besieged by the French 
in 1657, and again taken by Prince Eugene in 
1707. In 1800 Bonapai-te here concluded an 
•armistice. It was the principal stronghold of the 
Piedmontese during the insurrection of 1848-49. 
The citadel is etiU one of the strongest foitresaea 
in Italy, of enormous size, larger than many a 
town 5 and in war the whole surrounding countiy 
can he inundated by means of the sluices of the 
Tanaro. The commune bas a population (1931) i 
of 82,567 inhabitants, who trade lu linens, woollens, 
silk fabrics, stockings, and 'wax-candles. The 
richly decoiuted cathedral was rebuilt in 1823. 
Two great fairs are held annually. The city is 
the meeting-point of several railway lines. — The 
province, noted for-wines, has an area of 1960 sq.m., 
and a pop. of 756,068. It is a fei-tilo plain on the 
east, and the west is hilly, >vith rich wooding. 

Alessio [Lyeah), an Adriatic port of Albania, 
at the mouth of the Drin, 22 miles SE. of Scutan, 
occupied by the Montenegrins and Serbians in 1911, 
the AustrimiB in 1916, and the Italians in 1918. 
Alesnnd. Bee Aalesund. 

Aletscli, the largest glacier ( 15^ miles long) in 
Europe, sweeps round the southern side of the 


I Jungfrau. Following the valley in a majestic 
curve, it is distinguished by the title Great Aletsch 
from its two tnbutaiy glaciers, the Upper and 
Middle Aletsch, which bianch off to the north- 
west. At its eastern extremity lies a deep-blue 
mountain lake, the Meijelen-Bee (7766 feet), into 
which huge blocks of detached ice frequently fall. 
To the NW. lies the Aletschhom (13,720 feet), the 
second highest peak in the Bernese Alps, which 
was fiist ascended by F. F. Tuckett in 1859. 

Alcni'itcs. See Candle-nut, Tung-oil 

Alenroiie, a protein found in many seeds. 

Aleutian Islands, a chain of about loO 
! islands, in several groups, foiming a westward 
insular continuation of Alaska towards the 
Asiatic peninsula of Kamchatka. These islands 
.ire chiefiy included lu the United Btates terri- 
toiy of Alaska, and lie in lat. 53“ N , separ- 
ating the Bea of Kamchatka on the north fiom 
the Pacific Ocean on the south, and are naturally 
divided into five groups, ranging fiom east to west 
in the foUoyting order • ( 1 ) The Fox Islands, neai 
the extremity of Aliaska, of which the largest, 
Unimak, is also the largest of the Aleutian chain ; 
other principal islands of this group are Unalaska 
and Uinnak. (2) The Andreanov Islands, of wliicli 
the laigest is Atka. (3) The Rat (Kreesi) Islands, 
of whi^ the most important ore Keeska, Amchit- 
ka, and Semisopochnoi. (4) The Blizlmi (Nearer) 
Islandsj so called hy the Russians from their nearer 
proximity to Kamchatka ; of these the largest is 
Attu, the westernmost of the true, or American, 
Aleutian Islands. (6) Komandorski, or Com- 
mander’s Islands, a Russian group, lying near 
Kamchatka, the prinoip^ being Beliring Island, 
named from Behring (Bering), a commander in 
the Russian service, who died heie in 1741. 

This chain of islands, apparently a continuation 
of the main Alaskan range of mountains, contains 
numeious volcanic pealcs, some of which are in a 
state of moderate activity. In some instances 
these peaks rise from 4000 to 8000 feet high, and 
are covered with snow. The climate is cold and 
the atmosphere foggy, so that vegetation consists 
mostly of mosses, glasses, and lidtens, with some 
stunted trees in the eastern islands. Paiallel with 
the chain to the south is a trougli of deep "water. 

The aborigines of these islands are believed to 
have been of Eskimo origin, but from their sub- 
jugation by adventurous Russians about the middle 
of the IStli centuiy, and their contact more recently 
with American influences, they have laigelylost 
their tribal characteristics. They profess the 
religion of the Greek church, and are keen hunters 
and fishers. Indeed they have all but exterminated 
the previously abundant land and sea game, and 
necessitated restrictive measures hy the United 
States. The blue fox still thrives and reindeer 
and sheep raising is being fostered ; salmon fishing 
is important in the Fox Islands. Unalaska, on 
the imond of that name, is a point of call for 
steamers. The population of the islands, once 
30,000, is now barely 800. 

See Greely’a Hamdlook of Alaska (1925) and other 
hooka named at Alaska. 

Alewtfe [Aloaa tyrammnis), a fish of the same 
genus "with -the Shad (q.v.), which, in the end of 
spring and heginniiig of summer, appears in great 
numbers on ■tne eastern coast of North America, 
and enters "the mouths of rivers to spawn. It 
appears in Chesapeake B^ iu March, on the coasts 
of New York and New England in April, and on 
those of the British pro-viuces about the Ist of May. 
It abounds in the Bay of Fnndy, hut is more rare 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence ; and the Bay of Mira- 
michi appears to he its northern limit. It ascends 
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tivere only as far aa the tide extends, and after 
spawning, returns to the sea in the middle of sum- 
mer. It prefers a soft, muddy bottom. Its length 
is not more than 12 inches. The alewife is caUed 
^ring hei'nng in some places, and gaspereau bv 
&e French Canadians. In the United States it 
is considered much superior to the hei-rmg. The 
fishery is prosecuted in the rivers, by small-meshed 
seine-nets set across the stream. Large quantities 
are taken in the rivers of New England, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Soobia. This fish, in a 
salted state, forms a considerable article of expoit 
from the northern parts of Ameiica to the West 
Indies. 

Alewija, or Alawiya (French Territoira des 
Alaouites). See Syuia, Aitsaes. 

Alexander tlie Cireat, son of PhiHp of 
Mocedon and Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus 
of Epirus, was bom at Pella, 366 B.c. His mind 
was tormed cbiefly by Aristotle, who inatmcted 
him in every hrancli or human learning, especially 
in the art of government. Alexander was 16 years 
of age when liia father marched against Byzantium, 
and left the government in his hands during his 
absence. Two years afterwards, he displayed 
singular courage at the battle of Chferonea (33S 
B.o. ), where he overthrew the Sacred Band of the 
Thebans. ‘My son,’ said Philip, as he embraced 
him after the conflict, ‘seek for thyself another 
kingdom, for that which I leave is too small for 
thee.’ The father and son quaiTclled, however, 
when the former divorced Olympias. Alexander 
took pait with his mother, and fled to Epirus, to 
escape his father’s vengeance ; but receiving his 
pardon soon afterwards, he returned, and accom- 
panied him in an expedition agamst the TrihaJli, 
when he saved his hie on the field. Philip, being 
appointed generaJiaaimo of the Greeks, was prepar- 
ing for a war with Persia, when he was assassinated 
(336 B.o. ), and Alexander, not yet twenty years of 
age, ascended the throne. After punishing his 
father’s murderers, he mainhed on Corinth, and in 
a general assembly of the Greeks he caused hunself 
to he appointod to the command of the forces 
against Pemia. On his return to Macedon, he 
found the lUyriana and TrihaBi up in arms, where- 
upon he forced his way through Thrace, and was 
everywhere victorious. But now the Thebans had 
been induced, by a report of his death, to take 
up arms, and the Athenians, simulated by the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, were preparing to join 
them. To prevent this coahtion, iflexander 
rapidly marched against Thebes, which, refusing 
to surrender, was conquered and razed to tlm 
ground. Six thousand of the inhabitants were 
slain, and many sold into slave:^ ; the house and 
descendant of the poet Pindar alone being spared. 
This severity struck terror into all Greece. The 
Athenians were treated with more leniency, 

Alexander, having appointed Antipater his 
deputy in Europe, now prepared to prosecute the 
■war with Persia. He crossed the Hellespont in the 
spring of 334 B.O., with 30,000 foot and 6000 home, 
attacked the Persian satraps at the river Granlcus, 
and ^ined a complete victory, overthrowing the 
son-in-law of Darius with his own lance. As a 
result of the battle, most of the cities of Asia 
Minor at once opened their gates to the conqueror, 
.^exander restored democracy in aU the Greek 
cities ; and at Gordium, it is said, cut the (^rdian- 
knot (q.v. ), which none should loose but the luler 
of Asia. During a dangerous illness at Tarsns, 
brought on hy bathing in the Oydnns, he received 
a letter msinuating that Philip, his physician, had 
been bribed by Darina to poison him* Alexander 
handed the letter to Philip, and at the same 
time swallowed the draught which the latter had 
10 


piepared. Aa soon as he reooveied, he advanced 
towards the defiles of Cilicia, in which Darius had 
stationed himself, andanived in November 333 B.c. 
in the neighboiiihood of Isaiia. On the naixow 
plain between the nioiintains and the sea, the 
Peraians were bhiowii into confusion by the brilhant 
charge of the Macedonians, and fled in terror. 
Alexander probably had some 24,000 infantry and 
6000 hoise, while the army of Darius, including 
perhaps 12,000 Gieeks, was larger, but the Feiaians’ 
losses were greater in proportion. All the treaauies 
aa well as the family of Darius fell into the hands 
of the conqueror, who treated them with the 
greatest inagnaniniity. Alexander now turned to- 
wards Syria and Phoenicia. He occupied Damascus, 
where he found princely treosuies, and seemed to 
himself all the cities along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. _ Tyre, confident in its stiong position, 
lesisted him, but was conquered and destroyed, 
after seven months of inci edible exertion (332 B.o,). 
Meanwhile, overtures for peace, made by Darius on 
the basis of surrendering to Alexander all Asia 
west of the Euphrates, were lejected. Alexander 
then marched victoriously throngh Palestine, where 
all the cities submitted to him except Gaza; it 
shared the same fate as Tyre. Egypt, weary of 
the Peisian yoke, welcomed him as a deliverer; 
and in oidei to strengthen his dominion here, he 
restored all the old customs and religions institations 
of the countiy, and founded Alexandria in the 
beginning of sM B.c. Thence he marched through 
the Libyan Desert, in order to consult the oracle of 
Ammon, whose priest gave him the traditional 
salutation os Pharaoh, son of Ammon. It was 
only later that this local deification was interpreted 
as an acknowledgment of world-dominion. He 
then again set out to meet Darius; in October 
331 B 0 , a gieat battle was fonght at Gangamela 
on the plain stretching eastward to Arbela The 
numbers on both sides were laiger than at Issus, 
but Alexander was not for a moment doubtful of 
victory. Heading the cavalry himself, he rushed 
on the Persians, and put them to flight; then 
hastened to the assistance of his left wing, which, 
in the meanwhile, had been sorely pressed. He 
was anxious to make Darius a prisoner, but Darius 
escaped on horseback, leaving nis baggage and all 
lus treasnres a prey to the conqueror. Babylon 
and Snsa, the treasure-houses of the East, opened 
their gat^ to Alexander, who next matched to- 
wards Persepolis, the capital of Persia, which he 
entered in triumph. 

The marvellous successes of Alexander now 
began to dazzle his jndgpnent and to inflame his 
passions ; bat tlie atoiy that, in a fit of dmnken- 
nesB, and at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
courtesan, he set fire to Persepolis, the wonder of 
the world, and i-ednoed it to a heap of ashes, is a 
legend. Meanwhile, he set out with his cavalry 
in pursuit of Darius. Learning that Bessus, the 
Bactrian satrap, held him a prisoner, he hastened 
his march, in the hope of saving him, hut lie found 
him mortally wounded (330 B.C.). He mourned 
over his fallen enemy, and caused him to he buried 
with all the customaiy honours; and lie hunted 
down Bessus, who hunself aspired to the throne, 
chasing him over the Oxus to oogdiana_( Bokhara). 
Having discovered a conspiracy in which the son 
of Parmenion was implicated, he put both father 
and son to death, though Parmenion himself was 
innocent of any knowledge of the affair. This 
cruel injustice excited nmversal displeasure. In 
329 he penetrated to the fnrHiest known limits of 
Northern Asia, and overthrew the Scythians on 
the banks of the Jaxartes. In the following year 
he subdued the whole of Sogdiana, and mai-ried 
Boxana, whom he had taken piisoner. She was 
the daughter of Oxyartes, one of the enemy’s 
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captains, and 'was said to be the fairest of all the 
virgins of Asia. The murder of his foster-brother, 
Clitua, in a drunken brawl, was followed Iw the 
discovery of a fresh conspiracy, in which Callis- 
bhenes, a nephew of Aiistotle, was obscurely impli- 
cated. CalUsthenes seems to have challenged the 
divinity accorded to Alexander by the pnest of 
Amnion, but even in 324, Alexander was only 
olhcially a god to his Greek allies. 

In 327 B.o. Alexander proceeded from Bactra 
to the conq^uest of India, with about 35,000 fighting 
men and a laige number of scientific experts, camp- 
followei s, &o. Early next year he crossed the Indus 
near to the modern Attock, and pursued his way 
under the guidance of a native prince to the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum). He there was opposed by 
Porus, anotiier native piince, whom he overthrew 
afbei a bloody contest, and there he lost his cliarger, 
Bucephalus (q. v .) ; thence he marched as lord of the 
country through the Punjab. He then wished to 
advance to the Ganges, hut the general muimuring of 
his troops obliged nini, at the Hyphosis (eitlier the 
Beas or the Sutlej ), to commence his retreat. On 
regaining the Hydaspes, he buUt a fleet, and sent 
one division of his army in it down the river, while 
the other followed along the banks, fighting its 
way through successive Indiau armies. At length, 
having reached the ocean, he ordered Nearchus, 
the commander of the fleet, to sail thence to the 
Persian Gulf, while he himself struck inland with 
one division of hu army, in oi-der to retuim home 
thiongh Gedrosia (Beluchistan). During tills 
march his forces suffered fearfully from want of 
food and water. At Susa, where he arrived in 324, 
he married a daughter of Darias, and he bestowed 
presents on those Macedonians (some 10,000 in 
number) who hod married Persian women, his 
design Wng' to unite the two nations. He also 
distributed liberal rewards among his soldiers. 
Soon afterwards be was deprived, by death, of his 
favouiite Hepheeation. His grief was unbounded, 
and he interred the dead man with kingly honours. 
As he was returning from Eobataua to Babylon, it 
is said that the Magi foretold that the latW city 
would prove fatal to him ; but he despised then 
warnings. On the way, he was met by ambassadora 
from all parts of the world — Libya, Italy, Carthage, 
Greece, the Scythians, Celts, and Iberians. At 
Babylon he was busy with gigantic plans for the 
future, both of conquest and civilisation, when he 
was suddenly taken ill after a banquet, and died 
13tli June 323 B.C., in the 33d year of his age, and 
the thirteenth of Lis reign. His body was deposited 
in a golden o^ffin at Alexandria, by Ptolemeeus, 
and divine honouis were paid to liim, not only in 
Egypt, but in other oounteiea. He hod appointed 
no heir to his immense dominions ; but to the 
question of his friends, ‘ Who should iuheidt them ? ’ 
he* replied, ‘The most worthy.’ After many dis- 
turbances, his generals recognised os kings the 
weak-minded Andsaus — a son of Philip by Plminna, 
the dancer — and Alexander’s posthumous son by 
Kox^a, Alexander .^Igus, while they shared the 
provinces among themselves, assuming the title 
of satraps. Perdiccas, to whom Alexander had, on 
his death-bed, deKvered his ring, became guardian 
of the kings during their minority. The empire 
of Alexander soon broke up, andT his douiinions 
were divided amongst his generals- See Gbeeog, 
Ptolemy, SKLEUoiDa. 

Alexander was more than a biHliant general. 
He diffused the language and civiliBation of Greece 
wherever victory Ted him, and planted Greek 
kingdoms in Asia which continued to exist for 
some centuries. At the very time of his death, he 
was engaged in devising plans for the drainage 
of the unhealthy marshes around Babylon, and a 
better iiiigation of the extensive plains. His 


financial refoims were consideiable, while he had 
far-reaching ideas on the fusion of the races which 
composed his empiie. To Alexander the ancient 
world owed a vast inciease of its knowledge in 
geography and natural history ; and he taught 
Europeans the load to India. See W.W. Tarn in 
Camh.Anc Hist., vol. vi. (1927) ; books in German 
byDioysen (1877; newed. 1917), Kopp (1899), Otto 
(1916), Wilcken (1931; trana. 1932); in English 
by Hogaitli (1897), Wheeler (1900); McCrindle, 
Invasion of India ( 1896 ). See also Philip. 

Alexander soon became the hero of romantic 
stoiy, scarcely more wonderful than the actual, 
bnt growing from age to age. The earliest form of 
the story which we know is the gi’eat romance (ed. 
EioU, i. 1926) connected with the name of Callis- 
thenea (q.v.), which, undei the influence of the 
living popular tradition, arose in Egypt about 200 
A.D., ana was carried throimh Latin translations 
(Julius Valerius, 4th cent. ; Leo, lOtli) to the West, 
through Armenian and Syriac versions to the East. 
It became widely popular daiing the middle ages, 
and was worked into poetic form by many writers 
in French and German. Albeiion of Bisenzun 
wrote in French an epic on the subject in the first 
half of the 12th century, which was the basis of the 
German ‘Pfaffe’ Laniprecht’s Alexanderhed (ed. 
by Kinzel, Halle, 1884), also of the 12th centui'y. 
By Lambert li Tort, Alexandre de Bernay, or de 
Pai-is, and others, was built up, between 1180 and 
1190, a great French romance of Alexander, the 
twelve-syllable metre of which gave rise to the 
name Alexa<ndrines. The German poem of Budolf 
of Em a was based on the Latin epic of Walter of 
Chfitillon, about 1200. The ISth-centuty English 
^io King Alisaunder (in vol. i. of Weber's Meincal 
Eomanoes, 1810) is founded on Eustace of Kent’s 
adaptation of the Frenoli romance. Among other 
English romances there is the Scottish translation, 
perhaps by Barbour (g.v.), of part of the Roman 
d’Alixandre (ed. Ritchie with French original 1922- 
30).^ The story appeals also in the East, worked 
up in conjunction with myths of other nationalities, 
especially Persian. It appears in Firdausi, and, 
among later writers, in Nizami. From the Persians 
both the substance of the stoi’y and its form in 
poetical treatment have extended to Turks and 
other Mohammedans, who have interpreted Alex- 
ander as the Dsulkat'Tiein (‘two-homed’) of the 
Koran, and to the Hindus, who had preserved 
no independent traditions of Alexander. See 
Spiegel, Die AUxandersage hei den Onentalen 
(1861) ; Paul Meyer, Alexandre le Grand dans la 
liftdrature franqaise au Moyen-dge ( 1880 ) ; works 
by NBldeke (1890j and llilka (1911); Budge’s 
editions of the Synac (1889) and Ethiopian (1S96> 
versions ; Magonn’s of the 14th-cent. Oeetea (1029). 

Alexander I« king of Scotland, the fourth 
son of Malcolm Canmore, was bom about 1078, 
and in 1107 succeeded hie brother, Edgar, only 
however to that part of the kingdom north of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde (see David I.). He 
married Sibylla, a natural daughter of Henry I. of 
Engird, his reign was comparatively un- 
laroubled,^ though about 1116 he had to quell an 
msurr^tLon of the northern clans. He founded 
P'bbeys of Scone and Inchcolm, and initiated 
a diocesan episcopate ; whilst his determined 
resistance to the claims of York and Canterbury 
to supremacy over the see of St Andrews, did 
much to secure the independence, not only of the 
Scottish Church, hut of Scotland itself. He died 
at Stirling in 11^. 

Al6X9iidcr H*) bom at Haddington in 1198, 
succeeded Im father, WiLIdani the Lion, in 1214. 
He early displayed that wisdom and strength of 
character, in virtue of which he holds so high a 
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place in history among Scottish kings. The first 
act of hia reign was to enter into a league with the 
English barons who had combiued to resist the 
tyranny of King John. This drew down upon him 
and hiB kingdom the papal excommumcation ; 
but two year's later, the ban was removed, and 
the liberties of the Scottish Church were even 
confirmed- On the accession of Henry III. to the 
English throne, Alexander brought the feuds of the 
two nations to a tempor-ary close by a trmty of 
peace ( 1217 ), in accorcfance ^vith which he mariied 
Henry’s eldest sister, the Princesa Joan (1221). 
The alliance _ thus estabhahed was broken after 
the death, rvithout issue, of Queen Joan (1238), 
and the second mar-riage of Alexander with the 
daughter of a noble of France. In 1244 Hemy 
marched against Scotland, to compel Alexander’s 
homage. In this emergency, the Scottish king 
received the steady support of the barons, whose 
ordina^ policy was opposition to the crown, and, 
according to Matthew Par-is, he found himself, in a 
short time, at the head of 100,000 foot and 10,000 
horse. A peace was concluded without an appeal 
to anus. In 1249, while engaged in an e^emtion 
to wrest the Hebrides from Norway, Alexander 
died of fever at Kerrera, a small island opposite 
Oban. During his reign, Argyll and Galloway 
were brought into subjection to tne crown. 

Alexander III«« bor-n in 1241, succeeded his 
father, Alexander IL, at the age of eight, and two 
years later marr'led the Princess Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry III. of England (1251). Hia 
tender age enabled Henry to prosecute successfully 
for a time his schemes for obtaining entire control 
over Scotland; but long before he reached manhood, 
Alexander displayed so mnch energy and wisdom 
as to assurance that when the administration 
of aflfiiirs should come into his hands, it would he 
vain to think of reducing him to submissionu Very 
shortly after he had come of age, his energies were 
summoned to the defence of his kingdom against 
the formidable invasion of Haakon, king of Norway 
(1263), who claimed the sovereignty of theWestem 
Isles. In atteumting a landing at Largs, on the 
coast of Ayr, the Norweman prince sustained a 
total defeat p and Alexander, as the result of this 
important victory, secured the allegiance hoth of 
the Hebrides and of the Isle of Man. The alliance 
between Scotland and Norway was strengthened 
in 1282 by the maniage oi Alexanders only 
daughter, Margaret, to Eric, king of Norway. 
This princess <Eed in the following year, leaving 
an infwt daughter, Margaret, commonly d^ignated 
the Maid of Norway, whose untimely death, on 
her way to take possession of her throne, was 
the occasion of so many calamitieB to Scotland. 
During the concluding years of Alexander’s reign, 
the kingdom enjoyed a peace and prosperity which 
it did not taste again for many generations. The 
i^iwtice, UberaJity, and wisdom of the king endeared 
his memory to Ms subjects, while the misfortunes 
that followed his deatn, heightened the national 
sense of his loss. His only surviving son, who had 
ruarried the daughter of Guy, Count of Flanders, 
died without issue in 1284 ; and in the next year, 
Alexander contracted a second marriage with 
Joleta, daughter of the Count de Dreux. The 
hopes of the nation were soon after clouded by his 
untimely death. Bidiag on a dark u^ht between 
Burntisland and Kiughom, he fell with his horse, 
and was killed on the spot, 12th March 1286. A 
monument (1887) marks the scene of his death. 

Alexandei* !•, Emperor and Autocrat of All 
the Bussias (1801-26), was bom in 1777. His 
father, Paul (g.v.), had no control over his educsr 
tion; it was conducted by his gi^dmother, the 
Empress Catharine, with the help ^efly of Lahaipe, 


a Swiss ; and the young pnnce was brought up 
in the most advanced and enlightened (pinions 
of the 18th century. His mother was Maria of 
Wiirttemherg. In 1793 he niaiided Elizabeth of 
Baden, and, on the assassinatiou of his father m 
1801, succeeded him upon the throne. Alexander 
knew of the conspiracy to dethrone his father, 
but he was in no way privy to his murder. The 
young mler seemed deeply penetrated vrith a 
sense of his obligation to make his people happy 
and to promote their civilisation ana pTOspenty, 
Many changes were at once initiated. Education 
was jOTomoted ; the universities of Moscow, Vilna, 
and Dorpat were remodelled ; and new ones were 
founded at Kazan, Kharkoff, and St Peteishurg, 
Steps were taken for alleviating s^dom. The 
press-censorship was relaxed, ana a milder system 
of administration was introduced. 

The acc^ion of Alexander was soon— most 
distinctly — ^felt in the conduct of foreiau affairs. 
In 1801 he concluded a convention witli Britain, 
renouncing the Aimed Neutrality and putting an 
end to hpstilities. He next entered, along with 
France, into negotiations respecting the indem- 
nification of the minor states in Germany and 
Italy; but discovering how little Napoleon in- 
tended any real compensation, he broke with 
France, and joined the coalition of 1805. He was 
present at the battle of Austerlitz, where the allied 
armies of Austria and Russia were defeated, and 
retired with the remains of his forces into Russia, 
declining to enter into the treaty that followed. 
Next year, he came forward as the ally of Prussia ; 
but a^r the battles of Eylau and Friedland, in 
1807, he was obliged to conclude the peace of Tilsit, 
in which he managed to prevent the restoration of 
the kingdom of Poland, and to mitigate the hard 
fate of the king of Pmssia. During the war with 
France, Alexander had also to carry on hostilitiea 
with Persia and with Turkey. 

In pursuance of the stipulatfons of Tileit, 
Alexander acceded with his "huge empire to the 
French Contiuental System, thus aJtenng entirely 
the foreign policy .of Rassia.. He began by declar- 
ing war on Britom in 1808, and, attacking hei ally 
Sweden, wrested from that country the province 
of Finland. In the war of France against Austria 
in 1809, Alexander took only a Itdcewarm part 
Against the Porte he renewed the war, which was 
continued tiU the peace of Bucharest in 1812. 

The unnatural aUiaiice of Alexander with Na- 
poleon could not, however, be maintarued. The 
pressure of the continental system on the material 
resources of Russia, the desj)otic changes made 
by Napoleon, the augmentation of the duchy of 
Warsaw, the proffers of alliance by England and 
Sweden, awoke in Alexander the thought of a 
decisive contest against the subjugator of Europe 
and the diaturher of the peace of the world. When 
this mgantic struggle at last began ( 1812 ), Russia 
hrou^t into the field an army of 300, (WO men. 
During the French invasion, Alexander was not 
present with his troops, hut he took an active part 
m the great struggles of 1813 and 1814. At the 
occupafaon of Pons after the downfall of Napoleon 
in 1814, Alexander was the c^tral figaie of the 
politics and diplomacy of the time. Bus (Murtesy, 
bumani^, and regard for the feelings and interests 
of the rhench, won for him a personal regard 
amountiag to enthusiasm. He was recmyed with 
the same feeling in London, which be visited after 
the treaty of Paris in June 1814. After a short 
residence in bin own capital, he rejiaired to the 
Congress of Vienna.. Here he laid claim to Poland 
as essential to the interests of Russia, but promised 
to confer on it a oonstatation. On the retain ^ 
Napoleon frmn Elba, .Mexander urged the energetic 
prosecuticm of the war against the common enemy ; 
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waa favoured. Several Nihilist attempts were made 
on his life, and he kept himself practically a prisoner 
in his palace. He died at Livadia, let November 
1894. See Russia, Bulq-akia, and a Life by Lowe 
(1894). 

Alexander VI. is infamous amongst popes 
(See Pope). His most conspicuous qaalities 
were a cunning and insidious cruelty, united with 
gieat fearlessness in danger, an unwearied perse- 
verance and vigilance in all Jus undertakingB, a 
soft and plausible mannei towards his inferiors, a 
harsh and grasping spirit towards the rich. In 
spite of his talents and his love of art and science, 
he disdained, throughout his dissolute career, no 
means of gratifying liis lust — not even perjury, 
murder, poisoning. He was bom in Spain, at 
J&tiva in Valencia, 1431. His real name was 
Rodrigo Lan^ol or Lenzuoli, but he assumed the 
ancient and famous one of his mother's family, 
Borgia. The beautiful Rosa Vanozza de Cattanei 
bore him five children, two of whom, Ceaare 
and Lucrezia, equalled himself in notoriety (sea 
Borgia). In 1455 he was made a cardinal hy his 
uncle, CaMxtua IIL, and in 1492, on the death of 
Innocent VIII., was elevated to the papal chair, 
which he had previonsly secured hy flagrant 
bribery. Alexander endeavoured to break the 
power of the Italian princes, to appropriate their 
possessions for the benefit of his own family, and 
to erect a unified papal state in the Romagna. He 
employed the most execiable means to gain this 
end. He died in 1503, most likely of fever, bub 
there is some evidence for the tiadition that he 
was accidentally poisoned by wine, intended for 
Cardinal da Cometo, his host. He apportioned 
the New World between Spain and Portugal, whilst 
under his pontificate the censorship of books was 
introduced, and Savonarola, the earnest and elo- 
quent Florentine piiest, who had advocated his 
deposition, was condemned as a heretic. The Borgia 
rule in the Romagna was good. The researches of 
Von Reumont and Gregoi ovius have, however, failed 
to clear his memory, though it has been claimed 
that many of the crimes ascribed to him were the 
direct or indirect work of Geaare Borgia. Others 
again see Alexander’s hand in Ceaare's doings. See 
the works cited at Borqia and at PoPE; books 
by Mathew (1912) and Portigliobti (trana. Miall, 
1928) 

Alexander or Battenbeeg, Prince of Bul- 
garia. See Bulgaria, 

Alexander of Hales, the * Irrefragable 
Doctor,’ was originally an ecclesiastic in Glouces- 
tershire, but having repaired to the schools of 
Paris, and become a noted professor of philosophy 
and theolog;^ he suddenly in 1222, entered the 
order of ihe Franciscans. He continued to lecture, 
however, till seven years before his death, in 1245. 
His chief and only authentic work is the ponderous 
Summa Universa TheologtcB ed., Venice, 1676, 
4 vols. ), written at the command of Pope Innocent 
IV., and enjoined by his successor, Alexander IV,, 
to be used by all professors and students pf 
theology in Christendoim Alexander gave the 
doctrines of the church a more rigOTOUsly syllo- 
gistic form than they had previoTudy had, and 
may thus he considered as the auimor of the 
scholastic theology. Instead of appealing to tradi- 
tion and authority, he deduces with great subtlety, 
from assumed premises, the most staxtliag doc- 
trines of Catholicism, especially in favour of the 
prerogatives of the papacy. He refuses any tolera- 
ttou to heretics, and would have them deprived of ^ 
all property ; he absolves subjects frorn^ all obli^- 
fdon to obey a prince thht is not obedient to the 
church. Tne spiritual power, which bl^es and 
fionseorates kings, is, hy that very fact, above all 


temporal powers, to say nothing of the essential 
dignity of its nature. It has the right to appohit 
and to judge these powers, while the pope has no 
judge but God. In ecclesiastical also he 

mamtains the pope’s authority to be full, absolute 
and superior to au. laws and customs. * 


Jdex^der, Archibald, an American divine 
of Scottish descent, was bom m Virginia, 17th 
! died at Princeton, New Jersey, 

22d October 1861. He studied theology, and per- 
missionary work in various parts 
j of Virginia; became president of Hampden Si^ey 
(loUege in 1796, and pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia in 1807. On the establish- 
ment of Princeton College, he was appointed its 
first tieolorical professor in 1812, which position 
he held till his death. — His eldest son, James 
W^DELL Alejcajjjubr (1804-59), was a Presby- 
terian minister in Virginia, New Jersey, and at 
New York; and afterAvajds prof essor in Princeton 
Th^logical Seminaiy. He contributed to the 
Princeton Beoiev}, wrote over thirty children’s books, 
a life of his fathe^ and miscellaneous woiks. See 
Ilia Life hy Dr Hall (1860). — Joseph Addison 
Alexander, third son (1809-60), graduated at 
Princeton in 1826, lectured there on Biblical Criti- 
cism and Ecclesiastical History, and for the last 
eight I'eaia^ of his life filled the chair of Biblical 
and Ecclesiastical History. He was engaged at 
the time of his death, along Avith Dr Hodge, on a 
commentary of the New Testament. 

Alexander, Samuel, philosopher, bom at 
Sydney, New South Wales, 6th January 1859, was 
educated at Wesley College, Melbomme, Melbourne 
University, and Balliol College, Oxford. From 
1893 to 19^ he was professor of philosophy in Man- 
chester TJ mvei sity . His works include M oral Order 
and Progress (1889), LocJce (1908), Spaae^ Time, and 
Deity ( 1920), and writings on art. 

Alexander, Sir W. See Stirltn-g (Earl of) 

Alexander. William, Bishop of Deny and 
Raphoe from 1867, and Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of all Belaud, 1896-1910, was bom at 
Londonderi-y, 13tb 1824, and educated at 

Oxford. He died 12bh September 1911. An eloquent 
preacher, he perJiapa put bis beat work into the 
volume of poems named (1886) from Angustvm's 
Holiday, in the 1900 edition from The Finding 
of the Book. See Life hy his daughter (1913). 
He maiiied in I860 Cecil Fiances HumphrOTS 
(1818-95), Avriter of giacefnl poetry, sacred and ror 
cbildi'en — ^her best-known hymns or poems being 
‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumrit,’ ‘There is a green 
hiU far away,’ and ‘ The Burial of Moses.’ 

Alexander, William Lindsay (1808-84), 
Scottish Con^egational divine, horn at Leith, 
educated at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St Andrews, 
removed in 1835 from a charge in Liverpool to 
Edinburgh, Avhere he was pastor and princip^ of the 
Congregational College. See Life hy Ross (1887). 

Alexander NeTSkly a Russian hero and saint, 
bom in 1218 A.D., was the son of the Grand-duke 
Jaroslav, of Novgorod, who was forced to submit 
to the Mongol dominiou in 1238. Alexander re- 
ceived the Bumaiae of NevskL on account of the 
splendid victory over tiie Swedes, which he 
achieved in 1240, on the Neva, near where Lenin- 
grad now stands. At the death of his father in 
1247, he became his successor, and opp(»ed a papal 
attempt to xeunite the Greek and Roman churches. 
To the end of his life he remained a vassal of 
the Tatars or Mongols, bat Imew how to moderate 
theix tyranny. He was a g(Md prince ; and when 
he died in 1263, the gratitude of the nation 
canonised him. Peter the Great honoured his 
memory by buQding a magnificent convent on 
the spot where Alexander had fought his great 
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battle, and by founding the knightly order of Alex- 
ander Nerslo. See Oeders. 

Alexander SeTe'ms, a Roman emperor, born 
in 206 A D., was the cousin and adopted son or 
Heliogabalns, whom he succeeded in 221. ^^e 

excellent education which he received from Ms 
mother, Juba Mamsea, rendered him one of the 
best princes in an age when virtue in _a m^- 
arch was reckoned more dangerous than vice. He 
sought the society of the learned; Paidus and 
UlpianuB were his counsellors ; Plato ^ and Cicero 
were, next to Horace and Virgil, his favounte 
authois. Although a pagan, he reverenc^ the 
doctrines of Chnstianity, and often quoted that 
saying : ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. ’ Beloved as he 
was by the citizens on account of his equity, he 
soon DBcame an object of hatred to the unruly 
preetorian guards. His first expedition (231-33), 
against Artaxerxes, king of Peisia, was happily 
terminated by a speedy overthrow of the enemy 
But duiing one which ne undertook in 234 agamst 
the Germans on the Rhine, to defend the fiontieiB 
of the empire from their incursionB, an insurrection 
broke out among his troops, headed by Maxuninus, 
in which Alexander was murdered, along with his 
mother, not far from Mainz (236). 

Alexanders {Smymium Oliisatrum), a bien- 
nial plant of the family Umbelliferm (c(.v.), 
found in waste ground, near ruins, &c., in Britain 
and the sonth of Europe. The plant has an 
aromatic taste, strong and pungent, hut becomes 
rather pleasant when blanched, and was formerly 
much cultivated and used in the same way as celery, 
although at present it is little regarded. The fre- 
quency of its occurrence near ruins iu Britain, 
may probably be leferred to its former cultivation. 
The fruit is carminative. — S. perfoliatum, a Medi- 
terranean species, is used m the same way. — 
Another umbelliferous genus {Zizia) is popularly 
called Golden Alexandeis in North America. 

Alexandra* See Edward VII. 

Alexandra Nile, or Kagera, a river of 
Tanganyika Territory, flows N. and E. to Lake 
Victoiia. 

Alexandra Park, a public recreation ground 
(1863) for NoithLondon, in Wood Green (Middlesex). 
Alexandretta. See Soahtderooit. 

Alexandrl, or Albosandri, Vasilio, Ru- 
mamau poet and patriot, was bom at Jassy in 
1821. Educated at Paris, he returned to Jassy iu 
1839, and attached himself to a party of young 
men, who, influenced by Western ideas, were at 
once ambitious of literary distinction, and zealous 
for pohtical equality and for Rumanian national- 
ity. His share in the abortive revolution of 1848 
obliged him for a time to take refnge in Paris, but 
he men and always laboured incessantly througli 
the press and otherwise for Rnmaniau ind^ei^- 
ence. He was foreign minister under Ghika in 
1859-60. His first volame of verse a 
1862 ; hia complete works including 
1873-76. He died 4bh September 1890. 

Alexandria was founded by Alexander the 
Great in the beginning of the year 381 B.c. It 
was situated originally on the low ti-act of land 
which separates the lake Mareotis from the Mediter- 
ranean, about 14 miles west of the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile. Before the city, in the Mediterranean, 
lay an island, upon the NE. point of which stood 
tiie famons Eghthouse, the Pharos, built in the 
time of Ptolemy I. in the 3d century B.C., and said 
to have been 600 feet high. The island was con- 
nected wi^ the mainland by a mole, called the 
Heptastadium, thus forming the two harbours. 
The plan of Alexandria was designed by the archi- 


in 

lUias, in 


tect Deinocrates, and ite original extent is said to 
have been about 4 miles in kngth, with a circum- 
ference of 16 miles. It was intersected by two 
straight Tnaiu streets, ciossing eaich other at right 
angles in a large square, and adorned with hand- 
some houses, temples, and public huUdings The 
most magnificent quarter of the city was that 
called the Brucheion, which ran from the centre to 
the eastern harbour. This quarter of the city con- 
tained the palaces of the Ptolemies, the Museum, 
foi centuries the focus of the intellectual life of the 
woild, and the famous library ; the mausoleum of 
Alexander the Great and of the Ptolemies, the 
temple of Poseidon, and the great theatre. To 
the sonth was tlie beautiful gynmaaium. The 
Serapeum, or temple of Serapis, stood in the western 
division of the city, which formed the Egyptian 
quarter, and was called Rhacotis ; a small town of 
mat name had occupied the site before the founda- 
tion of Alexandria. To the west of the city lay the 
great Necropolis, and to the east the mce-course 
and suburb of NicopoHs. Much of the space under 
the houses was occupied by vaulted subterranean 
cistems, which were capable of containing a Hulii- 
cient quantity of watei to supply the whole popu- 
lation of the city for a yeai'. From the time of its 
foundation, Alexandina was the Greek capital of 
Egypt. Its population, in the time of its pros- 
perity, is said by Diodorus to have amounted to 
about 300,000 free citizens, and probably a laiger 
number of slaves. This pmulation consiste<l 
mostly of Greeks, Jews, and Egyptians, together 
with settleis from all nations of the known world. 
After the deatii of Alexandei the Great, Alexandria 
became the residence of the Ptolemies. They made 
it, next to Rome and Antioch, the most magnificent 
city of antiquity, as well as the chief seat of Greek 
learning and literature, which spread hence over 
the greater part of tlie ancient world. _ The situa- 
tion of the city, at the point of junction between 
the East and West, renimred it the centre of the 
commerce of tlie world, and raised it to the liighest 
deCTee of prosperity. 

Alexanaria had reached its greatest splendour 
when, on the death of Cleopatra, the last of the 
Ptolemies, in 30 B.O. it come into the possession 
of the Romans. Its gloiy was long unaffected, 
and it was the emporium of the world’s commerce, 
especially for com. In the reign of Caracalla, 
however, it suffered severely ; and the rise of 
Constantinople promoted the decay of Alexandria 
Chiistianity was introduced, according to tradi- 
tion, by St Mark. In the 2d centyry its adherents 
were very numerous ; amongst its teachers were 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen. The strife 
between Chiistianity and heathenism — ^powerfully 
deaoril^d in Kingsley’s Hypatia — gave rfse to 
bloody contests in Alexandna. The Serapeum, 
the lost seat of heathen theology and learning, 
was stormed by the Christians m 391 A.D., and 
converted into a Christian church. Alexandria 
was a chief seat of Christian theology till it was 
taken by the Arabs, under Amru, in 641, at 
which time it was much injured. The choice of 
Cairo as capital of the Egyptian khalifs hastened 
the now rapid decay of the city ; the discovery of 
America, and of the passage to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, very much diminished its trade ; 
and when, in 1617, the Turks took the place, the 
remains of its former splendour wholly vanished, 
walls and huildingB being reduced to ruins. In 
1778 Alexandria contained no more than 6000 
inhabitants. Under Mehemet Ali, however, the 
tide turned, and the city recovered rapidly. It is 
now again one of the moat important commeroial 
places on the Mediterranean. The Suez Canal 
oiverted part of its trade as the centre of steam 
communication witii India; but this was more 
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then compensated by the general impetus given 
by the canal to Egyptian prosperity. In 1882, 
during the rising of Arabi Pasha, the Europeans 
waie maltreated ; and as Aiabi would not desist 
from stiengtheniug the foitificationa, a British 
fleet, in the interests of the khedive, bombarded 
the forts of Alexandria for over ten hours, July 11. 
The town was considerably damaged before a 
British force occupied it on the 14tb. During 
the World War, Alexandria was an important 
base for the Palestine operations against the 
Turks. 

The present city (called Skanden'eh by the 
Arabs) is not situated exactly on the site of the 
old one, but is chiefly built on the mole, which baa 
been increased by alluvial deposits till it bos 
become a broad neck of land oetween the two 
harboum. The city is a strange mixture of East 
and West, old and new. The native towm Gontains 

S oor houses and wretched huts. The ever-increasing 
'rankish quarters have quite a European appeai*- 
ance, and swarm with cafds, shops, flieatres, and 
the like. The cMef sqiraie bears Mehemet Ali’s 
naiire. Kamleh is a fashionable eastern subnrb 
by the sea. _ The palace of Eaa-el-Tin is the king’s 
summer residence. The_ castle stands near the old 
Pharos. The modem lighthouse is visible at a 
distance of 20 miles. Improvements have made 
the old (Eunostos) harbom- — the western one— one 
of the best and most spacious on the Mediteii-anean. 
The exposed eastern or nerv harlxurr (the old Great 
Harbour) has also been improved by tire construction 
of an esplanade and breakwaters. There is railway 
communication with Cairo and Suez; the Mahmudia 
Canal, made by Mehemet Ali, connects Alexandria 
with the Nile. Pop. ( 1840 ) 60,000 ; ( 1882) 227,064 ; 
(1907) 332,246 ; (19^) 570,314. one-fourth foreigners. 
The bulk of the foreign trade of Egypt, including 
the imporbant cotton exports, passes through 
Alexandria, hut some of the passenger traffic enters 
the country by Por-t Said. Of objects of antiquity 
—fewer than might be expected from the city^ 
history — the most prominent is Pompey’a Pillar 
(q.v.). The so-called Cleopatra’s Needles (see 
Obelisk) long stood here. A funerary hypogeum 
was discovered in 1900 at the ancient stenium 
Kom-el-Shougafa. The Grseco- Roman Museum 
has great ar^seologicaJ interest. Near the town 
are catacombs and the recently unearthed ruins of 
the city of St Menas. The climate of Alexandria 
does not coiTCspond with what is true of Egypt 
generally. In winter it i-ains almost daily; m 
summer the heat is moderated by sea-breezes. 

Alexakbbiait Codex, an important manu- 
script of the sacred Scriptures in Greek, now in the 
Biitbh Museum. It is written on jrarohment, in 
finely formed uncial letters, and is ■without accents, 
marks of aspiration, or spaces between the words. 
Its probable date is the middle of the 6th century. 
With the exception of a few gjyjs, it contams the 
whole Bible in Greek { the Old Testament being in 
the translation of the Septuagint), along -with the 
epistles of Clemens Romanns, of whose genuine 
epistle to the Corinthians it is the only mannscript 
extant. For purposes of bihhcal criticism, the 
text of the Epistles of the New Testament is the 
most valuahle part. This celebrated manuscript 
belonged, as early as 1098, to the library of the 
patriarch of Alexandria. In 1628 it was sent 
as a present to Charles I. of England by Cyiillus 
Lucans, patriarch of Constantinople, who declared 
■that he nad got it from Alexandria, where he j 
had held the same office ; and that it was ■Written 
there appears :^m internal and external e^vidence. 
Fac-aimilea have been published, of the New T^ta- 
meut, by Woide (Lond. 1780), and by Cowper 
(Lond. 1860); of the Old Testament, by Baber 
(Loni 1816-28). i 


Alexandeian Libeaey. — This remarkable col- 
lection of books, the largest of the ancient world, 
■was founded (probably) by the first Ptolemy, and 
fostered by his son. It quicldy grew, and already 
in the time of the first Ptolemy, Demetnua 
Phalereus had 50,000 volumes or rolls under his 
care. During its most flourishing period, under 
tire direction of Zenodotus, Apollonius Rhodins, 
Eratosthenes, Aris'baichus, and others, it is sard 
to have contamed 530,000, or, according to another 
authority, including all duplicates, 700,000 volumes. 
Callimachus catalogued it. The greater part of 
this Library, which embraced the collected litera- 
ture of Rome, Greece, India, and Egypt, was con- 
tained in the famous Museum, in ■the quarter of 
Alexandria called the Bmcheion. That when 
Julius Caesar was besieged in Alexandria tlris port 
of the Library was destroyed by fire was a legend 
long believed to he historical ; it is conjectured 
that a store of books for export rvos burned. 
The other port of ■the Library was kept in the 
Serapeum, the temple of Jupiter Seiupis, where 
it remain^ till the time of Theodosius the (ireat. 
When this emperor permitted all the heathen 
temples in ■the Roman empire to he destroyed, 
the magnificent temple of Jupiter Serapis was 
not spared. A mob of fanatic Christians, led 
on by the Archbishop Theophilus, stormed and 
destroyed the temple, "together, it is most likely, 
■wi"th the grea'ter part of its literary treasures, m 
391 A.D. It was at this time that the destmction 
of the Library was begun, and not at the tak- 
ing of Alexandria by the Arabs, for the Khalif 
Omar, in 641, to which time its destruction 
is commonly assigned. A ridiculous, although 
ancient story, tells that the Arabs found a suffi- 
cient number of hooks remaining to heat the baths 
of the city for six months. The Mstoiiau Orosius, 
who viaitm the place after the destmction of the 
temple by the Christians, relates that he then 
saw only the empty shedves of the Lrhraiy. See 
Ritschl, Die AteacandriniseJwn, Bihliothekm, in 
Opusmla (1866), and Weniger, Das Alexandrin- 
tsche Musewn ( 1875). 

ALEXANDEiAJf SCHOOL. —After liber^ and 
intellectuaJ cnltivation had declined in Greece, 
Alexandria in Egypt became the home and centre 
of science and lit^"ture. The time in •which it held 
this position may be divided into two periods ; the 
first mcluding "the reigns of the Ftolermes, from 323 
to 30 B.C. ; "me second, from 30 b.g. 'to 6^ A.D. or 
from the fall of the Ptolemman dynasty to the 
iimption of the Arabs. During the nrst period the 
intellectual activi"ty at Alexandria was mainly of a 
purely literary or scientific kind ; but during the 
second, partly from Je'vsdsh and Christian influ- 
ences, it devmoped into the speculative phflosophy 
of the Neo-Platonists and the religiotiB philosophy 
of the Gnostics. 

Ptolemy Soter, "bhe first ruler who introduced 
and patronised Greek science and litera'ture in 
Alexandria, was followed by that yet more munifi- 
cent patron, Ptolemseus Phdladelphus, who r^plarly 
estal^hed the celebrated Alexandrian Lihiaiy 
and Museum, which had been h^gon by hrs 
father. This Museum was somewhat like a modem 
university, and ■within its walls learned scholais 
both lived and "taught. The loss of Greek freedom 
soon took from Greek thought much of its boldness 
«.Tii^ originali"t?y, but thinkers found suhstitutaa for 
■these in learned researoh and criticism. They 
studied grammar, proso^, mythology, astronomy, 
A,Tifl memcine, and unfolded their information m 
long didactic poems in epic form, full of learning, 
find -markftfl by perfect mastery of verse, but often 
dnll to a flegree, and marred by numerous obscure 
and recondite aUnsiom Examples of these are 
■the Afganixuitica ef Apollonius Rhodius, and "tiie 
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Aleixandra or Cassandra of Lycophron. Other 
writers of epics were Euphoiion, Nicander of 
Colophon, Dionysius, DicfBarchus, Rhianns, and 
Oppiajms. Many poets employed lyric and elegiac 
forms for subjects completely nnsuited for poetic 
treatment, which aie yet happily expressed in verse. 
The earliest of the elegiac poets was Fluletas of 
Cos ; the greatest, perh^s, Callimachus. Among 
the lyric poets were Ph^ocles, Hermesianax, 
Alexander of Altolia, and Lycophron, Epi^ams 
and dramas were also written ; hut of the latter 
scarce anything has survived beyond the names 
of the seven Irogedians called the Alexandrian 
Pleiades. Out of the Amcebean verse or bucolic 
mime — a rudimentary kind of drama — ^'ew the 
best product of Alexandrian poetry, the Idylls of 
Theocritus. Still more active than the poets were 
the grammarians, to whom it is mainly due that we 
now possess the masterpieces of Greek literature 
at sll. They were both philologists and litt&ra- 
tmrs, who explained things as well as words, and 
were thus a kmd of encyolopaBdiats. Among these 
the greatest were Zenodotus of Ephesus, Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, and Aiistarclius of Samo- 
thrace ; only less eminent critics were Alexandei of 
iEtolia, Lycophron, Callimachus, and Eratosthenes. 
Their chief service consists in having collected 
the wiitmga then existing, piepai'ed cori-ected 
texts, and preserved them for future generations. 

The Aexandiian school has a spirit and character 
altogether different from the previous intellectual 
life of Greece. From the attention paid to the 
study of language, it was natural that coirect- 
nesa, purity, and elegance of expression should be 
especially cultivated ; and iu these respects many 
of its writers are distinguished. But what no 
study and no effort could give — ^the spirit that 
animated the earlier Greek poetry — was m moat of 
these works wanting. In place of it, thei-e was 
displayed gi-eater art in composition j what hod 
formerly been done by genius, was now to be done 
by the rules furnished Iw criticism. Wlieie imita- 
tion and rule thus took the place of inspiration, 
each generation of disciples became more artificial 
and bfeless than their masteis, until ultimately 
criticism degenerated into frivolous fault-finding, 
and both prose and poet^ became laboured affec- 
tation. StiB, for about four centuries, the Alex- 
andrian school was the centre of leamiag and 
science in the ancient world. Counting from its 
origin to its complete extinction, it lasted a thou- 
sand years. The influence of the Alexandrian 
school upon Latin literature in the Augustan age 
mnst not be forgotten. "We find it in aU the con- 
temporary poets, notably in Virgil, the greatest 
poet of the gi-oup. 

The Axexandriait Philosophy is characterised 
by a blending of the philosophies of the East and 
or the W^t, and by a geneoal tendency to ecZec- 
tidsm, as it is called, or an endeavour to reconcile 
conflicting systems of speculation, by bringing 
together what seemed true in each. The most 
famous representatives of this school were i^e 
Neo-Platonists ( see Neoplatonism ). Uniting the 
leligious notions of the East with Gieek dialectics, 
they represent the struggle of ancient civilisa- 
tion witli Christianity; and thus their system was 
not without influence on the form that Christian 
dogmas took in Egypt. The amalgamation of 
Eastern ideas with Christian gave rise to the 
system of the Gnostics (see Gnosticism), elabor- 
ated chiefly in Alexandria. See Bigg’s Christian 
PlatorUsts of Alexandria (Bampton Lectdree, 1886) ; 
and the aiiiicles Philo JuD.fiiU3, Clement of 
AlbxanBBIA, Ojugbn. — The Alexandrian school 
was no less distinguished for the culture of the 
mathematical and physical sciences, which here 
reached a greater height than anywhere else in 


ancient times. Its mathematical school was 
I founded rn the reign of the first Ptolemy by the 
famous Euclid. Among its chief ornaments were 
Eratosthenes, who wrote well on almost all branches 
of human knowledge. His works on chronology 
are still valuable, and he was the first to attempt 
the measurement of the earth. Another was Apol- 
loruus of Perga, ‘the great geometer,’ author of a 
work on come sections. The astronomers were 
distinguished from all their predecessor-s by tlieir 
setting aside all metaphysical speculation, and 
devoting theiirselves to strict observation. Perhaps 
t!ie greatest was Hipparchus, the true father of 
astr-onomy, to whom Claudius Ptolemy owed the 
substance of his famous work, the Ahnagest. 

Alexandria, a torvn of Dumbartonshire, on 
the Aveat bank of the Leven, opposite Bonhill, 
3 miles N. of Duinhar-ton. It has grown from a 
mere ‘clachan’ to a thriving torvn, such growth 
being due to the cotton -printing, bleaching, and 
Turkey-red dye-works, established since 1768. 
Artificial silk is manufactured here. Pop. 10,000. 

Alexandria, a port of entry on the right or 
Vrrginian bank of the Potomac, U.S., 7 miles 
below Washington, on the opposite side of the 
river, with whrch it is connected by rail. Though 
Alexandria is fully 100 miles from the entrance 
of the Potomac into Chesapeake Bay, yet the 
stream in front of it, which forms its harbour, is 
still a imle wide. The place is accesBlble from the 
sea to the largest vessms, and has amj^e railway 
accommodation ; the Chesapeake and Dhio canal 
begins here. There are some cotton manufactures. 
In Old Christ Church Washington’s pew is still 
pointed out. Pop. 24,000. 

Alexondrina, Lake. See Murray River* 

Alexandrines are rhyming verses insisting 
each of twelve syllables or six measures. The name 
is most probably derived from an old French poem 
on Alexander the Great, composed between 1180 
and 1190, in which this measure was fir-st used ; 
according to others, it was so called from the 
name of one of its anthers, Alexondie de Bernay. 
The Alexandrine has become the regular’ epic or 
heroic verse of the French, among whom each line 
is divided in the middle into two Iremrsticlia, the 
I sixth syllable always ending a word. In English, 
this rule is n ot always observed . T he only coimid er- 
ahle English poem wholly written in Alexandrines 
ia Drayton’s Folyolbion ; but the Spenserian stanza 
regularly ends in an Alexandrine, and the measure 
occurs occasionally in our common heroic verse of 
five feet, as the last line of a couplet : 


Wlieii Ijoth nro full, they feed our Islest alsode, 

ATi/hha -klinf. -nfafAPArl OTinA * «-P i 




Pope’s lines in the Essay on Ctdiioism are familiar : 

A needlesB Alexandrine ends the song, 

Tlmt, like a wounded euake, drags Its alow lengtli along. 

In spite of this, Pope introduced Alexandi’ines at 
the close of his Messiah and elsewhere, though hrs 
later poems contain very few examples. According 
to Dr Johnsoir, ‘Cowley was the first poet that 
mingled Alexandrines at pleasure with the common 
heroic of ten syllables; arrd from him Dryden 
boiTowed the practice, whether oi-namental or 
licentious. ’ 

Alexandropol, renamed Lbntnakan (for- 
merly Owmri ), a fortress and the largest town in the 
Erivan district of Armenia, on a treeless plateau on 
the road from Erivan to Kai-s. The sti ongholcl gave 
the Russians complete command of the head-waters 
of the Euphrates; the place, the scene of much 
fighting, was theirs from 1863. There was a veiy 
destructive earthquake in 19^. The silk trade is 
actively carried on. Pop. 60,000. 

AlexaiidropoUs. See Dedeagaos. 
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Alcxandrovsk, or Zapoeozhe, a town of 
UkiainOj on the left bank of the Dnieper; pop. 
90,000. See also Kola. 

Alexei* oi Alexis, called Mikhailovich, the 
second Russian tsai of the House of Romanov, was 
born in 1029, and succeeded his father, Michael, in 
1645. An insurrection disturbed his reign in 1648, 
and popular discontent favonied the plans of two 
pietendei's to the throne. In his two campaigns 
against the Poles (1654-67) he took Smolensk, 
conquered and devastated almost the whole of 
Litliuania, and secured for himself the possession 
of several piovinces. He also gained a part of the 
Ukraine; hut his war with Sweden (1656-58) ivas 
unfortunate. Alexei introduced various iinpoiiiant 
reforms into the Russian laws, and ventured on 
some ecclesiastical changes winch produced serious 
dissensiona He died m 1676. By his second wife 
he was the father of Petei- tlie Great. 

Alexei* called PeteoVich, the eldest son of 
Peter the Great of Russia, Avas bora at Moscow in 
1690, Opposed to Peter’s innovations, he was ex- 
cluded from the succession to the throne, but 
escaped to Vieuna, and thence went to Naples. He 
was induced to return to Russia, and soon after 
the accomplices of his flight were punished with 
merciless severity. In 1718 Alexei himself was 
laced on trial and condemned to death, but two 
ays later died, as was probably intended, from the 
effects of his examination under torbuie. Other 
accounts asseit that he was beheaded in prison. 
His son, as Pater 11., was elevated to the thione. 

Alexeiev, Mikhail Vasilevich (1857-1918 ), 
Russian general, son of a private soldiei, served in 
the Russo -Turkish war and (as Quai-ter-niaster- 
geneial of the Third Army) in the Russo-Japanese 
Avar, and lectured on strata^. In the World War 
^.v.) as Chief of Staff he directed the offensive in 
Galicia and the letreat from Warsaw. Virtually 
Commander-in-ohief under Kerensky, he mediated 
in the Kornilov affair, then resigned, and taking 
up arms against the Bolsheviks, Avas defeated, and 
died of pneumonia. 

Alexlnatz {AleJesivac), a toAvn of Serbia, on the 
Moravitza (Moravica), 19 miles NW. of NiS. In 
1876 it suffered severely on its capture by the 
Turks; and near it is a memorial (1880) to the 
Russians who fell there. Much tobacco is i-aised 
in fbe neighbourhood. Pop. 6000. 

Alexis* Willibald. See Haeihq. 

Alexins Comne'nus (1048-1118), one of the 
ablest ruleie of the Byzantine empii e, was born at 
Constantinople- He was the nephew of the Empei-or 
Isaac Comnenus, on whose abdication, in 1069, 
Alexius’s father lefiiaed the purple. Alexius, haying 
in youiii given briUiant promise of military genius, 
was at length, in 1081, after four brief anarchic 
reigns, elevated by his soldiers to the throne. 
Gibbon graphically paints Kis position and achieve- 
ments. Everywhere he was encompassed with foes. 
The Scythians and Tmks were pouring down from 
the north and north-east ; the fierce Normans, who 
hod effected a lodgment in SioUy an.d_ Italy, were 
menacing his western provinces ; and, in 1096, the 
myriad warriors of the first crus^e burst into his 
empire on their way to Palestine, and encamped 
around the gates of ids capiteJ. Yet he contrived 
to avoid all perils by Hie wisdom of his policy, 
the mingled patience and promptitude of hm 
character, his discipline in ^he camp, and_ his 
humanity on the throne. He reimed for thirty- 
seven years ; and had it been possible to preserve 
the weak and corrupt Byzaaldne empire in ifa 
integrity, a ruler like Alexius might have achieved 
the task. He could only delay the inevitable doom. 
Historians differ as to the sincerity of his conduct 
towards the crusaders. Hin daughter Anna Com- 


nepa, Avho Avrote his life, defends his ‘policy’ Arith 
filial piety ; hut it seems clear that he enteitained 
a piofound dread and suspicion of the lialf-civilised 
Franks, and, knoAving the weakness of his own 
empire, was compelled to dissimulate 
Alfa* or Halfa. See Esparto. 

Alfalfa. See Lucerne 

Alfarabi* an Eastern phBosopher, born at 
Farab, across the Oxns. After studying at Bagh- 
dad, he travelled widely, and, on finaUy settling 
f'u. be was received Avith honour by the 

khalif, pvho assigned him a pension, Avhich he en- 
joyed till his death in 950. He led a life retiied 
and temperate, almost ascetic. The subjects of 
his voluminous Avntings embrace almoBt every 
known science ; but he is most worthy of remem- 
bmnee for hia work in the compilation of an Ency- 
clopaedia, the MS. of which is in the library of the 
Escnrial. 

Alfie'rl, Vittorio, Count, one of the most 
famous of modern Italian poets, was horn at Asti, 
in Piedmont, on the 17th January 1749. Hia 
education was veiy defective, but at fourteen he 
found himself master of a vast fortune. The chief 
interest of his youth was a passionate love for 
horses, which he retained through life. The 
years 1767-72 he spent in traveUing through the 
greater part of Europe^ after wMcm he returned 
to Turin, and devoted himself to literary pursuits, 
renouncing idleness and nuAVorthy amours. The 
applause which his first attempts received, encour- 
aged him in his determination to win fame as a 
dramatic author. But as he clearly saw the 
deficiencies of his education, he began at a mature 
age to learn Latin, and also to stody the Tuscan 
dSilect, for which purpose ha went to Tuscany. 
In Florence (1777) Alfieri made the acquaintance 
of the Countess or Albany, Avife of the Pretender, 
Charles Edward Stuai-t. He became deeply 
attached to her, and in this — the one persistent 
bve of hia life — he found the impulse that his 
va cillatin g nature needed. To render himself 
worthy or her esteem, he strove with unremitting 
earnestness after poeric excellence ; and in order 
to be perfectly free and independent of all other 
cares, he transferred his whole property to his 
sister, in exchange for an annniU’’ which was 
hardly half his former income. He now lived 
alternately in Florence and in Roms, latterly 
with the Countess ; and after the death of 
her unworihy husband, they lived together in 
Alsace or in Paris, nutiil the Revolution drove 
them first to England, and next to Florence. 
Here Alfieri died, on the 8th October 1803. 
Their ashes repose in the churab of Santa Croce, 
in Florence, under a beantifnl monument by 
Canova, between the tombs of Michelangelo and 
Machiavelli. Alfieri published twenty-one trage- 
dies, six comedies, and one ‘ tromelogedia ' — a name 
invented by himself. These show a Avant of fresh 
imaginative Adgour, and betray the latorious per- 
severance Avith which their author^ did Ariolence 
both to himself and to art He was inspired more 
by politics than by poetry. He wished, to breathe 
a spirit of freedom into the dormant minds of his 
countrymen, and considered, the theatre as a school 
in which the people might leam to be ‘ free, strong, 
and noble.’ fa order to preserve the purify of his 
muse, Alfieri had resolvea to read no other Italian 
poet He Avished to produce m effect ly the very 
simplest means, and, renonuemg the aid of orna- 
ment, t<^leas6 by inanly strength and earnestness 
alone. TFmh works are on this account cold and sti^ 
his. plots simple even to poverty, his verse hard 
ft.Tid unpleosing, and hislfinguagje destitute of that 
magic rolendoux of cdlomiiig' which stirs the inmost 
soul In ^ite of tids, Alnm did good service to 
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Italian tragedy. He corrected the effeminate taste 
which hadoefore prevailed, as well as the pedant^ 
of an affected imitation of Attic models. Succeed- 
ing writers endeavoured to imitate his strength and 
simplicity. His comedies are less successful than 
his tragedies. They manifest the same serious 

S olitieaT tendency; the invention is poor, the 
evelopment of the plot uninteresting, and the 
cliaracters are only general sketches, without indi- 
viduality. The most successful of his dramatic 
works is his ‘ tramelogedia ’ Ahele, a mistm-e of 
tragedy and opera. Besides his dramatic works, he 
left an epic poem in four cantos, an autobiography, 
also many lyrical poems, sixteen satires, and poetical 
translations of Terence, Virgil, and portions of 
iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 

Vaughan in Types of Tragic Drama (1908) praises 
him for having under austerely olassieal form secured 
in his tragedies a rare intensity of action and passion, 
and ohoraoters drawn with subtlety and vividness. See 
also Vernon Lee’s Countess of Albauny ( 1884). 

Alfonso III., aumamed The Great, Icing of 
Le<5n, Astunaa, and Galicia, succeeded liia father, 
Ordouo, in 866. After reducing to obedience his 
jealous and factious nobles, he turned his aims 
against other enemies, fonglit through more than 
thuty campaigns and gained numerous victories 
over the Moom, occupied Coimbra, and extended 
his territory as far as Portugal and Old Castile. 
But these constant wars entail^ gi'eat expense and 
misery on his subjects, and resulted, in 888, in a 
popular rising, at the head of whidi was Alfonso’s 
own son Garcias. But the active king quickly 
crushed the rebels, and threw his son into prison. 
A second conspiracy, instigated by the queen, was 
more successful, and Alfonso was obliged to abdi- 
cate the throne, and divide liis territory among hia 
three sons. But once again the old hei'o was called 
upon to sa-ve his country, and lead its armies against 
the invading Moors. After returaing in triumph, 
he died at Zamora, 910. 

Alfonso X., sninamed ‘the Astronomer,’ ‘the 
Philosopher,’ or ‘the Wise’ Sabio), king of 
Ledn and Castile, horn 1226, succeeded his fa^er, 
Ferdinand HL, in 1252. Elected as their king by 
part of the German princes in 1267, he had to be 
content with the empty honour, nor was he more 
successful in his hereditary claim to Swabia tlirougli 
his mother Beatrix, dau^ter of P hili p of Swahm. 
He was more successful in his wars with the Moors, 
and 1^ victories over them enabled hini to unite 
Murcia with Castile. In 1271 ho was able to crush 
an inaurrection headed by his son Philip; hut a 
second successful rising, under another son 
Sancho in 1282, derived him of Ins throne. Two 
years later, he diedT a fug^itive at Seville. Alfonso 
was the founder of a Castilian national literature. 
He caused the first general history of Spain to be 
composed in the Gastajhan tongue by hia historians, 
as well as a translation of the Old Testament to 
he mode into the vernacular Iw Toledo Jews. He 
completed the well-known code of laws, Leyes de 
las Tartidas, which in 1601 became the un^ersal 
law of the land ; and he wrote several long poems, 
besides a work on chemistry, and another on 
philosophy. He sought to improve the Ptolemaic 
planetary tables, whose anomies hod struck ob- 
servers even at that early time. For thin purpose, 
he assembled at Toledo upwards of fifty of the most 
celebrated astronomers or that age. Hia improved 
rtanetory tables, still known as the Alfonsine 
Tables, were completed in 1262 at the cost of 40,000 
ducats The OpuaculoB Legales of Alfonso were pub- 
liahedhy the Royal Academy of Madrid in 1836 j the 
Oenercd Estoria, ed. Solalinde (Madrid, 1931 et seg.). 

Alfonso I, (O Conquistador, ‘the Conqueror’), 
-earliest Mug of Portugal, was the son of Henry of 


Burgundy, conqueror and first Count of Portugal. 
Born in 1110, he was but two yeai-s of age at hia 
father’s death, so that the management of affairs 
fell into the hands of his ambitious and dissolute 
mother, Theresa of Castile. Wresting the power 
from her in 1128, he turned his sword against 
Castile and the Moor-s, and defeated the latter, 
after a bloody struggle, at Ourique, July 25, 1139, 
proclaiming irimaell kmg of Portugal on the field of 
battle. The title was confirmed by the pty^re three 
years later. After settling the aucceasron, the 
privileges of the nobility, and the administration of 
justice at the Cortes ot Larrrego, ’with the help of 
some eaatral English crusaders Ire took Li^on 
( 1147 ), and later, the whole of Galicia, Eatrerriadura, 
and Elvas. He died at Coimbra, December 6, 1185. 

Alfonso VI., king of Portugal, succeeded hia 
father, Jolm IV. , in 1656, when but thii-teen years 
of ago. For sortre years the government was in the 
hands of hia rrrotlier, Luisa de Guzman, a wonran 
of great wisdonr and pr-udeuce; but in 1662 the 
sickly and dissolute prince dismissed his mother 
from her office, only to fall as completely into the 
hands of his minister, Count Costel-Mellior. 
Yet Portugal was victorious in tiro war against 
Spain, spite of the incapacity of king and minister, 
altliough for this she had to thank her English 
and French allies. In 1666 Alfonso married 
a princess of Savoy, but the queen was soon 
disgusted ^vith her unworthy husband, and con- 
spii-ed with hia brother Pedro against liini. He 
was forced to sniTender to the latter his crown, 
and to dissolve on his behalf what was a maiTiage 
merely in name. Alfonso died twelve years later 
(1683), a state prisoner at Cintra. 

Alfonso V., king of Aragon and Navarre, but 
Alfonso I. of Naples and Sicily, ‘the Magnanimous,’ 
succeeded his father in 1416, when but 16 years old. 
Summoned to her help by Queen Joanna II. of 
Naples, ho defeated her foes, Sforza and Louis of 
Anjou, but lost her favour by throwing into prison 
her minion Caraccioli The fickle queen now de- 
clai’ed his rival Louis her successor. At her death 
in 1436, Alfonso resolved to claim the kingdom, but 
found himself opposed by Duke Rend of Lorraine, 
whom Joanna had appointed her successor after the 
death of Louis. Rome and Genoa sided with Rend, 
and the Genoese fleet attacked and defeated that of 
Alfonso, the monarch himself being taken prisoner. 
He was sent to Duke Philip of Milan, who, charmed 
by his manner and talents, soon set him at liberty, 
and even formed an alliance with him. After a 
five-years’ warfare, Alfonso was successful, and 
entered Naples in triumph, and was recomised 
as its king by the pope. He patronised letters 
and the aJts, and governed -with prudence and 
justice. He died at Naples in 1468, leaving his 
hereditary dominions to his brother John, and 
Naples to his o-wn son Ferdinand, who was legiti- 
mised hy the pope. 

Alford^ a village of Aberdeenshire, 25 miles 
NW. of Aberdeen. Here Montrose defeated the 
Covenanters under BailKe, 2d July 1646. 

Alford} Henry, horn in London in 1810, studied 
at TrinityDollege, Cambridge, and in 1836-63 was 
vicar of Wymeawold, Leicesterahii’e. His Poems 
and Poetical Fragments (1831) Avas folloAved by 
The School of the Heart, and other Poems ( 1836), 
Chapters on the Greek Poets (1841), In 1844-61 
^peared in 4 vole, his magnum opus, the Greek 
Testament, with notes and various readings. From 
1853 at Quebec Chapel, London, he maintained 
his reputation as a preacher, and in 1867 he was 
^pointed Dean of Canterbury. A Plea for the 
Queen's English ( 1863 ) was one of his 48 volumes. 
He was the fiipt editor (1866-70) of the Contem- 
porary Beview. Several of his hymns are widely 
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popular. _ He died January 12, 1871. See the Life 
by hi3 widow ( 1873 ). 

Alfred (or Alfred), king of Wesaex in 871- 
c 900, well desei ves his cognomen of ‘ the Great ’ 
though his kingdom was small, his militaiy power 
barely enough for his needs, and his character emi- 
nent rather for manly strength, sagacity, and the 
I^gly sense of re^onsibility than for militaiy or 
liteiary genius. So revered was he by contem- 
poraries and later ages that his actual achieve- 
ments weie overgi-own by fable— such as the 
atoiies of his visiting the Danes’ camp disguised 
as a haipei, and of his neglecting the cakes of 
the cottager’s wife. The translation of Bede’s 
history avm not his, though he probably had it 
made. His services to England and to Euglish 
culture are noticed undei England and English 
Literature. Alfred was bom at Wantage in 
849. His father was EthelwoK, son of E^ert, 
king of the West Saxons ; and though the youngest 
of hve sons, he succeeded to the crown, in 871, on 
the death of his brother Ethehed, at the age of 22. 
By that time the Danes had overran most of Eng- 
land noi-th of the Thames. The victory of Ashdown, 
won chiefly by the bravery of Alfred, before his oc- 
cessien to the throne, had given only a temporary 
check to their inoursiens into Wessex. In the year 
of his accession, the West Saxons fought nine battles 
against the Danes, with varying success. After 
that there •was respite for several years, till, 
early in 878, Guthium, king of the Danes of East 
Anglia, suddenly hurst into Wessex with his savage 
host Alfred could make no efiectuaJ resistance, 
and had to seek refuge in the marshes of Somerset- 
shire. There he raised a foi-t at Athelney, and with 
a hand of faithful followers maintained himself for 
several months. To this period belo ng s the well- 
known story of the burnt cakes. The West Saxons, 
however, were not subdued. In the same year ( 878 ), 
Alfred gathered his friends around him, and de- 
feated the Danes at Edington, in WHtshire. By 
the Peace of Wedmore, Guthrum was obliged to 
receive baptism, and to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Alfred, who retained for himself the co'untiy 
south of the Thames, and the ^eater part of 
Mercia, while ceding to the Dan^ East An^ia and 
the rest of Mercia. The wisdom of the arrange- 
ment is seen in the fact that Gu’fchmm, on 'fane 
whole, continued quiet and faithful to the treaty 
till his death. 

Early in his reign, Alfred saw the necessity of 
meeting the Danes on their own element, the sea, 
and his success led him to establish an English 
navy. In 886 he recovered London, in 893 North- 
umhria made snbmission to bim ; and thus he 
became nominally king of all England. On the 
whole, Alfred enjoyed a much-needed period of 
pea.ee, from the Peace of Wedmore (878) till 893, 
when a fre^ swarm of Danes, under the leadership 
of Hasting, infested the country. Th^ were sup- 
ported by their fellow-countrymen in East Angha 
and Northumbria, and gave much trouble. At 
last, in the course of their marching and ravag^, 
they sailed with their fleet up ■tue Lea, -wiiere 
Alfred brought them to terms by diverting "the 
river, and leaving their ships d^. After five years 
of stmggle, peace was re-established. 

As a leader, Alfred’s great work thus consisted 
in repeUmg 'the invasion of the Don^, who at his 
accession weatened to subdue the whole country, 
and in helping towards the consolidation of Eng- 
land into a united monarchy. His work as a 
Isolator is also important, though it is absolutely 
n^ustoiical to regara him as estabUshing trial by 
jury, as having divided England into counties and 
h-undreds, or as the founder of the universi'tiy of 
Oxford As legislator, he simply compiled or col- 
lected the best among the enactmenm of earlier 


kings. The aim of aU his work was practical, to 
promote the good of his people ; and the ^v^iting8 
for which he is celebrated bear the same character 
of sagacious usefulness. 

Alfied died on 27tli October, piobably in 900, 
lea'ving his country in the enjoyment of compara- 
tive peace and prosperity, the fruit of 'that wise and 
energetic rule which has made his memoiy dear to 
all generations of Enghshmen, as that of their ]^t 
and greatest king. We cannot perhaps realise 'the 
resolute patience of Alfred in his political and 
miJitaTy capacity, for "vve have hut a very imperfect 
^owledge of the obstacles which stood in his way ; 
hut it must excite both om highest wonder n.TiH 
reverence to behold a man pursuing solitaiily, in 
the midst of ferocity, barbarism, and ignoi'ance, and 
m spite of the perpetual pains ■with v^ch his body 
was racked, so many various and noble schemes for 
the civilisation and true glory of his country. The 
piincipal -wiitings of AJfted ore his translations of 
Boethius’ Consolation of Philostmhv^ of the His- 
tories of Bede and Oroaius, and of the Pastoral 
Care of Gregory the Great (the last edited by 
Sweet, 1871)1 By Layamon Alfred is called 
‘Engelondea deorling;’ and Freeman declares, 
‘Theie is no other name to compare with his,* he 
is the most perfect character in history. ’ 

Asser (q.v.) and the chronicIeE are -the old au'thoii'hes. 
There are Livea by Pauli (trana 1858), Hughes (1878), 
Lees (1919); and the miUenaiy of his death produced 
numerous memorial ■works — by Oman, Earle, Pollock, 
and others (1899), Oonybeare (1914), F. Hanison (1901), 
Sir W. Beaant (1901). But by far the moat authonta- 
■fciye is Aljred^a Life and Times, by C. Plummer (1902). 

Alfreton. an urbrni district of Derbyshire, 
18 miles NNE. of Derby, with manufactures of 
stockingB ; pop. (19313 21,232 
Alfaros. See Malays, Moluccas. 

Algao is the name given to a vast collection of 
lowly organised plants living chiefly in the sea, 
but also m fresh water, on damp soil, bark of trees, 
rambutts, old walls, &c., and even in partnership 
-with animals or -with plants of equivalent oi of 
higher grade. The word ' Alga ’ occurs in Plmy’s 
SistorM Naturahs as mdicatmg any one of the 
weeds growing along the seashore, and included, 
no doubt, many forms, such as the flowering plant 
Zostera (Grasswi-ack), the animal Zoophytes and 
Polyzoa, &a, that are in no way related to the 
vegetable giowths now recognised under the term. 
Even in the Systema Naturce of Lmnseus (1736), 
not more than a third of the genera mentioned 
under AIgs have any title to he included ivithin 
the gioup as it is now understood. Moreover, a 
closer examination of the morphology and life- 
history of the genuine Algse discloses the fact that 
they cannot be regarded as forming one homo- 
geneous series, like mosses or ferns, but rather as a 
congeries of families, only distantly related to each 
other, forming an agg^regate of relatively simple 
types of plant life, devoid of any marked differentia- 
tion into root, stem, and leaf, but possessing the 
pigment, chlorophyll, which enables them to ntflise 
carbon-dioxide as a source of carbon. Owing to 
their possesBlng this relatively simple momha- 
logical structure they are classified as Thallophjrta 
{OaXKbs, a sprout; plant), a group which, 

until recently, mriuded Idchens well as Fungi, 
lachens ( q. v. ) are now uni I'ersaUy recognised as being 
composed of Fungi in intimate structural asso- 
ciation "with Algee, and hence without any claim 
to independent rank. The Algm themselves, both 
freshwater and marine, are divided into three 
sections, distinguished by their colour: (1) Those 
possessing pure green ohromatophores contain- 
ing chlorophyll only — the GHLOEOPHYCEiffij (2) 
those whose green cfliloroplasts contain as well 
a brownish pigment, phycophaein — the Paso- 
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PHYOSL^ ; and (3) those possessing a red accesaoiy 
pigment, phycoorytluin— the KhodophycBjE. The 
Chlorophyceae are inhabitants of both fresh and 
salt water, the genera being about equally divided 
between the two habitats, while the PheeophyceiE 
and Rhodophycese are almost exclusively marine. 
(For a treatment of the last two groups, see 
article Sea. weeds.) 

One of the simplest of the Chloi ophycese is the 
onioellnlar form known as Ghlamydomonas, a veiy 
common inhabitant of rainbutts, ditches and such- 
like situations. Its body consists of a single energid, 
i.e. a mass of protoplasm containing a nucleus, a 
chloi oplast, a starch -former or pyienoid, and one 
or more vacuoles, the whole enclosed in a delicate 
membrane or cell-wallcomposed of cellulose, through 
whicli, at the more pointed end, protrude two 
flagella, by the lashings of whicn locomotion 
through the water is effected. After a motile 
period Chlamydomonas comes to leat, absorbs or 
throws off its flagella, and its bodj divides into 
four cells, each of which, after their escape from 
the mother cell -wall, repeats exactly the structure 
by whose division it came into being (fig. 1 ). 



Fig. l.-^Oblamydomonas. 

A, adult; 0, subdividing into zoogoiildla; B, gamstanglum ; 

D, gamete , E, fusloii of gametes. 

At other times, however, CldamydomoTias shows 
another me thod of multiplication. Tlie call contents 
divide not into four, bat into eight, sixteen, or even 
thirty-two portions, closely resembling the vegeta- 
tive oeUs, but of much smmler size. These bodies, 
after escape, do not become new plants directly 
but first of all unite in paiiu, each member of the 
pair being derived from a different mother cell. 
These motile cells aia termed gametes, and the 
product of fusion is a zygote. The zygote in time 
also comes to rest, assumes a reddish colour, and 
takes on a thick corrupted cell-wall. Its contents 
next divide into, uanally, eight pieces, which escape 
after the gelatinisation of the wall. Although, as 
a nile, the gametes are of equal size and are other- 
wise apparently alike, yet differences must exist 
between them since the fusing gametes are derived 
from different mother cells, those fiom the same 
mother cell avoiding each other. In other species 
of Ghlamydomonas the gametes are of two different 
sizes, a smaller one uniting with a larger one, hut 
the subsequent events are the same. 

. such a simple type three struotural pos- 
sibilities arise, leading to tne three chief families of 
the Chlorophyoese. In the first place, the motile 
cells resulting from the division of the mother cell 
contents, instead of separating and each pursuing 
ite own way, may remain connected by their gela- 
tinous membranes and form a colony, the cells of 
which liave obviously some mutual influence on 
each other, since all the flagella move in a co- 
ordinate manner, propelling the colony in one direc- 
tion or another. Again, the daughter cells may 
remun attached, but in a state of immobility ; 
this is sometimes called the stage. If the 

cells be connected end to end, a thread results ; if 


in one plane, a membrane ; and if the division be in 
seveial planes, a cell-body. There is yet aiiotliei 
possibility. The contents of the lesting-cell may 
mciease greatly, the wall gi owing to Keep pace 
with it, and the nuclei alone dividing, The body 
thus becomes a multinucleate tube, eitlier branched 
or nnbranclied, and is known as a coenocyte 
{icoivbs, in common; k6tos, a hollow vessel). The 
first line of evolution le^s to the Volvocales, 
the second to the Ulotriohales, and the third to 
the SiPHONALES — the tliree main groups into wliich 
the Chlorophyceae are subdivided. 

The VoLVOOALBS include only a small uunibei of 
geneia, which exhibit, however, a considerable 
lange in complexity, 
splieiical, free -swim- 
ming colony, the bi- 
ciliate cells foiming a 
single layer over the 
surface, while tlie in- 
terior is filled Avith 
slime. The cells are 
exceedin gly num ei ous, 
over 20,000 having 
been oounted in some 
cases in a single indi- 
vidual. The cells, 
which lesemble Ghla- 
mydomonas in appear- 
ance, are connected by 
delicate strands of pro- 
toplasm, so that co- 
ordination between 
the movements of 
the cilia is achieved. 

Asexual multiplica- 
tion is effected by cer- 
tain of the cells swel- 
ling and dmding into 
daughter colonies, 
which come to lie fiee 
in the central slime, ultimately escaping by boring 
through the wall of the mother colony, or in some 
oases throngh a previously formed apertuie. In 
sexual reproduction some cells lose their cilia, 
enlarge and become dark green ; these ai'e the ova. 
Other cells divide into a plate or sheave of bi- 
ciliate rod -like cells, thirty- two or more in number ; 
these are the spenns oi male cella After the fusion 
of an ovum and sperm the zygote divides to form a 
new Volvox colony. The Volvocales ai-e freshwater 
foi-ms, oocurring frequently in pools and ditches, 
and are exceedingly beautiful objects as seen under 
the microscope. 

The coenocytic condition of the thallus is the 
distinguishing feature of the Siphonales. The 
moat lemarkable feature in the group is the great 
variety of external form achieved by the mere 
branching and interweaving of simple filaments. 
Another peculiarity possessed by some of the genei'a 
is the power they have of encnisting themselves 
with calcium carbonate, and so taking on tbe ap- 
pearance and textuie of corals belonging to the 
animal Avorld, or of the coralline Algse among 
the Rhodophyoeee. Although a few are freshwater 
types, the great majority are inhabitants of tropical 
seas, Avbere they form a large part of tbe litoral and 
sublitoral vegetation. 

The freshwater type, Vaucheria (fig. 3), may be 
token as the first representative of the group. It 
is a filamentous, sliglitly branched, green plant, 
rooted to mud by colourless vhizoids. The fila- 
ments contain very numerous nuclei embedded in 
the protoplasm Avliich also bears the ohloroplasts. 
There are no transverse walls in the vegetative 
state. Under certain conditions the apices of the 
branches become segmented off, and their contents 
are transformed into mnlti-nuoleate bodies which 


Volvox (fig. 2) itself is a 



Fig. 2.— Volvox. 

A, with asexual colonies ; B, male 
colony of siierniH. 
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are provided with numeious pairs of cilia, one pair 
associated with each nucleus, the nuclei being 
peripherally placed. These bodies are often called 
‘ zoospores,’ although they are obviously compound 



Fig. 3. — Vauoheria. 

A, end oTbrnnoh with zoogonldanglnin ; B, free-avrlmming 
zoogonidliini ; C, aeecUlng Vanolterla with rhlzolda. 

and formed of many individual zoospores (or zoo- 
gonidia) aggregated together. They escape from 
the apices of the filaments, live for a time in a 
motile state and finally come to rest, draw in 
their cilia or shed them, and germinate into new 
Vauche7'ia plants. Vau- 
cheria (fig. 4) also pro- 
duces sexual organs in 
the form of oogonia, uni- 
cellular structures each 
,Q. + -,~r containing one ovum, and 

^ nsually accompanied by 

coiled antheridia oi male 
— - - '■ organa, providmg numei- 

Fig. 4.— Vauoheria. Oogo- O'ls sperms. After the 
mum, ftud antheridium. fusion of an ovum with 
a apeim the zygote takes 
on a resting stage, but ultimately germinates 
into a new T^uc/ieria. 

Although in this type the gametes are very 
distinctly differentiated into a large quiescent ovum 
and a minute biciliate ^erm, this is by no means 
the rule in the group. In Bi'y apsis (fig. 6), a plant 
not uncommon in rock pools round our 
shores, both the uniting gametes are 
biciliate, the female gamete being much 
larger than the male. The plant itself 
is a pinnate frond, anchored to the sub- 
stratum by branched rhizoids, the main 
axis and all the branches being in con- 
tinuity. The made aud female game- 
tangia are produced on different indi- 
viduals, but both are simply lateral out- 
gi 0 wths cut off from a pinna, the contents 
of which subdivide into very numeious 
micro- and mega-gametes. The zygote j 
germinates diiectly into a new Bi'y<ypsis. 

Another point of interest in the gi'oup 
is the range of vegetative form and struc- 
ture. By matting or interweaving of 
Fig. 5. filaments we get the soft, spongy, finger 
Bryopsis. or oushion-like thallus of Coatvm, the 
flattened, fringed blades of Udotea, and 
the wonderfully polymorphic fronds of the great 
tropical genus, Caulerpa (fig. 6). One of the 
histological features of tliia last genus is the occur- 
rence of cellulose trabecalue crossing the ccenocyte 
from aide to side, so stiffening the frond. Another 
peculiarity it possesses is_ the entire absence of 
repioduotive organs, multiplication, so far as we 
know, being vegetative only. _ 

Other genera are characterised by encrustations 
of calcium carbonate, and by the whorled arrange- 
ment of their branches. One of the most elegant 
of this series is Acetabularia, a form resembling a 
miniature Japanese parasol, and frequently found 
on the shores of the j®gean Islands (fig- 7). The 
presence of calcareous matter in the fronds has 
enabled related^ Siphonalee of past ages to be 
preserved as fossila. 




Although the Siphonales have no transveise cell- 
walls (save at the base of the leproductive organs) 
and thus aie genuine ccenocytes, a group closely 
related to them might be termed partial ccenocytes, 
since their filaments are segmented, but each 
segment is itself multinucleate One of the com- 



A, C. maerodtsca; B, C. prolifira; 0, trabeeulcB, 



monest green Algae on our shores, viz. Cladophora, 
represents this condition. Struvea, a stalked 
reticulate frond, native to tropical seas, is not only 
remarkable as living at a depth of as much as 
thirty fathoms, an unusual situation to find any 
Alga, more especially a green one, but also because 
it often lives comnrensally with a 
sponge, called HaZichondria, and in 
doing so loses its reticulate form and 
appears as an irregularly branched 
tube, for long described os a distinct 
genus under the name of Spongo- 
cladia. 

This reticulate structure of the 
frond in Strttveci suggests another 
side line from the Siphonales, viz 
the Water Net, or Eydrodictyon, a 
peculiar fresh -water type, whose 
soenocytes are most elaborately con- 
structed. 

The final group of the Clblorophy- 
3680 , the IJlotbicha^S, is distin- 
^iahed by having nninucleate cells JJl 
EiiTanged in brancmed or unbranohed 
filaments, such as Uro&pora, a com- 
mon form on sea-waUs, piers, buoys . 
and Buch-like, or niothnx, an equally 
common type in ponds._ The cells, 
again, may 00 arranged in uni- or bi-laniellar mem- 
branes, like Ulva, Qie Sea Lettuce, or tubes like 
ETderoTnorplia, called ‘grass’ by sailors, one bhe 
most universally found Algte in every quarter of the 
globe, and the chief algal constituent of the grotto 
which causes the fouling of ships’ hottoma The 
reproductive methods of these Algcs do nob differ, 
as a rule, from the general plan common to ^ 
the Chlorophycece, viz. the formation of mo^e 
zoogonidia and motile gametes, ^ the latter bemg 
sometimes alike, sometimes of different ei^, but 
produced in ordinary cells of the tballim. 
itself is exceptional in one respect (fig- 8 )■ I he 
zoogonidia are formed in general cmis of the hlo- 
ment, usually four in each cell Each z<^onidinni 
has four cilia and germinates directly into a new 
plant. In other cells more numMOUs divisions of 
the contents take place, resulting in gamete which, 
as usual, conjugate in pairs. The zygote, however, 
divides into four motile cells, each fonmng a new 
Ulotkrix. Thus one act of fertilisation results, not 
in one, but in four embiyoa- 
To this gtoup also bolougs the somowiial; rave 
freshwater genus, CaieoahcBte (fig. 9), a form which 
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ia, by some authorities^ regarded as 'a missing 
link’ between the ^gae and the lowest members 
of the Bryophyta or mosses, a view, however, which 
is open to grave doubts. The thallus consists of 
uniform, unicellular cells arranged in hi aments 

radiating from a 
centre and fonmng a 
disc attached to sub- 
merged leaves and 
other bodies. The 
cells bear hairs which, 
however, are not cel- 
lular, hut merely ex- 
trusions of the cell- 
Avalls. This plant 
duiing sumniei pro- 
d iices, usually in some 
of the terminal or mar- 
ginal cells, hiciliate 
zoogonidia. These on 
eimination lepro- 
uce adults like those 
u — ^^> 7 / from which they 

tr' A C oiiginated. Sexual 

Tj ” reproduction takes 

, . place in autumn. At 

Tig, 8.— Ulotlinx. qI certain 

A, vegetative filament ; B, zoogoiil- fiinman*- m-ntn- 

daiiglnm; 0, Mogoiildliim , d. 

mmetan^ma ; B, F, gametes ; boiances are formed, 
^ fruit. each of which is an 

anthevidium, each 
forming one green or ooiourless hiciliate speim. 
The oogoninm is a swollen terminal cell extended 
into a long filament, open at the end, and known as 
a trichogyne, while the swollen hase contains the 
solitary ovum. The motile sperm enters the open 
end of the trichogyne, and fuses with the ovum to 
form a zygote, wjbioh becomes enclosed in a num- 
ber of lateral branches aiising from adjacent cells, 
forming a hiownish, hibernating fniit On the 
lesumption of activity in spring the zygote divides 

into two calls, 
and each half 
subsequently 
segments into 
eight or sixteen 
cells, from each 
of which arises 
a hiciliate body 
similar to the 
asexual zoogo- 
nidium. From 
that in turn a 
new Coleochcsta 
arises. 

Reference 
mast also be 
made to three 
aberrant types 
whose taxono- 
mic position is, 
however, very 
doubtful One 
Fig. 9.— Coleoohffite. of these includes 

A, filaments sbowlog oogonia, a; h, aperms ; the exceedingly 
c, antlieridla ; d, hair ; B, ITiilt (sae text), common, free- 

floating pond- 

weed, Sph'ogyra, quite unmistakable from having 
spiral, ribbon-like chloroploets. Tne plant multi- 
plies asexually merely by fragpnontation of the 
filament, for there are no zoogonidia. Sexual re- 
prodnobion is effected by fusion of the contents of 
cells of filaments lying parallel to each other, the 
zygote developing into a new Spirogyra directly 
(fig. 10). 

The other two aberrant groups are the Desmids, 
minute nnicellnlar freshwater plants of peculiar 
form and life-history (see article Desmids), and 



the Diatoms (see article Diatoms), lemarkable 
foi their prodigious abundance especially in the 
sea, wheie they constitute a large pait 
of the ‘plaiiktou’ oi floating food of lish 
and of other inaiiue animals, and also for 
the immense variety of form assumed by 
their siliceous skeletons. These skeletons 
form also the chief component of diatom- 
aceouB earth, a deposit of Tertiary age 
in many parts of the world, and of great 
economic value. The deposits in Han- 
over, for instance, known os Kieselguhr, 
are 150 feet thick, and are much in de- 
mand foi the manufactuie of dynamite 
and polishing powder. The bed of the 
ocean is laigely composed of diatomaceous 
ooze, formed by the slow deposit of the 
skeletons of the Diatoms living on the 
surface. It is estimated that more than 
ten millions of squaie miles aie covered 
with thick layers of the ‘frnstules’ of 
these minute organisms. (The group 
known as Cyanophycece, which used to 
be included under Algce, are now re- 

f arded as more closely i elated to the Spirogyra. 

Inicellular Fungi, and are discussed 
at CYANOPHYCKffl. For literature dealing with 
Algae as a whole, see article Seaweeds). 

Al gar dl, Alessandro, horn at Bologna in 1 602, 
ranks next to Bernini among Italian sculptors 
of the 17th century, and excelled especially in 
the representation of the nude. His woika, how- 
ever, suffer from a striving after picturesqueness, 
opposed to the simplicity of true sculpture. The 
most important is a colossal rilievo, in St Peter's, 
of ‘ Pope Leo restraining Attila from marching on 
Rome.’ Algardi died in 1654. 

Algarotti, Fbanoesoo, on Italian author, was 
bom at Venice in 1712, studied in Rome and 
Bologna, and in his twenty-first year visited Paris, 
where he published Nevionianismo pzr le Donna 
(1733), the basis of his subsequent reputation. 
Until 1739, he lived in France. On his return from 
a j’oumey to Russia, Algarotti became acquainted 
with Frederick the Great, who in 1740 made him 
a count ; in 1747, chamberlain. Patronised also by 
Augustus III. of Poland, he lived alternately in 
Benin and Dresden until 1754, when he returned to 
Italy. He died March 3, 1764, at Pisa, where 
Frederick luised a monument to his meraoiy. His 
repute as a connoisseur is confirmed by his Sag^ 
sopra le Belle AHi, and by the paintings he select^ 
for the Dresden Gallery. His poet^ displays no 
great genius ; but his letteis i-ank with the best in 
the Iwian language. There is a good edition of 
his works in 17 vols. (Venice, 1791-94). 

Algarrobo,ta name given to brees of the genera 
Ceratonia and rrosopis (see Carob, Mezquite). 
Algai'i'obo hlanco is P. alba. Algarroba is the 
frmt of the algarrobo ; also the foticler-plant Vi<na 
midtifida. 

AlgarTCj or Faro, the smallest and most 
southerly of the provinces of Portugal. The name 
is Arabic, and means ‘a land lying to the west.’ 
Jt was a Moorish province till 1253. Its area is 
1900 sq. m. and its pop. (1930) 292,634. The uoi'th- 
em part of the province is occupied by a range of 
barren mountains of an average hei^t of 4000 
feet, terminating in Cape St Vincent; and the 
country slopes southward to the narrow level trwt 
along the coast. The plain, unsuitable for grain, 
produces abundance of fruit and wme. ’The in- 
habitants employ themselves chiefly in fishing, in 
manufaotu^g salt, and in cultivating fruit. The 
chief town is Faro. 

A1 gii./aH. See Ghazali. 
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Al'g^ebra is a bTanch of pare mathematics. 
The name is derived from the Arabs, ■Nvho call the 
science Al jeibr wa’l muqahdlcHi (‘redintegration 
and equation’). The teim algebra is generally 
used to denote a method of calculating by means 
of letters which are employed to represent the 
numbers, and signs which are employed to repre- 
sent theii' relations. Literal arithmetic, then, or 
multiplymg, dividing, &c, with letters instead of 
Arabic ciphei's, is properly only a preparation for 
algebra ; while Analysis (q.v.), in the widest sense, 
would embrace algebra as its first part. Algebra 
itself is divided mto two chief branches. The 
fimt treats of Equations (q.v.) involving un- 
known q^uantitiea having a determinate value ; 
in the otner, called the Diophantine or Indeter- 
minate Analysis, the unknown quantiti^ have 
no exactly fixed values, but depend in some degree 
upon assumption. 

The oldest work in the West on algebra is that 
of Lhophantus of Alexandria, in the 4tii century 
after Christ. It consisted originally of 13 boolm, 
and contained arithmetical problems ; onN six 
books are now extant. They are written in (jreek, 
and evince no little acuteness. The modem Euro- 
eans got their first acquaintance 'with algebra, net 
irectly from the Greeks, but, like most other 
knowledge, throng the Arabs, who derived it, 
again, from the Hindus. The chief European 
source was the work of Mohammed ben Musa, who 
lived iu the time of Ehalif Al Mamun (813-833) ; it 
was translated Into English by Rosen (1831). An 
Italian merchant, Leonardo Bonaccio, of Pisa, 
travelling in the East about 1200, acquired a kno-w- 
ledge of the science, and introducedT it among his 
countryman on his return : he left a MS. work 
on algebra. The first work on algebra ^r the 
revivS of learning is that of the Minorite friar 
Paciolo or Luca Borgo (Ven. 1494). Sdpio Eerreo 
in Bologna discovered, m 1605, 'the solution of one 
case of cubic equations. Tartalea of Brescia (died 
1567) oairied cubic equations still further, and 
imparted his discoveries 'to Cardan of Milan as a 
secret. Cardan extended the discovery himself, 
and publi^ed, in 1546, the solution Known as 
‘Cardan’s R'ule.’ Ludovico Ferrari and BombeUi 
( 1672 ) gave the solution of biquadratic eq^uations. 
Algebra was first cultivated in 'Germany by Chris- 
tian Rudolf, iu a work printed in 1524 ; Stiiel fol- 
lowed ■with his Arithmettca Integra (Niirah, 1544). 
Robert Recorde in England, and Pelletier in 
France, 'ivrote about 1660. Vieta, a Frenchman 
(died 1003), first made the grand of using 
le'tters 'to denote the kno'wn quantities as well as 
the Tinkno'wn, Harriot, in Imgland (1631), and 
Girard, in Holland (1029), still further improved 
on 'the advances made by Yieta» The G-6om6trie 
(1637) of Descartes makes an epoch in algebra;^ it 
is rich in new investigations. Descartes applied 
algebra to geometry, and was the first to represent 
the nature of curves by means of equations. Fer- 
mat also contributed much to the science ; and so 
did the Arithmetica Universalis of Newton. _ To 
these names may he added Maclaurin, Moi'vre, 
Taylor, Fontome ; and later, Euler, Lagrange, 
Gauss, Abel, Foiuier, Peacock, De Morgan, Syl- 
vester, and Cayley. See articles on Analysis^ 
Binomial, Calgulus, Determinants, Diffeet 

KNCE, DiOPHANTUS, EQUATIONS, FRACTIONS, 

FuNonoN, Geometry, Involution, Numbers 
(Theory op), Permutations and Combinatioks, 
Probabilities, Sehtbs, &c. 

Algeci'ras* or Algeziras, a town in Spain, 
in the province of Cddiz, 6 miles from Gibraltar 
across the Bay of Gibraltar or Algeeiras, and 9 round 
by land. Its harbour is bad, but has been itnproved. 
The citadel is very dilapidated. Its climate has 
made Algeeiras a ■winter resort; its trawlers and 


whalers make it a fishing-centre. Its oranges axe 
famous, as well as its bull-fights. Cork is ex- 
ported. Pop. 19,000. It was the first town in Spain 
taken by the Moois ( 711 ), who held it till in 13M it 
was retaken by Alfonso XL, king of Castile, after 
a twenty months’ siege that attiacted the inteiest 
of all Chi-istendom, Alfonso destioyed the old 
Mooiish town ; the modern towm was established in 
1760 by Charles III. Near Algeeiras, on 6th June 
1801, the British admiial Saumarez was defeated by 
the combined Fiench and Spanish fleets, but \vas 
completely victonous on the 12th. At Algeeiras, 
from January to April 1906, an international con- 
ference met to consider the question of Morocco 
(q.v.). 

Algeria. (Fr. Alp^rie), a country on the north 
coast of Africa, whicu, since 1830, has been OTadually 
taken possession of by the French, and is now 
regarded by them as an outlying port of France 
rather than as a colony. It hes between Morocco 
on the west side, and Tunis on the east, extending 
from west to ea^ from about 2“ 8' W. to 8“ 60 
E. long. It extends from the Mediterranean on 
the noibh side to an ill-dedned limit in the Sahara 
on the south. 

Conjuration of Surface . — The coast-line on 
the north, about 625 niilea long, in the form of a 
very gentle curve, is httle indented, steep and 
rocky, mth only a few capes, and comparatively 
few good ports. From the coast inwards Algeria 
is marked off into three distinct re^ons : in the 
north, the Tell — mountainous, cultivated land, 
with fniibful valleys ; in the middle, the Haute 
Plateaux — mountainous tableland, traversed from 
west to east by a stung of brackish lakes or marshes, 
called Shotts ; farther south, the Algerian Sahara, 
with oases. The TeU, on the north side, is marked 
by a series of mountain-chains, called by the French 
the Leaser Atlas or Coast Monn'tains, compiismg 
the moontains of Blidab, 6381 feet high, and 
Jnrjura, with the peak of Little Khedija, 7672 
feet. Farther south, forming the sonth limit of 
the Tell, is a parallel chain, the Saddle Atlas, 
extending from west to east. The Tell, form- 
ing the monntainons, most fertile, and much the 
most populous section of Algeria, occupies an 
area altogether of about 54,000 sq. m., with on 
average breadth of about 47 miles. The central 
part of the country — the region of plateanx — 
extends farther south, from the border's of Morocco 
to those of Tunis. When the winter rains are 
past, the plateau, usually bare and dreary, grow's 
suddenly nesh 'with esparto grass and axomatic 
herbs, yielding fodder to the cattle that are there 
rear^ The south limit of the middle tableland 
of Algeria is formed by the chain fonning the 
north boundary of the Saliara, culminating in 
Bheliah, 7685 feet, the highest point of Algeria. 
The Algerian Sahara, constranting the third division 
of Algeria, and covering an area larger than that 
of both the divisions 'to the north of it, consists 
partly of sandy dunes, partly of country covered 
after rain 'with herbage ; and theie are oases round 
the wells. The Sahara is diversified by masses of 
rock, often ranged in long parallel cho^. The 
Wady Igharghar is a channel 750 miles long, 
running n:om south to north. 

The more considerable streams of Algeria rise in 
the middle region^ and have therefore 'to seek their 
outlet in the Mediterranean, through peuases in the 
middle and coast rangea. They axe mostly of a 
slow emrent, ■with narrow months often choked 
wi'th sand. Though swollffli in the winter, they 
aViHnlf in the snmmer to a thread, or even quite 
put of sight Not one of 'Biem is navigable, but 
they ara used for purposes of irrigation. The 
principal rivers are 'the_ Shelif (430 miles long), 
Seybnse, S^el, and Eebir. 
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Climate . — There are but tliiee seasons’ wintei, 
fioni November to February; spring, from March 
bo June; summer, from July to Ocbober. Winbei 
is the rainy season. Winter and sni'ing in the coast 
legion are healthy and congenial foi Europeans. 
During the gieat heat of summer rain seldom falls, 
and after a hot day the night is often very cold, 
especially in the Hauts Plateaux Tbe climate of 
the Sahaia is (^uite tropical, and very oppressive 
to Europeans. The planting of forests, drainage, 
and irrigation are effecting great improvements. 

Products . — Owing partly to the nature of the 
soil, and partly to lack of proper means of cultiva- 
tion, cereals do not generally flourish, though some 
wheat and bailey ore grown near the coast Fruits 
( especially olives, fim, oranges, and, in the south, 
dates) and vegetahlas grow in abundance, how- 
ever, and over 760,000 acres are devoted to vineyards. 
Silk and tobacco are of some impoitance. Most 
of the domestic animals thrive, especially on the 
pastures of the Hants Plateaux, wliaie the sheep 
are very valuable. Theie are fairly extensive 
forests, mostly oak and pine, and some palms in 
tlie south. North of the SaWia the floia is veiy 
similar to that of southern Europe, and game, wild 
boam, gazelles, ifec., aie found. Theia is a good deal 
of fishing ( sardines, «Scc. ). Algeria is lich in miueials 
— iron, lead, zinc, phospliatea ; there are extensive 
deposits of rock-salt, and mineral springs almnnd. 

Trade. — Imports, chiefly cottons, machinery, 
metal articles, sumr, exceed in value tbe exporte, 
the principal of ■^ioh are vidnes, grain, minerals, 
sheep. The vast bulk of the trade is with France, 
Algiers and Oran being the principal porta. There 
aie many excellent national roads. Over 3000 
miles of railway connect with Morocco and Tunis, 
and extend into the Sahara to Touggouit and 
Colomb Bechar. Caiavan routes lead to Timbuktu, 
Nigeria, and the Sudan. 

Area and Population . — Algeria ia divided into 
Northern Algeria (with its departments of Algiers, 
Oi an, and Constantine ), and Southern Algeiia ( with 
its territories of Ain Sefi a, Ghaidaja, Touggouit, and 
tbe Sahai an Oases ). The ai’ea of Northern Algeiia 
is some 80,187 sq. m., and of tbe Southern Teni- 
toriea, 767,436 sq. m. At the cenaua of 1931 the 
population was as foUowa : 


Department of Algiers . 2,OB7,971 

ir II Oran.. , ... 1,486,001 

II II Oonstimtine . . 2,484,201 

Southern Territorlaa . . 674,018 


6,668,461 

This includes 920,788 Europeans (762,852 French). 
The majority of the people are Arabs and Berbers, 
but races aie now very mixed, and the language 
ia almost more Turki^ than Arabic. The Jews 
are regarded as Fiench citizens. The capital is 
Algiers, and tbe other chief towns are Oran, Con- 
stantine, Bona, Philippeville, Tlemcen, Sidi-bel- 
Abb&s. A^ers has many important prehistoric, 
Homan, ana Sai'ocenic remains. 

Government . — Algeria was under military rule 
from 18.S4 to 1871, when a civil govemor-genei’al 
was substituted for the mllitaiy governor. He is 
assisted by a consultative council, and prepaies 
the budget under the contiol of the minister of the 
interior. The budget, however, is submitted to a 
superior council and to tbe financial delegations, 
representing French colonists, other French tax- 
pay ei-s, and Moslem natives. Each d^artmentin 
Northern Algeria sends one senator andfthree depu- 
ties to the French parliament, wliich alone has legis- 
lative power over Algeria; only ih-ench ‘citizens* 
(the Moslems are onl;^ ‘subjects’) have the fran- 
chise, though tlie natives have representation on 
moat of the local government bodies. Under cei tain 
conditions they con acquire French citizenship, but 
few take advantage of the oflfer. The problem 


of French colonisation is a difficult one. In 
Noiblierii Algeria military control has gradually 
been diminished, and Anil eventually disappear 
altogetlier. Each of the four Southern Teiiitoiies, 
however, is completely under a military com- 
mand, under the governor-geneial. There aie 
separate courts of justice for Europeans and natives, 
and there ia an appeal court at Algiers. Tlie same 
conditions of militaiy seivice pievail for French 
citizens as in France, and natives must serve thiee 



Religion and Education . — The Arabs and Kabyles 
are all Moslems. There are Roman Catholic bishops 
at Constantine and Oran, and an archbishop of 
Algiers. Algiei s has a university, as Avell as various 
technical colleges, and over the country there are 
nuineious piiniaiy and secondary schools for the 
Moslems. Education is not compulsory for the 
natives, and the standard is only moderate. 

Histm-y . — In the most ancient times we find the 
Nnmidians settled in the eastern part of the 
region, and the Mooi-s (or Mauri) in the west. 
Under the Romans, the fomer was included in the 
movince of Africa, while the latter was called 
Mauritania CjEsoriensis. It had then populons 
cities, wliich Avere principally Roman colonies. 
But its conquest by tlie Vand^, about 440, threw 
it back into a state of barbai'ism, from which it 
only_ pai-tially recovered after the Mohammedan 
inunigi’anta had established their dominion. About 
the year 936, the city of Algiers (q.v.) was built 
by an Arabian prince, Zeiii, whose successors ruled 
the land till 1148, after which it was governed by 
the Almohades till 1269. It was then split up 
into many small territories. In 1492 the Moors 
and Jews who had been driven out of Spain 
settled in Algeria, and began to revenge them- 
selves on their persecutors % piracy. Ferdinand, 
the Spanish monarch, att^ked them on this 
account, and took the city of Algiers in 1609. 
One of the Algeme princes, the Emir of Metija, 
now invited to his assistance the Greek renegade, 
Homk Barbarossa, who had made himself famous 
as a Turkish pirate chief. This laid the founda- 
tion of the Turkish dominion ; for when Bor- 
bpossa arrived in 1516, he treacherously turned 
his corsair hands against the emii’, whom he mur- 
dered, and then made himself sultan of Algiers. 
His subsequent successes alarmed the Spaniards, 
who marched an ai-my against him from Oran. 
Barbarossa was defeats in many encounters, and, 
at last, being taken prisoner, was beheaded in 
1618. His brother was then chosen sultan. He 
put himself under the protection of the Ottoman 
court, by the help of a Turkish army drove the 
Spaniarim out of the oonntiy, and established that 
^stem of miLLtary despotism and piracy which the 
English, Dutck, French, Spaniards, and Ameri- 
cans from tune to time in vain endeavoured to 
extirpate, and which lasted till 1830. In that year 
the town of Algiers capitulated to a French neet, 
and the French took possession of the place. See 
Babbart, Coksaib. 

After the revolution of 1830, General Clansel 
set about subduing the countiy, and giving it 
a regular govei-nment; but he encountered the 
most determined opposition iu Abd-el-Kader 
(q.v.), who soon became the rallying-point of the 
‘holy wai,’ which the Mai’abouts had begun to 
preach. A defeat suffered by tlie French army 
at Makta caused the recall of the first governor- 
general, D’Erlon. Clauael was now sent back 
to Algeria Avith the title of marshal ; but Abd- 
el-Kader was soon more powerful than ever, 
and General Bugeand had to be sent out fi'om 
France with reinforcements. In Febrnary 1837 
Marshal Clansel was recalled, and Genei'al I)ami4- 
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snont succeeded him. He first attacked the Kahyles 
of the province of Algiers, and chastised them 
■with severi-^, and then commenced his great work 
of taking Constantine, which he ultima'bely suc- 
ceeded in storm jpg in May. This ■victory laid the 
foundation for the entire subjugation of the pro- 
vince of Constantine. 

In 1837 General Val6e was appointed govemor- 
general. He, like the others, misunderstood the 
character of Abd-el-Koder. New ■treaties were 
made, wMch only delayed hostilities. At last, 
however, deserted by most of his foUowera, and 
hemmed in on aJl sides, the Arab chief was forced 
to surrender to General Lomorici^re at the close 
of December 1847. 

In 1848 the Kahyles broke out into a new insur- 
rection, which, however, was speedily q[nelled. The 
French troops penetrated into the far south, almost 
to the borders of Sahara. In 1853-4, and again in 
1856-7, expeditions were organised against ine Ka- 
byles. The struggle was sanguinary and barbarous 
on both sides ; and it was onfy after several defeats 
sustained by the Kahyles, that, in 1864, peace was 
restored by the snbmission of the conquered tribes. 
Napoleon III. then -visited Algeria, and issued a pro- 
clamation explaining to the Arabs that Algeria 
must continue to he united-to Fi'auca, but promising 
to maintain tbeii' nationality, and at the same time 
giving them aasuianca that they shoald always 
remam in undisturbed possession of their own 
territories. The Franco- Prussian war in 1870 | 
forced the emperor to withdiaw to Europe the j 
greater part of the forces in Africa, and the 
natives began to entei-tain hopes of freeing them- 
selves fiom the yoke of France. Mo'vements 
were begun in the provinces of Constantine and 
Oran, wliich it requited all General Durieu’s vigi- 
lance and activity to hold in check. After this, 
again, some disorder arose among the colonists 
themselves, who strongly desired the abolition of 
the militaiy govern men t—a change which the new 
republican government at Paiis soon gratified them 
by eflecting. To Durieu’s place was appointed a 
civil governor, and under him prefects for each of 
the three provinces. In 1881, when France enteied 
on a campaign against Tunis, a chief raised the 
atondaid of levolt in Algeria, and inflicted con- 
siderable losses on the Fiench colonists. Recent 
yearn have witnessed the gradual transfei'ence of 
teriitoi'y fiom military 'to civil admmistration, the 
penetration of the Sahai'a (q.v.), and the advancing 
of Algeria’s boundaries. 

See Gaell, Lea monvmemta antiques (1901) and other 
works; GaeU, and Tver, Hiatoire Algirie 

(1927) ; Geimep, Mudes d’ etivnographie (1911) ; Damontds, 
L’Alg6neicon(migu6{y9 ^) ; Qxamni(mt,H%stowrecPAljger 
sous la, domination twrque (1887); Boissier, L' Africa 
vcwiawW (1896) ; Bonsset, Xa Conquite dP Alger (189h) ; 
Garrot, Sistovre gdnAraZe (1910) ; Piquet, Les oiml%sat%ons 
do VAfrigue di* Noid (1917)^ Peyronne't, Le PrdblSme 
nord-qfruiain (1926) ; Playfair in Murray^s Handbook; 
‘Le Guide Joanne’ (1909) ; general -works on Algeria in 
French by Leroy-Beanlien (1897), Oast^ran (1900), "Wahl 
(1908), le Maj:ohand (1913), de Bonneval (1923), Bernard 
(1929) : in BngliBh by "Wilkiii (1900), Belloo (1906), HH^ton- 
Simpson (1906, 1921), Deverenx (1912), Stanford (1912), 
Stott (1914,) Oasaerly (1923), Bodlay (1927). 

Alffhe’ro, a seaport on the west coast of the 
island of Sardinia, 16 miles SW. of SassarL It 
has a cathedral, a nautical college, and publio 
schools, and is the seat of a b^hop. Wine, 
anchovies, and coraJ. axe exported. There is a 
famous Grotto of Neptune near here. Pop. (com- 
mune) 12,000. 

Algiers (Ft. Alger; Arabic A^-fesair, ‘the 
islands ’ ), the capital of Algeria, was built about 936 
A.D. by an Arab chief. _ It rises from the sea-shore 
up the sides of a precipitous hill in the form of on 
11 


equilateral triangle. The apex is formed by the 
K^bah, the ancient fortress of the deys, ■which is 
600 feet above sea-level, and contains some fine 
Arabic painting and carving. The base is a mile 
in length. The present city is divided into two 
parts — the old, or high town ; and the new, oi low 
town. With the exception of some mosques, the 
latter is principally bnilt and inhabitecf by the 
Fiench, though handsome Moorish houses have 
been used for some of the goveinment buildings; 
while the former is almost whol^ Mooiisb both 
in its edifices and inhabitants, due city is inter- 
aeoted by two large parallel streets, Bau-el-Ouad 
and Bab-azoun, running north and south for moie 
than half a mile ; but the new town of Algiei-s 
might deceive the traveller into the belief that he is 
still in Europe. The streets are regular, spacious, 
and elegant ; some of them as handsome as the 
Paiisian Bo^evards, and adoined with arcades. 
The great gloiy of the city is the Boulevaid de la 
R6pnblique, with its magnificent terrace, built in 
1860-66 by Sir Morton Peto. Heie may be found 
as motley a crowd os anywhere in the woild 
Peihaps gieater mterest attaches to the old Moorish 
town, which is connected with the ne^w by a steep, 
narrow, jagged-looking street, the Rne de la Kas- 
bah, leailmg down from the for^ess of the deys. The 
houses are square, substantial, flat-roofed ; rise 
in'egnlaily one over the other; and have no win- 
dows to the streets, but only peep-holes, foi-tified 
with iron gratings instead of glass, so that they 
have a veiy prison-like appearance. There ore 
numerous mosques and tombs of saints. The 
French have at epeat expense improved the poit, 
which is well sheltered and spacious. Woik npon 
a great extension scheme was begun in 1922. 
Algiers is in the front rank of Mediterranean 
bunkering^ stations. It is stron^y fortified, and 
can cont^ the largest vesselB. The original Imr- 
bonx was made in 1525 by connecting ■with the 
shore four little islands (hence the n^e of the 
city). The lighthouse stands on an island, the 
Pefidn, which was occupied by the Spaniards as 
a foi-tress at the beginning of the 16th centniy. 
Near the great quays is the railway station, con- 
necting Algiers with Constantine and Oran. The 
toAvn has supreme courts of justice, the _ military 
and civil headquai-teis, a chamber and tribunal of 
commerce, a university and schools, a Catholic 
archiepiscopal cathedial, a French Protestant 
church, an English church, a synagogue, a library, 
museum, &c. Algiers is easily the busiest and 
most impoi-tant port in Algeiia. It has become 
famous as a ■winter lesidence for Europeans suffer- 
ing fiom chest diseases ; the village pf MnstapLa 
SupArieui, near the city, is the resort in summer of 
the governor and wealthier citizens. There "was a 
small Roman town, but the present city datM from 
the 10th century. In 1641 the Emperor Clharles V. 
unsuccessfully attacked Algiers, which was becom- 
ing notorious as the seat of the Barbo^ pirates. 
The city, which bad been wretchedly misgoverned 
by a long succession of T'urkish deys, fell mto the 
hands oi the French in 1830. Pop. (1931) 267,122, 
of whom 176,629 were Europeans, mostly French- 
bom or naturalised. See Alghiua. 

Algin. On the surface of certain species of 
seaweed — notably of those belonging to me genns 
Laminaria — ^there is sometimes seen a jelly-like 
material, which is partly formed of a substance 
called algin, and may be dta^wn out by the fingers 
in long tenacious s^trings. The cell-walls pf pur 
common hro^vn seaweeds (Fttcus and Laminaria) 
are, in fact, very muoilagiuons, and all contain 
algin, which has somewhat remarkahle properties. 
If a Laminaria be immersed in water containing a 
little carbonate of soda, the whole ceUular fabric 
of the plant becomes broken up in the course of 
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Wenty-f our hoars, forming a thick gelatinoas mass. 
If this mass is cautiously heated and filtered the 
solution which passes through contains alginate of 
soda, some mucUage and dextrin. When sulpbuiic 
or l^di'ochlorio acid is added, alginic acid separates 
in flocks, and is easily washed and pressed in a 
filter-presa In this condition it forms a compact 
cake not unlike new cheese. Chemically, it is a 
nitrogenous organic acid. When required for use 
in a soluble state, it is redissolyed to saturation in 
solution of carbonate of soda, when alginate of soda 
is again formed. 

The properties of aigin in the soluble form are 
those of a very viscous gum, drying up to a 
transparent elastic fllm. As a size or dressing 
for textile fabrics, aigin goes farther than starch, 
and is easily rendered insoluble in water. It is 
used for jujubes, and makes an excellent thickening 
for soups and jellies. The insoluble form of aigin, 
in the dry state, resemble horn, and can be turned 
and polished. It is also employed as jacketing for 
boilei's. 

Algo a Bajt a bioad inlet at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Cape 
Province, with a good anchorage ; 

Port Elizabeth lies m the SW. angle. 

Algol, a variable star in Peiaeus, 
which once in ^ days 20 hours 40 
minutes falls from above the second 
magnitude to below the thiid, 
through the interposition between it 
emd us of a dark satellite or com- 
panion star. It is believed by some 
that there is a third invisible com- 
ponent of the Algol system. 

Algononins, the most promi- 
nent of the three aboriginal races 
(the other two being the Hurons 
and Iroquois) that occupied the 
CTeat basin of the St Lawrence at 
Wie beginning of the 17th century. 

In what is now the United States, 
the Algonquin tribes occupied all 
the coast-region from the limit 
to the James Elver in Virginia, and 
were found westward nearly os far 
as (he Bocky Mountains. The Six Nations, and 
other tribes of Iroquois, were Burrounded by Algon- 
qnins. The AbeuakiB, the Micmacs, the Dela- 
wares, the Mohegans, the Shawuees, the Pequots, 
the Ojibways, Ime (brees, and perhaps also the 
Blaokfeet and Cheyennes, were among the numer- 
ons tribes of Algonquin stock. In a much nar- 
rower sense, the name is now applied to the relics 
of an Indian people in the province of Quebec, 
Canada. See Leland’s Algonquin Legends of Nm 
England (1884). 

^.^guacil, or Axgitazil ^Arabic al-wasir^ ‘the 
vizier ’), is the geriexal name in Spain of ^e oifleets 
intmst^ with the execution of justice, 

Allifig'l Is an Arabic name for a genus of low 
shrubs from which Manna (q-v.) exudes. 

Alhani ^a (Arabic At SammAmi ‘the hath’), a 
town of Andalusia, Spain, in the province and 
24 miles SW. of Granada. lia situation is 
extremely picturesque, on the edge of a pro- 
jectiag rock : bnt it is a decayed town, although 
ite warm sulphur baths are still frequented by 
visitoiB. It was a famous fortress of the Moors; 
and there are still remains of Eoman and Moorish 
buildings. The town was much injured by a 
severe earthquake in the end of 1884. Pop. 8000. 
— Alhama db Abao6n, 13 miles SW. of Calatay ud, 
has famous mineral springs. Pop. 2000. — ^Alhama, 
19 miles SW. of Murcia, is also celebrated for its 
warm mineral waters. Pop. 9600. 


Alhfim Tir^ a fortified suburb of_ Granada, 
which forms a sort of acropolis to the city, and in 
which stand the exquisite remains of the palace of 
the ancient Moorish kings of Granaria. The name 
is a corruption of the Arabic KaVat al hamra^ ‘ the 
red castle.’ It is sunounded by a strong wall, more 
tbfl.-n a mile in circuit, and studded with towers. 
The towers on the north wall, which is defended by 
nature, were used as residences connected with the 
palace. One of them contains the famous Hall^ of 
the Amhassadoi's. The remains of the Moorish 
palace are called by the Spaniards the Casa Real. 
It was begun by Ibn-l-ahmar ( 1248), and completed 
by his grandson, Mohammed III., about 1314. The 
principal decorator was Yusuf I., who regilt and 
repainted the palace; and even yet, in the dry 
clunate of Spain, traces of his work have been pre- 
served. The portions still standing are ranged round 
two oblong courts, one called the Court of the Fish- 
pond, the other the Court of the Lions. They con- 
sist of poiticoa, pillared halls, cool chambers, small 
gaidens, fountains, mosaic pavements, &c. The 


lightness and elegance of the columns and arches, 
and the richness of the ornamentation, are unsur- 
assed. The stone lacework scattered over all the 
uilding appeal's to those ignorant of Arabic mere 
quaint and beautiful scrolls, but is really a complex 
arrangement of Arabic poetiy and verses from the 
Koran. The colouring, whioli often is marvellously 
preserved, employs only the three primary colours, 
among which the metallic blue greatly predomi- 
nates, althongh the atmosphere has transformed 
much of it to green. The Mall of the Abencerrages 
and the Mall of the Two Sisters, perhaps the most 
beautiful rooms in the palace, are remarkable 
for their sbalactite arches and stucco decoration. 
Entrance to the Alhambra is by a horseshoe arch, 
called by the Moors the ‘gate of the law,’ where 
the king sat to administer justice. Here, as almost 
everywhere else, the Moorish diaper-work is much 
broken, in this instance to make a niche for a 
wooden image of the Virgin. On the western 
extremity of the hUl lise the rains of the Aloazaba 
or citadel. A great part of the ancient palace 
was removed to, make way for the palace begun 
by Charles V., but never completed. Since 
then it has suffered from the neglect and greed 
of successive governors; fi-ora the French, 
who blew up eight of its towers and tried to 
destroy the whole ; from earthquake ; and from 
fire (1890). There have been partial restorations. 
See works by Washington Irving ( 1832 ; Pennell’s 
ed., 1896), Owen Jones (1848), Murphy (1866). 
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Calvert (1904); also Arabesque and Arabian 
Arohiteotube. 

* A1¥, the first convert to Mohammedaniam, and 
fourth Khalif (q.v. ), was the son of Abn Taleb, 
the Prophet’s uncle. He was the bravest and most 
faithful follower of the Prophet, whose daughter 
Fatima he married. Being made khalif in 656 A.B. , 
in the place of the murdeied 0 th man, he was 
■oltimatmy, after a sore struggle, victorious over 
those who opposed his authority, and took prisoner 
Ayesha, the young widow of Mohammed, who was 
the soul of the rel^llion. ‘All was assassinated at 
Kufa in the year 660, and buried at Najaf. The 
question of his right to succeed to the khalifate 
ermanently divided the Mohammedan world ; the 
hiitea (q.v.) still reverencing him as next to 
Mohammed, while the Sunnite (q.v.) abhor his 
memory. He was famed for wisdom; but the 
maxims (ed. Fleischer, Lein. 1837) and the lyrics 
(Bulaq, 1840) attributed to him are not authentic. 

Ali Bey, of Egypt, was a Caucasian slave, bom i 
in 1728, who rose to be chief of the Mamelukes in 
1763, gained followers, slaughtered the other 
in 1766, and was proclaims sultan in 1768. He 
made himself independent of the Porte, and had 
conquered Syria and part of Arabia, when one of 
his sons-in-law deserted him, and raised an army 
against him in Egypt. In April 1773 he wm 
defeated in battle, and a few days after died of his 
wounds or of poison. 

AH Pasha (sumamed Arslan^ 'the Lion’) was 
bom in 1741, at Tepeleni, a village of Albania. 
His mother, a vindictive and merciless woman, 
inspired him with the remorseless sentiments that 
animated herself. His youth was passed in extrema 
peril and hardship, for the nei^bouring pashas 
had robbed his father of nearly aB. his possessions, 
in the effort to recover which, young Ali was re- 
peatedly defeated. It is said that the change in 
his fortunes arose from his accidental discoveay of 
a chest of gold, with which he raised an army of 
2000 men, gained his first victory, and entered 
Tepeleni in triumph. On the very day of his return, 
he murdered his brother, and then, on the charge 
of having poisoned him, imprisoned his mother 
in the harem, where she soon after died. He 
next reconciled himself to the Porte by helpii^ 
to subdue the rebellions Yirier of Scutan. 
Appointed lieutenant to the Derwend Pasha, an 
oincer charged with the suppression of brigandage, I 
he rendered the high-roads more insecure than ever, 
sharing in the plunder of the klepkts (robbers). 
The result was his deposition by the Porte ; 
but he speedily bought back its mvour, for he 
was a master-iiand at bribery. Shortly after this, 
he did such good service to the Turks in their 
Anstro-Busaian war of 1787, that he was named 
asha of Trikala in Thessaly; at the same time 
e seized Janina, of which he got himself appointed 
pasha by the instrumentality of terror, a fo^ed 
finnan, and bribery. In 1797 he entered into 
alliance with Napoleon ; but next year he wrested 
the seaport Prevesa from the French. After a 
three years’ war, he subdued the Suliots, for which 
the Porte promoted him to be governor of BnmilL 
With^ his dominioua,. Ali moiatahied sfrriot order 
and justice, Security and peace reigned, high- 
roads were constmcteo, and industry flourished, so 
that European travellers, with whom he wiHiagly 
held interooiu^ae, considered him an active uid 
intelligent TOvernov. In 1812, he revenged on 
the townsfolk of Gardiki an outrage done tn his 
mother forty years before, by ibte mnrder of 739 
male descendants of the ork^al oflfenders, who 
themselves were all dead. From 1807, when he 
had once more formed an allranoe with Napoleon, 


All’s dependence on the Forte was merely nominal. 
Having failed, however, at the peace of Tilsit, 
to obtain Paiga, on the coast of Albania, and the 
Ionian Islands, he entered into an alliance with 
the British, and from them ultimately obtained 
Parga in 1817. For years he was despot of Albania, 
Thessaly, Epirus, and port of Macedonia. Deem- 
ing bis power securely established, he caused the 
commanders of the Greek Armatoles (or militia), 
who had hitherto aided hin^ to be assassinated one 
by one, while at the same time he put to death the 
assassins. The Porte resolved at length to end 
the power of this daring rebel, and in 1820 Sultan 
Mahmoud sentenced him to be deposed. All 
resisted for a time several pashas that were sent 
against him, hutatlastsnnendered, on the security 
of on oath that his life and property would he 
granted him. Nevertheless he was pnt to death, 
5th Febniary 1822. See Davenport, Lvfe of Ali 
Fasha (1861), and Boppe, V Albania ef NapoUon 
(1914). 

Alia (otherwise A /7m), a small sti earn in ancient 
Latium, which fell into the Tiber 11 miles N. of 
Rome. It was the scene of the defeat of the Roman 
army by the Ganls under Brennns in 391 B.C., 
or, according to others, 390 or 387-6. 

AHas is a name given in England to a_ second 
writ issued when the first has failed, hut is more 
commonly used iu both England and Scotland 
part of an indictment describing a prisoner who 
goes by more names than one. Tlie indictment 
used to he in Latin, and alias dict'iis is (late) Latin; 
for ‘other^vise called.’ Under the Indictments Act,. 
1916, Rule 7, all that is necessary is that the de- 
scription of an accused person shall be such as is 
reasonably snfiScient to identify him without neces- 
sarily stating his correct name. In Scotland the 
accused may be indicted by the name given by 
him when examined on deolaration ; and the pro- 
secutor need not set forth any ‘ alias ’ by which 
the accused has passed. If previous convictions 
have been obtained against the accused under 
various nam@, these names should be set forth in 
the indictment. 

AliABlrn, a peninsula of Alaska (q.v.). 

ll'iWCLat., ‘ elsewhere ’ ) is a defence resorted to 
in criminal prosecutions, when the accused, in order 
to prove that he could not have committed the 
crime, tenders evidence to the effect that he was in 
a different place at the time the offence was com- 
mitted. In Scotland, though not m England, the 
prisoner, if he is to be tried by iniy, must ^ve 
notice to the crown of a special defence of cuibit 
stating where he was at the time of the crime. If 
he is to be tried summarily, notice of a plea of alibif 
with particulars of time, place, and witnesses, must 
be given to the prosecutor prior to the examina- 
tion of the first witness for the prosecution. 

AUcan'te, chief town of a like-named province 
in Spain, on a bay of the Mediterranean, 46 miles 
NE. of Murcia. The castle of Santa B^ba^ 
commands the town and bay. The town with its 
background of mountains looks picturesque from 
the sea. The church of San NiemAs de Bari is de- 
dicated to Alicante’s tutelary Baint._ It is among 
the leading seaports of Spain, and its harbour ja 
spacious and secure. The ohi^ expoi^ are espmto 
grass,) oranges, wlac^ almonds, ana llquorke-ioot ; 
tobacco^ petroleum', dried fish, Mnaber, coal,, and 
spirit for strengthsaing wine ore inmori^. A 
great tobooco-factojy ami peferolenna-refineriea em- 
ploy many ; bnl^ though helped by the xail- 
Wy to Madrid, the local m not great. The 
dimate is wdl sEdted for invalida. In 1331 the town 
waa besieged by Mooi% and agam by the French 
und® in 1Y(^. La 1373 it was unauccBaafully 
bombarded by two worships manned by Cartagenan 
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insurgents. Pop. 64,000. — The province (2200 aq. 
m. ; 512, 00()) was formed in 1834 of parts of the 

old kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia. The sur- 
face is Mveraitied with moTmtain-ranges m the 
north and west, but is more level to the south, with 
fertile valleys. The chief products are esparto 

S asa, rice, sugar-cane, ana fruits The wine 
a a hi^ reputation. Bees and silkworms are 
reared. There are lead and coimer mines. The 
coast- dwellers are engaged chiefly in tunny and 
anchovy hshing and the carrying trade. 

Alice SpringSs chief place in central Australia, 
situated about 23® 37' S. lat. and 133" 66' E. long. 

Alien (Lat. is a general teim denoting 

a person who is not a citizen of the state. The 
rules determining what pemons are, or are not, 
.citizens of a particular state depend on the law of 
ithat state, and vary in different states. The law 
as to Biitish nationality and the status of aliens 
was consolidated and amended in the Bntisli 
Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914 (4 and 6 
'Geo. V. chap. 17), which repeals the earlier statutes, 
and hy two impoitant Acte of 1918 and 1922. An 
'‘alien’ is dehned in the Act of 1914 as ‘a person 
who IS not a British subject’ — i.e. who is neither 
a natuial-boru British subject nor a naturalised 
British subject. British uationaJity is acquired at 
birth, irrespective of parentage, hy peiaons born 
wibliin the king’s dominions and allegiance, or on 
board a British ship. Further, any person bom 
out of the Icing’s dominions whose father was a 
natural-horn British subject at the time of that 
person’s birth is a British subject. A naturalised 
Britiah subject is one who has acquired Britlsb 
nationality by Naturalisation (q.v.). A married 
woman shares the nationality of her husband. 
Thus the wife of a British subject is a British 
subject, and the wife of an alien is an alien. But 
'Vvhere a man ceases during the continuance of his 
marriage bo he a British subject, his wife may 
make a declaration that she desires to letain 
British nationality, and thereupon she lemains a 
British subject. A woman who, having been a 
Biitish subject, has by her maiTiage become an 
alien does not by reason only of the death of her 
husband, or the dissolution of her marriage, oeose 
to be an alien. 

Biitish nationality may be lost by a person, 
when in a foreign sta'te and not under auy dis- 
abibty, becoming naturalised, voluntarily and for- 
mally, in that state. But a British subject may 
not become naturalised during a war in an enemy 
state ; such naturalisation is an act of treason 
(R. V. Lynch, 1903, 1 KLB. 444). A person who, 
under English law, is a British subject may, under 
the law of a foreign state, be a subject also of that 
state. Thus a cliild bom in England of a French 
father is both a British subject and a Frencii 
citizen. In the case of such double nationality, 
the person is entitled, if of full age and not under 
disability, to make a ‘ declaration of alienee,’ and 
thereupon ceases to he a British subject. Further, 
a pemon who has been uatnialised as a British 
subject may, where a convention has been entered 
into by his Majesty with some other state for that 
express purpose, become an alien and a subject of 
the state to which he originally belonged, by making 
a declaration of alienage. The omy convention 
for this purpose conclu^d to the present time 
is with the United States, 'mien a person ceas^ 
'to be a British subject, by declaration of alienage 
or otherwise, bis minor children also become aliens ; 
but any child who has in this way become an alien 
mar, within one year after attaining his m^orii^, 
make a declaration 'that he wishes to resume British 
nationality, and thereupon be again becomes a 
British aubjeot. 


By the common law of England, an alien, though 
the subject of a friendly state, was incapable of 
inheriting, oi ac(juiring by purchase, lands within 
the realm. This rule was ahiogated by the 
Naturalisation Act of 1870, and now real and 
personal property of every deacidption may be 
acquired, held, and disposed of by an alien ; and 
a title to such piopeity may be derived through, 
from, or in succession to an alien, in the same 
manner in all respects as thiough, fiom, or in 
succession to a natuial-bom British subject. 
Aliens have free access to British courts, and 
are tiiable in the same niannei as British subjects. 
They are entitled, under the Act of 1924, to 
National Health Insurance benefits, and, under 
the Act of 1926, to Widows’ and Old Age Pen- 
sions on the same footing os if they were 
British subjects. The main distinctions betw'een 
the ^ legal position of aliens and that of British 
subjects aie that an alien is excluded from entering 
the civil service, fiom holding any public office, 
and from exercising any franchise, pailiamentai'y 
oi municipal, and that he cannot own a British 
ship. There are also certain restrictions, undei 
the Aliena Restriction Act, 1919, on the employ- 
ment of aliens on British vessels. Under the 
Aliens Restrictions Act, 1914, and relative oiders, 
many restiictions were imposed even on alien 
friends^ during the war. An alien baa no enforce- 
able right to enter British territory. Various 
recent statutes and orders in council have declared 
and extended the powers of the crown to ex- 
clude aliens, and to deport aliens who have gained 
admittance to the realm. At the close of the 
Great War certain restiictions were imposed on 
‘foimer enemy aliena,’ but some of these dis- 
abilities have been removed under the Former 
Enemy Aliens (Disabilities Removal ) Act, 1926. 

An alien whose soveieign or state is at war with 
Great Britain is on alien enemy ; see Enemy. 

Aligarh, a fort in the district of the same name 
in the United Pi evinces of India, between Agra 
and Delhi. It was stormed by Loid Lake m 1803, 
being then the piincipal depot of the French general 
actii^ for Siudhia. Ten days after the outbreak 
at Meenit in 1857, the native troops in garrison 
iiiutinied ; and the loss of the place almost cut off 
the communications between the south-east and 
the north-west. Its gieat and successful Muslim 
university (1920) snpei-seded the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental college founded hy Sir Saiyid Ah- 
mad Khan. Both Shiahs and Sunnis are found 
amongst the studente. 

Alignment. See Callbrnish, Oarnao, 
Standing -stones. 

Aliment, in the law of France and in that of 
Scotland, has retained the meaning which it pos- 
sessed in the Roman law [Diff. 34, 1, 6), and 
>eigDi£.es the food, clothing, and other things neces- 
sary to the support of life, or such money as may 
be judicially demanded in lieu of them. In Scots 
law a father is liable to aliment children so long as 
the latter are unable to support themselves. Ajb 
to illegitimate children, see Bastard. The obliga- 
tion does not extend to a son’s wife, nor to brotbers 
or sistera or othei- collateral relations. The duty 
devolves on the father’s repiesentatives, and also 
on the mother, if the father be indigent or dead. 
The grandfather must aliment bis destitute grand- 
children. The obligation in every case is satisfied 
by a bare subsistence, although this may vary 
slightly according to the social position of the 
parties. Children are liable to aliment indigent 

arents. A husband is liable to aliment bis wife, 

nt, unless he has acquired property by his marria^, 
he is not bound to support his wife’s parents. In 
the case of both wife and child, it is, in general, 
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enough to offer them a home. A hnalaand cannot 
he required to provide aliment for a wife who is 
living apart, unless his conduct has given her just 
cause for separating from liiin or she is doing so 
with his consent. The Married W omen’s Pioperty 
Act, 1920, sec. 4, imposes on a wife who has separate 
estate or a separate income moie than reasonably 
sufficient for her own main tenance,_ the obligation 
of providing her husband with maintenance if he 
is unable to maintain himself. Money may be 
settled in trust for the aliment of persons, so as 
to exclude the diligence of creditois. 

Alimentary Canal is the name given to the 
principal part of the digestive apparatus. It ex- 
tends from the mouth to the anna, having in man 
an average length of about thirty feet. Passing 
through the heSi and cheat, it includes the teeth, 
the organs of mastication j the salivary glands, 
the organs of insalivabion ; the tongue, pharynx, 
cesopliagus or gullet, the organa of deglutition. In 
the abdomen and pelvis there are the stomach, and 
small and large intestine. Intimately concerned 
in the process of digestion, there are numerous 
small glands in the lining membr^e of the canal, 
besides such large ones as the salivary pZanrfs, the 
hver and pancreas, which pour their secretions into 
the inteiior of the canal by ducts opening upon its 
inner surface. See articles on the various portions, 
and (especially) Digestion. 

Ali inofiy signifies, in English law, the allow- 
ance made to a wife for her support out of her 
husband’s estate, pendente lite, or after decree has 
been pronounced in a matiimonial suit. On any 
decree for dissolution or nullity of mairiage the 
court has power to make an order that the husband 
shall provide a gross sum or an annual sum for 
the support of the divorced wife (Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1907, sect. 1). In a suit foi judicial 
separation the court cannot allot to the wife by 
way of permanent alimony after the final decree 
has been pronounced more than one moiety of the 
joint income of the husband and wife. The word 
‘ maintenance ’ is propeily used to denote a per- 
manent provision for a wife after a decree of dis- 
solution ; the expression ‘permanent alimony,’ to 
denote the permanent piovision for the wife in all 
other matrimonial suits. 

AliSina'ceSBt a small family of monpcotyledon- 
ous plants, interesting on account of its remark- 
ably close affinities to the dicotyledons, through 
RanunciilacesB, It contains a dozen widely dis- 
tributed genei'a of herbaceous plants, usually grow- 
ing in water or even floating. The fleshy rhizome 
of tlie water-plantain (Alisma Plantago), common 
in Britain, is sometimes used as food in Eastern 
Russia. See also Ahhowhbad (Sagittaria). 

Alison, Abchibald, bora at Edinburgh in 
1767, studied at Glasgow University and Btdliol 
College, Oxford, and in 1784 received Anglican 
orders. He had held several preferments, including 
a prebend of Salisbury, and the perpetual curacy 
of Kenl^, in Shropshire, when in 1800 he removM 
to Edinburgh, and served there as on Episrapal 
minister till 1831. He died 17th May 1839. Ali son 
was best known, by bis Essa/ys on wa N ature a/na 
Privnymles of Taste ( 1790 ), whose second editi(m, 
in 1811, gave occasion to an admiring arfade by 
Jeffrey, in the Edinhurgh Mevi&w. _ They advocate 
the ‘ association ’ theory of the sublime and beauti- 
ful, and are written much in the style of Blair, as 
are aJiao 2 vola. of Alison’s Sermons (181^16). — 
His son, William Pultbnby Alison, horn in 17W, 
was professor of the institutes of medioiae in the 
nniversiiy of Edinburgh from 1822 to 1866. In 1840 
he published a pamphlet to show how the inadequate 
provision for the poor in Scotland led to desolating 
epidemics ; and he was also author of a dozen otiier 


medical and miscellaneous works. He died Sep. 
tember 1869, — A younger son was SiE Archibald 
Alison, the historian. Bom at Kenley, Shrop- 
shire, in 1792, he entered Edinhurgh University m 
1806, and in 1814 was called to the Scottish bar. 
Three years a^r, he was making £600 a year, 
and this large income alloTved him to form a finB 
library, and make four continental tours, tiU, in 
1822, he was t^pointed advocate-depute, an office 
he held till 18^. He now began to appear as a 
\mter on law, politics, and literature. His Prin- 
ciples of the Criminal Law of Scotland ( 2 vols. 
1832-33) is BtiU a standard authority. In 1834 
Sir Robert Peel appointed him sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, and thencefoi^ he resided at Possil House, 
Glasgow. In 1845 he was elected Lord Rector of 
Moriflchal College, Aberdeen; of Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1851 ; and a baronetcy was conferred 
on him ia 1862. He died 23d May 1867. His 
History of Europe during the Frenm Bevolution 
(10 vols. 1833-42) narrates the events from 1780 to 
1816, and was contmued under the title of The 
tory of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon (9 vols. 1862-69). He 
also phblimed Lives of Marlborough, Castlereagh, 
and & Charles Stewart, ThePmi^les of Popula- 
tion, Free Trade and Protection, England in 1815 
and 1846, &c., besides contrihutmg for many years 
to BlackwootTs Magg^ne a series m tedious articles 
on Tory politics, nicugnum opus. The History 
of Europe, designed, as was said, ‘ to prove that 
l^ovidence was on the side of the Tories,’ is a work 
of immense mdusti'y and respectable accuracy, 
but shows little insight, and in style is exces- 
sively wordy ; yet it passed through numerous 
editions and was translated into several language. 
See his Autobiography (2 vols. 1883). — His son, SiR 
Abchibald Alison, G.C.B., bom at Edinburgh in 
1826, was educated at Glasgow and Edinbu^h 
universities, and entered the army in 1846. Ho 
served in the Crimean war; the Indian Mutiny, 
losmg his left aim at the r^ef of Lucknow ; the 
Ashanti expedition ; and the Egyptian campaign, 
leading the TTighlnnd brigade at the battle of 
Tell ef Kebir. Er 1886-89 he held the command at 
Aldershot, and he wrote On Army Organisation. 
He died 6th February 1907. 


Aliwal, a Pumab village on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, 10 mfles W. of Ludhiana- It was the some 
of a fierce conflict between the British and Sikh 
forces, 28th January 1846. The Sikhs had crossed 
the river, when they were attacked by Sir Harry 
Smith, defeated, and driven back with^ great 
slaughtei'. The victory of Aliwal is dMoribed as 
being technically ‘ witnont a fault. * 

Aliwal North* capital of a like-named district 
in the Cape Province, on the Orange I^ver, 176 
miles NN W. of East London, with which it has rail 
connection- Near are the Aliwal sulphur spiings. 
Pop. 6400, of whom 2000 were whites.— Aliwal 
South, now called Mosskl Bat, is in the Caije 
Province, 26 miles SW. of George. Mossel is 
a summer-resort and centre of a large forwarding 
trade. The port is protected from westerly gslss 
by Cape St. Blaize. It is connected with Cape- 
town by rail vid, Worcester. Pop. 6000. 


AHvaHvi, the eolourmg matter used in the dye- 
ig of Turkey red, exists m the madder root ^ a 
Incoside, which, when boiled wili acids or alkaliea 
Lves glucose and alizarin. But in 1868 Gmebe wd 
iebermann discovered a method of mannfoctarmg 
from the coal-tar product Anthracene (q.v. ), now 
ae of the most important branches of the coal-tar 
flouring industry. This manufacture, beg^ on a 
jmmercial scale by Perkm ia 1869, speedily put 
a end to the growing and importmg of maddtt 
mt. One ton of aUzarin was reckoned equal m 
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colonring po^er to nine tons of madder; and the 
oost of the artldcial dye was less than a tliird of 
the natural dye, though inferior in permanence. 
Alizarin crystulises in dark-red prisms, melting at 
296® 0. , and moderately soluble in alcohol With 
certain metallic oxides it forms a coloured insoluble 
salt known as a lake, and its important dyeing 
appUcations are due to this property. Alizarin is 
one of those dyes which need the presence of one 
of these oxides before a fast dye is produced in the 
texture to be treated. 

Aljubarrotaj a village on a height in Leiria, 
Portugal, about 10 milea SSW. of Leiria, where 
John of Portugal, with the assistance of English 
allies, glorionsTy defeated the Castilians on l4th 
August 1386, thus securing Portuguese iudepen- 
dence. 

Alkahestf or Aloahest, the universal solvent 
of the alchemists. See Alohbmy. 

Alkalies* The word alkali is of Arabic origin, 
kali being the name of the plant fiom the aslies 
of which an alkaline substance was first procured. 
The name now denotes a class of anhatances hav- 
ing similar properties. The common soluble Bases 
(q.v.) or alkalies are three in number— potash, soda, 
and ammonia. The first two are hydroxides of the 
metals ; the last a solution of ammonia gaa in water, 
and was formerly called the volatile ^kali owing 
to its tondency to reform ammonia gas and water. 
Potassium and sodium are often refeired to as the 
alkaline metals, and have ve^ soluble hydroxides. 
Potash, being largely present in the ashes of plants, 
is called the vegetable alkali ; and soda, predomi- 
nating in the mineral kingdom, is designated the 
mineral alkali The alkaline earths, as they are 
called — lime, magnesia, baryta, and stinntia — are 
distinguished from the former by their hydroxides 
being only slightly soluble in water. The dis- 
tinguishing property of alkalies is that of turning 
litmus blue and vegetable yellows reddish brown. 
Blues reddened by an acid are r^tored by an alkali. 
The alkalies have great affinity for acids, and com- 
bine with them, forming salts, in wliich the peculiar 
ualities of both alkali and acid are generally 
estroyed ; hence they are said to neutralise one 
another. In a pure state alkalies are extremely 
caustic, and act as corrosive poisons. Combined 
with carbonic acid, especially as hicarbonates, they 
are used to correct aciditv in the stomach ; but the 
injadioiouB and continuea use of them is attended 
with great evil. The alkalies and some of theii' 
salts (e,g. citrates, tartrates) are also used to 
increase the secretion of urine, and (ammonia 
excepted) to diminish its acidity. Ammonia in 
small doses is a powerful stimulant. An account 
of the several alkalies wUl he found under the 
heads of Potassiitm, Soda, Lithium, and 
Ammonia; and of the alkaline earths, under 
Lime, Magnesium, Baryta, and Strontium. 

Alkalimetry. Commercial potash and soda 
always contain greater or leas quantities of foreign 
substences, such as sulphate of potash, common salt, 
ailicatea, oxide of iron, water, &c. , which diminish 
the pei-centoge of real alkali in a given weight. It 
IB important, then, for the manufacturer to have 
some simple and r^y means of determining the 
proportion of pure carbonate of potash or soda con- 
tained, in any saniple, that he may he able to judge 
of Its value. This is done by means of volumetric 
analysis. This supplies a quick and leady method 
for at once determining the amount of add or alkaJi 
m any li^id or solid. A known weight of the sub- 
stanoB is dissolved in water and made up to a known 
■ lo the cose of liquids, a definite volume 

IS diluted^ with water and made up to a standard 
Volume, either 260, 600, or 1000 cubic centimetres. 
Ihe solutions used in volumetric analysis are always 


made up to a standard strength. A standaid solu- 
tion is said to be normal when the molecular weight 
of the substance in grams is dissolved in water and 
made up to a volume of 1000 c. c. ( a litre ). If this 
is too concentrated, then the solution is made semi- 
normal (half the concentration of normal), or deci- 
normal (one-tenth the concentration of normal). 
Now the molecular weight of potassium hydroxide, 
KOH ( caustic potash ), is 66; theiefore a normal 
solution is made by dissolving 66 grams in water 
and diluting it till it fills a litre flask. Tlie flask 
is pear-shaped, with a long, narrow neck, on which 
there is a mark engraved. When filled up to this 
mai k it contains exactly 1000 c.c. of liquid. Flasks 
of this description can be got in 100, 260, 600, and 
1000 c.c. capacity, these bemg the usual sizes used 
in volumetric work. 

Anomial solution of nitric acid (HNO3) contains 
63 giams of pure acid per litre. But a normal 
solution of sodium carbonate (NaaCOp, molecular 
Aveight 106) only contains 63 gi-ains pei litre, because 
a molecule of monobasic hydrochloric acid can only 
neutralise half a molecule of sodium carbonate. 

NaaCOs 4- 2HC1 = 2NaCl -t- COa + H3O. 

SoUiuin Hydroolilorlo Salt. Oavboiilo Water. 

Carbonate. Acid. Acid. 

Similarly, a normal solution of sulphnric acid 
(molecular Aveight 98) has only 49 grams per litre, 
Befoie a standard or volumetric solution of hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid can be made, one has to 
take some alkali Avhich can he obtained veiy pure, 
and use it as the standardising agent. lur this 
puipose sodium carbonate is employed, since it con 
be got in a pure state. Fifty-three gi-ams are dis- 
solved and mode up to 1 litre with distilled water 
in the special graduated flask. The sulphuric acid 
noiTual solution is now made in the following way : 
By means of a hydrometer and the use of specific 
gravity tables a solution is made containing roughly 
a little more than 49 grams in the litre, lb is now 
wanted to ascertain how much of the normal 
alkaline solution is required exactly to neutralise 
10 c.c. of this sulphuric acid. The exact point Avhen 
the acid is all neutralised, and before excess of alkali 
is added, is shown by an indicator'. Litmus solution 
is frequently used, being coloured blue in presence 
of alkali, and red in presence of acid. The neutral 
point is shown Avhen neither red nor blue colour is 
seen, but a change from red to blue or vice versd is 
just taking place, the liqnid being vigorously stirred. 
Other indicatoi-s are phenolphthalein (red in acid, 
almost colourless in alkali), methyl-orange, &c. 

In order to perform the titration accurately, use 
is made of ^e^pvpette and the hur^te. The pipette 
is a glass tube, drawn out to a fine point at the 
lower end, having a bulb in the middle and a nar- 
row tube at the upper end. When it is filled up to a 
mark on the neck the capacity is exactly 10, 20, or 
25 C.O. according to the pipette used. For most 
purposes the 10 c.c. pipette is generally employed. 
The liqnid is sucked up above the mark, and the 
upper end is closed by the forefinger. On relieving 
the pressure of the finger, the level of the liquia 
falls ; pressure again being applied when it is at 
the mark. The solution is tneu allowed to run 
into a beaker. The burette is a long, narroAv glass 
tube which is held in a stand in a vertical position. 
It is graduated in cubic centimetres, and has a 
capacity of 60 c,c. By means of a stopcock at its 
lo'ver extremity any amount of liqnid can be run 
off, the number of cubic centimetres being read off 
the graduated scale. To perform a titration the 
burette is filled Avith the normal solution of alkali, 
10 c.c. of the acid being pipetted into the beaker. 
An indicator is added, and the contents of the burette 
are sloAvly run into the_ beaker. When the indicator 
shows the_ neutral point the stopcock is shut, and 
^tha quantity which has been run out is read off 
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By this means one finds ont whether 10 c.o. of 
the acid neutralises exactly 10 c.c. of the normal 
alkali solution. If not, the acid must be diluted 
sufficiently until 10 c.c. is exactly equivalent to 
10 C.C. of normal alkali The solution now obtained 
is a normal solution of sulphuric acid, and be 
used in a similar way for determining the strength 
of any alkali, or for making up stanaai'd solutions 
of alkalies. In every chemical laboratory there are 
always kept several stock solutions of standaid 
strength, so that it takes only a few minutes to 
carry out a titration. Owing to the speed and 
Mcuracy of working volumetric analysis is of great 
importance, and is employed when possible rather 
than other kinds of quantitative chemical analysis. 
There are many applications of volumetric analysis 
in general use, standard solutions of the following 
being largely used ; ( 1 ) potassium permanganate 
and potassium bichromate for the estimation of 
iron (in the ferrous state); (2) sodium thio- 
sulphate for estimating the amount of chlorine in 
ble^hing- powder, &c. ; (3) sodium chloride for the 
estimation of silver; (4) silver nitrate for the 
estimation of chloride. Many other estimations 
can be made, too numerous to mention here. 

Alkaloids* a term used to designate the nitro- 
genous basic principles existing naturally in planfa. 
These are often called vegetable alkaloids to dis- 
tinguish them from alkaloids of animal origin. It 
must not, however, be assumed that when a plant 
contains an alkaloid it is of necessity the active 
principle, which may rather be a resin, glucoside, 
volatile oil, or vegetable acid. Most of the alkaloids 
consist of carbon, hydrogen, uitiogen, and oxygen, 
and are solid bodies at the ordinary temperature. 
A few, however, only contain carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, and these are for the most part liquids 
which can be distilled without decomposition. The 
more important of this class are coniine and nicotine. 
The alkaloids have generally an energetic action 
on the animal system, and hence are every day 
employed in small doses as medicine; whilst in 
comparatively large doses they are powerful poisona 
Many of them have an alkaline reaction on vege* 
table colouis ; but in the greater number this 
property is possessed only in a very faint degree, 
and it is by analogies, based on other pr^emes, 
that they are all cl^^ under one title. There is 
■only one property common to all alkaloids — ^namely, 
that they combine directly with acids to form mote 
or less stable salts, capable of undergoing double 
decomposition ; as, for example, sulphate of quinine, 
hydrochloride of morphine, &c. Most of the alka- 
loids have an acrid, bitter taste, and ore sparingly 
soluble in water, more freely so in alcohol, chloro- 
form, and ether. As many alkaloids occur together 
in the same plant, and other substances are also 
present, such as glncosides, tannio acid, malic acid, 
&c., the extraction and purification is a difficult 
matter. In general, the vegetable extract is treated 
with dilute acid, with which the alkaloid combines 
to form a solubl e salt. The residual vegetable matter 
is then filtered off, and to the solution a strong 
alkali is added which nsnally precipitates the 
alkaloid. The alkaloid is then purified by crys- 
tallisation from a suitable solvent such as alco- 
hol, ether, or chloroform. Several of the alkaloids 
have been prepared artificially, such as pipeline 
and coniine; ^though the more impoHant alka- 
loids, quinine and morphine, as yet have defied 
ajtificial production. Generally speaking, the 
alkaloids are tertiary, aromatic bases ; but the 
constitutions of many them have not yet been 
-determined. It is known, however, that many 
alkaloids are derivatives of pyridine, quinoline, 
or isoquinoline. The following list contains the 
names of the chief alkaloids, with the planfa from 
which they are ohtaiiied : 


AlUAlAlHa. 

Aconitine. 
Angoatnrlne. 
Atropine. . 
Belladonnlne 
Bebeerine. . . 

Berberlne 

Cocaine 

Coniine.. .. 

Curare 

Cytieln... . 
Labnmlne . .. 
Baturine..... 
Brgotlnlne. . . 
Bserlne or 
Pliysostlg' 
mine . . . 


SomiB. 

. Aconite. 
..Cusparia. 

|BelIadoniiB. 

. BebeemTree. 


Calumba. 
Coca Leaf. 
Hemlock. 
..Stryehnos. 

j-Lalinmum. 

. Stramonlnm. 
..Bigot. 

Icalabar Bean, 


J 


.iUulolda. 

Sooiea. 

HyosefDo.. . > 

HyosoyamlDe 

Lapnline . . . 
Morphine. . . 

. Hops, 

Codeine... . 
Narcotine... 

>■ Opium. 

Nicotine... 

. .Tobacco 

Pilocarpine . 

. Jaborandi. 

Pipeline, 
Quinine.. .. 

. Block Pepper. 

Cinchonine . 
Clnchonidine 

J- Cinchona. 

Blnaplne. .. . 

. .Hustard. 

Strychnine. . 
Bmclne 

j-Nni Vomica. 

Veratrine.. .. 

. .Cevadllla. 


Animal alkaloids is a term, now disused, which 
nsed_ to be applied to bodies similar to alkaloids 
obtained from animals — e.g. urea, creatiu, &c 

Many alkaloids can be detected by chemical 
methods even when present in very small qnantity. 
This has an important bearing in medico-legal 
cases. In the w^-known murder case against Dr 
Cnppen in the sammer of 1910, it was proved that 
he had used hyoscine hydrobromide, an alkaloid, 
for poisoning ms victim. Altbongh the body had 
lain in a c^ar for a few months, by means of a 
colour-test which reacts for only a few definite 
alkaloids the presence of this salt was proved 
beyond a doubt. It is said that one ten-thousandth 
of a milligram of hyoscine hydrobromide can be 
detected. 

Alkan, Charles Henri Valentin Morhange, 
professional name of a pianist, music teacher, and 
composer who was bom in Paiis in 1833, and died 
there, 29tli March 1888. His compositions for the 
piano include marches, preludes, caprices, and 
etudes of great technical difficulty. 

AUcanet [Amhusa tinctoria, to which the 
name Alkanet or Alkanna — ^Arabic Al-chenneh — 
more strictly belongs) is a native of the Levant 
and of the south of Europe, extending os far north 
as Hungary. The root is sold under the name of 
alkanet or alkanna root, and is imported from 
the Levant. It appears in commerce in brittle 
pieces of the thiemess of a quill or of the finger, 
the rind hlackiah externally, but internally dork 
red. It is sometimes adulterated with dyed roots 
of common alkanet (AjicAusa officinalis). The 
root of Lawsonia inermts, a Lythraceons plant, was 
formerly often imported under the same name. 
Alkonet-root contains a resinous red colouiiug- 
matter, called Alkanna JBed {Alkemnin or Aji- 
chvsin). The colour which it yields is very heauti- 
fnl, but not vety durable. It is readily soluble in 
oils and alcohol, and is therefore in vety general 
use amongst perfumers for colouiing oils, soaps, 
pomades, lip-salves, &c., and in the composition of 
stains and varnishes. The name of alkanet is also 
extended to the whole genus Anchnsa, of which two 
species are found in Britain, and to kindred plants. 

AllrnninL. See HENNA ; also AlhaneT. 
Alkarsln, See Caoodyl. 

A1 fiasr al Kelbll** Mooilshname for Alcazar- 
Kebir (q.v.). 

See Arabian Language. 

Allnaaar* an old town of the Netherlands 
(North Holland), on the North HoUand Canal, 
19 mites N. by W. of Amsterdam. It is well built, 
has very clean streets, and is mterseeted by broad. 
oanaJs. It possesses a (xothie town-house; the 
church of St Lawrence dates from the 15th 
century. ATlrtnaar has manufaottires of sail-cloth, 
seo-salt, soap, vinegaf^ leatdier, and trade in 
cattle, grain, butW, and excellent cheese — of 
whieh it exports enormous quantitLes. AJkmaar 
held out against the Duke or Alba, who besieged 
it in 1673. Here, On October 18, 1799, the Duke 
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of York Bigned a not very honourable capitulation. 
Pop. (1930 ) 28,305. 

Alkoran. See Koban. 

Allah ( compounded of the article al and ildh 
— i.e. ‘the god,’ a word cognate with the Hebrew 
ElociJi), the Arabic name of the supreme god 
amongst the heathen Arabs, adopted by Moham- 
med for the one tme God. See Mohammed. 

AUahahad ( ‘ city of God ’ ), the seat of the gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces of Agi-a and 
Oudh, occupies the fork of the Ganges and Jumna, 
thus forming the lowest extremiw of the Doah^ 
or the country of Two Rivers, 360 miles SE. of 
Delhi The situation of Allahabad, at the conflu- 
ence of the holy streams of India, besides giving 
the city its sacred appeUation, has rendered it 
a muon-frequented place of pilgrimage for the 
purposes of religious ablution. With the excep- 
tion of a few ancient monuments of elaborate and 
tasteful workmanship, the native part of the city 
consists of mean houses and narrow streets ; the 
European quarter is vastly superior. The nucleus 
of the city appears to have been the native fort, 
which, on the east and south, rises directly from 
the banks of both rivers, while towards the land 
its artificial defences are of great strength. The 
Europeans of the garrison occupy well-constructed 
barracks. Beyond the fort are the cantonments 
for the native troopa There are numerous hand- 
some villas and bungalows, rendered atiU. more 
attractive and agreealne by avenues of trees. ^ 

A stronghold has existed at the junction of 
the rivers from the earliest times, but the present 
fort and city were founded by Akbar in 1683. The 
Mahrattas held Allahabad from 1739 till 1760 ; the 
city and district were ceded to the British in 1801. 
On the 6th of June 1867, the insuireotion, which 
had begun at Meerut on 10th May, extended 
to Allahabad, Though the Europeans continued 
to hold the fort, yet the mutineers were, for some 
days, undisputed masters of all beyond ; and be- 
tween the ravages of the mainiuders and the fire of 
the garrison, the city soon became little better than 
a heap of blackened ruins. Gleneral Neill arrived 
on the 11th, and recovered Allahabad on the 18th ; 
Havelock arrived shortly afterwards. 

The position of Allahabad renders it naturally 
a centre of commerce and civilisation. It com- 
mands the navigation both of the Ganges and 
of the Jumna. It is on the direct water-route 
between Calcutta and the upper provinces ; and 
is a main station, not only on the Grand Trunk 
Road, but also on the East Indian Hallway 
The most noteworthy bnildings are the great 
mosque and the Sultan Ehossors caravaoserai — a 
fine cloistered quadrangle. The fort is of red 
stone, and is approached by a very handsome 
gate : it contains the famous piUar of Adoka (240 
B.C.). Near by is the temple covering the un- 
dying banian tree ; it is said to oommumoate with 
Benares by a subterranean passage, throngh which 
flows a third holy river, the Saraswati, viable only 
to the eye of faith- Allahabad has government 
offices and courts, Anglican and Homan Catholio 
cathedrals, Mayo Memorial and tbwn-hall, public 
library, institute, post and telegraph offices, hos- 
pital, theatres, bazaars, &c. The Muir Central 
College, instituted by Sir W. Mair, was opened in 
1886; and a university (1887) was reorganised as 
a te^hing institution in 1922. A great religious 
fair, held annually in January and Februaiy, lasts 
for a month, and is visited in special years (every 
twelfth ) by millions of persons. The cotton, sugar, 
and indigo of the fertile district of AJlahabad are 
brought in large quantities into the city. There 
is a good local trade in gold and silver ornaments, 
and in European fomitare. The town is a oonaidm'- 


able mission centre. The ancient name of Prayag 
is still in use. Pop. (1872) 143,693 ; (1881) 148,647 ; 
(1901) 176,748 ; (1921) 165,970 ; (1931) 183,914, oue- 
third Mohammedans. 

Allamanda, a tropical American genus of 
Apocynaceee (q.v.), cultivated in hothouses for the 
saae of its large beautiful yellow flowers, Alla- 
manda ccdhartica, a native of the West Indies, has- 
violently emetic and purgative properties. 

Allan, David, a Scottish painter, Willde’s fore- 
runner, was bom at Alloa in 1744. From 1765 toi 
1762, he studied at the academy for painting and 
engraving established in Glaagoiv by the printer 
Foulis; and in 1764 the liberality of friends enabled 
bim to go to Rome, where he resided sixteen yearn. 
There in 1773 he gained the gold medal of St Luke’s 
Academy for the nest histmical composition. His 
subject was the ‘Origin of Painting, or the Cor- 
inthian Maid drawing the Shadow of her Lover,’’ 
This picture, the highest effort of Allan’s powers, 
was engraved by Cunego, and is now in the" 
National Gallery at Edinburgh. In 1777_ Allan 
came to London, wheie he painted portraits ; in 
1780 he removed to Edinburgh, and in 1786 suc- 
ceeded Runciman at the head of the art academy 
there. His works subsequent to this date were 
chiefly of a humorous description, and illustrative 
of Scottish domestic life. His iUustrations of Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd became ve^ popular, 
but are of no great merit. He died at Edmburgh, 
6th August 1796. 

Allmi, Sir William, a distinguished Scottish 
historical painter, was bom at Edinburgh m 1782, 
and educated at the High School Having early 
displayed a taste for drawing, he was appi-enticed 
to a coach-painter, and studaed at the Trustees’ 
Academy, with WBlde for a feUow-pupil. He 
subsequently entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy of London, and in 1803 exhibited ‘A 
Gipsy Boy with an Ass ; ’ but in 1805 he set out 
for St Peteraburg, where the frien<^ interest of 
Ms countiyman, Sir Alexander Cncliton, the 
imperial family phymcian, soon procured him em- 
ployment. In the Russian capital he spent several 
yeois, making _ occasional tours to the south of 
Russia, the Crimea, Turkey, and Cii cassia. In 
1814 he returned to Edinburgh, and next year 
exhibited his ‘ Circassian Captives,’ wMcb, thanks 
to Sir Walter Scott, was sold by subscription for 
1000 guineas. After a severe attack of ophtbalmia, 
he visited Italy, Turkey, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
In 1826 he was elected an Associate of tiie London 
Academy; in 1835, an Academician. In 1838 he 
became prudent of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and on Wilkie’s death in 1841, he was knightea 
and appointed Limner to Her Majeefy for Scotiand. 
He died in his painting-room, 2^ February 1850, 
^ongb not a great poiater, Allan gave such an 
impulse to historical painting, especiany of national 
subjects, as entitles him in a nigh place in the 
history of Scottish art. 

AUantolSy a sac-like foetal membrane formed 
in the embryos of reptiles, birds, and mammals, as 
an oul^owth from the posterior end of the alimen- 
tary tract, just in front of the anus. While it 
never really ocom-s in animals lower than reptiles, 
it may be lairly said to be represented in the fish 
L^iaosiren and in the amphibia by a niinaiy 
bladder. In all higher animals, however, it is 
precociously developed and modified for other pur- 
poses. It torms a large sac, enveloping the emoryo 
outside the Amnion (q.v.). In reptilM and birds 
the surface is traversed oy an abundant network of 
blood-vessels, and the important function of em- 
bryonic r^piration is thus ^changed. In placental 
mammals a farther functional change (see Func- 
tion ) is exhibited, since the allantois aids in the 
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development of the chorion, and this again is inti- 
mately connected with the walls of the uterus, in 
the sti ucture known as a Placmta ( q. v. ). The blood 
of the embryo is exchanged with the blood of the 



Acetal Membranes of a Mammal 
B, embryo: M, Its middle layer or mesoderm, H, g . 

by limar layer or endoderm ; U. V. , umbilical v^ole ; al, allan 
tols, with allmtolo cavity, AL.G. , am, amnion, with aninlotlc 
cavity. A.C om represents the united Inner portion of 
double folds, the outer limbs of which form the sub-zonal mem- 
brane (not lettered) nnder pc, the zona pelluclda. (From 
Turner.) 

mother, and embryonic nutrition is thus effected. 
The precocious uiTnary bladder ^ is th^ respiratory 
in reptiles and birds, and nutidtive in mammals 
In ampMbia, the allantois persists as stated ; m 
reptiles, the stalk dilates to form the permanent 
bladder ; in birds, the whole atrophi^. In naam- 
mals, the stalk of the allantois (1) dilates to form 
the bladder, while the lower poition (3) narrows 
to form the urethra. The urachus, or stalk con- 
necting tho bladdor to tho vontisl waJl of th© 
body, u also of allantoic origin. 

Allard* Jean Franoois, was bom in 1786, 
in 1816 was adjutant to Marahal Brune (q.v.), after 
whose assassination he quitted France, int en d in g to 
emigrate to America. Having changed his plM, 
he entered the service of Abbas-Mirza of Persia, 
and in 1820 proceeded to Lahore. There Eanjit 
Singh made him generalissimo of^ the bikh army, 
which he organised and trained in the European 
modes of warfare. In 1833 he levisited Pari^ 
was received with distinction, and made French 
chargi d'affaires in Lahore. Haying distinguished 
himself in the battles of Ranjit Singh with the 
Afghans, he died at Peshawar, 23d January 1839. 

Allectas (c. 250-296 A.D.) murdered Carausius 
and set up in Britain, against Constantins Chlorus, 
as Roman emperor. See Diooletian, London 
(p. 732.) 

All ftganyj a manufacturing town of New Yoik, 
68 miles S. by E. of Buffalo ; pop. 1400. 

Allegliany, or Allegheny, a nver which, 
rifiii] g in Pennsylvania! unites with the MonongMeia 
at Pittsburgh to form the Ohiou Though 
through a ^ly country, yet it is navigame for 
nearly 200 miles above Pittoburgh, whence by the 
Ohio and the Mississippi the navigation extends to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Alleffhany Monntaliis, a term sometimes 
used as synonymous with the Appalaobian system 
(see AppalaghianS), but by some writers appbed 
only to that portion of the system which extends 
from Pennsylvania to North Carolina, and which 
forms the watershed between the Atlantic and the 
MiMissippi. It is sometimes used in a sfiU more re- 
stricted sense. The ridges are remarkable for toeai 
parallelism and regularity, all the main vallevs 
b^g longitudinal The general direction is nearly 


parallel with the Atlantic coast. Their average 
neight in Pennsylvania and Vii-ginia is from 2000 
to 2400 feet above the seaj but their original 
height has been greatly i educed by denudation or 
erosion. They are composed of stratihed rocks 
of the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous ages. 
They are rich in coal, iron, and limestone, and 
their forests supply much valuable timber. 

AlleffheilT, or Alleghaity, now part of Pitts- 
burgh, but till 1907 ranking separately as one of 
the chief manufacturing cities of Pennsylvania, 
sitnated on the Alleghany river, opposite Pittsburgh 
proper, is the terminus of important railway lines, 
and has besides its factories numerous notable 
pubho institutions, such as the Western Peni- 
tentiaiy, a Carnegie Public Library, a Presbyterian 
theological seminary and otiier theological schools, 
an astronomical observatory, a Catholic orphanage, 
and a college for coloured persons. The chief 
indnstries of the place include U'on and steel works, 
cotton and woollen mills, and locomotive- works. 

It is a favoniite place of residence for the business 
men of Pittsburgh. Pop. (1880) 78,681 ; (1890) 
105,287; (1900) 129,896; (1900) 146,240. See also 
Allegany, Alleghany. 

AllCffiance is derived from the Old French 
lige, and is closely connected with the word liege, 
being the relation of a liege-man to his liege-lord. 
‘Allegiance,’ says Blackstone, referring it to another 
source, ‘ is the tie oi liqanien which binds the sub- 
ject to the sovereign, in return for that protection 
which the soveieign affoids the subiMt. ’ Allegiance 
is the highest legal duty of a subject, and conse- 
quently its violation, Treason (q.v.), is the highest 
l^al offence. Allegiance is of three kinds. (1) 
Imtural allegtanee is snch as is due from natural- 
born subjects. ‘All subjects, * Sir Edwaid Coke 
explains, ‘are equally bound en to their allegiance 
as if they had taken the oath ; and the taking 
of the corporal oath is but an outward declaration 
of the same.’ In return for the protection which 
the state affords to its subjects, _ eveiy subject, 
independently of any express promise, is bound to 
bear true allegiance to the sovereign of the s bate, 
and to defend the state from attamc from without 
or from within. Natural allegiance is due where- 
Bver the subject lesides. Ceitain peisons are re- 
quired by law to take the oath of allegiance^ or 
an affirmation in lieu of the oath. The taking 
of the oath does nob add to the natural duty of 
a British subject. The Promissory Oaths Act of 
1868 abolished the separate oaths of allegiaace, 
supremacy, and abjuration formerly required, and 
Bubabituted therefor a simple promise of allegiance 
to the king, his heirs, and Buccessors. Under that 
act the oatli is exacted from certain high officials 
on their assumption of office, from clergym^ of 
the Church of England on their being orfained, 
from members of Parliament on taking tlieir^sats, 
from members of the military services of the Crovm, 
and from persons on whom peerages and dignituM 
are conferred. See OATH. (2) Acquired cdlegi^ 
ance is due from aliens becoming naturalised. A 
certiffoate of naturalisation does not take effect 
until the applicant has taken the oath of alle^- 
ance. The Status of Aliens Act, 1914, sw. 3(1) 
provides that a person to whom a oertincate of 
naturalisation is granted shall be subject to all 
obligations, duties, and ImhilitiM to ^ 

natural-born British subject is subj^t. (o)Locat 
or temporary allegiance is that obedience and tem- 
porary aid due by an Alien (q.v.) to the state in 
which he resides. No oath of aUegiance is exacted 
of him. H a resident alien commits m offence 
which in the case of a natnral-bom subject would 
amount to treason, he may he punished ^ a traitor. 
Local differs fium the hi^er kinds of allegiance in 
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tlujs, that it endures only bo long as the alien re- 
sides within the king’s dominions. See AiiIEN, 
N AT CJRALIS ATION. 


In the United States there is no personality to 
whom allegiance is due ; the sovereignty resides in 
the combined will of the people, as expressed in the 
constitution and laws. Allegiance is twofold — (1) 
bo the central government, which is paramount; 
(2) to the state of which one is a citizen. 

By the law of England, and agreeably to the 
spirit of the constitution, a usurper in actual p(»- 
session of the crown, or king d& facto, is entitled 
to allegiance, because he then represents, not the 
sovereign whom be has dispossessed, but the general 
will in which the ultimate sovereignty of England 
resides. 

The papal claimH at vaiious times gave rise 
to difficulties with regaid to the allegiance of 
Roman Catholics. The sentence of Pius V., _ie- 
newed by Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V., deposing 
Elizabeth and releasing her subjects from allobliga- 


the penal laws. Fatlier Parsons boldly maintained 
that the deposing power ivas an article of the 
Cabholio faith. In 1003, however, thirteen in- 
fluential priests sigmed a protestation of allegiance 
to Elizabeth, in i^ioh they emphatically declared 
their leadinesa to defend their sovereign, in spite of 
all pretended excommunications, from any attempts 
to put in force such sentences. After the Gun- 
powder Plot, when parliameut was enacting fresh 
penal stabutes, James L, with a view of establish- 
ing a distinction between Catholics whose loyalty 
he could depend upon and those whose opinions 
rendered them dangerous, and of aflording some 
small measure of r^ief to the former, framed in 
1607 the famous Oath of Alle^noe. James's 
object was conciliatory, but he defeated that object 
by requiring Catholics nob merely to assert their 
own rejection of the deposing power, but to pro- 
nouuce the doctrine held by many learned doctors 
and canonised saints of their church of be * impious 
and heretical.’ It was not until 1778 that the form 
of the oath was freed from all objection on the part 
of Roman Catholics. 

The oath of abjuration was imposed in 1701 
upon members of parliament and all holders of 
public offices, including clergymen, teachers, har- 
listers, solicitors, &c. It was a declaration in 
favonr of King William and the Revolution Settle- 
ment, and against the ‘late King James,’ and 
concluded with the words, * upon the true faith 
of a Christian.’ The form of oath was altered in 
1714, when the first Pre tend er had assumed the 
title of James EH. and VEIL ; and the scruples 
felt iu Scotland as to whether the oath was oon- 
sistont with the Treaty of Union were removed 
by statute. It was also at this time imposed on 
voters in Scottish elections. After special provi- 
sion had been made for the case of Catholics, and 
of Quakers and other persona whose oonsoience 
prevented them from taking an oath, the oath 
of abjuration was remodelled in 1868. The new 
form was just a declaration of allegiance to the 
queen, a promise to support the Protestant snc- 
cession, and a denial of the authority of foreign 
princes and prelates. In consequence of the grow- 
ing tendency towards the relaxation of political 
and religions testa, the Promissory Oaths Act 
of 1868 was passed, substitatlng a short oath of 
tme allegiance in place of the old oaths of abjura- 
tion, Bupremsuiy, and allegiance. It was decided in 
the Bradlaugh case that a person who had no belief 
in a supreme being liad no legal ability to make 
and Bubsciibe the oath of allegiance in the manner 
required by the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868, and 
was therefore incapable of lawfully sitting and 
voting in parliament. The Oaths Act of 1888 


enables any person who objects to being sworn 
to make an affirmation, whenever and wherever 
the talcing of an oath is lequired by law. See 
Alien, Catholic Emancipation, Jews, Oath, 
Pabliambnt. 

Allegory |Gr., made up of alios, ‘other,’ and 
"speaking ’ ), a figurative representation, in 
which properties attributed to the apparent subject 
really refer to another subject not named but in- 
tended to be understood. It is supposed to be a 
figuiative application of real facts. The New Tes- 
tament Parable ( q. v. ) is a short allegory, marked by 
simplicity and brevity, and with one definite moial. 
Allegoiy differs from metaphor chiefly in its being 
longer sustained, and more fully earned out in 
its details ; while metaphor is confined to a single 
expiession or to a sentence or two, allegory runs 
through the whole representation. It is not ab- 
stract ideas alone that are adapted to allegorical 
treatment ; not only may virtue and vice, for 
instance, be peinonifled and treated allegorically, 
but real persons may be represented by aflegorical 
pei-sons. Nor is language alone the medium of alle- 
goiy ; it may be addressed to the eye, and is often 
exhibited in painting, sculpture, or the actor’s art. 

We find allegory in use from the earliest ages. 
Orientals are specially fond of it. As examples 
from antiquity may oe cited the compaiison of 
Hrael to a vine in the 80th Psalm ; the beautiful 
passage in Plato’s Phmda'iis, where the soul is com- 
pared to a charioteer drawn by two homes, one 
white and one black ; the description of Fame in 
the fourth book of the Miveid. In the mediceval 
literature of Europe allegory played a piincipal 
part, when almost every poet was an imitator of 
the Roman de la Rose of Guillaume de Lorris 


and Jean de Meung. Of later allegories Runyan's 
Pilgrim’s Progress m perhaps the most complete; 
Spenser's Faerie Queme, Swift’s Tale of a Tub, 
Addison’s ‘ Vision of Mii'za ’ in the Spectator, and 
Thomson’s Cattle of Indolence are ivell- known 
examples. See Saintebury, Flourishing of Romance 
and Rise of Allegory { 1897 ) ; also Apologue, 
Beast-Fables, Fable. 

Allegorical Interpretation is that kind of 


interpretation by which the literal significance of a 
passage is either transcended or set aside, and a 
move spiritual and profound meaning elicited than 
is contained in the form or letter. The apostle 
Paul himself allegoiises, or, at least, interprets 
spiritually the history of the free-horn Isaac and 
the slave-born Ishmael (Gal. iv. 24). Allegoiical 
interpretation with reference to the Old Teste- 
ment was most extensively employed by Philo 
Judseus, a pliilosophical Jew of Alexandria, and 
a contemporary of Jesus. His writings stimulated 
the allegorising tendencies of the Alexandrian 
school of Christian theologians, the moat famous 
of whom ai^e Clemens AJexandiinus and Origen. 
The latter went so far as to say that ‘ the Scriptures 
are of little use to those who understand them as 
they are written.’ Thus he maintained that the 
Mosaic account of the Garden of Eden was alle- 
gorical, that Paradise only symbolised a high 
primeval spirituality, and that the expulsion from 
the Garden lay in the soul’s being driven out of 
its region of original purity. The Neo-Platonisbs 
allegoiised the ancient myths. See Exegesis. 


AllesrcttOy a. movement somewhat slower than 
Alegro (q.v.). 

Aillesri, Gregorio (1686?-! 662), bom in Rome, 
became a priest and member of the choir in the 
Sistine Chapel, and composed concertos, motets, and 
especially the famous Miserere for nine voices, 
annually performed in the*Sistine ChapeL 
All fi'fifro (It., ‘lively’), in music, implies that 
a piece or passage is to be performed in a quick or 
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livel ]7 style. An allegro may be a whole piece of 
music, or a movement (usually the first) of a sym- 
phony, sonata, quartet, or the like. 

AlleinC) Joseph, after Baxter, the Puritan 
writer with the largest circle of readers, was born at 
Devizes early in 1634. He was educated at Lin- 
coln and Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford, where ho 
was noted for the severity of his studies, and was 
oidained in 1654. He began his ministry at Taun- 
ton in the same year, and laboured there until his 
ejection with the two thousand in 1662. Together 
with the grandfather of the Wesleys, he now be- 
came an itinerant preacher, and was in consequence 
frequently fined and imprisoned. His last yearn 
were dark and troubled, but death brought him 
relief, 17th November 1668. He was buried accord- 
ing to his wish in the chancel of his old church at 
Taunton. His Alarm to the Unconverted^ of w^hich 
20,000 copies were sold at once on its appearance 
(1672), and 50,000 on its republication under a 
new title three years later, is still deservedly read. 
His interesting Remains were published in 1674. 
Alleluia. See Haj^lelhjah. 

Allemande is a German national dance (hence 
the French name, meaning ‘German’), originally 
Swabian, in various kinds of waltz tem/po. It was 
intioduced into France in the time of Louis XIY., 
and became extremely popular on the stage under 
Napoleon L The name has also been used for a 
lively German folk -dance in two -four time, and 
especially for an orchestral composition in slow and 
meosm'ed time, not for dancing. This last forms a 
movement in suites. 

Allcuu Boo OF, a series of morasses east of the 
Shaunon, in King’s and Queen’s Counties and Kil- 
dare, Ireland, comprising about 240,000 acres, in- 
ternipted by strips of ar^le land. 

AUeUf Lough, in Leitrim, is a lake on the 
upper course of the Shannon (q.v.) ; area, 8900 

Allen. Chaeles Grant, bom at Kmgston, 
Ca^af ^Febmary 24, 1848, graduated in 1870 
Merton College, Oxford. In 1873-77 he was fiiet 

5 rofe8sar, then principal, of a college at Sp^ish 
'own in Jamaica, and ne afterwards settled in Eng- 
land. He wrote Physiological AEsthetics ( 1877 ) ; 
Colour Sense ; The EvoluUondst at Large ; Vignette 
from Nature; Flowers and their Pediwees ; Tm 
E volution of the Idea of God (1897) ; Earvin 
(1885); Farce and Energy (1888); besides a long 
series of novels, including ( 1884), Babylon, 

In All Shades, A Tei'rihle Inheritance, This Mortal 
Coil, and The Great Taboo (1890). The Woman 
who Did (1896), a novel with a purpose, evoked a 
storm of controversy. He wrote much for penodi- 
and contributed to Chambers’s Eneyclopadia. 
He died at Hindhead, 26th October 1899. See 
Life by E. Clodd (1900). 

Allen, Ethan (1738-89), bora at Litchfield, 
Conn., took part in the capture of Fort Ticon- 
deioga (1776), and did good service in Mont- 
gomery’s expedition to Canada, but w'as taken 
prisoner, and not exchanged till 1778. A mmirber 
of the Vermont legislature, he wrote a deistrcal 
work ( 1784 ). See Life by De Puy ( 1853 ). 

Allen, James Lane (1840-1926), bora in Ken- 
tucky, lectuied in Kentucky University, tut made 
a name as a novelist by a series of tales of life and 
nature in Kentucky — amongst them The Choir 
Insnsible and The Reign of Law. 

Allen, John (1771-1843), was bom near E^- 
burgh, graduated M.D. at Edinburgh, travelled 
with Lord and Lady Holland, was an hdbitui of 
Holland House, and became warden and master 
of Dulwich College. He translated Cuvier, con- 
tributed largely to the Edinburgh Review, and 
wrote a famous treatise on the royal prerogative. 


Allen, Ralph (1694—1764), son of a Corarsh inn- 
keeper, made a fortune by a lease of the posts (see 
Post-office), and for has varied benevolence was 
immortalised by Fielding as ‘Squire Alhvorthy,’ 
and by Pope. His home was Paior Park, near 
Bath. See Life by Peach ( 1896 ). 

Allen, WiLLrAM, Cardinal, was horn of 
gentle paientage at Rossall, Lancashiie, in 1532, 
and in 1547 entered Oriel College, Oxford, of 
which, in 1550, he was elected felloiv. In 1666 
he became principal of St Mail’s HaU, and 
Catholic though be was, he retained this office 
till 1560 ; nor was it till the following year that 
he had to seek refuge in Flanders. Even then be 
stole back home in 1562, that his native air might 
cure a wasting sickness ; but when, in 1565, he 
landed once more in the Loav Countries, it was 
never to return to England. He received priest’s 
ordei's at Mechlin, in 1567 made a pfigrimage to 
Rome, in 1568 founded the Engli^ college at 
Douai (q(.v.), and in 1587 was created a cardinal 
during his fourth visit to Rome. He never after- 
wards quitted the imperial city, dying there on 
16th October 1594. At the time of the Armada, 
Allen signed, if he did not pen, the Admonition 
to the People of England, in which he declared 
Elizabeth to be deposed, and nrg^ the Catholics 
to take up arms against her. He possessed, in 
addition to moral and intellectual giro of a high 
order, a remarkable personal inflnence, which made 
him as long as he lived the unrivalled leader of his 
co-religionists. The decadence of the Catholic 
cause dates from his death. But his college at 
Dduai was perhaps the chief means of preserving 
the Catnolic faith from being so utterly destroyed 
in England as it was in the northern l^gdoms of 
the Continent. He wrote several works on the 
religions and political controversies of his time, the 
chief of which are his Apology for the Seminaries 
(1681 ), described by Bolton as ‘ a piincely, grave, 
and flourishing piece of natural and oxq^nisite 
English,’ and a modest Defence of English Catholics, 
in answer to Cecil’s Exeeution of Justice. See his 
Letters and Memorials, edited by Fathers of the 
Oratory, with introduction by Dr Knox (1882), and 
Martin Haile, An Elizabethan Cardinal (1914). 

AUenbYi Sib Edmund, first Viscount AUenby 
(1919), field-marshal, horn in 1861 at Brackenhurst, 
near Southwell, Notts, served in Bechuanalond, 
Zululand, and in the Boer war. In the World 
War he commanded successively the Cavalry Corps, 
the Fifth Army Coras, and the Third Army (1915- 
17) in France; and os commander-in-chief of the 
I Egyptian Expeditionaiy Force he took (1917) 
Beersheba, Otaza, and Jerusalem (q.v.), and won 
a decisive victory over the Turks in Palestine 
(Sept. 1918). In 1919-26 he was High Commis- 
sioner for Egypt. 

AllftTiH f.ftln , a town of East Prussia, 65 miles 
S. of Kfinigsberg, has a mediaeval castle ; pop. 
(1926) 38,066. Allensfcein and district decided by 
plebiscite in 1920 to remain German. 

AUentOWll} a manufacturing town of Penn- 

S lvania, in a fertile district on the Lehigh 
ver, 60 miles NW. of Philadelphia. The Lehigh 
Valley is rich in iron ore and anthracite coal ; large 
hlast-fnrnacea, ironworks, and rolling-mills are in 
operation in the neighbourhood; and there ore manu- 
factures of cement and The inhabitants are 

mostly of German descent. Allentown possesses 
TariouB eduoatipnal institutes. Pop. (1860 ) 8025; 
(1900 ) 36,416; (1920) 78,502; (19301 92,663. 
AUeppL See Atoapolai. 

AUertOllf in Heraldry, an eagle with expanded 
wings, but without beak or feet The best^own 
examples of it are in the arms of the duchy of 
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Lorraine, and of the family of Montmorency. In 
the earlier heraldry it has both beak and claws, 
and is described as a large species of eagle. 

idleyn, Edwaed, a famous actor, contempora^ 
with Shakespeare, was born in 1666, and died in 
1626. His connection with the English stage as 
partner and step -son -in -law of Philip Henslowe 
(q.v.) invests bis life with interest to the student 
or the drama ; hat it is as the munificent and pious 
founder of Dulwich College {q..v.) that he prin- 
cipally claims the remembrance of posterity. The 
huildmg of the college was begun in 1613, and in 
1619 the institution obtained the royal charter, 
after some obstruction on the part of Lord Bacon, 
who wished the king to apply part of the ^ant to 
idle foundation of two lectureships at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Alleyn himself and his wife took up 
quarters in the college, living on equal terms 
with the sharers of his bounty. See his Memoirs 
by CoUier (1841 ) ; Collier’s Alleyn Papers { 1843) ; 
and Warner’s MSS. ofDulvnch UolUge (1881). 

All Fools* Day. See April. 

Allia. See Alia. 

Alliaceons Plants are primarily those of 
the genua Allium (Onion, Leek, Shallot, Garlic, 
Eamsons, Kocambole), or others nearly allied to 
it The term is, however, extended to denote the 
possession of the characteidstic odonr and taste 
(due to the presence of an essential oil], piesented 
in varying degrees by all membeie of that important 
genua. Thus the alliaceous flavour and odonr are 
strongly developetl in plants belonging to very | 
different families— e.g. the common garlic-mustard 
family CruciferjB (see Alliaria) — while certain 
species of Meliacese are used as garlic in Java. 

Alliance. See Tricaty, Holy Allianob, 
League, Suooession Wars, Triple Alliance. 

Alliance, a city of Ohio, on the Mahoning, 17 
miles NE. oi Canton, manufactures boilers, stoves, 
machineiy, brass and bronze goods, biioks and pot- 
tery. It has a Methodist college. Pop. (1930) 
23,047. 

AUiaria, a genus of Cruciferee, sometimes in- 
cluded in Sisymbrium. A. officinalis [S Alharia), 
the garlic-mustard or sauce-aloe, is a British hedge- 
side plant, tall, white-flowered, with a garlic-like 
smell. 

Allibonct Samuel Austin, LL.D., hiblio- 
graphei', was horn in Philadelphia, April 17, 1816. 
At first engaged in mercantile pniBuits, he was 
an earnest student of English literature, which 
bore fruit in 1863, when he began his Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature and of British and 
Ameriean Authors (3 vols. 1868-70-71), containing 
in all notices of 46,496 anthois. The second and 
thud volumes greatly surpassed the first in accuracy 
and completeness. In 1891 a supplement in two 
voluraM, containing entries of 93,780 works, was 
published by J. Foster Kirk ; be^uming where the 
original work left off (in A to 0 in I8w, in 0 to Z 
in 1870; see Bibliography). Dr AlUhone also 
published an AlphabeUcal Index to the New Testa- 
ment (1869); Poetical Quotations (1873); Prose 
Quotations (1876); Great Authors of All Ages 
(1879). In 1879 he became head of the Lenox 
Library, New Yoik; and he died at Lucerne, 2d 
September 1889. 

Allicri a department in the_ centre of France 
(named from the river Allier, which rises in Lozhre, 
and flows 233 miles through Hante-Loire, Puy-de- 
Ddme, and AUier to the Loiie below Nevers); 
area, 2848 sq.m.; pop. (1901) 421,074; ^1931) 
373,024 It IS a hilly district, especially in the 
south, sloping down towards the river Loire in the 
north, and is partly woody, but generality well 
cultivated, producing the usual kinds of gram with 
wine and oil It is also rich in minerals, especially 


iron, coal, antimony, manganese, and marble. 
The majority of the population is engaged in agri- 
culture. Mineral springs are found at Yichy and 
elsewhere. The chief town is Monlins. 

Allies, Thomas William, hom at Bristol in 
1813, passed from Eton to Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he obtained a first class in 1832. He 
became examining chaplain to Bishop Blomfield, 
who in 1842 presented him to the rectory of 
Launton, Oxfordshire. In 1860 he joined the 
Roman Catholic communion, and pnhlwhed the 
See of St Peter, accounting for his conversion. His 
marriage excluding him from the priestly office, he 
became secretary to the Catholic Schools Com- 
mit bee in 1853. He died 13tl) June 1903. Among 
his works were Per Crucem ad Lucem (1879), The 
Throne of the Fisherman (1887), Monastic Life 
(1896), &c. See Life by his daughter (1924). 

Alligation, from a Latin word signifying ‘ to 
bind together,’ is a rule in arithmetic which teaches 
how to solve such questions m the following : 3 lb. 
of sugar at 6d. are mixed with 6 lb. at lOoT ; what 
is the price of a pound of the mixture ? or : In 
what proportion must sugar at 6d. be mixed with 
sugar at lod., to produce a mixture at SJd. ? The 

solution of the first is ^ ^ g s ^ = SJd. 

In the second, the proportional number for one 
ingredient is the difference between the price of the 
other and that of the mixture ; the nuiober for the 
cheap sugar is therefore 1^, and for the dear, 2^, 
which are as 3 ; 5, so that there must be 3 lb. at 6d. 
fox every 6 lb. at lOd. If there are more than two 
ingredients, the problem becomes indeterminate — 
that is, it admits of a varielw of oMwers. Thus \ 
Of three metals, whose specinc gravities are 10, 16, 
and 16, it is required to coiMose an alloy, whose 
specific gravity imall he 14 Ine conditions will be 
answered by mixing them in any of tire foUovring 
proportions : 1, 2, 1 ; 2, 2, 3 ; 6, 2, 11, «S:c. 

Alligator (Span, lagarto, ‘a lizard ’), a genua 
of Crocodilio, the highest sub-class of reptfles. 
The alligator family (Alligatoridre) includes three 
genera — Alligator, tJaiman, and Jacare, which 
differ from crocodiles in their shorter and broader 
bead ; in their more unequal teeth ; in the presence 
of pits on the upper jaw, which receive the first 
ondfoui-th lower-jaw teeth; in the limited extent 
of the rmion between the two lower jaws, which 
does not extend backwards beyond the fifth tooth ; 
in the separation between the scales of neck 
and back; and in other less notable characters. 
Generally, however, they resemble crocodiles both 
in habit and structure — e.g. in the Hzard-like body, 
with powerful tail and short legs; in the bony 
armature of the skin ; in the abundant teeth fixed 
in sockets ; in the large head, with very solid skull 
and nostrils at the end of the snout ; in the double 
ventricle of the Heart ( q. v. ) ; and so on. The alli- 
gator's ore now almost confined to the wai'mer 
parts of America, hut fossil forms mdicate a much 
wider distribution. They vary in size from 2 to 
20 feet. The genus Alligator includes a few 
species, of which the most familiar is Alligator 
lucius, the pike-headed alligator of the Missiasippi 
region, ^e snout is broad, flattened, and roimded ; 
the nostrils are separated by a prolongation of the 
nasal hone ; the feet ore webbed to about the middle ; 
the bony plates of the back are not articulated 
together, and there ore none on the ventral surface. 
There are twenty teeth on each of the upper and 
lower jaws. The lids of the gleaming eyes are 
fleshy and smooth. The genus Caiman is at home 
in tropical South America, but extends northward 
to Mexico. The nostrils are nndi'vlded, the webs 
of the feet are still more mdimentary, ■^e bony 
plates of the hack are orticnlated to form a con- 
neoted armour, and there is idso a ventral shield 
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of jointed plates. The eyelids are strengthened by 
an internal bony plate, and there are twenty teetn 
on each jaw above, and twenty -two below. The 
Jacare closely resembles the Caimans, and is also 
South American. There are fewer teeth, rougher 
eyelids, and minor differences of little importance. 
All these forms occur abundantly in th^e rivers, 
especially in quiet comers where the current is not 
too rapid. iJuiing the floods of _the_ wet season 
they frequent adjacent besinsi while in other cir- 



Pike-headed Alligator {Alligator lueiua). 

cumstances they avoid the consequences of cold 
or drought by burying themselves in the mud and 
remaining torpid till the return of suitable con- 
ditions recalls them to active life. They feed for 
the most part on fishes, which they are said to stun 
with their tails ; but many of them are extremely, 
and often unadvisedly, omnivorous. AAer seizing 
soma land animal, such as sheep or pig, they fre- 
quently allow it to drown without relaxing men- 
grip, and then return to the shore to eat it at 
leiflura While moat of them seem timid and 
shy of man, especially when on land, they are 
sometimes emboldened, by hunger to venture an 
attack. They are to a large extent nocturnal 
animals, and their loud harsh bellow is a familiar 
aound in the districts which they frequent. The 
large eggs are laid on shore in a hollow in the s^d, 
covert over with grase and reede, and left to t faem- 
selvee and the sun’s heat. As many as siaLv may 
he la-irl in one nest, arranged in separate l^era 
The young aie developed before the penod of flow- 
ing, and are oarefruly tended by the 
alfigator. In spite of this, the majority probably 
fall victims to large fishes, hixds of prey, and 
hardened male alligators. The flesh of some fonns 
(Jacare) is eaten by Indians and negroes. It has 
a musky flavour, and this sm^ is also ve^ 
charaoteriatic at pairing time. An alligator oih 
said to bum well, is also utilised ; and the tough 
■akin forms a strong leather, useful for saddlery and 
other purposes. Fossil remains prove the ancient 
standing of the alligator family. 

Alligator Apple. See Custabd Apple, 


Allig ator Pear. See Avocado Peab. 

Alli¥ig li ain, WILLIAM, a popular poet, of Eng- 
liab bom at Ballyshannon m Irel^d m 

1824. He contributed to the Athenamm, Souso- 
.hold Words^ and oiiier journals, while doing the 
duties of a commissioner of taxes in London, and in 
1874 he succeeded Froude os editor of leaser’s 
TTih first toItuhs of poeitifl appoaxM 
in 1860; his second, Day ct?id Ntqhi Songs, m 
1854, and in an enlarg^ form, iRustrated hy 
Rossetti and Millais, i£e year after. 18^ 
flint appeared in book form Lawrems Mloo^ 
find in Irdand, a narrative poem of nearly 6000 
jinea, in decasyllabic conplets, on contempqra^ 
Jriah life. He published m 1877, Songs, Ballads, 


and Stoj^ies, a collection of new pieces, together 
with revised versions of earlier poems ; and in 1SS7, 
Jinsh Songs and Poems. In 1874 he manied Helen 
Paterson (1848-1926), who made herself a name 
by her book- illustrations and her watei-colonra 
Allingham died IStb November 1889. His Diaiy 
was published by his ivife in 1907. 

Alliteration is the frequent occnrrence in a 
composition of woids beginning with the same 
sound. In Old German, Old English, and Scandi- 
navian poetry, alliteration took the place of rhyme. 
This kind of verse, in its stnct form, required that 
in the two short lines forming a conplet three words 
should begin with the same sound, two in the first 
line or hemistich, and one in the second ; as in the 
following conplet of Anglo-Saxon poetry • 

Jlmm Aildan 

Fiea almJhtig — C.£dmon. 

Alliterative poems continued to he written in Eng- 
lish after it had assumed its modern form; the 
most remarkable example is Piers the Plowman, 
a poem of the 14th century, of which the foUowing 
is a specimen, the two hemistichs being written in 
one hue : 

Jfercv hl^t that maid, I a oieek thing TTlthal, 

A fall herngn hard, | and huzom of speech. 

Even after the introduction of rhyme, alliteration 
continued to be largely used as an embellishment 
of poetry. Shakespeare ridicules the excessive use 
of it by many poets of his time in Midsummer- 
NighPs Bream ( v . i 147 ), where he makes Quince 
say in his prologue : 

With hlade, with Moody hlamefal hlade, 

He bravely broach’d hla boiling bloody breast. 

In Loods Labour's Lost (IV. ii- 67) he burlesques it 
again, mal^g Holof ernes ‘something affect the 
letter, for it aigues facility;’ and Sidney, m his 
Astroph&l and Stella, 16, thus addresses poets ^ven 
to its use : 

You that do Motionarles' method bring. 

Into your rimes, nmiitng in rattling rows. 

i Poets in aU times have employed it for the sake of 
I the point and emphasis it oftm gives a line. The 
satirist Churchill speaks of himsmf as one 

Who often, hut withont sncceas, had. prayed 
For apt cdliteration’s cortfnl aid. 

He hafi prayed without success on this occasion, 
for the appearance of alliteration here is an illusion 
of spelling. A fine example of its effect in poetry 
occurs in the well-known lines of Coleridge (The 
Andmt Mariner ) : 

The fhir breeze blew, the white /oam /lew, 

The /urrow AJUowsd /rea. 

But the perfect ear of that consummate mastei 
of ihythm could tolerate only its occasional use 
Shakespeare was himself a master of alliteration in 
its proper use, and as a poetical device it has 
gurvived to onr own day. 

But sIIiteTation is not confined to_ veree ; the 
charm that lies in it exercises great influence on 
human speech generally, as may be seen in many 
current phrases and proverbs in all l a n g nR ges,^ as 
* life and limb,’ ‘ house and home,’ ‘ kith and Mn, 

‘ Land und Leute' &c. It often constates part of 
the point and piquancy of witty writing. Amoi^ 
modem writers this application of aOiter^qn is 

g erhaps most fehcitonaly ^emplified by Sydney 
mii-ib, as, when in contrasting the conditions of a 
diprnita.Ty of the English Ghurdh and of a poor 
curate, he speaks of them as ‘ the Bight Reverem 
Dives in the palace, and Lazams-in-o^ets at the 
gate, cfoctoredby cZbgs and comforted with, cmm^.’ 

In the early part of ihe 17th century, the fashion 
of hunting after alliterations was carried to an 
absurd excess; even from the pulpit, the chosen 
people of God were addressed as | the cAickens of 
me^nrch, the sparrows of the jpirit, and the jweet 
gwallowB of ralv^on.’ 

Bee PtefessoT Skeat’s elaborate essay prefixed to 
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vol. iiL of the reprint of Bishop Percy’s Folio 
Mamtscript ( 1868 ) ; Guest’s English Rhythms ( 2d ed. 
bySkeat, 1882) ; SoMppev’s Englisehe Metrik (1895); 
Oakden’s Alliterative Poetry in Middle English (1930). 

AUium, a ^enus of Liliaceee (q.v.), perennial, 
more raorefy biennial, herbaceous plants, usually 
producing tunicated bulbs by their thickened 
and concentric leaf bases, natives chiefly of the 
temperate and colder regions of the northern hemi- 
mhere. Garlic, Onion, Leek, Shallot, Chive, and 
Eocambole (q.v.) are species of this genus in 
common cultivation. A number of other specie 
Me occasionally used on account of their character* 
istic nutritive and fl.aYouring qualities in different 
coimtries. Nine species are natives of Britain, of 
which the most common is Allium ursinum. Bam* 
sons or Wood-garlic, a species with much broader 
leaves than most of its congeners. It is moat fre- 
quently found in moist woods and hedge-banks; 
but occasionally in pastures, in which it proves a 
troublesome weed, communicating its powerful 
odour of garlic to the whole dairy produce. Crow 
Garlic {Allium vinecde), another Bntish species, is 
occanionally troublesome in the same way, in drier 
pastures. Both are perennial, and to get rid of 
them their bulbs must be perseveringly rooted out 
when the leaves begin to appear in spring. 

Allmaii} Gbohob James (1812-98), zoologist, 
born at Cork, professor of botany in Dublin ( 1844- 
66) and of natural history in Edinburgh (1856-70), 
wrote on polyzoa and hyaroids. 

AlToa.) a seaport town in Clackmannanshire, 
on the left bank of the tidal Forth, 6 miles E. of 
Stirling, and 26 WNW. of Edinburgh. Among 
its buildings are the couniy court-house (1866), 
the handsome new town-hall (1888^ the com 
exchange (1862), and the paiish church (1819); 
and its special feature is the Lime-ti’ee Walk 
(1714), leading up from the harbour. It is an 
active centre of trade and manufactures, the 
latter including whisky, ale, woollen yam, gloss, 
iron ; there is some shipbuilding, and coal is 
exported from pits m the neighbourhood. The 
harbour is fair, naying been greatly improved in 
1863. The Forth is here crossed by a railway 
viaduct (1886 ), and theie is steam-communication 
^ the river with Edinburgh. Close by is Alloa 
House (1838), the seat of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, with Alloa Tower, 89 feet high, and bnilt 
about 1223. Here Queen Maiy spent part of her 
childhood, as also did James VI. and Piince Henry. 
Pop. (1841) 5443 ; (1911) 11,893 ; (1931) 13,323. 

AUob'rogfeS) a Celtic race of Gaul, whose terri- 
toiy lay between the Ishre, the Lake of Geneva, and 
the Enone, corresponding to the later Dauphin^ 
and Savoy. Their chief town was Vienna (Vienne ) ; 
their frontier town against the Helvetii, Geneva. 
First heard of as alhes of Haanibsl at the time of 
his invasion, M8 B.C., they were subjected to the 
Roman yoke in 121 by Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
thence called Allobrogicus, and from that time 
were ^vemed as a part of Gallia Narbonensis. 
But they were civilis^ witii difficully, and were 
ever ready for rebellion. 

AllocnlilOD, a solemn address delivered by the 
pope to a secret consistory of cardinals, treating 
general^ of some importamt crisis in the affairs 
of the Church. Allocutions are usually published 
afterwards, as they explain the attitude and 
sumuMirise the position of the Holy See on the 
particular point at issue. 

^^ULo'dlnm* or Allodial System, is technically 
used to describe the holding of land in absolute 
o^vue^ship as opposed to the lendal system of land 
o^eremp. The etymology of the word allod or 
f ° j ^ disputed ; but, on the eErtabliahmeut of the 
feudal systein,' the word came into general nse to 


denote an estate in land held in independent owner- 
ship as distinct from a fief. The allodial holder, 
holding his land of no other man, was in a position 
markedly different from that of a feudal tenant, 
and was free from the homage, military services, 
and other burdens attending feudal tenure. The 
system of absolute or allodial ownership, under 
various names, obtained both in Celtic and in 
Teutonic comiiiuiiities throughout Western Europe ; 
and in mauy countries it continued to subsist aloug- 
side the feudal system. It would appear that, in 
Anglo-Saxon times, allodial ownei'sbip by individuals 
or groups of individuals was the usual ( though 
not the only) kind of ownership of land in England. 
In Anglo-Norman and late Anglo-Saxon documents 
allodium is the regular Latin equivalent for bod and 
or booklond, which at that era was the ordinary 
EngHsb term for land held in several property 
under the express terms of a written insbrunreut, or 
book as it was then called. After the Norman 
Conquest the principle of the feudal tenure of 
land was definitely established in England ; and 
under the influence of the King’s Courts all forms 
of landowning, whether derived from the feudal 
grants of King Willram and his tenants, or from 
Saxon usage \riiicb had survived the Conquest, were 
forced to fit the principle of feudal tenure. Ilence 
it became a firndaiuental doctrine in the English 
law of real property that ' the king is tlie universal 
lord and original proprietor of all the lands in his 
kingdom, and that no man doth or can possess any 
art of it but what has mediately or immediately 
een derived as a gift from him to be held upon 
feudal services’ (Blackstone, vol, ii m 61, Kbit’s 
edition). In short, under the law of England, all 
English land owned by a subject is held mediately 
or immediately from the crown. Allodial ovraei- 
ship can^be in the king alone. By the law of 
Scotland, all property and superiorities belonging 
to the crown itself, and manses and glebes, the 
right to which is vested by the designation of ti)e 

? iealwtery, are regarded at common law as allodial. 

'he Church of Scotland Act, 1926, sec. 28 (3) makes 
provision for parish churches and manses bsing 
vested in the Church of Scotland General Trustees 
to the same effect as if lield feudally of the Crown. 
Moreover, in the islands of Orkney and Shetland, 
which prior to 1468 were port of the kingdom of 
Norway allodial ownership, in the form of Udal 
landowning, remains. TheseUdal lands areentirely 
free from feudal services. In the United States, 
although the word fee is in use, the feudal relation 
does not exist, and the title to land is essentially 
allodial. Evejy tenant in fee ample has a free and 
independent right of property in nis land. 

Allonge Wig, a form of wig said to have been 
designedly Binet, Louis XlVT’s barber. Its ap- 
pearanoe is well known from poi4a:aits of the king 
and Ills contemporaries. 

AUophane, a hydrated silicate of aluminium, 
AlaSr0g,6H2O, occurs amorphously in veins. 

Allorl* See Bronzino 

Allotments* small plots of land let to tenants 
for cultivation, may he provided by private land- 
owners and let direct to individnals or allotment 
associations without any intervention on the part 
of a local authority. But the terms ‘ allotments ’ 
and ‘ allotment gardens ’ are now generally applied 
to lands provided hy local anthorities acting under 
the powers contained in the Allotments Acts, 1908 
to 1926. In 1796 a select committee of the House 
of Commons reported favourably on the policy of 
providing lands for allotments ; and in 1819 and in 
1831 act^ were passed for this object. The severe 
distress among the labourers, and the alarming rise 
of the rates under the old poor-law, forced the snb- 
jeot on the attention of the legislature. The various 
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Enclosure Acts contained provisions for the reserva- 
tion of allotments for the labouring poor as com- 
pensation for the advantages lost to them thiough 
the enclosure of lan^. But these provisions were 
very limited in their application and effect. In 
1868 it was ascertained by a government com- 
mission that 7a000,000 acres had been enclosed since 
1760, with very scanty provision for the poor. 
From the General Enclosure Act of 1845 down to 
1867, 484,893 acies were enclosed, and of this 
amount only 2110 acres were set aside foi the poor. 
In 1887 an Allotments Act was passed, which gave 
to local authorities compulsory powers for the 
acquisition of land for allotments. The powers 
conferred by that act were extended by the Allot- 
ments Act, 1890, the Local Government Act, 1894, 
and the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1007. 
These acts were revised and consolidated in the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, which 
is the foundation of the existing law on the sub- 
ject in England and Wales. The more important 
statntes passed subsequently to the date of that 
act are the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1910; 
the Allotments Acts, 1022 and 1925 ; and the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1926. These acts, 
together with certain other statutes dealing with 
the matter, form a complicated code defining the 
duties and powers of local authorities in relation 
to the provision of allotments, and regulating the 
tenure of allotments. A distinction — ^important 
as regards the determination of tenancy and the 
compensation payable on such determination — 
is made under tlie acts between an ‘allotment’ 
and an ‘allotment-garden.’ An allotment is any 
parcel of land of not more than two acres in extent 
or, if provided by a local authority, of not more than 
five acres in extent, held by a tenant under a land- 
lord and cultivated as a farm or a garden, or partly 
as a garden and partly as a farm. An allotment- 
garden is ‘ an allotment not exceeding 40 poles in 
extent, which is wholly or mainly cultivated by 
the occupier for the production of vegetables or fruit 
crops for consumption by himself or his family^.’ 
(Allotments Act, 1922, sec. 22.) The great majoii^ 
of allotments in England and Wales come within 
the category of allotment-gardens. Laud for allot- 
ments and allotment-gardens may he acquir^ by 
local anthoiities either by pnrohMe or by hiring, 
and provision is made for land being hired or ^ r- 
chased either by agreement or by compulsion. For 
the puipose of providing ollotment-gardeiis, os 
distinct from allotments, a local authority is also 
empoweied to enter upon unoccupied land. The 
Ministiy of Agriculture is charged with a general 
oversight of the work of the local allotment autho- 
rities, and the Ministry of Health supervises the 
finance. If a local authority fail to satisfy, to 
the extent to which it is reasonably praoticahle, the 
demand for allotment-gardens, the Ministry of Agii- 
cnlbure may act through officers of the Ministry 
appointed for the pnrpose—these officers being, by 
the Act of 1926, suWituted for the Small Holdings 
Commissioners under the earlier acts. Lands let 
by a local authoiity for use as allotments are to be 
let at the full fair rent for such use (Act of 1922, 
sec. 16 (3) ). The tenure of such lands as regards 
length of notice to quit, compensation payable to 
tenants on quitting, right or tenants to remove 
fruit-trees, fencing, iScc., is regu^ted mainly_ by 
the Allotment Acts. The conditions of letting, 
as regards cultivation and similar matters, are 
generally regulated by rules made by the local 
authority, >^011 require to he confirmed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. ‘Model Rules’ M to 
aJlotment-gardens have been issued by the Mmistry. 
A tenant cannot sub-let except with the consent 
of the local authority. One person is not entitled 
to hold allotments acquired under the acts which 


exceed five acres in extent. There are statutory 
provisions designed to encourage the ormnisation 
of allotment-holdera on a co-operative basis, and 
the foimation of societies to assist them in the pur- 
ohase of their requirements and in the sale of their 
surplus pioduce. ‘Approved Societies ’—defined in 
sec. 8 of the Act of 1925 — can obtain loans from the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners for the pur- 
chase of lands for allotments. The Ministiy of 
Agriculture, in its report for the year 1925, esti- 
mated that, at the end of 1925, the total number of 
allotments in England and Wales was 1,106,000, 
of which approximately 48 per cent, in number, 
and 42 per cent, in area, weie provided by public 
authorities. 

In Scotland the statute law regarding allot- 
ments is contained in the Allotments (Scotland) 
Act, 1892; the Local Goveinment (Scotland) Act, 
1894, Part iv. ; the Land Settlement (Scotland) 
Act, 1919, Pait iii. ; and the Allotments (Scot- 
land) Act, 1922. These statutes are substantially 
similar in scope and effect to the Ei^lish allo^ 
menta acts. See E. L. Mitchell, 5^ Law of 
Allotments (1922), London (King); Land Laws, 
Peasant Peopbietoebhip, Ceopteb. 

Allotropy is the peculiaritj^, which certain ele- 
ments exhimt, of existing in two or moi-e distinct 
modifications, which, although chemically identical, 
usually differ very much in their physical proper- 
ties such as colour, density, hai'dness, and so forth. 

The element carbon, v^ch is a constituent of 
the very numerous chemical compounds commonly 
called organic bodies, is known in several allotropic 
modifications. Of these, two crystalline forms 
occur in nature — ^the first, the widely distributed 
but comparatively rare diamond ; and the second, 
graphite or black-lead, familiar to all as the 
suMtonce used in the manufacture of the so- 
called lead pencils. These two forms of carbon 
occur, as has been said above, crystallised— the 
diamond, in forms related to the cube, while 
^phite crystallises in thin hexagonal plat^ ; and 
they thus present an example of what chemists call 
dvmorphismf or the occurrence of the same sub- 
stance in two totally distinct crystalline forms, 
which are not geometrically related to each other. 

Besides the two crystalline forms of carbon found 
in nature in an almost pure state ( graphite usually 
contains at least a small proportion ox impurities), 
the various kinds of wood and animal charcoal, 
and coke, consiat of carbon in a more or less pure 
state, "Tliese latter kinds of carbon are called 
anwrphous, because they have not any definite 
crystalline form. 

It is almost needless to point out the entire 
difference from each other in regard to colour, 
transparency, hardness, and other physic^ pro- 
perties of tne diamond and of graphite, diamond 
being, when quite pure, colourless and transparent, 
and the hardest of known substoncM ; while 
graphite is black and opaque, and sufficiently soft 
to mark paper easily. That the various forms of 
caxhon are chemically identical, is proved by btir pi n g 
any of them in oxygen, when in each case it is 
found that caxhonic acid gas is produced md 
nnf.liing else, and that exactly the same quantity 
of gM is produced from equal wei^ts of tiie 
various kinds. ^ 

Tti the case of many allotropic substaMes m is 
possible easily to convert one modffication into 
another, hut this is not markedly w? in ffie case of 
carbon. When diamond is heated in the electrie 
arc, out of contact with the air, it blackens and 
swells np into a somewhat xsoke-like mass. Many 
attempts have been naade to prepare artificial 
diamonds from the more common Iri nds of carbon ; 
and some measure of success has been attained by 
allowing carbon to sepaiate, at a moderate tempera- 
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with silvei the compound is completely dissolved. 
Silver, on the othei hand, leadily dissolves in 
nitiic acid, hut it will not do so when mixed 
with a large quantity of gold. 

The strength or cohesion of an alloy is generally 
greater than the mean cohesion of the metals con- 
tained therein, or even that of the most cohesive of 
its constituents. Thus, the breaking weight of a 
bar of copper or tin is veiy much lower than the 
biealdng weight of a bar of the same size composed 
of ceitain alloys of tin and copper. 

For alloys of iron (high-speed steels, stainless 
steel, &c.), see Iron and Steel, Chromium, 
Molybdenum, &c. 

The most useful alloy in the arts is Biass (q.v.). 
This compound metal is next to iron in impoitance. 
Several kinds are made vaiying in composition 
from equal parts of copper and zinc, to five parts of 
copper with one of zinc. Accoiding to the propoi- 
tions of these metals in the alloy it is called sheet- 
brass, Pinchbeck ( q.v.), Dutch hi ass or Dutch Metal 
( q. V. ), ordinary yellow brass, Muntz’s metal or ship- j 
sheathing biass, and so on j 

Theie are some important alloys of copper and 
tin — among them Bronze (q.v.). Gun-metal (see 
Cannon), Bell-metal (see Bell), and Speculum 
Metal (q.v.). In those the proportions vary fiom 
equal parts of coppei and tin, to ten parts of copper 
with one of tin. The most cohesive — that is, the 
strongest — of them is a hionze consisting of six parts 
of copper to one of tin The addition of a little 
phosphorus to a bronze containing from 7 to 8 per 
cent, of tin gives it greatei hardness, elasticity, 
and toughness. This alloy (phosphoi- bronze) is 
much used foi paita of machineiy. 

German Silver (q.v.) is an alloy composed, in its 
best quality, of two parts of zinc, four of copper, 
and one of nickel. Britannia Metal (q.v.) gene- 
lally consists of about ninety-two parts of tin, 
eight of antimony, and two of copper. This is a 
softer metal than German silver, but both are 
largely manufactured into such objects as teapots, 
jugs, spoons, and the like, many of them being 
plated with silver. Nickel-copper alloys are used 
in the United States, Belgium, and Germany for 
coins. 

Pewter is a tin alloy which ivas more used 
foimerly than now. Its composition varies. Com- 
monly, it consists of four paits of tin to one of 
lead, but aoraetimqp it is tin with a little copper. 
Type metal (see Type) is an alloy of lead with 
antimony and some tin, but the proportions va^. 
Fusible metal melts at low temperatures ; one kind 
is composed of three parts of tin, five of lead, and 
eight of bismuth, and melts in hot water. This 
alloy is now a good deal employed in stereotyping, 
and in obtaining copies of woodcuts. ‘ Albion 
metal,’ which is largely used in some minor Bii niing- 
ham manufactuies, is an example of two metaJs 
combined by pressure, and therefore is not, stncty 
speaking, an alloy. It consists of tin laid on lead, 
the two metals being made to cohere by passing 
them between lolleis. W^hite, oi anti -friction, 
metal, which has been much employed for certain 
kinds of machinery bearings, has in one variety a 
-composition of eighty-five parts of tin, ten of anti- 
mony, and five of copper. 

Aluminium -bronze (see Aluminium), an alloy 
very closely resembling gold in appearance, which 
is much used for pencil-cases, chains, and some 
larger objects, vanes in composition from ninety- 
five of copper and five of aluminium, to ninety of 
copper and ten of aluminium. A compound of snver 
and aluminium is sometimes used for watch-springs, 
and for spoons and forks. Dentists use a very 
ductile alloy composed of two parts by weight of 
silver and one of platinum. A metal formed of 
nine parts of platinum and one pari of iridium was 
12 


employed for the standaid metre-measures by the 
Parisian commission for the interaational metrical 
system. An alloy of osmium and iridium, which 
is not attacked by acids, is used for tipping gold 
pens, and sometimes also for the bearings of the 
mariner’s compa&s. 

Steiliiig silvei consists of 11 oz. 2 dwt of silver 
and 18 dwt of copper in the tioy pound That is, 
it contains 7 ‘5 per cent, of copper. The Coinage 
Act of 1920 (10 Geo. V. chap 3) reduced the stan- 
dard fineness of silver coins from this proportion to 
50 pel cent. The piopoition of aliot/ in gold coin 
and plate is also regulated by law. It is well 
to state that an assayer or bullion- dealer uses 
the term allov in a different sense from what 
may he caUed its common meaning. He would 
say that standard silver contains 18 dwt. of 
ctMoy in the pound troy; but the more general, 
or at least, the more scientific, way is to call 
it an alloy of mlver and copper. It is the same 
with gold. Pure silver is too soft to be used for 
any thing which is to be much handled. A little 
copper imparts to it greater hardness and toughness, 
ancf makes it more easily fusible. The alloy used 
for English is said to wear better than tlmt used for 
any foreign silver coin, although the difference in 
one or two cases is small. 

When gold is to be used for coins, jewelry, or 
plate, it requires to he alloyed with wpper or 
silver, or with both, iu order to harden it. lake 
silver, it is too soft when pure. There are five 
legal standards in Great Britain for articles mode 
of gold — ^Le. alloyed gold, apart from coin. These 
are called 22, 18, 15, 12, ami 9 carat gold. That is 
to say, these figures represent the number of parts 
of pure gold m every tiventy-four parts of the 
aJIoy used by the goldstmth or jeweller. English 
sovereigns are made of a mixture of twenty-two 

E axts gold to two of copper, and thie is called 
2-carat or standard gold. In Germany, Italy, 
and the United States, standard gold for the 
coinage is 21-6 carats. Grold jewelry usually 
contains both copper and silver, and, according to 
the proportion of constitnenis, the objects have 
different shades of yellow. 

In the United States, it is declared by law that 
the standard for both gold and silver coins shall be 
such, that of a thousand ports by weight, nine 
hundred shall he of pure metal, and one hundred 
of alloy. Fovraeily it was provided that the alloy 
of gold coins might be of either copper or silver ; 
but now only copper is used in the alloy either of 
silver or gold coins. 

Jill-Salnts’ Bay, ia the state of Bahia, on 
the coast of Bra^, forms a superb natural 
hOThour, in which the navies of the whole world 
might ride at anchor. Its lergtb from N. to S. is 
37 miles j its breadth from E. to W. 27. The 
town of Bahia (q.v.) lies just within it. 

AU'Saillts' Day, in older English All-Hallow^ 
AH-HaUowmas, or simply Hallowmas, a church 
festival, introduced because of the impossibility 
of keeping a separate day for every s^t. 
early as ine 4th century, on the cessation of the 
pBrsecutioji, the Buiidfiby aiter Saster was appointM 
by the Greek Church for commemorating the 
marlyiB generally ; and in the Church of Home a 
Himil ftr iMtival was introduced about 610, when 
the old heathen Pantheon (the present Rotonda, 
or Santa Maria dei Martin) was eonsecrat^ on 
13th March. But the real festival of AH 
was first regularly instituted by G^oiy TV. in 
^6, on 1st November. The choice of the day was 
doubtless determined by the fact' that November 1. 
ox rather the eve or night preceding it, was one of 
the four great feativolfl (Ist February, Ist May, 
Ist August, and Ist November) of the heathen 
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■nations of the north; for it was the policy of the 
church to supplant heathen hy Christian observ- 
ances. See Beltane and Halloween. 


Allseed [Badiola Itnoides), a small weed of the 
family Linaceae, found in damp, sandy placesinEurope 
(including Britain) and North Africa. The mmute 
tetramerous flowers have sepals cleft in three. 

Allsop, Thomas ( 1796-1880), a native of Derby- 
shire and London stockbroker, was the ‘helpful 
friend ’ of Coleridge and Lamb, and a ayi^athiser 
\yith Feargiis O’Connor and Oisini. He pub- 
lished Letters, Correspondence, arid Recollections 
of Coleridge. 


Allsopp, Samuel (1780-1838), a member of the 
great brewing establishment of AJlsopp & Sons, 
Bnrton- on -Trent, was a descendant of an old 
family, and ivas noted for the charities of his public 
and ^iivate life. He was succeeded m the business 
by his sons, CImiles James, William, and Heniy 
( 1811-87 ). To the lost of these the modeni develop- 
ment of the film is largely due He represented 
Woi cestershire in parliament (1874-80), and in 1880 
was created a baronet. Aftor his letirenieut, he 
WM raised to the peerage under the title of Loid 
Hiiidlip of Hindlip and Alsop-en-le-Dale. In 1887 
the concern was convei’ted into a limited company. 
All Souls College. See Oxford. 

All-Souls’ Bay, a festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which falls on 2d November. 
The phject of it is, by prayers and almsgiving to 
alleviate the suflfetings of the souls in pureatory. 
It waa first mstitated in the monastery of (Sugny, 
993, and is said to have orimnated thus : A pilgrim 
returning from the Holy Land, was driven hy a 
storm on a rocl^ island somewhere between SioBy 
and Theasalonica. Here he found a hermit, who 
told him that among the cliffs of the island was 
situated the opening into the netherworld, through 
wMch huge fifamea ascended, and the gmana and 
ones of souls tormented hy evil angels were and- 
ihle. The hemiit hod also fieqnently heard the 
complaints and imprecations of the devils, at the 
number of sonla that were tom from them hy the 
prayers and alms of the pious ; they were especially 
e^ged, he said, against the_ abbot and monks of 
^^guy. The pilgiim on liis anival acquainted 
Odilo, abbot of Clugny, mth what had come to 
^owledge, and the abbot thereupon appointed 
the day after All Saints to he kept in ids monastery 
as an_ annual festival for ‘ AU ^ouls.’ The observ- 
ance in a short time became general, without any 
ordinance at large on the subject. 

Allspice. See Pimento, Calycanthus. 


AUston, Washington, an American painter, 
was bom at Waccomaw, South Carolina, in 1779. 
He graduated at Hansard in 1800, and went next 
ycM to London to study art at the Royal Academy 
under Fuseli. From 1804 to 1809 he resided in 
Rome, studying the old mastei's and attaining some 
distinction ; and theie he formed an intimacy with 
ThoivaJdaen and Coleridge. After a short stay 
America (1809) he once more visited England 
gained the 200-guiaea prize of the 
British Institution. In 1817 he went to Paris, and 
the y^r ^er returned to America, and perman- 
ently fixed his residence at Cambridge Port, near 
^ston, where he lived, cultivating his art and 
toe muses, till his death on 9th July 1843. In 
1819 he had been elected a London A.RA' His 
pictmes are very numerous, the best being scrip- 
tiur^ subjects A composition of great size, 
Belshazzar s Feast,’ occupied from time to time 
the l^t ^ento-five years of his life, hut was left 
u nfinis hed. Allston’s style is noble, bin ideas ore 
imaginative, and many of his paintings evince a 
tme poetic spirit. In coloniing, he imitated the 


Venetian school, and for this reason he has been 
styled ‘the American Titian.’ Coleridge said of 
Allston, that he was suipassed by no man of his 
age for artistic and poetic geniua He was author 
of a poem. The Sylphs of the Seasoiis (1813), the art- 
novel, Moncddi (1842), and Lectures on Art (ed. hy 
Dana, 1850). See his Life by Flagg (1893). 

All the Talents (Ministry of). See Gren- 
ville (William Wyndham, Lord). 

Alluvion takes place wlieie soil is added to 
land by a nver or by the sea by impel ceptible 
tlegiees. Allnvio in Roman law was a recognised 
mode of acq^niuug owneiship, the effect being that 
the owner of the land to which such increment was 
made became ovvuei of the iuciement. It was dis- 
tinguished from avulsio, which takes place where a 
portion of giouiid is, by a sudden and violent flood, 
cairied away from one man’s land to another man’s 
land ; foi in this case the ground so torn away 
remains in the ownership of the foimer propiiotor. 
In English and Scots law these rules of Roman 
law aie geneially followed. In England land 
gained from the sea by gradual silting up, so oe 
in time to make it terra Jirma, belongs to tlie 
owner of the adjoining land; hut if the increment 
be sudden and considerable it belongs to the crown. 
In Scotland ground gr-adually silted up by the sea 
becomes the property of the owner of the adjoining 
land if, under his title or as a matter of fact, the 
boundary of his land is the sea or the flood-mark. 
In the United States an increment of soil on the 
shore of the sea or on the barrk of a river", if gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly made, goes to the owner of 
the land adjoining, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Roman and English law. 

Alluviiiiii, a term originally applied to those 
deposits which were supposed to have been formed 
pbsequently to the Flood, wliile Diluvium (q.v.) 
inclmfed the rtrata produced by it. In modem geo- 
logical classiflcation, these two ter’uis have ceased to 
be used in this sense. By alluvium is now meant 
any earthy material deposited hy the ordinary opera- 
tion of water in motion. Hence it includes toe mud, 
silt, sand, and gi-avel brought down hy streams and 
rivers, and spread over lower lands, where it fre- 
quently forms flats and terr-aces. Some geologists 
extend the term to those Avide accmnuIationB of 
silt and inud which ar-e formed in the upper reaches 
of estuaries, and laid bare at low tide. These are 
^oken of as mai-ine alluvium. See Delta, 
Denudation. 

Allygurli. See Aligarh. 

Allyl (Lat. allium, ‘garlic’) is an orgoiric radi- 
cal, represented when in combination hy CjHb, and 
in the free state by CgHjo. See Gaelic ( Oil of). 

Alina, a river in the Crimea, rising at the foot 
of the Tcliadir Dagh, and flowing AvestAvord into the 
Boy of Kalamita, about half-Avay between Eupatoiia 
and Sebastopol. On the steep banks of this stream, 
through the channel of Avluoh the British troops 
Avaded amidst a showei' of hnllets, a brilliant victoiy 
WM Avon on the 20th of September 1864, by the 
^lied armies of Britain ana France, tinder Lord 
Raglan and Marshal St Am and, over the Russian 
army commanded hy Prince Menschikoff. It was 
the first battle of the Crimean Avar. 

Aliiia,-AtBi from 1927 capital of the Cossack 
Republic. See Vyernyi. 

Almacailt&r, a name for circles of altitude 
paraBel to the horizon, and hence for on astro- 
nomical instrument for determining time and 
latitude. The alma,cantar consists of a telescope 
revolving on a horizontal axis, which can he 
clamped at any altitude, the whole resting on a 
float sustaiuea in a trough of mercury. The 
clamped telescope, when its floating support is 
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turned, will therefore trace out a circle of equ^ 
altitude, and hy the transits of stars across this 
circle, time and latitude can be obtained with very 
great accuracy. It can also be used for deter- 
mining the apparent places of the heavenly bodies. 

Almack’Sj a suite of assembly-rooms in King 
Street, St James’s, They were nnilt in 1766 by 
Almack, a tavern- keepei ; but for a century (they 
were closed in 1890) they were known as Willis’s 
Rooms, from the name of Almack’s heir. The 
name is chiefly associated Avith the balls that, fromi 
the opening ot the rooms till about 1840, weie held 
there undei the management of a committee of ladies 
of high rank ; and the circle having admission to 
the balls at Almack’s was at the beginning of the 
century regarded os the seventh heaven of the 
fashionable world. Willis’s Rooms ware also used 
for dinners and concerts. Almack seems to have 
been a Highlander called MacCaul or M'All, who 
tiansposed his name when he came to London as 
valet to a nobleman Almack’s (17W), where 
high play was indulged in, became Brooks’s in 1778. 
See iVoias and Queries for 1891. Almack died in 
1781, leaving a large fortune to his family. 

Alma’da, a tmvn of Portugal, in Estremadura, 
on a height opposite Lisbon ; pop. 7000. 

Almad^U, oi AliMABfiN DEL Azogue (‘the 
Mines of Quioksilvei ’), a town in Spain, 60 miles 
WSW. of Ciudad Real, in the chain of the SieiTa 
Morena ; pop. 10,000. Its rich quickailvei -mines, in 
twelve galleries one below the other, yield hundreds 
of tons annually. The present mines, which have 
been carried to a depth of 1200 feet, date from the 
17th centui'y ; but quicksilver was largely worked 
heie by the Romans in the time of Pliny. Crown 
property, they were rented by tlie Fuggein of Augs- 
burg (1525-1646), and by the Rothschilds in tlie 
19th centuiy. Both cinnabar and native mercury 
occur. — N ew Almaden, in the Coast Range, Cali- 
fornia, 12 miles from San Josd, was first worked 
regularly for mercury in 1846, and used to yield as 
much as 2,000,000 Ih. a year. 

Al'magesty the name given by the Arabs to 
the great work of the astronomer Ptolemy (q.v.). 

Alma'srro, a town of New Castile, Spain, 13 
miles ES£. of Ciudad Real. It bos a great manu- 
facture of lace. Pop. 9000. 

Alina giro, Diego de, a Spanish conquistador, 
was bom in 1464 or 1476, and was a foundling who 
derived bis name from the town near whioh he was 
found. After serving in the army, he sailed to 
seek his fortune in the New World, where he 
amassed considerable wealth by plunder, and 
became one of the leading members of the young 
colony of Darien. In 1622 be formed, with Pizorro, 
the design of conquering Pern — an undertaking 
crowned ten years afterwards with marvellons suc- 
cess. Receivmg permission from the Spanish court 
to conquer for himself a special province south of 
Pizarro^a territory, he marched on Chile in 1636, 
penetrated as far as the Coqnimbo, end returned 
m 1637, just when the Peruvians had flown to anna 
and shut up the Spaniards in Cuzco and Lima. 
As these towns lay south of Pizarro’s district, they 
were claimed by AJmagro. He dispersed the 
Peruvian army bOTore Cuzco, and advanced against 
Lima, hoping to make himself sole maater of the 
country. _ But on the 6th April 1638, he was 
defeated in a desperate engagement with the 
Spaniards under Pizarro near Cuzco ; and on the 
26th, he was strangled in prison, and his corpse 
beheaded in the market-place of Cnzoo. His 
half-caste son, Diego, collecting some hundreds of 
his father’s followers, stormed Pizarro’s palace, 
and slew him ( 1641 ) ; then proclaimed mmsslf 
captain-general of Pern; but, defeated in the 


bloody battle of Chupos (16th September 1542), he 
was executed along with forty of ms companions. 

Almall'. See Elmali. 

Alma Mater (Lat., ‘nourishing mother’) is a 
name riven to a university in relation to those who 
have derived instruction from it. The word alma 
(‘nounahing,’ ‘ kindly ’) was applied by the Latin 
authors to such of the deities as were friendly to 
men-^Ceres, Venus, &c. — and also to the earth, 
the light, the day, wine, and the soiL 

Al'maiiaCt a word applied in Roger Bacon's 
Opus Majus (1267) to permanent tablra sho'wing 
the apparent movemente of the heavenly bodies. 
It IB the Italian cdmanacco (about 1345), the French 
almanach, and the Spanish almanaque^ the immedi- 
ate source of all which, according to Sir J. Murray, 
was apparently a Spanish- Arabic al-man&lih, an 
Arabic-Castilian vocabulary ( 1506 ) giving mandkh, 
‘a calendar,’ and manah, ‘a sun-dial.’ Further 
than this one cannot go, though attempts have 
been made to explain manaJch from Semitic sources, 
and to connect it with the Latin manacvs (properly 
Tti^cBUs), ‘a sun-dial,’ of Vitruvius, or with the 
almeniehiaka (in Eusebius, quoting Porphyrins ), 
an Egyptian word signifying ‘dany observation 
of things.’ The Fcusti (q.v.) of the Romans 
came nearer to our modem almanacs than the 
‘ almanacs ’ known to Roger Bacon and Chancer, for 
it was not till the 15th century that almanacs or 
^hemerides were prepared for definite periods, such 
as fifty or ten years ; nor till the 16th for a single 
year. Thus, the earliest printed almanac was that 
Pro plurtbus amus, published at Vienna in 1457 
by the celebrated astronomer Purbaeh ; whilst that 
printed at Nuremberg in 1473, by bis pupil Regio- 
montanus, was for the thirty years from 1476 to 
1606. The printer Engel of Vienna commenced the 

P ublication of an ahuanac in 1491 ; and Stdfier of 
'ubingen, in 1524. Copies of these are now veiy 
rare. In 1533 Rabelais pubHshed, at Lyons, his 
almanac for that year, and renewed the publication 
in 1535, 1548, and 1660. The fame and popularity 
of the celebrated astrologer, Nostradamus (q.v.b 
gave such on impulse to the publication of pr^c- 
tions, that, in 1679, Henry IIL of France pro- 
hibited the insertion of any political prophecies in 
almanacs — a prohibition renewed by Louis XHL 
in 1628. Before this, in the reign of Charles IZ., 
a royal ordonnanoe required every almanac to be 
stamped vrith the approval of the oiocesan bishop. 

Prophetic almanacs still circulate to an incredible 
extent in France, in the rural districts and among 
the uneducated The most popular of all these is 
the Almanach Ltigeois, a venerable remnant of 
sn^istition. It was first published at Li4ge in 
16^, and ascribed to MattMen Laensbergh, whose 
existence at any time seems very problemati- 
cal. The AlTnanach Liigeois was a most con- 
venient one for the illiterate, since by certain 
symbols attached to certain dates, the most un- 
lettered persons conld follow its instmctions ; thus 
the rude representation of a phial announced the 
proper phase of the moon under which a draught 
of medicine should be taken j a pill-box d^g- 
nated the planet most propitious for pills ; a pair 
of scissors pointed out the proper period for cut- 
ting hair, a lancet for letting blood. Of course, 
amidst innumerable predictions, some may natu- 
rally be expected to come to pass. So in 1774, 
f.biH almanac predicted that in the April of that 
year a royal favourite would play her last part. 
Madame Dnbairy took the prediction to herself, 
and repeatedly exclaimed ■ ‘I wish this villanous 
month of April were over.’ In May Louis XV. 
died, and Madame Dubatry’s last part was really 
played. The credit of old Mattnieu was estao- 
n^ed more firmly f-bap ever. In 1852 a number of 
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oommissionei’s, appointed by M. Maupas, minister 
of police, having examined between 7000 and 8000 
of the national cbapbooka, which included a great 
number of almanacs, pronounced them so deleteii- 
ouB, that it became necessary forcibly to check their 
circulation. 

In England, so far was any restraint from being 
put upon the publication of prophetic almanacs, or 
‘ Pro^ostications,’ as they were usually called, 
that James I. gave a monopoly of the trade to the 
two Universities and the Stationers’ Company, 
under whose patronage, and with the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop oi Canterbury, flouiislied such 
pi'oductions as Lilly’s JfeT’Zmz Uphemeris ( 1644-81 ), 
jPoor Hobin’s Almanac (1664-1824), and Moore's 
AlmanaCi under the editorship of Heni'y Andrews^ 
which reached an annual sale of more than half 
a million (1743-1820); yet ‘it would be difficult 
to find, in so small a compass, an equal quantity of 
ignorance, piofligacy, and imposture, as was con- 
densed in these publications.’ The memory of 
Partridge, from 1678 to 1713 the prophet of the 
Stationers’ Company, is preserved in Pmpe’s Rape 
of the Look, and in Swift’s lively burl^que, ui 
which the prophet’s own death was predicted. In 
1776 a decision of the Court of Common Fleas, in 
favour of a bookseller named Caman, abolished the 
monopoly of the Stationers’ Company. In 1779 
Lord North brought in a bill renewing their 
privileges. After a powerful speech against the 
measure by Erakine, who exposed the pernicious 
influence of the productions pubhahed under the 
monopoly, it was rejected. The Stationers’ Com- 
pany, however, still maintained their ground by 
buying up all rival ahnanacs ; and it was not nTitni 
the publication, in 1828, of the British Almanac by 
the Society for the DifiFusion of Usefnl Enowledge, 
that the eyes of the EngHah public became opened 
to the irrational and deleteriouB nature of the com- 
modity which their own indifiference or foUy, as 
inuch as the selfishness of their purveyore, bi^d 
hitherto maintained in existence. The success of 
this admirable pubUcation stimulated the Stationera’ 
Company to publish the Englishman's Almanac, 
The British Almanac from 1870 to 1914 was the 
prmcipal almanac published by the Sbationeis’ 
Company. Whitaker's Almanack is a valuable 
compendium of infoimation, started in 1869, and 
now extending, with supplement, to over 1000 pages. 

In Scotland the earliest ahnanacs seem to have 
been produced about the beginning of the 16th 
eentuiy. Shortly after the beginning of the 
17th century, the ahnanacs or ‘prognostications’ 
published at Aberdeen had begun to enjoy a 
celebrity which is hardly yet extmct. About 1077 
they were sold for a plack each ; and the annual 
circulation amounted, on an average, to 60,000 
copies- lo 1683 appeared a rival puhlioation, 
mder the title of Edinburgh's True Almanack, or a 
New Prognosti^ion, For a long time the Scottish 
almajiacB contiiiued, like all others of that age, to 
contain little besides a calendar, with a list of fairs, 
^d— what constituted the meat attraction— pre- 
motions^ of the weather. But something more 
instructive and comprehensive became requisite, 
and the Edinburgh Almanac seems to have been 
among the to respond to this requirement of 
adi^cing civilisation; for, by various additions, 
sn^ ^ a list of Scottish members of parliament, it 
had, in 1745, been extended from the ori^al 10 
pages to 36. In twelve years from that date, it 
h^ swelled to 72 pages ; in 1779 it had reached 
262 pages. _ Fiom 1837 to 1932 it was published 
imder the title of Oliver ds Boyd's New Edinburgh 
Almanac, and extended, -with supplements, to 
Mme 2400 pages. It contained a vast amount of 
information on public matters, especially on those 
connected with Scotland. What ‘O. and B.’ was 


to Scotland, is Thom's Irish Almanac (1843) to 
Ireland — a work not less excellent, and even moie 
extensive. 

Of important national almanacs are the French 
Almanack Royal, afteiwaids Imp&rial, now 
National, begun in 1679, a bulky octavo volume, 
full of useful infoimation; aud the American 
Almanac and Trenswi'y of Fact, ataited iu 1878. 
The earliest Aineiicau almanac was published 
by William Biadfoid, at Philadelpliia, in 1687. 
Franklin’s Poor Richard's Almanac (1732-67) may 
be noticed. 

The Ahnanach de Qotha, published annually at 
Gotha by the great geogiapliical house of Justus 
Perthes, has a European, or rather a cosmopolitan 
character It was begun in 1764, lu tiie German 
language, in winch it was continued until Napoleon 
I became emperoi , when it was changed to the 
French language; siuce the Fiaiico-German war 
of 1871 It lias been published in both tongues. 
Tire almanac is a stnall pocket volume, contauiiag 
some 1500 pages of small type, and recording 
the soveieigiia and presidents, and the present 
or late royal, mediatised, and noble families, of 
eveiy civilised countiy, with the civil, diplomatic, 
militaiy, and naval officers, a great amount of 
statistical information, compact Huiiimariea of 
constitutions, of international organisations, and 
other matteis of political interest. No book ever 
printed contains so much political and statistical 
information in so small a compass. The extent, 
population, commerce, shipping, and revenues, 
expenditures, and debts of states are given, the 
names of all the diplomatic representatives and 
attacMs of the world, the organisation of armies 
and navies in peace and in war. When the 
Almanack dc Gotha was commenced, there was 
but one republic in existence — that of Switzer- 
land, and it was then little more than a register 
of the crowned beads and royal families of 
Eniope. Mention was first made of the more 
important Asiatic dynasties only in 1922. It has 
been slow to i ecogniae political changes. During 
the Empire, Napoleon I. considered this little 
publication so important that he exercised ovei it 
a rigid supervision, and in 1808 an entiie edition, 
which had lust been worketl off, was seized because 
Anhalt tooK precedence of Bonaparte. To secure 
this rearrangement of the alphabet, the edition of 
that year was printed at Paris. In modern times, 
however, almanacs have developed into year-books, 
which concentrate on statistics. Among these 
the Statesman’s Yearbook, ‘ a statistical and his- 
torical annual of the states of the world ’ ( first 
published 1864), holds an exceptionally high place. 
Many religious bodies, trade organisations, literary 
institutions, &c. issue year-books of their own. 

The most important astronomical almanac pub- 
lished in Britain is the Nautical Almanac, projected 
by the astronomer royal, Dr Maskelyne, and first 

f ublished, with the authority of government, for 
787. After his death it gradually lost ite char- 
acter, and in 1830, in consequence of the numer- 
ous oomplamts made against it, the government 
requestea the Astronomical Society to pronounce 
upon the subject. The suggestions of the Society 
were adopted, and in 1834 toe first number of the 
new series appeared, with such additions and im- 
provements as the advanced state of astronomical 
science rendered necessary. It is issued four years 
in advance of the year to which it refers. StiU 
older than this almanac is toe French Gormoissance 
des T&mps, commenced in 1679 by Picard, and now 
published under the authority of the Bureau des 
Longitudes. Its plan resemhles that of the Nauti- 
cal Almanac, hut it contains a larger amount of 
original memoirs, many of them or great value. 
Sunilar works are the Berliner Astronomisch^ 
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Jahrhiuih (1776), from 1830 till 1862 edited by 
Encke, and the Atnencan Nautical A Imanac { 1855 ). 

Another kind of almanac, which has especially 
flourished in Germany and France, belongs rather 
to the class of publications known in Britain aa 
Annuals (q. v. ). Such have been the Almanack des 
Muses, des Dames, Populaire, Icamen, NapoUomen, 
&c., the latter of which were specially devoted 
to the interests of political and rehgious parties. 

The heavy stamp-duty of fifteenpence per copy, 
to which almanacs were long hable in the United 
Kingdom, was abolished in 1834, since which time 
the character, number, and circulation of this class 
of publications have stiikmgly advanced. 

See Oalendab, Clog Almajtao ; N. Obampion’s 
Anctens Almanacks lUustiAs (1886); Grand-Carteret’s 
Almanacks francais (1896); W liitwortli’s Ckurohman's 
Almanac from 1^1 to 8000 ( 1 883 ) ; £. F. Boeanquet, 
Enghsk Printed Almanacs and Prognostioaiions ( 1917 ). 

Almandine. See Gaenets ; also Carbuncle. 

Almansa, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Albacete, about 60 miles NW. of Alicante. There 
is a ruined Moorish castle. An obelisk, about a 
mile distant, marks the spot where the French, 
under the Duke of Beiivick, gained an important 
victory, on 26th April 1707, over an army of 
Spanish and English troops. Pop. 12,600. 

Almansur (‘the victorious ’), the title assumed 
by Hoshem II. ’a general, Mohammed ben Abdallah 
(see Khalif), and by Abu-Jafar, the second Abba- 
sides Klialif (q. Vj), who succeeded his brother in 764. 
Warfare, treachery, murder were his steps to the 
throne, and his whole rule was as cinel as its begin- 
ning. He especially persecuted the Christians in 
Syria and Egypt. In Avar against external foes he 
liad but little success, Spain and Africa falling aAvay 
from the eastern klialifate. He removed the seat 
of government from Kufa to Baghdad, which he 
built (764) at immense cost, raising the money by 
oppressive taxation. He introduced the pernicious 
custom of TTiftldng his freed slaves, mostly foreimers, 
rulers of provinces. The best feature in his charac- 
ter was hia patronage of learning. He caused the 
Elements of Euclid to he translated from the Syriac, 
and the famous fables of Bidpai from the Persian. 
Almansur died in 776 during a pilmmage to Mecca, 
at the age of a^iost 70. See Kbldeke’s Sketches 
from Eastern History ( 1893 ). 

Alma-Tad^eiiias Sir Lawrence, R A , painter, 
Avas born, a notary’s son, at Dronryp, in the Nether- 
lands, Sth January 1836. Originally d^tiued for 
tire medical profession, it was not until 1862 that 
he devoted himself to the study of art. In that 
year he entered the Academy of Antwerp, and 
subsequently studied under Baron Henry Leys. 
Obtaining letters of naturalisation as a British sub- 

J 'ect, he settled permanently in England in 1873. 
Sorly in life he had deeply atnfied Egyptian 
archaeology and Greco-Komau art, and the results 
of his oriental investigations are ^ongly apparent 
in his works, which ore distinguish^ for their 
careful composition, their accuracy of design, and 
the beauty, sobriety, and finish of their eolouring. 
The folloAving works may he cited as perhaps 
best embodying his aesthetic principles and the 
general characteristics of his ar-t: ‘Entrance to 
a Roman Theatre’ (1866) ; ‘ Targuinius Superbus’ 
‘A Roman Amateur’ (1868); ‘i^rrhic 
’ (1869); 'The Vintage’ (1870); ‘A Roman 
Emperor’ (1871); ‘The Mummy’ (1872) ; ‘A Pic- 
ture GaUe;^’ (1874); ‘After the Dance’ (1876); 
‘The Seasons’ (1877); ‘A Sculptor’s Model’ — 
Venus Esquilina ( 1879 ) ; ‘ The Way to the Temple ’ 
— ^the artist’s d^loma work for the Royal Academy 
(1883) ; ‘ The Emperor Hadrian visiting a Britisn 
Pottery* (1884); ‘An Apodyterium’ (1886); and 
‘ The Women of Amphissa ’ ( 1887 ). In 1876 Alma- 


Tadema exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery three 
pictures, ‘ Architecture, ’ ‘Sculpture,’ and ‘Paint- 
ing.’ ‘The Convei-sion of Paula by St Jerome’ 
(1898) Avas a masterpiece, and some oi his portraits 
are noteAvoithy. Elected A.R.A. (1876), R A. 
(1879), he Avas knighted in 1899, received the O.M. 
in 1905, and other orders. He died 25th June 1912. 
His second AVife Lauba Epps ( 1862-1909 ) and his 
daughter Anna are knoAvn as artists ; another 
daughter (Laurence) lias Aviltten novels and poems. 
There are hooks on him and liis art by Ebeis (1885), 
Miss Zimmeni (1902), P. C. Standing (1906), and 
R. Dircks (1910). 

Almeh, Alme, or Almai (Arabic 'Alim, ‘wise,’ 

‘ learned ’ ), one of a class of Egyptian singing girls 
in attendance at festivals, entertainments, or 
funerals. The GhaAvazd, or dancing girls, are of 
a lower order. 

Almei'da* one of the strongest fortified places 
in Portugal, is situated on the river Coa, on the 
Spanish frontier, in the proAunce of Beira. In 1762 
it was captured by the Spaniards, but soon restored. 
In 1810 it was defended against Marshal Mass^na 
by an English officer, until the explosion of a 
powder-magazine compelled him to capitulate. 

Almeida« Don Francesco de, a famous Poi-tu- 
gnese viceroy of the Indies, was the seventh son of 
tire Count of Ahrantes, and first distinguished him- 
self in the wars with the Moors, hut especially at 
the conquest of Granada in 1492. In 1505 his 
sovereign, Emannel I., appointed him viceroy of 
the Portuguese possesaions m the East Indies. On 
the voyage thither he deposed the kmg of Quiloa 
on the Mozambique coast, and, proceeding to 
Zanrihar, destroyed the toAvn of Mombasa. In the 
Indian seas he assented everywhere the superiority 
of the Portuguese flag, and strove to exclude the 
Egyptians and Venetians from all commerce Avith 
the East. At Cananor, Cochin, Ceylon, and 
Sumatra, he either built fortresses to protect the 
factories and commercial intereste of his jmtion, 
or established new factories With the kmg of 
Malacca, a commercial treaty was formed about 
the same time. His son, Lorenzo, carried on 
several expeditions as his father’s lieutenant, 
visited Ceylon, discovered the Moldive Islands 
and Madagascar, hut soon after was surprised and 
kUled in the port of Chaul, near Bombay. His 
father speedily took measures to revenge the death 
of his son upon the hated Mussulmans, when 
Afibnso d’ Albuquerque appeared on the scene 
(1607), having been sent out by the Portuguese 

f ovemment to supersede Almeida, whom it had 
egun to distrust on accormt of hia brilliant 
successes. The latter refused to recognise Albu- 
querque as viceroy, and for some months kept him 
prisoner at Cochin. He now sailed along the 
coasts, burning and plundermg various seaports, 
amongst others Goa, and at length utterly de- 
stroyed the Moslem fleet at Diu. From this fierce 
and avenging expedition he returned to Cochin, 
resigned his office into the hands of his successor, 
and set out on his homeward voyage But he 
was slain in on obscure affray Avith savages on the 
site now occupied by Cape Town, Ist March 1610, 
Almeida Ganrett, Joio Battista da ( 1709- 
1864). See Portugal [Litercaure), p- 323. 

AlmelO, a toAvm of Holland in Oveiysael, 26 
miles ESE. of Zwolle, with a fine church and 
manufactures of linens ; pop. (1930) 32,488. 

Almeria (Arabic Al-Mariyat, ‘the conspicu- 
ous,’), the chief town of a Spanish province on the 
Gulf of Almeria, on the Mediterranean, lOS miles 
E. of MAlaga- It is surrounded by high walls 
extending from the sea to the hill, has a well- 
defended narhour, a cathedral, numerous churches 
and monasteries, and a grammar-school. In the 
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time of the Moors it was, next to Granada, the 
richest and moat important town in the kingdom, 
with about 150,000 inhabitants, and flouiiahed 
alike in arts, inclustry, and commeice, being the 
gieat poit of traiho with Italy and the East. At 
one time it was as teriible a nest of piiates as 
Algiers itself, under the Moorish chief Ibn Mayman, 
when even Granada, according to the proverb, 
was merely its ‘farm.’ Now, it has only a few 
trifling manufactures, although it stUl keeps up 
considerable trade in grapes, espai'to, lead, iron- 
ore, sulphur, and wine. Its grapes are peculiarly 
suitable for exportation . The much-needed rail way 
fiom Linares was not completed till 1894 Pop. 
64,000. — The province of Almerla consists of the 
eastern portion of the ancient kingdom of Gianada, 
and has an area of 3400 sq ni. The soil is fertile, 
but the province is not very prosperous Theie 
are rich mines in the sierras, yielding copper, iron, 
mercury, silver, and lead. Pop. 340,000. 

Almod<$Tar del Oampo, a town of New 
CostUe, Spain, 22 miles SW. of Ciudad Real. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in agriculture and 
silvei -raining. Pop. 12, 6(^. 

Almoliades, the name of a Moslem dynaaty 
that ruled in Africa and Spam dnnng the 12tli and 
13th centuries. The word is Arabic, signifying 
‘ worahippara of the one true God,’ and was assumed 
as a term of distinction. Tliia sect, winch at first 
was mligious rather than political, was founded 
among the Atlas Mountains by Ibn Tomrul 
Abdallah, and in 1146, under the leadership of 
Abd-ul-Munien, put an end by the conquest of 
Morocco to the empire of the Almoraiudes in 
Africa, and next extended its career of conquest to 
Spain. Under Jakub Abnanaor they won m 1196, 
at Alarcoa, a great victory over the Castilians. In 
1210 Mohammed, the successor of Jakub, came 
with a meat army to Spain, hut ivaa overthrown 
in 1212 by the united longs of Castile, Aragon, 
and Navarre, in the famous battle of Navas de 
Tolosa, in wbioh it is said that 100,000 Moors were 
left_ upon the field. This great defeat was the 
be gin n in g of the downfall of Moorish power in 
Spain; its most immediate result was the dia- 
a^earanoe of the Almohades &om the peninsula , 
The empire of the Almohades in Africa was brought 
to an end in 1269, through revolts of the nomadic I 
tribes. See AiiMORAViDES ; and Dozy’s edition of 1 
the History of Abd-ul- Wahid ( 1847, 2d ed. 1881 ). 

AJmondf the name of two small rivers of Scot- 
land, one of which, since 1920 the western boundary 
of Edinburgh, falls into the Firth of Forth at 
Cramond ; the other into the Tay above Perth. 

Almond (Prmws Amygddthis), a fruit-tree of 



The Almond : 
a, flower ; 6, fruit. 


the same genus as the Peach (q. v. ) and Plum (q. v. ). 


While in these the drupe has a fleshy covering, in 
the almond it has a dry fibrous husk, which sliiivels 
as the fruit ripens, and finally opens of its own 
accord. The aimond-tree is very similai to the peach- 
tree, and is about 20-30 feet high, a native of the 
E^ and of Africa, but has now become completely 
wild in the whole south of Europe. Even m _ the 
[ raoie northeily parts of Germany and of Britain it 
is planted for the sake of its beautiful flowers, 

} which are produced in great abundance, and 
resemble those of the peach in form and often in 
colour, although generally paler and sometimes 
white. The blossoms appear oefore the leaves, and 
are very ornamental in shrubberies in March and 
j^iil. The wood of the almond-tree is bard, and 
j of a reddish colour, and is used by cabinet-makers. 

' But it is chiefly valued on account of the kernel of 
its fiTiit, which forms an important article of coin- 
meice. The almond-tree is often leferred to in 
the Old Testament, and the woid tiauslated hazel 
is supposed to be another name for the almond. 
The tree flowers m Palestine in January. The rod 
of Aaron, mentioned in Numbers xvii. , was taken 
from an abnond-tiee, and it is yet customaiy with 
the Jews to carry rods of almond-blossom to the 
synagogue on festival days. It seems to have 
been veiy eaily introduced into England, and is 
named in the Durham Glossary (11^ centuiy) 
the ‘Easteme Nutte-Beam.’ Its great beauty has 
made it a favourite with every one wherever it can 
be successfully giown. Gerai-d, in Shakespeare’s 
days, says the trees were ‘ in our London gardens 
in great plenty ; ’ but Marlowe and Spenser had 
sung of its beauty before that time It is only in 
the most favouieu situations in the south of England 
that it over produces good ^it — Almonds are 
either sweet or bitter. The hitter appear to be the 
original kind, and the sweet to be an accidental 
vaiiety, perpetuated and improved by cultivation. 
Sweeb aimonds contain a large quantity of a very 
bland, fixed oil, eumisin, gum, and mucilage sugai, 
are of a very agreeable tote, and veiy nutiitious, 
and are used in the dessert, in confectioneiy, and 
medicinally in an emulsion, wliich forms a pleasant, 
cooling, diluent drink. Bitter almonds contain 
the same substances, and, in addition, a substance 
called Amygdalin (q.v.), from which is obtained a 
peculiar volatile oil. ( For the almond oils, see the 
lollowmg articles. )— The muddy water of the Nile 
is clarified by i-ubbing bitter almonds on the sides 
of the water- vessels, in the same way in which the 
nuts of the Strychnos potatorum (see Cleabiko 
Nut) are used m India The principal varieties 
of almond in cultivation are the sweet almond, 
with thick hard shell ; the brittle-shelled, with a 
very thin, almost leathery brittle shell and sweet 
kernels ; the hitter, with thick bard shell ( some- 
times also with a brittle shell ) and bitter kernels ; 
the large-fruited, with large flowers of a whitish 
rose-colour, and very large, sweet fruit ; the small- 
fruited, ivitli ve^ small, sweet fruit ; and the 
peach almond, with a slightly succulent blackish 
sarcocarp, yellow shell, and sweet kernels. In 
commerce, the long almonds of Mdlaga, known 
05 Jordan almonds, and the broad almonds of 
I Valencia, are most valued. Large quantities of 
! almonds are annually imported into Britain and 
i America from France, Spain, Italy, and the Levant; 
and California produces many. Bitter almonds 
are brought to Britain chiefly from Mogador. — 
The Dwarf Almond (Primus nana) is vei^y 
similar to the common almond, except that it is a 
low shrub, seldom more than two or three feet in 
height. Its fruit is also similar, but much smaller. 
It is common in the plains of the south of Russia, 
and is frequently planted as an ornamental shrub 
in Britain, floweimg freely in March and April, 
but not producing fruit. 
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Al innndhiiry, a fcJE. part of HuddersKeld ( c[. v.). 

AlmondS} Fixed Oil op When almonds are 
subjected to pressure, a fixed greasy oil exudes. 
Either bitter or sweet almonds may be employed ; 
but the former aie geiiorally used, os they are 
cheapei than sweet almonds, and the cake which 
is left is valuable in the preparation of the essen- 
tial oil. 1 cwt. of the almonds generally yields 48 to 
52 lb. of the fixed oil. When first obtained it pos- 
sesses a turbid oi milky appearance ; but when it is 
allowed to stand at rest tlie impurities settle, and 
a clear, light, yellow oil remains above. It baa the 
specific gravity of ’920, and does not solidify till it 
is cooled to between -t- 14° and - 6° F. ( - 10° and 
- 20° C. ). When fresh it has a mild nutty taste, 
but soon becomes rancid by exposure to the air ; 
it is not, hoivever, one of the drying oils. It con- 
sists almost wholly of tnolein, a compound of 
glycerine with oleic acid. The fixed oil or almonds 
possesses a mild laxative property, and is beneficial 
also in allaying troublesome coughs, and applied 
externally is used in the form of cold creams for 
chapped hands, &c. 

AJmonds* Volatile Oil or Essential Oil of. 
The cake which is left after the expression of the 
fixed oil from bitter almonds contains, among 
other matteia, a portion of two substances called 
respectively amygdalin and emulsin. When the 
cake is bruised and made into a paste with water, 
the emulsin acts as a ferment upon the amygdalin, 
splitting it up into the volatile oil of almonds, 
hydrocyanic (prussic) acid, grape-sugar, and water. 
The oil is not originally piesent in the bitter 
almonds : in fact, the latter do not contain a trace 
of the oil ready formed, so that the oil is purely the 
product of the fei mentation of amygdalin, 100 parts 
of which yield 47 of crude oil. This action takes 
place very rapidly, and is complete within 24 horns. 
The crude oil thus obtained decomposes gradually, 
the prussic acid being set free, and on this account 
it is very poisonous, many fatal coses having 
occurred from its wilful, accidental, or careless 
use. The crude oil is purified and freed from 

g russic acid hy means of sulphate of iron and lime. 

In redistillation it has a specific gravity of 1*049, 
as compared with 1*064 in the crude state, and 
must he carefully freed from water by being shaken 
with fused chloride of calcium. The yield of ciude 
essential oil is voiy variable, ranging from 4 to 
lb from 1000 lb. of bitter almonds, and this ^oin 
is 1 educed by about 10 per cent, during its puiifaca- 
tion from prassic acid. The volatile ou ( Cbl^COH ) 
is the aldehyde of benzoic acid { CaHaCOOH), into 
which substance it rapidly changes when exposed 
to the air in a moist state. It has an agreeable 
odour, an acrid, bitter taste, and bums with a 
smoky white flame. It is soluble to the extent of 
1 paib in 30 parts of water, and is very soluble in 
alcohol and ether. Heated to 356° F. (180° C.), it 
boils, and distils over unaltered. At the present 
time ‘ benzaldehyde ’ or synthetic oil of bitter 
almonds is largely used, and has an advantage m 
its freedom from pi*ussic acid. The benzaldehyde is 
made from toluene (C^Hg). In medicine the crude 
oil used to he employed in place of prussic acid, but 
its^ vai-iahility in strength has led to its disuse for 
tliis purpose. The cook and confectioner employ 
the oil for flavouring custards, &c., and it foi'ms 
the basis of several flavouring essences, as ratafia. 
For these purposes none but oil freed from praasie 
acid must be used. Synthetic oil is used for per- 
fuming soaps. Much of the bitter almond oil of 
commerce is made from peach and apncot kernels. 

Almoner, that fonctionaxy of a reHgious house 
who had the dispensing of the money and other 
things set apart for alms, which must, by canon 
law, amount to at least a tenth of the revenues of 


the establishment. Afterwards, those ecclesiastics 
also received this name who were appointed by 
or bishops to the same office in their honse- 
holds _ The Grand Almoner of France was one of 
the pi*incipal officers of the court and of the Idng- 
dom, usually a cardinal Queens, princes, and 
princesses had also their almoners, and bishops 
were usually ajraointod to this office. In England, 
the office of Hereditary Qh'and Almoner is now a 
sinecure, his only duty being to distribute the 
^ronation medals among the assembled spectators. 
The Lord High Almoner, who is usnoUy a bishop, 
distributes twice a year the royal bounty, whimi 
consists in giving a silver penny apiece to as many 
poor persons as the sovereign is years of age. 

Almo'raj the principal town of the British 
district of Xumaun ( q v. ), United Provinces of 
India,_ 87 miles north fiom Bareilly, on the crest 
of a ridge of the Himalayaa, 5337 feet above the 
sea. It was an important centee in the Gnrkha 
war of 1816, Pop, 8000. 

Almoravldes (Arabic al murabitun, from the 
rabtta cell or hermitage where they first assembled ), 
name of an Arab dynasty that ruled in Africa and 
Spain in the 11th and 12tli centuries A.D. The 
sect took its rise about the middle of the 11th 
centmy among the Arab and Berber tribes which 
dwelt on the slopes of the Atlas range the 

Atlantic, and was founded by a Moslem teacher 
called Abdallah-ben-Yasin. The new proselytes 
soon exhibited the fruits of his teaching by 
descending from their hills, under the leadership of 
a chief named Abnbekr, and conquering the kmg- 
dom of Fez. The adjoining kingdom of Morocco 
shared the same fate ; and the victorious fanatics, 
under the famous Ynasuf-ben-Taafin, the cousin of 
Abnbekr, next crossed the Strait of Gibraltar, and 
subdued Spain to the Tagus on one side, and to 
the Ebro on the other. During the reim of AH, 
the son of Yussuf, the Almoravides fell uefore the 
sect of the Almohades (q.v.), which first expelled 
them from Africa, and ne^ subdued their power in 
Spain. It was the Ahnoravide princes who intro- 
duced the Maravedi (q.v.) into Spain, and m tliat 
and the word Marabouts (a.v.) their name is still 
preserved. See Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans 
d’Espagne (4 vols. 1861). 

AlmqyiEt, Kael Jonas Ludti&, a Swedish 
author, was bom at Stockholm in 1793, and died in 
1866 at Bremen^ after a singular career, in ^vklch, 
after taking pnesPs order's ne was charged mth 
heresy. Later, though apparently innocent, he 
had to flee as a suspectea foiger and would-be 
assassin to America, where, under an assumed 
name, he became Abraham Lincoln’s secretary. 
His works, a selection from which fills 4 vols. ( 1875 ), 
included his masterpiece, Tomrosens Bok, and 
other poems, besides novels, pl^s, and historical, 
critical, and philosophioal writings, some of the 
latter socialistic in tone. Almqvist belong votj 
markedly to the romantic school. An English 
translation of Sara Vtdebeck appeared in 1920. 

Almshousei a house or set of houses in which 
accommodation is movided for persons disabled by 
age and poverty. Clreat abuses formerly prevailed 
in some of these institutions. Sucdi ^usea were 
checked the appointment in 1853 of permanent 
Charity Commissionei*B, who, under a series of 
statutes, exercise very extensive powers of manage- 
ment and control over charities. See HOSPITAL. 

Alnincantar* See Almaoantae, 

Almiig Tr6^ or Algum Tree. This name, 
occurring in the Old Testeunent, was formerly sup- 
posed to denote a species of acacia, or a coniferouB 
tree like the cypress ; but it is now thought more 
probable that it was one of the kinds of Sandal- 
t wood (q.v.), t^e Santdlum alhim , a native of India. 
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Almundcar, a< seaport town of Andalusia, 
Spain, 33 miles S. of Granada, with trade in 
cotton, sugar, and fiuit; pop. 8000. 

Alima. See Alder. 

Aln'Wick (‘town on the Ain’), nominal 
county town of Noitliuniberland, 32 miles N. by 
W. of Newcastle. It is a well-built place, with a 
large central market-place, a spacious town-holl, 
and a corn-exchange of 1862. Alnwick was at an 
early period a fortified town, and one of its four 
gates remains, with, fragments of the walls. At the 
north entrance of the town stands Alnwick Castle, 
the seat originally of the De Vescis, and since 1310 
of the House of Northumberland (see PERCY). It 
has been sumptuously restored since 1864 in the 
Italian palaizzo style, and is one of the most 
magnificent baronial stmctures in England. Dur- 
ing the middle ages, it Avas a bnlivark against the 
invasions of the Scots, and it was thrice besieged 
— ^by Malcolm Canmore, Avho here met his deatli; 
by David L, who captured it; and by William 
the Lion, who here was taken prisoner. AlnAvick 
ceased in 1886 to enioy certain prescriptive munici- 
pal usages it formerly possessed. Pop. 7000. See 
the great History of Northumberland by Bateson, 
Hodgson, and others (1893-1910). 

Alocasia^ an East Indian genus of Araceae 
(q.v). PoUmation is effected by snails. The 
spathe forma an inner chamber enclosing tlie 
female floweis. To this snails have access at 
firat. Later it closes and the snails can only leach 
the male fiowera on the upper part of the spadix, 
wliicb by this time liave matured. 

Aloe [AloS), a genua of plants of considerable 
medicinal inipoitance, belonging to the Liliaceis 
(q.v. ). There are about 100 species, moat of them 
indigenous to South Africa. All have stems, but 
they vary in height from a few inches to 30 feet. 
They have permanent succulent leaves. The Avest 
coast negroes make coids and nets of the fibres of 
their leaves, and stockings are Avoven from the 
fibres of a species found in Jamaica But aloes 
are chiefly valuable for their medicinal properties. 
The Avell-knoAvn drug called Aloes (see below) is 
the inspissated juice of the leaves of several 
almost tiee-like species, and particulaily of Aloe 
siuicotrinat Pen'yi, pw'purascens, spicata, arbores- 

cens, and vera. 
The last-named 
is found in the 
East Indies, in 
Italy, and in 
some of the 
islands of the 
Mediterranean, 
being the only 
species which 
can he reckoned 
European, al- 
though it also is 
prohably an in- 
troduced plant. 
The American 
Aloeia a totally 
difierent plant 
(see AQAvi), 
The aloes of the 
Bible was the 
wood of a tree 
(se^ next ar- 
ticle). — The 
juice of aloes 
Aloe Bocotrino. was anciently 

nsed in embalm- 
ing, to preserve dead bodies from putrefaction. In 
the East Indies, it is employed a.a~a varnish to pre- 
vent the attacks of insecfe A heautifni violet 


coloiii is obtained fiom the leaves of the Socotrine 
aloe, winch also affoids a fine transpaieiit coloui' 
for miniature painting. 

Aloes is a drug of great antiquity, for we find 
lb mentioned Dioscorides (60 A.D ). Till modern 
times, the souice of the drug was the island of 
Socotra, but at piesent it is imported from vaiious 
parts of the woild. The chief varieties aie distin- 
guished by colour, smell, and fiacture, and in the 
London market aie' Soeotrinc aloes — derived from 
Aloe Pen'U'i, not from Alod succotrina, Avhich was 
till recently believed to be the source of the drug; 
Barbados aloes ; Gape aloes ; and Natal aloes. 

These various forms of the drag aie derived from 
seveial species of aloe, but they all agiee in possess- 
ing a hitter taste, and having powerful purgative 

f iropeities. Active principles, similar in iiatuie 
>uL differing in cuniposibioii, are found in the 
tliiee chief vaiieties. These aie SocaloinjC^HiflOy, 
found in Socobiiiie aloes ; Nataloin, CiuHiaO^, 
found m Natal aloes; Barboloin, found 

in Baihados aloes. 

Employed in small doses as extract, tincture, 

{ nils, 01 otherwise, aloes exerts a tonic, and in 
aigei doses, a cathartic action. 

Aloes Wood (sometimes called also Eagle 
Wood, Calainbac, Paradise Wood, or Agallochuin ) 
is the heart-Avood of Aqiiilana Agalloma, and A. 
nialaccejisis, trees of the ThymelseacefE, natives of 
the tropical parts of Asia, and supposed to he the 
aloes or lign-aloes of the Bible. They are large 
spreading trees. Aloes Avood contains a dark- 
coloured, fragi aut, resinous substance, and is much 
prized in the East as amedicine, and for the pleasant 
odour Avhicli it diffuses in burning The resinous 
substance is found only in the inner part of the 
tiunk and branches ; the younger wood is Avhite, 
and almost scentless ; hence the pui-e aloes Avood 
is sometimes obtained by burying the stems, Avhen 
the Sap-Avood decays away, leaving the resinous 
core intact. The ancients asciibed to it similar 
virtues, and so valued it for these and its fiafu'unce, 
that Herodotus says it once sold for more than its 
Aveighb in gold. As it admits of a Ingh polish, and 
exhibits a beautiful graining, piecious gems Aveie 
set in it; and it was cut into fantastic forms and 
Avom in head-di esses, &c. It Avas eaily used to 
perfume apaitinents, and Napoleon I. used it as a 
perfume in liis palaces. The fragrance continues 
undiminished for yeais Lign Aloes is a coiTuption 
oi Lignum Aloes (literally ‘wood of aloe,’ Avhere 
aloes' is trisyllabic, being the genitive case of Gr. 
aloe) 

Some Avould have it that the true aloes wood is 
Exeoecaria Aqallocha, a tree of the Euphoibiacese, 
found in the East Indies and Australia, and known 
os Blinding Tree, fi'om the effect of its poisonous 
milky juioe when it is spirted in the eyes. The 
genus belongs to the tropics of the Old "VV^orld. 

The name Aloe Wood is ^plied to Coi'dia Sebes- 
tana, a tree of the family Boraginacece, found in 
Florida, the West Indies, and northern South 
America. It has an edible fruit, which, like that 
of C. Myxa in the East, has been used medicinally. 
Aloexylon or Aquilaeia. See Aloes Wood. 
AlogianSj or AloG-I, a sect of Christians that 
arose in Asia Minor about 170 A.D., so called from 
their rmection of the doctrine that Christ was the 
divine Lotos, and of the fourth gospel, Avhich, with 
the Apoe^ypse, they ascribed to Cerintlius (q.v.) 
the Gnostic. The same name was given later to 
the Sociuians 

Aloidse. Aloiad.®, or Aload.®, in Greek in 3 d;li- 
ology, were two ^ants, Otns and Ephialtes, sons 
actually of Poseidon, reputedly of Aloens, Posei- 
don’s son. Growing every year an ell in breadth 
and a fathom in hmglit, they were able at the age 
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of nine to mate war upon the Olymiiian gods, and 
pioceeded to pile the mountains, Pelionnpon Ossa 
Ossa upon Olympus, hut were killed hy Apollo’s 
arrows. According to another account they became 
suitors foi Hera and Artemis In the island of 
Naxos, Artemis ran between them in the form of a 
^ag, at whicii they shot, and so killed each other. 
One of their feats was to imprison Aies for thirteen 
months. 


Alopecia. See Balditess. 

.^opecnrns. See Foxtail Grass. 

Alora« a town of Spain, in the province of 
Mtllaga, 17 miles WNW. of Milaga. There are 
mins of an ancient castle. Pop. 11,000. 

Alor Star« capital of Kedah. 

Alosa. See Shad. 

Alost. See Aalst. 

Aloysia. See Verbena. 

AloysiuSf St, the name given to Luigi Gon- 
zaga, who was bora in the castle of Costiglione 
near Brescia, 9tli Mai-cli 1568, and was educated 
at h lorence, Miantua, and Rome. Renouncing his 
inarquisate of Caatiglioue m favour of liis biotbet 
he entered the Society of Jesus in 1585. At Rome 
dunng a visitation of the plague he gave himself 
up with wonderful self-devotion to the caie of the 
sick, ai^, stiicken by the malady, died 2l9t June 
mnc o ^ was beatified in 1621, and canonised in 
172^ See the Life of St Aloysius Govzaqa. edited 
by E H. Thompson (1867); the Itahan Life by 
Cepaii (tiana. by Goldie, 1891) ; and Aubrey de 
Veie’a Essays ( 1888 ). 

Alp, in Switzerland, means not a mountain, hut 
a pasture situated high on a mountain, used only 

3uminei'. Many alpa are owned by communities 
{Alpgetn&tnden ). 

Alpaca ( LavrM pacos ), a domesticated mce, be- 
longing to the Camel family, established many 
ages ago in Peru and Bolivia, and hied foi the 
sake of its fine silk-like wool. The alpaca is 
smallei than its near lelative, the llama {Lama 
glama), another domesticated race, and has a lela- 
tively longer neck. The two races are mutually 
fertile. It is usually held that both llama aud 



Alpaca. 

ahiaca have been derived fiom the Avild guanaco 
{Lama h/ua/nachv^). According to another view, 
the alpaca is deiived fiom the wild vicufia {Lama 
vimgna). It may also he that the alpaca, while 
derived fiom the guanaco, has in it a strain of 
vicufia blood. 

Alpacas live in fioclcs at great elevations on the 
Andes, and -are shorn every year. There are two 
kinds of avooI, the inner short and soft, the outer 
very long and strong. It varies much in colour. 
From time immemoiual the wool has been used in 
South America for blankets and cloaks {ponchos), 
and enormous quantities are now imported into 


Britain. The credit of introducing and laismg to 
Its present magnitude the alpaca wool-inanufacturp 
m Biitain wlucli has still its"^ chief seat at Stake 
K due to Sir Iitiis Salt Attempts to establish the 
alpaca in Em ope, the United States, and Australia 
have not met with much success. Alpaca Moolis 
straigliter than that of the sheep, veiy stiong m 
pioportion to its thickness, ana breaks little in 

T soft. 

said to be veiy wliolesome and pleasant. 

Persian sultan, tlie second of 
T dynasty, bora in Tiiikestan in 1029. 

^eendec the throne of Khoioaaan, and 
m 1063, on the death of bis uncle, became monarch 
of all Pemia. He embraced Islam, taking the 
name of Mohammed, and by hia brai ery obtaineil 
the suiname of Alp-Arslan (‘Brave Lion’) He 
took and plundered the city of Ctesarea. in 
Cappadocia. In 1064 he invaded Armenia and 
Christian kingdoms, and 
added them to hia doinmions In 1068 he marched 
against the Gieeka of the Eastern emiiiie, who 
undei the Empeior Eomauiia Diogenes, had thrice 
beyond the Euphrates. 
In 1071 the Seljuks gained a bloody victory at 
Manzikei-t. The Greek empeioi waa token prisoner, 
and only obtained hia libeity by an enormous 
lansom and a large annual tribute. Maiching to 
the conquest of Turkestan in 1072, the sultan 
peiished by the dagger of a captive enemy. 

Alpena, a port and city at the mouth of Thunder 
Bay River, in INIichigan, with cement-works and 
foundnea ; pop. 12,000. 

Alpenhorn. See Ktth-horn. 

Alpes 18 the name of three departments in 
Fiance. That of Basses- Alpes occupies the NE. 
part of Piovence, and is the most sparsely popu 
fated in all France. It is for the most part 
mountainous, consisting of spurs 01 offshoots from 
the Maritime Alps, which run in numerous chains 
towards the Rhone. In the north the climate is 
cold, the soil poor, and the cultivation bad ; in 
the_ south the clunate is much bettei— almonds, 
apricots, peaches, and various other choice fruits 
aie grown. The wines are excellent. The mines 
produce lead, green marble, &c. At Digne and 
Grdoulx there are mineral springs. Tlie depait- 
ment is watered by the Duiance. The area of the 
department is 2697 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 112.763; 

( 1621 ) 91,882 j ( 1931 ) 87.893 ; capital, Digne. 

The Hautes- Alpes, lying north of the Basses- 
-Alpes, and forming a part of the old province of 
Daupkui6, is trayeraed by the chief range of the 
Cottiau Alps, which here rise, in Mount Pelvoux, 
to the height of 14,000 feet. The scenery, especi- 
ally along the course of the impetuous Durance, is 
singulaily picturesque. The Hautes- Alpes is, after 
Savoy, the highest department in France; the 
fieice noith wind and tlie perpetual snow on the 
lofty peaks make the climate seveie and the winter 
long, so that the barren soil will yield little else 
than potatoes, a little rye, oats, and barley, altbongh 
thick forests clothe the mountain-sides. Area, 
2178 sq. .m. ; pop. (1901) 106,867; (1921) 89,276; 
(1931) 87,566. The mines produce lead, copper, 
iron, and anthracite. Every antumn some four or 
five thousand people leave the colder heights to 
seek emplo3nnent anring the winter months in the 
lower department. Chief town, Gap. 

Alpbs-Maritimes, a department in the extreme 
SE., on the shores of the Mediterranean and 
confines of Italy, waa formed in 1860. It is made 
up of the ancient county of Nice, which waa ceded 
in that year to France, and of the arrondissement 
of Grassa The chain of the Alpes Mantimes forms 
the northern boundary of the department, and from 
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it uumeroua spars run seaward, among which are 
lovely and fertile valleys. The climate is delight- 
fully mild on and near the coast, which foims part 
of the Biviera (q.v.), hut the higher mountains 
reach to altitudes where winter always reigns. 
The vine and olive are much cultivated in the 
more favoured localities ; tobacco, oranges, lemons, 
and figs are pioduced, and much land is devoted 
to the cultivation of herbs and floweis for the pie- 
paration of essences and perfumes. Grasse is par- 
ticularly famous for the manufacture of perfumery. 
The silkworm is reared, and honey is largely pro- 
duced and exported. There are some mineral 
springs. The tunny, anchovy, and sardine fisheries 
are important. The capital is Nice (q.v.), and the 
other principal towns are Antibes, Villefranche, 
Cannes, Grasse, and Menton or Mentone. The 
area is 1443 aq. m. j pop. (1901) 320,822; (1921) 
357,769; (1931 ) 493,376. 

Alphabet* so called from alpha and beta, the 
first two (^reek letters, is the name grven to a set of 
graphic signs, called letters, denoting elementary 
sounds, by the combination of which words can be 
visibly represented. These signs reached their final 
form after passing through stages which, broadly 
treated, are a.s follows : 

A The Mnemonic, or memory -aiding, when 
some tangible object is used as a message or record. 
It border's on the symbolic ; iit fact, it anticipates 
that stage. It is represented (1) by the ancient 
Peruvian ‘ quipua ’ or knotted cords, the single or 
double or multiple knots denoting given numbers, 
while the colours of the cords represented different 
meanings • and also (2) by the Bed Indian wampums 
or bead and shell ornamented belts, the devices on 
which recorded events or titles to land. A familiar 
mnemonic is tying a knot in a handkerchief. 

B. The PiOTOMAL, which tells its own story, as 
in the Bed Indian record of an expedition across 
Lake S upe rior, shown in the illustration. It was 
led by 'Wolf,’ a noted Indian chief. The crew of 
each canoe is denoted by upright strokes, ‘ Wolf’s ’ 
chief ally, ‘ ICingfisliei-, ’ being in the first canoa The 
arch with three circles (three suns under heaven) 




Fig. 1. — Indian Expedition Eeoord, 
(From Solioolcrafb’s Indian Trlbu,) 

shows that the voyage took three days. The tor- 
toise (a frequent symbol of land in North American 
picture- wilting) may indicate the arrival of the 
expedition. 

In his Foj’matim of the Alphabet {1913) Professor 
Flindei-s Petrie formulates a theory that the alpha- 
bet is traceable to the signary, and not to the 
pictograph, signs being older than pictures, because 
the necessity for them arose through trade inter- 
courae and as direction-marks among tribes. But 
he admits 'the need of further research,’ and prob- 
ably in this, aa in other inquiries into origins, it 
will be found that more than one set of causes have 
operated to secure a like result. 

C. The Ideographic, in which the picture 
becomes representative — i e. is converted into a 
symbol, as an arrow to denote an enemy ; a calu- 
met, peace; a bee, industry; an ostrich -feather, 


justice, because these feathers were sard to be of 
equal length ; a brandished whip, power ; two 
arms, one holding a shield and the other a javelin, 
a battle 

Six probably independent systems of ideographic 
writing are known : (1) The Cuneiform, which 
arose in the valley of the Euphrates, and developed 
into the Achaenieirian syllabaries. (2) The Cretan, 
which was the probable source of the Cypriote 
syllabary, if not also the Carian and Lycian ones. 
(3) The Hittite system, perhaps connected wrtb the 
Cretan. (4) Tire Chinese, out of which the Japanese 
syllabaries have arisen. (5) The Egyptian liieio- 
giyphioB. (6) The Mexican picture-writing. 

The Cirneiform, the Chinese, and the Egyptian 
scripts will be treated of under their proper head- 
ings. See Cuneiform, China {Laoiguage, JV?tt- 
ing, avd Literature ), and HihroglyPHics. 

D. Tire Phonetic, in which the picture becomes 
a phonogram, or sound - repreaeiiting sign. This 
may he (1) verbal — i.e. a Bonnd-Hign for a wiiole 
word; (2) syllabic~\.&. a sound-sign for syllables; 
or (3) alphabetic, a sound-sign for each vowel or 
consonant 

To recapitulate stages B, C, and D : — In stage B 
the sign as eye-picture suggests the thing ; in stage 
C the ai^ os eye-pictrire suggests the name ; and 
in stage!) the sign as ear -picture suggests the sound, 
and it is in the passage from C to D, whereby con- 
stant signs are chosen to stand for constant sounds, 
that the intellectual progi-ess of the human race was 
assured, because only thereby was the preservation 
of all that is of abiding value mode possible In 
brief, the origin of the alphabet was due to the 
ingenious discovery that, all the words wliicli men 
utter being expressed by a few sounds, symbols of 
these could he selected accordingly ; hence the 
twenty-six letters of oirr alphabet make up the 
lialf-million words contained rn the Oxford English 
Dictionary. A perfect alphabet is not possible, 
becanse sounds, especially those of vowels, are not 
constant in any language, and in the case of 
langiiages which are no longer spoken, the pro- 
nunciation is matter for question not likely to be 
settled. See English Language 
{Sounds), Phonetics, Spelling. 

The ultimate source of the 
original character's whence onr own 
and cognate alphabets ar-e derived 
remains uncertain, but their imme- 
diate descent from the Phoenician, 
which was in use about the 10th 
century B.O., is generally accepted. 
What remains question for possible 
settlement is the script whence 
the Plrcenicians, a Semitic people, 
bon-owed or adapted theii’s. The 
transition to a pui'e alphabetic 
writing was long assigned to them 
os borrowers of the art of writing 
from_ the Egyptians, whose hieroglyphic pictui-e- 
wnting may be traced back, by means of rusciip 
tions, for more than six thousand year's, to the 
tiuie of the second Egyptian dynasty, when it 
already appears in gi'eat perfection, ai'guing a long 
period of antecedent development. It consisted of 
pictorial ideogi-aras, which, at some unknown epoch, 
must have given birth to verbal phonograms, some 
of which came to be used as syllauic signs. Of the 
400 Egyptian phonograms, about 45 attained an 
alphabetic character ; that is, they either denoted 
vowels, or could he associated Avith more than 
one voAvel-sound. But though the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic writing contained the germs of an alphabet, 
it was not trtily alphabetic. It remained to the 
last partly ideographic, partly phonetic. Alphabetic 
and syllabic signs are conjoined with ■verbal phono- 
grams, and these are explained by means of pictorial 
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ideograms. Traditions were cuiient from Plato to 
Tacitus that ‘ the Phceniciana did not claim to be 
themselves the inventors of the art of wiiting, but 
admitted that it was obtained by them from Egypt ; ’ 
while in modern times not a few attempts had 
been vainly mode to derive the several Phoenician 
letteis from suitable hieroglyphic pictures. The 
supreme merit of the Phoaniciana, on this tlieoiy, 
was that they rejected the unnecessary portions 
of the complicated Egyptian 
system, the ideograms the 
verbal phonograms, and the 
syllabic signs, and selected 
from the 46 variant symbols 
of elementaiy sounds a single 
sign for eacu of the 22 coli- 
sonants which are found lu 
Semitic speech. To ourselves 
the notion of alphabetic writ- 
ing seems extremely simple, but in reality the 
passage from ideographic picture-writing to a pure 
alphabet is one of tlie greatest triumphs of the 
human mind. None of the other ^sterns of picture- 
writing — Chmese, Cuneiform, or Hittite— advanced 
beyond a more oi less periect stage of syllabism. 

To a French scholar, Vicomte Emmanuel de 
Hougd, IS due the most elaborate form of the 
Egyptian theory of the alphabet. In a paper lead 
before the Acad^mie des Inscriptions in 1859 (and 
rescued from oblivion in 1874) De Roug4 worked 
out a scheme on the tlieoiy that the prototypes of 
the Phoenician letteis must he sought, not m the 
hieroglyphics of the monuments, hut in certain cur- 
sive ‘hieratic’ oi priestly characters, so extremely 
ancient that they had already fallen into disuse 
at the time of the Hebrew exodus. This foim of 
hieratic writing is known to us almost exclusively 
from a single manuscript, the Precepts of Ptah- 
Hotepi commonly known, after its donor, M. Priaae 
d’Avennes, as the Papyrus Prisse, found in a tomb 
belonging to the eleventh dynasty (see illus- 
tration at "Writing). In the Papyms Prisse the 
characters bear hardly more resemblance to the 
hieroglyphs fi'om which they were derived than they 
do to the earliest known fomrs of the Phoenician 
letteis ; but De Roug^ insisted that the chief 
difiference was due to the fact that the Egyptian 
was a cursive script, used for ■writing on papyina, 
whereas the Phoemcian lettei-a were rapidaiy char- 
acters, adapted for engra'ving on stone. Hence 
straight lines are substituted for flowing curves, 
and shaip angles for rounded forms. De Roug6 
attempted to show that twenty-one of the most 
suitable of the Egyptian characters were selected 
from the rest, and taken over, only one new letter, 
'ayin, the source of our o, having been added by 
the Phoenicians. His identifications were, for the 
most part, long accepted by those scholars who 
were best entitled to speak with authority. One 
diflierence was explained by suppoamg that the 
Egyptian charaoteis were renamed, on the acrologic 
or initial principle, by means of words significant 
in Semitic speech, each of the new names being 
chosen from a resemblance, more or less close, 
between the form of the letter and some familiar 
object whose name began with the letter in question. 
Thus the first letter was no longer called cUiom, the 
eagle, hut cUeph, the ox ; and the thirteenth letter, 
instead of beanff mulak, the owl, became mem, the 
watens. In lik:e manner, , in our nursery picture- 
alphabets, the child is told that 0 was an orange S 
was a swan, and B was a butterfly. A similar 
acrologic renaming of the letters by significant 
terms has repeatedly taken place on the trans- 
ference of alphabets. "We have instances in the 
case of the Runic, the Russian, and the Old Irish 
alphabets. 

On the Semitic side there are the Egyptian words 


which are given in Semitic foim in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Semitic names of Syrian towns 
which are found in the Egyptian annals of con- 
quests under the new empire, through which the 
sounds severally lepresented by the Semitic and 
hieratic characters are arrived at. The chief aouice 
of epigrapliic evidence is an inscnption on the 
sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of Siclon, found 
in a rock-tomb near the site of ancient Sidon. It 


Fig. 2. — ^lusoription on the Eshmunazar Sarcophagus. 
Reproduced by paimissiou from CJanon Taylor's History of the Alphabet (Arnold) 


dates from the 6th centmy' B.c. (or, as some think, 
from the 3d ), about two thousand years later than 
the Papyrus Prisse, and tiieiefore renieseuts a later 
form of the Phoenician alphabet. It is preserved 
in the Louvie. Eshmnnazai, whose mask and 
mummy are sculpfcuied on it, speakmg in the first 
peison, boasts of the temples which he and his 
mother, tlje priestess of Ashtaiotli, had built to 
that and other deities. He beseeches their favour, 
and prays tbat Dora, Joppa, and Sharon may 
remain ports of his kingdom. He laments that he 
is cut on before his time, and implores that no man 
may open his ‘funeral conch,’ neither seeking for 
treasure therein, neithei putting it in another tomb 
Symmetrical as M. de Rough’s theory appears, 
and falling into line with accepted theories of the 
sources of Westeni civilisation, it held the field until 
recent years. But itmustbe classed with hypotheses 
lending themselves to the straining of facts in their 
support, and citing superficial resemblances as 
proof of relation. In his article on ‘Hieroglyphics ’ 
in the Encydopciedta Britannica, 9th ed., Mr 
Reginald S. Poole remarked liiat ‘ the hieratic forms 
vary, like all cursive forms of writing, with the 
hand of each scribe. Consequently the ■writer who 
desires to establish their identii^ with Phoenician 
can scarcely avoid straining the evidence.’ More- 
over, the long lapse of "time between the mateiials 
for compoiison invites caution. The Papyrus Prisse 
is, at least, two thousand years older than the 
Eshmunazar inscription, and on the evidence sup- 
phed by th^e two hangs the validity of M. de 
Kongo’s theory. But with- 
in recent years light upon 
another possible source of 
the alpnahet has come 
from hitheito unknown 
materials. 

Investigations in Crete 
since 1893, especially those 
of Sir Ai’thur Evans in 
the palace at Knossos, 
have disclosed a system 
of pictogiaphic-writing (in 
the ‘ eariy Minoan period ’ ) 
which develops mto on 
abridged hieroglyphic form 
( ‘ middle Minoan ^], as does 
that again into two forms 
of lineaiy script (‘late 
Minoan’), making out a 
fair case for a Cretan 
origin for the Phoenician 
alphabet. For instance, a 
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Eig. 3. — Ox Symbol. 


Raproduced by 
ftODi Sir A. Si 


peruiissiou 
vaus’a Cretan 


Pictogmphs (Quorltdi). 

Cretan letter identical 

with aleph can he trac^ to a Cretan hieroglyph 
remeseu'ting the head of an ox. 

^e results of the excavations in Crete ate the fact 
of an indigenous culture and of an active intercourse 
between 'wat island and Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
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other countiies many centuries hefoie the Phoenicians 
launched their craft upon the Meditenanean and 
trafficked with Cypius or Crete. And although 
the Cretan pictogi-apha and linear symbols await 
decipherment by the aid of a bilingual inscription, 
such as that on the Rosetta stone, which gave 
the key to the Egyptian hierogly^s, sufficient evi- 
dence IS adduced by Sir Arthur Evans to wairant 
the inference that the Cretan signs weie taken ovei 
by the ‘ Cherethites and Pelethites,’ or Philistines, 
who settled on the coast of Syria, passing on these 
signs to their neighbours and possible kinsfolk, the 
Phoenicians. The data for that inference are given 
in Sir Arthur’s paper on ‘ Piimitive Pictogiaphs and 
a Pre-Phoenician Script from Crete and thePelopon- 
nese ’ in the Journal of Hellanw Studies, vol. xiv. 

5 t. 2 (1897), and, more elaborately, in his Scripta 
Tinoa, vol. i. pp. 77 ff. (1909). 

The Phoenician, the mother of alphabets, having 
arisen out of some foim of pictuie-writing, Cretan, 
Egyptian, or obliei, it is not difficult to explain 
here the affiliation of a few of the more inipoiiant 
daughter alphabets, snch as the Hebrew, the Syriac, 
the Arabic, the Indian, the Greek, and last, hut not 
least, the Roman alphabet which we oumelves em- 
ploy. The 22 letters of the Phoenician alphabet were 
the fiuitful germs fiom which the letters of all other 
alphabets have been developed. In the Semitic 
alphabets the number of lettem has remained con- 
stant, though the outUnes have been so degraded 
that in some alphabets, such as the Aiabic, many 
letters are almost formless ; while in Aiyan alpha- 
bets new letters have been abundantly developed 
by diffierentiation, a process well exemplified in onr 
own alphabet, in which J has been evolved out of 
I, and G from C, while F, Y, V, U, and W are all 
descended from the Phoenician vau. 

The chief difference between Semitic and Aryan 
alphabets is due to a fundamental distincraon 
between the Semitic and Aiyan languages. In the 
Semitic sciipts there are no true vowels, these 
bein» denoted only by diacritical points j whereas 
in the Aiyan alphabets vowel -signs have been 
developed out of the characters representing the 
Semitic breaths and aenii-consonajits The Semitic 
alphabets have also retained the oiiginal direction 
of the muting, from right to left; wlieieaa in the 
non -Semitic scripts the more convenient direction, 
from left to right, has been adopted. 

Many attempts have been mode to explain the 
order of the lettere in the alphabet. It ivould take 
too much space to discuss fully this obscure 
question, hut it is generally recognised that the 
order of the Hebrew lett^ exhibits traces of 
a primitive phonological classification. Omitting 
certain lettere which do not readily fall into the 
scheme, and whose places may have been assigned 
at a later time, the original arrangement seems to 
have been in four classes, containing respectively 
letters lepresenting the soft, the continuous, the 
liquid, and the hard sounds, the first letter in 
each class standing for a fancal breath, the second 
a labial, the third a palatal, the fourth a dental, 
and the fifth probably a sibilant. The sumvals 
of this arrangement are exhibited in the follomng 
table. The places assigned to the sibilants are 
hypothetical. 


Soa 

Continuous. 

Liquid. . 



■a S 

g ip) d 
ch{h) «A(i) 
I n 

<1 t 


z 

sh 


8 

t8 


We have now to describe the chief families of 
alphabets to which the mother-alphabet of Phoe- 
nicia gave birth. The reader will find it helpful to 


refer to the following genealogical table. It will 
be seen that theie are three great families — ( 1 ) The 
Aramean, which became the source of most of the 
alphabets of Western Asia; (2) The Sabtean, or 
South Semitic, fiom which sprang the alphabets of 
India; (3) The Hellenic, Avhicli became the paient 
of the alphabets of Europe. 




Hebrew. 

Syriao. 

Mongolian. 

Arabic. 

Pehlevi. 

Armenian. 

Georgian. 

Amliario. 

Burineae. 

Siamese. 

Javanese. 

Singolese. 

Korean. 

Tibetan. 

Kashmiri. 

Gujarati. 

Marathi. 

Beiigoh 

Malayan, 

Tamil. 

Teliign. 

Kanarese. 

Kunie. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Albanian. 

Bussion. 

Coptia 


The early history_ of the alphabet has to be re- 
constructed from inscriptions. Some found at 
Byblus are of the 13th century. Those on certain 
bronze vessels dedicated to Baal Lebanon, aie 
attributed by some to the 11th centuiy D.C., and 
by others to the 9th. The^Moabite stone, one of the 
most important of Semitic epigr^hs, wiitten in a 
language closely resembling the Hebrew of the Old 
Testarnent, is generally assigned to tlie 9th centuiy; 
the bilingual lion weights from Nineveh, to the 8th; 
the Siloam inscription, to the 7th ; and the Esh- 
munazar sarcophagus, to the 6tli. The Plicenician 
alphabet gi-adually died out with tlie decline of the 
Plicenician empire and commerce, lingering on, in 
the Spanish colonies of Carthage, till the 3d cen- 
tury A.D., and leaving os its only direct descendant 
the alphabet used in the sacred books of the 
Samaritans. 

Among the Semitic races it was superseded by 
the Aiamean alpliabet, which, arising in Northern 
Syria about the 7th century B.C., became the com- 
mercial alphabet of Westeni Asia, After an exist- 
ence of seven or eight centuries, it broke up into a 
number of national alphabets, of which the most 
important aie the square Hebrew, the Syriac, the 
Arabic, the Pelilevi, and the Mongolian, which 
owe their diffusion and their peimianence to the 
fact of their having become the scripts of five 
of the great faiths of Asia — Judaism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Zoroastrianism, and Buddhism. 

The distinguisluDg peculiarity of the Aramean 
alphabet and its descendants lay in the opening 
out of the loops and the disappearance of the bars 
which characterise the Phoenician lefcteis. Thus 
the Phoenician loops which have been faithfully 

S reserved in our own letters B, D, O, Q, R, have 
isappeared in the corresponding Hebrew letters, 
as well as in their Aitibic equivalents (see table). 

The greater pari of the Jewish Scriptures must 
have^ been written in the alphabet seen in the 
inscriptions on the Moabite stone and in the 
Siloam tunnel, whicli is practically identical with 
that used by_ the Phoenicians. On their return 
from the captivity at Babylon, the exiles brought 
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EGYPTIAN 

ICIAN 

GREEK 


L A 

TIN 

WB/un 
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Z- 

A 

A 

□ 

X 

a 

□ 
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2 





B 
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B 

B b 

3 

3 

H 

z 

y 

H 

D 
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< 

C 



4 
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A 

B 

B 

23l 

5 

> 
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n 

5 

IT] 

cn 



E 

e 

e 


E 

ee 

m 

6 

B 



y 

YF 


F 


F 

ff 


7 



I 

t 

I 

z 

At 


2 

z 

s 

1 
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<£> 

a 

□ 

H 

H 

DD 

B 

H 

nh 

n 

9 

B 

>==>, 

0 

0 

o 

© 


0 



a 

10 

w 

B 


i 

n 

n 

IB 

D 

D 

DB 


II 

B 
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□ 

K 

K K 
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K 

m 

3 

12 

-^33 
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A 

A 

Bi 

D 

D 
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13 
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M 

UIJU 

r 

A\ 
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D 

B 
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a 

a 

□ 

N 

N 

// y 

D 

N 
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3 

15 

B 
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$ 
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2. 

1 

s 
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D 

16 

B 

B 

B 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 



V 

17 

M:iiiniB 

HminiB 



D 

0 

TT 

TT W 

□ 

□ 

P 

B 

le 

B 


D 

D 

M 



D 

B 



19 

n 

B 

9 

9 

9 



9 

Q 


□ 

20 

B 

B 

B 

IB 

P 

? 

9 P 

1^ 

R 



21 

hW 


w 



c 

^3 cr 

y 

S 

/{ s 

ty 

22 


6 

+ 

ID 

ID 

T 

r 

T 

T 

z t 

n 


IB 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 


ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET 

AOGORDING TO ]3E BOUGfl. 


L Egyptian, Hieroglyphics, faomg ■to "the left, 
n. Egyp'tian Hiera'bio ohaxactera, facmg to the right. 
TTT . The oldest PhoanidoD le'fcters, mostly from ■the 
Baal Lebanon insorlption. 

IV. The oldest Greek letters, from msoriptiona at 
Thera and Athens, reading from right ■to left. 
Y, The lapidary Greek alphabet at 'the ■tiine of 'the 
Persian ■war, reading from left ■bo ngh't. 


■VI. Greek n-nniftk, from ■the Codex AlexandzinnB. 

about 400 AJ7. 

YU. Greek miunfionles. 

Ylu. The old alphabet of Italy 
TT , liapidary La'tin alphabet at the ■time of Cicero. 
X. La'tiii imdals and nunnsoules. 

XL Modem square Eabre'w, derived from ■the 
Phosnidan letters in Cel. IIL 
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with them the Aramean script used in the valley of 
the Enphratee. After the Ist century B.C. this 
alphabet developed into two branches — the northern, 
wmch became the parent of the Syriac alphabets ; 
and the southern, which developed into the square 
Hebrew. This assumed its present style only about 
the 12tli centnry, and is thus one of tlie most 
modem of existing alphabets, and not, as was 
formerly believed, the most ancient of aU, The 
Hebrew vowel-points date from about the 7th 
century. The Synac arose out of a form of the 
Northern Aramean alphabet, locally employed at 
Edessa, which woa a great seat of Christian learn- 
ing. The older form of Syriac, which enshrines an 
impoiijant Christian literatm-e, is called the Eatian- 
ghelo. This developed mto a more curious style 
called the Peshito, which is still used by the Cliris- 
tians of Aleppo. A curious descendant of the Syriac 
alphabet is the Mongolian, wluch arose indirectly 
ont of the heresy of the Nestonans, who, heiug con- 
demned by the Council of Ephesus in 431 A.r)., 
took refuge in Persia, whence their missionaries 
penetrated into the remotest paits of Asia, canying 
ivith them their alphabet, which became the parent, 
on the one hand, of the Karsliuni, used by the 
Christians of St Thomas on the Malabar coast of 
India, and, on the other, of the Mongolian, Kal- 
muck, and Manchu alphabets, which stretch inter- 
mittently across Northern Asia from the Volga to 
the Sea of Japan. Prior to the extension of 
Mohammedanism, the Mongolian was the official 
alphabet of the vast enmire of Genghis Khan, and 
was used in Khiva and Bokhara, which now employ 
the Arabic. The Mongolian is written in vertical 
columns, from the top to the bottom of the page, 
instead of from right to left, like the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Hebrew. 

In the valley of the Euphrates, the Aramean 
alphabet gradually exterminated the cumbrous 
Cuneiform scripts, and heeame the parent of the 
Ir^an family of alphabets, which are known 
chiefly from the coins and inscriptions of the 
Parthian and Sassanian kings who ruled Persia 
from the 3d century B.O. to the Mohammedan con- 
quest in the 7th century A. d., when Arabic become 
the script of Persia. The old Pei;sian or Pehlevi 
writing was taken to India by fugitives from Islam, 
and is still used by the Parsees of Bombay for 
their sacred books. 

In the 6th centir^ A.D. the westeni or Arsacidon 
form of the Pehlevi alphabet, which is akin to the 
Palmyrene alphabet used in the inscriptions of 
Zenobia, was reformed and adapted to the use of 
the Armenians by St Mesrob, who also constructed 
tbe_ Georgian alphabet ont of the eaatem or Sas- 
sanian form of the Pehlevi writing. But the moat 
interesting offshoot of the Ii’onian alphabet waa the 
Bactrian, which, befoie the conq^ueats of Alexander, 
extended over the eastern provmc^ of the Persian 
realm to Merv, Herat, and Bokhara, and even 
reached the Punjab, which formed the Indian 
satrapy of the empire of Darius. The chief monu- 
paent of the Indo-Bactrian alphabet is the long 
inscription engraved on a rock near Peshawar by 
Asoka, the great Buddhist emperor, who reigned in 
the 3d century B.O.; but it can be traced by means 
of tbe coins of the Indo-Scythian IniigH nearly to 
the_ close of the 1st century A.D. It has left a 
curious survival in the numerals which we ordinarily 
use. 'These, which we call the Arabic ciphers, are 
really of Indian origin, having been brought from 
India by the Arabs, and introduced by them into 
Spain, whence, during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
they spread over Europe, gradually replacing the 
more clumsy Roman numerals. Thus our cipher 5 
is the Indo-Bactrian letter jo, the initi^ of the San- 
skrit word panchcm^ five (of. Greek TrA-re). Our 4 
is the letter ch, the initial of the Sanskrit chaiv/r^ 


four (cf. Latin quatttor), and 7 is an a, the initial 
of saptan^ seven. Few things in the history of the 
alphabet are more curious than the fact, first dis- 
covered by Dr Isaac Taylor, that the numeral signs 
of Europe and America are the letters of an obscure 
alphabet intioduced into India 2400 yeai'S ago as a 
consequence of the conquests of Daiius. 

The Iranian alphabets of Central Asia were 
suddenly exterminated by the Arabic, whose rapid 
diffusion was one of the most remarkable results of 
the spread of Islam. It extends from Morocco to 
Sumatra, from Bokhara to Zanzibar, and, with some 
tidfling modifications, it has been adapted to express 
the sounds of languages os diverse os Arabic, 
Turkish, Persian, Puslitu, Beluclii, Ilindustani, 
and Malay. 


THE GREEK, HEBREW, AND ARABIO ALPHABETS. 


QBEEK. 

HEBREW. 

ARAOIO. 

A a Alpha 

^ Alepli 

1 Alif 

B 6* Beta 

^ Beth 


r y Gamma 

J) Gimel 


A S Delta 

*7 Doletli 

lA.1 J The 

E e Epailon 

n He 

_ Jim 

z t 

*1 Vau 

^ • 

Hha 

H rj Eta 

0 S- 0 Theta 

1 6 Iota 

K K Kappa 

A X Lambda 

M fi Mu 

N V Nu 

t ZajFiu 

Cheth 

^ Teth 

> Tod 

3 Kaph 
^ Lamed 

<1 

^ s>- Elia 

0 Dal 

(J Dzal 

, Be 

j Ze 

1 ^^^ M Sin 

^ ^ Xi 

D Mem 

^ Shin 

0 0 Omioron 

J Nun 


II TT Pi 

D Samekh 

^ Dad 

P p Bho 

^ 'Ayin 

)d L Ta 

2 cr s Sigma 

£) Pe 

]o )o Ze. 

T T Tau 

)£ Tsade 

c c 'Am 

7 

^ C Ohaiu 

1 9 3 Fe 

Y V TJpailon 

p Qoph 

^ (j> Phi 

^ Besh 

X X Ohi 

Shin 

(J 

^ rp Pei 

to Omega 

n Tau 

ij r Kef 

(J ] Lam 

1 * K) Mim 

J Nun 

jb He 

J Waw 

i Ye 

1 


As the square Hebrew and the Syriac arose out 
of the local alphabets of J erusalem and Edessa, so 
the Arabic, next after the Latin the most important 
alphabet in the world, was originally only the local 
alphabet of Mecca. It has two forms— the Knfio, 
a monumental scrmt now almost disused i and the 
Neskhi, which is the cursive Arabic in ordinary use. 
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There were two early alphabets in Arabia. The 
Arabic is descended from the Nabathean, an Ara- 
mean alphabet of Northern and Central Arabia, 
known to us chiefly from inscriptions, dating from 
the 1st to the 6th century A.D., engraved on the 
rocks of Petra and SinaL On the other hand, 
numerous inscriptions, some as old as the 2d 
century B.C., chiefly from the neighbourhood of 
Aden, show that a veiy diflerent alphabet, called 
the Sabean or Himyaritic, was employed in Arabia 
Felix. It seems to have been derived from the 
alphabet of Tyre, and may probably have been 
obtained as early as the time of Hii'am. Carried 
to the opposite coast of Africa, it became the parent 
of the al^nabets of the Abyssinian Christians, called 
the Ethiopia and the Amharic, in which new letters 
have been added, and then' order and some of their 
names changed, while the alphabet has been con- 
verted into a syllabary. 

But the chief interest of the Sabean alphabet 
arises from its having become the parent of the 
modem scripts of Indm, which compiise more than 
Tinlf of the existing alphabets. We have already 
seen that an Aramean alphabet was introduced 
into the Punjab through Afghanistan about 600 
B.C., but thia was ultimately replaced by an off- 
shoot of the alphabet of Yemen, which, about the 
same time, must have been brought to the porta of 
Western India by Arabian merchants. From the 
inscriptionB of Asoka, the Constantine of India, 
whose edicts, engraved on rocks and pfllara, extend 
across the whole breadth of India from Gujarat to 
Orissa, we obtain a knowledge of the ancient type 
of the Indian alphabet. In the hands of the early 
Indian grammarians it became the most perfect 
scientific alphabet of the world. Consisting of 
forty-two letters— thirty-three consonants and nine 
vowels — ^it is capable of expressing the moat delicate 
gradations of the Sanskrit sounds. 

The developments of the primitive Indian alpha- 
bet may be ti-aced, by means of inscriptions, from 
the time of Asoka, in the 3d centuiy B. C. , to the 
10th century A-D., when the prototypes of the 
present provincial alphabets of India had estab- 
fiab ad themselves. The existing vernacular alpha- 
bets divide themselves into four weU- marked 
groups : { 1 ) The Pali, or Buddhist, comprising 
alphabets used in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Pegu, 
Cambodia, Java, and Korea. (2) The Nogari, or 
Hindu, of which an old form is used for Sanskrit 
books, and to which belong the local alphabets of 
Northern India, including those of Beng^, Eash- 
mir, Nepal, Tibet, Gujarat, and the I^jab. (3) 
The Dmvidian, used m Southern India, of which 
the Tamil and Telugu are the chief varieties. (4) 
The Malay, used in Celebes, the Philippinea, and 
Sumatra. See Devanagam, Weitutg. 

The alphabet of Southern Arabia, the parent of 
the numerous iTidia.Ti scripts, branched off from the 
Phoenician stem about the 10th century B.C., a date 
which must also be assigned to a still more im- 
portant ofishoot of the Phcenician. This was the 
Hellenic branch, the source of the alphabets of 
Europe and America. A Greek legend refers the 
introduction of the alphabet to Cadmns, the Tyrian. 
Cadmus is an eponymic name, meaning in Semitic 
speech ‘the man of the East.’ Herodotus tells ns 
that Cadmus landed first in Thera, an island in 
which the oldest Greek inscriptions have been 
found. But this legmd is a very small portion of 
the evidence for the Phoenioian origfri of the Greek 
alphabet. It is established by the forms of the 
letters, which in the oldest Greek inscriptions do 
not differ appreciably from those in early I^osnician 
records ; by the order of tiie letters, which is the 
same in the Greek and Phcenidan aluhahets ; and 


same in the Greek and Phcenidan alphahets ; and 
also by their names, which are significant Semitic 
words, though meaningless in Greek. Thus Alpha 


is the Sepoitic alepJi, an ox ; Beta is heth, a house ; 
G amm a is gimel, a camel ; Delta is daleth, a door ; 
E-psilon is he, a window ; Eta is cketh, a fence ; 
Theta is tefh, a serpent ; Iota is yod, a band ; 
Kappa is haph, the pahn of the hand ; Lambda is 
lamed, an ox-goafi ; Mu is mmx, the waters ; Nu is 
nun, a fish ; 0-micron is 'Ayin, an eye -, Pi is pe, 
the mouth ; Bho is resh, the head ; and Tau is tau, 
a mark or cross. 

A knowledge of alphabetical writing must have 
been obtained hy the Greeks from the Phoenician 
trading settlements in the Algean, as early as the 
10th century B.c. At the date of the oldest Greek 
inscriptions which are extant, three vowels, alpha, 
and omicron, had already been evolved out 
of the Phoenician breaths, aleph, he, and 'ay in, and 
two, tota and ^silon, from the semi-consonants 
yod and vau. The forms of the letters had under- 
gone hardly any change, and the direction of the 
writing is still retrograde, from right to left, as in 
the Semitic scripts. Somewhat later, the direction 
is houstrophMon, or ‘ploughwise,’ the lines proceed- 
ing alternately from rmht to left, and from left 
to right, just as the plough draws the alternate 
furrows in opposite directions. Before the close of 
the 7th century, the more convenient plan of writ- 
ing aU the lines from left to right was adopted 

By the middle of the 6th centuiy, the Greek 
alphabet had in all essential respects attained its 
final development. The letters had assumed the 
forms of the Greek capitals with which we are 
familiar ; two additional vowels had been evolved, 
eta from cheth, and omega from omicron; phi 
had been differentiated out of theta, chi out of 
kappa, and psi probably out of phi ; while F, Q, 
and san, descended from vau, qcph, and teadde, 
were disused as letters, though they were still 
retted as numeralB, About the 3d century B.C. 
the lapidary characters, which correspond to the 
capit^ in Greek printed hooks, began to be 
replaced by more rounded forms which are called 
uncialB, wiule cursive forms were used for corre- 
spondence. Finally, between the 7th and 9th 
centuries A.D., the minuscules, which are the small 
letters of our printed Greek hooks, were evolved 
from a combination of uncials and cursives. 

The foregoing account refers to the Ionian alpha- 
bet, which grew up on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
fl ,Tid was adopted as the alphabet of Athena in 403 
B.C. But the Greek alphabet, from a very early 
time, shows a tendency to separate into two types — 
the Eastern or Ionian, which become the Clascal 
alphabet of Greece; and tiie Western or Chalcidian, 
which was the source of the alphabet of Italy. The 
c hi ef differences between the two are those which 
still distinguish our own from the Greek alphabet. 
In the Western alphabet, F and Q were retain^ ; 
H continued to be a breath, instead of developing 
into a vowel: and the forms of 1, r, p, x, s, became 
L, R, P, X, S, instead of A, P, n, S, S. 

The primitive alphabet of Italy, from which our 
own is derived, belonrad to the Western Greek 
lype. As early, prohamy, as the 9th century B.C., 
it was carried, hy the Chalcldiajis of Eiihcaa to 
Cumae, near Naples, which was a coloi^ of Chalcis. 
It became the paxent of five local Italic^ alpha- 
hets — the Oscan, the Etruscan, the TJinbrian, the 
Faliscan, and the Latin. Owi^ to the politi- 
cal supremacy of Rome, the Latin ultimately dis- 
placed the other national scripts of Italy, and 
became the alphabet of the Roman empire, and 
afterwards of Latin Christendom, thus spreading 
over W estem Europe, America, and Australia, and 
‘h AAn-miTi gr tlip. fi nTw^TiaTit . alphabet of the world; its 
only rivm as a cosmopolitan script being the alpha- 
bet of the Koran. _ _ 

Curiously enough, this, the most modem of 
alphahete, has wheied more closely than any 
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other to the primitive Phoenician type. Of the 
Phoenician letters, the Greek alphabet discarded 
tlu’ea and added five, -while the Latin has only dis- 
carded two and added three. Its archaic character 
is shown hy the use of the older forms, L and S, 
instead of A and S, and by its retention of the older 
value of H, and of the letters F and Q, which the 
Greek alphabet has lost. But it lost <ji, Xt d, 
as lettei-s, whose Western forms, hoAvever, are 
retained as the Eoman numerals, M, L, and C. 

At the time of the early empire, the Eomans 
employed two forms of their letters — capitals for 
inscriptions ; and for business and con'espondence, 
degraded cuinive forms, which are kno-wn to us 
chiefly fiom graffiti scrilibled by schoolboys on the 
walls of Pompeian houses These two E^nian 
scripts are respectively the sources of our own 
printed capitals, and of our printed luinusculea or 
small types. Out of the Eoman cui-sive, the Irish 
semi-uncial Avas developed as a book-hand about 
the 6th centuiy A.D. Through Scotland it Avas 
introduced into Northumbria by Iiish monks, and 
became the basis of tlie beautiJm Caroline minus- 
cule, so called because it arose in the mign of 
Charlemagne, in the caUim-aphic school at Tom's, 
founded by AJcuin of York. 

OAving to its intrinsic merits, consisting in its 
legibility, and the ease AAdth Avhich it could be 
written, -the Carohne minuscule mpidly became the 
book-hand of Europe j but, after me 12th centui-y, 
it began to degenerate into the black-letter, Avhich 
was imitated m the types of the earheat printers, 
and is sLiU retained iii some German books. The 
Eoman printers, hoAvevei, reverted to the better 
Caroline forms, which now go by the name of 
* Eoman * type. Those types were brought to Paris 
in 1470, and fifty yearn later to England. Avhere 
they displaced the black-letter Avhi^ hod been 
previonsly used. 

The -wide difference existing between the forms 
of our capital and smaller letters is thus explained. 
We have, in fact, two_ alphabets, both dating from 
the 1st century A.D., in concun'ent use. Thus the 
forma a, b, d, r, g, m, h, are derived from the old 
Eoman cursive, while A, B, D, R, G, M, H, are 
"the Roman capitals. In d, the loop of D has been 
■transfeiTed from the right -to the left of the vertical 
stroke ; in g, two neAV loops have been formed, the 
little crook at the top herng all that remains of G •, 
in b, the upper loop or B opened out, and ultimately 
disappeared ; La r, the loop and tail of R have 
undergone nearly coumlete atrophy ; while in f, the 
tick to the left is all that remains of the loAver 
curve of S (see table). 

In our oAvu alphabet, the order of the letters does 
not differ very gi'eatly from the Phoenician ai'range- 
inent, hut the few ch^ges are historically instruc- 
tive. The last Phoenician letter was t, whidi in 
our al^abet is followed by six letters, «, v, lo, a;, 

, z. Of these, u dates fr-om the 9th centuiy B.O., 
aving been differentiated by the Greeia out of F, 
and paced after t, -the last of iiie old letters. 
Originally, and v were only the medial and 
forms of the same letter. In the 10th century 
A.D. the first came to be used for tbe vowel, and 
the second for the consonant, because in Latin 
words tbe consonant usually occurs at the be- 
ginning, and the vowel in the middle of words, 
and the two forms Avere regarded as separate 
letters, and placed side hy side in the alphabet. 
So ^0 Avith w, which ai'ose in the 11th century as 
a ligature, like m, fi, or &, the ligature for et. 
It -was originally Avritten vu, and then w, out of 
which W arose, These new forms were squeezed 
in, so to speak, between -w, the last of the old 
Greek lett^, and X, the last of the original 
Latin letters. The letter as was developed out 
of eamekh (s), about the 7th centuiy B.O., and 


was placed at the end of the old Latin alpha- 
bet. In the time of Cicero, the Eomans bor- 
rowed Y from the Greek alphabet, to denote the 
sound of upsilon, and placed it at the end of the 
alphabet after X. Soon aftei-wards, Z was also 
bon-owed from the Greek alphabet and placed after 
Y. It Avas mtrodnced into the Engli^ alphabet 
from the French in the 16th centny, being only 
used in English, as in Latin, to ^eU words of 
foreign origin. The lettei-s I and J, Bke U and V, 
were the medial and initial forms of the same letter; 
but since the consonantal sound usually occurs at 
the beginning^ of words, and the vowel-sound in 
the middle, J was conveniently appropriated in 
the 16th centmy for the consonant, ana I for the 
vowel. The dot of j, Avhich is needless, is a mere 
amvival, ahoAving that the tAvo foi-ma Avere differen- 
tiated after the practice of dotting the i had come 
into vogue. In the 11th century, the letter was 
accented, 1, for convenience, when it came next to 
■«, m, or n ; in the 14th, the accent was changed to 
a dot; and it was only in the 16tli that the dot 
became univeiual. In the Latin and En^lsh alpha- 
bets, the seventh letter is g; while in the Phoenician, 
as Avell as in tbe Greek, the seventh letter is z. 
We have already seen why z was removed to the 
end of the alphabet. The third letter originally 
had the value of g, hut its symbol, C, came in 
Latin to have botn sounds, c and g. This was 
inconvenient, and the form G was differentiated 
out of C, to denote the latter soimd, and was 
transfen'sd in the 3d century B.o. to the seventh 
place, liitherto occupied by z, which had fallen out 
of use, not being req^uired for Latin words, and 
was only reborrowed Wo hundred years later for 
the tranj^teration of Greek words. 

The Anglo-Saxons adopted into their alphabet 
two of the Runes, b, caUed wen, for w, and b, called 
thorn, for th. The first was disused after the 
invention of W, hut the other is still occasionally 
employed by old-fashioned people, who Avrite ‘ y® ' 
for /the,’ the Y-sh^ed letter being merely a 
survival of the thoi'n Rune. See Thoen. 

In the Latin alphabet, the vowels are called by 
their sounds ; the consonants, by the sound of the 
letter combined Avith the easiest AmAvel, which, for 
convenience of utterance, precedes the continuants 
and folloAVB the explosives. Thus we have ef, el, 
e?7i, en, er, es, but be, de, ge, pe, te, because ^ is 
easier to pronounce than fe, while, on the other 
hand, be is easier than eb. The sounds of k, h, q, 
Avhicli aie pronounced fartlier back, are each com- 
bined with the appropriate back voAvel, for facility 
of pronunciation. The name of e is on exception 
to the rule. We call it zed and not ez, because the 
letter', with its Greek name zeta, was introduced 
into the Latin alphabet from the Greek after the 
Latin letters had acquired the names from which 
our names are derived. 

The Greek alphabet Avas the source not only 
of the Latin, but of the other national alphabets 
of Europe The Runes ((j.v. ), wbioh formed the 
alphabet of the Scandinavian nations, were based 
on early forms of the Greek lettera, Avhich, os Taylor 
showed, were obtained about the 6th century B.O. 
from Greek colonies on the Black Sea, by Gothic 
tribes who then liv^ south of the Baltic. The 
Ogams (q-v.), used in the earliest inscriptions of 
Wales and Ireland, seem to have been based upon 
tbe Eiinea. The Moeso-Gothic alphabet Avas con- 
structed by UlphUos in the 4th centui'y, by a 
combination of the Runes and tlie contempoi'aiy 
Greek uncials. The Coptic alpliabet, used in Egypt, 
Avas also derived from the Greek uncials of me 
4th century A.D., with six additional charactei'S 
borrowed from the Egyptian Demotic, a cursive 
script derived fr'om the hieroglyphic writing. The 
Slavonic alphabets, of Avhich me Russian is the most 
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important, were obtained from the Oth-century 
Byzantine unoial, witli some additional chaiacters 
derived from ligatures employed in the Greek 
cursive writing. The obscure Albanian alphabet 
is merely a debased form of minuscule Greek. 

See artidea on the several letters ( A, B, &o. ; Thorit), 
PAnffloo-BATHT, SPELLING, Wbitinq ; Sir Arthur Evanffs 
iScHpia Jlfinoa ( vola. i. and ii 1910-11 ) ; Dr Isaac 
Taylor’s T/ie Alphabet (2d ed. 1899); Olodd’s iSStory o/ 
the Alphabet ( 1000) ; Lenormanf s Alphabet PMnicien ; 
Kirchhof’s G7'iechi9chea Alphabet; Gardthansen’s Gf^ch~ 
tsche PalcBopraphie ; Wattenbooh’a Anleitung ; Ball- 
horn’s Alphabet ; Fauhnann’s Buch der Schrift ; Dr Peter 
Giles m Encyclo. Brit., 11th ed. For a summary of 
various theories of the origin of the alphabet, see Dr 
Peter in Jow'nal of American Oriental Sl^iea, vol. xxii. 

Alplia Particles, or Bays, are charged 
helium atoms. See Badium. 

Alplie'as {Rufea) is the chief river of Pelopon- 
siesiiB, lising in the SE. of Arcadia, and flowing 

S ast the famous Olympia westwards into the Ionic 
ea. In its passage through Arcadia, a country 
consisting of cavernous limestone, it repeatedly 
disappears under ground and rises again. The 
liver-god Alpheus was said to have become en- 
amoured of the nymph Arethusa when she bathed 
in his stream. To escape him, she prated to 
Ai-temis, who changed her into a fountain, and 
^ened up an underground passage for her to 
(mygia, a small Sicilian island in the harhour of 
Syracuse. The liver still puiaued the nymph, 
passing from Greece to Sicily below the sea, and 
appealing in the spnng that bubbles np by the 
snore, close by the fountain of Ai'ethusa. 
Alphonslnc Tables. See Alfonso X 
Alplionso. See Alfonso. 

Alpine Cliiubina. De Saussure, in viitue of 
his ascent of Mont Blanc (Aug^t 1787), and the 
published account theieof, may^e looked upon os 
the father of mountaineering. For man;^ years, 
however, climbing was almost confined to tins peak^ 
and the amusement was little appreciated. Alhert 
Smith (who ascended Mont Slano in 1861) stimu- 
lated public curiosity, hut the real development 
came with the formation of the Alpine Club in 
1867-8, and the publication of PeaJcs, Passes, and 
Glaciers in 1859. Mountaineering then at once 
sproim into fashion. Nor was this to he wondered 
at. Practically, a new pleasure hod been invented 
— ^health-giving and adventurous. The Alps were 
easily accessimej and the natives of the country 
were so far civilised, that the traveller who could 
put Bufbcient mone^ in his purse had nothing 
to fear. The first pioneers of the Alps were ex- 
plorers and geographers, rather than dimbers ; but, 
as was only natural, ihe high mountaxus soon began 
to attract, and many found pleasure in olimbmg 
for its own sake. The natives of the alpme valleys, 
speaking generally, were expert mountaineers, and 
a race of instructors was therefore ready to hand. 
Gradually mountaineering as an art began to 
develop, and gr^ually the real began to be disso- 
ciated mom the imaginary dangers of the Alps ; for 
beyond question, a certain amount of risk was run, 
but it was found that this could be minimised by 
e^erience and acquired sTdlL It is no exa^era- 
tion to say that the first accident on the Matter- 
horn, in 1866, did much to popularise the amuse- 
ment, which only needed the advertisement of a 
little hostile criticism. Cavillers questioned what 
the pleasure might be ; and hinted that vaniiy 
was at the bottom of it. The Alpine Glhb itself 
famishes one answer, for it numbers over 670 
members, including men of the most varied tastes 
and pursuits in Urn, whom probably no ol^er bond 
<pn earth, save tiie fascination of mountaineering, 
could have united together. The (fiiarm is very 
1.9 


composite in its nature. The mere healthinras of 
the pursuit, no doubt, attracts many. Agaiit there 
ia ^ways pleasure ia overcoming natural diffi- 
culties by acqimed skill ; and the feeling that by 
doing a thing in the right way, real risks can be 
to a great extent aboli^ed, ia in itself alluring. ' 
As an illustration, may be instanced the use of the ■ 
rope, especially on snow movmtains. If three per- 
sons were to walk up such mountains as Mont BiLnc 
or the Jungfran without using the rope, or without 
using it properly, they would be in continual peril ; 
united together at inteivala of ten or twelve feet, 
the party should be perfectly safe from all dangera 
of slips and crevasses. Mountaineering has opened 
up what would otherwise be the terra iticognvta of 
the regions above the snow-liue, with all their wild 
beauty and grandeur, and has made them accessible 
to the many. Fatal accidents among members of 
the English Alpine dub are exceedingly rare, only 
three deaths from mountaineering being recorded 
in the ten years ending 1913, and four deaths from 
the World War to the end of 1927. 

'But stiir there are real dangers, which cannot he 
wholly eliminated even by the most skilfnl climber. 
The monntameer who refuses to recognise that such 
is the case, runs the greatest risk or alL No man 
takes proper precautions who undertakes an expedi- 
tion wriich, under favourable conditions, is only just 
within bis powers. Unexpected difficulties may 
occur, and me climber who has no reserve to draw 
upon, is at every instant in grave peril ; and so too 
are all the members of his party. Some knowledge 
and judgment of the weather are indispensable. 
The easiest mountain may become most formid- 
able in a storm or a gale of wiad. But for those 
who have the courage of their opinions, and are 
not afraid to turn back and abandon a half-com- 
pleted expedition, or who dedme to start under 
unfavourable conditions, bad weather need have 
little terror. The risk of avalanches is greatest 
in the spring and winter, and least in the sum- 
mer mouths, when the Alps are chiefly visited. 
Experience alone will teach a man where and at 
what time of day, on any particular mountain, 
avalanches are most prone to faU. On rock 
mountains — and these attract chiefly on acconnt 
of their greater variety — ^there is, on the whol^ 
perhaps, less risk to run, though had weather is 
equally formidable. The rope ia less valuable, 
but it is less needed, since the climher has 
hand as well as foothold. Falling stones con- 
stitute a real_ but still a much exaggerated 
danger. The diihculties of descending a peak are, 
brolly speaking, as great as, but not greater 
than, those of ascending; but men ai-e apt to 
become careless when the main object of an expe- 
dition is achieved, and directly inattention creeps 
in, the risk begins. Monntam vertigo is much 
rarer than is commonly imagined. The climber is 
not perpetually walking along the edge of un- 
fatiiomable pre^ices. Probabw but few members 
of the Alpine Club could stand on the edge of a 
paxapet, and look down a height of say feet, 
without feeling uncomfortable, and yet they may 
have ascended most of the great peaks of the Alps, 
without ever having expenencedT any sen Ration of 
the sort. No doubt the moral support of the rope 
accounts in part for this, but the real fact is that 
there are few places in the Alps where the oHmber’s 
nerves are tried as in the imaginaty position pic- 
tured- 

Of the special equ^ment required, the most 
esseutial items are leHahle booto, properly nailed. 
A man unsuitably shod runs more risk m walk- 
ing alone over a steep dry grass slope, than in 
climbing the MatterhoTn, provided he h^ a suffi- 
ciency <n practised guides, is properly equipped, and 
I is in good condition. The use of me ice-axe or of the 
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alpenstock has to be learned like that of the oar at 
the cricket bat — ^by practice. The most efficient 
plan, after aU, of yarding a^nst the real dangers 
of the Alps, consiata in employing only thorou^y 
competent and trustworthy guides ; yet it must 1^ 
home in mind that gjuiding too is an art, and it 
by no means follows because a man is an expert 
oumber, that. he is fit to take charge of a party. 
Alpine Clubs have done much to raise the standard 
of guides, and to ensure the safety and comfort of 
climbers by the provision of mountain huts and the 
dissemination ofinfoimation through them journals. 

The idea of founding the Alpine Club originated 
with Mr William Matthews. The Alpine Journal, 
by member's of the club, published quarterly, began 
in 1863. Members are elected by_ ballot, if their 
qualifications, whether climbing, literary, artistic, 
or scientific, have been previoualy approved by the 
committee. In quest of new peaks to conquer, the 
club has extended its operatioirs to other ranges Lhan 
the Alps. Among the iiiore faiiron s first ascents may 
be mentioned those of the Matterhorn CWhymper, 
1865); the Schreckhom (Stephen, 1861 ); Elbruz 
in the Caucasus (Freshfield, Grove, 1868, 1874); ; 
Cotopaxi and Chimborazo in the Andes ( Whymper, 
1880); Mount Cook (Green, 1882); Trisul (Long- 
stafif, 1907 ) ; Jonsong ( Horlin and Schneider, ] 930) ; 
Komet (Smythe and others, 1931 ). Sir Martin (Lord) 
Conway climbed several Andean peaks, and m 1892 
one of the Karakoram Himalayas. The Duke of 
the Abruzzi climbed Mt. St Elias in 1 900, Ruwenzori 
in 1906, and almost managed in 1909. A Mount 
Everest campaign, begun in 1921, established new 
records. At its jubilee celebration the English 
Alpine Club claimed to be the mother of no fewer 
than 166 Alpine Clubs in every part of the globe, 
including a women’s Alpine Club formed in London 
in 1907. An Austiian Alpine Club (1862) was 
followed by Swiss (1863), Italian (1863), German 
(1869), and other associations. Climbing is not 
their sole purpose ; they devote themselrea largely 
to the scientific investigation of the Alpine area. 

See Ball's Alpine Qutde ( 1868-70 ; new ed. 1898-1911 ) y 
books by Tyndall and Whymper ; the Badminton book 
on Mountcaneering, by Dent and others ( 1892 ; 3d ed. 
1900): G. D. Abraham, The Complete Mountaineer 
<1907); Mountain Craft, by G. W. Young and others. 
(1920); the ‘Climbers’ Guides’ senes, ed. by Conway 
and Coolidge ( 10 vole. 1890-4 ) ; Harold Boebum, Moun- 
tainee)'vng Art (1920) ; F. A Collins, Mountain Chrni- 
ing , and various books by Conway and by Coolidge. 
See also ALPS, and artioles on the pnuoipal peaka 

Alpine Plants* a name given not only to 
plante found at elevations approaching the limit 
of perpetual snow in the Alps, but also to plante 
belonging to other mountainous regions in any part 
of tlie world, whose natural place of growth is near 
snows that are never melted even by the beams 
of the summer’s sun. As the elevation of the 
snow-line, however, varies very much in different 
coiiiitLies, according to the latitude, and also &oiil 
peculiar local ciroumstancBs, the term Alpine 
Plants is not so much significant of the actual 
elevation of the habitat, as of the conditions of 
life which prevail there. On the Andes, near the 
equator, at an elevation of 12,0(K) to 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, many kinds of plants 
are found, of humble growth, resembling in their 
general appearance those which occur in Germany 
and Switzerland at an elevation of 6000 feet ; and 
these again either resemble, or are even identical 
with, the apeciea which in Lapland gi'ow upon hills 
of veiy little elevation, or which, in the northern 
arts of Siberia, are found at the level of the sea. 
imilar plants occur also in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, at elevations varying remarkably within 
very narrow geographical limits from local causes 
which create great differences in the general dryness 


or humidity of the atmosphere. The law's of this 
natural distiibution of plants Avere investigated 
first by Humboldt, De Candolle, and others, and 
more recently elucidated by Wanning, &c., and 
form the most essential part of a bianch of 
science still in its infancy— pliytogeography l see 
Ecology, Geogeaphioal Disthibution ). When, 
the aJpme plants of Central Europe are spoken of, 
those are meant which groAV at an average height 
of 6000 feet, marking what, in the language of 
distidbutiomd science, is called the alpine zone, 
Tliis, on its noi-them limit, the Kiesengebirge, 
faJls as low as 4000 feet, and rises, in the 
southern Alps and Pyrenees, to an elevation of 
9000 feet, and sometimes even above it. Although 
very ricli in forms peculiarly its own, this zone con- 
tains many plants Avhich are likcAvise found on 
much lower hills, and even in the plains. The 
number of these, however, diminishes as the eleva- 
tion inci eases. Hence the small spaces clear of 
snow in the highest legions possess a yeiy charac- 
teristic flora, the plants of Avhich aie distinguished 
by a very low diminutive habit, and an inclination 
to form a tliielc tuif, frequently also by a covering 
of Avoolly haira, Avliilst tlieir stems are very often 
either partly or altogether woody, and their flowem 
are in proportion remarkably laige, of biilliant 
coloui-s, and in many mstances veiy odoriferous, 
upon wliich accounts they remaikably attract and 
plBBse the occasional Aositora from the plains. In 
the Alps of Central Eui*ope, the eye is at once 
caught uy gentians, saxih'ages, ihododendions, and 
various species of primrose, os well os by the rarer 
edelweiss — Gnaplicutum [Leontopodium) alpmum. 
With these and other phanerogamous plants aie 
associated a number of delicate ferns and exceed- 
ingly beautiful mosses. The highest mountains- 
in Scotland exhibit a somewhat similar flora, 
and beautiful plants, both phanerogamous and 
cryptogamoua, are found on tliem, which never 
appear in lower sitnations, as the Alpine Speed- 
well ( Veronica alpina), the small Alpine Gentian 
(Gentiana nivalts), the Bock Scoipion Gi-ass, or 
Alpine Forget-me-not {MyosoHs alpestins), Loise- 
leuria proawnbens, Woodsia ilveneis and alpinur 
&o. Many alpLnes are very limited in range. A 
plant ifl rarely confined to a single station, but 
there are species which are found only in veiy feiv 
localities, as Hypencum Coris, upon the Wiggis. 
Mountains in the canton of Glarus, and about 
four other spots ; Wulfenia carinthiaca, upon 
the Kilweger AJp, in Upper Carinthia ; tmd many 
othera. There are, however, many species which, 
occurring on the mountains of Central Europe, 
appear eJso in those of Britain and Scandinavia at 
lower altitudes, hut are not found in the interven- 
ing plains. The colonies of aJpine plants on moun- 
tainous regions are the survivors of the widespread 
aactic-alpine flora of glacial periods, 'Which saved 
themselves in low latitudes by retreating to the 
heights upon the disappearance of cold climatic 
conditions from the low grounds. Cryptogamic 
■plants are generally found in alpine regions 
in much gieater abundance than elsewliere. The 
f great beauty of Alpines, even when diied, makes 
! them favourites with those plaut-colleotors who 
have amusement more in view than the mere 
interests of science. Small herbaria of them are 
offered for sale everywhere in Sivitzerland ; and in. 
some places large collections have been prepared 
and thrown open to the public. The introduction 
of alpine plants into our gardens was formerly 
attended -with difficulty, and success in estabhehing; 
them was limited , but thanks to improved facili- 
ties in travelling, the extension of rapid means of 
communication, and, above all, to the dissemin- 
ation of cori’ect AuewB of the requirements of these 
beautiful Afsildinga under cultivation, there is noAV 
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nothing to prevent our having the alpine flora of 
the world well and fully illustrated in our gardens. 
In fact, the progress that has been made, since 
about 1870, in introducing and successfully estab- 
lishing species that were prior to that time con- 
sidered incapable of existing out of their own 
peculiar habitats, is perhaps the most remark- 
able achievement of modem gardening art. The 
specially important collections in our leading 
botanical gardens are becoming yearly more nch 
in new species, by importation from their native 
\vilds ; and man^ of those that have been some 
time under cultivation, are developing varieties 
with distinctive characteristics of feature and con- 
stitution — a sure sign that the plants are tractable 
and amenable to the circumstances of cultivation. 
The number of private collections of alpine plants 
in Britain has greatly increased also within the 
past few yeare, and nuraeiymeu aie devoting more 
attention to their culture, showing that taste in 
flower-gardening is strongly tending in a more in- 
tellectual and satisfying direction, to all who take 
an interest in the ait. The rich variety in colour 
and form, and the strongly-marked individuality 
that may he mtroduced into every flower-garden by 
employing freely these lowly but brilliant inhabit 
ants of alpme regions in its embellishment, will 
mark a new era in Enghsh flower-gardening. 
Many alpine flowere, especially edelweiss and the 
alpine rose, threaten to become extinct in their 
native haunts, and in 1887 the government of Valais 
made incloaures for the protection and cultivation 
of these plants. A ISivias National Park for the 
pieseivation of nature was established in 1919 in 
the Upper Engadine. For easy scientific introduc- 
tion, see Schimpev’s Plant Geog^'aphy and Warm- 
ing’s (Ecology. Alpine Floras are numerous. 


Alpine Race. See Europe ( Ethnology ). 

Alpine Rose (Ger. Alpenrosc). See Khodo- 

DENDEON. 

Alpini. See Bebsaglieri. 

Alpinla. See Galangale. 

Alpnacli, or Alpnacht, a Swiss village in 
the canton of Unterwalden, at the foot of Mount 
Filatua, miles fiom that part of the Lake of 
Lucerne called Lake Alpnach. It is known princi- 
pally on account of its celebrated ‘ slide ' ( 8 miles 
long), now disused, by means of which timber was 
brought down from the foiests of Mount Pilatna. 

Alps (possibly a Celtic word meaning 'high;' 
cf. Gaelic alp, ‘ a high mountaiii or connected wilb 
Lat. albus, ‘ white the most extensive system of 
lofty mountains in Europe, raising their giant masses 
on a basis of 90,000 sq. m , between 6° 40' and 18* E. 
long., and extending in some places from the 44th 
to me 48th parallel of latitude. The Alpine system 
is bounded on the N. by the hiUy ground of 
Switzerland 
on the E. 

S., by the Adriatic Sea, tue plains or AiomDaray, 
and the Gulf of Genoa ; and on the W., by the 
plains of Provence and the valley of the Kuone. 
A string of lakes encircles both the northern and 
southern bases of these mountains, the former at an 
elevation of 1200 to 2000 feet ; the latter, 600 to 700 
feet. The varied natural scenery of France, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria has a common centre of 
union in this lofty region. Valleys open out in all 
directions, sending their melted snows on one side 
into the North Sea, on another into the Black Sea, 
and on another into the Mediterranean. 

'The water-system, of the Alps may be thus briefly 




The Gbain of Mont Blanc from the FlegSre aoroas the VaUsy of Ohamooiu. 


sketched : ( 1 ) In the basin of the Bhine there is 
the Bhine itself, which partly forms the Lake of 
ConstfULce, at the north-eastem extremity of Sydt- 
zerland, and receives on the left the impori^t tribu- 
taiies of the Thun and the Aar ; the latter of whjfli 
flows through Lakes Biienz and Thun, and is itself 
augmented by various affluents, the largest of 
wmch are the Beuss and the Limmat. (2) In the 
basin of the Danulte there flow from the south the 
nier. Lech, Isar, and the Iim. StdU farther east, 
the Danube has for its tributari^ the Traun, the 
Ens, the E^b, the Drave, and the Save, the last 
three of which have their sources in the extreme 
Eastern Alps. (3) In the basin of the Po, there 


are numerous streams which rise in the Soutliern 
Aps ; the principal of these are tlie Dora Baltea, 
the Ticino from Lake Maggiore, the Mincio from 
the Lake of Garda, and the Adi^. (4) In the 
basin of the Blione, there are tie Bione ( flowiug 
through the Lake of Geneva), and various Alpine 
tributaries, the most important of which aie the 
Arve, the Isbre, and the Durance. (5) The Var 
is the principal Ligurian ooast-stream ; the Piave, 
and the Taj^lamento, the largest of those which 
fall into the Adriatic from the Southern Alps. 

Divisions. —Id. order to give a clear view of the 
manifold ranges of this mountain -laud, a dietinetiou 
is generally nmde between the East, tie West, and 
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the Middle Alps ; the last of -which is again divided 
into a northern, central, and southern chain ; -while 
a natural separation by river-valleys in-to groups is 
also made. 1. West Alps. — The principal ranges 
of -tliese are : ( 1 ) The Maritime Alps, extending from 
the middle Durance southwards to the Mediter- 
ranean, and rising in the Aiguille de Chambeyron 
to a height of 11,156 feet. (2) The Cottian Alps, 
north of these, whose hmhest summit, Monte Viso, 
is 12,605feet. (3) The Dauphind Alps, separated bj 
the valley of the Durance from the Cottian ; then- 
highest summit is the Pic des Ecrins, 13,462 feet. 
(4) The Giui^ Alps, forming the boundary between 
Savoy and Piedmont, and attaining in the Grand 
Paradis, an elevation of 13,300 feet, II. Middle 
Alps. Central Chain. — (1) The Pennine Alps, 
between the plains of Lombardy and the valley of 
the Rhone. Highest summits : Mont Blanc, 15,732 
feet; Monte Rosa, 16,151 feet. (2) TheLepontian 
or Helvetian Alps, from the depression of the 
Simplon, along the plateau and masses of St 
Gotthard, to the SplUgen pass. (3) Tlie Rlitetian 
Alps, between the Inn, the Adda, and the Upper 
Acfige. Northern Cham, — (1) the Bernese Alps, 
between the Rhone and the Aar. Highest sum- 
mits : Finsteraarhoni, 14,026 feet ; Aletaohliom, 
13,803; Jungfrau, 13,671 feet. (2) The Alps of 
the Four ‘ Forest Cantons, ’ the Schwyz Alps, &c. 
The Southern Cham. — ( 1 ) The Ortler Alps, between 
the Adda and the Adige. (2) The Trientina Alps, 
between the Adige and the Piave. III. East 
Alps. — The principal chains of these are : (1) The 
Noric Alps, between the plains of the Drave and 
the Danube. (2) The Camian Alps, between the 
Diave and the Save. ( 3 ) The Julian Alps, between 
the Save and the Adriatic Sea. 


A comprehensive classification leads to a division 
of the elevations into three regions : ( 1 ) The lower 
range forming the buttresses of the main masses, 
and reaching a height of 2500 to 6000 feet ; that is, to 
the extreme limit of the gro-wth of wood. (2) The 
middle zone lying between the former limit and 
the snow-line, at the elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet. 
( 3 ) The high Alps, rismg to 1 6,732 feet. The middle 
zone forms the region of mountain-pastmoges, 
where the oharactens-tio Alpine dairy-famung is 
earned on. These pastures consist of a rich carpet 
of grass and flowers. This threefold division of 
heights, however, does not everywhere coincide 
\nth the same phenomena of vegetation ; the line 
of peipetnal snow_ descends lower on the north side, 
and -the bomidories of the zones above described 
vary accordingly, ( 1 ) The line of demarcation he- 
ween the region of mosses and alpine plants and 
that of peimetual snow, is from 8000 to 9000 feet 
on tlie norfchei-n declivities ; but on the southern it 
a^roaches 10,000 feet. (2) The highest limit to 
which wood attains on the north is about 6000 feet, 
while on the south it is nearly 7000 feet, ( 3 ) Grain, 
oeeal^_ and oak, on the north, disappear at the 
elevarion of 4000 feet ; on the south, they contrive 
to exist some hundreds of feet higher. (4) The 
re^on of the vine, as well as of maize and chest- 
nuts, extends^ to an elevation of 1900 feet on the 
declivity; and on the southern declivity 
to 2600 feet. The ranges of outlying lower moun- 
tain which flank the high central Alps on the 
north, east, and west, are mostly wanting on the 
south, especi^y where the Middle Alps descend 
into the plains of Lombardy, Thus the Alps 
M6 in steep rocky precipices from the level of the 
flat plains of the Po, whilst they mnV more gradu- 
fllly into -the plains on the north ; hence their 
mighty masses, closely piled together, present an 
Mpect from the south more grand and awful j from 
the north, more extended and various. 

Fa^y^.— The depth of the valleys, and their 
vanety as to form and arrangement, are not less 


striking than their elevations. Most worthy of 
notice IS the characteristic form of the -wide longi- 
tudinal v^leys that lie at the foot of the high 
central chains. On the east side, they open direcuy 
into the plain; on the north, they are connected 
with the plain throimh transverse valleys which 
often end m lakes. The tiansverae valleys on the 
south side are mostly in the shape of steep rocky 
ra-vines, forming in some parts long-stretching 
lakes. Besides the deep-snnk principal valleys, 
there are extensive series of hasin-shaped secondary 
vaUevB, which are the scenes of Alpine Ufe, properly 
so called. Many of the Alpine valleys have names 
distinct from tlie rivers flo-wing through them. 
Thus, the valley of the Rhone is styled the Upper 
and Lower Valais ; that of the Adda, the Valtel- 
lina; of tlie Arve, Chamonix. 

Coinmunication^ — Fosses. — The vaUeys of the 
high Alps form the natural means of communication. 
Some are more accessible than others. The entrance 
into a longitudinal valley is almost always smooth 
and easy ; art has often hod to force an entrance 
into a transverse valley. On many of the high- 
roads winch link the piincipal -with the secondaiy 
valleys, it has been found necessary -to blow up 
long ridges of rock, to build terraces, to make 
stone hridges and long galleries of rock as a piotec- 
tion against avolanchea, as well as to erect places 
of shel-ter {ho^iccs) from storms. The constmetion 
of these roads may be reckoned among the boldest 
and most skilful works of man. In crossing the 
Alps, several defiles (usually seven) have to be 
traversed ; for in addition to the pass of the main 
crest, there are other defiles on both sides, at the 
entrances of the different valleys. In the east, the 
number of these narrow passes or defiles is consider- 
ably increased. The names applied to the Alpine 
passes vary according to their natural features or 
the local dialect; as Pass, Sattel (Saddle), Joch 
(Yoke), Scheideck, Klause, Col, ChiriBa. The 
traveller, in the course of a day’s journey, experi- 
ences a succession of clin-iatic changes, wMcli is 
accompanied -with an equal variety in the manners 
of the people. 

No lofty mountains in the world ore more easily 
crossed than the Alps ; of late yeai-s the Mont 
CeniSj the Brenner, and the St Gotthard railways 
into Italy from the north afford special facilities. 
Hence we can underatand how the plains of Upper 
Italy, _ acc^ible from the French, German, and 
Austrian rides, have for ages been the theatre of 
bloody strife. The passage of the West Alps is 
made by five principal roads; (1) The military 
road. La Comiche, a coast-road at the foot of the 
Alps from Nice to Genoa, parallel to which a rail- 
way now runs. (2) The causeway over the Col-di- 
Tenda, between Nice and Coni, made in 1778; 
highest point, 6168 feet. _ (8) The high-road over 
Mont Genfevre, connecting Provence and Dau- 
phin6 with Turin ; highest point, 6102 feet. This 
IS probably the route followed by Hannibal in his 
march over the Alps, but the point lias been much 
disputed. (4) The carriage-road made by Napoleon 
in 1805, over Mont Cenis, connecting Savoy with 
Piedmont ; highest point, 6848 feet. Near this the 
chain is pierced by the railway tunnel opened in 
1871 (see Tunnel, and Mont Cenis ). ( 6 ) The pass 
of the Little St Bernard, connecting Geneva, Savoy, 
and Piedmont ; highest point, 7190 feet. Besides 
these great roads, there aie many smaller ones 
branching off from them, which form a pretty close 
network of conimunication. The passage of the 
Middle Alps is made by eight principal roads. 

(1) That of the Great St Bernard, connecting the 
valley of the Rhone with Piedmont ; highest point, 
8120 feet. It was crossed by Napoleon in 1800. 

(2) The magnifioent road over the Simplon, oon- 
straobed by Napoleon, 1801-6, and connectiiig 
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the Valais with the confines of Piedmont and 
Lombardy; highest point, 6595 feet. The pio- 
jectj long in contemplation, of effecting another 
junction of the Swiss and Italian laihvaya, 
was lealiaed by the opening in 1906 of a tunnel 
through the Bimplou. (3) Between the Gieat 
St Bernard and Monte Bosa is the Matterjoeh, 
connecting Piedmont Mith the Valais. (4) The 
pass of St Gotthaid (q.v.), connecting Lucerne 
■with Lago Magmore ; nigliest point, 6936 feet 
The St Gotthaid lailway tunnel was opened foi 
ti attic in 1882. (6) The Bernardino Pass, made 

1819-23, by the Swiss Giisona and Saidinia ; highest 
point, 6769 feet. (6) The Splugeii Pass, repaired 
m 18^, connecting the sources of the Bhine ■with 
the Adda. This pass was the one used by the 
Romans in their intercom se with the countries 
bordering on the Danube and the Rhine, and also 
by the German aimies in the middle ages. (7) The 
Stelvio or Stilfserjooh, opened by Austria in 1824, 
and the Umbi-ail converge upon Lombardy. (8) 
The Brenner Pass, kno^wn to the Romans ; highest 
point, 4588 feet. It is now crossed by a raimay. 
Two roads lead north from the Rhone valley, and 
cross the Bernese Alps, over the Grimsel Pass, 6500 
feet high, and the Gemmi Pass, 7553 feet high, near 
which is the Latschberg ( q. v . ) tunnel. The Furka 
road and railway min the Rhine and the Rhone. 
The roads over the East Axps are much lower, and 
much more numerous. The principal are : (1) The 
road from Venice to Salzburg, crossing the None 
Alps at an elevation of rather more than 5100 feet. 
(2) The road over the Camian Alps, which divides 
into thiee branches — to Laibach, to the laonzo, 
and to the Tagliamento. (3) The roads from the 
Danube at Linz to Laibach. 

Geology , — The rocks which enter into the com- 
position of the Alps belong to many different 
geological systems, and occur for the most pait as 
more or less interrupted belts or zones, which 
extend in the same general diiection as the great 
chain itself — -viz. from SW. to NE. The higher 
find central ranges consist principally of ciystalline 
schists, such as gneiss and raica-achiat, with which 
granite is occasionally associated. These crystal- 
line rocks are flanked on either side by an irregular 
zone of various sedimentary strata, such as clay- 
slate, greywacke, &c., along with beds of lime- 
stone, dolomite, &c., the fossua in which show that 
this zone contains representatives of the Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian systems. 
The Triassic strata, occurring in irregular belts on 
both sides of the great chain, are developed chiefly 
in the East Alps, where they comprise massive 
limestones and dolomites of marine origin, remark- 
able for their fossils, which show a curious com- 
mingling of Palseozoic and Mesozoic forms. Liassic 
strata aie pooily developed in the Alps, but they 
are noted at Schamhelen (Aaigan, Switzerland ) for 
their abundant and beautifufly preserved insect- 
remains. The Juiassic system is repiesented on 
both sides of the Alps, but is developed chiefly in 
the low grounds of S\vitzerland, whence it extends 
into the Jura Mountains. The Cretaceous system 
appears in like manner on both sides of the Alps, 
the most prominent feature of the system being 
its massive ‘ hippuii-tio limestones.’ The Eocene 
is represented most prominently by massive ‘num- 
mulitic limestones,’ and by certain unfossiliferous 
sandstones and shales (Flysch), which extend 
along the northern part of the Alps from the SW. 
of Switzerland to the neighbourhood of Vienna. 
The Oligooene and Miocene are best developed in 
Switzerland, where they form some of the better- 
^own mountains at the foot of the Alps, such as 
the Rigi, the Rossberg, &c. They consist chiefly 
of conglomerates, sandstones, and similar strata. 
Patches of sands referable to the Pliocene occur here 


and there at the base of the Alps in North Italy. 
The Pleistocene is well repiesented by a great 
variety of supeificial accumulations, of which the 
most notewoi thy are the ancient moraines, enatics, 
and perched blocks, fluvio-glacial detritus, and 
othei memunals of the glacial period, togethei W'ith 
notable intei glacial deposits. 

The geological stiucture of the Alps cleaily shows 
that these mountains aie ‘ mountains of iipiieaval.’ 
Strange to say, the existing chain occupies the 
site of very much oldei mountains which had been 
elevated towaide the close of Palceozoic times, and 
dui'ing a piolouged period had suffered excessive 
eiosioD. Suhsequenriy that ancient Alpine land, 
then greatly reduced, slowly subsided — its more 
prominent heights endni-iitg for a long period as 
gradually diminishing islands in the broad Mediter- 
ranean of Mesozoic tunes. The sinking of the land 
continued, ivith occasional pauses, throughout the 
Mesozoic era, so that on immense thickness of 
sediment eventually accumulated over the slowly 
subsiding sea-floor. Early in Cainozoic times the 
ancient Palceozoic Alpme land had been completely 
submerged, and become buried under many thousand 
feet of horizontal strata, mostly marine. Late in 
the Eocene period elevation of the sea-floor super- 
vened, with the result that a bioad flat land ex- 
tended over the site of the present Alps. That 
crustal movement — one of compression from SE. to 
NW.— continued into late Tertiary times, and the 
broad flat land of horizontal strata was buckled up 
into a great series of mountain-ranges. Instead of 
a low-lying flat land measui'ing probably 600 to 
1200 kilometres across, w'e have now a lofty chain 
avei aging no more than 150 kilometres in width. 
The Alps are a conspicuous example of ‘folded 
mountams’ (see Mountains}. Not only have the 
strata been compiessed and flexed and convoluted, 
but enormous rock-sheets, many square miles in 
extent, have been displaced and driven successively 
for miles one over another — great masses of Meso- 
zoic strata, for example, derived from the cential 
and soiithein Alpine area, have invaded the northern 
area, and come to rest on strata mncli younger than 
themselves. The geological succession has in such 
cases been inverted, and the mountains carved by 
erosion out of these travelled rock-sheets are sard 
to be ‘without roots.’ The Matterhorn and other 
mountains of the Centml Alps are examples pf the 
kind, and the Mythen and many mountaurs in 
North S'witzerlond are similarly ‘without roots.’ 

Since their upheaval, the Alps have suffered 
excessive denudation. Enormous mountain-m asses 
have been gradually removed by the action of 
ice, running water, iSo. It is therefore often ex- 
tremely difficult to trace any connection between 
the present configuration and ■that which must 
have obtained when the strata were first squeezed 
into great undulations. In fact, these mountains 
are not more an evidence and memorial of the 
stupendous effects produced by earth-movements 
than they are of the potency of long-eontiimed 
denudation. One of the most interesting questions 
connected "with the physical geology of the Alps^ is 
that of the origin of the remarkable rock-basins 
which are occupied by the beautiful lakes of Swit- 
zerland and Nortli Italy. By some geologists these 
rook-hosine are believed to be due to unequal 
movements of elevation or depressions, ■while others 
have suggested 'that they may owe ■then' origin to 
fractures and dislocations. According to Sir 
Andrew C. Ramsay, on the other hand, they have 
been excavated by glacial action. Many geologistB 
now maintain that the great depths attained by 
not a few of the valleys of the Alps are due to 
glacial erosion- They point out that the relation 
of the trihntaiy valleyB to the main valleys is 
abnormoL In the long- established Tiver-systerus of 
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a non- glaciated region, lateral or tributary valleys 
{gradually widen and flatten out as they approach 
mre main valley, bnt in a highly glaciated area like 
the Alps the tributary valleyB aie often abruptly 
truncated by the main valley. Thus the Rhone 
valley, which, between Viap and Martigny, is bioad 
and deep, with more or less piecipitoua aides— a 
gigantic trench, in fact— is joined by nninerona 
tributaries that shoot down through a succession of 
abrupt, narrow, and profonnd gorges. Follow one 
of these np wards for 800 or 1000 Feet, and we find 
ouraelves somewhat suddenly in a relatively wide 
and open valley. Obviously the latter is truncated 
or cut across by the deep tiench of the Rhone — the 
over-deepening being attributed to the enormous 
Pleistocene glacier, the erosive action of which 
must have been concentrated along the medial hue 
of the great ice-flow. 

Mineralogy . — Precious stones are abundantaniong 
the crystalline rocks of the central ranges, especially 
in the region of the St Gottbard. The rock-ciystol 
of St Gottbard has a world- wide leputution Mining 
and sineltmg become more and more pioductive as 
we advance eastward. Switzerland is poor in useful 
ores. Gold and silver are found in Tirol, Salz- 
burg, and Caiintliia; there are also silver-mines in 
Styria and Illyria, and one near Grenoble. Copper 
is found in the Freucli Alps, in Tirol, and Styria 
There are ivell-known lead-mines near Villach. The 
yield of iron in Switzerland, Savoy, and Salzburg 
is trifling; Garin tbia and Styria produce large 
amounts ; and a considerable quantity of quick- 
silver is extracted at Idria. Tbe region is rich 
in salt, especially at Hall and Hallein. Coal is 
found in Switzerland, in Savoy, and in the French 
Alps, bnt in no great quantity; the eastern 
Alps are richer. The mineral springs, hot and 
cold, are innumerable. See Aix, IsOHL, Lbue, 
Baden, &o. 

Animals . — The Alpine mountains present many , 
peculiarities worthy of notice in the animal as well 
as in the vegetable kingdom (see Alpine Plants). 
On the sunny heights, tlie number of insects is 
very great ; the butterflies are especially numerous. 
The great lakes of the Alps have a restricted, 
hut broadly distributed fauna ; they are often very 
rich in fishes, and sahnon and trout are sometimes 
caught in ponds even 0000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The frog, newt, block salamander, and 
other amphibia occur at considerable elevations. 
Although tbe lofty mountains are inhabited by 
eagles, hawks, and varioim species of owls, yet the 
birds are few in comparison with the numbers in 
tbe plainfl, and those few are mostly confined to 
the larger valleys. Among the quadrupeds, the 
ibex or steinbok, a wild goat, is sometimes, though 
rarely, to be met with; the chamois is more fre- 
quently seen, chiefly in the eastern districts. The 
marmot {Arctomys marmotta) inhabits the upper 
A^ine regions. The Alpine hare [Lqms varior 
him ), which is white in winter, and the snow mouse 
or vole {Armcola nivalis) may also be mentioned. 
"Wolves are seen more frequently in the west than 
in the east ; in the latter, on the other hand, bears, 
lynxes, and wild-cats are found, although con- 
stantly diminishing in number. The more chsj- 
acteiistic Alpine forms are the survivors of a fauna 
much more widely distributed in tbe glacial 
periods. Of tbe domestic animals, goats and oxen 
are scattered everywhere in large herds. There 
are fewer sheM and horses, ana these are not of 
good breeds. Mnles and asses are used more fre- 
quently in the south than in the north, especially 
as beasts of burden. Swine and dogs ore not 
common ; 1lie latter axe used almost solely by the 
herdsmen, or are kept in tbe hospices, to assist in 
searching for the uniortunate wanderers "who may 
he lost in the snow. 


Inhabitants. — The population of the Alpine 
remons is estimated at 6,000,000 to 7,000,000, of 
whom perhaps one half are Teutonic, and the 
other half are of French, Italian, Rouniansch (Ro- 
manic), or Slavonic origin. Seven states share 
the Alps. The western portion is divided be- 
tween Fiance and Italy. Switzerland claims the 
Middle Alps almost exclusively foi liei own. 
Bavaria has only a small shaie, LiecliLoiistein a 
smallei. Austria has the largest, but lost much 
to Yugoslavia and Italy in 1918-19. The wide 
valleys opening to tbe east allow the civilisation 
of the plains to enter easily among the mountains. 
The vmne of the minerals, and the fertility of 
the soil, have permitted mining, manufactures, and 
I agriculture to take firm root, and a flourishing 
trade lias caused large towns to usui'p the place of 
mere Alpine villages. In Tirol the pastoral life 
of the mountains has long been mixed up with 
tlie working of mines of salt or other minerals. 
The inhabitants of whole valleys are occupied in 
various branches of industry to a greatei extent 
than in any other district of the Alps, and their 
sons tiavel far and near as artisans. The Alpine 
mountains are rich in singularly beautiful natural 
scenery, and attract such crowds of visitois that 
they have been called ‘ tbe playground of Europe ’ 
(see Alpine Climbing). 

See works by Agassiz, Sohlagintweit, Murchison, 
Tyndall (1860), Uoiiway (1004), Coolidgo (1908), Bonney 
(1012), Kober ( 1923 ), Oollet, Struotwre of the Alps (1927) ; 
also GLAotEEs, Mount AiNS, SwitzheiiAnd. 

Alpnjar^ras (Arabic Al-Busherat), a name 
applied to all the valleys lying south of the chief 
chain of the Sierra Nevada, in the south of Spain. 

^ Alsace - Lorraine (Ger. Elsass-Lothnngen), 
till its cession bo France m 1919, was an ‘imperial 
territory’ (Eeic/wZanrf) of the Gorman erapira A 
nafcnralJy rich and historically interesting region, 
wibh fertile soil and active industries, it is bounded 
east by Baden, and south by Switzerland. Its 
utmost length from north to south is 123 miles ; 
its breadth varies between 22 and 105 miles ; and 
its area is 6606 sq. m., of which 1364 belong to 
Upper Alsace (in the south), 1848 to Lower Alsace 
(NE.), and 2403 to Lorraine (NW.). Pop. (1871) 
1,549,738 ; ( 1886) 1,664,3^, of whom 1,368,711 were 
natives of Alsace-Lorraine, and 161,766 Germans 
from other parts of the empire; (1910) 1,874,014, of 
whom 76 per cent, were CatWies, and more than 87 
per oent. spoke German as their mother-tongue — 
mainly Alsatian, a dialect of Allemaimian. Upper 
Alsace (Hant-Bidn) had in 1931 516,726 inhabit- 
ants, Lower Alsace (Bos-Ehin) 688,242, and Lorraine 
(Moselle) 693,408 — total, 1,898,876. Tlie annexa- 
tions of 1871 and 1919 were followed hy consider- 
able miwations. The Frenoh-speaking population 
is mainly in the larger towns and in Lorraine. The 
Rhine floivs 116 miles north-by-eastward along all 
tbe eastern boundary, and receives, below Sbras- 
bnrg, tbe 111 from Alsace, 127 miles long. Other 
livers are the Moselle, flowing through Lorraine 
past Metz, and its affluent the Saar. Along the 
Rhine is a strip of level country, 9 to 17 miles 
broad, and declining from 800 to 460 feet above 
sea-leveL Westward of this rise tbe Vosges 
Mountains, culminating at a height of 4677 feet ; 
whilst LoiTaine, rather hilly than mountainous, 
rarely abbnina 1300 feet. About half of the entire 
area is aiable, a tenth meadow and posture, 
and a third under wood. Alsace-LoiToine pro- 
duces much wine, grain, and tobacco ; it is rich 
in iron and coal ; and manufactures potash, petrnl, 
iron, cotton, wool, silks, chemicals, gloss, and 
paper. It contains the important cities of Stras- 
bnrg, Mfllbauaen, Metz, ana Golman As a Fiench 
provjnoe (before 1871}, Alsace was divided into the 
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idepartmenta of Haut-Eliin and Bas-Rhin. Lorraine 
fell into the depai tments of Menae, Moselle, Meurthe, 
«ind Vosges (parts of -which leniained. French). A 
representative constitution was granted in 1911, 
the governor {stcUthalter) being supported by a 
diet of two chambers, the first containing repre- 
sentatives of various interests ( reli^ons, cbamhers 
■of commerce, &c., with nominees of ‘■■ho emperor), 
the second sixty elected members. 

In Coesar’stime Alsace-Lionaine was part of Celtic 
'Gaul, but during the decline of the Roman empire 
the Alemanni and other Germanic tribes occupied 
it From the 10th century it formed part of the 
German empire, under various sovereign dukes 
and princes, till a. part of it -was ceded to France 
at the peace of Westphalia (1648), and the rest 
fell a prey to the agCTessionfl of Louis XIV., -who 
seized Strasburg (loll) by srirpiise in time of 
peace. By the peace of Rjswick (1697), the 
■cession of the whole was ratmed. Thns — as the 
Germans used to complain — was this fine land, 
■with one of the noblest branches of the race, 
alienated from the German people, and the com- 
mand of the German Rhine diagracefally snrren- 
■dered to the enemy in the time of misfortune. 
German never ceased to be the chief language of the 
people, and all newspapers were, during the whole 
penod of the French possesaion, prmted in both 
languages. In 1814-16 Russia would not hear of 
the restitution of Ataace-Lorraine 'to Germany ; and 
it was not till 1871, after the Franco-German war, 
that Alsace and German. Lorraine were, by the 
treaty of !^ankfort, incorporated in the new 
German empire. The great mass of the population 
were strongly against the change, and 160,000 
elected to he French, though only 50,000 went into 
actual exile, refosing to become German subjecia 
For, at leant since the era of the Revolution, Alsace 
in sentiment was wholly French. To France she 
gave the bravest of her sons — KeUermann, K16ber, 
and many another hero, and Strasburg first heard 
the Marseillaise. France, too, was always think- 
ing of her loss, eager some day to repair it ; and 
the imperial tenitoiy, for ages the borderland and 
“battlefidd of two great powers, remained a per- 
petual cause of strained relations between France 
and Germany. The irritating passport system, a 
special grievance not in force elsewhere in Ger- 
many, was withdrawn in 1893. The constitution 
■of 1911 eased the situation somewhat ; and though 
Xabern (q. v.) was the scene in 1913 of a particnlariy 
glai'ing case of militaiism, the Blsassers and 
Lorrainers were becoming more and more conscious 
that they were Germans, when the Great War 
reopened the "wdiole question. By the treaty of 
Versailles (1919) the_ territory was ceded to France, 
■within the boundaries of 1871. Alsace-Loriaine 
{ possessing peculiarities of administration and con- 
stitution, some of French, others of German origin) 
refused to come into line, politically and coltnrally 
with the rest of France ; the question of religion, 
involving relations with liie Vatican, was espemally 
■delicate. Bee also Lorbajutb. 

See books on Alsaoe-Lorraine by Putnam, -up to 1871 
{1915), by C3eif, after 1870 (1919 ), both in Bng.; genei^ 
works in Bng. by Phzlhpson (1918), Edwards (1919), in 
by Leroy (1914), in Gar. by Spabn (1920 ) ; histories 
xn Fr. by Renss (new ed. 1918), m Ger. by Stfihhn (19201. 

Alsatta^ a cant name applied to the prednct of 
TVhiteWars, in London, which, until 1697, enjoyed 
the privilege of a debtoi-s’ sanctuary, and hence 
was crowded with swindlers and bullies. The 
name is first m et with in 1 623. Sliadwell’s comedy, 
The Squire of .A-lsatia (1688), is Scott’s authority 
for some of the finest scenes in the Fortunes of 
JSfigel. ■' 

Alsen (Danish AZe), an island in the Baltic, off 


^e coast of Sles wick. Formerly Danish, it became 
Rmssian in 1864, Danish again by plebiscite in 1920. 
Ite greatest length is 19 miles ; its greatest hr^th 
12; and its ar^ is 121 sq. m. Pop. (1930) 28,379, 
almost all Danish-speaking. The island, one of the 
finest in the Baltic, is both fertile and picturesque ; 

X beech woods, and numerous lakes 

aMuuding in fish, and agricultuie is earned on. 
The chief to^vn is Sonderhorg (10,766), with an 
excellent harbour. 

Alsopliila. See Tree-been. 

Alster« a river in Holstein, is formed by the 
conlluence of three streams, and, ivithin the town 
of Hamburg, spreads itself ont and forma a lake, 
divided by the Lonibardsbrucke into the Great or 
Outer Alster, and the Inner Alster. It flows by 
several canals into the Elbe. 

AlstrcBlue'rlUt or Alstromer^s Lily, a genus of 
Amaryllidacess (q.v.), cultivated for its fiowersand 
curiously twisted leaves, which have the upper in 
the normal position of the lower surface. A kind 
of aiTowroot is prepared in Chile from the succulent 
roots of A. lAgtu and other species. Some species 
of the kindred genus Bomarea have climbing or 
twining stems ; amongst these is the beautifnl 
salsilla {B. Salsilla), a native of Fern, which is 
cultivated in the West Indies, and its tubers eaten 
like those of the potato. In Britain, it requires 
the stove or a hot-bed. B. edulis, also a beautiful 
plant, ■with a slender t^vinirlg stem and ovate leaves, 
is cultivated in Chile for its tubers, which weigh 
3 to 6 ounces, and are used as food, 

Altai, the Ghin-shan or Golden Mountains is 
the geographical name given to a wild monntabous 
region which covers the sonthem parts of Tomsk, 
in Siberia, and extends into Mongolia. It com- 
prises the mountainous border-region of the j^eat 
plateau of Central Asia, between the upper Rtish 
and Yenisei rivers, and consists of two separate 
parts — the Altai proper, belonging to Siberia ; and 
the Great Altai, in Outer Mongolia. The former 
covers with its numerous intricate chains and their 
spurs a surface thrice as large as S'witzerland. 
Although occupied by the Rnssiaus since the 17th 
century, its orography and structure are but im- 
erfectV kno-wn. It is bounded in the SW. by the 
eep depression of Lake Zaisan, which gives an 
easy access to the high plateau of Cent^ Asia. 
Towards the NW. a series of no less than 'three 
different chains fringes the Sailnghem ridge which 
separates Siberia from Mongolia. Some of these 
obains are snow-clad, the mghest summit bring 
apparently one of the twin peaks of Byelnkha, 
■v^ose heights seem to be about 14,900 and 14,400 
feet To WiUer’s Peak, however, a little to the 
north-west, Tomer assigns a height of 17,800 feet. 
Granites, syenites, and also poiphyries covered wi'fch. 
crystalline slates, and ■witn Silurian, Devonian, 
and CarbonifeTons deposits, constitute the moun- 
tains. Deep and wild gorges, immense glaciers, 
beantiful alpine lakes (as Teletsk, 1600 feet 
above the sea), and fertile alpine valleys (like 
the Bukhtarma Valley, 190 mUes long}, render the 
Altai a most attractive alpine re^on, Amculture 
(live-stock, dairy produce) and apical ture are 
carried on ; the soil is fertile The gold-washings 
of the All^ and ite silver, lead, copper and tin 
mines, ore ano'fdier source of ■wealth. A few Kal- 
mucks, Teleutes, and Kuniaodintses represent a 
formerly denser and more civilised popnlation, all 
of XJrai-Aliaic stock. Barnaul (74,000 inhabit- 
ants), on a branch of ■the Trans-Siberian rail- 
■way, is the chiri centre of administration in 
the Altai region. The Great Altai is a high 
efaain of moentains iimning from NW. to S!l£., 
from Lake Zaisan to the central puts of the Gobi,. 
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and bordering the Urumtsi depression. See Asia, 
Siberia ; Tumer’s Sibena (1906). 

Altainu'a, in NW. Spain near Santander, is 
noted for its great cave, adorned with tnitliful and 
spirited Palseolithic painting in three colours of 
bisons, boars, and other animals. See Anthro- 
pology, ARCHiBOLOGY. 

Altamul'a, a town of South Italy, 28 miles 
SW. of Bari, near the base of the Apennines, with 
a fine cathedral ( 1232). Pop. (commune) 27,000. 

Altar (Lat. altare^ from altus, ‘high’), the 
place whereon offeriuM to the gods aie laid. 
Both in the Jewish tabernacle and temple there 
was an altar for sacrifice, but an altar for incense 
probably did not exist till after the return from 
the Babylonian exile. See Sacrifice. The 
Jewish and oriental altars weie generally square 
or oblong, but those of Greece and Rome iveie 
often round. 

The word has been transferred mto the Chiiatian 
system. For upwards of five centuries, altais in 
the Christian cliuiolies weie for the most pait 
made of wood, and an altar of this kind is still to 
be seen in St John Lateran’s at Roma But the 
custom of celebrating the liturgical service on the 
marble sepulchre of tJie martyrs in the catacombs, 
led to the introduction of stone altara ; and in a 
council held at Epaune in Fiance, 617 A.D., it was 
decreed that none should be consecrated with 
chiism_ except those built of stone. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the rubrics require that all altars 
should be of stone, but the stone itself may he only 
large enough to hold the host and chalice, and the 
slab, perhaps no more than a foot square, may rest 
on, or be inserted in, a board of wood. Such a 
stone may with license be used as a ‘portable 
altar ’ by priests requiring to say mass on a journey 
or in private houses. The stone must in all cases 
he provided with relics inclosed within it, and be 
consecrated by a bishop. The altar must be covered 
with three cloths of linen or hemp, while undei- 
neath there should he a waxed cere-cloth. Theie 



High Altar: 

Church of tlie Sacred Heart, Edinburgh. 

should be, too, attached to it in front an ‘anti- 
pendiura,’ or frontal, varying in colour, according 
to the fe£ut or season. The essentials of the altar 
for mass in Roman Catholic churches are the altar 
itself, the three altar cloths, the missal, the three 
cards (containing portions of the missal), the 
Tabernacle (q.v.) for the reservation of the host, 
the lighted candles, and the crucifix. In the throne 
above the tabernacle, the host is occasionally ex- 
posed in a vessel called the Monstrance (q.v.), as 


at the service of the ‘Benediction’; tlie crucifix 
being removed. The cnicifix must stand upon or 
above the altar, between two candles. During 
celebration the number ( two to seven ) of candles 
(always made of beeswax) vaides occoiding to the 
nature of tlie mass and the dignity of the celebiant. 
See Lights (Use of). The missal is moved from 
side to side of the altar at various parts of the 
mass. Tlie epistle is lead from the light aide, and 
the gospel from the left ; hence it is cusLoinavy to 
^ealc of tlie epistle and gospel aides of the altar. 
The canopy, oi ciborium, or Baldachin (q.v.), the 
altar rail and scieen, the lamp burning (with 
olive oil) before the tabeinacle, the corporal and 
other altar linens, the Chalice (q v. ) and patten, the 
Credence (q.v ) Table and the Piscina (q.v.) are all 
adjuncts of an altar. 

In the Greek cliuich the word ‘altar’ is used to 
include the sanctuary ; the altar proper is isolated 
and squaie, and the top portion sliould be of wood. 
In the firat agea of Christianity, there was only 
one altar in _a ohurch; but, froiii a very early 
time, the Latins have used more than one. The 
principal altar is called the high altar. In the 12tli 
century, the adomiiig of cliiirclies wibli numerous 
altai's was carried to a great extent, and they weie 
orahellislied with gold, silver, and precious stones. 
The Greek Church uses but one altar. Altars wore 
frequently placed at the west end of the ancient 
churches (as in the old British Chmch), instead of 
the east. The only perfect altar of the old times in 
Englamd is the high altar of Arundel chuich, 
Sussex. The slab is 12 feet 6 inches long, by 4 feet 
wide, and 2^ inches thick ; the suppoii; is of solid 
quite plain. For 300 years after the time 
of Christ, the word altar was constantly us^ 
to describe the table of the Lord; subsequently 
‘table ’ and ‘ altar ’ were used indifferently. In the 
first Prayer-book of King Edward (1649), tbe word 
altar was used in tbe rubric, and the Lord’s Supper 
was still called the Mass ; but in 1660, an order 
was issued for the setting up of tables instead of 
altai-s, and in the second Prayer-book of 1662, tbe 
word ‘ altar’ was everywhere supei-seded by ‘ table 
though ‘altar’ is retained throughout the corona- 
tion service. The table was further ordered to be 
of wood, amd movable. In Mary’s reign the altars 
were le-erected; but in Queen Elizabeth’s, some 
Were riotously pulled down, and injunctions were 
then issued directing that this should not be done, 
except under the overaight of the curate and at 
least one churchwarden. It was charged against 
Archbishop Land that he hod converted coni- 
munion-tables into altars, "^at he reaUy did 
was to remove the tables out of the body of the 
church, and place them ‘ altarwise ’ — ^i. e. north and 
south, at the upper end of the chances, where the 
eJtars formerly stood ; and a dog having on one 
oooasion run away with a piece of the consecrated 
bread, he directed that rails shonld he erected 
to prevent^ such desecration in future. By the 
judgment in the .^ches Court, 1846, in the case 
of Faulkner v, Litchfield, it was decided that 
stone altars to be used os communion tables may 
not be erected in Episcopalian chiircbes. See 
Ritualism. 

Bowing towards the altar ia an ancient practice 
of the church, a mark of hoin^e offered/ to the 
Beat of the presenoe of Christ in Holy Communion. 

Altaztnilltll (a contraction for altitude and 
OMiniith insti'UTnent), an astronomical instrument 
for dete rminin g the apparent places of the heavenly 
bodies on the celestial sphere. It consists of a 
^escope revolving about a horizontal axis, whiclt 
in turn revolves about another vertical axis,, the 
angle of revolution being measured in each case by 
a divided circle. These angles give the Altitude 
(q.v.) and Azimuth (q.v.) of the heavenly body 
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observed at the instant of observation, and so 
indicate its place. Small instnunents of t.liiH kind 
are used in surveys. The principal one m exist- 
ence is that at Greenwich, designed by Sii- George 
Aiiy, the object of which was to supplement the 
lunar obsei-vations taken on the meridian by the 
Transit Instrument (q.v.) by others taken when 
the moon was in other parts of the al^. Its two 
chief pi iuciples of structui'e are, that as many parts 
as possible are cast in one piece, and that no power 
of adjustment is provided anywhere ; the errore 
of constmction and original adjustnient being 
allowed for in the reduction of the observations. 
By means of this instrument much has been gamed 
*n knowledge of the moon’s places, the observations 
mode with it, owing to its freedom of pointing to 
any part of tiie heavens, exceeding m number 
those obtained by the fixed meridioim instruments 
in the proportion of 16 to 9. The altazimuth is 
not, however, in general use, owing to its liability 
to many errors, unless, as at Greenwich, most care- 
fully and solidly designed and constructed. 

AUdorf. See Altorf. 

Altdorfer, Albrecht (1480 ’-1538), painter, 
engraver, and architect, was born at Batisbon, and 
may have been a pupil of Durer ; at any rate, he 
belongs to that rehgious school of artists of which 
Duier was the head. His pictures are animated by 
a romantic and poetic spirit ; and the landscape ^ 
delineated witli the same tiuth and tendeinesa as 
the figures. His mastei piece, now in Munich, is 
‘Alexander’s Victory over Darius.’ As engraver, 
Altdorfer is reckoned among the ‘ Little Masters.’ 
See SUirge Moore, Altd<yrf&r (1900). 

Altc'a, a Spanish seaport, 30 miles NE. of 
Alicaute. The harbour is good. Pop. 6000. 

Alten* Karl Acjoitst, Count of, Hanoverian 
general, born in 1764, entered the army in 1781, 
hut in 1803 left Hanover for England, where he 
was made commander in the German Lemon. In 
almost all the engagements of the Spani^ war of 
liberation he took a prominent part; and he fought 
with distinction at Quatie-Bras and Waterloo. 
After his return to Hanover, he was mode minister 
of war. He died April 20, 1840. 

Al'teiia, u town of Piussia, in Westphalia, 18 
miles SE. of Dortmund, in a deep and picturesque 
valley. It manufactures wire, needles, pins, and 
hardware. Pop. 16,000. 

Altonlioclinm, a coal-mining town, since 1928 
pai t of Bochum. 

Altcilbnrff, a town of Thuringia, camtal of the 
former state of Saxe-Altenburg, on the Pleiase, 26 
miles S. of Leipzig, has a famous old castle and a 
Benaissance town-ball. There is a trade in wood, 
agricultural produce, &c. Hence in 1456 a neigh- 
bonring knight, Kunz von Kaufungen, carried off 
two young Saxon princes ( the ‘ Prinzenrauh |) ; hut 
befoie he could reach the Bohemian frontier, he 
was apprehended by a cbarcoal-bnmer, and handed 
over to the executioner. Pop. (1026) 42,670. 

Alteudorf, a group of manufactnring villages 
incorporated with Essen (q.v. ), with iron works 
and coal-mines. 

Altenessen, a town 2 miles N. of Essen (q.v.k 
of which it is now part, with coal-mines and 
machine and chemical works. 

Altensteln, Karl, Baron ton Stein zum, a 
Prussian statesman, born at Ansbach, October 7, 
1770. In 1808 he became tbe head of the depart- 
ment of finance, and in 1817 was made minister of 

S uhlic worship and education. He hod much to 
o with founoing the universities of Berlin and 
Bonn, He died at Berlin, May 14, 1840. 

AlteratiTeSi iu Medicine, a term applied to 


remedies that ‘ improve the nutrition of the body 
without exerting any very perceptible action on 
mdividual organs’ (Lauder Brunton). This group 
includes a number of suhstances of the most diverse 
characters and properties, having this only in 
common, that their mode of action is obscure, 
though its results are often of the greatest value. 
In fact ‘ we use the word alteratives veiy much as 
a cloak for our ignorance. ’ It has been suggested, 
that alteratives act either by modifying the action 
of the ferments in the body, or by replacing the 
normal constituents of the tissues by others with 
different properties. Among the most important 
alteratives are various preparations of arsenic, 
merci^, iodine, phosphorus, gold ; cod-iiver oil, 
colchicum, gnaiacum, satsapar^a. Many of them 
are violent poisons when taken in improper doses. 

Alternation. See Generations (Alterna- 
tion OP). 

Althaea. See Marsh Mallow, Hollyhock, 

MALTAOE.E. 

Althaea* wife of (Eneus and mother of Meleager. 
It was fated that Meleager sliould live only as long 
as a brand on the hearth remained nneouBumed. 
Althma extinguished it and kept it safe. Enraged 
at the killing of her broth era (see Calydonian 
Boar) she threw it in the fire. Meleager died, and 
Althiea killed herself. 

Althlngr* the parliament of Iceland (q.v. p, 62), 
dates from 930 A.D 

Altingin. See LlQUlDAMBAE. 

Althom. See Saxhorn. 

Althorp. See Spencer. 

Altitude* in Astronomy, is the height of a 
heavenly body above the horizon. It is measured, 
not by linear distance, but by the angle which a 
line orawn from the eye to the heavenly body 
molces with the plane of the horizon, or by the arc 
of a vertical circle intercepted between the body 
and the horizon. Altitudes are taken in observa- 
tories hy means of a telescope attached to a gradu- 
ated circle (see CiROLE), which is fixed vertically. 
The telescope being directed towards the body to 
be observ^ the angle which it makes with the 
horizon is read on the groduat^ circle. The 
altitude thus observed must receive various cor- 
rections— the chief being for Parallax (q.v.) and 
Kefraction (q.v.) — ^in order to get the true altitude. 
At sea, the altitude is taken by means of a Sextant 
(q.v.), n-Tid then it has further to be corrected for 
the dip of the visible horizon below the true horizon 
(see Horizon). The correct determination of 
altitudes is of great importance in most of the 
problems of astronomy and navigation (see Lati- 
tude and Longhtude). — An Altitude and 
Azimuth Instrument, called by contraction 
Altazimuth (q.v.), consists essentially of a verti- 
cal circle with its telescope so orrai^ed as to 
be capable of being tumea round hoiizon1»lly to 
any point of the compasa See AZIMUTH. 

Alto, in Music, is properly the same za Coimter 
Tenor, the male voice of the highest piteh (now 
piincipally falsetto), and not the lowMt female- 
voice, which is properly contrdbo, tho^h in 
piinted music the second p art in a qnairtet is 
always entitled alto. See CONTRALTO. 

Alton, a town of Hampshire, ^ miles of 
Famham. Its Perpendicular parish church w;^ 
thoroughly restored in 1867- Hops axe ^wn m 
the nei^bourhood, amd there a.rc Isr^ breweries, 
in the town. Pop- of urban diatnet ( 1931 ) 6172. 

Alton. A miy and port of entry of Hunoia, U .b., 
on the 1^ b^ of the Mississippi Riy^er, 24 ^es 
N of St Louis, and 8 jmles above the mouth of 
the MissouiL Laid out in 1817, and since 186S 
the seat of a Catholic bishopric, it is a centre of 
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dndustry and has a Baptist college (1836), several 
mills and manufactories, and an abundant supply 
of limestone. There is a river trade in agricultuial 
produce. Pop. (1930 ) 30,151. 

Al'tOll^ a city in the Prussian province of 
Sleswick-Holstein, is situated on the steep light 
bank of the Elbe, just below Hamburg (q.v.), 
ao that the two cities are divided only by the 
state-boundaries, though Alton a lies higher than 
Hamburg, and is nancli healthier. There are 
many iiidnstrial establishineuts, cotton and woollen 
mills, tobacco and cai-pet factories, breweries, 
shipyards, &c. Fishing is cariied on, and the 
shipping is very important, the trade being 
largely with America. The celebrated observatory, 
founded by Schumacher in 1823, was transfeired 
to Kiel in 1874. Of public buildings, the most 
notable aie the churches of the Trinity (1743) and 
St John (1873); there is an interesting municipal 
museum (lWO-14). Invested by the Danish king 
'with special privileges in 1664, as rival to Hamburg, 
burnt by the Swedes in 1713, Altona was annexed 
to Prussia in 1866. It absorbed Blankenese, Gross 
and Klein Flottbeck, Stellingeu, &c., in 1927. 
Pop. ( 1840 ) 28, 095 ; ( 1860 ) 46,624 ; ( 1885 ) 104,719 ; 
(1910) 172,628; (1926) 185,136. 

Altoona, a city of Pennsylvania, at the eastern 
base of the Allegbaniea, 90 miles B. of Pittsburgh. 
It contains large locomotive-works and machine- 
shops in connection with the Pennsylvania Eailiood. 
Near Altoona is the ‘ Hoisesboe Bend,’ a remark- 
able triumph of railway engineering. Pop. (1870) 
10,610; (1900 ) 38,973; (1930) 82,054. 

Altorf, or Altdobf, the chief town in the S'wifls 
canton of Uri, is situated in a sheltered spot at the 
base of the Grllnberg, at the bead of the Lake of 
Lacei ne. The little tower on which the legendary 
exploits of Williara Tell are painted in rude fies- 
coes is of dubious antiquity. Situated on the St 
Gotthard road and railway, Altori has a population 
of about 4000. 

Altorf, or Altdohf, an old town in Middle 
Franconia, seat of a university from 1623 to 1809. 

JJto-rllieTO (Ital., ‘high relief’), in Sculpture, 
used of figures projecting ^m the background on 
which they are carved, by at least half their thiok- 
nesB ; ao called as distinguished from basso-rilievo 
i^'low relief’),' and mezsio-rilievo (see Relief, 
Soulptueb). The Elgin Marbles (q.v.) comprise 
the most notable high reliefs. 

AltStting^ a very ancient place of pilgrunage in 
Upper Bay ana, not far from the river Inn. The 
chapel, said to have been built on the site of a 
heathen temple, contains the famous black image 
of the Virgin Mary, dating from the 8th century, 
and an extraordine^y rich treasure of gold, silver, 
and predouB stones. Another chapel oontaias tha 
tomb of Tilly. Pop- 6300. 

Al'tl'iuchani, an urban district of Cheshire, 
England, on Bowdon Downs, 8 miles SW. of 
Manchester, is situated on tbe Bridgewater Canai. 
Its mayor is appointed annually, under an old 
■ -charter, by the lord of the manor ; but he has no 
jurisdiction, his chief duties being to open fairs 
and administer some funds left to the town three 
centuries ago. It is a very neat and clean town, 
and on account of the salubrity of the air, is much 
resorted to by invalids from Manchester, It Las 
cabinet-maldng and iron-founding ; hut a chief em- 
ployment of its inhabitants is the raising of fmits 
and vegetables for the maiket of Manchester. 
Pop. (1861) 4488; (1871) 8478; (1911) 17,813; 
<1921)20,461; (1931)21,356. 

Al^nlsm is the !]^glish form of the Fr. 
aliruims, a word formed hy Comte frona the 
Ital. cdtrui, ^ of or to others’; and, introduced 


into FTigliHh by the translators and followers of 
Comte, Ena grodu^ly come into more general use. 

It is opposed to egoism or selfishness, and means 
unselfi^ness or devotion to the welfoi'e of others as 
a principle of action or an element of character. 
See Ethics, Utilitarianism, «&c. 

Al um, a white, saline suhstunce, with a sweet- 
ish, astrmgent taste, is, properly speaking, a double 
salt, being composed of sulphate of potash and sul- 
phate of alumina, which, imiting together along 
with a certain proportion of water, ciystalUse in 
octahedrons or in cubes. Its formula is K2SO4AIQ 
(S04)324H20. Alum is soluble in eighteen times 
its weight of cold water, and in its own weight of 
hot water. The solution thus obtained is strongly 
acid to colouied test-papem. When heated, the 
uiystals melt in their water of ciystallisation ; and 
when the water is completely driven off by heat, 
there is left a spongy white mass, called bunxt 
alum or anhydrous alum. Alum is much used a.s a 
mordant in dyeing. This propei-ty it owes to the 
alumina in it, which has a strong attraction for 
textile tissues, and also for colouring matters ; the 
alumina thus becomes the moans of fixing the 
coloui- in the cloth. The uinnufactme of the 
colours or points called lakes depends on this 
property of alumina to attach to itself certain 
colouring matters. Thus, if a solution of alum is 
coloured with cochineal or madder, and ammonia 
or coi'bonate of soda is added, the alumina of the 
alum is precipitated 'with the colour attaolied to it, 
and the liquid is left colourless. Alumina, the 
basis of pui-e clay — ^wliich is a silicate of alumina — 
derives its name from being first extracted from 
alum. Aum is also used in fclie preparation of 
leather from skins, and, in medicine, as a powerful 
astringent for arresting bleeding and mucous dis- 
charges. Its use to impai't wniteneas to bread 
made from poor flour is highlv objectionable. 

Aum raiely occurs in nature, except in a few 
springs and in some extinct volcanoes, where it 
appears to he formed from the action of sulphur- 
ous acid vapours upon felspatliic rocks. In this 
country it is prepared artificially from alum-shale, 
obtained from coal-mines at Hnrlet and Campsie, 
near Glasgow ; and from alnm-slate, which occurs at 
Whitby, m Yorkshire. The alum-slate, shale, or 
Bcbiat consists mainly of clay (silicate of alumina), 
iron pyrites (bisT riph uret of iron), and coaly or bitu- 
minous matter. "V^en tbe shale is exposed to the air 
— 08 it is iu the old coal-wastes or mines from which 
[ the coal has been extracted — ^the oxygen of the air, 

I assisted by moisture, eflects a decided change upon 
I it The original Imd stony substance begins to 
split np into thin leaves, and becomes studded over 
and interspersed 'with crystals. The latter are the 
result of the oxidation of the sulphur of the pyrites 
into Bulphniio acid, and the iron into oxide 01 iron, 
bofli of whicli in part combine to form sulphate of 
iron, whilst the excess of the sulphuric acid unites 
•with "the alumina of the clay, and produces sulphate 
of alumina. When the alnm-shale thus weathered 
is digested in water, there dissolve out the sulphate 
of alumina, Alj^( 804)3, and snlphate of iron, FeSO^ ; 
this solution is treated with chloride of potas- 
sium, KOI, wMch decomposes the sulphate of 
iron, forming sulphate of potash, K<iS04, and di- 
chloride of iron, FeCl* "When tflis liquid is 
evaporated to concentration, and allowed to cool, 
crystals of alum, leaving the composition above 
described, separa’te out, and the protochloride of 
iron is left in the solution or moth&r-liguor. The 
c^staJs of alum obtained from the crystallisa- 
tion are not free from iron, and hence require to he 
redisBolved in water, leconcentrated, ana raoiyatjal- 
!&ed, TTiia operation is geneially repeated a third 
time before the alum is obtained pure. — ^As the pre- 
liminary weathering of the shale takes some years 
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to complete, a more expeditious method is now 
largely resorted to. The shale is broken in frag- 
ments, and piled up over hruahwood in long ridges 
shaped like huge potato-pits, and the brushwood 
being set fire to, the coaly matter of the shale 
begins to hum, and the whole ridge undergoes the 
process of roasting; the results of which are the 
same as that of the weathering operation — namely, 
the oxidation of the sulphur and iron, and the for- 
mation of Bu^hate of alumina and sulphate of iron. 
This material is afterwards worked up as previously 
described. The roasting operation is so much more 
expeditious than the weathering process, that 
months suffice instead of years Alum is also 
largely manufactured from its constituents by direct 
combination. Clays are calcined as pure as possible 
from ii'on and calcium carbonate, and dissmved in 
dilute sulphuiic acid. The aluminium sulphate 
formed is crystallised into alum by the addition of 
potassium sulphate. It is made near Edinburgh in 
this way, from the ashes of coal. The alum made 
at Tolfa, near Givita Vecchia, is exti acted from 
alum-stone, a mineral containing sulphate of potash 
and sulpliate of alumina, but united in such a form 
as to lender them insoluble. When the mineral is 
calcined, the sulphates become soluble, and are 
extracted 1w lixiviation. The alum thus mann- 
factuied {Komaii alum) ciystallises in opaque 
cubes, having a reddish tint, due to the presence 
of iron. The potash in alum can be replaced partly 
or altogether by soda or ammonia; and other le- 
placements can also he made. Thus theie are soda 
ammonia, chrome, iron, 4&c alums. The more im- 
portant members of the class are : 

K2S0^,Alj(S04)a,24H30, potash alum. 

NaaS04,Al2(SO4)8,24HaO, soda alum. ! 

CNH4)aS04,Ala( 804)3,24:^0, ammonia alum. 

Alnm-Bash [Alambdgh), a fort rendered fam- 
ous during the Indian mutiny in 1857. It was a 
domain abont 4 miles from tiie city of Lucknow, 
and comprised a palace, a mosqne, and a park; 
and was converted 1^ the rebels into a fort It 
was taken by the British forces in September; 
and on evacnatiim Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell 
left Sir James (Jutram with 3500 men to liold 
the Alum-Bagh. He was aunounded by the in- 
surgent forces of 30,000 sepoys and 60,000 volun- 
teers, and was repeatedly attacked by them, but 
in vain. In March, Sir Colin Campbell recon- 
quered Lucknow, and luheved the Alum-Bag'h 
firom its _ perilons isolation. Havelock had been 
buried within the walls in November 1867. 

Ala'milia« the most abundant of the Earths 
( q. V. ), is the oxide of the metal Alnmininm ( q. v. ), 
the formula being AI3O3. It occurs in nature 
abundantly in combination with silica, associated 
with other bases. The most familiar of its native 
compounds is felspar, a silicate of alumina and 
potash, KaO,Al2O3rSiOa)0. This is one of the con- 
stituents of granite, and of several other igneous 
rocks. Certain varieties of these, by exposure to 
the atmosphere, heccme completely disintegrated, 
passing from the state of hard, sohd rock, such as 
we are accustomed to see in building-granite, into 
soft, cmmhliDg, earthy masses. It is the felspar 
which imdergoes the change ; and it appears to be 
owing to the action of rain-water charged with car- 
bonic ^d, which dissolves the potash and some of 
the aUica of the felspar, leaving the excess of silica 
and the alumina still united. It is not known, 
however, why certain ^edmens of granite are 
rapidly corroded and crumbled down, \wjilst others 
have resisted for ages the same causes of decay. 
By such a process of dishitegration as we have | 
described, the clays d oui amble boiIb are produced. 
iClay consiste of silica and edumit a in a state of 


chemical combination. It never is pure alnmiaa, 
but the quantity of silica umted to the latter is 
variable. _ When it is pure, clay is quite white, as 
we see in the porcelain clay of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, which is derived from colonrless felspar. 
More frequently, clay is red, owing to the presence 
of oxide of iron ; or black, from the uifiFiision through 
it of vegetable matter. 

Erom alum, alumina is prepared by adding to a 
solution of the former, water of ammonia, as long 
as it occasions a precipitate. The alnmina appears 
as a voluminous, white, gelatinous substance, con- 
sisting of the oxide of the metal combined with 
water. When alumina is precipitated from a 
solution containing colouring matter, snch as log- 
wood, &c., it comes down the colour chemicaJfy 
united to the flocculent precipitate ; in t.hiR way 
are fonned the coloured earths called LoAes <q.v.). 
Alumina in the state of precipitate, after being 
gently dried, is readily soluble in adds and in 
alkahes ; but if strongly heated, at a certain 
temperature it presents an appearance of sudden 
incandescence, it loses the associated water, con- 
tracts greatly in hulk, and now forms a white, 
soft powder, not at all gritty, and with difficulty 
soluble iu alkalies and acids. Alumina, as gener- 
ally prepared, whether hydrated or anhydrous, is 
insoluble in water, possffises no taste, and does 
not alter colouring matters ; hut it has also 
been obtained in an allotropic hydrated form, 
which, in the presence of a very small propor- 
tion of ^etic acid, is largely soluble in water, 
from which a minute trace of sulphuric acid pre- 
cipitates it. It is quite different, therefore, in 
properties from the alkaline earths, and is a much 
we^er base. In the anhydrous state it absorbs 
water with great readiness without combining 
yrith it, so '^t it adheres to the tongue, and 
is felt to parch it. Clay retains this property; 
and the ends of tobacco-pipes are often ^a.zed, 
to prevent adhesion to the lips or tongua 
Alumina is not fusible by a forge or fomace 
heat, but it melts before the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe into a clear globule, possessing great hard- 
ness. It occurs in nature in a similar state as 
Corundum (q.v.). The more coarsely crystallised 
specimens foion the emery used for polishlag ; the 
transparent crystals, coloured by a trace of metallic 
oxide, constitute the precious gems sapphire, ruby, 
oriental amethyst, and orientel topaz. Alumina, 
like other aeequioxides, is a feeble basa 

Alnmin 'i imi — sym. Al, eq. 27 — ^is one of the 
metals present in clay, felspar, slate, and many 
more rocks and mineiois. It was named about 
1812 by Davy, who dissolved alumina, hut failed 
to isolate the metal It was isolated by W6hler 
in 1828, and was re-examined by him in 1846, whan 
he obtained the metal in minute globules or beads, 
by heating a mixture of chloride of alnminium and 
sodium. In 1855, the French chemist Deville 
showed, as the re^t of a series of experiments, 
that aluminium could be prepared on a large scale 
and in a compact form without much dimculty. 
The mineral cryolite found in Greenland, which is 
a double fluoride of alununinm and sodium, was the 
ore first used for its manufaetnre : but baumtt^ a 
olay first found at Les Baux, near Arles, oonsistiug 
chiefly of alumina or oxide of aluminium, and oxide 
of iron, has since been employed as a more conve- 
nient source of the metaL An aluminate of soda is 
firat obtained by heating the bauxite with soda ash 
in a furnace, and separating it (the alummate) from 
the insoluble portions by lixiviation. When carbonic 
acid is passed ihxough the solution, pure ahimirm is 
thrown down. T^ie alumina is tiien formed, into 
balls with eomm<m wit and chaicoal, which sm 
heated in an earthenware retort through which 
gas is passed. In this port of the process. 
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the charcoal combines with the oxygen, and the 
chlorine with the aluminium ; the latter suhlimea 
over with the common salt (chloride of sodium), 
and is collected as a double chloride of aluminium 
and sodium. When this double chloride is heated 
in a reverberatory furnace with fluxes and metallic 
sodium, the latter seizes the chlorine combined 
with the aluminium, which is then set free, and 
falls to the bottom ready to be cast into ingots for 
use. Aluminium lias also been made from almn. 
In the Cowles apparatus a mixture of clay (such as 
bauxite) and chaicoal is subjected to the heat of the 
electric aic and the alumina reduced. As far back 
as 1854 Bunsen accomplished the manufacture by a 
somewhat tioublesome and expensive electrolysis. 
But since 1890 electrolytic methods have largely 
superseded the ciieniical processes. Hall and 
Heroult introduced the method of fusing cryolite 
by an electiic cnn'ent, and adding powdered alumina, 
which is electrolysed. Advantage is largely taken 
of the electricity generated by means of wateifalls 
— as at Neuhauaen, near the Schaffliauaen falls of 
the Hhine, and in Norway. The Niagam Falla 
are employed in the same way ; and bauxite from 
tlie north of Ireland is the material worked on at 
the aluminium -works below tlie Falla of Foyei-a. 
Otlier methods treat kaolin or lahindor stone with 
an acid, and precipitate the metal from the salt thus 
formed by ammonia or by a suitable teinpeiatm e. 

The properties of aluminium are, that it is Oj 
white meM, somewhat resembling sUver, but 
poasessing a bluish hue, which reminds one of zinc. 
This blmah colour can be whitened by hydro- 
fluoric and phosphoric acids, and also by a heated 
solution of potash. It is very maUeahle and 
ductile, in tenacity it approaches iron, and it 
takes a high poUsh. It rosea at about 1292“ F. 
(700 C.), and can then ha cast in moulds into 
ingots. Exposed to dry or moist air, it is unalter- 
able, and dfoea not oxidise or tarnish like most 
common metals. Neither cold nor hot water has 
any action upon it. Sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
gas which so readily tarnishes the silver in house- 
holds, does not act on aluminium, which is found 
to preserve its appearance nnder all ordinary 
circuiMtances as perfectly as gold does. When 
cast into moulds, it is a soft metal like pure 
silver, and has a density of 2*66 ; but when ham- 
mered or rolled, it becomes as hard as iron, and its 
density increases to 2 '67. It is therefore a very 
light metal, being lighter than gloss, and only one- 
fourth 08 heavy as silver. Alumininm is very 
sonorous, a bar of it when struck giving out a 
very sweet clear rin^g sotmdL It is a good con- 
ductor of heat and ^ectrioity. 

Notwithstandine its many valuable pioperties, 
it was for long libtie in demand. From about 1860 
many articles were made, but failed to take the 
market. It is used for optical, surgical, electrical, 
and chemical instiuiments and apparatns. Alu- 
minium leaf and wire may be employed with great 
advantage in place of silver leaf for decoration, or 
silver wire for embroidery. Of late it has come to 
be used in shipbuilding, especially for torpedo-boats, 
and boats meant to be sent in pieces to African 
lakes, &c . ; for making airships and aeroplanes ; for 
bicycles ; and in general for machineiy and struc- 
tures in which the hardness and lightness and nou- 
Gon'osiveness of aluminium and its alloys ore in its 
favoni. And as it is specially suitable for cooking- 
vessels, efforts to cast it for pots and pans were 
often made, but unsuccessfully till 1895, when 
aluminium was, weight for weight, three times 
the price of copper, but, bulk for bulk, the cheaper 
metal. It is used in lithography and in welding; 
and the high explosive ammonal makes use of the 
great heat of its combustion. 

Aiiminium Alloys . — Aluminium forms, with 


copper, several light, very hard, white alloys; also 
a yeUow alloy, which, tnough much lighter than 
gold, is veiy similar to it in colour. This gold-like 
aJloy, which is ordinary alu mi nium bronze, con- 
tains from 6 to 10 per cent, of alummium, and 
is very strong, was discovered by Dr Peicy of 
London. For many yearn it has been manufactured 
into watch chains, pencil-cases, and other small 
ornamental aidiicles. More lately it has been made 
on a limited scale into such articles os table-plate 
and carnage mountings, which have an attractive 
appearance. This bronze, which can be made ’ivith 
a tensile strength equal to steel, has certain advan- 
tages for field-guns. Its anti-friction and wearing 

S ’”aes make it well adapted for bearings of 
; but ite price, considerably in excess of 
onlinary bronze, somewhat binders its use on a 
large scale for objects of utility. 

An alloy of aluminium and tin is used for optical 
instruments, and from anotlier of aluminium and 
silver called ‘ Tiers Aigent,’ excellent spoons and 
folks are made. Magnesinm alloys of aluminium 
such as magnalium are valuable for hardness and 
strength. 

Alum Root, a name given to two plants, 
natives of the United States, very different fiom 
one another, but agreeing in the remarkable asLrin- 
gency of their roots, which are medicinally used. 
One of these plants is Geramtim matmlatmn (see 
Gishanium). The root contains more tannin than 
Kino (q.v. ) does. The property of oabringency 
belongs, in an inferior degree, to some other species 
of Geranium, and of the kindred geneia, Erodium 
and Pelargonium, — The other plant is Heiichera 
amencana^ of tlie Saxifragaoe® ((by.), a family in 
which also osbringency prevails. The root is used 
to form a wash for wounds and obstinate ulcers. 

Allllltlnm» an abrasive composed of alumina, 
is formed by melting dehydrated bauxite in an 
electric furnace. 

AlunnOy Niooolo, or Niccolo of Foligno, one of 
the eailiesb of the old Umbrian painters, was horn 
at Foligno about 1430. His early works were all 
fi-escoes, and his subjects were mainly religious. 
Alunno is not so remarkable for the f ertilily of his 
invention aa for his wannth of feeling, punty, and 
devout faith; and may be accounted a worthy 
predecessor of Perugino. 

Allired, or Alfeed, of Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
an old English historian of the time of Heniy I. 
Little is known regarding him, save that he was 
treasurer and sacrist of the church of Beverley, 
where he wrote his Annales, in nine books. Tins 
work commences with the fabulouB period of British 
history, and extends down to the year 1129. It is 
a mere rechauffe of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bede, 
and Henry of Huntingdon. Written apparently 
about 1143, it was publShed at Oxford in 1716 by 
Thomas Hearne, 

a police burgh in Clackmannanshire (in 
a district accounted till 1891 a detached part oJ 
•’ base of the Ochils, 6 miles 

-i.” Stirling, is a place of great industrial 
a^vity, having extensive woollen -factories, in 
which ime manufactuie of shawls and tweeds has 
superseded that of blankets. To the east of the 
village is the Silver Glen, where two pits still 
mark the site^ of old silver-mines, opened about 
U12. Immediately behind the village is Alva 
Glen, noted for its picturesque beauty and magni- 
ficent watertaU. Pop. (1931) 3820. 

AItb, or A lba, Ferdinand Alvakez db 
Toledo, Uitee op, prime minister and general of 
the Spanish araiies under Charles V. and Philip 
n., horn m 1508, of one of the most illustrious 
families of Spain. He entered the army a mere 
youth, and gave such proo& of bis courage aud 
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capacity for command m tlie battle of Pavia 
<1625), in Hnngary in battles against the Turks, 
in Charles V.’s expedition to Tunis and Algiers, 
and in Provence, that he rose quickly ftom rank 
to rank, becoming general at twenty-six, and com- 
mander-in-chief at thirty years of age. His sldlfnl 
defence of Navarre and Catalonia gained hiTn his 
rank as Duke of Alva. In 1647 he contributed 
OTeatly to the victory which Charles V. gained at 
Muhlberg over John Frederick, Elector of Saxony. 
Under his influence, as president of the council of 
war, the captive elector was condemned to death ; 
and it was entirely against his wish that the em- 
peror commuted the sentence. He took port under 
the emperor in the unsuccessful expedition against 
Henry IL, king of France, who had taken posses- 
sion of Metz ; hut was more fortunate in his next 
campaign (in 1666) in Italy, against the combined 
armies of the pope and the French king. After 
the abdication of Charles V. in 1556, A.va con- 
tinued to hold the command of the army, and 
overran the States of the Church, but was obliged 
by the command gf Philip IL to conclude a peace 
with Pope Paul IV., and restore all his conquesta 
Being recalled from Italy, he appeared in 1659 at 
the court of France, and as proxy for his sovere^n 
espoused Elizabeth, Henry 11. ’s daughter. 

when the inhabitants of the Netherlands, who 
had been accustomed to freedom, revolted against 
the tyranny of Spain, and especially against the 
hated Inquisition, the Duke of Alva’s counsel was 
to suppress the insurrection with rigour. The j 
king accordingly sent him to the Netherlands in 
1667, with umimited power and a large militaiy 
force. His first step on arriving was to establish 
what was called the ‘Bloody Council,’ in which 
he himself at first presided, and over which he 
afterwards appointed the sanguinary Don Juan 
de Vargaa. Tliis tribunal condemned aU without 
distinction whose opinions appeared dubious, or 
whose wealth excited jealousy. The present and 
the absent, the living and the dead, were subjected 
alike to trial, and their property con&cated by the 
counciL As many as 100,000 abandoned their 
native country, many of them indnstrious arti- 
aans, mechanics, and merchants, who emigrated to 
England, while many others enlisted under the 
banners of the proscribed princes, Louis and 
William of Orange. Alva, render^ still more 
savage by a defeat which befell his lieutenant, 
the Duke of Aremberg, sent Counts Egmont and 
Horn to the block. He afterwards defeated 
Prince _ Louis, and compelled William of Orange 
to retire to Germany; upon which he entered 
Brussels in the meatest triumph on the 22d 
December 1668. The pope presented him with a 
consecrated hat and sword, as Defender of the 
Catholic faith; an honour which, having been 
hitherto conferred only on crowned hea^, in- j 
creased his insolence to the highest degree. Hia | 
executioners shed more blood than his soldiers ; j 
and none now withstood his arms except Holland i 
and Zeeland. But these provinces continnally 
renewed their efforts against him, and succeeded 
in destroying the fleet -v^ch had been equipped by 
hiB_ orders. Recalled by his own desire in 1573, he 
resigned the command of the troops to the mild 
Don Louis de Bequesens, and left me country, in 
which, as he himself boasted, he had executed 
18,000 men. The war which he had kindled 
burned for nearly seventy years, and cost Spain 
untold treasure, her finest ^oops, and the loss of 
seven of the richest province of the Nettrerlands. 

Alva soon lost the royal favour for sheltering 
ids son from the consequences of a misdemeanour, 
and retired to his castle, tiU, in 1680, he was recalled 
to a command in the war against Portugal, the 
crown of which Philip claimed as his hereditary 


nght. He quickly drove out Don Antonio, who, 
^ gr^dson of J ohn III, , had taken possession of 
the throne, and overran the whole country with his 
^customed cruelty and rapacity; he seized the 
Treasures of the capital himself, 'while he allowed 
plunder without mercy the suburbs 
^ • i. u '^TiiTOunding country. Philip, dissatisfied 
with these proceedings, desired to have an investi- 

S ation of the conduct of the duke ; but the haughty 
earmg of the latter, and the fear of a revolt, 
induced him to abandon it. Shortly after, Alva 
died ab Thomar, 12th December 1682. He had a 
haughty carriage, a hard voice, and a dark and 
gloomy countenance. He was cruel, avaricious, 
and a f^atipal bigot. It has been said of him, 
that during sixty yearn of military service he never 
lost a battle, and never allowed liimself to be sur- 
prised. See Motley’s Dutch Republic. 

Alyara.'do, a town of Mexico, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, ab the mouth of the river Alvarado, 40 
miles SE. of Vera Cruz ; pop. 5000. 

AlyairadO) Pedbo de^ a famous comrade of 
Cortes, was horn at Badajoz, towards the dose of 
the 16th century. In 1618 he sailed for the New- 
World, and accompanied Gnjalva in his exploring 
voyage along the shores of the American conWen-t. 
It was now that the Spaniards heard for the first 
time of the riches of Montezuma, and of his vast 
empire. Alvarado was soon sent back to Cuba to 
inform the governor Velasquez of the result of the 
expedition In February 1519 he sailed -with Cortes 
and liis little band of heroes from Havana, and 
took an active part in all the incidents of the 
conquest of Mexico. He held the city of Mexico 
during the absence of his chief, and massacred in 
-the midst of a f§te a great number of disaffected 
Aztec nobles. In the famous night-retreat of Ist 
July 1620 {la noche triste), Alvarado commanded 
the rear-gnard, and covered himself with glory by 
Mb reckless courage. After the conquest of Mexico 
he subdued, -with a_ small force, the tribes on the 
coast of the Pacific in -bhe direction of Guatemala 
On his re-tum -to Spain, the Emperor Charles V. 
gave him a splendid reception, and appointed him 
governor of Guatemala. Numerous adventurers 
followed him to the New World, and Alvarado soon 
embarked on the Pacific a force of five hundred 
soldiers for the capture of Quito. He landed near 
Gape San Francisco, whence he penetrated into the 
heart of the coimtry, crossing the Andes by a daring 
march. In the interior he was met by some of the 
troops of Pizarro, headed by Almagro ; but, cMval- 
ronmy disclaiming any In-t^tion -to interfere -with 
bis conn-tiyman's rights, he agreed to retire, on 
receiving an indemmty for his arduous undertak- 
ing. On his next visit to Spain, he cleared himself 
from -the misrepresentations of Pizarro with such 
success that he received the government of Hon- 
duras in addition -to Guatemala. Again he em- 
barked for the New World, and pursuM his course 
of discovery and conquest ; hut, mving landed^ on 
the Mexican coast -to aid llie Spaniards in punish- 
ing a revolt of the CMchimecas of New Galicia, met 
his death -^ough accident in 1541. 

XlTarez, Don Jos^, the greatwt of modem 
Spanish sculptors, was born in 1768^ in the province 
of C6rdobe. During youth he labonied with his 
father, a atone mason ; and when twenty yeai-B 
old, began -bo study drawing and sculpture in the 
academy of Granada. He secured the patronage 
of the Bishop of Cdrdoba, and in 1794 was 
received into tEe academy of Ban Fernando, where 
in 1790 he gained the first prize and a grant to 
enable hiTw to study at Paris and Rome. In 
Borne, where he lived on terms of friendsMp -with 
Canova and Thorvaldsen, he executed a famo-os 
group, BOW in the Boyal MTiseum of Madrid, 
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representing a scene in the defence of Saiagossa. 
At Rome till 1826, he died at Madrid in 1827. 

Alwar, ov Ulwae, a Rajput state of India, 
with an area of 3200 sq ni., and a pop. of 800,000. 
The capital, Ahvar, is a town of 40,000 inhabitants, 
94 miles WNW. of Agra. 

Alyscamps, or Alisgans ( equivalent to Chavips 
Myjties), a siibiirb of Arles (q.v.\ 

AinadaTat. See 'WBAyER-BniD. 

Amade'ns (he. ‘Love-God’), a common name 
in the House of Savoy. The first who bore it was 
Count Amadeus, who lived in the 11th century; 
but the first to make on unpoi-tant figure in history 
was Amadeus V. (1240-1323).— Amadeus VIIL, 
bom in 1383, secured the elevation of Savoy into a 
duchy (1416), and in 1418 Piedmont chose him for 
its ruler; but m 1434 he retu-ad to a hermitage 
on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. He was 
elected pope in 1439, when he assumed the name 
of Felix V. ; but he resigned the papal chair in 
1449, and died two years afterwaida at Geneva. — 
Amadeus I. of Spam, bom in 1846, the second 
son of King Vietor-Emmanuel of Italy, was elected 
king of Spain in 1870, but, oiving to the want of 
popular sympathy with bis government, he abdi- 
cated the throne in Febniary 1873, and, as Duke 
of Aosta, returned to Italy. He died 1 8tli Jan. 1890. 

Am'adiSt a much-used name in the cliivalric 
poetry of the middle ages. Of tlie many romances 
(see Ro MANGE) that may be gi-ouped under it, 
that which narrates the adventures of Amadis of 
Gaul is at onoe the most ancient and the beat. 
It is believed that the earliest forma of the story 
were a lost Castilian version, perhaps about 1250, 
and a Portuguese version, also lost, conipoaed about 
1370 by Vasco de Lobeira of Poi^. Moat likely 
these earlier versions were in verse. 'Instead of 
these, we have a Spanish version of almost a hun- 
dred years later, written by Garci-Ordoftez de Mon- 
talvo about 14M, but first printed in 1608. ThiB 

E rose romance is one of the three spared by the 
centiate and the barber at the burning of Don 
Quixote's books, and the barber’s reason is that ‘ it 
M thebe^ of all the books of this kind.’ Its hero 
is Amadis, the model of eveiy knightly virtue, son 
of King Perion of Gaul and Eliaena, Princess of 
Brittany he is sent away to Scotland, where 
he falls in love with Oriana, the incomparable 
daughter of King Liauarte of England, and me nar- 
ration of the course of this love stoiy, with its varied 
adventures, wide journeys into foreign lands, num- 
berless struggles with knights, giants, and robbers, 
forma the cmef subject of the romance, The work 
is weo^ome from its length, but it contains many 
pathetic and striking passages, and has great value 
as a mirror of the manners of the age of chivalry. 

The Spanish Amadis romances consist of twelve 
hooks, of which the fiist four contain the history 
of Ama^ of Gaul. The earliest existing version 
of this is, as has been said, that of Montmvo, and 
the earliest edition now in existence hears the date 
of 1508. He himself added a fifth book containing 
the adventures of Esplandian ( 1610), the eldest son 
of Amadis and Gloriana ; later writers have multi- 
plied the posterity of the old hero. Already in 1610 
appeared a sixth book, with the history of Floii- 
spdo, his nephew ; m 1614, 1526, and 1636 respec- 
tively, a eev^th, eighth, and ninth book, with the 
wonderful histories of Lisuorte of Greece, a son of 
Esplandian, and Perion of Gaul, and the still more 
wonderful histoiy of Amadis of Greece, a great- 
CTandson of the Gallic hero. Then follow Don 
Ploiisel of Niquea and Anaxartes, son of Lisu- 
arte, whose history, with that of the cMldren 
of tire latter, fills the tenth and eleventh books. 
Lastly, the twelfth book, printed in 1646, nar- 
rates the exploits of Don Sfives de la Selva, 


son of Amadis of Greece and Finistea. A French 
translation appeared in 1640, an Italian in 1540, 
an English in 1688, while a version in Gemian was 
published in 1583. The French translators in- 
creased this series of romances ftom twelve to 
twenty-four books ; the German, to thirty. Lastly, 
a Frenchman, Gilbert Saunier Duverdier, at the 
beginning of the 17tb century, arranged aU these 
romances into a harmonious and consecutive series, 
and with his compilation in seven volumes, the 
Moman des Boynans, brought the history of Amadis 
and the series of about fifty volumes to a close. A 
version of the old romance in French was published 
by Creuz6 de Lesser in 1813 ; in English, by William 
Stewart Rose, in 1803; while the literary skill of 
Southey produced in 1803 an abridgment that is still 
readable. On the other hand, Wieland’s Ncuer 
Amadis has nothing in common with the more 
I ancient Amadises, except the title. See Baret, Be 
! V Amadis de Gmda (Par. 1873); and Braunfels, 

! Amadis von Galltcn (Leip. 1876). 

Am'adon (Fi.) is obtained from two species of 
Hymenoinycete Fungi, Polyponis *^izfflmw?'(liard 
amadou, or touchwood) ancT P. ^mcntarius (soft 
amadou, or German tinder). They grow upon 
old trees in Britain, and on the continent of 
Eiu-ope. They ai-e used as styptics for stanching 
slight wounds ; and when steel and Hint were in 
general use for strildng fire, M^ere nmcli employed 
^ tinder, being prepared for this puipose by boiling 
in a solution or nitre. Attempts have also been 
mode at their cultivation. Tne soft amadou is 
used for making small surgical pads, for wluch its 
elasticity peculiarly fits it. It is also employed by 
the Laplanders and otheis for Moxa (q.v.). It is 
sometimes made into i-azor-strops, and this use is 
likewiae made of P. betuliniis. — P. offidnalis, thei 
Agancon of Dioscorides, wliicb grows upon larch- 
trees in the south of Europe, is a drastic purgative, 
now rarely employed. P. suaveolens, which grows 
upon the sterna or willows, and is easily recognised 
by ite anise-like smell, was formerly employed in 
medicine, in cases of consumption, under the name 
of Fungvs scdicis. All tliese species are very 
similar in appearejice. Another species of the 
same genus, P. destructor, is one of the fungi 
known by the name of Dry Rot (q.v.).— The 
remarkably light wood of EernaTidia mianmsis, 
a ahnib of the Thymelreacere, is readily kindled by 
flint and steel, and is used in Guiana as amadou. 

Amal'ekiteSf a warlike, nomadic tribe in the 
SW. of Palestine and the iieninsula of Sinai. From 
the very first, they manifested an uncompromising 
hostilil^ to the Isiaelites, whose rear-guard they 
attacked after the p^sage through the Red Sea. 
In consequence of tnis, they received no mercy at 
the h^uB of the Israehtes, when the latter had 
established themselves in Palestine. Saul nearly 
annihilated them. Twenty years later, David, 
while dwelling amongst the Philistines, penetrated 
into their land, and defeated them with dreodfiil 
slatmhter. Another rising was mercilessly crushed 
by David, and the descendants of the Burvivoif& 
were finally extirpated in the days of Hezeldah, 
king of Judah, by the Simeonites. 

Amalfiy a se^ort on the Gulf of Salerno, on 
the "W- coast of Southern Italy, is nearly enciroled 
by mountains, and is picturesquely situated at the 
mouth of a dew ravine, 24 miles SE. of Naples. 
It is the seat of an ancient archbishopric, with the 
old Romanesque cathedral of St Andrew (with 
fine bronze doors, ceiling, mosaics ). Several other" 
churohes are noteworthy, and the former Capuchin 
convent. The population is about 4000, who ar& 
chiefly engaged in the ooasl^g trade, fisheries, 
and ^the manufacture of paper, soap, and mao- 
.arooL The liistoiy of Ainala in the middle age&> 
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is both important and interesting. It is said 
to have been founded under Constantine the 
Great, and was long a powerful and independent 
republic, having at one time a population of 
70,000, besides a dependent territory ten times 
as large; it was governed by its own ‘doges,’ 
and was the centre of eastern trade. It was sub- 
dued by Roger of Sicily in 1131, and was captured 
by the Pisans in 1135 and 1137, while its commer- 
cial decay was completed "by a terrible storm in 
1343, which destroyed its quays. The maritime 
laws of Amalfi {Tabula Amcuphitana) prevailed 
throughout Italy from the lOth to the 16th century. 
The unique manuscript of the Pandects was dis- 
covered at Amalfi. Flavio Gioja, the supposed 
perfector of the mariner’s compass, was bom 
there. Masaniello was a fishei-man of Amalfi. 
His house was destroyed by the great landslip of 
March 1924. 

Amalgam, an alloy in which one of ,the metals 
is mercury. On the nature of the union, it has 
been observed that ‘on adding successive smah 

a uantities of silver to mercury, a great variety of 
uid amalgams are apparently produced ; but in 
reality, the chief, if not the sole compound, is a 
solid amalgam, wluch is merely diffused throughout 
the fluid mass.’ The fluidity of an. amalgam would 
thus seem to depend on there being an excess of 
mercury above what is necessary to form a definite 
compound. Mercury unites readily with gold and 
silver at the usual temperature. It has no dis- 
position to unite with iron even when hot. A 
solid amalgam of tin is used to silver looldng- 


Amalgamation is employed on a small scale in 
some processes of ^ding, the silver or other metal 
being overlaid with a film of gold amalgam, and 
the mercury being then driven off by heat. But 
its most er^nsive use is in separatmg gold, and 
especially silver, from certain of their ores. The 
mercury dissolves the particles of the metal, and 
leaves the earthy pa^des ; it is then easily 
separated from the gold or silver. This process, 
discovered in Mexico in 1657 by Bartolomd de 
Medina, is still used in Mexico, and was introduced 
with great success into the Californian and Aus- 
tralian gold-fields. The mode of application is to 
crush the quartz rock which serves as the matrix 
in which the small particles of gold are imbedded ; 
pla.ce the fragments in a barrel or revolving drum 
■with mercury, and agitate for some time. The 
mercury attaches all 'the gold particles to i'tself; 
and in the apparatus, when fully a^tated, there is 
found a semi-fluid mass, which is the mercuiy, 
appearing half-congealed, and containing all the 
gold. It is only necessary to place this fl-malgaTn 
jn a re'tort and apply heat, when the mercury 
sublimes over — and can be re-employed for further 
amalgama’tion — and leaves the gold m the body of 
the retort. 

Several amalgams may be regarded as definite 
chemical compounds. Thus, when gold-leaf is 

S laced in mercury, and the amalgam so produced 
Itered by being squeezed iu' a chamois-leather bag, 
the uncombined mercury oozes through the skin, 
but a defini-te amalgam of 2 of gold and 1 of 
mercury remadns behind in -the leatner filter. Tin 
amalgam is employed in sUvering looking-glades, 
and IS formed by^ laying a sheet of trnm fl on a- 
■table, covering it ■with mercury, and then placmg, 
^ a sBdmg movement, 'the sheet of glass over it, 
l^his amalgam cou'baiiiB 3 of mercury and 1 of tioi; 
glass halls are silvered ■wi'bh an amalgam of 10 
mercury, 1 ■tin, 1 lead, and 2 bismuth, best pre- 
pared by melting together 'the last three metals, 
and then adding ■the mercuiy, 

A silver fl.Tnft1gfl.mj containiAg al>out 26 per cen-t. 
of metallic sUver — and, from the clusters of czystols 


somewhat resembling a tree, called Arbor Dianes,, 
or Tree of Diana — ^is prepared by placmg about 
half a teaspoonfnl of mercury in a small phial,, 
and filling the bottle ■with a solution of nitrate of 
silver of the strength of 25 groins to the ounce. In 
the course of a few days the arborescent appear- 
ance presents itself. Tne amalgam used for fric- 
tional electric machines is made from 1 tin, 1 zinc, 
and 3 mercury, 'to which sand is afterwards added. 

Ama.li a, AnN'A, Duchess of Saxe- Weimar, was 
born in 1739, and, left a ■widow in ■the second year 
of her marriage (1758), by her judicioos rule aa 
guardian of her infant son, she enabled the country 
to recover from the effects of the Seven Years’ 
War. She appointed Wieland ■tu'tor to her son, 
afterwards Grond-duke, and attracted •bo Weimar 
such men as Herder, Goethe, Musmus, Schiller; 
forming a gaJai^ of genius such as few courts 
were ever graced ■with. The battle of Jena is said 
to have broken her heart; she died (1807) six 
months after that event. 

Amande de Terre* See Ctperits. 

Amani'tflu b> genus of Hymenomyce'te Fungi,, 
nearly alli^ ■to the mushrooms {Agariciis). 
Several of the spedes are edible, notably the- 
deUcions Orange (A. ecssarea), hut the majority are- 
poisonous. A. muscaria, which is pretty common 
m woods, especially of fir and beech, m Britain, is 
one of the most damgerons fungL It is some'times 
called Fly Agaric, being usSi in Sweden and 
other coimtries 'to kill flies and bugs, for ■which 



Ajnani'fca muscana, Amani'ta m'uaoaria, 

young. fbll-gTowii, more reduced. 


purpose it is steeped in milk. The pfieus or cap is 
of an orange-red colour, with white warts, the gills 
white, and the stem bnlbons. It grows to a con- 
siderable size. It contains a hitter and narcotic- 
prindple, resembling in its physiolo^cal actiois 
that of Indian hemp {haahim), and is used by 
the Kamchadales to produce mtoxicatLon. _ The- 
iu'toxicating principle passes off in ■the urine of 
■those who swallow it, a circumstance of which ■th^ 
or others often avail ■bhemselvea, ■when abundance 
of Idle fungofi is not at hand. 

Ain'orantll {Amarayitus, ov Amaranthus), the 
leading genus of Amaranthaceee, a family differing 
from Chenopodiacera (q.v.), in the possesion of a 
crowded braotea'be inflorescence and membranous 
perianth. A. caudatus (Love-lies-bleeding), A. 
paniovZatus, A. AypocA(mfl?nacMa( Prince’s Feather),, 
and other species, ore common annuals in our 
fiower-gavdens. A, gangeiieus^ from China, is 
cultivated in the Sonthern United States, aud is 
popularly kno'wn as Joseph’s Coat. The spikes of 
A. caudatus aa-e aomettmes several feet in length. 
The dry red bracts which surround the flower 
retain thmr freshness for a long time after being 
gathered ; for whseb reason the plant has beeia 
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employed from early times as an emblem of immor- 
tality. — The Globe Amaranth ( Gomph'eiia glohoaa) 
and the Cockscomb (q^.v.), ivell-known tender 
annuals, belong to the same family. The Globe 
Amaranth is ninch cultivated in Portugal and 
other Homan _ Catholic countries for adorning 
churches in winter. Its flowers, which are of a 
shining purple, retain their beauty and freshiiess 
for several years. No 
species of the family 
can be regarded as a 
true native of Britain, 
although A, Bhtum is 
now found in waste 
places near London and 
elsewhere. A. Bhtum, 
A. oleraceus, and other 
species, are used as pot- 
herbs, but larely in 
Britain. Wholesome 
mucilaginous qualities 
are veiy generally found 
in the leaves througbont 
the family. The seeds 
of A. pamcnilatus (called 
liiery ) are gathered 
as a com -crop in India. 
— Medicinal propeities 
are ascribed to some 
species of the order, 
particularly to Gom- 
phrena aroorescens and 
macroeep/iala, which 
Love-lies-bleeding have a high and pvob- 

( Amarantlvua oaudatua ). ably exaggerated repu- 
tation in Brazil, as the 
popular names, ‘para todo,' &o., indicate, os cures 
ror many diseases. 

Amarapn'ra (‘city of the immortals’) was 
founded in 1783 by Bodawpayain place of Sagaing, 
on the other side of the river Irawadi There 
Bodawpaya _ received the first British Embassy 
under Captain Symes. It was tempoiarily deserted 
in favour of Ava in 1822, and finally abandoned 
after 1857, when Mandalay was chosen as capital 
of Burma. Little remains of the old city but some 
rows of beautiful trees and a few ruined pagodas. 

_ Am ar Slnlia» a celebrated Hindu gi’amma- 
rian, of whose life little is known ; his date is by 
various authorities put at 56 B.O., the 5tli century 
A.I>., and the 11th centuiy. He was a Buddhist: 
and it is believed that most of his writings perish^ 
during the persecution by the orthodox Brahmins 
in the 4th and 6th centuries. His Amara-KosJta 
(‘Thesaurus of Amara’), a Sanskrit vocabulary, 
oontaining about 10,000 words, has been largely 
used by almost all the gi'animarians of India. 
Amarayatl. See Ambayati. 

Ama'rly Michsle, an Italian- historian and 
orientalist, was bom at Palermo, July 7, 1806. 
Hardly hod be commenced bis studies when his 
father’s sentence to thirty years’ imprisonment for 
a poUtioal offence plunged nim into straitened cir- 
cumstances. His love for an English lady saved 
him from despair, and secured him a knowle^e of 
the English tongue. He devoted himself to Sioilian 
histoiy, and in 1841 published his famous investiga.- 
tion into the history of the Sicilian Vespers, a 
masterpiece of historical criticism, which reversed 
the common notion that the massacre was the 
result of a deep conspiracy on the part of the 
nobles ; showing that it was rather a national out- 
break, occasioned by the tyranny of the foreign 
rulers, that really brought about me deliverance of 
Sicily. The book was quickly prohibited, and, as 
a consequence, widely read. Its publisher was 
imprisoned, but its author fled to Prance. The 



revolution of 1848 recalled him to Sicily, where he 
was elected vice-president of the committee of 
war, and next sent by the provisional government 
on a diplomatic mission to France and England. 
The restoration in 1849 sent biTn once more 
into exile, from which he was recalled in 1869 to 
fill the chair of Arabic, first at Pisa, afterwords 
at Florence. In 1860 he took an active part in 
Garibaldi’s expedition to SicUy. After the acces- 
sion of Sicily to the kingdom of Italy, he was made 
a senator, and in 1862-4 held the portfolio of Public 
Instruction, afterwards returning to his chair. He 

S iesided over an orientalists’ congress in 1878, and 
ied at Florence, 16th July 1889. Important works 
are liis Stoi'ia dei Musulmanm di Sicuta (1863-73); 
Bibliotheca Arabo-siGuXo ( 1867 ) ; Nuovi Sicordi 
Arahici sulla Storia di Genova (1873); and Lc 
Epigraji Arabichc d% Staiha ( 1876). 

Ainarna. See Tell el-Amakna. 
Ainaryllidacea), u family of petaloid Mono- 
cotyledons, distinguished from Liliaceae by their 
inferior ovary, inoTude many secies distinguish^ 
by the beauty of tlieii- flowers. They are herbaceous 
plants, or when, as in the genera Agave and Four- 
croya, they form woody stems, they have still the 
character of gigantic herbs rather than of shr-ubs. 
The greater part are bulbous-rooted. There are 
about 400 known species, natives of tropical or 
sub-tropical, and more sparingly of temperate 
regions, but particularly abundant at tlie Cape of 
Good Hope. A few species only are European. 
Many of them are nrucb-piized or-n aments of our 
garderrs and hoLhoosea Amongst these are dif- 
ferent species of Narcissus, Arrraryllis, Alstrcerrreria, 
Pancratium, &c. To this family belong the Snow- 
drop and Snowflake, and it includes also tlie 
American Aloe Agave). Stembergia lutea is said 
to be the lily of the field referred to in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The pi-pperties of the Amarylli- 
dacete are rarely very distinct; the Agave (q.v.), 
however, yields its juice, the birlbs of snowdrop 
aird daffodil ore emetic, and the juice of Buphane 
disticha is used by the Hottentots as an arrow- 
poison. 

Amaryllis* a genus of bulbous-rooted herbs of 
the AmaryUidacere (q.v.), contains a large number 
of species, natives of the warmer regions of the 

f lobe. Many of them have flowers ot very great 
eauty, and are extensively cultivated by florists, 
who have also produced many varieties and hybrids, 
Amasia* a town in Asia Minor, in the deep 
valley of the Yeshil-Irmak. The ancient town, 
long capital of the kings of Pontus, was the birth- 
place oi Strabo. There are numerous interesting 
remaim of antiquity, paiticulariy the tombs oi 
the kings of Pontus. Much silk is produced in 
and around Amasia; also wine, cotton, corn, and 
madder. Silver', copper, and salt mines ai e wrought 
in the neighbourhoocl. Silk and salt ore the chief 
articles of export Pop. ( 1927 ) 12,481. 

Ama'siS* a king of' Egypt, of humble origin, 
who rose to be general, ana when sent to put down 
an insurrection, joined the rebels, and avos pro- 
claimed king ( 670 B.O.). He cultivated the friend- 
ship of the Grieelcs, opened up to them the com- 
merce of Egypt (previously confined to Naucratis), 
married a Greek wife, and took a bodygirard of 
Greeks into pay. Pythagoras and Solon are said 
to have visited him. For his alliance with Poly- 
crates, see PoLYCRATES. During his reign of 44 
years, he greatly promoted the prosperity and 
adornment of Egypt Amasis Avas also the name 
of the founder of the 18th dynasty, who finally 
drove out the Hyksoa kings. 

Amatenr (Fr.), one who does anything for 
love, as distinguished fr-om one who makes it a 
profession. There is no general definition of an 
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amateur applying to aJI sports, and different asso- 
ciations are by no means m accord. Thus, by the 
.^lateur Atmetic Association an amateur is de- 
fined as ‘ one who has never competed for a money- 
pi ize or staked bet, or with or against a profeasionjal 
for any prize, or who has never taught, puisued, or 
assisted m the practice of athletic exercises as a 
means of obtaming a livelihood.’ By the rules, 
again, of the Amateur Rowing Association, ‘no 
person shall be considered an amatem- oarsman, 
scullei, or coxswain, (1) who has ever taken part 
in any open competition for a stake, money, or 
entrance-fee ; ( 2 ) who has ever knowingly com- 
peted with or against a professional for any prize ; 
<3) who has ever taught, pursued, or assisted in 
the practice of athletic exercises of any kind for 
rofit ; ( 4] who has ever been employed in or about 
oats, or m manual labour for money or wages ; 

( B ) who is or has been by trade or employment for 
wages a mechanic, artisan, or labourer, or eug^ed 
in any menial duty.’ The bicycling rules diner, 
and certain competitions are allowed between 
amateurs and professionals ; while many so-called 
amateurs are men in the pay of manufacturers of 
bicycles, and ride in races for the purpose of adver- 
tising their employers’ machines. In cricket it has 
been said that the difference between amateur and 
professional is, that the amateur receives two or 
three times as much money as the professional. In 
lawn-tennis and archery contests, money-prizes are 
openly played for, and nobody thinks or calling the 
playeis professionals. In golf, the line between 
amateur and professional has always been diffi- 
cult to draw, on account of the number of hoys 
employed to carry clubs, who afterwards develop 
into tradeanien. A general deliverance on the 
subject defines an amateur as one who does not 
play for, or accept, money prizes in a competition 
open to professionals. 

Amatlj a family of Cremona, famous violin- 
makers in the 16th and I7th centuries. Its most 
illnstnouB membeis were Andiea (c. 152Q-c. 1680); 
his two sons, Antonio (1650-1638) and Geionimo 
(1661-1635) , Nicolo (1696-1684), son of Geronimo, 
and master of Stiadivari; Geronimo (1649-1740), 
son of Nicolo. See Violin. 

Amatitldn, a deep lake in the Central Ameri- 
can state of Guatemala, surrounded with high and 
piecipitoua rocks of volcanic origin. It empties 
into the Pacific Ocean through themver Michatoyat. 
Near the banks of the lake are many hot spiings. 
and on the river is the town of Amatitldu, m 1840 
hut a miserable Indian village, transformed by the 
introduction of cochineal (now abandoned) into an 
active town of 10,000 inhabitants ; now some 3000. 

Amanrosis (Gr. amauros, ‘ohacure’) is the 
name applied to total blindness when no change 
can be seen in the eye sufficient to account for it. 
Ambly(^ia is used to denote partial loss of sight 
under similar circumstances. The meaning of these 
terms has become very much more limited since the 
mvention of the Ophthalmoscope (q..v.), which has 
rendered visible, in the interior of the eye, the cause 
%f loss of sight in many cases where it was pre- 
viously unknown. They are still, however, unfor- 
tunatmy sometimes used to denote loss of sight 
from atrophy of the optic nerve (see the article 
Eyb). Amaurosis — for which an old teim was 

Qutta serena — and amblyopia may occur in the 
couroe of various diseases, especially disease of the 
brain, Bright’s disease, diabetes, hysteiia ; may 
result from a blow on the eye ; or may be present 
usually only in one eye, from early life (congenital 
amblyopia). Amblyopia, much more rarely amau- 
rosis, may be produced by large doses of quinine, 
or by the prolonged and excessive use of alcohol 1 
14 


and othei dings, or by inhalation of certain fumes, 
but far most commonly by tobacco (toxic ambly- 
opia). The treatment of these conditions is the 
removal of their cause, when ascertainable. la 
toxic amblyopia, abstinence from the drug which 
produced the disease usually results in cure, unless 
the case be of long standing and gieat severity. 

Amazon, or Amazons (Poitng^ese Amazonas; 
from an Indian word meaning ‘boat destroyer,’ re- 
fening to the tidal wave at its mouth), is the largest 
river of South America and of the globe, and is also 
known locally as Marafidn, OreUana, Solimoens, 
Parana-tmga, and Paiana-uassn. According to 
geographical usage, the name Marondu belongs 
properly to the iiioie northerly of its two mam 
head-streams, lising in Lake Laniicocha (Peru) 
about 10“ Sff S. lat., 76“ KT W. long. Most geo- 
graphers consider this stream (frequently c^led 
the Tunguragua ) as the true Amazon ; hut some 
insist that the rivers Apurimac and Ucayali (the 
more sontherly of the two great head -streams) 
are the true Amazon. The Apurfmac-TJcayali is 
some 320 miles longer than the Tunguragua. It 
is commonly said that the river Amazon, to its 
remotest source, is nearly 4000 milea long ; but by 
the beat estimates it would appear that at the 
outside its length does not much exceed 3400 miles. 
The Upper Marafidn is the only stream that breaks 
through the central Cordillera ot Pern ; hut five 
other streams, all tributaries of the Ucayali, cut 
! through the magnificent eastern chain of the 
I Andes, as also does the Maraudn itself. Most of 
the upper branches flow m deep mountain gorges, 

I which, though much elevated, have a hot cumate. 

! East of the Cordillera the vast forest-plain is 
I entered, which stretches from the sub-Andean foot- 
balls to the sea. It is a region rich in botanical 
treasures, having a fertile soil and a prodigiously 
large rainfaJL Owing to this rainfall, the country 
is traversed by a very great number of large 
navigable rivers, either direct or indirect affinents 
of the Amazon, and many of them scarcely known 
even by name to the geographer. Steam naviga- 
tion has been introduced on many of the larger 
branches ; hut the natural resources of the country 
are very little developed. 

The princmal tributaries from the north are the 
Napo, the Putumayo, the Japur4,_ and the Rio 
Negro; from the south the Ucayali, the Javary, 
the Jutaliy, the Junit, the Purds (with its great 
affluent the Acre), the Madeira (itself the redpient 
of mi g hty rivers, such as the Beni and the Maniord ), 
the Tapajos, the Xingii, and (in a sense) the Tocan- 
tins, wMch receives the waters of the Ara^iay. For 
a long way the main river runs through Pern, then 
skirts an extension of Colombia ; but its course 
lies chiefly t)irough the norbhern half of Brazil, ite 
general direction being to the ENE. Its montii is 
crossed by the equator. The drainage area of the 
river is ^aced at 2,600,000 aq. m., or two-thirds 
the area of Europe ; the network of the rivers coiji- 
stituting the Amazonian system (the largest river 
system in the world ) is estimated to have a total 
length of some 150,000 miles, of which some 30,000 
miles are open to steam navigation. Many of 
the narrow side-channels, so characteiistio of the 
Amazonian forest-plains, are navigable also, either 
hy steamboat or by smaller craft, such as the canoes 
in which the india-rubber and other products of 
the forest axe collected- There is some dilute 
as to whether the islands at the mouthy of the 
river are really deltaic ; but it is certain that 
further inland a great part of the country is insular 
and river- built, and consequently of a true delta 
formation. In the rainy season, much of this 
region is subject to overflow. The main channel, 
at the month, is 60 miles wide, exclusive of the 
1 Pari mouth ami the island of Haxajd. The 
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average flo'W of the river is placed at 2^ miles per 
hour. The tides are noticed for about 500 miles up 
the river. The tidal phenomenon called the bore 
(here known as Portyroca) is very d^tmctive in 
the main channel of the lower river, near its 
mouth ; and from this phenomenon the Indian 
name of the river (Amassona, ‘boat-destroyer’) is 
said to be derived. Older writers derived the name 
flora the female warriors supposed to have been 
seen by early explorers in the valley of this river. 
The name Marahdn is derived from a voyager who 
visited the river in 1503 ; Orellana was the name 
of one who aaded on it in 1640. 

The outflowing current of the Amazon in times 
of flood is sometimes perceived at a distance of 200 
nalles from the land. The climate of the river- 
valley, though hot and very damp, is greatly miti- 
gated by its trade-winds, which blow from the east 
with little intemiption throughout the dry season. 
These winds at some periods of the year become 
very stormy and even dangerous to unskilled boat- 
men. The river abounds in fish in veiy great 
variety of species, some of them of great value as 
food-fiishes; and turtles and alligatoiu are plentiful, 
as well as porpoises and manatees. The mam river 
is fullest from March to June inolusive, and lowest 
in August and September. The surrounding 
country is very thinly peopled, and many of the 
native tribes are savages of wild and degraded 
character. The river is open to the commerce of 
all nations, but trade has been impeded by import 
and export duties. Mention shomd be made of 
the river Cassiqniare, a stream ordinarily navi- 
gably which flows from the Orinoco 180 miles to 
the Kio Negro, the largest northern tributary of 
tile Amazon. jPard is the principal outlet by sea 
of the commerce of the Amazon Valley. Tliis 
valley has been the field of many nnaucceaaful 
attempts at colonisation. The immense extent of 
its forests ( almost everywhere nearly impenetrable 
by land on account of the enormous growth of 
iiansLs, or woody vines of countless species) has 
greatly hindered the progress of agriculture. Many 
useful and some highly valuable timber-trees grow 
on the river, notably the balata tree (which yields 
a substance for insulating electric wires and for 
macliinery) and the turpentine tree (which yields 
amazon oil, a kind of turpentine). Mahogany and 
other timbers are floated down the river from the 
interior. The botany of the country is not very 
well known, many of the trees having flowers only 
on the upper branches, the lower portions being 
cut off from the influence of | the light hy the dense 
foliage. _ Paiadoxioally, this forest, the largest and 
densest in the world, imports from North America 
much of its building timber, and some of the 
steamers on the river have found it cheaper to 
consume English coal than to bum the wood that 
grows on every aide. 

The shipment to Pard of india-mbber and Brazil- 
nuts, largely collected by the Indians and the 
scattered colonists, is important. But even this 
employment is seldom remunerative. The rubber 
heie found is of 'excellent quality and high price; 
but the times, places, and other conditions of 
gatlieiing cargoes aie extremely uncertain, and 
the river and the forests afford to the natives all 
things whioli are required to satisfy their simple and 
inartificial needs. Valuable products are quiuine- 
yielding barks, coca, cacao, sugar, coffee, palm- 
wax, ipecacuanha, copaiba, sarsaparilla, vanilla, 
also kapok, babassu and other oil-seeds. There 
is some gold. The westera part of the Amazon 
Valley is, of course, more elevated than the rest of 
the great foiest j and between its tributaiy streams 
there ore occasionally found lofty mountain-spurs, 
which are connected with the grand range of the 
Eastern Andes. The scenery Is finer and the pro- 


ductions are more varied than in the lower valley ; 
but the climate is not any healthier-. 

See A B. ’Wallace, Travels on the Amazon and Ray 
Negro (1853); H. W. Bates, The Natv/rahst on the 
Amazons (1864) ; Kiohard Spruce, Notes of a Botanist 
on theAmasum and Andes (ed. Wallace, 1908) ; Buggies 
Gates, A Botanist in the Amazon Valley (1927 ) ; books by 
H. H. Smith (1880), Mozans (1910), Algot Longa (1912 
and 191d), Fountain (1914), le Comte (iu Fr., 1922). 

Aliiazo'uaSf (1) the northernmost state of 
Brazil (area, 730,000 sq. m. ; pop. 450,000). Its sur- 
face is covered with virgin foresta The capital is 
ManAos. — (2) A department of Penr, bounded on the 
N. by Ecuador, (area, 14,000 sq.m; pop. 80,000). — 

(3) A Venezuelan territory along the Rio Negro.— 

(4) A sou them ‘coniisoiia’ of Colombia. 

Am'flzons, in Greek Mythology, a nation of 
women who snifeied no men to remain among 
them, Imt marched to battle under the command ot 
tlieii queen. They hold occasional intei course with 
the men of fclie neiglibouririg states. If hoys were 
born to them, they eiblier sent them to their fatlieis 
or killed them. But they luonglit up the girls 
for war, and binned off their right hi easts, that 
they might not be impeded in bonding the bow. 
Fiom this custom they received the name of 
Amazons — that is, ‘breastleas.’ Such is the ordin- 
ary tale ; and it is idle to look for any liistoiicol 
evidence to prove the actual existence of sudi a 
nation. Ebers insisted that Greek imagination 
made tlie institution of armed priestesses, as found 
amongst various races, into nations of women 
wan-iora; and some recent arclueologista derive 
the tradition from the armed pnestesses or 
women warriors depicted on Hittite sculptures. 
From the Circassian word ‘Maza,’ signifying 
the moon, some referred the myth of the Amazons 
to the worship of the moon. , Three nations of 
Amazons have been mentioned oy the ancients : 
(1) The Asiatic Amazons, from whom the others 
branched ofll These dwelt on the shores of the 
Block Sea, and among the mountains of the 
Caucasus, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
modem Trebizond. They are said to have at one 
time subdued the whole of Asia, and to have built 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Cumoe, and other cities. Their 
queen, Hippolyte, or, according to others, Antiope, 
was Idlled by Hercules, in ftmlling the ninth of 
the labours imposed on him by Eurystheus, which 
consisted in taking from her the shoulder-belt 
bestowed on her hy Ares. On one of their ex- 
peditions, the Amazons came to Attica, in the 
time of Theseus. They also marched under the 
command of their queen, Penthesilea, to assist 
Priam against the Greelm. They even appear 
-^on the scene in the time of Alexander the 
Great, when their queen, Thalestris, paid him a 
visit, in order to become a mother by the oon- 
cpieror of Asia.— (2) The Scythian Amazons, who 
in after-times married among the neighbouring 
Scythians, and withdrew farther into Sarmatia. — 
(3) The African Amazons, who, under the command 
of their queen, Myiina, subdued the Gorgons, 
marched tmougn Egypt and Arabia, and founded 
their capital on the Lake Tritonis. but were then 
armihilaTOd by Hercules. The mych of the Ama- 
zons was a fertile subject in ancient Greek art, and 
their historical existence and locality are gravely 
discussed by rationaUsing historians and geogra- 
phers like Arrian and Strabo. Even later than 
middle ages they were believed to exist in Africa 
and Amenco, and the name of the river Amazon was 
associated with this belief.— In early Christian Ire- 
land, down till the end of the 7m century, the 
women fought regularly in the tribal armies mong- 
with tbe men. Modem Amazons constituted part 
of the army of Dahomey till the French conquest 
izil892 ; they were subjected to sCvereand eysteniatia 
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diaciuline, and Avere formidable and by no means 
merely ornamental soldiera. 

Ainbala. See Umballa. 

Amban. till 1012 a Cliineae political agent in 
Tibet ( q v.) . 

Ambassador. Diplomatic envoys are of four 
kinds : (1) Ambassadors accredited directly to a 
foreign sovereign, and personally representing the 
sovereign who appoints them. (2) Ministers ac- 
credited to a foreign sovereign or state, ivho do 
not represent the soveieign, but only the state 
which sends them, and its affairs. These are 
usually called envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary. (3) Mmisters resident accredited 
to the soveieign. (4) Chaig^a d’ Affaires accredited 
to the minister of foreign affairs. The term 
ambassador, however, is often used to denote 
any diplomatic minister. Besides repiesenting his 
sovereign, the ambassador keeps him well informed 
as to what goes on in the county where he resides ; 
defends the interests of his fellow-countrymen 
abroad; and promotes goodwill between his own 
country and that in which he dwells. He camea 
with him credentials, presented by him to the 
government to which he is sent, and instinctions 
for his own gnidance. The old rule, still in formal 
existence, that, among diplomatic agents, ainhas- 
sadoi-s alone have the rignt at any time to treat 
personally with the sovereign, has lost its practical 
importance under modern methods of government. 
In the perfoimanceof all his diplomatic duties, an 
ambassador is understood to represent, not only 
the affairs, but the dignity and the power of his 
master, and by the law of nations he has many 
important rights and privUegea, the chief of wMch 
IS exemption from the control of the municipal 
laAVS of the nation wherein he is to exercise his 
functions, an exemption that is not oondned to the 
ambassador himself, but is extended to all his 
suit, including not only the persona employed by 
hi-m in diplomatic services, bnt his wife, chaplain, 
and household generally. An ambassador or other 
diplomatic agent cannot he tried for a criminal 
ofmnce by the courts of the state to which he is 
accredited Bnt if he commits a ciime, application 
may be made to the state which he represents to 
recall him, or, if the case be serions, he may be 
ordered to leave the couutiw at once. The im- 
munity of diplomatic agents from civil jurisdiction 
is complete m so far as is necessary to secure for 
them mil freedom of diplomatic action. They are 
free from legal process as well as from arrest. The 
full exemption of an ambassador from legal process 
in civil cases ivas expressly declared in England 
by 7 Anne, chap. 12, a statute passed to appease 
the wrath of Peter tlie Great of Russia on learning 
that his ambassador had been actually arrested, 
and taken out of his coach in London, for a debt 
of £50. In 1890 the United States Congress passed 
an act of a similar scope to that of the statute of 
Anne. The jurisdiction of the state, however, 
extends over real property held by a diplomatic 
agent as a private individual, and he is subject to 
such administrative and police regnlations as are 
necessary for the health or the safety of the com- 
munity. The privilege or immunity of an ambas- 
sador’s official residence, known as franchise de 
rhdbel, formerly included a right of asylum now 
no longer recognised except in the South American 
repnblics. 

There are some other and inferior privileges 
which are veiy generally allowed to ambassadors : 
they are, for msbance, permitted the free exercise 
of their religion, though it he proscribed in the 
state ; they are, in general, exempted from direct 
taxation ; their house and official property ore free 
from the payment of all rates and taxes ; and they 


are usually allowed to import goods inteuded for 
their private use without paying any custom-house 
duties. It is usual to ascertain Avhether an ap- 
pointment Avill be acceptable, smce a sovereign con 
lefuse to receive an ambassador. 

The practice of sending ambassadors to reside at 
foreign courts dates from about the time of tLe 
Reformation, and was put on a dehmte basis after 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. Diplomatic 
agents at a congress or conference, though they 
are not accredited to the government of the state 
in which it is held, are entitled to complete dip- 
lomatic privileges. Diplomatic piivileges and 
immunities are extendi to repiesentatives of 
members of the League of Nations, to its officials 
when engaged on its husiuess, and to the members 
of the Permanent Court of Intemetional Justice. 
Till 1893 the United States sent only envoys below 
ambaasadoiial rank. But in that year ambassadors 
were sent to several of the Great Powers, and at 
the present day the number of such representatives 
sent by the United States has reached fifteen. 

The ‘ rnpture of diplomatic relations ’ _hy _ the 
AvithdiUiwal, or still more sharply, by the dismissal 
of an ambassador is a grave step, Avhich generally 
ends in war ; bnt instances have occurred of an 
amhaasador being withdrawn without more serious 
oonseqnences than a temporaiy suspension of 
diplomatic relations. The usual title for ambas- 
sadors proper is ‘ excellency,’ which is often con- 
feiTed also on the lower ranks of ministers. See 
EnTor, Chabg^ d’affaires. Consul, and Inter- 
national Law. 

Ambato, or Hambato, capital of Tungmagna 
province, Ecuador, in a shelteied amphitheatre on 
the northern slope of Chimborazo, 8860 feet above 
the sea. It was twice destroyed— by an eruption 
of Cotopaxi in 1698, and by an earthq^ke in 1700, 
but was speedily rebuilt. Pop. 14,000. 

Am1>er» a decayed city of Jeypore (q..v.). 

Amber | through Spanish from Arabic anbar^ 
‘ambergris,’ from its supposed resemblance), a 
mihstance analogous to the vegetable resins, a-Tiil 
in all probability derived from various extinct con- 
iferous trees of the Tertiary period, although now 
appearing, like coal, as a product of the mineral 
kingdom. It is usually of a pale-yelloAV transparent 
colour, sometimes red^h or brownish, and almost 
opaque, and it is occasionally greenish, bluish, or 
violet coloured. It occuis in irregular lumps, 

g ains, or drops ; has a perfectly conchoid 
Loture, is slightly brittle, emim an a^gree- 
ahle odour when rubbed, melts at about 536*’" 
F. (280° C.), and bums with a bright flame andi 
pleasant smell. It becomes negativSy electric by 
friction, and possesses this property in a high 
degree — ^wbich, indeed, was first observed in it, andt 
the term electricity is derived from elekiront the- 
Greek name of amber. The specific gravity of 
amber is 1’065 to 1-070- Deprived, by means of 
ether, of all its soluble constituents, its. composi- 
tion is similar to that of camphor, CioHi«0. An 
acid called succinic acid (named from the Lat. 
siMCcinuTrii ‘amber’) is obtained from it It was 
highly priced by the ancients for personal _ and 
hons^old omamenis. There is mention of it in 
Homer j and in lake dwellings and ancient graves 
in various parts of Europe amber ornaments have 
been fonnm It was regarded as a charm against 
disease and witchcraft Necklaces of amber beads, 
under the name of Jammer beads ( Fr. Varnhre ), were 
formerly much worn by the peasantry, esproially 
the fisher-folk, in Scotland, partly on account of 
their supposed virtues. Large quantities are still 
consumed in Mohammed an worsuip at Mecca, and 
it is in gi-eat demand throughout the East. It was 
ohtainea by the andeuts from the coasts of the 
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Baltic Sea, where it is still found, especially he- I 
tween KBnigsberg and Memel, in greater abund- 
ance than anywhere else in the world. It is there 
partly cast up by the sea, especially after storms, 
partly obtained by means of nets, and partly by 
systeinatic dred^ng ; and is also f^ot by digging in 
tire ‘ blue earth^ and other superlrcial strata near 
the coast, in which it is most plentifully foiind. 
Amber is found occasionally in diluvial deposits, 
OB in the gravel near London, and sparingly 
along the east coast of England ; but it is very 
rare in Britain. It is obtained in small guantities 
from the coasts of Sicily and the Adriatic, and is 
found in different parts of Europe, in Siberia, 
Greenland, Kamchatlca, Australia, United States, 
Burma, &c. It sometimes enclose Crustacea, 
centipedes, and insects of species which, no longer 
exist. Leaves have also been found inclosed 
in it. Specimens which contain insects or leaves 
being much valued, fictitious ones are often 
manufactm'ed and imposed upon collectors. Ac- 
cording to an ancient fable, amber is the tears of 
the sisters of Phaethon, who, after his death, were 
changed into poplars. In Beilin is a piece weigh- 
ing fifteen pounds, said to be the largest everj 
found, and valued at £1600 ; but it is extremely I 
rare that pieces of ten pounds’ weight are met 
wii.Ii. 

Amber had formerly a high reputation as a 
medicine, but the virtues ascribed to it ware 
almost entirely imaginary. A volatile oil is 
obtained from it by distillation, whidi has the 
reputation of being an antispasmodic of special 
value in infantile convulsions. Amber is em- 
ployed in the arts ; for the manufacture of 
smokers’ mouthpieces, for jewelry, and many orna- 
mental objects. It is wrought by carving, rasping, 
filing, and polishing, or is turned on a lathe. Arti- 
ficial amber is frejinently rrsed instead of the 
genuine article, which it closely resembles. It is 
composed of copal, camphor, and turpentme, and 
may be distinguished nom amber by its^ lower 
melting-point, and by its readily softening in cold 
ether, vimich leaves real amber unaffected. It . 
has been supposed that the famous Cremona | 
violma owe their fine tone and preservation, in part 
at least, to the use of an amber varnish; and in I 
the present day the production of such a varnish 
has occupied much attention. Amber contom^ 
two resins which, in their natural condition are not 1 
soluble in spirit or turpentine. When fused, how- * 
ever, it is possible to incorporate boiled linseed oil 
and subsequently turpentme, but in this process 

g reat difficulty is experienced in avoiding over- 
eating, resnlimg as it does in a dark-ooloured and 
less limpid product. A very clear pale varnish is 
best obtWed by heating six parts of amber, two of 
boiled linseed oil, and eighteen of turpentine to 
752“ F. (400“ C. ), in a stiong copper vessel. See 
Buffiim, The Tears ^ the Seliaaes (1890), and 
G. C. WilliamBon, The Booh of Amber (1932). — 
‘The Amber Witch,’ Meinh old’s heroine, is also 
the subject of an opera by W. V. Wallace. 


Ambers* a town of Bavaria, once the coital 
of the Upper Palatinate, 36 miles E. of Nuremberg. 
Chief buildingB are the town-hall (1490) and the 
church of St Martin (1421), with a steeple 321 
feet high. The principal products are earthenware, 
ironmongery, wood and leather goods, while there 
is a brisk trade in live-stock, corn, and hops. 
Many of the inhabitants aie employed as mineis 
in the neighboniing mountains. In the neigh- 
bourhood is the Maiia-Hilfsberg, a place of pil- 
grimage. Pop. (1926) 26,330. 

Ambergris (i-e- ‘gray amber’), a fatty snb- 
Btance, of an ash-gray colour, with yellow or 
nddish atriee, like those of marble, which is found 


in lumps of from half an ounce in weight to 100 
lb. and upwards, floating on the sea, or cast upon 
the seashore in different parts of the world, and is 
also taken by whale-fishers from the bowels of the 
spermaceti whale {Physctertnacroc&phaXus). Much 
ambergi-is is obtained from the coasts of the 
Bahama Islands ; it is also brought from different 
pajts of the East Indies, and the coasts of Africa, 
Brazil, China, and Japan. It is probable that 
aU of it is produced oy the spermaceti whale, 
and that it is a morbid secretion in the intestinai 
canal of that animal, derived from the bile. It 
is highly v^ned on account of its agieeahle 
smell, and is much used in perfumery. The 
finei kinds are exceedingly high in price. It has 
been strongly recommended for medicinal uses, 
but IS scarcely employed in Europe ; although in 
some parts of Asia and Africa it is much used os 
a medicine, and also os a condiment. Its spocilic 
giavity ranges from ‘780 to '926. It almost Etlways 
contains block spots, which appear to ho caused by 
the presence of beaks of the Sepia octopodia, the 
principal food of the spermaceti whale. It consists 
111 gieat part (86 percent.) of a peculiar luilliant 
white crystalline substance called Atnbrezn, believed 
to be identical with cholesterol. 

Ambcrite (so called fiom its appearance), a 
smokeless powder made from Gun-cotton (q.v.), 
barium nitrate, solid parafliii, and other substances. 

Ambidexterity. See RranT-iiANDiscNEss. 

Ambleside* an urban disLiict of Westmorland, 
about a mile from the head of Lake Windenueie, 
is a tourist centie for the Lake District. By dal 
Mount, long Wordsworth’s home ; Nab Cottage, 
where Hartley Coleridge lodged ; Fox How, a 
snininer retreat of Dr ArnolcT , and The Knoll, 
where Miss Martineau lived and died, are near. 
In the Borrans Field is a Homan camp. Pop. 2000. 

Amblyopia (Gr. amhlyB, ‘dim,’ dps, ‘eye’). 
See Amaubosis. 

AmblyopsiS. a North American bony fish, 
found in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and 
interesting as ilInHtratiu g in the rudimentojy con- 
dition of its eyes the efects of darkness and con- 
sequent disuse. It only measures a few inches in 
length, is colourless, and has its small eyes covered 
by the skin. It seems able, however, to hear 
acutely, and the wrinkles of skin on its head are 
regajded as special feeling organs. Typhlichthys is 
a closely allied genus found m the same surround- 
ings, while another relative, Chologastcr, occurring 
in the ditches of the South Carolina rice-fields, is, 
as one would expect, open-eyed. The caves are 
tenanted by simiiar hall-blind aniTnalR of various 
classes (see Pkoteus, and the section on Cave 
AnimalB at Cave). Tmly blind fishes ai’e only 
found in the unsunned ocean depths. 

Amblys'tomiL a genus of tailed amphihiane in 
the giU-lesB or Smamondroid sub-order. It is the 
adult form of Axolotl (q.v.), from which it differs 
in ite mode of respiration, and in a few external 
characters. 

Ambo (Gr. ambon), a kind of reading-d^k or 
pulpit, which in early churches was placed in the 
choir. The epistle and gospel were read from the 
ambo, and sermons were somethnes preached from 
it. The ambo had two ascents— one from the east, 
and the other from the west. In many of the 
Roman churclies there were two ambones, one on 
each side of the choir, from one of ■which the 
gospel was read, and from the other the epistle. 
They weie first introduced about the 4th centuiy, 
but were superseded by pulpits ic the 14th century, 

Ambolse, a French town in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, on the Loire, 16 miles E. of 
Tours. It lies in a region so rich in vineyards that 
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it has heen called ‘the Garden of France.’ The 
town is memorahle for the Hngnenot conspiracy 
(1560), which cost the lives of 1200 Protestants, 
and as the place whence was issned the Edict of 
Amhoise (1563), conceding certain privileges to 
the Huguenots. Leonardo da Vinci died at Ani- 
hoise in 1619. The castle, finely situated on a 
rocky plateau overlooking the Loire, from 1434 
was a frequent residence of the Valois kings; the 
hirth and death place of Charles VIII. ; and since 
the days of Louis XI., 15,0CK) prisoners are said to 
have heen confined in its subteiranean ‘oubliettes.’ 
The fine carving of the ChapeUe St Hubert and of 
the Logie du Hoi (both dating fioni the end of the 
16th century) is worthy of mention. Pop. 4500. 

Amboise. Geobqe of, cardinal and prime | 
minister under Louis XII. of France, was born 
in 1460 near Axnboise. In his 14th year he was 
made Bishop of Montauban, and in 1403 Arch- 
bishop of Rouen. By his zealous services he soon 
secured the confidence of Louis of Orleans, who, 
on his accession to the throne as Louis XTT. in 
1408, made him his chief- minister. Thenceforward 
Amboise, who in the same year received a cardinal’s 
hat, became the prime mover in all the affairs of 
the realm, including that spirited Italian policy 
which influenced so much the fortunes of France. 
After the death of Pope Alexander VI. (1603), 
Amboise endeavoured to laise himself to the papal 
see, and having failed, became the dangerous enemv 
of the sucoeemng popes, Pius III. and Julius if. 
To secure his own elecrion, Amboise encouraged 
a schism between the French Church and the see 
of Rome, and convened a separate council, first 
at Pisa, afterwards at Milan and Lyons ; but his 
plana were frustrated by the failures of the French 
arms in Italy. He died at Lyons, 25th May 1510. 
It was said that his fortune of 11,000,000 livres had 
been accumulated not over-scrupulonsly. 

Amboyna, the most important of the Moluc- 
cas or Spice Islands, belonging to the Dutch, 
lies SW. of Ceram and N W. of Banda. A t p a ., 
3S5 sq. m. _ A bay runs into the island length- 
ways, forming two peninsulas, the northern called 
Hitn, and the southern, Leitimor. Amboyna is 
mountainous, well -watered, fertile, and healthy. 
Clove, sago, mango, and coconut tiees are abund- 
ant, also fine timber for cabinet-work. The 
Dutch have diligently fostered the growth of 
the clove, and at one time forced its cnltm'e by 
tyiannical methods. Tlie Dutch took Amboyna 
from the Portuguese in 1606. TTie British settle- 
ment was destroyed by the Dutch in the infamous i 
Amboyna massacie of 1623, for which, in 1664, ! 
Cromwell exacted compensation. The British held 
the island, 1796-1802. It became finally Dutch in 
1814. 

_ Amboyna, capital of the Dutch Moluccas, is 
situated on the NW. shore of Leitimor, on the hay 
of Amboyna, and has a good roadstead. The 
government buildings are in Fort Victoria. Pon. 
about 17,000. ^ 

^ AmbrAciSf a town in ancient Epirus, on the 
river Arachthns, north of the Amhracian Gulf. 
Colonised by the Corinthians about 630 B.O., it 
soon attained to ^^at wealth and importance. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, made it his residence. 
On its site stands the modem town of Arta 
(q.v.). 

Ambri^ a seaport in the north of the Portu- 
gueae territory of Angola, West Africa, exporting 
copper, rubber, coffee, and gums. The town of 
Ambiiz was annexed* in 1856, and was formerly the 
port of a small negro kingdom. See Angola. 

Ambros^ Bt, one of the most celebrated of 
the ancient fathers of the church, was horn ahont 
the year 340, probably at Trier, where his father, 


as I^efect of Gaul, was wont to reside. Ambrose 
received a fortunate omen even in his cradle : a 
swarm of bees covered the slumbering boy ; nuH 
the astonished nurse saw that the bees dnstered 
round his month, without doing bini any harm. 
His father, perhaps remembering a sunilor wonder 
related of Plato, foreboded from this a high destiny 
for Ambrose. He received an excellent education, 
and went with his brother Satyrus to Milan, in 
order to follow the legal profession. He soon dis- 
tingmshed himself so mu^, that in 369 he was 
appointed, by Valentinian, Prefect of Upper Italy 
and Milan. In this office, his gentleness and 
wisdom won for him the esteem and love of the 


c^ed to be Bishop of Milan in 374. He long 
refused to accept this dignity, and even left the 
city ; yet he soon retnme<C was baptised, as hither- 
to ne nad heen only a catechumen, and was con- 
secrated eight days afterwards. The anniversary 
of this event (December 7) is still celebrated as a 
festival by the Catholic Church. Having sold his 
goods, and distribnted the proceeds among the 
poor, Ambrose proceeded to fit himself for his new 
office by a course of theological study, under 
Simplician, a presbyter of Rome. As a bi^op, he 
won the universal reverence of all, by his nuld and 
gentle character; hut he was severe and stem 
a^inst wickedness of every kind, even in high 
places. Thus, he repulsed the Emperor Theodosius 
Iiimself even from the door of the church, on 
account of his having caused the rebellions Thes- 
salonians to he cruelly massacred by Rnfinns, 
excommunicated him, and only restored him to the 
church after eight months of severe penance. Only 
hm unflinching defiance of the court party enabled 
him to save the churches in his diocese from the 
Arian heretics ; and his almost threatening earnest- 
ness probably contributed largely to the drfeat of 
Symmachns, a wealthy prefect of Rome, who had 
petitioned for the restoration of the pagan worship, 
after the famine of 383. Ambrose’s most valuable 
legacy to the churoh is his hymns, and the im- 
provements he introduced into the service The 
Ambrosian ritnel, a use or litur^ still retained in 
the Milanese Church, is claimed ror him, and he is 
the author of many hymns which he introduced 
into the Western (Jhurch. The hymn, Te Dmm 
Lavdamus, has been erroneously ascribed to him. 
For the Ambrosian Chant, see CHANT. Ambrose 
died in 397. His works, generally ascetic in tone, 
in which he followed in many thinm the Greek 
theological writers, were published by the Bene- 
dictines (2 vols. Paris, 1686-90), Emdoy Ballerini 
(Milan, 1878). There is a selecrion byde Eomestin 
in the Nicene Library (New York, 1896). See the 
Life by the Due de Broglie (1899). Ambrose is the 
patron saint of Milan. — The Ambbosian Lebraky 
there, named in his honour, was established in 1609 
by Caidlnal Borromeo. See Hthn. 

Ambrosisi (formed from Gr. ambrStoSf * im- 
mortal ’ ), iu Greek Mytholo^, the food of the gods, 
as nectar was their dnnk. R gave to those who ate 
of it immortal youth and beauty. It was brought 
by doves to Zeus, and was occasionally bestowed 
upon such human beings as were the peculiar 
favourites of the gods. Ambrosia was also used 
as a fragrant salve, which the goddemes employed 
to heighten their beauty; with which Zeus him- 
self anointed liis loc!fe ; and which had th^roperby 
of preserving bodies from coimption. The term 
was applied by Pliny, and by our early herbalists, 
to various plants. Hindu mythology has also its 
amrita, the beverage of the gods ; and the Scan- 
dinavian gods were preserved in perpetual vigour 
by eating the apples guarded by Idun. 
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See Colonel MaUeson’s Ambushes and Surprises 
(1883). 

Ameer, Amir, other forms of Emir (q.v.). 

Amelanchier (so called from the Savoy name 
of the medlar) is a small bub widely dispersed 
genus of small trees belonging to the Rosacesa, and 
planted in this country on account of their pretty 
foliage and racemes of white flowers, which appear 
early in spi ing. They are very hardy. Amelanchier 
hotryapium, an American species, is sometimes called 
Jnne-ben-y, from its early ripening ; and A. ovalis 
produces a pleasant fruit, which makes excellent 
puddings. 

Amen. See Ammon. 

Amen, a Hebrew word of asseveration, equiv- 
alent to ‘Yea,’ ‘Truly,’ which has been com- 
monly adopted in the forms of Christian worship. 
In Jewish synagogues, the Amen is pronounced hy 
the congregation at the conclusion of the bene- 
diction riven at parting. Among the early Chris- 
tians, the prayer offered by the presbyter was 
concluded by tne word Amen, uttered by the con- 
gregation (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 16). Justin Martyr is 
wie earliest of the fathers who alludes to the use of 
the response. In speaking of the sacrament of the 
Supper, he says that, at the close of the benedic- 
tion and prayer, all the assembly respond ‘ Amen.’ 
According to Tertnllian, none but the faithful were 
permitted to join in the response. Up to the 6th 
century, it was the custom for those present at the 
Lord's Supper to utter a loud ‘Amen’ at the re- 
ception of the bread and wine, and to join in 
shouting ‘Amen’ at the close of the consecration. 
The same custom was observed at baptism, where 
the sponsors and witnesses responded vehemently. 
In the Greek Church, this word was pronounced 
after the name of each person of the Trinity} and 
at the close of the baptismal formula, the people 
responded- At the conclusion of prayer, it signi- 
fies (according to the English Church Catechi^) 
So he it; after the repetition of the Creed, So is 
it. The Roman Catholic version of the New 'Tes- 
tament (Reims, 1582) substituteB Amen for the 
‘ verily ’ of our Authoiiaed Version, it being the 
word used in the original Greek. The Mimam . 
medans also use this word in their service. 

Amende-honoralile (Er., ‘honourable com- 
pensation’) was in France in the 9th century a 
public and humiliating confession made by traitors 
and other offenders in court, after being stripped of 
their shirts by the executioner, and naving had 
other indignities inflicted on them. In England, 
the phrase is used figuratively of a full and frank 
apology sufficient to atone for the wounded honour 
of another. 

Amendment, in judicial proceedings, means 
the collection of any errors or the supplying of 
any omissions in the record of a civil action or 
in a criminal indictment. In criminal pioceediugs 
the amendment of indictments is now governed by 
the Indictments Act, 1916 (5 and 6 Geo. V. c. 90). In 
civil actions almost any amendment will now be 
allowed by the courts which does not embarrass or 
surprise the opponent. In civil proceedings leave 
of court is usually necessary; but under modem 
statutes there are large ^wers of amendment of 
claim or counter-claim without leave. In Scotland, 
in proceedings in the Court of Session, it is com- 
petent, under an Act of Sedemnt passed in 1^7, 
to make amendments extending the declaratory or 
pecuniary conclnsions of the summons, or aJte^g 
the instance of the action, subject to conditions as 
to expenses; and, in the Sheriff Court, similarly 
wide powers of amendment have been conferred 
by the Sheriff Courts Acts, 1907 and 1913. 

In the United States, ameniaients were author- 
ised to be made by courts of general jurisdiction 


at common law. The equitable power of amend- 
ment of pleadings and proceedings in the courts, 
and in all the various steps in a cause, has been 
conferred on the United States courts by acts of 
congress. The changes and additions made to the 
constitution of the United States from 1791 on- 
wards are called the amendments. The senate 
may amend money bills passed by the House of 
Representatives, but cannot originate such hills. 
See United States {Constitution, p. 323), and 
CONaHESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In British parliamentary procedure, the object 
of an ^endment is generally to effect such an 
alteration in a question or motion as will make 
certain members vote in favour of it who 
without such alteration, must either have votM 
^amat it, or have abstained from voting. This 
is quite distinct from the false amendment, which, 
like the ‘previons question,’ is intended to evade 
an expression of opinion on the rnn.-i-n question, 
and which is effected by moving the oTniwrinn 
of all the words in the question after the word 
‘that’ at the beginning, and the substitution of 
other words of a different import. Proper amend- 
ments ore obviously of great convenience to a 
deliberative assembly, because otherwise they would 
be^ compelled to express a positive or negative 
opinion upon the \mole question as put The 
amendment may even contain an ritemative pro- 
position wholly opposed to the original question- 
An amendment is generally put to the House in the 
form, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question ; ’ the insertion or addition of 
new words being subsequently voted on. No 
amen^ent can be made in the earlier part of a 
q uestion, after the later part has been considered. 
Words which have been voted to stand part ot 
the question cannot afterwards be amended. An 
amendment of an amendment may be proposed, 
where the origiaal amen^ent is simply to leave 
out words; and the original amendment becomes 
for the time the question. The ‘ previous question,’ 
which, in effect, is designed to prevent the main 
question being put, can only be moved when the 
main question is before the meeting, and therefore 
not dniing the discussion of an amendment ; hut 
when the question of amendment has been deter- 
mined, the previous question may then be moved. 
An amendment does not require notice, although 
notice is usually gi^®^ must, however, be 
reasonably relevant to the original question, and 
should not render the original question, as al'tored, 
unintelligible. The rules adopted in parliament 
Its to amendments to questions should, as far as 
possible, be followed by the ohainnen of public 
meetings. In particular, it is desirable to dispose 
of one amendment before another is proposed. 

Ainenopbis* Amhnoph, or Amen-hotep is 
the name home oy four Egyptian kings of the 18th 
dynasty, which began wim Amasia or Aahmea L, 
about 1700 B.c. See Eoypt, Akhnaton. 

Amenta'cesef a vast order of very varying 
limits, consisting of trees and sbnibs, whose flowers 
are the male flowers, and very often also 

the female flowers, disposed in amen^ or Catkins 
(q.v.), fl.Tid the perian'^ either wanting or incom- 
plete. The Ameutaceae include the CupnliferaB 
(see Alder, Birch, Hazel, Hornbeam, Beech, 
Oak, Chestnut) and the Juglandacero (see Wal- 
nut, Hickory ). In the most comprehensive sense, 
the Amentaceee are also frequently reckoned to in- 
clude the Myricaceffi (seeBotj Myrtle ), the Casuar- 
inaceBB (see Casuaeina), the Salicaceae (see Wil- 
low), and even the Piperace© (see Pepper). 

Amentb^Sy the unseen world of the ancient 
Egyptians, the Hades of the Greeks, who borrowed 
their ideas about the lower world from Egyp b. The 
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paaaage across the river, the islands of the blessed, 
Cerberus, and the judgment of the dead, all have 
their original in AmenSres, the locaJities of which, 
and the account of its divinities, are desciibed in 
the famous Book of the Bead (q.T.), os well as in 
pictorial representations. The principal scene is 
the judgment seat of Osiris, the judge of the dead, 
before whom the dead are carried by the godded 
Ma (‘righteousness’), while Homs and Anubis 
weigh out their deeds. See Egypt. 

America has since the beginning of the 16th 
century (see Sistory, below) been the general name 
for the western continent and its adjacent islands, 
forming the main body of land found in the westein 
hemisphere. America has an area of over 16,600. 000 
sq. m., and is larger than Europe and Arrica 
together. It is about four times as large as 
Europe, hve times as large as Australia, and half 
as large again as Ahica; but is conaideiably 
smaller in area than Asia. It is customary to 
regard Greenland as a part of America ; while the 
adjacent island of Iceland, partly in the western 
hemisphere, is usually associate ivith Europe. 
The other principal American islands in the 
Atlantic are Newfoundland, C^e Breton, Anti- 
costi, Prince Edward Island, Long Island, the 
Bermudas, tlie Antilles or West Indies, Maraj6, 
the Falkland Islands, Staten Land, and South 
Georgia. At the southern extremity of America 
lies the archipelago of Fuegia { Tierra delFuego). 
In the Pacific are the Aleutian Islands, Kadiak, 
the Alexander and Queen Charlotte groups, Van- 
couver and other British-Columbion Islands: the 
Santa Barbara group, Revilla-Gigedo, the Pearl 
Islands, and otheis in the Gulf of Panamd, the 
Gahlpagos, Juan FernAndez and the associated 
islets, ChiloA and the Ohonos Archipelago In the 
Arctic Ocean there are many large hut unimpoi'tsmt 
islands. 

The American continent consists of two principal 
parts, Noeth Ameeioa and South America, which 
are connected by the narrow Isthmus of Panama. 
These two bodies of land, though diSering ve^ 
much in climate and productions, are much alike in 
several respects. Each is of triangular outline, 
with the shortest side to the north, and with 
a narrow sontiiem prolongation. In outline, 
North and SouiJh America nave each a certain 
resemblance to Africa. The two Americas have 
each a high range of volcanic mountains, extend- 
ing from noriJi to south along the west coast, a 
broad central plain, and a remtively low eastern 
mountam-range. Their great rivers have also 
some features in common, especially in regal'd to 
their diredion. Thus the La Plata rec^fis the 
Missifisippi, the Amazon the St Lawrence; and 
the position and course of the Magdalena suggest 
comparison with the river Mackenzie. But there 
are some majiifest ^ints of contrast. North 
America has several la-ige peninsulas, such as 
Labrador, Nova Scotia, Florida, YucatAn, Old 
California, Aliaska, and others ; while South 
America has no true peninsulas worth naming. 
North America sends to the Pacific four great 
rivers, the Yukon, the Fraser, the Columbia, and 
the Colorado ; while South America pours but little 
water into the Pacific. Besides the three great 
South American rivers already named, there are 
the Orinoco, the SSo Francisco, the Eio N^fro, 
and a few other considerable streams that now 
directly to the ocean ; while in North America 
we find the Saskatchewan, Nelson, Penobscot, 
Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, James, 
Cape Fear, Savannali, Mobile, Brazos, and several 
other important non-trihutary rivers. There are 
also two great North American inland seas — 
Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Mexico ; but nothing 
of the kind is seen in South America. 


America is called the New World ; and from the 
historical point of view, this name is obviously 
appropriate ; but geologically it may he called the 
Old World, since the oldest knoAvn strata have their 
widest development on its suiface. 

North America has (witli water surface, and 
including tiie West Indies ) an area of some 9,400,000 
sq.m, lb IS larger than South Ameiica, which is 
in turn larger than Euiope and Australia com- 
bined. Of the two great meridional lines of uplift, 
the western ( that of the Rocky Mountains and their 
subsidiary chains) is vastly the greater, not only in 
height, but in breadth and length. From Alaska, 
in the NW., it extends throughout the Pacific 
coast-region. Near the two extremities volcanic 
activity is still great; but it is at present much 
more noteworthy in Cenlrnl Ameiica than in 
Alaska. North of Mexico there is very little 
evidence of much veiy recent volcanic activity till 
we reach the Aliaska peninsula and tlie Aleutian 
Islands. Through those islands the volcanic chain 
makes a du'ect connection with the volcano-systems 
of Kamchatka, the Kuriles, Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and the Malay Arcliipelago. Except 
those of the West Indies, all the active American 
volcanoes are found near the Pacific. There liave, 
however, been severe eailhquakes in the eastern 
section of the continent. 

The western mountain-system of North America 
compi-ises a very gi'eat number of minor ranges, 
mostly having a nortli and south direction. The 
main chain (Siena Madre) cannot be said to pre- 
serve an unmistakable identity tlnoughout. The 
Coast Range, the Sierra Nevada, and the Cascade 
Mountains ore the most noted of the western 
parallel ranges ; they all lie on the Pacific slope, 
and they contain some of the highest of North 
American pealcs. The elevated plateau called the 
Great Basin (chiefly in Utah and Nevada, U.S.), 
contains the Great Salt Lake and several smollei 
bodies of strongly saline water, evidently the 
remains of a much larger lake which once sent its 
waters to the sea; although at present the waters 
of the basin are all evaporated^ its streams and 
lakes having no coimection with the ocean. 

The eastern or gi'eat Appalachian mountain- 
system has a general NNE. direction, nearly 
parallel with the Atlantic coast-line. Like the 
Brazilian mountains of South America, it is 
geologically much older than the corresponding 
western range ; it is also far less elevatecL The 
Appalachian MoimtaliiB begin at the south in 
the broken tablelands of Alabama. Throng the 
AUeglianies, the OumherlaaidB, the Blue Ridge, 
and other paraJlel and variously named local 
ran^, they connect directly with the Catskills, 
the Shawangunk Mountains, the Helderherg Hills, 
and the Hmhlands of New York. Thence they 
continue NE. through the Greeu Mountains of 
Vermont to the Notre Dame Mountains and the 
Shickshock range of Eastern Canada. The momi- 
tains of Newfoxmdland, and the Watchish ridge of 
Labrador belong to the Appalachian system. 

North of the St Lawrence River, the vast and 
complicated mountain-system of the Laurentides 
extends from the Atlantic to near Lake Superior, 
with a continuation into the Labrador peninsula. 
The Adirondacks are an outlying portion of the 
Laure abide system. 

The highest mountain in North America is 
Mount McKinley (20,300 feet) in southern Alaska. 
The St Elias group on the Alaska- Yukon boundary 
extending into British Columbia inolndes Mouut 
Logan (19,860), Mount Sb Elias (18,008), Mount 
Lucania (17,160), Mount King (17,180), Mount 
Steele (16,644), Mount Blackburn (16,14B), Mount 
Wood (16,886), Mount Vancouver (16,606), Mount 
Faii'weather (16,287), as well as other lofty peaks. 
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tion is recLuired in. order to produce crops. Still 
the g^eat voliime and length of the North American 
rivers, and the immense number of lakes, are 
sufficient proof of the amplitude of the general 
rainfall. In Canada, the lakes and rivers aie 
especially numerous. It is stated that the St 
Lawrence, with its tributary lakes and rivers, 
contains one-half the fresh water of the globe. In 
the Bocky Mountain remon of Canada, the great 
rivers, Yukon, Fraser, Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
and Mackenzie take their rise. Between these 
mountains and Hudson Bay, a girdle of vast 
lakes, or inland seas (Great Bear, Great Slave, 
Athahosca, Deer Lake, Winnipeg, and others), 
are seen to form a regular succession running from 
the Arctic Clircle in a SSE. course to Lake 
Superior (360 by 100 miles), which is itself the 
largest fresh -water lake in the world, and the 
first of a wonderful chain of great sea-like 
expansions of the Upper St Lawrence. The 
line of these great lakes (from Great Bear Lake 
to the Lake of the Woods inolnsive) marks the 
eastern limit of a fexiile prairie region resting 
on fossiliferoUB rocks. East of tins line we 
find a vast wilderness of ‘Bon-en (Grounds’ and 
swamps, mostly unfertile, and geolomcally com- 
posed of azoic rocks. North of the St La^vrence 
system, almost the whole country is thickly 
studded with lakes, which, with their connecting 
streams, form a network of impoi-tant water-ways 
traversable by canoes and boats. They nearly all 
swarm with valuable food-fishes, and many of the 
streams are capable of afifording immense water- 
power. The river Saguenay is noted for the aA^l 
grandeur of its scene^. The Ottawa is the largest 
tributary of the St Lawrence, which is itself the 
largest in volume of North American rivers. 
Among the other large tributanes are the St 
Maurice, the Richelieu, the St Francis, and the 
Chaudi^re. 

The Atlantic slope of the United States is well 
auppli^ with water, and many of its streams afford 
extensive navigation. The river Hudson, noted 
for its fine scenery, is remarkable as a deep tidal 
ehannel, affording the only naturally navigable 
water-way_ throi^ the Appalachians. The Poto- 
mac is a river ofnotable character ; and other im- 
portant streanjs flowing to the Atlantic are the 
St J ohn, the Penobscot, the Kennebec, tlie Menimoo 
(which used to afford more utilised water-power 
than any other river in the world ), the Connecti- 
cut, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the James, 
the Chowan, the Tar, the Nenae, the Cape Fear, 
the Great Pedee, the Santee, the Savannah, the 
^tainaha, and the St John’s, nearly aU navigable 
in their lower courses. The chief nvers flowing to 
the Gulf of Mexico are the App^achicola, the 
Mobile, the Pearl, the great Mississippi, the 
Sabine, the Trinity, the Brazos, the Colorado of 
Texas, and the Rio Grande. The last-named river 
forms a part of the boundary '^tween Mexico and 
the United Statffl, and is the ohly very considerable 
stream of which any part is in Mexico, excepting 
the Colorado of the vTest (of which the mouth 
and lowest section are in Mexico), and the Santi- 
ago on the western slope. The United States 

S ortion of the meat central plain is princ^ally 
rained by the Gulf Coast rivers, and chiefly by 
the Mississippi (q.v.) and ite great affluents. But 
a considerable part of this region has its outflow 
into the St Lawrence, through the ^eat ; 
and in the north another area sends its waters to 
Hudson Bay, through the Nelson River. Along 
the crest or divide between these river-systems in 
Dakota and Mmnesota, many lakes are found, 
some of them with no outlet. Of these last lakes, 
some are saline or brackish. Devil’s Lake is the 
largest of these salt lakes. 


Of the many large Alaskan rivers, the principal 
is the Yukon, wliich poui-s a vast flood into 
Beln-ing (properly Bering) Sea. This ie a channel 
of some steam-communication in summer. The 
Kuskoquhn is another laige stieam of Alaska 
The Fiosei is a swift and strong river, flowing 
in a legion of _ high mountains. The great 
river Columbia is noted alike for its naviga- 
tion, its salmon-fisheries, and its enormous cata- 
racts. The Rio Colorado, whose waters flow to 
the Gulf of CaUfomia, tiaverses a desert plateau. 
Here, nearly eveiy water-course runs in a deep- 
walled cafion — a narrow vallev with precipitous 
sides, often of prodigious Iieight. Many of 
the canons are dry the greater part of the year. 
When rains occur, they wash the detritus of 
the rooky suirfaco into the streams ; and the swift 
wateis, heavily laden with sharp sedimentary 
matter, act like a cliisel in cutting away the 
bottoms of their own beds. In this way the 
caiions have been formed. The very aridity of 
the country has thus helped the process of oafion- 
foiTuation, and of the consequent over-drainage of 
Burfoce-strata. In a part of the Grand Canon, the 
Colorado flows at a depth of 7000 feet below tlie 
general level of the country. 

Clwmte . — The winter cold and the summer heat 
of North America seem, as a rule, to ho extreme, 
when we consider the latitudes. Voi'iations of 
tempeiuture are more sudden and more extreme 
than in South America or Western Europe. 

The arctic poiiiiou of North Amonca has a 
climate of extreme severity; and much of the 
northern suh-arctic region has a decidedly arctic 
climate. Thus the Labrador peninsula is in the 
main a most forbidding and desolate expanse, 
covered with rooks and precipices, and having a 
winter- far more rigorous and inhospitable than 
tliat of Lapland, or even Siberia. In the west, 
however, the con-eaponding region is nearly as mild 
as that of sub- arctic Europe ; and Southern Alaska, 
at the coast-line, has very warm though rainy 
winters. Crossing the Rocky Mountains or Canada, 
we find the wester-n half of the great contrd. plain 
has not only a fertile soil, hut a climate such 
that wh^t can he grown even in the region of the 
Peace River ; and it is asserted that the Mackenzie 
River valley is in part well adapted to cultivation, 
almost as far north as the Arctic Ocean. Yet the 
Barren Grounds west of Hudson Bay are alto- 
gether unfit for agriculture, and the same thing 
18 true of much of the swampy and wooded region 
north of the Athabasca. But with every allowance, 
it remains certain that a large part of Western 
Canada is well adapted to tlie growth of barley, 
oats, and spring wheat of the fii-st quality. The 
winters of this region are severe, but quite en- 
durable ; and it is their length rather than their 
severity that makes them dreaded hy settlei-s. In 
that part of Westeni Canada which is crossed hy the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and extends nortliward 
in the valleys of the Red, Saskatchewan, Athabaska, 
and Peace Rivers, agriculture has of late years 
greatly developed, wheat being the great staple, 
and a large_ number of farmei-s have been attracted 
to this region. As a result, Canada promises to 
become one of the leading wheat connmes of the 
world. 

The spring- Avheat belt extends for several degrees 
south or the Canada-United States boundary ; and 
ib is succeeded by the win ter- wheat belt. Here 
maize becomes the leading oereaL and continues 
so southward through Mexico and Central America. 
The other cereals grown in the United States are 
much the same as those ordinarily produced in 
Europe. The sugar-beet is increasing in cultiva- 
tion, the sugar-cane being i-aised only in the most 
southern parts of the United States, and in lati* 
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tudes BtiU farther south. Tobacco is an important 
crop not on^ in tropical America, but nearly as far 
north as Canada. Cotton reaches its northern 
limit in California, Missouri, and Vir^nia. True 
rice is grown in the more southern United States ; 
and an interesting though uncultivated native 
cereal called ‘wild rice’ aquatica) grows 

in various parts of Nortn America, and in some 
places its seed is extensively collected by the 
Indiana Throughout the Atlantic and Gulf slopes 
of North America, the winter climate is much more 
severe than in corresponding European latitudes. 
It will be observed that nearljr aU the cultivated 
crop-products of North America (except mmM, 
potatoes, and tobacco) are of Old-World orig^ 
The same thing is true in a less degree of the cniti* 
vated fruits. The European apple thrives even 
better in North America than in Europe ; so like- 
wise do the peach, the pear, and other fruits. But 
the grapes generally cultivated in America are of 
native or hybrid origin; although the European 
grape does well in CalifoTnia and Mexico. The 
cranberries, strawberries, and some of the other 
cultivated small fruits of North America, are of 
native origin, as are some of the more hardy 
varieties ot llie plum. Sub-tropical fruits, such 
as the orange, ng, and lemon, do well in that 
limited part of non-tropical North America which 
lies south of the frost-line. 

Geology . — The geolo^of North America is a sub- 
ject of much interest. The Laurentides and Adiron- 
dacks are composed chiefly of azoic rocks of remote 
geologic epoch. In the New England States, 
granitic and gneissoid rocks are very common, and 
inje cted dykes of very ancient date are abundant. 
■Where palteozoic rocks are found in this region, 
they are often highly metamorpliic._ In no part of 
the world are evidences of glacM action more 
extensive or more interesting than in the northern 
two-thirds of North America. Throughout the 
Appalachian region, Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous strata are found, ranging horn New- 
foxmdland SSW. to Alabama ; and coal-bearmg 
strata are largely developed from Pennsylvania 
southward. Lunited areas of coal occur in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and Massachusetts. West 
of the AJleghanies, true coals occur in most of the 
United States east of the Mississipph But the 
coals of Nortii Carolina, and some in Virginia, are 
Triassic. Nearly aU the coals of Mexico, of the 
Pacific States, of the Eocky Mountains, and of the 
North-western Canada region, so far as is now 
known, are of either Tertiary or Cretaceous age. 
Though classed as lignites, many of them are 
excellent steam- coals, and some of them coke well, 
and are very serviceable in smelting operations. 
Strata belonging to nearly every recogmsed geo- 
lomc period are discoverahle in North America. 

It is believed that a considerahle share of Eastern 
Canada, together with a great part of the New 
England states, occupies the site of two or more 
large islands which together formed the most ex- 
tensive surface development now existing of the 
oldest sedimentary rocks. Similar islands probably 
existed at various points along the great western 
Cordillera, both in^orth and South America, as 
well as in the West Indies, Gniana, and Braml; 
and the bnilding of the continent was essentially 
a process of extension, through which the spaces 
intervening hetweeu the various Mand-groups were 
converted mto land. I^ormons growth of the land 
areas was made during the Silurian period, and 
etdll greater before the close of the Devonian and 
Lower Carboniferous times. There is no doubt that 
the coal measures of North America, richly as they 
are now stored, were once much richer than at 
present. Glaciers have ploughed into the great 
coal-be^, torrents and floods have stripped large 


areas of the underlying rocks of their coaly cover- 
ing, and the heat and pressure of injected dykes 
have graphitised some l^ds and burned up otneia. 
The meater part of the present Appalachian system 
of ridges and folds did not exist except in emb^o, 
until about the close of the Falseozoic era. The 

g reat central plain of North America mxist have 
een mainly occupied by shallow seas even as late 
as the Cretaceous period, the strata of which, ex- 
tensively developed to the east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, have yielded the remains of many gigantic 
Samians, as well as of those wonderful toothed hiids 
{^Odontomithes) which have attracted the notice 
of natnralists everywhera The Cretaceons seas 
seem to have been in great part converted into a 
land-anxface before the beginning of the Tertiary 
period. But after the Cretaceous epoch had closed 
there remained great lakes and marshes, in the 
beds of which are now found remains of many 
wonderful mammalian forms. From the Miocene 
downwards, edentate remains, often of large-sized 
animals, are abundantly found in North America, 
although at present there are only a few living 
species known. According to Professor O. C. 
Marsh, North America is the original abode of the 
edentates. Far less abundant, though stiU plenti- 
ful, are remains of rodents. Various ^ecies of 
elephants also existed. The entirely extmct am- 
hlypod mammals were apparently peculiar to North 
America. Tapiroid, camel-like, and other mam- 
mals in great variety have left their bones in the 
Tertiary strata of the continent. The American 
species of rhinoceros probably ^ became extmct 
before the end of the Phocene time. The eq.nine 
remains include some which may he regard^ as 
relics of true horses ; and it is supposed t^t the 
introduction of horses from Europe to America was 
simply a restoration of the species to its original 
habitat. 

The Rocky Mountain region, in its present shape, 
is of much later geologic age than the Appalachian 
country. Vast lava-fields occur, and there _ are 
nnmerouB crateis of volcanoes not long extinct. 
The most powerful of known geysers, or intor- 
mittent thermal springs, occur in North America, 
chiefly in the Upper Valley of the Yellowstone 
River. Iron is ahundautw developed in the 
Laurentides and in the Appalachians, and ores of a 
great vajieiy of grades occur in almost every part 
of North America. The Lake Superior region and 
the state of Missouri are especially rich in iron ores. 
Some of the Cuban ores axe of e^eckl excellence. 
The states of Pennsylvania, New_ York, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Alabama are prominent as seats 
of the iron industry. . , , • j 

Gold has been largely obtamed from Mexico ana 
Central America, from the Pacific slope ^d the 
Rocky Mountain region, from the Black rnll s of 
Dakota, and from many places about the App^ 
lacliian range, and from Alaska and toe neigh- 
hoiiring Yukon region. Silver ores are ricliOTt in 
Colorado, Nevada, and Utah; but axgentiferoM 
galena is widespread, occurring from Newfound- 
land, Eastern Canada, and Maine, to Mexico and 
to Lake Superior. Lead is l^ely_^ produced in the 
silver regions, as also in Missoui'i, Iowa, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. Petroleum has a rich developmmt 
in ‘Western Pennsylvania, and the adjacent dis- 
tricts of other states ; also in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and California. The celebrated wells of natural 
gas, chiefly in Pennsylvania and adjacent states, 
Mve afforded valuable fuel to iron-worte and 
other industrial estahlishments. The asphalts of 
Cuba are reported to be_ rich, but they are siir- 
passed in value and availability by those of the 
island of Trinidad and the adjoining region of 
Yenezuela. Salt is found extensively in Ontario, 
Michigan, New York, Louisiana, and the Great 
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Basin. The copper of Lake Superior and of 
Arizona is of very high importance. 

Natural Histami . — The zoology of North America 
is rich and variecl. Here occux the bison (nearly 
extinct of late), the musk-ox, the Kocky Moun- 
tain sheep, t'wo antelopes (the pronghorn and the 
Rocky Mjountain goat, the former remarlcable as 
the only antelope with branched horns, and the 
only one kno^v^l to have deciduous horns), the 
reindeer, the elk or moose, the wapiti and 
several other deer, five species of bear, the 
walrus, sea and river otters, fur and hair seals, 
wolves and foxes of various species, the beaver, 
several hares, the raccoon, the marten, mink, and 
skunk, two or more marmots, a true polecat, a 
beidger, the wolverine, and a large number of 
minor fur-bearing and other mammals. Them is 
only one marsupial found — ^the opossum. Of feline 
animals, the puma and l^x are the moat widely 
diffused; the jaguar and ocelot are found in the 
warmer latitndes, where occur the peccary, and 
even the tapir and other South American forms. 
Tropical North America has not nearly so many 
species of the monkey tribe os occur in South 
America. In Mexico and Central America, there 
are found many animals of distinctly South 
American type. The avi-fauna is singularly rich. 
AH the humming-birds ai-e strictly American ; but 
tlie North American species are far less numerous 
than the South American, The vultures of America 
are entirely distiuct in structure, though not in 
habits or appearance, fi'om the old-world species. 
Many American birds ore very rich in plumage; 
the song-birds, as a rule, are more remarkable 
for sweetness and delicacy of note than for volume 
of sound. A veiy large proportion of tlie Icnown 
mecies of tailed amphibians are North American. 
Of the animal kingdom, it is believed that North 
America has afforded only one native species 
now truly domesticated— viz. the common turkey. 
The native tx’opical American fauna is one of 
the richest and moat strongly marked anywhere 
known. Among reptiles, we find the rattlesnakes 
(some of which are South American). The two 
species of ‘Gila Monster’ {Helodet'ma Im'i'tdxm 
and H. suspsetum) aie the only venomous lizards 
known in any part of the world. There are many 
val liable food-fishes occui ling in the livei-s and seas. 

The flora of North America has strong marked 
features of distribution. The plants of the for 
North belong in many instances to species which 
ore natives of Europe also. The flora of the 
Atlantic States has many species and genera in 
common with that of Eastern Asia. Many of the 
Atlantic species are remarkable for an extensive 
range north and sonth, which persists in mite of 
meat local differences of climate. The "West In- 
dian flora (essentially South American) would 
^pear to have only of late invaded peninsnlor 
Morida, along the southern shor^ of which it has 
established iteelf to a remarkable degree. West- 
ward, the highlands of Mexico seem to have acted 
as a barrier against the northwaid i^read of tropical 
forms. North America abounds m great forests 
of valuable timber-trees in great vanety. Most 
of the trees are congeneric with European thnher- 
trees; but only a few arboreal species are found 
alike on both continents ; neither are there many 
sp^es found on both sides of the Rooky Moun- 
tains. The dense forests of the Pacific mope are 
largdy made np of coniferous trees, mostly of 
species not known on the Atlantic slope. Mahog- 
any, logwood, and lignum-vitie are extensively 
orodneed in the tropic^ section. Since colonisa- 
lion began, a very great number of European 
Hants, ^efly grasses end weeds, have naturalised 
ihemselves in the country. Of cultivated North 
^erioan native plants, we may specify tobacco, 


maize, the common potato (perhaps originally 
South American, as the tomato is ), cacao, vanilla, 
and some species of melons ; also gourds, beans, 
capsicum, and indigo. 

Mthnology. — The native peoples of North and 
South America alike would appear to have been 
all of one race, although the Eskimo of the far 
North resemble the ‘ Indian,’ or copper-coloured 
native races, not so much in appearance and in 
physical features, as in the polyaynthotic or incor- 
porative character of their system of word-huild- 
mg. This polysyntliesis differa in kind os ivell os 
in degree from the agglutination observable in so 
many North Asiatic languages. It has indeed no 
exact counterpart in any (Rd-World tonme, but 
something resembling it is seen in the language 
of the Basques. The polysynthetic languages have, 
os a rule, very long words, or combinations, wliich 
in fact represent sentences rather than words. The 
number of native languages and dialects is very 
great indeed ; and in such languages as have 
received no alphabetic standard, the vocabularies 
and pronunciation of words _ are subject to con- 
tinual changes. Further notice of the red men is 
contained in the article AmeRIOAK iNDlAlfS and 
articles on the various peoples. 

The present population of North America con- 
tains a copious element of the Indian stock, chiefly 
found in the remoter parts of Canada and m 
Mexico and Centz'al Amenca, In Spanish America 
and in Manitoba (Canada), there are many peisons 
of mixed white and Indian origin. Tho Spanish 
language is spoken in Cential America, Mexico, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico ; French prevails in parts 
of Canotla and Louisiana, apd in some of the West 
Indies ; and a German dialect prevails locally in 
Pennsylvania. But by far the largest share of 
the North American people are English in lan- 
guage, if not in descent. 

Antiquities . — In addition to the facts cited in the 
article Amisbioan INDIANS, it may not be amiss to 
notice here certain geograplucal areas noteworthy 
for some peculiarities In respect of their arohse- 
ological remains. It may be said in advance that 
most of the more modem authorities reject the 
theory that the interesting earthworks and other 
remains of remote antiquity in America are to be 
ascribed to a race of ‘ mouncf-builders ’ distinct from 
the present stock of Indians, 'i'he fact that the 
semi-civilised peoples of Aiizona and New Mexico 
have plainly and unmistakably the same general 
characters as the other aborigmal races seems de- 
cisive on this point. The works of the ‘mound- 
builders’ are chiefly found in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi vaUeys ; hut examples ai-e to be met with 
at least os for north as Winiiipeg. Those of Wis- 
consin are frequently built upon a ground-plan 
evidently designed to imitate the fonu of some 
animal, as the tortoise, serpent, hear, or even man. 

Farther soutii they ore generally pyramidal or 
conical, and most of them truncateo. They are 
usually of earth, or of earth and stone. Many are 
clearly sepnlchral, otiiers apparently desimed for 
sacrificial or other religions purposes, and a few 
seem like fortifications. Imt infrequently the 
monnds proper are inclosed by square, ciremor, or 
polygonal earthworks, often very regular in out- 
tiuR. I^e sepulchral mounds often contain human 
remams, as well as weapons and utensils of stone, 
hone, or native copper. The style of art here ob- 
served is, for the most part, decidedly that of the 
existing North American tribes. Yet the mounds 
indicate a degree of peraistent labour not to be 
expected of sava.ge tribes, and suggesting a condi- 
tion of organisation superior to that found among 
the northern Indians. In many instances the 
mounds are overgi-own with large trees, and theie 
1 is no doubt- that many are of great age ; bnt, again, 
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theie are motinds which, according to thetiaditions 
of setblei-s, were built within the historic period; 
and to some of these a fixed date is assi^ed m 
local annals. This, howevei, is open to doubt. 

The now unpeopled cliff-dwellinga of the Arhcona 
cafions recall the similarly-situated prehistoric 
houses of the Balearic Islands, and the cUff-towns 
of the island of Thera (Santorini) in the iEgean, 
which last are still inhabited. When the Spamards 
conquered Central America they found cafion towns 
with many inhabitants. Certain loftily -built m^a- 
towna (like Acoma, in New Mexico) are enfcely 

{ )axalleled by such places as Albinnen, in Switzer- 
and, which is only accessible by means of a succes- 
sion of wooden ladders. There is, however, reason 
to assign to many rained North American towns 
a very high antiquity, since the irrigation-works 
which sometimes are found near them could not 
have been available or useful except in times 
when the climatic conditions were very different 
from what we observe at present in those arid 
remons. 

The far more remarkable architectural remains of 
the old Mexican, Peruvian, and Nicaragn^ civihs- 
ations are noticed under the names of weir rewec- 
tive countries. Perhaps independent of all these 
was the very noteworthy advancement of the 
Chibcha race m Colombia. 

Political Ikiyisions , — The political divisions of 
Nortli Ameiica are (1) Danish America — that is, 
Gieenland Thiee small islands of the Viigin gioup 
were sold to the United States in 1916-17. (2) 
British North America — the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, Labrador, the Beimudas, the numer- 
ous Biitiab West Indian islands, and British Hon- 
duras. (3) The United States, including the de- 
tached territo^ of Alaska. (4) Mexico. (6) The 
Central American republics of Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, to- 
gether with part of the repulilic of Pauaind, the lest 
of which is on the Souw American side of the 
Isthmus of Panamd. ( 6 ) The West Indian lepuhlics 
of Cuba, Hay ti, and San Domingo. ( 7 ) The Dutch 
West Indies. (8) Colombian islands (see helow' ; 
South America). Some of the West Indian islands 
are moie South American than North American in 
character. See table near the end of tlus article. 

The population of North America is over 
164,000,000, of which probably 6,000,000 are of 
pure oi mixed Indian descent. The very great 
majority of North American Indians are found in 
Mexico and Central America. The people of African 
stock aie chiefly in the United States (12,000,000) 
and the West Indies, The original slave element 
was derived fi om almost every coast-region of the 
African continent. 

ColonisaUon . — The original colonisation of North 
America, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
was for the moat part a true emigration, by families, 
and was chiefly voluntary ; although Great Britain, 
as well as several other European countries, both 
before and afte> the American Revolution of 1776, 
shipped many convicts and paupers to America. The 
immigration from England and Scotland has mamly 
^ed the type of civilisation alike in the United 
States smd in Canada. The French colonisation 
was a very different affair, carried on largely at 
the public expense, and receiving the fostering caie 
of church and state alike. Spanish colonisation was 
to a great extent the work of adventurous persons, 
bent on the acq^uirement of fame and fortune ru the 
gold-fields. The Dutch settlemenls were almost 
purely commercial in their spirit. The large and 
early German immigration was, in a great degree, 
the movement of members of Protestant dissment 
sects to a loJid of religious liberty; hut other 
causes operated. It was partly a result of the 
Franco-German wars of the 18th century ; it was 


also due to economic pressure. Iiish immigration 
began as early as Cromwell’s time, and was at 
fiist in part compulsory. Aftei the yeai 1846 it 
immensely increased in volume The newer Geimon 
movement to America giew to he a veiy large one. 
Many thousands of Scandinavians have in lecent 
yearn found homes, chieflj' in the northern part of 
the Mississippi Valley. Tjieie has also been a larse 
and piite recent Slavic influx, chiefly Polish, Czech, 
and Yugoslav, to North America. ( See also Dukho- 
BORTZi.) Italy, too, is sending out many settlers, 
chiefly of the humbler labouring classes. The 
so-called Hungarian element baa been largely 
introduced on labour-contracts, which often pro- 
vide for the return of the labourer, after a fixed 
time, to his own country. This ^atem is liable to 
many abuses, and in the United States its exercise 
is forbidden by law. The introduction of Chinese 
labour, on a similar contract-system, is also illegal 
in the United States, while the Japanese are 
strongly disconraged from entering the country. 

Noith America has for iiioi'e than two centuries 
been the principal objective point for European 
emigiation. This has been chiefly directed to the 
United States, where public lands have been sold 
on the most liberal terns, or given to actual 
settlers. An a consequence, the amount of public 
land suitable for agidcnltare became greatly re- 
duced. Since the overthrow of the slave system 
m the Southeim States, that section has atti acted 
many settlers. The system of (quotas by the laws of 
1917 and 1024 has, however, limited considerably 
the number of immigrants, especially from southern 
and eastern Europe, In Canada there are still 
vast and unoccupied areas of feitile soil availahle 
for settlement. Mexico has much nnocciyiied 
territory, but its clunate and social coudinous 
render it less attractive to immigrants from the 
north than to those from the south of Europe. 
For the former, the United States and Canada 
aie more suitable, since for the most part no 
process of acdimatiBation hajs to be gone tbrongh. 
European immigrante, as a rule, hve^ out the fuU 
term of their years in North America, and life- 
insnrance tables assign a longer probable term 
of hfe to Americans than that ^reed upon by 
European insurance companies. The diseases the 
immigrant has to encounter are much the same 
as those of Europe. Pulmonaiy consumption is 
common in the Atlantic States, especially in places 
where the soil-moisture is great and changes of 
temperature frequent and extieme. Malaria for- 
merly prevalent, especially in Pan am d and Central 
America, and in places having allUTial soils, is no 
longer the scourge that it used to be. ^ Fevers and 
intestinal troubles appeax to prevail more ex- 
tensively in southern than in northern latitudes. 
There are theorists who hold that the European 
race in North America must decline in vigour and 
in physical and mental strength ; hut the facts do 
not appear to warrant any such opinion. 

The intermarriage of white persons of diffCTent 
national origin may ultimat^y lead to a modifica- 
tion of the new familiar American typo of figure 
and featnxe. The American of European descent 
is often spare and even delicate in ontlin^ and 
slightly taller, on the average, than his European 
relative. Activit^r and quidoieaa axe rommon 
TnqTit.n1 and physical attributes. Mechanical m- 
vention is a field in which American enterprise 
hHJ:^ greatly distinguiBhed itself The sianiggle for 
wealth and for material success is intense in 
North America, and as a consequence intellectual 
pursuits, literature, and the fine arts have had less 
encouragement here than in some of the mother- 
couniaies. Neverthdeffi, popnlax education is no- 
where better provided for thm in the United States 
and Canada. hasritutionB for the higher education 
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are numerous, and many of them are well endowed 
and ^hly efficient. What may be called the 
American branch of English literature is already 
noteworthy for the volume, and for the increas- 
ing value of its outcome, the tendeucy being 
towards a higher standard of literary merit. In 
science, the American mind has very naturally 
been turned towards practical rather than theo- 
retical work ; yet, even in pure science, much 
excellent work has been done in America. 

It may be added that the prejudice which un- 
doubtedly exists in some parts of Europe regarding 
all things American has led, and does Bt:m lead, 
some critics to minlDiise and imdervalue American 
science and literature. It may he confidently 
asserted that life in the New World is neither so 
sordid and materialistic as hostile critics would 
have the world believe, nor yet so ideally perfect 
as mistaken patriotism might claim. It may be 
further said that the poor man, as a rule, has a 

S er and more hopeful lot in America than he 
ave in an old country, where social conditions 
are long established and comparatively unyielding. 

It is stated by many observers that in Mexico 
and Central America the Indian element is gaming 
upon the white, and that the ‘ Ladino ’ ( hadf-hroed, 
or mixed) element is becoming more and more | 
Indianised. Such statements snould he received 
with caution, since trustworthy census reports are 
entirely wanting. It is certain, however, that in 
recent years there has been a marked decline in the 
number and extent of those civil wars whioh have 
formed such a prominent feature in Spanish- Ameri- 
can life. Railways have also met with great 
extension, and there is a strong movement for the 
introduction of popular education, and the devel- 
opmerit of material resources. Brigandage and 
assaasination have also been much repressea. The 
quiet and uneventful life of these countries in 
mme of peace seems, to a traveller of northern 
origin, a proof of the indolence and lethargy of 
the people. The pursuits of the natives are pas- 
toral rather than agricultural ; and their menner 
of life is at once oriental and medisevol — oriental 
in its dreamy, aimless, and leisurely methods, and 
mediffival in the lock of public feeling of the people 


their unquestioning charity toward the poor. 

The details of the agriculture of North America, 
as wen as those of its manufacturing and mining 
interests, its canals, railways, and telegraphs, are 
more fnUy noticed under the heads of its respective 
states, especially in the articles on the United 
States and Canada. About nine-tenths of North 
America is in what is called the temperate zone, 
though we have seen ^at a considerable share of i 
this region has an arctic climate. In like manner, 
a considerable port of tropical North America has 
a temperate, or even, a cool climate. This is 
especmlly trae of the plateaus of Anahuao and 
Oaxaca in Mexico, where the altitude is such that 
the temperature is singularly cool and equable, 
though the country simers from drought. The 
region properly called Central America is the high 
mountainous body of land between the Isthmus of 
Panamd and that of Tehuantepec. This paib of 
the continent is veiy humid, but most of it is so 
high as not to have a very hot climate ; and on 
the eastern coast the strong and steady trade- 
winds not only moderate the neat, but render the 
low and marshy coast remarkably healthful for a 
tropical region. The West Indies are subject to 
terrible humcanea ; the interior of North America 
is often visited by destructive tornadoes. 

SoTJTH Awbbioa has much the same general 
shape on the map as North America, and the serai- 
continents have many features in common, as well 
as certain marked contrasts. The broadest part of 


each is towards the noith ; but the northern poition 
of North America is a frozen and most lepelling 
region ; while the Caribbean Sea, which lies north 
of the southern half of the continent, is entiiely 
tropical, and is enciicled by a chain of rich and 
beautiful islands, where fiosts aie never seen. 
The climates are theiefore reversed. The greater 
portion of North America has either a cold or a 
temperate climate; while that pait of South 
America which is of corresponding position and 
importance has a hot climate. The tropical region 
' of North America is relatively small in area ; ii^ile 
[ in South America it is much the smaller part whicli 
I has a cold climate. Moreover, the winter cold 
of Patagonia, Fuegia, and the Falkland Islands 
is never extieme, like that of so great a part of 
North America. The summers are relatively cold, 
hub the winteiB are correspondingly mild, and the 
climate is more steady and less changeable than 
that of North America. The summers of the Falk- 
land Islands aie certainly much pooler than those of 
London, which has a corresponding north latitude ; 
but the Falkland winter is not much colder than 
the summer. In short, the climate is cliilly rather 
than cold, and damp rather than wet (for the rain- 
fall, though almost continual, is really small ). 

The Andes, or South American Cordilleras, have 
some features in common with tlie gi-eat North 
American Cordilleras, the Rocky Moimtoin system. 
They both extend north and soutli ; both are 
near the west coast ; both are volcanic ; and 
both cut off the rains from a considerable region, 
rendering the climate locally veiy dry. But the 
Andes ore much more nearly continuous ; they are 
a much more complete barrier to the traveller and 
merchant, as well as to the rain-bearing winds of 
the Atlantic ; they have a much greater absolute 
height, and contain a far greater number of very 
lofty peaks. Their volcanic activity is also at 
present much more intense than is seen at any 
point in North America north of the Tehuantepee 
Isthmus. The dry or desert region west of the 
Andes is far more extensive and far more com- 
pletely arid than the corresponding section of 
North America. The Andes, for a great part of 
their course, are disposed in two or three some- 
what close^ paraUel cliains, running near each 
other. In Bolivia and Peru they inclose the land- 
locked plateau of Lake Titicaca, and in Bolivia 
the land-locked plateau of the Desaguadero, 13,000 
feet in height, witli an area of 30, (^0 sq. m. The 
highest peak in South America is Aconcagua 
(22,836) in the Chilean Andes, but there are many 
mountains in the Andes (q.v.) over 20,000 feet in 
height. _ Towards the north, in the republic of 
Colombia, a high and rugged chain runs off to the- 
north-east and east, forming the coast-mountains of 
Colombia and Venezuela. South of the Orinoco 
and^ north of the Amazon lies the gi'eat qnasi- 
peninsula of Guayana, a mountainous region, only 
a small part of which is well known to geographers. 

The mountainB of Brazil have been likened to 
the Appalachians of North America, which they 
resemble in having an eastward situation. But, 
unlike them, they have no marked regularity im 
course, or uniformity of character. The main system- 
seems to divide the Amazon basin from that of tiie- 
La Plata, sending branches out to the north, so os- 
to separate from each other the various basins of 
the main Amazonian tributaries. An elongated 
ring or ellipse of mountains encircles the greati 
valley of the river Sfto Francisco, and another 
range, the Serra do Mar, runs near the east coast. 
Farther west is the Serra Mantiquiera, regarded aa 
the main chain of the Brazilian mountains ; whiles 
the watershed between the north and the south 
flowing streams is called the Serra dos Vertentes. 
Barely one-flfth of Brazil is truly mountoinons. Im 
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point of geologic age, the Brazilian mountains aje 
much ol(fer than the Andes. They are largely 
made up of ^eiss and gneissoid rocks. The Guay- 
ana mountains much resemble them. To the east 
of the Andes, and as it were reclining against them, 
there is an enormous and lofty plateau on which 
are scattered various extinct or dormant volcanic 
peaks ; hut the western slope of the Andes is 
usually very steep. In some parts of the eastern 
sub- Andean plain there appear complicated (but 
generally north and south) ranges of lower moun- 
tains, occasionally sending out an arm of HUh into 
the plains of the interior. The really temperate 
part of South America, including most of Chile, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine Bepubhc, has a mild, 
and for the most part singularly e(^iable and agi'ee- 
able, climate ; although Northern Chile is a hot and 
arid desert, and the southern third of that country, 
including the Chonos Archipelago, is drenched wim 
continu^ rains. The greater and most character- 
ii^c r^on of South America is the tropical por- 
tion. For a tropical country the climate is in 
general remarkably fine, regular, and health^. A 
marked feature is the large and regular rainfall, 
caused hy the Andes, which here stand exactly 
across the course of the trade-winds. These winds, 
carried gradually upwards hy the shelving plateaus, 
till they reach the cold Andean summit-region, pre- 
cipitate nearly all their moisture, and leave the 
narrow strip of land west of the Andes a desert. 
Towards the north and south, the Pacific slope, 
being out of the highway of the trade-wintls, 
receives ahundant moisture from the Pacific. 
O^Nving to the enormous rainfall of tropical South 
America, it is above all others the land of great 
livers. The three great river-systems of the Orin- 
oco, the Amazon, and the Plata are all primarily 
developed upon the eastern terraces of the Andes ; 
but the Plata derives its main water-supply fron^ 
the Brazilian ruountains. Other large rivers are 
the Magdalena in Colombia, the Sfio h^ancisco in 
Brazil, and the Bio Negro in the Argentine Benub- 
lic. Among the tributary branches of the tjiree 
great rivers there are many streams which for 
length and volume take rank with the world's 
largest rivers. South America has few large lakes. 
Lake Titicaca being one of the most remarkable ; 
hut the slopes of the Southern Andes abound in 
smaller lakes, donhtless of glacial origin. The 
lake of Maracaibo, in Yeneznela, is a landlocked 
and tidelesB gulf or arm of the sea. 

^ The interior of South America presents con- 
siderable variety. In the central and southern 
portion of Venezuela we find extensive steppes 
or prairies, here called llanos an open region, in 
part treeless, bnt iu general grassy and devoted 
TO pasturage. To the east and west of these the 
conntry is for the most part densely wooded. 
Tho vast forest-clad plain of the Amazon is of 
finviatile origin ; and although the river is said 
to have no CTue delta, the imand forest through 
which its waters fi.ow may be said to he of the tiue 
delta formation, being everywhere cut hy roiU- 
channels and creeks which derive their water nom 
the main river. These channels, together with the 
Amazonian tributaries, afford in the aggregate a 
vast, and thns far uncomputed extent of inland 
navigation. The land portion of this whole region 
is cicely forested, and in extent, density, and 
avera^V' height of tre^, it is probable that its 
woodlands have no rivals in any part of the 
world. In the more central and elevated ports 
of Brazil, leaving tke wooded river-valleys, we 
find a vast extent of open grassy plains, or 
campos, crossed with granitio ridges. Towards 
the southern tropic we encounter a region 
which, though litue developed, appears to be 
one of the miest and moat fertile on the globe. 


Farther south the forests begin to disappear, and 
finally end in the great treeless pampas of the 
Argentine Bepublic. It may he remarked that, 
even in the equatorial region, the high valleys and 
plains of the Andes enjoy a wonderfully mild and 
agreeable temperate climate, while tne higher 
mountain-slopes have a perpetual winter. Between 
the Argentine pampas and the forest region to the 
north, is the vast wilderness of the Gran Chaco, 
where strips of forest intervene between grassy 
plains and dry scrubby ridges. Some of the lower 
plains are subject to overiiow in the rainy season. 
The Patagonian region south of the pampas con- 
sista largely of a succession of terraces rising west- 
wa^ to the Andes, and crossed by many swift and 
copious rivers. Here ore seen vast fields covered 
with loose stones and shingle, recalling the enor- 
mous boulder-covered waste of Labrador: Almost 
equally remarkable ore the ‘stone-rivers’ of the 
Falkland Islands — ^long valleys nearly filled with 
loose stones. Farther south hes the Fnegian 
Archipelago, a gloomy and unpleasant region with 
a ble^ cmnate. Large areas of the islands are 
densely wooded, and much of the surface is broken 
and precipitous. Not only is the Andean region 
in many ports full of active volcanoes, hut the 
country near it is to a singular degree liable to 
earthquakes, which are of special frequency in 
Chile, Peru, Ecnador, and Venezuela ; and at some 
points on the Chilean coast the earth is said to be 
constantly shaken by earth-tremora. 

The mineral wealth of South America is very 
great. The gold, silver, copper, mercury, and other 
valuable metals of Peru have given it a proverbial, 
though really undeserved, reputation for Avealth. 
The desert country on the Chilean coast is rich in 
nitre (nitrate of soda), valuable iodine compounds, 
and hoi ax. Its guano, formerly ahundant, is uoav 
nearly exhausted. The copper and silver of Chile 
have been a great source or wealth ; and its ooaJ, 
though not of the Carboniferous period, promises to- 
become of very high importance. BoUvia contains 
the celebi-ated silver -mines of Potosl Venezuela 
and Guiana affoi-d considerable supplies of gold; 
and very rich discoveries of the same metal nave 
been m^e in Patagonia. Coal occurs in Brazil, 
and at various points southward. It is mined on 
the north shore of the Strait of Magellan. Brazil 
Is celebrated for its diamonds. 

The plant-l^e of South America is singularly rich 
and varied. Potato^, maize, tohsLcco, pine-apples, 
vaniUa, cacao, and tapioca are ail considered to be 
native American, and probably ^ntb American 
products. Among native medicinal plants are 
numerous species of trees whose barks yield 
quinine. Ipecacnanha, coca, copaiba, sarsaparilla, 
and jaborandi are among the many native drags.. 
The forests yield india-rubber* rosewood, divi-divi, 
Brazil nuts, and mat4 or Parsfnay tea. ^ Hera grow 
the cow- tiro and a large number of species of forest 
trees affording ornamental and cabinet woods. The 
plant-hfe of the tropics is redundant; and 
forests ore often so dense and so entangled with 
woody vines as to be impenetrable. In South 
America the fiora is essential^ a tropical one, 
varying mncdi from the Old-World tirae There are- 
some manta which are common to North America, 
hut these would seem to have been propagated 
along the high western sierraa. Tlie flora w^ of 
tiie Andes, eapeciaJly in the far south, is veiy dis- 
tinct from that of the Tna.m body of the continent, 
and ha£ quite a number of genera and specnes in 
common with Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, and even with Southern Asia. 

The ncUive animals of South America are of many 
species. Except tiie dc^, the llama and alpaca ore 
believed to be ike only native specnes of mamma- 
lians ever truly domesticated oy the American 
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Indians. Both of these, with the vicuna and 
guanaco, are of the camel trihe. The Uama is used 
to some extent in Peru as a heast of burden. It 
■also affords wool, but not of so fine quality as 
that of the alpaca. Among the wild lieaste of 
prey are bears, pumas, jaguain, ocelots, and several 
kinds of wild-cat. Foxes, skunks, mccoons, ottera, 
the nutria or coypu, and several species of deer are 
known ; as also several remarkable rodents, among 
them the agouti, the cavies, the capybara, the 
chinchilla, the viacacha, and some porcupmes. The 
monkeys are of a ^eat many ^ecies, all remark- 
■ahly distinct from those of the Old World. South 
America is the home of most of the living species of 
edentates, such as the sloths, armodUloes, and true 
■ant-eaters. Here also are found several species of 
marsupialB. Other animals are the vampire bats, 
tapirs, peccaries, &c. Among the great serpents 
are the anaconda and the b^oa-constrictor. The 
venomous species include rattle • snakes, coral- 
snakes, and the dreaded bushmaster or lachesis. 
The birds are of extremely numerous species, and 
many are of wondeiiul biilliancy. Among them 
are the condor, the rhea, the toucan, and countless 
pojTots and humming-birds. The fishes and insects 
are vastly numerous, noth in individuals and species. 
The mammalian remains of the tertiaiy and 
■quaternary strata of South America are scarcely 
less interesting than those of North America. 
The Palseothennm and Anoplotherium ; the huge 
■edentate Glyptodon and the ground-sloths (among 
which is the enormous Megatherium) — ^these aio 
among the interesting extmct South American 
mammalian genera, of which as a whole our 
knowledge is as yet very imperfect. 

The agricultural capdbiluies of a large port of 
South America are unquestionahly very great. 
Stock - breeding is the leading industry on the 
pampas of the south, and on the llanos and campos 
’ot.thp north Coffee-growing is a prominent pur- 
suit in Brazil. The cereal grains thrive remark- 
-ab^ in the temperate regions. Sugar, tobacco, 
and cotton ore produced in the warmer latitudes. 
Silver, copper, iodine, nitrates, guano, hay, and 
provisions are shipped from the west coast. From 
the La Plata countnes wool and various cattle pro- 
ducts are very important exports. Wheat is rmsed 
and shipped in rapidly increasing quantity. Peru- 
vian bark and other medicines, rubber, cabiuet- 
woods, chocolate^ tobacco, aud fruits are shipped 
from the tropical and forest regions of the novtliT 

The dbonginal population of South America is 
noticed in the article Amemoan Indians. The 
white population is largely Spanish in language 
and descent, except in Brazil, wliere Porbuguese is 
The common people of Cliile are largely 
•of Gaheian (Spanish) descent ; while Basque hfood 
13 sold to prevail in Peru. The Brazilian whites 
are to a conslderahle extent of Azorean and Madeira 
^ck. There are numheis of Gennan colonists in 
Brazil, the La Plata countries, and Chile ; and also 
many Italians, Basques, and other Europe^ins in 
tlie Argentine Republic and Uruguay. The English 
language is Moken in the Falklands and in Guiana ; 
French and Dutch prevail in parts of Guiana. The 
negro element is strong in Brazil, in parte of Peiu, 
and in Guiana ; and there are many peiaona of 
mixed descent. It is believed that the total popu- 
larion of South America is about 80,000,000. 

A considerable number of the islands usually 
reckoned as West Indian, and assigned by most 
goographeiB to North America, are really conti- 
nental and South American. Such are the large 
colony of Trinidad ; the Venezuelan island 
of Mmguerita ; and the Dutch island of Curacoo. 

X (anii English-speaking) islands 

■ and St Andrews, though polit- 

ically South American, are scarcely to be consid- 


ered as South American islands. It may further 
be observed that the West Indian Islands, though 
1 from their latitude they are reckoned North 
American, are throughout marked by a flora which 
has few distinctly North American features ; while 
their rather meagre indigenous animal-life is, for 
the moat part, very clearly South American in its 
prominent characters. 

A comparative view of the various countries of 
South America le veals many interesting points of 
likeness aud contrast. The Itepubkc oj (Julombiu, 
in the north-west, pi'esents an area about os large as 
France, Spain, and Poitugal together. The coast- 
region and the large river-valleys have a hot 
climate, and afford almost eveiy staple product of 
the inter-tropical zone ; hut a great part of the 
countiy is so elevatetl that its climate is a perpetual 
spring, and its products are largely those of tem- 
perate regions. — Venezuela, with vast tracts of un- 
utilised land, presents many of the same conditions 
as Colombia. Cattle-breeding is here a leading 
pursuit, and coffee and cacao are among the prin- 
cipal articles of export. Venezuela is huger than 
Fiance and Germany combined. — Gmawo ( British, 
Dutch, and French) is a region of dense forests, 
heavy rains, and intense heat. The seaward and 
well-settled parts are low and alluvial, but not really 
very uuhealtliy, except in the French colony. The 

area of the three colonies is about that of Sweden. 

Editor consists of thiee distinct districts : the hot 
Pacific slope, rich in tropical products ; a central 
mountain-valley region, with a delicious temperate 
climate j and tlie eastern and altogether wild and 
nearly unpeopled forest region east of the Andes. 
Ecuador has about the aiea of Italy, Its present 
conditions are not favourable to immigiation — 
Peru, wth a proverbial wealth of mineral resources, 
and a railway system better developed than that of 
almost any other South American country, proved 
only a feeble antagonist in the Chilean war of 
1879-81, which depiived the country of some of its 
moat valued resources. For area, Peru, excluding 
Tacna and Arica, may he compared with France, 
Italy, and Spain taken together. 

The great r^ublic of Biazil is larger than the 
main mass of Em ope without its gi'eat peninsulas, 
and its natural resources are cominensumte with 
its extent ; hub only a very small portion of these 
is developed. The mineral wealth of the country 
is large. Brazil, for many and obvious reasons, is 
a field more attractive to emigi-ants of the Latin 
races than to those of the more northern European 
nations ; yet its southeniinoBt provinces have a fine 
and temperate climate, and a very fertile soil. — 
The Argentme R&puhhc, a conntiy with excellent 
agricultuial and pastoral capabilities, is progressing 
at a rapid rate. Its climate is in general adapted 
to the European constitution, and it is attracting 
European immigrants in large numhein. It is a 
large conntiy, about six times the size of France. — 
Uruguay is a small but prosperous conntiy, resem- 
bling the Argentine Republic in its conditions. — 
Paraguay, vniile somewhat larger, is less pro- 
gressive. — The large republic of Bolivia, now every- 
where cut off fiom the sea, is the least developed 
countiy in South America. Its surface includes 
several lofty and arid mountain plateaus, rich only 
in minemls; lower tablelands with a delightful 
olimate, in part fertile, and in part almost a desert ; 
and the still lowei tropical and highly fertile 
Amazonian forest region, with almost entirely 
unentered disti-icts of great extent. — ChMe, on 
the Pacific coast, is quite cut off by high mountains 
from easy communication with the interior. The 
northern part is a desert, invaded only for its 
mineral wealth ; the extreme south has a cliilly and 
very wet climate ; but the main part of the conntiy 
is extremely fertile, and has a very pleasant and 
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healthful climate. Chile is a prospeious and 
wealthy country. Some parts present vei-y great 
attractions to the immigrant. 

See artioles on the vanoua countnes ; Stanford’s Cam.- 
pendzum, books on >lorth Amerioa by Sbaler, I. C. 
Hnssell (1904, &o.), J. Bassell Smith (192S); CentrsJ by 
Elliott (1924); Central and South by Shepherd (1914); 
South by W. H. Koebel (1918), N. B. Allen (1918), 
Doinyine-Pife ( 1920 ), J. O. P, Bl^d ( 1920 ) ; on Spanish 
Amerioa by G^deron (1913), C. B. ilmook (1920). For 
antiquities, see Peet, Prehistono Ainerica ^6 vols. 1892- 
1905) ; Beuohat, Manuel d'archdologze amA'ioaine (1912) ; 
Joyce, Ardhceology of South Amerzca (1912), of Central 
Amerioa (1916j; Holmes, Handbook of Aboriginal 
American Antiquities ( 1919 ) ; also A 2 TBOS, Mayas. For 
the Horse discovery, see YiNLANI) ; for the mythioal dis- 
covery by 'Welshmen, see Madoo ; for history, books by 
Mackenzie (1882), Winsor (1884-89), Soaife (1692), Akers 
( ed Elliott, 1980 ) ; Biohman, Spanish Oonquerora ( 1919 ) ; 
also PiLGBm Fathers, Spain [History), and BoiivAB, 
CoLUHBDB, Cortes, Pizabbo, &o. 

In the following tables the polar regions 
(1,000,000 sq. m.) are not comprised; the popula- 
tions are for 1926^2. 
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Costa Bloa 

Panaia& ... .... 

s , eis , ri 6 

8,707,123 

182,734 

10 

8,603 

880,000 

08 

767,198 

13,170 

61,600 

44,276 

42,358 

23,000 

32,330 

122,873,791 

10,874,106 

261,649 

27,780 

61,847 

16,680 

4,030 

16,404,030 

1.459,578 

750.000 
850,761 

2,454,000 

500.000 
467,459 

Total.. . , .... 

9,830,826 

166,524,160 

West Isnuir luosas. 

Haytl 

Dominican Bapublic. 

Cuba . , 

Porto Blco (United States) . 
Jamaica and Dependencies 

(British) 

Tilnldad and Tobago (British). 

Barbados (British) 

Windward Islands (British).. . . 

10,204 

19,882 

44,104 

8,436 

4,674 

1,976 

166 

616 

2.650.000 

1.200.000 
3,688,174 
1,648,018 

1,088,000 

412,783 

178,600 

186,300 

Leeward Islands (British) 

Bahamas (British). 

Guadeloupe and Dependeuclea 

(French) 

Martinique (French )l 

OuraQao mup (Dutoh\ 

Virgin IslandB, port of the 

(United States) 

716 

4,404 

688 

866 

403 

132 

127,820 

69,828 

267,408 

284,605 

71,709 

22,012 

Total 

01,104 

11,521,906 

Bonis Amtbtoa. 

Venazuela 

Colombia 

Bouador . 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Argentine Bepubllo 

Uruguay 

Paraguay 

Chile 

Gnlana (British) 

It (French) 

M (Dutch). 

898,874 

440,840 

109,978 

632,047 

614,165 

1,163,119 

72,153 

01,647 

290,084 

89,480 

84,740 

64,291 

8,286,818 

8,026,878 

7.861.000 

2.500.000 

6.147.000 
8,000,000 

11,662,844 

1,941,896 

867,837 

4,287,446 

810,983 

22,160 

166,888 

41,477,837 

Falkland Islands and Dspendeu- 
oles (British) 

6,018 

2,964 

Total 

7.037,860 

83,203,678 

Grand Total of America . .... 

16,614,869 

201,809,199 


The history of America does not begin until 
1492, when Chiistopher Columbus first sighted 


American land (probably Watlmg’s Island m the 
Bahamas). Of the first peopling of America fossil 
remains tell us little. For the coming of the red 
man and the Eskimo from Asia, see American 
Indians, Eskimo. Regarding the earliest colonisa- 
tion of the continent, we have no evidence at all 
as to the date, or place, or source of any such 
movement. It is certain that there were, 500 
years before Columbus, Norse colouies, not only 
in Greenland, but much faither south (see VlN- 
LAND). But these colonies had perished or been 
abandoned, and were altogether forgotten in the 
(lays of Columbus. As to whether the Chinese 
records which speak of visits paid by junks to a 
far-distant eastern land (referring especially to a 
voyage of some Buddhist priests in theStli century 
A.D.) in reality have any reference to Ainerica, 
ojpinions may differ. Most of the critics who hare 
thought the matter worth alluding to at all have 
either ridiculed the idea that the Chinese ever 
visited America before the time of Columbus, or else 
have regarded such visits as having no possible value 
as historical events. Othem, however, have pointed 
out many particulars in which the Peruvian civilisa- 
tion seems to have resembled that of China, and 
have inferred that the Peruvians derived their 
advancement from the Chinese. That the Poly- 
nesian lace should have colonised almost every 
habitable island as far as Easter Island, and never 
once have crossed the lemaining and comparatively 
narrow strip of sea to Weateni Ameiiea, seems 
strange. According to the transmissionist school 
of anthropologists, Ameiican culture came from 
Egypt, throu^ Asia and Polynesia. They detect 
memories of the elephant in Central American 
carvings. It is well known that under Spanish 
domination numbers of people of Malay lace 
were settled in and near Acapulco; although 
this factor now seems to have been entirdy 
absorbed by the older social elements. It has 
also been claimed that a Daniah-Portu^eae ex- 
pedition reached America about the middle of the 
15th century. The continent was named in honour 
of Amerigo Vespucci (Americus ‘Vespuciuslj a Flor- 
entine, who fiid visited the New "World in 1499. 
It is bdieved that one Hylacomylns (or "Wald- 
seemuller), a German, first named the new land 
America. At fibrst it was supposed to be a part of 
Asia ; for this reason its native people were, as they 
still ore, called ludians. Many Spanish, Porfcu- 
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across the sea to the newly-ionnd world. But 
except the Spanish and Portuguese (who accident- 
ally discovers Brazil in 1600, and soon colonised 
it), none of these founded any important Ameri- 
can colony for more than a hundred years. In 
Mexico and Peru ^hoth of them semi-civilised ^d 
-rich in gold and silver), the Spanish occupation 
was a muitary conquest. Newfoundland, the old- 
est British colony, was not permanently settled 
much before 1610. The Dutch and FtOToh h^ 
each at one time large colonial interests in Bra^, 
of which only their Guiana plantations now r emain . 
These, with some islands in the West Indies, are 
nearly all that is left to those powers of their once 
rolendid possessions in the New World. The 
j^eneh in Canada were dispossessed hy the En g lish 
in 1762, but left their language and iraditionB 
there. Lonisiana, another great and very costly 
French colonial experimei^ was in 1803 absorbed 
by the Umted Stat^ The English colony of 
Virginia dates from 1007 ; idiat of Georgia, the 
youngest not now under the British fi ag, was 
founded in 1733. The principal English colonies, 
13 in number, became the United States of America 
in 1776. The Spaniards kept Florida until 1819, 
when it passed to the United States, which later 
absorbed Texas, Northern Mexico, and the Oregon 
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country. The English colonies north of the United 
States remained separate pioviuces until 1S67| 
ivhen the Dominion of Canada ivaB formed. New- 
foundland, including part of Labimlor, remains a 
distinct colony. 

British America is a name still aoinetimes given 
to what is now the Dominion of Canada, together 
with Newfoundland and Labrador. In a wider 
sense, it includes the Bermudas, the BiibishWeat 
Indies (the Bahamas, Jamaica, Tiinidad, Barha- 
doas, the Leewaid Islands, tlie Windwaul Islands), 
also the Falkland Islands, and the continental 
colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras. 
The French and Dutch holdings aie indicated in 
the table on the pieceiling page; and Hayti and 
the Dominican Republic are negro states. 

Russian America was the ordinal y name for 
Alaska (q[.v.) before its purchase by the United 
States from Russia in 1807 for $7,200,000. 

The once vast colonies of Spain, called Spanish 
America, are no longei Spanish, the last of them, 
Cuba and Poito Rico, having been lalmqiushed 
after tlie wai of 1898. Cuba is now inde- 
pendent, but Poi-to Rico was ceded by Spain to 
the United States. The term Spanish America is 
still used foi Spanish-speaking America — vi7. the 
Central and South American republics (except 
Biazil ), Mexico, and San Domingo. Latin Ameiica 
includes Spanish- speaking Ameiica, Portuguese- 
mieaking (Brazil), and Fiench-speaking (Hayti and 
Flench colonies). 

Amevlca Cup. See Yacht. 

American Aloe. See Agave. 

American Bligrliti the apple-bark plant-louse, 
or woolly aphis, which forms a cottony film on 
neglected apple-trees. It is said bo have been 
imported into Britain from America in 1787, hut 
this is doubtful. Cleaning the trees, choking the 
parasites with anything oily or sticky, treatment 
with tobacco- water, methylated spirit, and other 
washes, are among suggested remedies. The name 
is applied also to species attacking other tiees. See 
Aphides; Ormerod, Injurious Insects {1885). 
American Bowls. See Bowls, Skittles. 
American Cedar, or Red Cedae, is not pro- 
porly_ a cedar at all, hut the Virginian Junipei 
{Juniperus virginiana). It is used, as was the so- 
called Bermudas Cedar (tL herrmidiana), for making 
lead -pencils, cigar-boxes, &c. See Junipbh. 
American Cloth. See Leathek-oloth. 

American Ebony, also called Jamaica, West 
Indian, or Gieen Ebony, or Cocos Wood {Brya 
Ehentis), is a sin all tree of the Leguminosie, with 
scented orange-yellow flowers and flexible spiny 
biamches. The hard and heavy heart- wood, which 
polishes well, turns brownish-black with age. 

American ElemI, a 'balsam -resin, known also 
as Goniart, Chihon, or Cacliibou, obtained from the 
West Indian Mastic-tree, or Turpentine-tree {Bur- 
sera gummifera ), a tree of the Burseraceee. 

American Falls, a village of Idaho, on the 
Snake River, 82 miles E of Shoshone. There are 
huge water-power and irrigation developments. 

American Indians. The American Indian 
is a large racial group derived from the yellow- 
brown stem of mankind in Asia, particularly its 
older portions. Comprehensively lie may be re- 
gaidea as one of the secondary I'aces of mankind. 
The terms ‘Red man,‘ ‘Red race,' &o, are mis- 
nomers, for he is yellow-brown. 

Peopling of America.-— Aie tlieie w'ere no higher 
primates on the American continent, man could 
not have developed there, but must have come from 
other parte of the globe ; and as before navigation 
was sufficiently developed he could not have crossed 
the oceans from Europe or Africa, he must have 


come fioni the only other pioximate land, which 
IS that of north-eastern Asia. The Eskimo came 
by the same loute latei. 

Antiquity — Man could not have reached America 
before lie occupied all habitable Asia and readied 
its coinpavatively inlio.spilahle north - eastern por- 
tions. This could possibly have been lealised only 
in lelntively recent post-glacial times. There are 
no indications that man baiS been ni America more 
than a few thousand years. The various leiiiains 
of man, both in North and South America, that have 
at one time oi another been attributed to more 
ancient man were invariably on critical examination 
found to lack the essentials that would peimit of 
a scientific coiifiiination. The eailiest so far dis- 
coveied cultural tiaces place the American man 
well witliiii the Neolithic period. If he made un- 
polished stone impleiiionts, as he tlid, it was con- 
temporaneously with more advanced forms and 
with jiotbery. 

Causes and Nature of Immigration . — The con- 
ditions of nortli-eastein Asia favoured on one hand 
advance in qiiast of food-suiiply, hub on the other 
precluded massing of iieoplo, and hence any mass 
immigration. The coming of the Asiatic man to 
America was doubtless in the main accidental, re- 
peated, and in the nature of tlribbling over rather 
than migration It doubtle.ss extended ovei moie 
than one of the dilfeieiitpiacticablo routes from the 
north of Bering Straits to the Aleutian Islands, ami 
la.sted up to very recent time, or until Ameiica was 
well peopled and offered lesistance. Small parties 
of the latest Asiatics, the Japanese and Chinese, 
besides the Polynesians, may have reached parts of 
the west coast of the contiuciib even more recently, 
as the Noiflenieii and peihaps otheis reached the 
eastern slioies before Columbus; and there are 
suggestions that they may have bi ought and left 
certain cultural impulses, without themselves being 
capable of tiaceable aiiiviyal, 

jLangiiagcs . — The question of the antiquity of 
the Amencan Indian is generally linked with the 
multiplicity of his languages, it being assumed 
that these languages must liave originated on the 
American continent and taken a Tong time for 
development. The native American population, 
though all halongiiig to the yellow-brown stem, 
shows conaideiable secondaiy physical heteroge- 
neity, and there is eveiy reason to believe that 
most of the differences ivere aheady brought to the 
American continent. A similai probability exists 
with regard to the languages. They also all be- 
long to one gi’eat stem, tlioiigh presenting various 
‘ stocks,’ some of which are almost as distant os the 
Semitic and Aiyan ; hut these stocks, too, may 
well in the main he of extra- American origin. As 
more profound studies of the American languages 
progress, the actual number of these stocks, more- 
over, is steadily being reduced. Investigations 
under the auspices of the Canadian government 
indicate that the total number of linguistio stocks 
north of Mexico may be hut six, and that possibly 
even some of these may eventually be shown to be 
related. 

GuUures.-~On coming into America, mau brought 
with him his culture from Asia, and this culture, 
though evidently the same in fundamentals, differed 
in details, lilce the ^hysitiue and language, accord- 
ing to time of immigration and group fiom which 
he w^ derived. On these foundations, and under 
the richer American environment, developed the 
native American cultures, which finally became 
essentially^ American. Much of the old, however, 
was retamed throughout both Americas in reli- 
gion, social oiganisation, mode of life, and general 
methods of behaviour. 

Population : Development . — The multiplication of 
populatiou under sucli favourable circumstances aa 
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were offered by the new continent was doubtless 
rapid, as wa^ the extension over all the better parts 
of the land.* The lacter was followed by inci easing 
stability of geogiaphical gioups, theii adaptation 
to the natural resources of their lespeetive legions, 
and consequent cultuial differentiation. In this 
way some of the groups remained essentially huntera 
or fishers, while others developed into stationary 
husbandmen, agiicultuiists, and builders of cities. 
It was these sedentary tubes which most rapidly 
advanced in culture, and which developed such 
remarkable culture areas and entities as those of 
the Ohio and Tennessee ' mound buildeis,’ the 
Pueblo South-west, the Maya, Aztec, and Inca 
empiies, and still otheis. The development of 
these cultures corresponds almost wholly to our 
Chiistian era ; that of the Aztec and Peruvian em- 
pires to the lost few centuries before the discov’cry. 

Indians at Time of Discovery . — When Ameiica 
was definitely discovered, it was already peopled 
fiom one end of the continent to the other, includ- 
ing all the habitable outlying islands. The total 
number of inhabitants may have exceeded fifty 
millions. The Eskimo, as to-day, was confined to 
the farthest north, having never been strong enough 
to penetrate more southward. All the territories 
were akeady moie or less definitely subdivided or 
claimed by the tribes. Of these there were a laige 
number, the moie advanced reaching the stage of 
confederations, of oigauiaed governments, and of 
class distinctions. Cultuie was advancing towards 
^vriting and in other directions, but the struggle 
for existence and that foi power had inci'eased 
far enough to involve the tribes in frequent war- 
fare, which kept down the numbers. Theie was 
but little race consciousness or solidarity, and the 
white invaders had no difficulty in conqneiing the 
different groups with the help of others. It was 
largely the Indian who overcame the Indian. 

White Man’s Influence . — The white man’s infiu- 
ence on the Indian w'os baneful. The two most 
potent agencies were, on the one hand, forcible le- 
ligious disorganisation, followed by demoralisation ; 
on the otlier, the introduction of diseases to which 
the native was not immunised, and which claimed 
collectively vast numbers of victims. Moreover, 
the white man brought wdth him a cultural and to 
■some extent also intellectual superiority which was 
beyond the reach of the Indian. The result was 
the dethroning of the Indian from his soveieignty 
on the American continent, his weakening in every 
respect, and his giving way in territory and num- 
bers, until to-day only in the Sierras and in the 
least accessible regions has he in small gioups kept 
more or less his own. 

The Present Statiis of the AmeHcan Indian. — To- 
day the Indian is everywhere in the background. 
In many places he has been completely eliminated 
and already forgotten. His numbers have been 
greatly reduced, and where numerically he seems 
to keep up, it is by becoming more and more mixed 
with the white and other elements of the population. 
The total number of full-blood Indians does not now 
probably exceed in both Americas five millions. 
In the United States and Canada there are prob- 
ably less than one hundred thousand. Only a small 
number of the isolated tribes still retain a semblance 
of independence. Whole large tribes such as the 
Hurons, Shawnees, Yungas, &c., have disappeared 
completely, or are in the process of going, through 
mortality and amalgamation. 

The Fieture . — The future of the American Indian 
is plain : it is a partial further disappearance 
through disease, ana amalgamation, more or less 
rapid according to region, with the rest of the 
white and other elements of the population. Be- 
fore the end of the century he will nave completely 
disappeared from the area of the United States, 


though there will be several million people in 
whose blood be has left traces. In tire wilda of 
Canada and in the Spanish-speaking republics the 
process is slower, except in Argentina, where the 
Indian is already pi-actically non -existent over 
the vast plains from the Chaco to Tieira del Fuego. 
Physical Characteristics . — Notwithstanding the 

f )resence of four or five distinct sub-types and many 
ocalised differences, the Aniei ican Indian presents 
— or piesented — tluoughout many features m com- 
mon which peiniit of general characterisation. 

The Indian’s colour diffeis, accoiding to localities 
and habits, from dusky yellowisli or yellorvi&h- 
brown to that of solid chocolate; but tlie funda- 
mental colour is modemte brown, or, more correctly, 
yellorvish-brown. 

The hair, as a rule, is black (to reddish-black 
after exposure) ; it ranges about medium to slightly 
above in coarseness, being never fine ; and it is 
straight, except in the old or unkempt, where there 
may be slight irregular waviness, and in the men 
who wear long hair, where the fiee ends may show 
some tendency to turn upward. The beard is 
scanty, and on the sides of tire face generally 
completely absent, and it is never long. On the 
body there is no hair except a little in the axillse, 
and on the pubis, though even there it is usually 
sparse. 

The Indian is generally free from special charac- 
teristic odour appreciable to the white man. 
His lieait-beat is slow'. His other functions are 
everywhere much alike The size of the bead and 
of the brain-cavity, though differing considerably 
in individuals ana also to^some extent with the 
mean stature of the tribes, averages on the whole 
slightly less than that of white men and women of 
similar height. 

His eyes, as a lule, are above medium to dark 
brown in colour, with decidedly bluish conjunctiva 
in younger children, pearly- white in older subjects, 
dii%-yeTlowish in adults; and the eye-slits show 
a prevailing tendency, more or less noticeable in 
different tribes, to a slight or moderate upward 
slant; that is, the external canthi are frequently 
more or less higher than the internal. The children 
show a slight to moderate epicanthris. 

The nasal bridge is moderately to well arched ; 
the nose is frequently strongly developed in the 
males and often convex (aqnilme) m shape, but is 
lower, shorter, and more commonly straight or even 
concave in the females ; it is never very high, nor 
so fine or slender as in whites, nor again so thick 
and broad as in the negro ; and its relative pro- 
portions in the living as w'ell as in the skull (hariing 
individual and some localised exceptions) are pre- 
valently medium or inesorhinic. The malar regions 
aie, as a rule, lather laige or piomiuent. The 
suborbital fosses are in general more shallow than 
in whites. 

The mouth is generally fairly large to laxge, and 
the same is true of the palate. The lips average 
from medium to somewhat fuller than m whites, 
are never thin ( except after loss of front-teeth and 
in case of alveolar absoi-ption ), and never so thick 
as in the negro ; and the lower facial region shows 
in general a medium degree of prognathism, stand- 
ing, like the relative proportions of the nose, nearly 
midway between those in the whites and those 
characteristic of the negfroes, though frequently 
closer to the white. The chin is well developed, 
though on the average somewhat less prominent 
than in whi^, and is not seldom square. The 
entire lower jaw is on the average somewhat larger 
than in whites. The teerii ue or medium size when 
compared with those of {ndmitive man in genera], 
but frequently are perceptibly lai-ger when eon- 
tmated with those of the cultured white American 
or European; the upper incisors of the Indian 
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present throughout, with rare individual excep- 
tionS; an especially important featui e : they are 
on the inside, or lingnally, characteristically shovel- 
shaped — that IS, deeply and^eculiarly concave, with 
maiked marginal ridges. T^ie cal's are rather laige. 

The neck, as a rule, is of only moderate length, 
and never thin in health ; the chest is somewhat 
deeper than in average whites ; the bieasts oE the 
women are of medium size to somewhat above 
medium, and often more or less conical in form. 
In the females, the disproportion between the pelvic 
remon and the shouldei-s is less marked than in 
whites. There is a complete absence of steatopygy, 
and the lumbar curve is moderate. The lower iimbs 
aie somewbat less shapely and generally less full 
than in whites ; the calf in the majority is moderate, 
less than the average in either the whites or the 
negtoes. 

The bands and feet, as a lule, are of relatively 
moderate dimensions, and what is among the most 
important distinguishing features of the Indian, 
the relative proportion of his foreaims to arms and 
those of the distal parts of the lower limbs to Uie 
proximal (or, in the skeleton, the radio -hnnieial 
and tibio-femoial indices) are in general, tluougli- 
ont the two parts of the continent, of similar aver- 
age value, which dilfeis from that of both the whites 
and the negroes, standing again more or leas in an 
intermediary position. 

In the Indian skeleton, from Canada to 'Tieri'a 
del Fuego, hesides the characteristics hitherto men- 
tioned, point after point of important resemblance 
or identity is met with which marks unequivocally 
the many distinct tribes as descendants of one and 
the same stem of humanity. Sncli features include, 
besides those relating to the skull, such highly dis- 
tinctive traits as platybrochy in the humerus, platy- 
meiy iu the femur, and frequent platycnemy in the 
tibia ; high frequency of perfomtiou of the septum 
in the hnnieius, great rarity of the supiacondyloid 
process in any form, and other conditions There 
are many tribal or local differences in these respects, 
but on the whole the similaiiby of the skeletal parts 
thronghout the continent is such that a classification 
of the Indians into more than one general type be- 
comes quite impossible. 

Mmtcdly, on the average, the Indian differa 
oonsideramy from what he is commonly pictured. 
In general he is nob quite as fine, as sliarp. as 
capable or mentally enduring, as sentimental oi 
emotional, or as nervous or impatient as the White ; 
but he is far from being the stolid, cniel, indolent 
savage that has often been described. He loves 
Tnii'tli, contentment, sport of all nature, war, but 
also work of his oivn choosing ; he has special en- 
dowments in oratory, art, constructive technique, 
and ceremonial pracrioes, with a good capacity for 
orgaTiisation ; he has no sharper sight, hearing, or 
smell than the white man, hut often reaches special 
aptitudes in these directions through training ; 
otherwise he is much like the ordlnni’y White 
brought up under similar oircumstances and with 
as liUle education The wife is not a ’ slave/ but 
a full mistress of her house, cliildren, and property ; 
and the children, among unspoiled Indians, are os 
caiefnlly and lovingly broumit up as any othere 
under similar conditions. That the Indian, while 
pel haps not absolutely equal, is close to the White 
man physically as well os mentally is shown by a 
total absence of race repugnance between the two 
races. Intermarriages are frequent; the union is 
generally stable, and the usually iminerons chUdren 
take at once their place among Whites. Theie is 
no social ostracism in their way, and their descend- 
ants may marry, if otherwise worthy, into the beat 
of families, which is a tacit acknowledgment of the 
many good qualities of the Indian. 

See Bankbook of Amenccm Indiana (Bull. SO, Bureau 


of Amerioon Ethnology, 2 vols , Wnsli., 1907, and sub- 
sequent eds ), oontaining encyolopaedio information on all 
phasoa of Indian hfe north of Mexico, with extensive 
bibhograpliy ; Bulla. 33, 52, and 65, B, A.E , dealing with 
Man’s Antiquity on the American Continent ; Ann. Jie- 
poi'ta and Bulletins of the Bur. Am. Ethnol. and of the 
Smithsonian Institution ; A. Hrdlioka, Physical Anthro- 
pology (Phila. 1919), containing extensive bibliography 
on physical antliropology of the Indians ; the Amet'i- 
can Anthropologist ; the American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology ; also Clark Wissler’s The Awierioan Indian 
( 1917 ) ; the anthropological pnblioations of the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., of the American Musetuu 
of Natural History, N. Y., and of the Umversity of 
California. 

AmerlcailiSlUt in Catholic theology. See 
HiiCKEK ; and Braun, Amcrikanism-us (1904). 

AlUericailiSlllS occur more frequently in 
speech than in wilting, and by Aniericau authors 
ot repute are only employed in dialogue, wliere 
colloquialisms and local dialect are introduced. 
The word was coined in 1784 by J. Witherapoon, 
the Piesident of Princetown. 

Americanisms are mostly of thiee sorts. 1. New 
words and phrases introduced into the English 
language in America. Instances are raudi, a 
prairie cabtle-faim ; drummer, a commei'oial tia- 
veller ; skedaddle, to run away headlong ; joynde, 
a drive for pleasure ; make good, to succeed ; 
acknowledge the corn, to yield a point in dispute. 
2. Words or phiases long eunent iu England, to 
which a new meaning has attaclied beyond the 
Atlantic. Such are clever, in the sense of amiable 
or even foolish ; smart for clover ; st07 e for shop ; 
ugly for ill-natured ; saloon for har-iooui ; and 
m'eek for small stream or liver. 3. Words now 
obsolete or dialectal in England, or words used 
in senses no longer familiar in England, os chore 
for errand, sick for ill, cunning for pretty, and 
Jinends for relations. Professor Scheie de Vere, in 
his work, The English of the New World (1873), 
maintains that the larger number of so-called 
Americanisms are good old English words, which 
have become obsolete or provincial in the mother- 
country. This claim, however, cannot he upheld 
at the jiresent day, if we take into account the 
modern slang so abundant on the Ameiicaii side 
of ‘The Pond.’ 

As legarda origin, some Americanisms (words 
and idioms) have been borrowed from foieign- 
speaking inhabitants and settlers of the United 
otates, as, for example, from the Dutch in New 
York {boss, caboose, loafer, spook, stiver, stoop), the 
Spaniards in California {coi'ral, pvrogue, vamose, 
cvnch, ranch, caiion), and the French m Louisiana 
{bayou, coi’delle, bateau, levee). Words and phrases 
adopted from the Geinian settlers in tlie western and 
middle states have been popnlarised by Lelaud’s 
BimtmannBalladsm ‘ PeunBylvaniaDutch' — Dutch- 
man being an Americanism for German. From 
the Indians Americans borrowed, among other 
words, mugwump and pow-wow ; coyote they got 
from the Mexicans ; to negro influence we may 
trace such constructions as done gone and this 
child. The modern immigration from so many 
different countries, and the subsequent acquisition 
of English as a foreign language, are to some 
extent responsible for Americanisms and for the 
tendency to overwork (though picturesquely) a 
rather limited vocabulaiy. But there remains the 
vast mass of Americauisms of truly native origin, 
consisting of colloquial or slang usages applied to 
combinations of existing En^isli words. Some 
! Americanisms are Americanisms only by virtue 
of the relatively greater frequency with which 
they are employed in Amenca than in Great 
Britain. Such are I guess, I reckon, I presume, 
I calculate, originally said to have been Pnritan 
attempts to avoid the danger of too definite a 
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atabement. To this cla.sB also belong to fix as tbe 
verb universal (JUa a arrange ; fix myself 

up for dinner = dore&s) \ to run, in the sense of to 
manage (‘ run a hotel,’ ‘ run a railroad’ ; right, in tbe 
sense of quite or just {‘right comfortable,’ ‘right 
heae ' ) ; and the frequent use of ‘ sir ’ and ‘ ma’am ’ 
in addressing equals. Other phrases moie redolent 
of the soil are ‘ not a red cent,’ ‘you bet your bottom 
dollar,’ ‘prospecting around,’ ‘toting a derringer,’ 
and so forth. ‘ You bet,’ as a strong affirmation, 
lecalls the common gambling habits of the Tveat. 
‘To hand in one’s checks,’ ‘to go one’s pile,’ ‘to 
hold the right bower,’ belong also to the western 
gaming phraseology. To say that a b^ine^ 
speculation ‘ pans out well ’ or ‘ sti'ikes it rich ’ is 
ODviously derived from Califoi'nian mining slang. 
Many phrases are evidently due to the direct 
influence of French ideas, and the love of the 
travelled American for Paris. Baggage for luggage, 
valise for small trunk, depot for railway station, 
bureau for office (and domestically for chest of 
drawein), exposition for exhibition, are cases in 
point. In many instances Americanisms proceed 
ti'om the desire for brevity, as pants for riousei-s 
(pantaloons), cars for railway carriages, and to wire 
foi to telegiaph, the last now ^videly naturalised in 
England. On the other band, where we say a lift, 
the Americans say an elevator; and, generally 
speaking, long or high-sounding words of Latin 
origin, which in England are mostly confined to 
senous writing, in America form part of the cuirent 
vocabulaiy or everyday life. Such are to operate 
for to work, to locaie for to place, to eventuate for 
to turn out, to donate for to give, to opine for to 
think, to approbate and captivate for to approve 
and capture ; tardy in the sense of late for school ; 
caption, a heading or title ; instUittion, lyceum, or 
academy for school or college j recitation for lesson, 
roidivities for tastes, eminence for hill, residence for 
ouse, elegant ior pretty, vacation for holidays, and 
prominent dtisens for well-known men. In like 
manner to ambitign is used for to aim at, to suspi- 
cion for to suspect. ^ , 

Among Americanisms most familiar or mc^ 
noticeable to Englishmen may be cited : any for 
at aU ; aside from for apart from ; back of for 
behind; bug for any insect — e.g. lightning hugs, 
fireflies ; to boost, push or boom ; bloat, a square of 
buildings ; candy, sweetmeats ; conductor, guard 
of a train ; to get away with it, to succeed ; to 
mail, to post ; movie, cinema ; close-up, a near 
view; sofi drinks, non-alcoholic drinks; com 
for Indian com ; cracker, biscuit ; cute, shrewd ; 
fall, autumn ; to fcCoor, to look like j a fish story, 
cock-and-bull story ; fool, foolish ; a half after ten, 
half -past ten ; lot, piece of land ; most for almost ; 
none or nohoio, not at all ; plenty, plentiful ; side- 
walk, pavement ; slide, smoothly, quickly ; some, 
somewhat, remaikable. 

Many Americanisms may be classed as : (a) 
words indicating things distinctively American ; (5) 
nicknames for persons and places; or (c) expres- 
sions invented or adopted to describe phenomena 
of American life, political, financial, social, &c. 
Examples of (a) are: backiooods, budeeye (Ameri- 
can horse -chestnut), cocktail, cow-catcMsr, dough- 
nuts, hangbird, homing, hucMeberry, locust {pseudo- 
Acacia), opossum, peanut, persimmon, popcorn, 
ragtime, rubberneck, bootlegger. ( b ) Greaser, Mexi- 
can ; Keystone State, Pennsylvania ; Monumental 
City, Baltimore; Bluenose, a Nova Scotian or 
New Brunswioker. (c) To bolt a nomination or 
to rat, to desert one’s party ; on the stwmp, dection- 
eering, gerrymandering, lobbying, log-rolling ; 
caucus, graft, machine, platform, plank, ticket, 
bogus, bucket-shop, slump, wudeat stmemea ; dago, 
crook, dude, hobo, hoodluin. 

Among obsolete and obsolescent English forms 


current in America may be quoted gotten (got) 
dove (dived), her'n and his’n (hers and his), happen 
(to be) zn (a place). 

In the New England states the Americanisms 
in use are chiefly those of the older crop — that is to 
say, the English words now obsolete or provincial, 
and the woids evolved on the soil for new objects or 
recent inventions. In the south, among the white 
population, almost pure English is generally spoken. 
But in the middle states, and still more in the west, 
along is rife, and startling Americanisms form the 
mass of the colloquial language. All over America, 
including Canada, the spoken toimue tends to be 
far leas correct than the written. People who Aviite 
IS not, say ain’t ; people who write almost always, 
say most alius j people who write very ordinary, say 
metty or’nery. The tendency to take our slang 
rtom America has been strengthened by the difln- 
aion of American literature, by the inci'eased inter- 
course between the two countnes, by the infinence 
of cosmopolitan Americans who throng the Con- 
tinent, and by tbe influence of the films. 

Americanisms in spelling are chiefly due to the 
influence of Noah Webster’s dictionary, which in 
many cases adopts an orthography not sanctioned 
by British authorities, as practicea, offenses, labor, 
theater, traveler, traveled, mold, fnlfillment, thru. 

See The English Language in America (Cambridge 
i^saya, 1855); Bartlett’s Dictionary of Amencanisms 
(1868); Lowell’s prefaces to Btglou Papa’s. Farmer, 
Amerioanisms Old and New (1889) ; Brander Matthews, 
Parts of Speech (1901) ; B. H Thornton, An American 
Olossary (1912) ; Mencken, The American Language 
(1922); Einpp, English Language rn America (1926), 
Weekley in Quarterly Seview, July 1926; F. N ScoU, 
Amenoan Slang (S. P. E. Trart xxiv., 1926). 

American Or^an. See Harmonium. 
Amerigo Tespnccl. See Yespucoi. 
Amerongen* a Netherlands villa^ 16 miles SE. 
of U trecht. Count Bentinck’s castle became the re- 
treat of the deposed Kaiser Wilhelm II. Pop. 2800. 

Amersfoorty an ancient torvn of the Nether- 
lands, 12 miles NE. of Utrecht, with many old 
buildings. It has a large trade in grain ; tobacco 
is grown in the district ; brandy, textiles, leather, 
soap, and beer are manufactured- Here was Olden- 
bameveld bom. Pop. (1930) 38,649. 

Ameslmryy a vrUage of Wilts, 7 milM N. of 
Salisbury, the tradition^ place of Queen Guinevere’s 
retirement and penance — an example long fashion- 
able for great ladies. The name (O.E. Ambresby- 
jig ) perhaps connects it with Amhrosius Aurelianus, 
leader of the Britons against the English invadeis. 
Stonehenge (q.v.) and a great British camp are 
close by. See CouBfiiNG. 

Am'etliysty a variety of Quartz (q.v.), differing 
from common quartz and rock-crystal chiefly in. its 
beautiful violet-blue or purplish- violet colour — Avell 
known as amethystine — which is owing to the prffl- 
ence of a little peroxide of iron or of manganesa 
It is one of the most esteemed varieties of quartz, 
and is much employed for seals, rings, &c., although, 
being comparativmy abundant, it is much inferior 
in price to the true gems. An amethystine tinge 
is frequently to be observed in specimens of quart^ 
which yet are not perfect amethyst. The tinge is 
often very faint, and is frequently confined to the 
summits or edges of the ciystals. The finest speci- 
mens of amethyst are brought from lndia,_ Ceylon, 
and Brazil. It is, however, a common mineral in 
Europe, and occurs in many ps^ of Scotland. It 
frequently occurs lining tbe interior of halls or 
geodes of agate, and in veins and cavities in basalt, 
diabase, and other igneous rocks. The ancients 
imsigined it to possess the property of preventing 
intoxication, and persons much addicted to drink- 
ing therefore wore it on their necks. The name 
is derived from a Greek word which signifies utun- 
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toxicated.—'^o^i to be confounded -with, this mineral 
is that sometimes called the oriental amethyst, 
which is a put pie variety of Corundum (q. v.), and is 
a very varuable gem. False amethysts made of 
lass or pa^te are common, and in general coarse ; 
ut a very perfect imitation is sometimes made. 

Amha'ra {‘the high lands’), the largest of 
the three older divisions of Abyssinia, extending 
from the Tacazz6 to the Blue Nile, and embrac- 
ing the beautiful Lake Tana (q.v.), Capital, Gondar 
(q. V.), The Amharic language is spoken, with 
local variations, throughout Abyssinia, and has, 
except in Tigr6, entirely superseded Ge'cz (see 
Ethiopia, Semites, Abyssinia). Like the latter, 
it is Semitic, but has been much transfomed by 
non-Semitic African admixtuies. See Armbrustei, 
Initia Amharica ( 1908 et seq.). 

Amliersti a seaport of Tenasseriin, Bm'ma, at 
the mouth of the Salwin, 30 miles S. of Manlniain. 
Founded in 1826 as the capital of the province, it 
was Bupeiaeded next year by Maulmain, and is 
now of no importance. 

Amliersty a seapoi-t of Nova Scotia, on Cumber- 
land Basin, an inlet of the Bay of Fiindy ; pop. 7600. 

Alllliersty a village in Massacbiisetts, 20 miles 
N. of Springfield, seat of Amherst College (founded 
1821 ) and a state agricultural college ; pop. 6000. . 

Amlicrst, Jeffrey, Baron Amherst (1717-97), 
bom at Riverhead, Kent, os a boy was a page to 
the Duke of Dorset, who in 1731 procured niin an 
enaigncy in the Guards. In 1768 Pitt gave him the 
command of the expedition against the Fi-ench in 
Canada ; and Canada was ours by the autumn of 
1760, thanks to Ida pmdence and to Wolfe’s enthusi- 
asm. This was the great achievement of Ida life, 
though in 1772 he became officiating oonimander- 
in-chief, and in 1796 a field-marshal, having been 
raised to the peerage in 1776. He died at Montreal, 
his Kentish seat. See Life by L S. Mayo (1916). — 
His nephew, William Pitt Amherst, Earl Am- 
herst or Airakan, was boim in 1773, and succeeded as 
second baion in 1797. His embassy to China ( 1816) 
failed through his manly refusal to ‘ kotow ’ to the 
emperor ; but, in spite of that failure, he received 
in 1823 the governor-generalship of India. For tlie 
successful firet Burmese war, and for the capture of 
Bhni'tpore, he was rewarded with an earldom in 
1826 Two years later he returned to England, and, 
after nearly thirty yearn of comparative retirement, 
died at Knole Park, Kent, 13th March 1867. 

Amlierstborg, a town of Ontario, Canada, at 
the head of Lake Erie, 15 miles S. of Detroit. It 
lias a large timber trade. Pop. 2800. 

Amlantlms. See Asbestos, Amfhibole. 

Amic^ a cape or hood formerly worn by priests 
and pUgrims. Also, a stiip of fine linen, with a 
piece of embroidered cloth sewn upon it, worn upon 
the shoulders by priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the service of the Mass. A ProbMtant 
clergyman’s bands eure a relic of tbia garment. 
Amlda. See Biabbeeiel 

Amides was the name originally applied to a 
group of orj^nio compounds, derived from ammonia, 
NHj, oi NHHH, by the exchange of one or moie 
atoms of hydrogen for a conesponding number 
of atoms of a metal or a compound radical. At 
piesent the term amide is restricted to the case in 
which one or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced 
by an add radical, and the amides are called 
primary, secondary, or tertiary, according as one, 
two, or all three of the atoms of bydiogen are 
replaced. The primary amides may be obtained in 
various ways, of which we shall mention two : (1) 
H we heat an ammoniacal salt, one molecule of 
water is given off, and an amide is obtained : 

CHa-COONH4= CHa -CONHa + HaO 

(annnonlum ocotate) (ooetamlde) (water). 


(2) By treating an acetyl chloride with ammonia 
gas, the acetyl group is substituted foi one atom of 
the hydrogen of ammonia ■ 

CHa-COCl -(-2NH8=CH3-CO-NHn+ NH^^Cl 

(acetyl chloride) (aininoiila) (acotaiinde) (anniionlmu diloiide). 
The amides can, for the moat pait, he obtained in 
a crystalline form, and are fusible volatile bodies. 
If, in place of an acid radical, a base radical replaces 
one or more atoms of hydiogeu iu ammonia, a class 
of compounds termed Amines (q.v.) is formed. 

Auiicl, Henri FmliDiiiRic (1821-81), was hom 
at C4eneva. Aftei tiavelling in Italy, he studied 
at Berlin (1844-48), and returned to Geneva satur- 
ated "with German science and philosophy ; in 1849 
he became professor of Alstlietics and French Litera- 
ture, and in 1853 professoi of Moial Philosophy. 
His wide culture, critical power, and profound but 
melancholy speculation aie revealed by his Journal 
Intime, piibhahed postlinmoiisly (2 vols. 1882-84; 
trans. 1886). He also wrote poetry. See Vadier, 
Henri Amid ( 1885); Fronimel, Htudes littAraires 
et morales (1909); Thibaudet, AniieZ (1929). 

Amiens (ancient Samarohrim), an old French 
city, capital of mediaWal Picardy and now of the 
depaitinent of Somme, on the many- channelled 
navigable Somme, 72 miles N. of Paris. Its 
fortiiiciitionB have been turned into boulevards. 
The cathedral of Notre Dame, begun in 1220, 
is 470 feet long, and has a spiie ( 1529) 370 
feet high ; special features are the west fafade 



Amiena Cathedral. 


with its wealth of statues, the lofty nave, 139 
feet (both finished by 1238), the carved choir- 
sballa, the decorated choir-scieen, the marble reliefs 
in the transepts. It survived the Woild War 
intact. In The Bible Amiens, Ruskin s^s this 
church well deserves the name given it by VioUet- 
le-Duo, ‘ the Parthenon of Gothic arcliitectnre,’ and 
that ite style is ‘Gothic pure, authoritative, and 
uuaccusable.’ Other noteworthy buildings are the 
H6tel-de-Ville (1600-1760), in which the Peace of 
Amiens was signed ; the muaenm ( 1866-69 ) in 
Renaissance st^^e, with some fine art treasuxea ; 
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and tlie public libiary (1791) Amiens has con- 
siderable manufactures of velvet, silk, woollen, 
and cotton goods, nbbons, and carpets, and is an 
impoitant railway centre. Peter the Hermit, 
Voiture, and Dueange weie natives. The ‘ Miae of 
Amiens’ was the awaid pronounced by Louis IX. 
of France, in 1264, on the contioversy between 
Heniy HI. of England and his people as to the 
‘Provisions of Oxford,’ The ‘Peace of Amiens’ 
(March 27, 1802) was a treaty between France, 
and Biitain, Spain, Holland. By it the republic 
of the Ionian Islands was recognised; Malta was 
restored to the Knights of St John ; Spain and 
Holland regained their colonies, with the exception 
of Trinidacl and Ceylon, which were retains by 
Britain ; the French were to quit Borne and Naples ; 
and Turkey was restored to its integrity. In 1870 
Manteuffel signally defeated the French near 
Amiens. The Germans occupied Amiens for a 
time in September 1914. Pop. (1872) 61,063; 
(1921) 92,780; (1931) 90,211. 

AluineS} a class of organic compounds derived 
from ammonia (NHs) by replacing the hydrogen 
atoms by univalent groups — alkyls (or alcohol 
radicals). They are classified os primai-y, aecoudaiy, 
or tertiary, according as one, two, or three atoms 
are replaced. The outstanding' univalent groups 
may also he those of the aromatic series — e.g. 
phenylamine, CgHoN!^, better known as aniline. 
The alkylaminea (amines of the fatty series) are 
very simrlar to ammonia in their properties. The 
lower members are gases, conrbuatible (berng thirs 
distinguished from ammonia ), and readily sohrble 
in water. The higher members are liquids, soluble 
in water ; whilst the highest are soli^, sparingly 
soluble in water. The amines, like ammonia, com- 
bine “With aci^ to form salts, which differ from 
ammoniaeal salts by being soluble in alcohol. 
Methylamine (CHgNHa), tire simplest primary 
amine, is found in bone-oil, in the ^tUlate from 
Avood, and is produced in the decomposition of 
various natural alkaloids— e.g. morphine, creatine. 
Trimethylamine (CHjljN — a tertiary amine — has a 
penetrating fishy odour, is present in herring-brine, 
and is a hy-prodnct in beet-sugar manufacture. 

Amlrante Islands* a group of eleven low 
wooded islands S^Y. of the Seychelles ; area, 
32 sq. m. ; pop. 100 French-speakmg half-breeds. 
They fell to Great Biitain in 1814, and in 1888 
were attached to the Seychelles administration. 

AmisilS* a Milesian colony, with an Athenian 
settlement, on the Black Sea, now Samsun (q.v ). 

_ Amlwcll* a small seaport and watermg-place> 
since 1901 an urban district, on the north coast of 
Anglesey. The closing of the copper -mines (prob- 
ably known to the Koniana) on Parys Mountain 
(2 miles to S.) greatly reduced the prosperity and 
population of tee distnct. Pop. (1931) 2561. 
‘Amman. See Kebae. 

Ammana'ti* Babtolommeo, architect and 
sculptor, Avas bom at Florence in 1511, and died in 
1592. He was a pupil of Bandinelli and Sansovino. 
Pope Julius IIL employed him in the decoration of 
the Capitol, and Cosmo de’ Medici appointed him 
his architect. His works have all a certain grandeur 
of char-acter, hut ore marred by mannerisms. 

Ammerj^au. See Obeb-Ammebqau, Mys- 

TEEIES AND MiRAOLB PLATS. 

Ammia'uns lUarcelli'nnSj a Roman his- 
torian, bom of Greek parents at Antioch in Syria, 
about 330. After serving in several campaigns in 
Gaul, Germany, and tee^ast, he settled at Rome, 
devoted himself to literature, and was alive as late 
as 390. He wrote in Latin a history of the Roman 
empire from 90 to 378 AD., in 31 books, of which 
only 18 hooks are extant, comprising the 768 . 1*6 363 


to 378. This part of tee AAork, lioAvever, is the 
most valuable, being a highly iinpoi*tant conteni- 
noraiy source for tire history of the Emperor Julian. 
The Avoik may be regarded as a continuation of 
Tacitus, and tlrough the portions remaining hai'e 
many faults of style, they are valuable ou account 
of the author’s careful descriptions of countries and 
events from personal observation. 

Ammon. See Kebak. 

Ammon* a god of tee ancient Egyptians, 
Avorshipped especially in Thebes {^No-ATnmTnm)^ and 
early represented as a ram with doAvnward branch- 
ing horns, tee symbols of power , as a man with a 
ram’s head ; ana as a complete man Avith two high 
feathers on his head, bearded, sitting on a throne, 
and holding in his right hand tee sceptre of the 
go(^, in his left the handled cross, the symbol of 
diAune life. Ammon, his wife Mut ( ‘ tee mother ’ ), 
and his son Chensn, form tee diAune triad of Thebes: 
their worship was at its greatest height under the 
18th to the 20th dynasty. The name signifies the 
hidden, nnrevealed deity ; and in Egyptiaji nnrth- 
ology he held tee highe^ placa His nnderaied 
character may serve to ezpliaiii how other deities 
were identified Avitli Ammon. After the ISth 
dynasty we find in hieroglyphics the name Amun- 
frequently inscribed, inmcating a blending of 
Ammon Avith the sun-god Ra. Similarly, tee re- 
presentation of Ammon with a ram’s head shows 
the blending of him with Kneph. From about the 
time of the 21st dynasty, he came to be considered 
tee god of oracles, and as such was worshipped in 
Ethiopia and in the Libyan Desert. Twelve days’ 
journey west of Memphis, in tee desert was a green 
oasis (siwa) fringed with a belt of palm-trees, on 
which rose the temple of Ammon. Hither came 
pilgiims laden Avith costly presents ; among them 
Alexander the Great and C5ato of Utica. Alexander 
Avas hailed as the actnal son of the god ; snob indeed 
he was ex oMcio., as king of Egypt. The Persian 
conqueror (Janibysea sent against the temple on 
expedition, which perished miserably in the sanda 
'The worship of Ammon spread at an early period 
to Greece, and afterwards to !^me, where he was 
identified Avith Zens and Jupiter. 

Ammoiii Christoph Feledeich yon, a German 
theologian, bom in 1766, was professor of theology 
at Erlljrgen and GbttLngen, and conrt-preacber at 
Dresden, where he died in 1850. He wrote hand- 
books of biblical theology, church history, and 
Christian ethics. He may be said to have stood 
midway between supranatoralism and rationalism, 

Anunonla, Hartshobn, or tee Volatile Al- 
EAiil, was one of the few snhstances known to tee 
chemistry of the ancients; being referred to by 
Pliny under the name of vehement odour, which he 
evolved by mixing lime Avith nitrum (probably sal 
ammoniac ). It derives its name ammonia from its 
being obtained from sal ammoniac, which was first 
procured by heating camels’ dung in Libya, near 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon. The atmosphere' 
contains a minute quantity of ammonia, amount- 
ing to 210 to 247 parts in 10,000,000,000 parts of 
air, which is equal to 1 volume of ammonia in 
28,000,000 of air. It is hkeAvise present in rain- 
water in variable proportion. The supply of am- 
monia to tee atmosphere is due to ite evolution 
during the pntrefacuon of animal and vi^table 
snhstemc^, during teb viaons fermentation, and 
tee combustion ox coal It is likewise present 
in respired air, and is teerefore a product of tee 
daily wear and tear of tee animal system. The 
commercial source of ammonia at the present time 
is the destructive distillation of coal, as in gp- 
maldng, when it is got as a by-product The 
mixed gases from tee furnaces pass through 
water in which the tarry matter is collected, and 
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a large pioportion of aiinnonia dieeolves. This 
solution IB known as ‘ aniuioniacal liquor.’ This 
is heated with slaked lime, and the gas evolved 
is caught in dilute acid (eithei hydiocbloiic or 
sulphuric} and forms either ammonium chloride 
or sulphate. The ammonium chloride is known 
commercially as ‘sal-ammoniac,’ and is purified 
by BuhliTnatioD. Pure ammonia is manufactured 
from this impure chloiide of ammonium by mixing 
it with its own weight of slaked lime in a retort, 
and applying a gentle heat, when the ammonia as 
a gas passes over, and is received in a vessel con- 
taining water. Ammonia can also be obtained 
by other methods, notably the Haber process, the 
direct union of nitrogen and hydiogen in the 
presence of catalysts at a temperature of 600° to 
700° C. and a pressure of about 200 atmospheres. 
The solubility of ammonia in water is very great, 

1 volume of water at 0° C. dissolving 1060 volumes 
of ammoniacal gas. 

The liqiior aDvrnonKS of the cheniista, or hartshot'n. 
of the shops, contains about 32 per cent, by weight 
of the gas, and it is lighter than Avater, its density 
being '891. The solution of ammonia is trons- 
paient, colourless, and strongly alkaline. In taste 
it IS acrid caustic, and in odour vei'y pungenl..^ Ap- 
plieil to the skin in a concentrated foim, it blisters. 
As geneially obtained, it is in combination Avith 
water, and may be represented by the foinmla 
NH4HO. Diy ammonia can be piocuied by pass- 
ing the vapour of ammonia, as oidinaiily ohtmiied, 
over fnsea chloride of calcium, Avhen the watei is 
abstracted, and tme gaseous ammonia is left, having 
the composition of one atom of nitrogen and three 
of hydrogen, NHg. Gaseous ammonia can be lique- 
fied under pressme and cold, and then yields a 
colourless, clear, mobile liquid. Liquid ammonia 
Avas one of the first substances used for refrigerating 
purposes. The ammonia gas is liquefied By pres- 
Buie, being kept cool by a Avatei -jacket. The liquid I 
then passes into pipes snnounded with brine, and 
is allowed to evaporate. The brine cooled thereby 
is ciiculated thiough tlie refrigerating chambei'S, 
and returns to be cooled again by the evaporation of 
the liquid ammonia as briore. 

In medicine, the solution of ammonia is employed 

a means of rousing the respiratory and vascular 
systems, and of the speedy alleviation of spasm. 
It is also used as a local irritant and antacid. It 
is serviceable in dyspeptic complaints with preter- 
natural acidity of stomach and flatulence \ to pro- 
duce local irritation, or destruction of certain parts, 
and to render comparatively harmless the bites of 
poisonous animals, such as serpents and insects. 

Ammonium is the term applied to the group of 
atoms represented by the formula NH4. As this 
group enters into the composition of many salts, 
exactly in the same way tuat potassium, sodium, 
and other metals do, the term hypothetical metal 
has been applied to it, although no one has ever 
succeeded m isolating it. Crystallised ammo- 
nium sulphate, (NH4)^04, is very extensively 
used as a top-dressing by farmers, and ammonium 
chloride is also employed in agriculture. See Sal 
Ammoniac. For ammoniana nitrate, see Dyna- 
mite, &c. See Minderbhus Spirit. Ammonium 
may be prepared by acting on an amalgam of sodium 
and mercury with, a solution of chloride of ammo- 
nium. A portion of mercury is slightly heated 
in a porcelain vessel, and pieces of sodium intro- 
duced, when the sodium and mercury comhine^ and 
form an amalg aTn of sodium and mercury, which is 
a semi-solid suhstance, and scarcely occupies more 
space than the bulk of the mercury employed. If 
this be ininroducad into a vessel containing a aiming 
or saturated solution of chloride of ammoninm, 
NH4CI, the chlorine combines with the sodium, 
Na, of the amalgam, forming chloride of sodium, 


NaCI, and the ammonium unites Avith the mercury, 
forming the amalgam of ammonium and mercury. 
As the change rereired to proceeds, the amalgam 
increases in size many times, and forms a spongy 
mass of the consistence of butter, which rises 
through the salme solution and floate on the siu- 
foee. The amalgam of ammonium and mercury 
vei-y readily decomposes, and hence the difficulty 
of aetermining its exact composition. 

Ammoul'a^sniii, or Ammo'niao, a gum resin, 
used in medicine on accoimt of its stimulant and 
expectorant qualities, is obtained from Darema 
ammoniac^tm, a plant of the UmbelliferiE, a native 
of Persia and Central Asia— a perennial about seven 
feet high, Avith large doubly pinnate leaves. The 
leaves ai-e about two feet long. The whole plant is 
abundantly pervaded by a muky juice, wliicu oozes 
out upon the slightest puncture, and which hardens, 
and hecomes ammoniacum. The ammoniacum 
exudes fiom punctmes made by a beetle, Avhich 
appeal’s m great numbei’s at the time Avlien the 
plant has attained perfection. It occurs in com- 
merce eitlier in tears, or in masses formed of them, 
hut mixed Avith impurities. It is whitish, becoming 
yellow by exposure to the atmosphere, is softened 
by the heat of the hand, and has a peculiar heavy 
impleosant smell, and a nauseous taste, at firat 
mucilaginous and bitter, afterwards acrid. It is 
not fusible, but bums -with white crepitating flame, 
little smoke, and strong smeU. 

Ammoniaphonet an apparatus designed by 
Mofifat (1880) to improve the human voice by the 
inhaling of air saturated with peroxide of hydiogen 
and free ammonia. For a time the invention 
found favour with singers and speaker's. 

AmmoilitC is the name of one of the ‘high 
explosives,’ which compi'ise also Ardeer powder, 
bellite, caxhonite, roburite, and securite. Its com- 
position is 88 per cent, ammonium nitrate and 
12 per cent, dinitronaphthalene. 

AminonitoS; a Semitic people, living on the 
edge of the Synan Desert ; according to Genesis 
xix. 38, the descendants of Lot, and closely akin to 
the Moabites (q.v.). They inhabited the country 
north of Moab, between the rivers Amon and 
Jabbok. Their chief city Avas Eabbath- ‘Ammon 
(‘Amman; see Kerak). The Israelites Avere often 
at Avar Avith them. Jeplithah defeated them with 
great slaughter, and they Avere also oveicome by 
Saul, David, Uzziah, and Jotham ; but after the 
fall of the kingdom of Israel (721 B.C.), they spread 
themselves in the districts east of the Jordan 
They sometimes seemed the alliance of Syria, of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and of Arabian tribes, in 'their 
wars Avith the Jews. After the captiAdty, they en- 
deavoui’ed to hinder the restorarion of the JeAvish 
state, but were finally centered by Judas Mac- 
cabseus. Justin Martyr affirm h that in his time 
the Ammoni^ were still numerous. From the 
name of their princes, it is evident that their 
language was closely akin to Hebrew. Their chief 
dei^ was Moloch, and under that head their 
religion is discussed. 

AmmoiiiteSy a group of fosaU shells, nearly 
allied to the recent genus Nautilus, being, like it, 
cliamhered and spixEu. The molluscous innabitant 
appears to have lodged in the last and Ingest 
chamber of the shell, the spaces left behind as it 
increased in size being successively converted into 
air-chambers, and aJl connected by a tube {siph- 
uncle)t so that the a.TiiTnH.1 could at pleasure ascend 
or descend in the sea ; whilst the transverse plates 
diAriding the chambers gave strength -fco the whole 
structure Avithout great increase Of weight. In 
the Nautilus these dividing plates {septa) ore 
simple and curved, and their edges {su^Tes) plain; 
but in the Ammonites the septa are oft^ very 
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complex, and the Butures zigzagged, foliated, or 
irregularly lohed. AmmoniteB have long heen 
popularly called Cornua Ammonis, from a fancied 
resemblance to the horns on the sculptured heads 
of Jupiter Ammon. In former times they were 
ignorantly mistaken for petrified snakes ; and 
impositions have been practised on collectors by 
adding to specimens nicely carded snakes’ heads; 
whilst the genei'al absence of heads was popularly 
accounted for by a legend of a saint decapitating 
the snakes, and tunung them into stone. The 
family to which the Ammonites belong (Animon- 
oidea) langed from Palaeozoic to Mesozoic times, 
and embraced a number of different forma. In 
some the shell is straight (Bactrites, Baculites); 
others are bent on themselves (Ptychoceras) ; some 
are curved (Toxoceras) ; then we have an degant 


Aunmophlla, a genus of gieisBes, consisting of 
one species, A. arundinacea, otheiwise Psamma 
arenaita, the marram glass oi sea-reed, which 
shares the name of bent with seveial otliei grasses. 
It glows on sand-dunes in the north teinpeiate 
regions, including Britain. It is a stiff, elancoim 
glass, 2 or 3 feet nigh, with a large, spikelike, fusi- 
form, straw-coloiued panicle, and shaip leaves that 
loll their edges inivard in dry weatliei. Its long 
rootstocks make it a good sand-binder, which fixes 
the shifting dunes and prepares the ground for 
other vegetation that comes later. 

Anuminltion is a term once nsed for all 
military stoies, now only for niateiials employed 
in chaiging fireaims. See the articles Bullet, 
Cannon, Fibbarms, Fuse, Gun, Gunpowder, 
Eiflbs, Shot, Shell, Torpedo, and the like. 



Ammonites ; 

1, Ammonites otiueue ; 2, secUoii of Ammonitee ahtusua, BLowing the Interior 
chambera and aipbtmde ; S, Ammonites nodasus. 

spiral form (Tunilitea) ; besides discoidal and 
aemi-discoidal forms (Crioceras, Ancyloceras], and 
involute types such as Ammonites (of which there 
aie many ■^pes), Goniatitea, Ceratites, &c. The 
moat prominent Paleeozoic lepresentatives of the 
family are Goniatites and Clymenia. The Am- 
monites proper are Mesozoic forma, and are chaxac- 
teiistic or the Jurassic and Cretaceous systems. In 
the former system especially, paiticulai species 
distinguish particular zones, wliich renders the 
group of great interest and importance to the 
geologmt ; foi some of these zones are persistent 
over wide regions. The number of species of tiue 
Ammonites is very great, several hundreds being 
knoivn. They differ much in size, some being quite 
minute, while others are as large as cart-wheels. 

Ammn' nliiin, the site of the famous temple of 
Ammon in the Libyan Desert, the modem oasis of 
Siwa See Ammon, Oases. See also Ammonia. 

Ammo'Dins, sumamed Saco as (‘sack-carrier’), 
a Greek philosopher, founder of the Neo-Platonic 
School, is said to have been in his earlier days 
a porter in Alexandria, whence his surname. His 
paxents were Christian, but he himself is said by 
Plotinus to have abandoned his early religion; 
although both Eusebius and St Jerome deny his 

S oetasy. He opened a school of philosophy in 
exandiia, and sought to harmonise, through a 
comprehensive eclecticism, the philosophies of Axia- 
totle and Plato. He seems also to have added 
elements of oriental speculation ; but it is doubtful 
how far Neo-Platonism represents his own position. 

His most distmgnwhed pupUs were Origen and 
Plotinus. Ammonina Saccas died at Alexandria, 

243 A.D., at the age of more than eighty. He left 
no writings behind bim. 

Ammontus was also the name of a Peiipatetio 
philosopher of the 1st centii^, the instmctor 
of Plutarch ; of a Christian philosopher of the 3d 
century, who wrote a ‘ Harmony of the Gogaels ; ’ 
of a philosopher of the 6th century, a disciple of 
Prodns, who left important commentaxies on Aris- 
totle ; and of an Alexandrian grammarian of the 
4th century. 


Ainnemachillf a single snow- 
capped monntaJn, piobably the liighest 
peax of the Kwen-lnn range, near the 
upper bend of the Hwsm Ho River 
in NE Tibet. In 1923, Pereira esti- 
mated the height at 26,000 feet. 

Amnesia is loss of memory. See 
Memory (Diseases of). 

Amnesty (from Greek for ‘not 
remembered’) signifies an act of par- 
don or oblivion, and the effect of it is, 
that the Climes and offences against 
the state, specified in the act, are so 
obUfcerated that they can never again 
he charged against the guilty parties. 
"While pardon exempts individuals fiom the punish- 
ment Ae law inflicts for their offence, an amnesty 
is geneially gi anted to a whole class of offenders. 
The amnesty may be either absolute or qualified 
with exceptions. Bonaparte, on his letum from 
Elba in 1816, declaxed an amnesty, from the benefits 
of which he excepted thirteen pei-sons whom he 
named. Upon the restoration or Charles IL, the 
persons actually concerned in his father’s execu- 
tion were, as a doss, excluded from the amnesty 
gi'anted. The word is also applied to clauses in 
a treaty of peace which grant to subjects of the 
belligerent states and members of their forces im- 
munity from civil and criminal processes to which 
they might he otherwise exposedf in consequence of 
their conduct during the war. Such an amnesty 
applies to wrongful acts of the nature of war 
crimes, that is to say, to acts done in the conrse 
of hostilities in excess of the rights of war under 
the authority of one of the belligerent states ; it 
has no application to ordinary crimes or to debts 
incurred during the war. Some writers maintain 
that an amnesty in respect of wai crimes is im- 
plied in a treaty of peace unless the contrary is 
expressed. 

4liinlaa. or Amnbus, a river of Poutus, on which 
the generals of Mithr^ates (q.v.) defeated the 
Bithynians, 88 B.C. 

Ainnioii is a foetal membrane which immedi- 
ately invests the embryo, appeariuR ve:^ early in 
the development of the latter, and adhering closely 
to it. Double folds grow round the embryo, arching 
over it on all sides, and uniting in a central point. 
The inner layer becomes separate from the outer 
and forms the ammon, while the outer portion 
forms the chorion, which when vaacnlai'ised by the 
vessels of the embryo takes its place as the foetal 
part of the placenta. In fishes and^amplubians it 
does not exist, but is found in repiles, birds, and 
mammals. As gestation proceeds, this mernbrane 
secretes from its inner surface a fluid which distends 
the amnion, within which thefoetus floats suspended 
by its umbilical cord. That this fluid, the Ztjiior 
amnii, is of foetal oi-igin, is shown by its occnrren ce in 
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birds. It consists of water, containing epitlieliuni, 
hairs, and i to 2 per cent, of fixed solids. In 
mammals, tne foetal urine is added to it duiing 
the_ second half of pregnant. Its specific gravity 
varies from 1007 to 1011. The fluid preseives the 
foetus from injiuy and pressure, permits of the free 
movement of its limba, and prevents them from 
growing together. Wlien gestation is completed, 
and labom' commences, the amniotic fluid is the 
chief mechanical agent in dilating the os uteri, and 
BO opening the way for the foetus. See Embryo ; 
and for many curious superstitions connected Avith 
the subject, see Caul. 

AmcEba (Gr., ‘change’), a name given to a 
number of the simplest animals or Protozoa (q.v.), 
which consist of unit masses of living matter (see 
Cell, and Protoplasm). They are found in fresh 
water or in mud, and occasionally in damp eaiiili 
{A.^ tet'i'icola). One of the commonest was niut de- 
scribed in 1755 by an early niicroscopist, Rcisel von 
Rosenhof, and the name he gave it — Protcua ani- 
malcule , — still survives in popular language. They 
are all minute, but some are distinctly visible udth 
the unaided eye. The naked mass of livmg matter 
or protoplasm flows out in all duections m blunt 

{ )rocessea {pseudopodia = ‘false feet’), and the end- 
essly varying form has earned for these simple 1 
animals their technical and popular names of 



Amcaba ; 

1, amoeba with blnnt proceaaea, nuclouB, tm ; contractile vacu- 
oles, «c; food vacuoles and gnmulee. 2, two daughter 
amoebte. 8, amoeba In process of dividing. 4, onoyated 
phase, with Indoeed diatoms, &o. (After Bllteohll and a B 
Howes.) 

amoeba and Proteus animalcule. Many unit 
masses or cells of higher animals^, g. the white 
corpuscles of the blood — exlubit the some ceaseless 
change of form, which is generally described as 
aimceooid. The enter layer of the protoplasm is 
usually firmw than the interior, and in reference 
to this physical difference the terms ectosarc and 
endosare are often used. The central portion con- 
tains the mom refractive body or nucleus, which is 
so characteristic of all cells, and which evidently 
pkys an important part in the Life of the «.Tii'mnT 
More than one nucleus is often present. The 
amoeba flows along the surface of stone or plant 
by the alow protrusion of the ever-ranging pro- 
cesses. In to way, too, it flows over, and gets 
outside particles of food, such as diatoms, which 
are engulfed in the protoplasm, and form with 
the little bubble of water surrounding tbaTii wbat 
are known as food-vacuoles. The avail^le material, 
which may be either vegetable or animal, is dowly 
Rested, and the refuse expellecL As the result of 
mtemal changes, granules and globules of various 
kiuM appear in the protoplasm. Two pulsating 
bubbles or contractile vacuoles are usuafly to be 


seen, _ wbicli doubtless secure to some extent the 
aeration and puiification of the protoplasm. In 
unfavourable cu'cumstances, the amoeba can save 
its life _ by sweating ofl' a sheath or cysi, within 
which it waits passively for better times. Tliis 
passage from an active to an encysted phase is 
exceedingly common among the Piotozoa. On 
attaining its maximum size, the amoeba draws itself 
out, and breaks into two daughter amoebae, each of 
which contains half of the mother nucleus. In a 
closely allied giant amoeha, Peloniyxa, a number of 
apore-like young are formed within the parent, and 
in other cases some of the processes are nipped 
off as buds. Two amoabm sometimes floAv to- 
gether and fuse in a manner whicli may be fairly 
regarded as an mcipieiit forai of sexual union 
(see CONJUOATION, Sisx). This simple organism 
thus exhibits within sinnU compass all the usual 
animal ftinctions. It is contiactile, iiritable, and 
automatic; it feeds, assimilates, secretes, groAvs, 
and leproduces ; and the intimate changes within 
the unit mass of protoplasm, in Avhich there is 
no division of labour, must tlierefore be exceed- 
ingly complex (see Physiology, Protoplasm). 
There are several species of ammba and numer- 
ous related forms, which diller in the formation 
of an external shell, and in similar unessential 
chai'actera. All amoeboid foms with blunt pro- 
cesses are ranked together in the sub-class Lobosa, 
and are often included under the more general title 
of Rhizopoda, which comprises all the Protozoa 
that are predominantly amoeboid. A. villosa has a 
rough tuft at one end ; Lithamceha is loige and 
disk-shaped; Pelomyxa may attain a diameter of 
one-sixteenth of an inch, and a number may be 
artificially united into a much larger mass; Arcella 
has a somewhat homy shell, and the power of float- 
ing itself by means of secreted gas bubbles, as has 
been also observed in an amoeba ; Dij^lugia has a 
membranous shell stuck over Avith sand grains and 
other foreign pai-ticles. Amcobro are to be found 
by alloAving mud and d6bris from ponds to settle, 
and then examining patiently under the mici’oscope. 

/■I own Freslirwater Blvtaopoda of North America 

^879 ), Bronn’a Protozoa, Btitflohli’s Protozoa in Bronn’a 
Thiareidi, and Bay Lankester’s Zoology (19()0-8). 

Amcdbcaii Terscs are such as answer one 
another alternately, as in some of Virgil’s eclogues. 

Amok. See Malays. 

Amol, a tOAvn of Persia, 76 miles NE. of 
Teh 1 an, on tlie Heraz, a river which flows in bo 
the Caspian ; pop. 10,000. 

Amo'mimif a genus of Zingiberaceea. See 
Cardamoms and Grains op Paradise. 

Am'orites. a powerful tribe whose territory 
used to be defined as the country north-east of the 
Jot dan, as far as Mount Hermon, noAv known from 
Babylonian sources to have occupied most of the 
habitable tiacts from Mesopotamia to Lebanon. 
In the 14th century B.o. they passed from depend- 
ence on Egypt to vassal age under the Hittites ( q.v.). 
In the 13th centuiy B.o. a section of them defeated 
the Moabites, ciossed the Jordan, and oveiTan 
Canaan to the sea ; but their poAver was brnken 
by the Hebrews under Joshua at Gibeon. Sihon, 
king of Heshbon, and Og, king of Baaban (the last 
saia to have been of gigantic size), are spoken of 
in Scrip tut e as Amonte princes. The victory of 
J oshua did not exterminate the Amoritea in Canaan ; 
a residue became tributary under Solomon Some 
scholars have held that they Avere akin to the 
Hittites, others that they were Aryan ; some that 
they were Arameeans ; others identity them with the 
Mitanni. TheEgyptians painted them as tafl blonds. 
Amorphous (Gi. a-, ‘not,’ morphs, ‘foim’), 
shapeless. In Chemistry, the teim amorphous is 
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used to describe the imcTystaUisedj in ^position, 
to the crystallised, condition of bodies. There are 
substances which, in certain conditions, are capable 
of crystallisation, but in other conditions remain 
amorphous. Thus, pure sugar contains carbon, 
which appears as an amorphous substance after the 
sugar has been buined in a platinum crucible. The 
same substance, carbon, appears in its crystalliaed 
form in the diamond. 

Ainorj* Thomas, an eccentric author of Iiish 
descent, who was bom about 1691 and died in 1788. 
His father was Councillor Amory, who went with 
William III. to Ireland, and was made secret^ 
of the forfeited estates. Amoiy speaks of having 
lived in Dublin, where he Imew Swift, whose 
sermon on the Trinity he calls in a pubUo letter 
to Lord Ori'eiy a 'senseless and despicable per- 
formance.’ He was hving in Weatmmster about 
1767, with a countiy retreat at Hounslow. Amoiy 
lived a retired and meditative Hfe, seldom ming 
abroad save after dark. His John Bun^ is 
a cnrious medley of religious and sentimental 
rhapsodies, descriptions of scenery, and frag- 
ments of autobiography. Latterly, ms intellect is 
believed to have been disordered. Amoiy’s chief 
works are; Lives of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain . A History of Antiquities, Productions of 
Nature, &c. ( 1755 ) ; and the Life of John Bunde 
(1756-66). 

Amos* one of the so-called minor prophets of 
the Hebrews, was a herdsman of Tekoa, in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, and also a dresser of 
lycamore trees. During the reigns of Uzzioh in 
Judah, and Jeroboam IL in Israel (about 800 B.C.), 
he came forward to denounce the idolatry then 
prevalent. His prophetical writings cont^, in 
the first six chapters, denunciations of the Divine 
displeasure against several states, particularly that 
of Israel, on twjcount of the worship of idols. 'Die 
three remaining chapters contain his symbolical 
visions of the approaching overthrow of the king- 
dom of Israel, and lastly, a promise of restoration. 
His style, remarkable mr its clearness and pictur- 
esque vigour, abounds with images token from 
and pastoral life. 

Amoy', a seaport of China, in a small island of 
the same naiue {2^ 40' N., 118° E.), in the province 
of Fnkien, 30 miles E. of Chang-cbow, miles 
ENE. of Canton. It is among the most impoi'tant 
of the treaty poiiis, and has ^en celebrated as a 
trading to^Tn for some centuries. It was one of 
the earliest seats of European commerce in China, 
the Portugese having had establishments there 
in the 16tli, and the Dutch in the 17th, century, 
lu 1841 it was taken by the British, and, by the 
treaty of Nankin, a British consul and British sub- 
jects were permitted to reside theie. The tmde is 
now open to all nations. The imports are largely 
cotton and woollen goods, iron, oil, matches, beans 
and beancake, rice, flour ; the exports include 
sugar, paper, gi-ass- cloths, and gold-leaf. The 
value of the imports and e^oits used to be far 
greater when the opium and China tea trades were 
at their height. The country round Amoy is largely 
depopulated. Population about 300,000. ^e 
island of Amoy, measuring 9 by 7 miles, has about 
41)0,000 iuhabitauts. 

Ampelidacese. iSee Yitagsls;. 
Ampelodesmos. See Espabto. 

Ampelopsis, genus of the Yitaoes, closely 
resembling the vine, by some included in Yitis. 
A. hederacea is the Yirginian Creeper. 

Ampere* Ajctd^ MAbir, a distinguished mathe- 
matician and physicist, was bom at Lyons in 1776, 
The guillotining of his father in 1793 made a deep 
and melancholy impression on young Amphre, 
who sought for solace in the study of nature a nd 


antiquity. In 1805, after he had been engaged for 
four years as a lecturer at Bourg and Lyons, be 
was called to Paris, where he distinguished himself 
^ an able teacher in the Polytechnic School, hav- 
ing already begun his career as an author by his 
Consid&rations mr la ThloHe Mathimatique du 
Jeu (1802). In 1814 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences ; in 1824, professor of Experi- 
mental PhvBica in the College de France. He died 
at Maraeilles, June 10, 1836. Scientific progress is 
largely indebted to Ampfere, especially for his 
electro-dynamic theory and his original views of 
the identity of electricity and magnetism, as given 
in his Remeil oC Observations Mectro-dynamiques 
(1822), and liis Th&one des Ph&nomAnes Mectro- 
dynamiques (1830). These researches prepared the 
way for Faraday’s hxperiments. See ma Journal 
et Corremondanee, 1798-1806 {7th ed. 1877); 
Andri Marie Amp&re et Jean Jacques Ampere; 
Gorresmondance d Souvenirs (2 vols. 1876); and 
St Hilaire’s Philosqphie des Deux Amptres (1866). 

Amperes Jban Jacques Ahtou^e, eon of the 
precedmg, was bom at Lyons, August 12, 1800. 
After laying the CTOundwork of Ms comprehensive 
studies in Paris, ne proceeded to Italy, Gennany, 
and Scandinavia. After his return, he lectured on 
the history of hterature at Marseilles; but, after 
the July revolution (1830), succeeded Andiieux 
Sfi professor in the College de France. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1847 ; and died March 
27, 1864. Ampfere was deeply read in German 
literature ; his learning was marvellously wide, and 
his valuable writings upon China, Persia, India, 
Egypt, Nubia, and liia Levantine voyages, proved 
that the for East itself was embracm within the 
circle of his studies. Many of his magarine articles 
have been collected under the title Littirature et 
Voyages (1833). His chief works are ; Histoire 
Littiraire de la France avant le XIH, Siide (1840) ; 
Histoire de la Littirature Frangaise au Moyen Age 
Q841); Histoire de la Formation de la Longue 
Frangaise (1841); La Grdce, Home et Dante 
(1848); and La Science et les Lettres en Orient 
(1865). Deep research and judicious criticism, 
expressed iu a dear and dassical style, distin- 
gnish his various compositioiis. 

AJDp^re» or Ampebe, a unit of electric cun-eut, 
BO named in honour of Aiidr6 Marie Amphre (q.v.). 
It is one-tenth of the electro-magnetic unit of the 
C.G.S. system, or the cunent obtained by a differ- 
ence of potential of one volt ivitb a resistance of 
one ohm. If A be the value of a current in am- 
pferes, R the resistance m ohms, V the difference 

of potential in volts, then A=^- For practical 

purposes it has been defined as ‘the unvarying 
current which, when passed through a solution of 
nitrate of silver in water, deposits silver at the rate 
of 0 00111800 of a gramme per second.’ See Eleo- 
TKiciTY, Magnetism. An instrument for measur- 
ing electric currents is called an Amperemetre, 
Amperometre, or ( contracted ) Ammetre. 

Ampersand^ occurrmg also iu other forms such 
as Amptjsand, Amphshy and, is an old name for 
the symbol ( & ) employed as a contraction for and, 
which used commonly to be placed at the end of 
the alphabet. It may be compared with A per se, 
I per se, and 0 per se. A child learning to spell or 
read would name the letters and th^ the_ word. 
For words of one letter he would add in Latin ‘per 
se ’ ( ‘ by itself ’), thus ‘A perse [spells] a,* ‘ I perse 
[spells] I.’ The contraction -sign was originally 
simply the Latin word et, as can still be clearly 
seen m its italic form (d^). Hence the Scottish 
name Eppersyand — that is, ‘ Et, per se, and.* The 
other forms indicate that the symbol has come to 
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be regarded as representing directly not the Latin 
et but the Englisn and. A per se often meant a 
thing super -excellent or unique j thus Dunbai : 
‘London thowe arte of townes A per se ; ’ and Gawin 
Douglas calls Virgil A per se. 0 pen- se 0, or a 
newe Ch'yer of Lanthorne and Candle Light, is the 
title of one of Dekker’s woiks. 

Amphibia ( Gr., ‘ double-lived, ' as living on both 
land and 'water), a class of Vertebrates bet'ween 
fishes and reptiles. The term was used by LinniEUB 
to include i eptiles, amphibians, and some hahes, and 
by Cuvier as synonymous -with the title ‘ i eptiles,’ 
which he applied to all animals between fishes and 
birds. The content of the term was soon nairowed, 
and the amphibia weie sepaiated on the one hand 
from the reptiles which never breathe by gills, and 
on the other from the fishes which, with the excep- 
tion of the Dipnoi, never breathe by lungs. And 
since the amphibia are moie neailv related to fishes 
than to reptiles, Huxley united tliem in 1863 with 
the former in the general division of Iclithyoids, 
afterwai-ds changed to Ichthyopsida, while reptiles 
and birds were included under the contrasted title 
of Sauroids or Sauropsida. 

General Ckaractcn's. — Typical amphibians, such as 
newts and frogs, aie leadily distinguished from the 
higher vertebiabes (reptiles, bii'ds, and niaininals) 
by tlie possession of gills in laival life (and in some 
newt-like foims throughout life) ; by the absence of 
the foetal membmnes known as Amnion (q.v.) and 
Allantois (q.v.) (though the latter is represented by 
the cloacal bladder) ; by the naked akin (there are 
deimal scales in Ceeciliana) and the general absence 
of claws (present on three of the toes of the ‘ da'vved 
toad’ Xenopua). There are numerous internal 
differences of importance. Amphibians are linked 
to fishes hy the Dipnoana, in which the swim- 
bladder has become a lung and the heait is on 
the way to become three-cliombered j but from the 
majority of fishes the majority of ampbibiaus are 
distinguished by the absence of scales, the presence 
of digits,^ the absence of fin -rays supporting the 
median fins if these are present. As regar(m the 
two condyles of the skull and the rod oi columella 
which abuts against an opening (fenestra ovalisj 
into the inner ear, amphibians differ froin all 
fishes. Some other veiy interesting acquisitions 
were made hy amphibians in the course of evolu- 
tion ; thus they were the first animals to have a 
movable tongue and vocal chords. 

Divisions of the Glass. — The amphibia include 
four ordera, three of which are represented by the 
newt, the fiog, and the vermiform Csscilia ; while 
the fourth includes the Stegooephali (seeLABYEiN- 
THODONTS), now wholly extinct. (1) Forms like 
the newt and salamander, with long smooth bodies 
and persisting tails, are termed Urodela (Gr., ‘tail 
distinct’). The majority are aquatic, but some 
are thoroughly terrestrial except at the breeding 
season. They usually have two pairs of limbs, 
but sometimes only one pair. The larval rills and 
gill-slits sometimes persist in adult life. Fertilisa- 
tion is generally inteinal. All but a few of the 
hundred or so species are confined to the Northern 
Hemisphere. There are four families. The Am- 
phiumidee include the (Jiant Salamander of Japan 
XOryptohranchus japonicus or maximits), which 
may be 6 feet long ; the ‘ Hellbender ’ ( Gryptobran- 
chus or Menopoma alleghaniensis) of the eosteim 
United States, about 18 inches in length ; and 
AmpKiuma means or tridactyla of the south- 
eastern states, which may attain a length of 3 feet. 
The Salamandridse include the Common or Fire 
Salamander {Salaviandra maculosa) of the Conti- 
nent, the newts (Triton), the Axolotls (q.v.) (Afft- 
hlystoma) of North and (Dential America, with one 
secies in Siam. The Proteidae include the white 
01m, Proteus miguinus, with hidden eyes, from 


the subterranean waters of Carniola, and the North 
American Necturus or Menobianchus. The family 
SiienidjE includes a few rather degraded forms, 
such as Siren lacertina, the North American 
‘mud-eel,’ which reaches a length of over 2 feet. 
Nearly related to the Giant Salamandei is a famous 
Upper Miocene fossil, about a yaid in length, 
which was desciibed by Scheuclizer in 1726 in a 
dissertation entitled Homo dthimi testis. It was 
believed to be the remains of a man di owned in 
the deluge, hut Cuvier recognised its newt-like 
chaiacteis, and Tschudi named it Andrias scheuch- 
zen in memory of its original deacriher and his 
Aveird fancy. (2) Foinis like frogs and toads with 
four limbs, a short, broad body, without tail, 
gills, or gill-clefts in adult life, _aie included in the 
ordei Anvra (Gr., ‘without tail’). They have a 
world-wide lepresentatioii, except that they aie 
absent from almost all oceanic islands. The verte- 
bral column consists of nine vertebral and a post- 
sacial fused rod ( urostyle ). The mouth is wide, with 
or without a tongue, ivitli teeth on both npper and 
Imvei jaivs, or on one of them, or absent altogetlier. 
Unlike the Urodela, the Anuia have large eyes 
Avitli well-developed lids, and usually a tympanic 
cavity with a drum. They are more teiieatrial 
than the Urodela, though there are very feiv ex- 
ceptions to the rule that there is a pi oloiiged larval 
or tadpole period spent in the Avater. There are 
about nine bundled species, classifiable in a seiies 
of families — such as the tongneless Aglossidm (tlie 
South African ‘clawed toad,’ Xenopus ; and the 
Surinam Toad, Pipa), the tree-fiogs or Hylidre, 
the toads oi Bufonidre, and the true frogs or Itanidie. 
(3) The limbless Cwcilians (Apoda or Gynmo- 
phiona) form a small order Avith repi esentativea in 
Central and South America, Equatorial Africa, 
India, and the Malay Archipelago. They are 
worm-like creatures, w'itliout limbs or limb-mrdlea, 
Avith biconcave verfcebrre, with the tail very short or 
absent, Avith small functionless eyes beneath the 
skin, and usually with transverse roAvs of small 
calcified scales embedded in the deimis. The 
CsscilianB buiTow near the surface of damp soil. 
Fertilisation is internal, and some forms aie vivi- 
parous. In some respects the Cmcilians aie aichaio, 
and of living amphilbianB they aio the ncaiest to 
the extinct Stegocephali. They aie peoiiliar in 
their skull stmeture, in their deiniio scales, in the 
large eggs Avith partial seguieutation, and in the 
absence, so far as is known, of a larval stage breath- 
ing hy gills. The embryo may show external ^lls 
within the egg, but tliey are lost before hatching. 
There is one family Ctcciliidm with about sixteen 
genera, such as lohtliyopliis, Hypogeophis, Osecilia, 
Gymnophis, and Siphonops. (4) The extinct Stego- 
cephali weie salamander-like forms Avith bony deimal 
plates on the dorsal surface of the skull, and usually 
on some other parts as well. They ore tlie earliest 
known animals Avith five digits. They appeared in 
the Lower (Jaiboniferous, and disappeared in the 
Upper Trias. Some of tliem have features which 
suggest reptilian affinities. The skull of Masto- 
donsauiniB avos over a yard in length. In many 
cases ( Labyriuthodonts ) the ivory of the teeth is 
folded into a mazy pattern. 

Habit of Life. — Modem amphibians are the de- 
scendants of those animals which in the course of 
evolution began to leave the water and possess the 
dry land. Most of them show in their life-histoiy 
a recapitulation of this great step, for they have an 
aquatic juvenile stage; and many of them keep 
in or near fresh water all their me. There is a 
characteristic constitntional antipathy to salt, but 
tadpoles and small frogs have been observed on the 
seamiore at Manila. Many amphibians sho'W a 
marked capacity for cutaneous respiration, as may 
be illusti'ated by the not infrequent occnrrence of 
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individuals without lungs in certain species of 
newts, and by the hibernating frogs whicli bieathe 
solely by means of the akin. As cold-blooded or 
poikilothermons animals, amphibians tend to ap- 
proximate their body tempeiature to that of the 
surrounding world. In tropical heat the evapora- 
tion from the moist skin is a useful safeguaid. 
Summer-sleep or aestivation may also set in. Some 
northern forms hibernate and may show a tem- 
perature at freezing-point, yet without succumbing 
unless the frost be very prolonged and the heart be 
frozen. The food of the adults is very vaiied, but 
usually consists of worms, insects, ^uoa, slugs, and 
other small animals. Some of the larval forms are 
for a time vegetarian, and cannibalism is not un- 
common. Though tales of toads within atones are 
usually based on imperfect observation, there are 
some authentic instances of prolonged imprison- 
ment in cramped quartern, both in natural and 
experimental conditions ; and there is no doubt 
that prolonged fasting can be endured. Moat amphi- 
bians have a very considerable regenerative capacity, 
being able to repair mutilated limbs or replace lost 
ones. This is doubtless adaptive to the frequent 
risk which they run in the natural conditions of 
their life. Amphihians are very defenceless, hut 
some have a considerable power of colour-change, 
which may be sometimes uaefuL The secretion of 
the skin is sometimes nauseous or poisonous, and 
this has been shown by experiment to have a pro- 
tective value in certain cases In a few cases, such 
as Geratophrys doraata, there is a bony shield on 
the back made up of a number of osaidcations of 
the inner stratum of the dermis and of the subcu- 
taneous connective tisane. 

The life of amphibians is, on the whole, at a 
somewhat low potential, but there is often con- 
siderable excitement at the pairing season. The 
males are sometimes distinguished by brighter 
colours, dorsal crests, dilatable resonating sacs, 
and different voice. In the males of a Kamerun 
frog {Asiylostermis rohiisttis) there are numerous 
hair-like hlameuts on the sides and thighs. In 
Anura the male embraces the female for hours or 
even days, and liberates the spermatozoa upon the 
eggs just as these are expelled. In Urodela the 
spermatozoa are collected in or on a gela^oos 
packet or apermatophore, which is formed in the 
cloaca of the male. The packet is deposited by the 
male and secured by the cloacal lips of the female. 
There may be sexual embrace ( amplexus ) or not, 
but there is no true copulation except in the limb- 
less CsBcilians. The eggs are usually numeious in 
Anura, but comparatively moderate in number in 
the others. There may he three thousand in the 
Grass Frog ( Rana temporarid), five thousand in 
the toad (jSufo viUgans), and ten thousand in the 
Edible Frog {R. esculenta). They have an invest- 
ment of jelly, and may be laid in strings or singly. 
Some Urodela and Apoda are viviparous. 

Development and Life-history . — The segmenta- 
tion of the ovum is total and unequal, except iu the 
CGBoiliaua, where it is partial or meroblastic. In 
all Anura, and in most of tbe others, the develop- 
ment takes place outside the body of the mother. 
As we have notedj there is viviparity in some 
Urodela and Gsacilians. Thus the Alpine Sala- 
mander {Salamandra aira) produces two young 
ones at a time, which undergo their whole meta- 
morphosis before birth. In the majority of cases 
the youn^ pass throuj^h on aquatic larval stage and 
show vanous peculiarities specially adapted to this 
period. There are three external gills on ea.ch side, 
which are formed before tlie gill-suts open. These 
are tbe only gills found in the Urodela, but in the 
larvs or tadpoles of Anura a fold of skin (oper- 
culum ) grows backwards, overlapping the gill-olefts 
and the gills. Thereafter the guls disappear and 


their place is taken by a second set, wlucU are 
called internal, though they aie really of tbe same 
nature os the first set — branched skin-gills covered 
with ectoderm In fact, the gills of amphihians 
are comparable to the external gills of the Dipnoi 
and Polypterirs, not to the ordinary pharyngeal, 
endodeim-covered gills of ordinary fishes. In the 
course of development the gills and gill-clefts dis- 
appear, except in a few Urodela ( perennibranchiate ) 
in which some of them persist. Among the other 
larval features may be noticed the adliesive organs, 
badly called suckers ; the lateral line sense-organs 
like those of a fish (persisting only in perenni- 
branchiate forms); the fish -like circulation; and 



The Surinam Toad [Pipa americana). 


the horny armature of the mouth in the tadpoles 
of Anura. In a number of cases there is a curious 
retention of larval characters beyond the normal 
period. This is known as ‘ neoteny ’ (v4os, ‘ young ; ’ 
reivto, ‘stretch’}, and may be partial, as is some- 
times seen in the common frog and toad, or total, 
as in some newts and the Axolotl, where the perma- 
nently lan^al form becomes sexnoi. There are many 
peculiarities in the reproductive habits of amphi- 
bians, which may be illustrated by a brief reference 
to some of the instances of special paiental care. 



a, segmented ovum of frog, stage 'with sixty-four calle (from 
Balfour, after Bcker) ; b, embryo within roembraDa ; bt, the 
blastopore or eastrula mouth (from Balfour, after Bamek) ; 
e, tadpole with external gills {g) ; m, moutli ; i, adbeaiTe 
Di^ns. 

In the Surinam toad {Pipa americapa) the large 
ova are placed on the back of the female (the male 
apparently helping] ; a little sldn pocket is formed 
around each or them, and thence they are hatched 
as miniature toads. In Nototrema the female hw 
a dorsal pouch opening baclpvards, and mto 
the male pushes the eggs ivith his hind-legs. In 
the Nurse- toad [Aly^ oh^truans) the male 
'winds the strings or ova about bis liiud-legs, 
buries biraself in damp earth until tlie time comM 
for hatching, whOT he plunges into water and is 
breed from his living burden. In Rhinoderma 
darwimi, the male takes the large eggs (6-15) 
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into the resonating sacs, winch enlarge as develop- 
ment proceeds, and eventually small fi'ogs escape 
from the mouth. 



Lifo-lustory of Frog : 

1, recently liabolied tadpolee about iiatiimt alxa ; 2, with oxter- 

nnl gills ; 2a, same enlarged , S nud 4, eucloaut-B of gills ; 

C, bind-limbe visible ; 0, after aldii-caatlng, both palre of legs 

vialblQ ; 7, atrophy of tail ; 8, young flog. (Fruiii Mivart.) 

See Hans Gadow, * Amphlbiane and Beptiles,’ vol. viii. 
of Cambridge Natwal Htatory ( 1901 ) ; G. A. Bouleiigoi', 
British Museum Catalogue of the Batrachia (1882); Rep- 
tiles, Amphibia, tt'C.j edited by J. T. Onnmnglxom (1913), 
section on ‘Amphibia,’ hy Boulenger and Ctmmngham ; 
iSedgwiek, Student’s Textbook of JSoology, voL ii. (190B). 

Amphlbole, the name of a group of mineials 
which are essentially silicates of lime and mag- 
nesia; but these bases aie often partly replaced by 
alumina, and oxides of iion and manganese. The 
most iiiipoitant minerals in this group aie 
Tiemolite, Aotinolite, Neplirite (Jade), and 
Hornblende. Asheatos and ite vaiieties are 
foiTOS of TrenioUte and Actinolite. Many 
of these occur as fine hair-like filaments, 
readily separable from each other [Arman- 
ihna, mountain - flax ) ; in other coses the 
filaments or fibres are more or less fiiiuly 
interwoven, giving rise to products which closely 
resemble the substances after which they are named 
— mountain -leather, mountain-cork. 

Amphictyonlc Council, a celebrated connoil 
of the states of ancient Gieece. An ampMctyony 
meant originally an association of severad tribes 
for the purpose of protecting some temple common 
to them all, and for maintaining worship within it, 
and it was only later that it acquired also a political 
iiiiDortance. Such associations existed at Argos, 
Delos, and elsewheie ; but the most important was 
that at Antbela, near Thermopylre, the seatof which, 
was transfen-ed later to Delphi through Dorian 
influence. By 6(X) B.o. the members of mils league 
were twelve in number, all from northern and 
central Greece — the Thesaaliana Boeotians, Locrions, 
Phocians, Doiions (of Doris), lonians (ofEubma), 
and the Ferrhmbians, Magnates, Phthiotian Achteans, 
Dolopes, Malians, .ffiniones. The last six were 
under the control of the Thessalians, who thus 
possessed a majority in the Council. The memhera 
of this confederation bound tliemselves by an oath 
nob to destroy any city of the Amphictyoiis, nor cut 
off their sbreams in war or peace, and to employ all 
their power in punishing those who did so, or those 
who pillaged the property of tlie god, or injured liis 
temple at Delphi. So excellent an oath wa,B very 


indifferently kept. In tlie primitive period of Greek 
histoiy it had a beneficial and civilising influence ; 
but its moie important interfeiences in the affairs 
of Greece weie diiecbly contrary to the spirit of its 
institution. The fiist of these was the so-called 
sacred war, waged from 695 to 585 U c. , against the 
Phocian city of Ciissa. The second sacred war, 
fiom 355 to 346 n.C., gave occasion to the fatal 
interfeience of Philip of Macedon in the affairs of 
Greece (see Philip); and a third sacred war, 
instigated by Philip, was but the prelude to the 
victory of Cliseronea ( 338 ), so fatal to Greek libeity. 

Amithigfastrla, scales oi ludimentaiy leaves 
on the undei side of a liveiwort 

AmplliilClira me primitive gasLeiopods. See 
Chiton, Gastkiiopoda, Mollusca. 

Alliplli'oih son of Zeus and Autiope, brought up 
with Ills t\vin-bi other Zetlius on Mount Citlmiron, 
wlieie he practised singing to the lyre When the 
brothers giew up and discovered their descent, they 
inarched against Thebes, and put to deatii its 
king Lyciis and liis wife Dirce foi having tieated 
their mother with cruelty. They then fortified 
Thebes by a wall, to make which tlie stones moved 
of their own accord to the music of Amphion’s lyre. 
He maiiiod Niobe, and killed himself from grief 
when all his children were destroyed by Apollo 

AllipllioxnSy or Lanoelkt, a name applied to 
the members of a class ( Cephalochoida) of primitive 
vertebrate animals, abniufanbly represented off the 
sandy coasts of warm and teinpei ate seas, Lanceleta 
can hardly be called fishes, foi the structural clilTer- 
ences between them and fishes are greater tlian 
those separating mammals from birds. That they 
aie within the Vertebiate or CJioidate series is 
plain from the nature of tlieii embryonic develop- 
ment, and also from the ^iresenco of a dorsal nerve- 
cord, of a doisal supporting axis or notochord, and 
of gill-slits. They can on occasion swim swiftly, 
but tliey spend most of their time burrowing in the 
sand, or resting in it with their mouths inobvndiiig. 
Their food consists of micioscopic organisms and 


Amplauxus (fioiii Haookol). 

organic particles. The claas includes two chief 
genera: (1) Branchiostoiua, with the siihgenera 
Ainphioxus and Dolichorhynchus ; and (2) Heteio- 
pleurou, with the subgenera Paramphioxus, Epi- 
gonichthys, and Asymmetron. Prom fishes they 
aie widely removed by a number of negative 
characters — the absence of limbs, skull, jaws, 
differentiated brain, sympathetic nervous system, 
^e, ear, definite heart, spleen, and genital ducts. 
There is a doraol tubular nerve-cord, with numerous 
regularly arranged ‘ eye-spots ’ on each side. The 
notochord or suppoi-ting rod of turgid cells is un- 
se^mented and persists throughout life, instead of 
being a transient structure, giving place to the 
yert^ral column, as in most veitebrates. It pro- 
jects in a unique fashion in front of the anterior 
end of the nei-ve-cord ; hence the technical name of 
the class, Gephalochorda. In the adult there are 
veiy numerous gill-slits, which open from the 
pharynx into a remarkable chamber — the abrial 
or peribv^chial cavity. This communicates with 
the exterior by an atriopore. In the larval form the 
gill-clefts open at firat directly to the exterior. 
The body-wall is built up of over fifty muscle- 
blocks or myotomes, separated hy zigzag con- 
nective-tissue septa. The living animal is very 
translucent. There are numerous separate kidney- 
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fcnbea, ajid nnmeroiis, segmental^ arranged, repro- 
ductive organa without ducts. The eaiTy embryo 
swims in the open sea. The larva is strangely 
asymmetrical, and the larval period is prolonged. 
In fact, the type is full of peculiarities, and though 
an offshoot from the primitive veriebiate stock, it 
is highly specialised on a line of its own. See E. 
Ray Lankestei, Contributions to the Knowledge of 
Amphioxus (1889), and Arthur Willey, Amphioxus 
and the Ancestry of the Vertebrates (1894). 

Ampllipods* an order of small sessile-eyed 
crustaceans, witn laterally coinpi eased bodies, and 
long abdomen with three pairs of swimming ap- 
pendages in front, and behind these three backward 
turned springing feet. The thoracic or anterior 
legs bear the gills. The order includes a gi'eat 
number of common forma— e g the familiar Sand- 
hopper, q V. {Taliti'us saUator)-, another very fre- 
quent genua, Orchestia, sometimes much more 
terrestrial than the formei ; the abundant Gam- 
iiiarus of mnning water; the wood-boring Lim- 
noria and Chelura ; the blind Nipliargus of 
underground fresh water; the quaint Spectre or 
Skeleton Shrimp, q v. { Caprella ) ; and many more. 
See CnusTACEA. 

Ampllip'olis, a town of Macedonia, on the 
river Strymon, about 3 miles from the sea. The 
river flowed almost round the town, nearly forming 
a circle, whence its name Amphi-polis (‘around* 
the ‘city’). Taken by the Atlienmna in 437 B o 
by BrasK^ in 424, it fell into the hands of Philip 
of Macedon in 358; and aftei wards, under the 
^mana, became the capital of their foui- Mace- 
donian provinces. It is mentioned in Acts zvii, 

Ampl^bffiua, a general name for the membei's 
of a family (Amphisbrnnidm) of worm-like, limbless 
lizards, winch lead a bunowing life, and feed on 
inaecte ^d worms in the gi*ound. They are widely 
distributed in the warmer parts of America and 
Amca, and four are Mediterranean. The soft 
^ marked by little squares, vestiges of scales 
which are developed on the head only. The eyes 
and ^-8 aie hidden ; the skull is very strong ; the 
tMl IS very short. See Lizards.— The name is 

ken from the fabulous two-headed serpent of the 
Greeks [amphis, ‘both ways;’ baino, ‘go’). 

AinpUssa ( mod. Salona), a toivn of Lociis, 
destroyed by Philip in the third Sacred Waj. 

AmphllJie'atre, a spacious building, generally 
oval in form, used by the Romans for exhibiting 
gladiatorial combats, fights of wQd beasts, ^d 
other spectacles. The amphitheatre difiered from 
a theatre for dramatic performoncea {theatrum) in 
this, that whereas the theatre had only a semicircle 
of sea,ts fronting the stage, the ampmtheatre was 
entirely encircled by them; hence the name of 
amphitheatre (Gr. amphi, ‘all round’). At first 
these erections were of wood, and merely tem- 
porary, like a modern race-stand. They seem, how- 
ever, ^ to have been of enormous size, as Tacitus 
one at Fidense, dining the reign of 
^beriuB, whose collapse is said to have caused 
the death or injury of 60,000 spectators. Amphi- 
theatre of stone ^ had begun, however, to be 
OTected at an earlier period than this, the first 
^ving been built in 31 b.c. at the desire of 
Augustus. The Flavian amphitheatre at Rome, 
known as the Colosseum from its colossal size, 
WM begun by VespoEfian, and finished by Titus 
SO A.D., ten years after the destruction of Jemsa- 
lenn It was the largest structure of the kind, and 
is fortunately also the beat preserved. It covers 
about five acres of ground, and was capable of 
seating 87,000 spectators. Its greatest length 
IS 012 feet, and its greatest breadth 616, the 
OTrresponding figures for the Albert TTolT in Lon- 
don being £570 and 240. On the occ 9 £^otx of its 
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dedication by Titus, 5000 wild beasts were slam 
m the arena, the games lasting nearly a hxmdred 
days. The exterior is about 160 feet m height, 
and consists of three rows of columns, Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian, and, above all, a row of Coria- 
thian pilasters. Between the columns there are 



ColosaeTun — Exterior. 


arches, which form open galleries throughout the 
whole building ; and between each alternate 
pilaster of the upper tier there is a window. 
Besides the podium^ there were three tiers or 



Colosseum — Interior. 

stories of seats, correspoDding to the external 
stories. The first of these is supposed to have 
contained twenty-four rows of seats ; and the 
second, sixteen. These were separated by a lofty 
wall from the third story, which contained the 
populace. The podium was a gallery surrounding 
the arena, in which the emperor, the senators, ana 
vestal virgins hod their seats. The building was 
covered by a temporary awning or wooden roof, 
the velarium. The open space in the centre of 
the amphitheatre was called arena, the Latin 
word for sand, because it was covered with sand 
or sawdust during the performances. The taste 
for the excitement of the anmhitheatre which 
existed at Rome, naturally ^read to the piovineea, 
and large ^phitheatrea were erected not only in 
the provincial towns of Italy, as at Capua., Yerona, 
Pompeii, Pozzuoli, &c., but at Arles, Ntmes, and 
Frdjus, in France; at Italica, near Seville, in 
Spam ; and even in England, at Cirencester, Sil- 
cnester, and Dorchester, 

AmpMtrrte* a sea-goddess in Greek Mytho- 
logy, daughter of Kerens, or of Oceanna, and wife 
of Fosei<mn. Yrhen the latter demanded her in 
marriaTO, she fled to Mount Atlas, but was dis- 
covered by a dolphin, which Poseidon had sent 
after her, and home hack to him. In sculpture, 
she is often represented Bltring next to Poseidon, 
or drawn by Tritons, 
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Ampllit'ryoiiy in Greek Mythology, a king of 
Tiryne, son, of Alcseua, and hushand of Alcmene. 
During his absence from home in order to punish 
the murderers of his wife’s brothers, Alcmene was 
visited by Zeus in the disguise of Amphitryon, who 
himafllf letumed home next day. She became the 
mother of Hercules by Zeus, and of Iphicles by 
Amphitryon. The story has been treated by 
Plautus m his Amphiti'uo, and after him by Molibre 
in his Amphitruon, a very free adaptation of his 
original. Here uis hero was supposed to be M, de 
Montespan, husband of the new mistress of Louis 
XIV. In the latter, Amphitryon grves a great 
diimer ; hence the name has become a common 
term for a host or entertainer to dinner. 

Afii p liliiniiij a North American tailed amphi- 
bian, which loses the external gills of its youth. 
It thus belongs to the caducibranch group of the 
order TJrodela. The form is roughly eel-like, and 
about 2 feet long ; the legs, whicn are small and 
distant, have two or three toes; the eyes are 
covered with skin ; and there are numerous teeth. 
On each side of the somewhat narrowed neck tlrere 
is a gill slit, partly covered with a fold of skin. 
This type, like other Derotreanata, as they are 
called, is thus half-way between those arnphrbians 
like Protena (q.v.), whrch permanently retain their 
external gills, and those like the newt, in which 
the gUls entirely disappear in the adulte, and the 
clefts close up. A. means is found in the southern 
and south-western states burrowing in the mud — 
e.g. in the ditches of the rice-fields. It feeds on 
small fish, moUusca, and msects. The negroes call 
it the Congo snake, and erroneously regard it as 
venomous. 


Am'phora (Lat., from Gr. anvphoreus, shortened 
fr’om amph%‘phQrms)t amongthe Greeks and Romans, 

a large vessel, usually mode of clay, with 

a narrow neck and two handles, and often 
mding in a sharp point below, for being 
irrserted in a stand or in the ^ormd. It 
\vaB_ chiefly used for presenmg various 
liquids, espeoiaUy wine, and was frequently 
decorated with paintings. There is also 
evidence that amphorce were employed as 
cinerary urns and as coffins. The Greek 
amphora contained about nine English 
gallons ; the Roman, about six. 


Amplitude, in Astronomy, is the 
Amphora, d^tance of a heavenly body, at the 
time of its rising or setting, from the 
east or the west point of the horizon. When 
the sun m in the equator (i.e. at the time of 
either equinox), he rises exactiy east, and sets 
exactly west, and therefore has no amplitude. TTif^ 
amplitude is at its maximum at miobummer, and 
agam at midwurter ; and that TURTriTmiTn depends 
upon the latitude of the place, being 23^'’ at the 
equator, and increasing to the Arctic Circfe, where 
it becomes 90°. The amplitude of a fixed star 
remams constant all the year round. 

Ampulla, a kind of bottle used by the Romans 
for the preservation of liquids. It wblb made either 
of earthenware or glass, and sometimes, though 
very rarely, of costlier materials. Great numbers 
of such vessels have found their way into collec- 
tions of antiquities. They are generally ‘ bellied ’ 
— Le. approaching to globular, narrowing towards 
the montli, and provided with two handles. They 
are frequently mentioned in connection with the 
baths of ancient times. The ampulla olearia was 
a ‘ bottle of oil ’ which the Roman took wili Wim 
when he went to the bath, and with which he 
anoin^ himself after his ablutions. Sometimes 
the oUs were perfumed. The ampulla R&mensia 
fFr. la sainte cmpovle) was the name of the 
famous vessel containing the unguent with which 


the French kings were anointed at their coronation 
at Reims. The ampulla, a vessel for the coiona- 
tion oil in the EngUsh regalia, is in the shape of 
an eagle. See ReoaLIA. 

Amputa'tion (Lat. ampuiaio, ‘to lop’ or 
‘ prune ’ ) is the cutting off of a part which, by its 
injured or diseased condition, endangers, or may 
endangei, the safety of the whole body. The am- 
putation of a limb was in ancient times attended 
with great danger of the patient’s dying during its 
pertoimance, os surgeons had no efficient means 
of restrainmg the bleeding. They mroly ventured 
to leniove a lai’ge portion of a limb, piefeiring to 
allow partial sepaiatioii fimt to take place by gan- 
gi-ene, when they knew theie would be less bleeding ; 
the smallei parts they chopped off with a mallet 
and chisel ; and in both coses hod hot iions at hand 
with which to sear the raw surfaces, boiling oil in 
which to dip the stump, and various resins and 
mosses, supposed to possess the power of arresting 
heinorihoge. 

The desired power of controlling bleeding by 
simpler means had been known to the ancient sur- 
geons of Rome and Byzantium, but was reintroduced 
by Ambioise Paid, surgeon to the Fiench court, 
in the 16tli centuiy, who grasped the ends of cut 
vessels with foiceps and tied them with thread. The 
Tourniquet (q.v.) was invented in 1674 by Morel, 
and improved by Petit in the next century. The 
ancient surgeons endeavoured to save a coveiing of 
skin for the stump, by having the skin drawn 
upwards by an assistant, previously to using the 
knife. In 1670 Lowdhom of Exeter suggested 
cutting semicircular flaps on one or both sides of a 
limb, so as to preserve a fleshy cushion to cover tlie 
end of the bone. Both these methods are now in 
use, and are known as the ‘ ciinular ’ and the ‘ flap ' 
operations : the latter is most frequently used m 
this conntiw. 

A ‘ flap _ amputation is performed thus : The 
patient being jnaced in the most convenient posi- 
tion, an assistant compresses the main arieiy of the 
limb with his thumb, or a tourniquet is adjusted 
over it. Another assistant supports tlie limb. The 
surgeon with one hand lifts the tissues from the 
hone, and transfixing them with a long narrow 
knife, cuts rapidly do-vmwards and towards the 
suiiace of the ^in, forming a flap ; he then repeats 
this on the other side of the limb. An assistant 
now draws up these flaps, and the knife is carried 
round the hone, dividing any flesh still adhering to 
it. The surgeon now saws the bone. An expert 
surgeon can remove a limb thus in from thirty to 
sixty seconds. He then, with small forceps, seizes 
the ends of the large arteries, and while he draws 
them slightly from the tissues, an assistant ties 
them with threads. All the vessels being secured, 
the tourniquet is removed, the flaps are stitched 
toother, and the wound is dressed. 

The question when amputation of a limb is 
necessary, is often, espeoiaBy after an accident, one 
of the most difficult in surgery. The chief indica- 
tions for it in these cases are — very extensive 
destruction or laceration of the skin : inji^ to 
the large vessels or nerves ; severe splinteiiag of 
the hones. The diseases most commonly requiring 
it are — disease of bones or joints, especially when 
tbe_ discharge from it threatens to exhaust the 
patient ; tumours, especially cancer and sarcoma, 
which cannot otherwise be removed ; and gangrene. 

Amraoti {Umravati) is the principal cotton- 
mart in Berar ; pop. 34,000. 

Amraphel. See Assyria, Hasimueabi, 
Hittites. 

Amrayatl {ATnaravati), a village, near the 
head of the Eistna delta, with ruins of a great 
Buddhist tope, once covered with rich sculptures. 
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Amritsar* headquarteis of Amritsar dis- 
trict, Lahoie division of the Punjab It is the 
religious metropolis of the Sikhs, a distinction 
which, along with its name (literally, ‘pool of 
immortality”), it owes to its sacred tank, in the 
midst of which stands the maible temple of the 
Sikh faith. Founded in 1574, but all of it more 
recent than 1762, it is, next to Delhi, the richest 
city in noithein India, with manufactures of 
Kashmir shawls, cotton, silks, &c. Pop. 265,000. 
There were acute political disturbances in 1019. 

Amrolia. a town in the United Provinces of 
India, 20 luUra NW. of Moradahad ; pop, 40,000. 

Amrom* or Ambum, one of the North Frisian 
islands of Germany, 15 miles off the west coast of 
Sleswick, and S W. of Fdhr. It is low, sandy, grassj'', 
and excellent for golf. 

Amru ibn Aass* an Arab aoldiei, joined the 
Prophet about 629, distinguished himself duiing 
the conquest of Palestine, and in 638 undertook 
the conquest of Egypt with a modest force of 4000 
Arabs, which grew twentyfold through success. 
In 641 he took Alexandria (q.v.) after a fourteen 
months' siege, duiing which he had lost before the 
walls 23, OCX) men. The conquest of Egypt opened 
to the Arabs the path to conquests westwards, 
and Amru himself overran Tripoli and Barca. He 
died os governor of Egypt in 664. 

Amsler* Sajuuel, engraver after Raphael and 
Thorvaldsen, was bom at Schinznacli in Switzer- 
land in 1791, and was professor of engraving at 
Munich, where he died, 18th May 1849. 

Amsterdam* the historic and commercial 
capital of the Netherlands, though not the seat of 
the government (see HAatTE), is situated at the 
influx of the Amstel to the Ij oi Y (pron, eye), 
an arm (now mostly drained) of the Zuider-Zee, 
57 miles NNE. of Rotterdam. It is divided by 
the Amstel and nnmarons canals into a hundrea 
small islands, connected more than 300 bridges. 
Almost the whole oi^, wluch extends in the shape 
of a crescent, is foundeid on pUes driven 40 or 50 feet 
through soft peat and sand to a firm substratum of 
clay. At the beginning of the 13th century it was 
merely a fishing- village, 'with a small castle, the 
residence of the Lords of AmsteL In 1296, on 
account of its share in the murder of Count Floris 
of Holland, the rising town was demolished; bat 
in 1311, with Amstelland (the d^trict on the hanks 
of the Amstel ), it was taken under the protection 
of the Counts of Holland, and from them received 
several privil^es which contributed to its suhse- 

uent prosperity. In 1482 it was waUed and forti- 

ed. After the revolt of the seven provinces ( 1566 ), 
it speedily rose to be their first commercial city, a 
great asylum for the Flemish Protestants ; and in 
1686 it was considerably enlarged by the building of 
the New Town on the west. The establishment 
of the Dutch East India Company (1602) did much 
to forward the well-being of Amsterdam, which 
twenty years later had 100,000 inhabitants, but 
the wars with England reduced the commerce. 
Amsterdam had to surrender to the Pmsaians 
in 1787, to the French in 1796 ; and the union of 
Holland with France in 1810 entirely destroyed 
its foreign trade, while the excise and other new 
regulations impoverished its inland resources ; but 
it retoined its importance as a banldug centre, 
and in 1815 commelrae again began to expand — 
an expansion greatly promoted by the onening in 
1876 of a new waterway between the North Sea 
and the city ( see Canals ), more direct than the 
North Holland Canal (see Zuider-Zee } to The 
Holder (1825), and by the developm^t of the 
East Indian colonies. 

The city has a fine appearance when seen from 
16 


the harbour, or from the high bridge over the 
Amstel. Church towers and spires, and a perfect 
forest of masts, lelieve the flatness of the prospect. 
The old laniparts have been levelled, planted with 
tiees, and formed into pioinenades. In the south 
are modern houses and streets and the Yon del 
Paik. Tramways radiate from the Dam, tlie centie 
of the city. Theie is railway communication with 
all parts of the countrj' and of Europe. Rich CTassy 
meadows sui round the city. On the west side aie 
a great number of windmills for grinding com and 
sawing wood. The three chief canals — the Heeren- 
gracht, Keizemgracht, and Prinsengracht — run in 
semicircles within each othei, and are from 2 to 3 
miles long. On each side of them, with a row of 
trees and a carriage-way intervening, are Iiandsome 
residences. The hailding- material is brick; and 
the houses have their gables towards the streets, 
which gives them a picturesque appeamnce. The 
defences of Amsterdam now consist in a row of 
detached forts, and in the slnicas, several miles 
distant from the city, which can flood, in a few 
hours, the surrounding land. Important extensions 
Avere made to the docks of Amsterdam and the 
Noith Sea Canal m 1907 and 1924. Several steam- 
ship lines start from Amsterdam, and there is a con- 
siderable braific by canal with the Rhine. Leading 
imports aie tobacco, coffee, tea, and cinchona baik, 
but all kinds of colonial produce are imported. 

Amsterdam has long been the diamond-cutting 
centre of the world. Engineeiing, sliipbuUding, 
printing are carried on, and there are breweries, 
sugar-refineries, cigar factories, &c. Amsterdam 
is an important baiudDg centra The present Bank 
of the Netherlands dates from 1824, Amsterdam’s 
famous bank of 1609 having been dis^lved in 1796. 
The Stock Exchange is one of the foremost in 
Europe. Pop. (1794 ) 217,000; (1815) 180,000; 
(1870J 275,006; (1900 ) 620,600; (1920) 647,427; 
(1930 ) 767,386, of whom the majority belong to the 
Dutch Reformed Church, with laige minorities of 
Roman Catholics and German Jews, besides some 
Portuguese Jewa 

The former Stadhuis (‘Townhouse’), converted 
'in 1808 into a palace for King Lonis Bonaparte, 
and stiU used by the reining family, is a noble 
stmoture. Built by YauKampen in 1648-55, and 
raised imon 13,650 piles, it extends 282 feet in 
length, by 235 feet in breadth, and is snimounbed 
by a round tower rising 182 feet from the base. 
It has a hall, 120 feet long, 60 wide, and 105 high, 
lined with white Italian marble— an apartment 
of great splendour. The cruciform Nieuwe Kerk 
(New Church), a Gothic edifice of 1408-14, is the 
finest ecclesiastical structure in the city, with a 
^lendidly carved pulpit, and the tombs oi Admu-al 
de Ruyter, the great Dutch poet Yondel, and 
various other worthies. The Old Church [Oude 
Kerk), huilb in the 14th century, is rich in painted 
glass, has a grand organ, and contains several 
monuments of naval heroes liiteratnre and 
science are represented by two universitfes (one 
supported by the municipality, the othm' a Free 
University}, by academies of arts and sciences, 
by mnsenms and picture galleries, a palace of 
national industry, fine zoological gardens, a botani- 
cal garden, several theatres, &c. There are many 
magnificent examples of Rembrandt and other 
ITth-centnry Datch artists in the Six collection 
and in the Ryksmosenm ; the latter, mnch the 
larger of the two oolleetiQns, contains also jewelleiy, 
porcelain, engravings, &c. Rembrandt (q.v.) made 
Amsterdam his home. Spinoza and Admiral de 
Ruyter were nativea 

Amsterdam* a city of New York, is 30 miles 
NW. of Albany, has carpet and mg factories, oil- 
works, manufaotn^ oi woollen goods, paper, and 
machinery ; pop. 3^5,900. 
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Amsterdam, New, a volcanic, wooded island, 
26 sq. m. in ai'ea, in 37° 60' S. lat. and 77° 30' E. 
long., midway laatween the Cape of Good Hope and 
Tasmania. It belongs to France, like St Paul (q. v. ). 

AmU'Darya. See Oxus, Khiva. 

Ain'nlet, any object worn as a charm. It is 
often a stone, or piece of metal, with an inscription 
or some fibres engraved on it, and is generally 
suspended from the neck, and worn as a preserva- 
tive agaLnst sickness or witchcraft. Its origin, 
like its name, seems to be oriental. The ancient 
Egyptians had their amulets, sometimes forming 
necklaces. Among the Greeks, such a protective 



charm was styled phylahtb'ion. Pliny gives the 
Latin name, amuletum, a word of unknowm origin. 
It has been conjecturally compared Avith the moaem 
Arabic himaldk-at (literally ‘a carrier,’ ‘beaier’), 
now applied to a shoulder-belt or cord, frequently 
used to secure a small Koran or prayer-book on 
the breast, regarded as an amulet ; but the resem- 
blance between this word and the Latin amuletum 
is purely accidental The phylacteries of tiie Jews 
(see Matt, xxiii. 6), slips of parchment on which 
passages of the Law were written, were evidently 
worn as badges of piety by the Pharisees ; but were 
also regarded as wholesome preservatives from evil 
spirits, and from all manner of harm. From the 
heathen, the use of amulets passed into the Chris- 
tian Church, the usual inscription on them being 
ichthys (the Greek word for a fish), because it con- 
tained the initials of the Greek words for Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviom-. Among the Gnostic 
sects. Abraxas stones (q.v.) were much used. 
Amulets soon became so common among Chris- 
tians that, in the 4th century, the clergy were inter- 
dicted from making and selling them on pain of 
deprivation of holy orders; and in 721, the wear- 
ing of amulets was solemnly condemned by the 
chinch. Among the Turks and the tribes of 
Central Asia, every person considers it necessary 
to wear a preservative oharm. With the spread 
of Arabian astronomy, the astrological amulet (see 
Talisman ) of the Arabs found its way to Europe. 
Among amulets in repute in tlie middle ages were 
the coins_ attributed to St Helena, the mother of 
Constantine. 'These and other coins marked with 
a cross were thought specially efficacious against 
epilepsy, and are generally found perforated, for 
the purpose of being worn suspended from the neck. 
See Wallis Budge, Amvileta avd Superstitiona ( 1931 ). 

Amuiii See Amuok. 

Amuiidsen, Roald, Norwegian explorer, was 
bom m 1872 at Borge, in SmaaTenene. In 1903^ 
he navigated the North-West Passage from end to 
end, making magnetic observations of value. He 
was tJie first to reach the South Pole (14th 
December 1911 ). In the Maud he traveraed the 
North-East Passage, but failed to drift over the 
North Pole (1918-21). Leaving Captain Wisting 
to continue this enterprise with the Maud (1922- 
24), Amundsen went to Point Baixow in Alaska, 
whence he purposed to fly over the Pole. His 
flight fiom Spitsbergen (1926) brought him to 
87 44' N. lat. ; his second (May 1926) to the North 
Pole and Alask^ In 1928 lie went to the rescue 
of Nobile’s Italian airship polar party and was 


lost. See My Life as an Explorer ( 1927 ) ; PoLAB 
Exploration. 

Amur, a Siberian river formed by the junction 
of the Shilka and the Aiguii, which both come from 
the south-west— the foimer rising in the foothills of 
the Yablonoi Mountains. Fiom the junction, the 
liver flows fiist south-east and then north-eiisL, and, 
after a total coiii’se of 3000 miles, falls into the Sea 
of Okhotsk, opposite the island of Sakhalin. Its 
main tributaries are the Sungari and the Ussmi, 
both fiom the south. The area of the liver-basin 
is estimated at 750,000 sq. in. _ The Amur is 
navigable ; Imt sandbanks make Nikolaevsk (q v.), 
near its mouth, difficult of appuiach from the sea; 
ice restricts the navigation season to five months; 
and summer brings severe floods. 

Fiom as early as 1036 Russian Adventurers made 
excursions into the Chinese territories of the Lower 
Amni. In 1666 they built a foit at Albazin, and 
succeeded in navigating from thatpoit to the moutli 
of the river. In 1685 the fort was taken and de- 
.stroyed by the Chinese, but was retaken promptly 
by the Rns.sians, who again, in 1689, abandoned it 
and the whole of the Amur to Ihe Ghinoae. But 
soon fnr-hnnters of Siberia, Russian traders, and 
ad venturer, encouraged by govoiunient, began 
again to puraue their vocations on Chinese giound. 
In 1864-56 Count MuravielF twice descended the 
nver, unopposed by the Chinese, and established the 
stations or Alexandrovsk and Nikolaevsk. In 1868 
China agreed to the treaty of Tientsin, by which the 
boundaries of Russia and China were defined. The 
left hank of the Amur, and all the territory north 
of iti became Russian ; and below the confluence of 
the Ussuri, both banks. In 1860 the more temperate 
iemtory east and south of the Usauri was acquired 
by treaty. Japan, which obtained southern Sak- 
halin in 1909, sought a footing on ihe Amur after 
the Russian revoliitionB. Tlie Amur Region or 
Pri-Amur (capital Khabarovsk), now part of 
the Far Eastern Aiea, included the Amur Province 
(capital Blagovestchonsk), Maritime Province or 
Priniorskaya, with north Sakhalin, and the piovmce 
of Kamchatka. The Prownce lay inland, north of tlie 
Amur. 1 1 is richly timbered and contains great level 
tracts of fertile land. Gold ami coal aie mined. Tun* 
g^es occupy the high plateaus, Russian settlers the 
river-side. Communication till 1016 was by the 
Amur to the sea or by the Shilka to Sryeteiisk on 
the Trans-Siberian railway. The Amur railwav was 
constiTicted in 1907-16, solely by Russian laTbour, 
notwithstanding great engineering difficulties and 
terrible extremes of climate, oaiTying the Trans- 
Siberian line from Transbaikalia entirely through 
Russian teriitory, passing north of the Shilka and 
Amur, and crossing the latter to Klmhaiovsk (by 
a brid^ 7038 feet long), whence the Ussuri railway 
runs to VladivosLok, See also Siberia. 

Amnrath, or Murad, the name of fi.v^ sultans 
of Turkey (q.v. ). 

Amurnath (‘Immortal Lord’ — Le. ^iva), the 
name of (1) a viU^e in Kalyau talulla (Bombay) 
with a very old Hindu temple ; (2) a cave m 
Kashmir believed to be Siva’s residence, 

Amur ■ Nlzlini - Daiepropetrorsk* See 

Ekaterinoslav. 

Amy'dae* (l) an ancient town of Laconia, on the 
eastern hank of the Entotas, 2^ mileB SE. of Sparta. 
It was the home of Castor and Pollux, the ‘ Amy* 
claean brothers.’ It was conquered by the Spai'toB 
only before the first Mossenion war. — (2) An ancient 
town of Latinm, which claimed to have been built 
by a colony from the Greek Amyolse. 

Amygr'dalliif OaoHji,NOu3B[aO> “ ^ crystall^a 
prineij^e existing in the kernel of bitter almonds, 
the leaves of the Prunua LomroceraeuSf and varions 
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other plants, which, by distillation, yield hydro- 
cyanic acii It is obtained, by extraction with 
boiling alcohol, from the paste or cake of bitter 
almonds, which remains after the fixed oil has been 
separated by presaure. When obtained pure, it 
has a sweetish, somewhat bitter taste, and is not 
poisonous, and when treated with alkaline solvents, 
ammonia is expelled, and amyedalic acid, 
is produced. Its most remarkable change is, how- 
ever, that which is noticed in the article Volatile 
Oil of Almonds (q.v.), and which may be thus 
bnefly stated. When tlie bruised almond kernel, 
or almond paste, is brought in contact with water, 
the peculiar odour of bitter almonds is almost 
immediately evolved ; and m twenty-four hours all 
traces of amygdalm will have disappeared, its place 
being taken by essential oil of almonds, hydrocyanic 
acid, sugar, and formic acid This transformation 
is due to the presence of a peculiar nitrogenous 
matter called Emulsin (q.v.), or synaptase, which 
sets up a kind of fermentation. 

Amyg'daloid (Gr. amygdale, ‘an almond’), an 
igneous crystalline or, as the case may be, vitre- 
ous rock (lava), containing numerous cells, which 
owe tiieir origin to the segregation and expansion 
of steam, witii which all lavas are more or less 
charged at the time of their eruption. The cells 
vary in size from mere pores up to cavities several 
inches or even feet in diameter — these last, how- 
ever, being exceptional, and when they do occur, 
quite sporadic. The ceUs are generally flattened 
or drawn out in the direction or flow of the lava, 
and ore frequently filled with mineral matter 
(amygdules), subsequently introduced by infiltrat- 
ing water. This is the on^ of many of the agates 
and so-called ‘Scotch pehhles’ of jewellers. As 
cells and cellular structure occur in many different 
kinds of igneous rock, the term amygdaloid no 
longer denotes a rock-species, and h^ therefore 
fallen into disuse. It is now only employed in the 
adjectival fonn, amygdaloidal, as mdicatmg a 
celliilar or slaggy-like structure, in which the pores 
and cells are more or less fill^ up with mineral 
matter. 

Am ygrtalns, an abandoned genus noAv united 
with Pmnus. Amygdalus communis is Prunus 
Amygdjalus. See Almond, Peach. 

Am'yl, CjHii, is the fifth in the series of alcohol 
radicalfl whose general formula is and of 

■which methyl and ethyl are the first two members. 
It is ohtaiued by heating amyl-iodide with an 
amalgam of zinc in a closed tube at a temperature 
of about 350“ F. (177“ C.), and is one of the natural 
products of the distillation of coal As thus 
obtained, it represents two molecules of the radical 
united together, and usually goes hy the name 
dtamyl, (CaHn)*- The single molecule, CjHn, has 
not been produced. Diamyl is a colourless liquid, 
with a specific gravity of '770 at 62“ F. ( 11“ C. ), and 
a hofling-point of about 316“ F. ( 168“ C. ). It has an 
agreeable smell and burning taste. It enters into 
a large number of chemical compounds, most of 
which — as, for instance, bromide, chloride, iodide, 
&C. — are derived from amylic alcohol, which bears 
precisely the same relation to amyl that ordinary 
alcohol bears to etlwl, CjHs. Amylic alcohol is 
sufficiently described in the article FUSEL Oil, 
which is tne name given to the crude alcohol. It 
seeiUB iavaiiably to accompany ordinary alcohol 
when the latter is prepared, by fermentation, and 
apparently occurs in largest quantity in those 
liquids which remain most alkaline during fer- 
mentation. 

Amyl, Nitbitb of, CjHuNOj, a valuable drug 
which must not be coruounded with Nitrcde m 
Amyl, may he prepared hy the action of nitric acid 
on ^el oil ( amylic alcohol ). It is a pale y^owish 


hquid, with an ethereal fruity odour, the vapour of 
which, when inhaled, even in very small quantity, 
causes violent flushing of the face and a feeling as 
if the head would huist. It is a very powerful 
remedy in all convulsive diseases, and is ot special 
value in angma pectons, as well as in asthma. 
Owing to its volatile nature it is usually kept in 
small glass globes containing from two to five diops, 
one of whiwi, when cmshed in the handkerchief, 
and the vapour breathed, will often give immediate 
reKef. 

Am'yloid. See Cellulose. 

Amyot} Jacques (1613-93), aFiench classical 
scholar who, born at Melun of humble parentage, 
became piofessor of Latin and Greek at Bourges, 
tutor to Henry II. ’a sons, and bishop of Anxerre. 
His ti-anslations of Plutarcb, Diodorus, &c., are 
remarkable for their fine style Sir Thomas North 
(q. V. ) Englished Amy ot’s version of Plutarch ’sX/rcs. 

Am jot, Joseph (1718-94), a French Jesuit 
missionary in China who compiled a Tatar-Manohu 
dictionary and memoirs on Chinese history, science, 
and art. 

Amjrant, or Amyealdus, Moses ( 1696-1604), 
bom at Bourgeuil in Tonraine, was professor at 
Saumur and author of a Traili da la wSdestina- 
tion (1634). He departed from tba doctrine of 
predestination in the direction of hypothetical 
universalism. 

Amjris, a South- American genus of Butacere. 
A. haUamifara yields a balsam and an ornamental 
wood. 

An'a, a termination added to proper names 
to designate collections of sayings, ‘ table-talk,’ 
anecdotes, items of gossip, as Johnso7iian<i, Bos- 
todliana; as well as notes about some person, or 
publications bearing upon him, as ShahaspaarKma, 
jBurrmana. Such titles were first used in France, 
where they became common after the publication 
of Sealigcrana by the brothers Dnpuy (1666). 

Analieena, a genus of blue-greeu algm (see 
CYANOPHYCEiE) which ore among those organisms 
that appear suddenly in such prodigious numhers 
as to Import a colour to water (‘water-blooms’). 
A species is found also within the upturned roots 
of the Queensland cycad Bowenia, apparratly 
living symbiotically. The tissue infect^ with it 
appears in section as a hlnish green ring. Ana- 
bcena azollca inhabits a cavity near the base of the 
leaf in the water-fern Azolla, opening by a small 
por4. 

Anabaptists, a term often applied to thc^ 
Christians who reject infant baptism and admin- 
ister the rite only to adults ; so that when a new 
member joins them, be or she, if baptised in infancy, 
is baptised a second time. The name (from Gt., 
‘to baptise again’) is thus due to an accidental 
circumstance, and is disclaimed by the more recent 
opponents of infant baptism both on the Continent 
and in Great Britain. It is properly applied to a 
set of fanatical enthusiasts called the Ftophets of 
Zwickau, in Saxony, at whose head were Thomas 
Munzer (1520) ana others, who appeared shortly 
aftmr the begiuning of the Befotmation. _ Mfinzer 
went to Walashut, on the borders of SwitoerlsnA 
: whidi soon became a chief seat of anabaptism, and 
a centre whence visionaries and fBnstiics ^read over 
Switzerlaud. They pretended to new revdarions, 
dreamed of the establishment of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, and summoned princes to join 
them, on pain of losing tiiair temporal, wwer. They 
rejected infant baptomn, usd taught that those 
who joined them must hie hapissed anew with the 
lAptism of the Spirit ^ also proclaimed the 
eommniuiy d. goods and the equality of all 
(Buistiana These; ddhtrines naturally fell in with 
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Hid an|moTted the ‘ PeasanfWar’ (q.v.) that had 
feboat that time fla2d i broken out. The sect 
spread rapidly through Westphalia, Holstein, and 
the Netherlands, in spite of the severest perse- 
cutions. At the battle of Frankenhansen the 
princes of Saxony, Hes-'C, and Brunswick crushed 
its progress in ' Saxony and Franconia. Still, 
scatters adherents of the doctrines continned. 
Melchior Hoffmann, a furrier of Swabia, who 
i^jpeared as a visionary preacher in Emden in 1528, 
installed a baker, John Matthiesen, of Haarlem, aa 
bishop. Matthiesen began to send ont apostles of 
the new doctrine. Two of these went to Munster, | 
where they found fanatical coadjutors in the Pro- 
testant miniater Bothmann, KnipperdoU&g, Bock- 
hold, and others With their adherents, they soon 
made themselves mastera of the citj* ; Matthiesen 
set up as a prophet, and, encouraged" by a previous 
success, lost ms life m a mad sally, with only 
thirty followers, against Count Waldeck, the prince- 
bishop of Munster, w'ho was besieging the town. 
The churches were now destroyed, and twelve 
judges were appointed over the "tribes, as among 
the Israelites ; and Bockhold ( 1534) had hitnaftlf 
crowned king of the ‘New Zion,’ un der the name 
of Jolm of Leyden. The anabaptist madness in 
Munster now went beyond all bounds. The city 
became the scene of the wildest licentionsness ; 
until several Protestant princes, uniting with the 
bishop, took the city, and by executing the 
leaders after the cruellest tortures, put on end to 
the new kingdom ( 1535). 

Bat the principles dlaseminated by the Ana- 
baptists were not so easily crushed. Adherents 
of the sect had been driven to the Netherlands; 
and in Amsterdam the doctrine took root and 
spread. Bockhold also had sent ont apostles, some 
of whom had given up the wild fanaticism of their 
master • abandoning the community of goods and 
women, they taught the other doctrines of the Ana- 
baptists, and the establishment of a new Idngdom 
of pore _ Christians. They grounded their doc- 

t^es chiefly on the Apocalypsa One of the most 
oistmguished of this class was David Joris, a glass- , 
painter of Delft (1601-56), who devoted hmself 
to mystic riieology, amd sought to effect a nninn of 

studied 

M Miracles ( WunaerducA), wfiich appeared ’ 
u Devenw in 1542, and looked upon him as a sort ^ 
«Mw Messiah. Being persecuted, he withdrew ■ 
his pw^ hved inaffensively at BaaeL under ^ 
the name of Jo^ of Bruges, and died there in the i 
e<mmanion of the refonnM churcL I 

mde ^ fanatical period of the history of 
anabapia^ closes with the scandal of Miinster. A < 
MW era b^nis with Menno Simons {see MjENiroN- i 

inte ^ scattered adher- < 

rate (rf the seef^ rad founded ocmgregationa in the ] 
Nefterlrads radin^rti^y. ^^oweiB,how- i 
5 thA repnduied distinctive doctrines i 

with the ex- i 


of Cnnaxa (401 B.C.). (2) The Anabasis of Alex- 
a7ider, written by Arrian, and giving an account 
of the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 


AnSibosiSf a gti—u.- — r — • — ..u^u- 

phytic perennial nerbs and small shrubs with 
jointed twigs, ranging from the Mediterranean 
to Cential Asia. 

Anableps (Gr. anaUeptin, ‘to look up’), a 
genus in Agassiz’s cyprinodont family of bony 
iialies with open-air bladders. They aie especially 
noteworthy for their projecting eyes, which are 
divided into an upper and lower portion. The 
outer covering or cornea is crossed by a dark band, 


;enu3 of Chenopodiacete, halo- 
lerbs and small shrubs with 



repretontatives ; and th(«e bodies in England and 
America whor^mble them only ia practiBing adult 
dtecuBsed at Baptists. Sea 
Bax s Hue and Fail of the Anabaptists ( 1903), 

Aaabas. See Cumbing Pbhch. 

4A8,^&SiS (6r. literally, ‘going un’) the 

^tten W Xenophon, which gives a narr^ 
u^qitunate expedition of the younS 
hrother, the Persian HngT^" 
^ of the retreat of his 10,000 Greek allies 
onder the command of Xenophon, after the battle 


Anableps tetrophthalmua. 

and the inner iris is similaily divided, so that 
there are really two pupils instead of one. This 
unique structure is supposed to be associated with 
a habit which these fishes axe said to have of swim- 
ming with the eyes partly out of the water. A. 
tetrophthalmus iraahits the rivers of Guiana and 
Surinam. 

Anabolism, a general name for the constructive 
chemical processes which go on in the living body, 
in Mutrast to the opposite, but simriltaneouBly pro- 
ceding, disruptive processes summed up in the term 
Kafcabolism. In other words, vital metabolism 
, has two phases — the one tending to up-building, 
instruction, assimilation; the other tending to 
down-breaking, disruption, disassimilation. See 
Mettabolkm, Physiology, Peotoplabm. 

^acardiacese, afamily of dicotyledons (Archi- 
cniamydete), trees and shrubs, mostly tropical, but 
evading to the Mediterranean, Japan, and North 
America. The chief genera are Anacardinm (see 
Cashew Nut), Mangifera (see Mango), Spondias 
Pistacia (q.v.), Rhus (see 
oUMAOH), Semecarpus (q.v ). 

Ana'charis, a genus of plants of the Hydro- 
Manda^, of which a species, Anai^ris Alsirwu 
trwn (Elodea or Edodea canadensis), has be- 
“ Europe. It is a native of 
P^n Amenca, ™wing in ponds and slow 
screams ; and is a dark-green, much branched pei - 
under water. The ptent 
1842, by Dr Johnston, 


u 1842, by Dr Johnston, 

lu the lake of Duns Castle ; and again in 1847 

flowers, rare as com- 
pored with the female floweis even in America, 
were unlmown in Britain till seen by Mr David 
Donglos m a pond on the Braid Hills, Edin- 

Science Gossip, Nov. 
iomA in veiy abundant andtrouhle- 
^*'®^** I^erwent, and other rivers ; in 
America. Its rapidity 
fiirnrfl^a Immense masBea dis- 
h^^nf fK of the Trent, and cover the 

mud in a strikes its shoots under the 

rad tW direction for six inches or a foot, 

Sttla The stems are ver^ 

so that tliA Irsffmeut is capable of growing, 
it ’““»Uy adopted to git rid of 

serve also for its propagation. It appears that 
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■vvater-fowl are very fond of ib ; and by them, prob- 
ably, it is easily conveyed frona one pond or river 
to another. It has been found that swans may 
be fed upon it with advantage, and its excessive 
growth kept down more 
effectually in this ‘we^ 
than in any other. It 
seems to be an impedi- 
ment to the progress of 
salmon ascending the 
rivera in which it occurs ; 
but foi some kinds of 
fish it probably affords 
both food and shelter. 
The manner of its in- 
troduction into Britain 
is unknown, although 
it has been conjectured 
that it may have escaped 
from some garden- pond 
— a conjecture the more 
doubtful, from the dis- 
tauce between the locali- 
ties in which it was first 
found; but its rapid in- 
creaseiB of great scientific 
Anaohaiis Alsmastnun. interest, in connection 
with the important sub- 
ject of the distribution of species. As being ovei- 
abundant in canals and water-courses, tbe plant 
involves some serious economic considerations. It 
is remarkable that in North America, its native 
land, it never ^ows so as to block the rivers. The 
plant is also of interest to vegetable physiologists, 
exhibiting peculiarly well, under moderate ^wer 
of the microscope, the phenomenon of circulation 
of the protoplasm within the ceUa 

ABacbar'siS, a Scythian prince who travelled 
widely in quest of knowledge, and visited Athena 
in the time of Solon. He was rweived with great 
respect for his remarkable wisdom, and was 
admitted to the Athenian franchise. The lettem 
which hear his name were written long after his 
time. It is said that, after his return to his native 
land, he was put to death by order of the king, who 
fear^ the introduction of the Greek mysteries, 
in which it was supposed that Auachaiais had been 


is purposely made for the sake of effect, or to 
bring certain events witbin convenient compass 
for di'amatic purposes. Thus, Shakespeare makes 
Cassius say, in Jidiua Ctsaar, ‘The clock hath 
stricken three ; ’ and Schiller, in his Ficcolomini, 
introduces a lightning-conductor more than a 
hundred years before the date of its invention. 
These discrepancies, however, do not seriously 
injure the general truth of a poetical work. The 
anachionism is more offensive when, m a work 
which pedantically adheres to the costumes and 
other exteimaJ. features of old times, we find a 
modem style of thought and language, as in the 
old French dramas of Corneille and Racine. In 
popular epic poetry it is a common feature. 
Achilles is edways yonng ; Helena, always heanti- 
foL In their versions of old classic traditions, the 
Writers of the middle ages converted Alexander, 
.^eas, and other ancient heroes, into good Chris- 
tian knights of the 12th century. In the Nibe- 
hm^enlied, Attila and Theodoric are good friends 
and allies, though the latter began to rei^ some 
forty years after the former. At the end of the 
poem, the heroine, who must have been nearly 
sixty years old, is still ‘ tbe beantifal Queen Kriem- 
hild.’ 

AnacletUSi the third (or perhaps fourth) of 
the popes. Little is known about him. He is 
thought to have died a martyr about the year 91. 
— Anacletus IL was the name taken by Pietro 
Pierleoni, who in 1130-38 held his own at xtonie as 
antipope to Innocent IL 

Anacoln'llion is a term employed both in 
Grammar and Rhetoric, to denote tbe absence of 
strict logical sequence in the grammatical con- 
struction. Good writers sometmes sacrifice the 
logical sequence to emphasis, clearness, or graceful 
arrangement. An example is Coleridge^ ‘His 
young and open soul — dissimulation is foreign to 
its habits.’ In colloquial speech, nothing is more 
common than examples of anacoluthon. 

Au&COnda [Eunectes murin'us), a large South 
American water-snake of the ^ Python family, 
closely related to the hoa-constrictor. The upwr 
part of the front of the head is armed with shi^d- 
like plates, replaced by scales farther hack. The 
minute ve^c^ nostrils at the end of the snout 



initiated. J. J. Barth61emy (q.'^ borrowed his 
name for that of the hero of his Voyage du JeuTie 
Anacharsis en Gr^ce (1788). 


Ana'chroniSin (Gr. ana, ‘hackwar^,’ chronos, 
‘ time ’ ), the erroneous reference of a oircumstance 
or custom to a wrong date ; as when Shakespeare, 
in Troilus and Gressma, makes Agamemnon quote 
Aristotle, or Raphael represents the Blessed Virgin 
as an Italian contadina. Etymologically, it should 
apply only to a date which is too eaily-^rocAron- 
tm, but it is also used of too late a date— pam- 
chronism. ATiRfibr n Tnams may he made in regard 
to mode of thought and style of writmg, as well 
as in regard to mere events ; and, inde^, many 
persons lack the historical sense and the feeling of 
historical perspective so much, that their whole 
conc^tions of the past are nothing but a contluu- 
ouB anachronism. It is difficult for a writer to 


project himself so completely into a p^t age as to 
breathe fredy in its atmosphere. Most of our 
so-called historical novels, however good as novels, 
are of hut littil& value to the serious studeut ox 
history. Even the glowing imaginatiou of a Scott 
or EingBley can barmy make more of their old-world 
figures than nineteenth-century men and women 
in antique garb. There is hardly a novel of its 
class that contains more study than Thackeray’s 
Esmond, yet here a Jacobite wmatlea ‘ Ldlliburlero,' 
and a book is spoken of in 1712 which was not 
published until 1750. Sometimes an anachronism 


can be entirely closed, a fact in association with 
the aquatic habit of the animal. In sixe it is 
hardly exceeded, unless by tbe pythons, as some 
specimens have measured from to 30 feet in 
length. The general colour of the adult is blackish 
gmeu, with rows of spots along the back and sides. 
Traces of tiie hinddegs can be detected. The 
anaconda is ovoviviparons. It is fonnd in the 
rivers of Guiana and Brazil, swimming like an eel, 
or floating with the stream, or lying in wait by the 
bank for the agoutis, pacas, capybaras, ant-eaters. 
Iguanas, &c. on which it feedk It is compara- 
tively helpless on land, and is then often kiUed. 
The skin is used for making booia and bags, the 
fat is also utilised, and the flesh is sometimes 
eaten. See Boa, and Ptthon, 

Ana’creoii) one of the most esteemed lyric 
poets of Greece, was hom about 660 B.a_at Tecs, 
an Ionian city in Asia Minor. With his fellaw- 
townsmen he emigrated to Abdera, in Thrace, 
on the approach of the FersianB. Thence he 
was invited to the court of Ptflycrates, the 
ruler of Samos ; and here he sang, in li^t and 
flowing strains, the praise of wine and heanty. 
After the death of Polycxates, ha wont to Athens, 
and was received with distinguished honour by 
Hipparchus. After the fall of Hipparchus, he 
apparently went to Teoe, and then to Ahdero, 
xmere tr^tion tells that he died at the age of 
86, rdioked by a grape. Great honours were 
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paid to liim after liis death ; Teos put his like- 
ned iipoa its coins, and a statue A^as raised to 
him on the Acropolis of Athens, which represented 
Mm in a state of vinous hilarity. 

Of his poems, only a few genmne fragments 
have been preserved, for the Orfas or Anacreontea 
are now admitted to he spiirioos. Of these there 
are aboat sixty, devoted to love and w ine, marked 
great simplicity and delicacy of expression, 
fertility of invention, and variety of illnstration- 
Moore found a congenial task in translating them 
into English verse. The genuine fragments appear 
in Bargk’s Poetce Lyrid Grtxici (5th ed. voL iii. 
IflOO h There are translations A\-ith notes hy Thomas 
Stanley (1651 ; new e(L 1906), Davidson (1915). 
Anacyclus* See Pelutoey of Spain. 

Anadyoia’ene (‘emerging’), a name given to 
Aphrodite from her being horn of the sea foam. 
Apelles gave tiie name it=5 celebrity from his master- 
piece, a painting of the goddess in the moment of 
rising from the aea, wringing her flowing wet hair 
Phryne was supposed to have supplied the model. 
Tile Caans placed the picture in the temple of 
Askiepios. Augustus placed it in the temple of 
Venus as the ancestress of the Julian honsa 

.4liadyr, or Anadie, a sea or gulf of North- 
ea«t tiiheria, and a resort of whalers. The Anadyr 
Eiver flou's into the Gulf of Anadyr, after a course 
of about 500 miles from the Stanovoi Mountains, 
through a rocky and barren country. 

AnxHila (Gr., ‘bloodlessneas’) denotes a con- 
dition_ in which the blood ia deficient either in 
qoantiU^ or quality for the adequate performance 
of its mnctiona The total qnantity of blood in 1 
tiie b<rfy may be diminished. More commonly 
there is no alteration in the total quantity, bnt 
the niiiul/er of red corpuscles is reduced below the 
noriual 3,000,000 per cnhic millimetre. Again, while 
there may be little or no diminntion in their 
number, the corpoacles may be small and poorly 
endowed with tfieir most important constituent, 
hsemoglobin, which acts as the carrier of oxygen 
front the^ lungs to the tissnes. Deficiency of 
Meotogiobin is the essential feature in all forms 
M amsmia. 

The ^mptoms due to ansemia per se are weak- 
nm ana la&gniH' ; breathlessness, palpitation, and 
iwtnw; headache, sleeplessness, and irritability; 
dig^tive troubles and, in women, menstrual dls- 
turbance. The patient nsnally looks pale, but in 
perwms who have been exposed to the weather this 
may not be comBpieuous, and the pallor must be 
swght M the Ups, gums, and the inner surface of 
the eyelids. ^ In cases where the anaemia is not 
aasocmted with severe illness the patient usually 
remains or becomes plnmp, partly because the 
tissues are not so raadilj oxidised, and partlv 
because of the patient’a letliargy. 

Perntcious antxmia ocean moet commonly be- 
tween the ages of thirty and fifty, though no affc 
IS exempt. In this country, at least, it ia more 
rammon in males. It may follow depressing con- 
ditions ^ of any kind, bnt in many instances no 
SMji history con be obtained. In typical cases, 
pesitjes tlie signs common to all ansemias, there 
is • lemon-yellow pallor of the sldn, a tendency to 
t gaatro-inteatinal disturbance. 
JUm bloml shows a remarkable reversion to the 
found in the early embryo. The number of 
rsa Mimuscles may fall to a lower figure than is 
iwached in any other condition- The hjBni(«lobin 
w Mcessatily diminished also, bnt the average size 
Of l^oorpuMles is greater than normal, so that 
ww OM UiOglobin valne of each corpnscle is in- 
•^jT***^ blood is said to show a high colour 

%e dmease is due to some unknown toxic I 
•gcoey amo^ng not ordy the blood but its source, J 


the led hone marrow. The condition i.s a seiions 
one. Acute cases may die within a month of 
onset, but chronic cases may live for moie than 
ten ye.ns. There is an extraordinai^ tendency to 
remission and relapse. Raw or lightly cooked 
liver, or liver extract, and pig’s stomach are useful. 

Chlorosis is the subject ot a separate article. 

Secondary or syinptomatic anmuma may ai'ise 
from a very large number of causes. The most 
obvious is haemorrhage, either from a wound, a 
ruptured vessel, or ulceiated suifacej-fiom various 
parts of tlie body in the bleeding diseases, fiom the 
respiiatoiv, nrinary, or genital passages. The sud- 
denness oj( onset in many of these conditions may 
add to the seventy of symptoms. Blood may lie 
lost so quickly that the heart cannot readily ac- 
commodate its work to the diminished quantity 
of fluid, and ciicnlatory embarrassment and faint- 
ness may lesult. Few conditions giie nse to such 
acute mental anxiety as haemorrhage. Other causes 
of secondary anaemia are blood destniction, from the 
action of such agencies as the malarial parasite; 

S OI sous which shorten the life of the corpuscles or 
iminish the activity of thebone-marrow — e.g.fevera, 
sepsis, cancer, and syphilis ; improper nounshment 
and unfavourable surroundings ; exhausting con- 
ditions, snch as chionic catarrh, Bright’s dmease, 
and prolonged lactation. The symptoms are often 
largmy masked by those of the causal condition 
which may also obscure the blood picture. In most 
cases theie is pallor without the yellow tint of per- 
nicioos anffimia or the gieen complexion of chlorosis. 
The colour index may be low, but seldom shows 
mnch departure from unity; i.e. coipuscles and 
hsemoglooin are reduced proportionately. The 
conrse and treatment vary wath the cause. 

Other varieties of anemia, snch as splmie 
anaemia and aplastic anaemia, are exceedingly rare. 
Certain diseases of the bone-marrow, such as leuco- 
cvthaemia, in which there ia a gieat increase in 
the number of white cells in the blood, were for- 
merly classified with the anmmias. Such con- 
ditions may be important causes of anmiuia, but 
are no longer inclnded among its manifestations. 

For miners’ aneemia, see AStkylostomiasis. 


term used to express a loss of sensibility to 
external impressions, which may involve a part 
or the whole surface of the body. It may occur 
naturally os the result of disease, or may be 
produced artificiaDy by the administration of 
ancesthetics. In some diseased conditions of the 
nwvous cantrra, a part of the body may become 
totally ins ens ible to pain, while in another part 
aensatira may be nimatuxally acute, constiMt- 
of iiyperMtheauL When a nerve ia 
pvided, there is no feeling of touch or paia referred 
to the p^ ^hich it supplies, because these aio 
cut off from communication with the brain • and 
in some diseases, as Enropean leprosy, a loss 
of sensation m patches of the skii is an 
ewly and choractenstic symptom. Inaensibilitv to 
erfe^ mpr^puB may he either general-le. 
^Mfang til© whole h^y, or local, where only that 
part IS affected to which the anaes^etic agent is 
apphed. --s «• 

In ancient writers, we read of insensibiKty or 
m^ermce to pain being obtained by means of 
In^an hemp (C&nnaSii indica), either smoked or 
ton into the stom^ The Chinese, more than 
1500 yem ago, used a preparation of hemp, or 
to annul pom. (fhe Greeks and BoSans 
used mmdragora for a similar purpose Ipoidn 
a^isthesmny, and as late as the^h cehtmr. 

vapour from a sponge filled with mandragoiii 
opium, and other s^trees was used. Themon- 
flk^ra, hoover, occ^onally induced convul- 
Bions, with other alarming symptoms ; and though 
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BuUein, an Engliah. physician (died 1679), mentions 
the possibility of putting patients who were to he 
operated upon into ‘ a tr^ce or a deepe terrible 
dieame ’ by its use, it gradually became obsolete, 
and was banished from the pharmacopoeia. John 
Baptista Porta, of Naples, in his work on Natural 
Magic (1507), speaks of a quintessence extracted 
from medicines by somniferous meyistrua. This 
was kept in leaden vessels, hermetically closed, lest 
the aura should escape. 'When it is used, the 
cover being removed, it is applied to the nostrils 
of the sleeper, who draws m the most subtile 
power of the vapour by smelling, and so blocks up 
the fortress of the senses, that he is plunged into 
the most profound sleCT, and cannot be roused 
without the greatest ehort. . . . These thinm are 
plain to the skdlful physician, but unintelligible to 
the wicked-’ In 17&, Dr Moore, of London, used 
compression on the nerves of a limb requinng 
amputation, but this method was in itself produc- 
tive of mu^ pain. In 1800, Sir Humphry Davy, 
experimenting with the nitrous oxide or laughing- 
gas, Bug^ted its usefulness as an aniesthetic ; and 
in 1828, Dr Hickman suggested carbonic acid gas. 

As early as 1795, Dr Pearson had used the vapoui 
of sulphuric ether for the relief of spasmodic ameo- 
tions of the respiration- The fact that sulphuric 
ether could produce insensibili^ was shown by 
the American physicians, Godwin (1822), Mitchell 
(1832), Jackson (1833), Wood and Bache (1834); 
but it was first used to prevent the pain of an 
operation in 1846, by Dr Morton, a dentist of 
Boston. The news or his success reached England 
on 17th December 1846 ; on the 22d, Mr Eobinson, 
a dentist, and Mr Liston, the eminent surgeon, 
operated on patients rendered msensible by the j 
inhalation of sulphuric ether. This material was 
extensively used for a year, when Sir J. Y. Simp- 
son, of Edinburgh, discovered the anaesthetic 
value of Chloiofonn (q.v.) when inhaled, and intro- 
duced the use of it into his department, midwifei'y. 
Since that time chloroform has been the ansestheuc 
in general use in Europe, but ether is preferred in 
America. It is now the opinion of most medical 
men that chloroform should not be given where 
there is weak action of the heart fiom disease. 
Other substances have been used by inhalation, 
such as nitrous oxide gas, which is the best and 
safest an&esthetic for operations that last only 
one or two minutes, as in the extinction of teeth. 
At present the safer combination is alcohol 1, 
chloiofoiTO 2, ether 3 parts, knowm as ‘ A.C.E.’ or 
‘1.2.3.’ ^ . . 

The employment of general aneesthetics in sur- 
gery has greatly increased the scope of the suigeon’s 
usefulness, and has been a meat boon to suneiing 
humanity. It is, however, riaught with a certain 
amount of danger. However much care may he 
taken in administration, au occasional fatal acci- 
dent occurs from the action of the anaesthetics em- 
ployed. In these cases there is generally disease 
of the heart, or a hypers^sitive nervous system, 
predisposing to sudden sinking, or to shock, or 
prececBng bronchitis or kidney trouhle. 

Local anaestiiesia., artificially produced, is of 
great value in min or operations, and in painfnl 
affections of limited areas of the body. It depends 
upon a paralysis of the sensory nerves of tbe 
part, and may be induced by the application of 
cold, or of medicinal agents. An ether spray 
thro^vn on the part produces such intense cold by its 
evaporation that the part is completely numbed, 
and a layer of ice forms on its aunace. The after 
effects, however, when reaction sets in, are veiy 
painfnl, and tb€9*e is dai^er tiiat in weak con- 
stitutions sloughing and uleeratioa may follow. 
Of medicinal agents, cocotne is prepared from the 
coca shrub of Pern [Erythroastflon Coca). In the 


form of a five to ten per cent, waterj’- solution, this 
drug is introduced mto the tissues by a hypo- 
dermic needle, and produces complete ansesthesia 
of the part thus treated in from three to fifteen 
minutes. Rarely it produces giddiness, but has 
no unpleasant local after effects. Thymol, men- 
thol, acomte, belladonna, chloroform (the last 
three as the weU-known ABC liniment ), phenol, 
chloral, and Tudiflu hemp, have also a local anies- 
thetic action if rubbed on the skin, or applied to 
abraded snrfacea 


Ati again s . See Pimpernel. 

Aaagn i , a to\\Ti of Italy, on a hill, 40 miles ESE. 
of Rome The seat of a bishop since 487, it has an 
old, but much modernised catnedral, and was the 
birthplace of four popes — Innocent III , Gre^ry 
IX., Alexander IV., and Boniface VIII. TThe 
chi^ city of the Hemici, it was a place of im- 
portance during the whole period of Roman history, 
and Virgil mentions it as ‘wealthy Anagnia..’ Pop. 
(1921) 10,604. 

Afi' ag r awi (Gr. ana, ‘np,’ and gramma, ‘a 
letter m the alphabet’ ), the transposition of 
the letters of a word, phrase, or short sent^ce, 
BO as to form a new word or sentence. It origin- 
ally signified a simple reversal of the order of 
letters, but bos long Irame the sense in which it is 
now used. The Gahalists attached great import- 
ance to anagrams, believing in some relation of 
them to the character or dratiny of the persons 
from whose names they w’ere formed. Plato enter- 
tained a similar notion, and the later Platoniate 
rivalled the Cabolists in ascrihing to them mysteri- 
ous virtnes. Although now classed among follies, 
or at best among ingenious trifles, anagrams 
formerlv employed the most serious minds, and 
some of the Puritan writers commended the use 
of them. Cotton Mather, in his elegy on the death 
of John Wilson, the first pastor of Boston, in New 
England, mentions 

EIb care to guide hie flock and feed Ills Ismbs 
I By "words, "work^ prayers, psali nfl , slms, and aTto^TtuM. 


The best anagrams are such as^ have, in the new 
order of letters, some signification appropriate to 
that from which they are formed. It was a gre^ 
triumph of the medieval anogrammatist to find in 
E’ilates question, * Q^id est ventasl* (What u 
truth?) its own ajiBwer : 'Est vir qui adest' (It is 
the man who is here). With equal appropriate- 
ueas, Horatio Nelson may read ‘ Honor est a Nuo 
(Honour is from the Nile), and Florence Nightin- 
gale, ‘Flit on, cheering angeL’ Anagrams, m the 
days of ^eir popnlanty, were much employed, 
both for complimentary and for satirical puipcete; 
and no little straining was often employed^ ^ 
omission, addition, or alteration of letters, Mwougl^ 
of eonise, the merit of an anagram depended muon 
upon its accuracy. . „ . ^ _ 

TL© anEgram of Mane Touchot, the Bsm© & 
favourite mistress of Charles IX. of Fronee, 
read * le charms tovi* (I charm eve^ one); ^ 
flatterers of James L of England found in to 
name. James Stuart, ‘a just master, pd wrov^ 
his right bo the British monarchy, m the descraia' 
ant of the mythical King ^tlmr. from 
Charto Jamea Stuart, which hecoinee Claims 
Arthur's Seat.’ Perhaps the happiest anapain 
was that which failed to restw t 

Lady Eleanor Davies, the wife jrf 
Danes the poet Tbe pow w half- 

crazy, and she began to 
phSesB, because she 

letters her own name eenid fee read Reveal, 

O Daniel’ PoJitkal ™ 

game under Chiriles L. ^und hei- 

Slaiwdgned fesfeat to Court of agh 

Sa. jSshb reasoned with her in 
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vain, until the Dean of Arches langhed her ont of 
court by huding also in her name, Dame Eleanor 
Davies, the unfortunate words, ‘ Never soe mad a 
Ladie.' 

Mnny of the pseudonyms adopted by authors 
have iwen merely transposed forms of Iheir own 
names ; thus Calvin os becomes * Aleninas ; ’ 
Francois Rabelais, 'Alcofnbas Nasier;’ Bryan 
Waller Procter, * Bar^ Corn-wall, poet ’ The most 
famous name of this class, that of ‘Voltaire,’ 
■was formed from ‘ Arouet, I. j.’ — i e. ‘Arouet le 
jeune ( the younger).’ See Wheatley, On Anagrams 
tlS62). 

An^lmac (a term signifying, in the old Mexi- 
can language, ‘ near the water the original name 
of the coast of Mexico, came later to be applied to 
the wiiole of the ancient kingdom of Mexico It is 
now used to designate either the wliole of the table- 
land of Mexico or certain portions thereof, more 
or less extensive, with the capital as a common 
centre. This plateau has a height of from 6000 
to SOW feet aoove the sea, and la generally level, 
though the great volcanoes of Jonillo ani Popo- 
catepetl rise ont of it. The plateau, which com- 

£ rises three-fifths of the republic of Mexico, is 
Dunded east and west by the two great cliains of 
the Cordilleras. The Anahualtecas are the Azte<^. 
See Mexico. 

An'akim, a people living in the south of Pales- 
tine, and especially about Hebron, then called 
Kirjath-arba. They are described in Scripture as 
a race of giants, and their name piay come from a 
Hebrew root meaning strength or stature. They 
aro also called ‘ Sons of Anak,’ and were dispos- 
sessed by Joshua. See Num, xiii. 

or Analcim^ a ^lite of composition 
Na^IySi^Oij^HaO, found in pink or white psendo- 
cnbic crystals. 

_ Anal Crlands, poaches from the end of the 
intestine beside the anus. They occur especially in 
mammals, but also in snakes, lixards, and other 
reptiles, and in some invertebrates, such as insects 
Mid consLsjt of cells which exhibit a special develop- 
ment of the general glandular properties so abnnd- 
totly associated with the skm. It is impossible to 
draw My hard and fast line between tme anal glands 
and the numerons glandular pouches occurnng in 
vat^ of the body— e.g. head, back, gtoin, 
lunbB, and external generative organs. The aecre- ' 
tion of tte glandular cells has usually a strong 
smell,^ and a fatty or oily composition. They are 
sometimes of protective advantage, and in other 
to aexud attraction. See 
tom ’ Beaver, Civet, 

» techi^ term in Biology, used 
to denote phynological independent of morpho- 
togical r^mblance. Organs are ajialogous to 
or ^ an^oguea, when they per- 
form the same function, though thev 
altogether different in st^ctmS^V^i S oi 

ab.rt,ao4theTO.raof MWt 

who, thw an am- 
rtracted on the same plan, undergo a amilar de- 



tJ«wingofabata^b^thanorc^u7^^^^^^^ 

See Darwinian Theory, Morphology. 

. ®87» ft term, oiiginallv Greek wLfAi. 

wgngffM^jgreement or coneBp<Inden^to cerS 
g^^^^een tl^gs in other respects differSt 
bLSJmt! r^mhlance of relatioS? aHn Se 
fs to the mind what light is to 
it to signify 

o^ufthty of ratios, and it has retained tbfg 


sense m mathematics ; but it is a term little used 
in the exact sciences, and of very frequent use in 
every other department of knowledge and of human 
oftaira. In Grammar, we speak of -the analogy of 
language — i.e. the correspondence of a word or 

E hrase -with the genius of the language, as learned 
I 'om the manner in -which its words and phmses 
' are ordinarily formed. Analogy, in fact, supposes 
a rule inferred from observation of instances, and 
upon the application of -which, in other instances 
not precisely, hut m some respects, similar, we 
venture, -with more or less corLficfence, according to 
the degree of ascertained similarity, and accorcung 
to the extent of observation from which our know- 
ledge of the rule has been derived. The opposite 
to andogy is anmnaly ( Gr. , ‘ irregularity ’ ) ; and this 
term is used not only in grammar, but -with refer- 
ence to objects of natural history -which in any 
respect are exce^ons to the ordinary role of their 
class or kind. Here analogy strictly means the 
resemblance of function between organs which are 
essentially different (see Analogue, above) 

In the progress of science, analo^es have been 
discovered pervading all nature, and upon which 
conclusions are often based -with great confidence 
Md safety. It is a kind of presumptive reason- 
ing^ from parallel _ cases that indeed warrants only 

C ’ able conclusions ; but the prohabili-ty may 
me of a very high degree, and in the affaire 
of life we must often act upon condusions thus 
attamed. Reasoning from analogy, however, 
requires much caution in the reasoner. Yet even 
when its conclusions are very uncertain, they 
often serve to guide inquiry and le^ to dis- 
covery. Many of the most brilliant discoveries 
recently made in natural science were the re^t 
of investigations thus directed. Where the proper 
mdence of truth is of another kind, arguments 
from analogy ore often of great use for the 
removal of otoections, It is thus that they are 
employe by Bishop Butler in his Analogy of Re- 
Itgton, Nainiral and Revealed, to the Qanstitutifm 
and Course of Nature. In law, reasoning from 
ai^ogy^ mi^ often, to a certam extent, be ad- 
mitted m the application of statutes to particular 
cases. Upon similar reasoning the practice of medi- 
cine very much depends. To discover the mean- 
mg of any literary work, it is also often necessary ; 
the sense of uie author in a passage somewhat 
obscure being in some measure aetenuined accord- 
ing to passages in which he has expressed himself 
more clearfy. The application of this rule is a 
pomt of difference between Protestants and Roman 
Gathohes, tee latter insisting upon the interpreta- 
tion of difficult passages in the Bible solely bv 
ecclesiasti^l tradition and authority, -vv'hile the 
lonner claim the right -to apply analogy. 

In grammar the term false analogy is often 
Mplied to the development of forms white could not 
nave arisen but for association -with existing forms 
Abundant examples are to be found among English 
strong verte, aa strove, on the analogy of drove, &c. 

‘toking apart’) audits converse 

to d^gnate two complementary ^cSea 
tee corr^tives of ei^ other, empl^LT ch^! 

logic, mathematics, and philosop!^ Anal-ysis 
IS the resolution of a whol^ into Ite 
pBJrts, the tmemg of things to their source md so 
^TOvermg the general principles underlying indi- 
; Syn&esis^s tee expffio“ of 
totefs principle which are 

Analysis, 

M the ^Intion of our expenence into its orimnS 

’■ ’"’lulesyntftis 

is an artificial reconstruction. We s-DeAk nf an 
metnod , and both are necessary, the one co^g to 
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the assistance of the other to secnre against error, 
and promote the ascertainment of truth. The ana- 
lytic method proceeds from the examination of 
facts to the determination of principles, from the 
individnal to the nniversal ; ■whilst the synthetic 
method proceeds to the determination of conse- ? 
Quences from principles known or assumed, to the 
uidividual from the universaJ. It will thus he 
seen that they are really two necessary parts 
of the same method, and that, whereas the value 
of the synthesis depends on the accuracy of the 
analysis which has established the principle from 
which the syn'thesis sets out, so, on the other 
hand, an analysis which does not aspire 'to a 
synthesis, halts on the way. Synthesis with- 
out analysis gives a false science, since it is a pure 
imagination, based simply on hypothesis ; and ana- 
lysis without synthesis mves an incomplete science. 
The ideal of science and of philosophy can only he 
attained by a method which combines the two pro- 
cesses, and the trat of the peif^tion of a theory is 
the l^armony of the results obtained by them. 

The port of Herbert Spencer’s PsySiology which 
he calls Special Analysis (following the premninary 
General Analysis), Jhas ‘for i'ts aim, 'to resolve 
each species of cognition into its components. 
Commencing with the most involved ones, it 
seeks by successive decompositions to reduce 
cognitionB of eve:^ order 'to those of the simplest 
land j and so, finally, 'to make apparent the 
common nature of all "thought, and disclose i'ts 
ultimate consti"tuenta ; ’ while the synthesis de- 
scribes the nature and genesis of the different 
modes of intelligence, m Logie, analysis is the 
division of a concept into the qualities or attributes 
of which it is conati'tuted (see Abstbaction ), 
whilst synthesis is the reverse process of adding 
together the qualities or attributes which deter- 
mme a particular concrete. See Generalisation, 
Induction, Logic, Alg^ba, Geobietry. 

In Grammar, analysis is a term much used since 
1852 for the school exercise of distinguishing the 
different elements composing^ a sentence, or^ any 
part of it. It is allied ■to logical analysis, being a 
systematic resolution of the sen'tence into elements, 
performing different functions in the expression of 
thought, with defini-be relations to the whole sen- 
tence and to each other, as subject and predicate, 
with their respective enlargenieTUs. Dr Morell was 
one of the first of KTiglish grammarians to make a 
systematic 'use of this me'thod in books for "teaching. 

MatTiematical Analysis, in the modem sense of 
the term, is the method of treating all quantities as 
unknown numbers, and representing them for this 
purpose by symbols, such as letters, the relations 
subsisting among them being thus stated and sub- 
jected to farther investigation. It is therefore the 
same tbin g with algebra in the widest sense of that 
term, although the term algebra is more strictly 
limited to what relates "bo equations, and thus de- 
notes only the first part of analysis. The second 

S ort of it, or analysis more strict^ so called, is 
ivided into "the Analysis of Fini"be (Quantities, anti 
the Analysis of Infinite Quan"titi^. To the former, 
also called "the Theory of Functions, belong the 
subjects of Series, Logarithms, Curves, &c. The 
Analysis of Infinites comprehends the Differential 
Calculus, the Integral Calculus, and the Calculus 
of Variations (see the several articles). To the 
diligflTit. prosecution of mathematical analysis by 
minds of the greatest acuteness, is to be ascribed 
the great progress both of pure and applied mathe- 
mai^ within the last two centuries. 

The analysis of the snciwt mathematicians was 
a thing entirely different ^m this, and consisted 
simply in the application of the analytic method as 
oppo^ to the synthetic, to the solution of geo- 
metrical questions. That which was to he proved 


being in the first place assumed, an inquur was in- 
stituted into those things upon which it depended, 
and thns the investigation proceeded, as it were, 
back, until something was reached which was 
already ascertained, and from which the new pro- 
position might he seen by necessary consequence to 
now. A reversal of the at^s of the inquiry now 
gave "the synthetical proof of the proposition. The 
modem mathematical analysis affords a much more 
easy and rapid means of sol"ving geometrical ques- 
tions ; hut the ancient analysis also afforded oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of nauch acuteness, and "waa 
the cmef instrument of the advancement of mathe- 
matical science "until comparativelv recent times. 
The invention of it is ascribed to Pfa"to ; but of the 
works of the ancien"bs on geometrical analysis none 
are extant, except some portions of those of Enchd, 
Apollonius of Perga, and Arcbimedes. 

AnalysiSf in Chemistry, is the term ap^ed 
to that department of e^errmental science ^mch 
bfi.q for its object the chemical disunion or separation 
of the cons"titiien"t3 of a compound snhstance : thns, 
the resolu'tion of water into its components^ hydro- 
gen and oxygen ; of common salt in'to chlorine and 
sodium ; of marble in'to lime and carbonic amd ; of 
rust in'to iron and oxygen ; of sugar into^ carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen ; and of chloroform into car- 
bon, hydrogen, and chlorine — are all examples of 
chemical analysis. This department of chemistry, 
therefore, takes cognisance of the breaking down 
of the more complex or compound substances into 
their more simple and elementary constituents, and 
is antagonistic "to chemical synthesis, which treats 
of the union of the more simple or elementary bodira 
to produce the more complex or conmound. Chemi- 
caA analysis is of two kinds : Qualitative analjaiB, 
which determines the quality or nature of the in- 
gredients of a compound, without regard to the 
quantity of each which may be pre^nt ; and quan- 
titative analysis, which calls in the aid of the btuance 
or measure, and estimate the exact proportion, by 
weight or volume, in which the several constituents 
are 'united. Thus, qualiiative analysis informs us 
what water, marble, common salt, &c. are com- 
posed of ; but it remains for quantitative analysis 
to "tell ns that water consists of 1 part of hydro- 
gen by weight "united "with 8 parts o^ oxygen ; that 
marble is composed of 56 pajts of lime, and 44 of 
corhonic acid ; common salt, of 35i parts of chlo- 
rine, and 23 of sodium ; turpentine, of 30 carbon, 
and 4 hydrogen ; chloroform, of 12 carbon, 1 hydro- 
gen, and 106i chlorine. 

The divisions of inorganic (mmeral) cneinistiy 
and organic (vegetable and animal) chemistry have 
led to a corresponding classifiiation of cheimcal 
analysis into inorganic analysis, comprehratog 
the processes followed and the results obtained in 
the mves'tigation of the atmosphere, water, sous, 
p ,Tifl rocks ; and organic analysis, treating of th e 
modes of isolation, and the nature, of the ingredi- 
ents found in or derived from o^anised strueturffl 

plantB ajid ajiiinals. Both departments 

afford examples of what are called proxma^ and 
'ultimate analysiB. Proximate andysiB is the re- 
solution of a compound substance into conyponents 
which are thmnselves compound: thus, in luor- 

. 1 1,1.. nonln-Ajl infjV llTTlfl 


ganic chemistry, marble is resolved mto 
( «»lwTiTn united with oxygen ) and earwaiic acid 
(carbon with oxygen) j "whilst ultimate analysm 
comprehends the (Baunion of a componro in'to its 
elements or the simplest forma of ma^: tfius, 
lime into calcium and oxygen; carbonic acto into 
carbon and oxygen; w a^ 
oxygen. Organic chemi^aty affords 
examples of each class.: thus, ordinary wheat^our, 
when subjected to preaumate ^ 

its proximate etHupcmenta, gluten (vegetable fibw ), 
albumen, starch, gum, oil, and sahne matter; 
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but each of these proximate in^etlients is in itself 
txunpcnmd, and when they undet^o nltimate analy- 
as, the gluten and albumen yield, as their ultimate 
elements or constituents, carbon, hydrogen, osx- 
gen, nitrogen, snlphnr, and phosphorus ; and the 
starch, sugar, gum, and oil are found built up of 
carlKiu, hvfirtigen, and oxygen. 

Several other terms are in use in chemical 
treatises : tntis. Gaft analysis is applied to the pro- 
cesses employed m the examination of the vanous 
gases, aii*i is every day becoming of more and more 
iinjKinaiice and inter^t, Metallurgic analysis m- 
elmiea the <;melting of metallic ores, the assay of 
alloys of gold, silver, iSrc., and, in general, evety- 
thing that pertains to the nltimate analysis of 
metallic or^ and coinponnds. Atp'iculiural analy- 
sis is restricted to the e.xamination of raannres, 
feeding stuffs, and soils ; Jfedical or Physiological 
analysis, to the investi^tion of blood, uiine, and 
other animal fluids and juices, and the examination 
of luetJicirial compoands ; wliilst Commercial analj'- 
si'* ^ the terra used where great accuracy or nicety 
of Lletail is nut required in an analysis, but where 
the CLinimercially important constituents alone are 
determined, as the separation and recording of the 
^onst of phospliates, ammonia, and alkaJme salts 
in a saniple of guano ; the total amount of saline 
matter in a certain water ; the iron in an ironstone, 
the lime in a limestone, &c. 

(ienerally speakiag, there are three methods in 
use in anmysis. These are the Volumetric, Gravi- 
metne, and Spectroscopic. The Volumetric method 
submits the sample to certain characteristic reac- 
tions, emplo^g as reagents liquids of known 
strenrth, called standard solutions ; and by rriPfiTia 
rf colour tests determines when a certain reaction 
is complete (see Alkaiimetby). From the data 
thus obtained, it is possible to calculate the weight 
of substancepresent in the sample under examina- 
tion. The (rraeimetrie, on the other hand, seeks 
to precipitate the metal or other substance in a 
convenient fom far weidiing, and makes constant 
use ot the Balance. The jSbectroscqpic method 
•ieMnds on the separation of the different rays of 
bght bv means of a spectroscope (see Specteum). 
The snlatance under examination is usually volati* 
taed m the flame of a Bunsen bnrner ; and when 
the spwttoBcope is applied, coloured lines, varying 
with different substances, are seen across the 
apectrum, and enable the analyst to detect the 
most minute proportions with certainty. 

or PhaemacexjticaIi Analysis 
differa from inorganic or organic analysiB, pure and 
mmple, m deali^ asnally with complex fixtures, 

“ ““PoeaAle.to apply testa having a 
^nite vaJiM as to the information they affoid. 
Thw, a miitw of various inorganic salts can be 
a^ysed with certainty by prSSing on^efl! 

yrt, no one can hi confidmt 
m the analj^ of an unknown mixture containing 
per^Mce, sirups or tinctnres, along with infnsioM 

T^sneha^SZ? 

It IS neeessan' to apply many physical processes 

enta as to render it possible to recognise them eith^ 
by appe^ce, odour, or Bpeoic test. S 

about that a knowl^ of^nerimStS 

essential to 



ax -I.™ mwj 100 081*101688 Of 

mixture, but for details 
wtjrww must insult a practieal treatise. 

^ iXi ftttrftoH. --The mixture being placed in a 
fanmhed ^th a thermometer, heat is 
SKi boiling-point noted. If this 

SbSSm .that the mixtS^ 

««»» men than <we volatile liquid j and by 


separating the various portions of distillate, accord- 
mg to the temperature at which they pass over, it 
is often possible to obtain the samples suihciently 
pure to be recognised. The term fractionation or 
fractional distillation is apphed to this method. If 
a non-volatile residue remams in the flask, it must 
be exommed from other pomts of view. Thus, 
substances may be divided mto . ( 1 ) Volatile — e.g. 
alcohol, ether, &c. j (2) Not volatile except along 
with other bodies — e.g. glycerine, which cannot be 
distilled alone, but passes over along with water 
vapour; (3) Non-volatile — eg. fixed oils, olive, 
rape, &c. 

Solution . — This may be applied in two ways. 
The solvent, he it alcohol, ether, water, or other 
hqiiid, IS shaken with the substance under examina- 
tion, and in many cases dissolves one ingredient, to 
the exclusion of others. Thus, it is desired to 
know how much oxide of iron is present in a sample 
of polishing-paste. Treatment with ether dissolves 
the fatty substances, and leaves the oxide free to be 
estimated in the usual manner. The other way 
consists in shaking ether or chloroform with the 
watery solution of the _ substance, when it will be 
found that some of the ingredients (more soluble in 
these liquids th^ in water) have been dissolved, 
and may be obtained on evaporation. 

Rotation of the Polarised Ray . — It is found 
that many substances, and even the solutionB 
of optically active compounds, have the power of 
rotating the plane of polaadsation of a ray of light, 
and m many cases the extent of tbia rotation is 
sufficient to detect not only the presence but even 
the proportions _ of the substance to which it is 
due. Snch bodies as sugar, turpentine, alkaloids, 
camphor, albumen, &e. exert this power. 

Fluorescence ( q.v. ) is often of great assistance in 
commercial analyais. Thus, it is possible to pro- 
nounce the intense bitterness of a shrup to be due 
not to quinine, but to some other bitter, if no fluor- 
escence is apparent ; while the gi*een fluorescence 
often noted on pens is a dear indication that the 
^ employed contains some colouring matter other 
than indigo, probabty an aniline dye 
Mating and Solidifying The knowledge 

of this IS of much importance, as, for example, in a 
ca^ where common or other resins had been mixed 
with ^aU pieces of ambei*. In such a case, the 
more fnmble resin woifld melt and run away, feav- 
mg the bodies of higher melting-point. In other 
cas^ ^here no separation takes place, as with 
anom kinds of wax, it enables tne presence of 
or other foreign bodies to be detected. 
Multeration of esstotial and fixed oils may 
fTMumtiy be exposed by this simple test. ^ 

platinum or a porcelain 
method of removing organic 

gniTily, the colorn, odom, taste, 

e8Pe <»iH.n^ ?T. ^ h instrument, 

a watch-glf^ wefuUy heated under 

prindulea^riflld ^^oids and. other active 

eiyst^line^foiTn® having a oharacterietio 

^raume form, which is easilv reooimiRfid wb«n 
exammed under the mierosc^^ recognised when 
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Microscopical Examination is a sine quA non when 
flouTj or indeed any organic powder, is in question. 
Under the microscope, the different forma of starch 
are easily recognised, and by countmg the granules 
of each variety m the visible field, one con arrive 
at the approximate proportions of each that are 
present. 

Such, then, are some of the most valuable 
method of commercial analysis ; and m the 
examination of an unknown substance, many or 
all of them must be tried, the ingenuity of the 
chemist having here unbounded _ scope. _ For 
instance, supposing a mixture contained olive-oil, 
chloroform, glycerine, alcohol, and flour, the follow- 
ing course {capable of infinite variation) would 
soon lead to the detection of its ingredients. The 
microscope would at once pronounce as to the name 
of the starch, and after :Utration through paper, the 
liquid being placed in a flask and heated, the 
chloroform and alcohol would pass over into the 
receiver. The residue of glyce^e and ohve-oil 
being non-miscible, could be readily separated into 
its two constituents, each of which could be recog- 
nised by specific gravity, taste, or solubility, as 
well as other more chemic^ tests. The chloroform 
and alcohol, on being poured into water, would at 
once separate into two layers, the lower of chloro- 
form with a trace of alcohol, the upper of water 
and alcohol with a trace of chloroform. Numerous 
precautions are of course necessary to m^e sure 
that no substance remains undetected, and in _many 
cases the chemist tries to re-combine his mixture 
from the separate pure ingredients, so as to mve 
greater certainty to nia condusiona. Such a method 
w called the synthetic one. See Adulteeation. 

Organic Analysis. — The analysis of that class 
of substances commonly known as organic com- 
pounds, is a process which requires to be varied 
very considerably, according to the nature of the 
compound to be analysed, and according to the 
elements which it contaias. Every so-called 
organic compound contains carbon as one of _ its 
constituents, but no sharp distinction, 
except of a purdy artificial kind, con be drawn 
between organic and inorganic carbon compounds. 
Those elements which, besidea carbon, are pre- 
eminently conspicuous in the composition of the 
majority of undoubtedly organic compounds, are 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. Many hundreds 
or compounds exist which contain only carbon and 
hydrogen j some very large classes of compounds 
contain oxygen in addition to these two ; while 


compounds containing nitrogen, in addition to 
hydrogen, or oxygen, or both, are also verj* nume- 
rous. Besides these large classes, however, many 
organic compoimds exist, containing sulphur, phos- 
phorus, chlorine, bromme, iodine, or other non- 
metallic element, or almost any of the known 
metals. 

When a new compound has been isolated in 
what IB beheved to m a pure state, it is of the 
utmost importance, from a chemical point of view, 
that its qualitative and quantitative composition 
should be determined. From its origin, it is often 
possible to say what elements it is likely or un- 
ukely to contain, hut a qualitative search must 
he made to prove the presence or absence of par- 
ticular elements. In order to t-est for carbon, and 
simnltaneously for hydrogen, the substance is 
mixed with black oxide of copper {cupric oxide), 
which, as well as the substance itself, must be quite 
free fmm moisture, and then heated to redness in 
a hard glass tube. Carbon is oxidised, by the 
oxygen of the cupric oxide, to carbonic acid, which 
may he recognised by passing it through a small 
bent tube, containing m the bend a few drtms of 
lime-water, when a white precipitate of calcium 
carbonate is produced; hydrogen is also oxidised, 
forming water, drops of which will condense in a 
cold glass tube placed in front of the one contain- 
ing the Ume-water. The test usually empIoyed_ in 
, searching for nitrogen, is to heat a small quantity 
of the substance with a fragment of sodium in_ a 
narrow glass tube, then to gnnd np the tube and its 
contents under water, and to seex in the solution 
thus obtained for the presence of sodium cyanide. 
The presence of oxygen may be ascertained by 
heating the substance to he tested, to a red heat 
in a current of pure and dry hydrogen gas, and 
observing the formation of water. The methods 
of testinjg for other elements cannot he discussed 
at length, but the general rule is to destroy the 
oiganic matter, either by heating alone, or by^^the 
a^on of powerful oxidising agents, such as nitric 
acid, and then to test by suitable means, as in 
inorganic analysiB, for the products formed by such 
heating or oxidation. 

The simplest case of the quantitative analysis 
of an organic compound is that when the com- 
pound contains carbon and hydrogen only, or these 
two along with o^gen. In such a ca^, the 
method mmost universally adopted now is what 
is known as the open, tuhe comoustion method, ^or 
the combustion of the substance in a tube contain- 



Apparatoa fitted for an Open Tube ComlraHHon ; 

ab is the oamhustion tube ahoim sepaxat^y, the ends being fitted with. 

#jfl onpric oside ocBifiiied, by eroppeis of asbestos at ee,' d is the 

nairow the air passege and prevent backward difftiHhMi 5 S is the gM nirnace ; p, aw 1 '■ 

pieces of solid cansidc potaah, and pmnlce-afcone soaked in sulphnrio a<M reapecti^y, snlohinlc 

hie stand p snppwts tabw L m. and n, which absorb the products of the cambusthm ; 0 conWia a dKg» oCatamg snlpburtc 
add, Mod sexTSB to indicate the mte of exit of gas babbles. 



ing red-hot cupiio oxide, tiirough which a cur^t 
of air or oxygen is passed during the operation. 
For the purpose of such a combustian, a tube of 
infumble glass is employed, some thiriy 
long, open at both ^d^ and having an 


internal bore of abouthadf « “ 

filled, from ihe middfe to within two inches or so 
of one end, witii eosrt^ powdered cupnc o^de, 
which is head in ite V two plugs of 
tightiy packed aelwetot The ends axe fitted with 
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Btoppers of red rubber, perforated so as to admit 
of tne introduction of narrow glass tubes. Thus 
arranged, the tube is placed bonzontally, with the 
ends projecting aljout two inches at each side, in 
a gas funiace t which is the modem representative 
of tlie old charcf^ furnace at one time exclusively 
UBe*ib anrl carefollv heated up to bright redness, 
while a current of drj* air or oxygen Ls passed 
slowly through it. entering at the end which is not 
occupies! by the cupric oxide, and passing out 
again at the other end. This preliminary ignition 
is to remove all traces of organic matter and 
moisture from the tube itself, and its contents, 
and it is continued for half an hour or longer. 
The current of air or oxygen is purified from traces 
of carbonic acid, and from aqueous vapour, by 
passing it first through strong solution ot caustic 
pot%t<h contained in a washing-liortle, next through 
a tube containing pieces of solid caustic potash, 
and finally through one or more tubes contain- 
ing fragnients of puniiee moistened with strong 
sulphuric acid. nen the ignition has been con- 
tinued for a =a?ficientlv long time, part of the gas is 
tumal out, so as to ollou the front part' of the tube 
to cooi, the cupric oxide, however, being kept hot. 
After tliis, the loeiyAedl tubes, which ore to collect 
the prwJucts of the combustion, are fitted air-tight 
to the exit end of the combustion tube. These 
consist of, first, a U tube of special shape, packed 
with fr^Tnents of painice moistened with strong 
Bulphunc acid, in which the whole of the water is 
eondensed and collected ; and second, one or more 
U tuliM containing granulated aoda lime* in which 
carbonic acid m absorbed. Before escaping from 
the last soda-lime tube, the unabsorbed gases p»>ga 
through a short layer of fragments of dried calcium 
chloride, to retain wmter vapour Unrated hv the 
action of carlninic acid on the soda-lime. "WTien 
the front part of the tulie is nearly cold, the india- 
rubber stopper Ls removed, the weighed quantitv 
of the substance to be analysed, contained in a 
pl^tinucu uT porcblQiiii ^boat,* is introduced into 
the talw, and the stopper rapidly replaced. A 
Blow current of dry air being again passed thxouc^h 
the tube, the substance is then very slowly and 
eautiouslv heated, so as to cause it to "burn slbwlv 
ww, by degrees, the whole of the cool part of the 
tu^ w heated, eventually to bright redness, mid 
this best is maintained until the substance is 
rompletely burned, oxj'gen being passed through 
to compete the process if neceasaiy. The products 
of i^bustion are entirely swept out of the com- 
bustion tube, and into the wdghed tubes, by con- 
tinuing the air-current for some time afteV the 
en-^ly burned. These tubes are 
then detached, allowed to cool, and weighed- The 
percentages of hydrogen and carbon m the sub- 
stance are calculated from the weights of water 
and earlionic acid respectively obfaOned. 

. ^ rule, the percentage of oxygen contained 

m an organic aub^ce is estimated by difference, 
be^eial methods for the direct determination of 
oxygen have been proposed, but mme of these have 
come mto common use. 

Nitrogen is determined eitlier by converting it 
mto aiiijuoma and ascertaining the quantity oftbis 
which IS produee<i, or (when the nature of the 
sufjetance to l»e analysed requires it) by cam’ing 
o«s a combustion of a special kind, with cupric 
ouae m a tulie elos&i at one end, measuring the 
v^ame of the nitrogen which is obtained, and, bv 
*w of a simple^ foimnia, calculating its w'eight. 
conversion into ammonia is effected either by 
ttm substance to redness with soda-lime 
« ^ firat bmluig it with sulphuric acid and then 

si^uun and calciom hydrates, 
solution, and 


boiling the ammonium sulphate so formed with 
I excess of caustic alkali ; but these methods are not 
1 applicable to all substances, and hence the com- 
' bustion method must often be employed. 

The methods employed to determine the quanti- 
ti^ of elements Jess frequently occurring os con- 
stitnents of organic compounds, such as sulphur, 
phosphorus, iodine, &c., are very nninerouB, and 
some are very complicated ; hence they could not 
profitably be discussed here in any det^ Suffice 
it to say, as has been said already under the quali- 
tative testing, that the first step is almost invari- 
ably one involving the destruction of the organic 
compound as such, by some oxidising process, 
after which the products can be treated exactly as 
would be done in inorganic quantitative analysis. 

Analysis, Positive Ray. See Positive Rays. 

Analysis, Spectrum See Spectrum. 

Analysis Public. It is the duty of every 
local authority entrusted ivitli the enfoi cement of 
the laws relating to the sale of food and drugs to 
appoint one or more persons possessing competent 
knowledge, skill, and experience, as analysts of all 
articles of food and dmgs sold within their district. 
Both the appointment and the removal of a public 
analyst are subjeot to the approval of the Ministry 
of Health, or, in Scotland, of the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. 

Any purchaser of au article of food or of a drug 
is entitled to submit it for analysis to the analyst 
for the place within which it is purchased, on pay- 
ment to such analyst of a sum not exceeding 10a. 6d, 
and to receive from him a certificate of the result of 
his analysis. With a view to the more effectual pro- 
toction of the public, sec. 13 of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875, provides that any medical officer of 
Itealthjinspectorof nuisances, orinspectoi of weights 
and measures, or any inspector of a market, or any 
police consteble, under the direction and at the 
coat or the local anthonty charged with the execu- 
tion of the act, may procure any sample of food or 
drugs, and if he suspect it to have been sold to him 
contrary to any provision of the act, sboll submit 
It to the public analyst for examination. The 
analyst, on receiving paymeut of 10s. 6d., must 
anaij'se the article and give to the officer a certi- 
ficate specifying the result of the analysis. When 
any ffiioh offic6t applies to pnrcliaae any article of 
food or any drug exposed for sale in any premises 
or in any shop or street or open place of public 
resort, a rerusal to sell by tlie person exposing the 
article for sde renders him liable to a penalty of 
£10. A public officer purchasing any artide with 
the intention of submitting it to analysis must, 
afte^he purch^ has been completed, forthwith 
not^to the seller his intention to have it analysed 
by the public analyst, and must divide the article 
mto three parts to be then and there separated, 
part being marked and sealed or fastened up 
m such wanner as its nature permits. He must. 

It ^uir^ to do 80 , deliver one of the parts to the 
TOller OT fam agent, and must himself retain one of 

deems it 

nght to have the ^cle analysed, be must submit 
^ analyst. Each part must be 
anffieient in qi^tity to enable a proper analysis 

at tt Tbnn®* ^ “ geniral “teken 

^ P LiP a^icle is exposed 

1979, sec. 3, procure at the place of 
S of milk, and, with the consent 

or u^n the request of the purchaser or consignee. 

of food, b^ uot 

nr of delivery to such purchaser 

S of any conti^t of sale 

procedure as to taking 
samples of milk la now reg^ated in England by 
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sec. 9 and third schedule of the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1915, which came into operation 
on let September 1925. 

The analyst’s ceitificate of the result of his 
analysis should be as nearly as possible in the form 
prescribed by the statute— Sale of Food and Dings 
Act, 1875, sec. 18 and Schedule. The giving of a cer- 
tificate by a public analyst is a condition piecedent 
to a prosecurion under the Sale of Food and Dings 
Acts by an inspector or other official. A copy of 
the analyst’s certificate obtained on behalf of the 
prosecutor must be seiwed with the summons. At 
the hearing the production of the certificate is 
prima fade evidence of the facta therein stated. 
Similarly the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 
1922, sec. 13, provides that at the bearing of the 
information in any proceedings under sec. 4 of 
that act, which prohibits the addition of colouring 
matter and certain fiuids to milk intended for sale, 
the certificate of an analyst, acting under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Acts, 1895 to 1907, shall be 
sufficient evidence of the facts staW therein unless 
the defendant shall require that the analyst shall 
be called as a witness. See Adulteration. 

Analytical Geometry. See Geometry, 
Descartes. 

Annm. See Annam. 

Anamirta. See Oocculus Indicus. 

Anamne'RlS (Gr., ‘recollection’), specifically, 
recollection of a state of Pre-existence (q.v. ; and 
see Plato) ; also a patient’s remembrance of the 
first symptoms of his illness. 

Ana'nas. See Pine- apple. 

AnanleT, a town of Ukraine, about 100 miles 
NN W. of Odessa ; pop. 20,000. 

Anapa« a Black Seaport in the North Caucasian 
area, 50 miles SE. of Yenikale ; p<m. 16,000. 

AnaphylaxiS) a phenomenon of^semm-therapy, 
arising when an ammal has had a considerable 
quantity of a serum injected. Such an animal, 
uterwards receiving a much smaller quantity, I 
sometimes dies, as if the previous injection, so 
far from producing immunity, had rendered it 
more sensitive to the poison. 

Anarchism (Gr. an-, ‘not,’ and arcAe, ‘rule’} 
properly means the negation of government, and has 
quite a distinct meaning from Anarchy in the nsnal 
acceptation of the word. In its ordinary sense, 
anarchy is a state of society without any regular 
government, when social and political conf^on 
prevails. Anarchism, on the other hand, is the 
name adopted by a j)hase of revolutiona:^ theory. 
The acknowledged father of anarchism is Proudhon 
(q.v,). Proudhon was an eccentric and paradoxical 
thinker, with a passionate and exaggerated love 
of individual fre^ora. Government of man by 
man he considered to be oppression, an inter- 
ference with freedom. He therefore regarded a 
form of society without government, in which 
every man should be a law to himself, as the goal 
of human evolution. After Proudhon, the most 
prominent expounder of the anarchist theory 
wat the RuBsian Bakunin (q.v.), who, in various 
writings, and by an active propaganda, diffused 
it in most of the Latin countries. His ideas may 
be traced in the Paris Cmnmnne, in Spain during 
the risi ng s of 1873, in Italy, and in French Switzer- 
land. well-known representaiives of it were the 
Russihn man of sdence. Prince Kropotkin, and 
the diatingaiBhed French geographer, ^Iis£e Reclns, 
At the anarchist trial at Lyons in 1883 the 
accused, including Kropotkin, drew up a declara- 
tion which mav be tegardied as the most important 
statement of their pontjon. 

It is not easy to define the anarchist view^ but 
the following are undoubtedly the leading points : 
They desire complete liberty fot all men. They 


object to alL authority, whether monarchic or 
republican, whether based on di^dne right or 
universal suffrage, for history' teaches that all 
govemiueut tends to privilege and oppression. In 
aU human relations their ideal is one of free con- 
tract, perpetually subject to revision and caucel- 
ment. But such an ideal of freedom cannot be 
realised in a society where land and coital are the 
monopoly of a class. Land and capital^muat there- 
fore be the common property of society, at the 
disposal of every one. "They wish equality, equality 
of fact, os a corollary, or rather fund^ental con- 
dition, of liberty ; that all men may have daily 
bread, knowledge and work, independence and jus- 
tiTC. As the essential means for bringing about 
this new evolution of society, they insist on the uni- 
versal difinsion of knowledge. "V^en natural laws 
shall have been understood, and the knowledge of 
them nniveraally diffhsed among men, there wSl be 
no need for external authority. Natural laws being 
recognised by eveay man for himself, he cannot but 
obey them, /or they are the laws also of his own 
nature ; and the need for political organisation and 
administration wiU at once disappear. The free 
commnne or free association wiQ be the funda- 
mental form of society ; and there will be a free 
federation of free associations, leading to the 
universal and international solidarity of the 
workers of all countries, and transcending all the 
limits and obstacles raised by so-called patriotism 
and national jealousy. Society will be a free 
grouping of peoples in accordance with natural 
needs freely realised. Bub the future torin of 
society is the work of coming generations ; the 
work of the present is the removal of the old 
(mostly by a policy of destruction), and the 
iiniver^ diffusion of true science among (be 
masses. It will be seen that anarchism hu two 
aspects ; it has a political theoiy, the negation of 
government or of external authority ; and it has 
an economic theory as to land and capital, which 
is common to it with socialism. It also^ o^e to 
have another aspect — that with which it is now 
usually idenfcifira — war on human society as at 
present constituted, hatred of the and 

propertied classes as such, and a systematic effort 
at terrorism by means of explosives. Notable 
outbreaks have been those at Chicago (q.v.) in 
1880 ; in Spain and in France in 1892 (eapwially 
those for which Ravachol was responsible) ; in the 
Barcelona theatre in 1893 ; in the French Chamber 
of Deputies (Yaillant, 1^3) ; in a Parisian cafd 
( Henn, 1894) ; the destruction of Bourdin by his 
own petard at Greenwich (1894). President Carnot 
(1894), the Empress of Anatiia (1898), King 
Humbert of Italy (1900), and President McKinley 
(1901) were assassinated by ansirehists. On toe 
other hand, Tolstoi, who taught non-Teaia(an« to 
evil, was an anarchist. The theory of anarefaisin, 
found to be impracticably gradually developed into 
that of SyudicUism. 

See Dtnabcitb, Soounimi (Jfrtf Jnfar- 

noHonai, SpndktditnL) i works bj EiropotkiB, fiseiay 
Tolstoi, & 0 ., Zenker (1^ ; trans. 1^), E H abw Aer f'faaBs. 
1908), Parsons (1888), Vimtelly (1912), Skiiae (1914), 
Grave (1882), Dnbois(lM3 ; trans, 1894]|| (1230). 

Anas* See Duos. 

AnastaslMS, the name of four popos, the first 
of whom was Iho most emiaeat (I86-#01). — Fw 
the Emperor Anastasias L (491-418), aoe Byzan- 
tine Eotibb. Anastashia IL (713-715), deposed 
by bis soMiers, teiared to a elc^stw, wad on attempt 
to recover h^erowBoootldm Ms life. 

ABastaifca. See Boob of Jericho. 

ABjaatOEEOSiBt ankm of the vesaek which 
carry blood orcnhsc fluids ; also the junetioo. 
of sfflrvea Ute ye i ne and absorbents anutomosa 
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to form large Biiigle tninks, a> they approach their 
ultimate destinations. The arteries’ oreak up into 
small branches for the supply of the tissues, and 
each small vessel, again, communicates with 
others given off above and below. Round each 
Urge joint there is very free anastomosis, so 
that the safety of the liinb beyond may not be 
entirely dependent on the single artenal trunk 
passing into it, exjKtsed it is to all the obstruc- 
tive iniluences of the different move- 
Tiients of the joint. K the mam arteiy 
i% permanently obstructed, the ana&to- 
mrf=^ing vessels enlarge, so as to com- 
pensate for the loss; bnt after a time 
only those tv Lose course most resembles 
the' parent tiunk continue enlaiged, niid 
the othera gradually legaiii their oidi- 
naiy dimensions 

An idea of the pi ofusion of tliis anasto- 
imjsing system may be formed from the 
fact that if the innominate aitery (or 
gieat vessel de-=tined for the supply of 
the right upper half of the body) ue tied, 
and those on the left side injected Tvith 
size and Tcrmilion, the injection will flow 
freely into the arteries of the right aim, 
through branches as minute as they are 
numerous. 

Anatase* a mineral consisting of 
titanium dioxide, found in dark blue 
or black, yellow or brown tetragonal 
crystals in ca\ ities in granite and schist. 

Anath'ema (Gr. anaf/£«>ia, ‘a thing 
set up’), a word originally simifjing 
some offering or to the cods,_ genermly sus- 
pended in the temple. It also signifies a thing 
devoted to destruction (the equivalent of the 
Hebrew Cktrem ) ; and was ultimately used in its 
Strongest sense, implving perdition, as in Rom. ix. 
3 ; Gal. i. 8, 9, In tbe Catholic Church, from the 
9th century, a distinction has heeu made between 
excommunication and anathematising ; the latter 
being the exiieiue form of denunciation against 
obstinate offenders. The first gen eraJ council ( Nice, 
3*25 A.D.} anathematised those who held the Arian 
heresy. It thus declared that they were excluded 
frona the communion of the church, and that if 
they persisted in their offence they must perish 
etemwy leee Excommunicatiok). — Anathana 
MarwusUui (1 Cor. xvi 22) is not, as commonly 
understood, a more feeirf ul kind of curse ; the Syriac 
words, Mareok a</ui(‘Dnr Lord cometh’), should, 
according to the h^t authorities, be read as a 
separate sentence, as in the Revised Version. 
Anatolia* Sm Asia Minor. 

ABateBiT ( Gr., ' a cutting up or dissecting ’) is 
the science of the form and structure of oigsmised 
bodies, flftid is acquired practically by eeparation of 
the itaiLs of a liodv, so as to show their distinct 
formation, and their relations to each other. It is 
therefore a branch of the science of Biolv^, which 
cemsists of two great divisions — ^the Anatomy of 
animals, styled Zootomy, and that of plsmts, 
Ph^otomy. The vaiions divisions of Anatomy 
win be found at the end of the foliowing historic^ 
sketch. 

Hiitory of Anatomy . — It is difficult to deter- 
mine the date at which this science began to be 
^tivated, but it is probable that from the earliest 
tbaes some persons took advantage of favourable 
cjiOBiastances to acquaint themselves with it. 
Akaweem ci Crotona, a disciple of Pytha^raa, and 
Henomtiis are said to have dissected »aiinale with 
the view of obtaining comparative knowledge of 
hwwmm anatomy. Hippocrates ( q, v. ), bom at Cos 
ahemt 460 B.C., tbou^ the father of medicine, is 
loM just^ regard^ as the father of anatomy, as 
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his Tuews of the structure of the human body are 
very superficial and incorrect. Aristotle, bom 384 
B a, IS really the founder of the science. He 
seems to have based hi.s systematic views of com- 

E arative anatomy on the dissection of anim als, 
ut does not appear to have dissected men. He 
first gave the name aorta to the great a^te^3^ No 
real progress in human anatomy was made, owring 
to the researches being confined to animals, till 
the time of Erasistratus (250 B.C.), who was the 
firct to dissect human bodies— ;the bodies of 
criminals. Herophilus also is said to have dis- 
.secied Imng subjects Celsns (63 B.C. ) in hia 
De Medicin/i wrote much on anatomy. 

Galen (131 A.D ) dissected apes, as being moat 
like human subjects, though ne occasionally ob- 
tained bodies of persons found murdered ; and his 
writings show a knowledge of h um a n anatomy. 
Uranus, Onbasina, Nemesius, Meletius, and Theo- 
philus based their anatomical works mainly on 
Galen. Anatomy made small progress among the 
Arabs, as their 'religion prohibited contact with 
dead bodies. Avicenna (980 A.D ), bom in the 
province of Khorasan, was a good osteologist, and 
described some structures not alluded to by Galen. 

The medical school at Bologna became famons in 
the 13th century, as did also those at Padua and 
Salerno ; but no vei^ material proves was made 
in anatomy. Mondino, bom at Muan, 1315, pro- 
fessed anatomy there, and is considered the real 
restorer of anatomy in Italy. Then came Guy de 
Chauliac, Mathoens de Gradibus (1480), Gabriel de 
Zerbis (1495), AchiUini (1612), Berenger of Carpi 


(1578), Estienne, Massa, and Sylvius (1539). An 
epoch is mode by Andrew Vesalius (q.v.j, who 
published a great work on anatomy before he was 
^ years of 

William Horman of SaJishury wrote, in 1530, 
Anatomm Coi^oris Humani. Thomas Gemini of 
London, in 1545, engraved upon copper the ana- 
tomical figures of Vesalius, which nad appeared 
in Germany utmn wood. Gemini suppressed the 
name of vesalius, though using his figures and 
descriptions. Thomas 'V^cary, in 1648, is said to 
be tbe first who wrote in English on anatomy ; he 
published The Englishman’s Treasure, or the True 
Anatomy of Man’s Body. Franco (1656), V^- 
verda, and Columbus wrote works of great merit 
on anatomy. In 1661 Gabriel Fallopius (q.v.) 
taught with' great distinction at Padua, and made 
many original discoveries. 

In the 17th century, progress was rapid. Harvey, 
in 1619, discovered the circulation of me blood, n.Tiil 
the microscope was employed to detect the struc- 
ture of minute vessels. Asdli, in 1622, discovered 
and demonstrated the existence of the lymph- 
vessels. The glandular oiga^ were investigated 
by 'Wharton, while Malpighi, Swammerdam, A-nH 
the illnstrions Ruysch, by me use of injections and 
the aid of the microscope, gave a new impulse to 
research in the minute structures. Kminent names 
in the history of anatomy are numerous m the 
18th century. _ In Italy, which still retained its 
former pre-eminence, we find Pacchioni, Valsalva, 
Moi^agni, Santorini, Mascagni, and Cotunni ; in 
R»nce, Window, D’Aubeuton, Lieutaud, Vicq 
d’Aayr, and Bichat, the founder of general anatomy; 
in Germany, Haller and Meckel prepared the way 
for greater achievements in the 19m century ; in 
Great Britain, Cowper, Cheselden, Hunter, dmik- 
ahank, Monro, and Charles Bell contribute to the 
progress of the science ; while Holland was worthily 
represented by Boerhaave, Albinns, Camper, Sandi- 
fort, and Bonn. On the boundaries of the two 
centuries, we find the names of SCmmering, Lodsr, 
Blnmenhach, Hildebrand, Reil, Tiedemann, and 
Seiler. 7 ' 

The necessity of a union of theory and practice 
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has led to the study of Pathological Anatomy 
(the dissection and study of structures as modified 
by diseases) The origin of this branch of anatomy 
may be traced back to ancient times in Egypt ; 
and amongst the Greeks some anatomico-patho- 
logical observations are found. During the general 
revival of science in the 16th century, many notices 
of pathological anatomy occur. Morga^ (1767) 
must, ho-svever, be regarded as the tnie_ founder of 
Pathological Anatomy. He was worthily followed 
by Lieutaud, Sandifort, Hunter, Baillie, Meckel 
the younger, and others. The recent change of 
direction given to the study of Pathological 
Anatomy, which is now properly regarded as a 
means towards practical improvements in medi- 
cine, must be ascribed to Bichat and the pupils of 
Broussais, among whom may be mentioned the 
names of Laennec, Cruveilnier, Louis, Andral, 
Lobstein, Lebert, Virchow, and Bennett. 

Theoretical anatomy is divided into General 
and Special General Ajiatomy gives a de- 
scription of the elementary tissues of which the 
systems and organs of the body are composed, ^ 
preliminary to an examination of them in their 
combined state in the vanous organs : it also in- 
vestigates their laws of formation and combination, 
and tlie changes which they undergo in various 
stages of hfe. This branch of study may also he 
styled Stmctural or Analytical Anatomy, and has 
been first developed in recent tunes, especially hy 
Bichat ( 1801 ) and Bedard, who have been followed 
by J. Muller, Gkaidsir, Henle, E. H. Weber, 
Schivann, Valentin, and many others. In our day, 
microscopic investigation has been snccessfnlly 
applied to the study of elementary textures. See 
Histology. 

Special Anatomy (sMed Descriptive hy the 
French writers) treats of the aeveim parts and 
organa of the ^dy in respect to their form, atruc- 
tnre, and systematic connection or relation with 
each other. The arrangement of the several parts 
and organs in an order deduced from their similar- 
ity in structure or use, constitutes Systematic 
Ajnatomy. According to this mode of study, 
which is essential as an introduction to physiology, 
anatomy has been divided, though not with scien- 
tific precision, into dv branches of study. 1. 
Ontology, which treats of the bones, indudmg the 
cartilages of the joints (chondrology). 2. A.Tthro~ 
logy, \mich describes the ligaments, or bauds, t^t 
unite the bones of various joints. The bones, with 
their cartilages and ligamentB, form a framework, 
which supports the external soft parts, and within 
which the vital organs are suspended and protected 
from injury ; they are also arranged in a mechanical 
system as organs of locomotion, 3. Myology ex- 
plains the system of the mi^es, which, hy their 
contractile power, serve to impart motion to the 
hones and joints ; while, like the bones, they con- 
tribute to form the cavities of the body, and to 
protect the internal oigans. Their form also aerv^ 
to produce the external shape and symmet^. 
4. Angeiolom describes the vessels or ducts, with 
their oomptex network and ranuficatioM, spread- 
ing ovOT most pajts of the body, find divided into 
two great systems : (a) tbe blood-vessels with the 
heart, a flwhy organ propelling the blood tluroi^ 
the pulsating vessels or arteries, from which it 
returns to llie heart, after circulation through the 
veins; lymphatics, by means of which a 

certain fluid (lymph) m passed throu§^ a series of 
organs nam^ lymphatie glasds, aim afterwards 
enters the large veins at the root of the neck. 
The laotaols, which absorb the chyle from the 
intestine, al^ belong to this system of vessela. 
6. Neurology^ or tbe doctrine <a the nerves, de- 
scribes the nervous ^rstem* as divided into, firA, 
the two central masses of the brain and ^ spinal 


cord ; second, the ramifications of nerves running 
from the brain and spinal cord to almost all points 
of the surface , and lastly, the order of ner\'ea 
having a peculiar structure, and styled the gangU- 
onic sj'Btem of nerves. 6. Splanchnology describes 
the viscera or organs formed by combination of tbe 
distinct systems of vems, nerves, lymphatics, &c., 
and mostly situated m the cavities of the body. 
These are dhided into five CTOups — viz.- [a) the 
organs of tbe senses — sight, bearing, smeD, taste, 
and touch ; { 6 ) of voice and respiration — nostrils, 
month, larynx, trachea, and lun^, with the thyroid 
gland, the thymus gland, and tbe diaphragm ; 
(c) digestive organs — ^the mouth, with its salivary 
glands, the throat, gullet, tbe stomach, tbe intes- 
tines, with tbe liver, spleen, and pancreas ; {d) tbe 
urinary or^ns — kidneys, ureters, bladder, and 
urethra ; (e) sexual organs of both sexes. 

Special anatomy may be treated in another mode ; 
by an arrangement made in accordance with natural 
divisions, or by imaginary lines dividing the body 
into several regions — as the bead, tbe trunk, and 
the extremities. Again, the trunk may be sub- 
divided into neck, imorax, and abdomen; and in 
each of the maiTi regions, several subdivisions may 
be made. This system of arrangement may be 
styled Topographical Anatomy, and is also known 
as Surgic^ Anatomy, on account of its importance 
as tbe basis of operative sutmit. It was tne eld^ 
of tbe Monros of Edinburg University who first 
gave this branch of the study its due prominence. 

Comparative Anatomy* the investigation and 
comparison of the structures of two or more 
animals, has alwavs preceded anthropotomy, or 
dissection of the buman subject, but was first 
treated svstematicallv as a distinct science by 
Cuvier anid his pupil, Meckel the younger. Blum- 
enbach, Tiedemann, Home, BlainvUle, Geojffroy St 
Hilaire, Cams, Oken, Goethe, Owen, Goo^ir, 
Muller, Wagner, Siebold, Bowman, Todd, Mi l n e- 
Edwards, Von Baer, Gegenbaur, Kdlliker, Bemak, 
Czermak, Leydig, Frey, Schwann, Haeckel, Kova- 
levsky, Agassiz, Van Beneden, Bnrmeister, Car- 
penter, Amuan, Sharpey, Allen Thomson, Huxley, 
Turner, and Flower, may be named as eminent 
contribntoTB to this branch, of science. 

AiiATOMY FOB Aetists is studied with reference 
to the effects produced by internal structure on the 
external form, and describes the organs, especially 
the muscles mid tendons, not only in a state of 
rest, but also as modified by passion, action, and 
posture. . , ^ . 

Practical Anatomy includes Disscctum Md 
the making oi Preparations Preparation consists 
in dividing parts or organs, so that their re- 
spective forms and positions may he clearly ahown. 
Organa or parts thus treated are stylai Anatomical 
Preparations of bones, muscles, vMsels, nerves, &e, 

! For example, a bone-preparation is made by dear- 
ing away all muscular and other adhesions; tha 
whole structure of the bones, thus prepared ind 
bleached, when connect^ by wires in its nateral 
order, forms an artificial skeleton, RreparttMms 
of the soft parts are either dried and vanuaihed or 
preserved in spirit. , 

A series of such spedmens, arranged ta 
order, forms an Anatomical Mutetan, "Dio inuu^le 
collections made hy J^ysdi, Wartear, 
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copper. This a.?sistanee was knol^n in ancient 
timas. Aristotle affixed to liis w orks on anatomy 
some anatomical drawings, which have heen lost. 
In the 16tii centnry the greatest artists gave their 
aid in designing anatomical figures. See the 
writinga on anatoinj of Meckel, Cru' eilhier, 
Hyrtlj Ranlier, Bardelelien, Tillauv, Poirier, 
Twtnt : in Comparative Anatomy, Cams, M agner, 
Cnvier, Gegenhanr, Milne-Edwanis, Owen, Hnx- 
ley. Among English works may be mentioned 
tiiose bv Lizars, Jones, Coomt, Richard Quain, 
Ellis, E^ord, Grav, Morris, Treves, Conningham, 
and Symington, in Special Anatomy ; bv Morton 
and Maclise, in Snrgical Anatomy ; and hy Baillie 
and Bright, in PathblogiMl Anatomy. 

See, among rtiiers, articles on tlie following : 

AMomec. 

Afjrtii. 

Aim. 

Arteries. 

Bile. 

Blriod. 

Bane. 

Bia.li 


Capilianes 

Cartilam 

Celia. 

Circclint-n. 

Dvcstion 

Ear 


Ep.demna 

Eye. 

Foetna, 

Fuv.i 

Glanls. 

Hair. 

Hand 

Heart. 

Hip-io.at 

HLatr-Iogy. 

Horn 

Jo.nts. 

Kidneys. 

Knee. 


Larms. 

Lef- 

Li.er 

L'.mpIiatiCa. 

Man 

Me-Iicins. 

Mnscle 

yarvoub Syiateni. 

yose 

Ovanotoinj-. 

palate 

Pancreas. 

Pelvis, 

Beiicanliam. 


Pentonenm. 

Placenta 

Respiration 

Bibs 

Shonlder. 

Skeleton. 

Skin. 

SkuIL 

Spinal Cord. 

Spleen 

Teetln 

Ton^e. 

Tra^ea. 

Veins. 


Anatomy* in Law. The difficulty of obtaining 
a sufficient supply of human bodies for dissection 
for purposes oi surgical and medical iustmction, 

g ve rise, in the beginning of the 19th century, to the 
jaurrectianiatB (q. V. ), oud to the horrible crim^foT 
which Burke was executed in 1829. This matter 
was accordingly made the snbiect of statntoiy legis- 
lation, and is now governed by the Anatomy Acte 
of 18^ and 1871. These Acts authorise the Home 
Secretaty to grant licenses to practise anatomical 
dissection to any qualified medical practitioner, 
or any teacher or' student of anatomy. The super- 
vuiou of places where anatomical examination is 
conducted is entrusted to inspectors of anatomy 
in the several districts, who make quarterly returns 
(unprinted) to the Home Office of the human sub- 
jeete used in each district. In the absence of a 
contrary wish expressed by the deceased or a sur- 
▼iving relative, the Acta authorised an executor to 
aubrait the body of the deceased to dissection, but 
where the deceased has directed this to be done, the 
Acte ran^fnised the right of near relatives to object. 
Bodies are not to be removed lor examination until 
forty-eight hours after death, nor without a certifi- 
cate by the medical attendant, stating, according to 
the bi^ of his knowledge or belief, me manner or 
cause of death. The petsou receiving the body 
must Intimate the fact to the inspector, and must 
afterwards amid to liim a certificate of decent burial. 
The period of time within wbi^ such certificate of 
burial must be sent is fixed by statutory order 
(Anatomy Orders, 1916 J. The Acta do not apply 
to any pmt- mortem examination of any human 
body required or directed to be made by any com- 
petent l^al authority. 

A&atta. See Ankatto. 

Anau, a site in Turkestan near the SE, comer 
of the Caspian, where discoveries have heen 
made of pottery, metals, &c., as well as remains 
of human bein^ and animals, dating probably 
from the 5th nmleninm b.c. Pottery, page 
343. 

itWjTt^f'aras, one of the most eminent Ionic 
p hiiiwop hsts, was bom at Clazomenm, in Ionia, 
■bout He belonged to a wealthy family, bnt 

dcTotai hdniself exclusively to intellectual pursuits ; 
and, stSl young, moved to Athens, where, in the 
eonracei a thir^ years’ sojourn, he acquired a high 
reputation, tod had many illnsInriouB pupils, among 


wliom were Peiicles, Eiiripide-s, and Aichelaus, the 
supposed teacher of Socrates. But at last, his 
explanations of physical phenomena b3'’ natural 
causes rendered him suspicions to the polytheists ; 
he opposed divination and astiology i and, being 
accused of impiety toivards tlie gods, he was con- 
demned to death His sentence, however, was 
commuted into bamshment_ for life, through the 
eloquence of Pericles. He withdrew to Lampsacus, 
on the Hellespont, wheie he died in 428. _ _ 

It is not easy to ascertain what were the opinions 
of Anaxagoras in philosophy. Fragments merely 
of his works have I)een preserved, and even these 
are sometimes contradictory. Of one thing we are 
certain, that he had a deeper knowledge of physical 
laws than any of his predecessors or contemporaries. 
He also arrived at some tolerably accurate con- 
clusions regarding the cause of the moon’s light, of 
eclipses, earthquakes, meteors, of the rainbow, of 
ivind, and of sound. His great contribntion to 
ancient philosophy, however, was his doctrine as to 
the ongm of ml things. He held that all matter 
existed orimnaJily not m the fgrm of the so-called 
elements, mit in the condition of atoms ; that these 
atoms, infinitely numerous and infinitesimaUy 
small, had exist^ from aJl etemity^, and that order 
was first produced out of this infinite chaos of 
minntiee tmongh the influence and operation of 
an eternal intelTigence (Gr. nous). He also main- 
tained that aU b^es were simply aggregations of 
these atoms, and that a bar of gold, or iron, or 
copper was composed of inconceivably minute 
particles of the same material; but he did not 
allow that objects had taken their shape through 
accident or bnnd fate, bnt through the agency of 
this ‘ shaping spirit ’ or Nous, wmeh he aescrihed 
as infinite, s^-potent, and nnmixed with anything 
else. ‘ Nous,’ he again says, ‘ is the most pure and 
subtle of all things, and has all knowledge about 
ail things, and infinite power.’ Hia theory of the 
Nona was vagne, bnt makes a great advance in 
direction of theism, though personality is not 
attributed to the Nous. Anaxagoras marks a 
great turning-point in the hisrfcoiy of speculation : 
whOe, on the one hand, his doctrine of the Nous 
passed to Aristotle, his doctrine of atoms prepared 
the way for DemociitoB (q.v.) and the Atomic 
SchooL With Anaxagoras, too, philosophy left 
its old home in Ionia, and ratabhshed its^ in its 
most famous seat — ^in Athens. H-?h most notable 
work. On Nature, has survived only in fragments. 
See Zeller or Burnet on early Greek philosophy. 

An axiTnander* a Greek mathematioiaii and 
phili^phex, successor of Thales as head of the 
physical school of philosoplw, was bom at MUetus, 
611 B.C,, and died m 647. He is said to have dis- 
covered the obliqu^ of the ecliptic, H-nit he cer- 
tainly taug ht i t. He appears to have applied the 
gTwmon, or style set on a horizontal pi aji b, to deter- 
mine the solstices and equinoxes, file invention of 
geomaphical maps is also ascribed to hiTn Ah a 
philosopber, he speculated on the origin {arche) of 
the phenomeaal world, and this principle he held 
to to the in fini te or indeterminate {to apeiron). 
Fr^ it he conceived all opposites, such as not and 
com, dry and moist, to proceed throi^h a perpetual 
motion, and to return to it again. Or the manner 
m which_ he imaged these opposites to be formed, 
snd of his mmom^^is concerning the formatioii of 
toe heavenly bodies from them, we have no sufficient 
imon^tion. ^me of his particular cminioiis were, 
toat the sun is in the highest region ofthe heavens, 
IS m circumference twenty-emht times greater toa-Ti 
too earth, and resembles a cylinder from which flow 
continual streams of fire ; also that the earth is of 
tM iQim of a cylinder, that it floats in the midst of 
toe umverse, and that it was formed by tha drying 
up of moisture by the sun. 
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Anaxtm'enes. a Greek philosoplieT of the 
Ionic school, was horn at Miletus, and died about 
£00 B.C. He held air to be the first cause of all 
things, or the primary form of matter, whence all 
things were formed by compression- 

AnaximeneS} a Greek historian, rhetorician, and 
epic poet, bom at Lampsacus, accompanied Alex- 
ander in Persia, and was probably the author of the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum attributed to Aristotle. 

Anbnry is a disease in the turnip, which is 
produced by a fungus Flasmodicmhora, belongmg 
to the family of ^me-funm, MjTcomycetea. It 
attacks the plant most readify when its full vigour 
is restricted by some unfavourable condition of 
growth, such as whan it is planted too frequently 
on the same land ; when the soil is deficient m some 
necessary ingredient; or when it is in an nnsnitable 
mechanical condition, the result fiequently of im- 
proper or unseasonable cultivation, it is identical 
witn club-root in cabbagea It is commonly termed 
finger-a-iid-toe,^ but this name is also applied to 
another condition in turnips in which the bulb 
branches out into numerous tap-roots, the skin 
remaining whole. Anbury produces a scabbed and 
broken condition of the sl^, and tubercular en- 
largements on the roots at the base of the bulb. 
Both affections may exist on the same plant. An- 
bury frequently causes almost complete failure of 
the crop. In some cases maggots are found in the 
affeotea parts, but they are only attracted by the 
degenerate structure, and have nothing to do with 
the disease. It is accompanied with an offensive 
smell, resulting from the decay of the iniuied parte. 
Anbury may be noticed at a distance by tlie drooping 
and unhealthy appearance of the leaves during sun- 
shine. There is no cure, but preventive means may 
be successfully employed, sucn aa planting tunups 
on the same land only after long intervals ; avoiding 
treading of the land while it is wet; working the sou 
and planting good seed at the proper season ; sap- 
plying manures sufficient to make good the soiTs 
deficiencies; avoiding the consumpaon cattle 
of roots on land which is soon to grow tunups; also 
dressing land with hme, preferamy a year or more 
before the crop is to be sown. The first diessing is 
not always efficacious, but a second application 
at the same period of the rotation when it comes 
round again is nsually successful. The workings of 
the disease are yet so far mysterious ; although the 
fungus is known, the actual conditions which en- 
courage its development are not fnlly understood. 
For instancy in some districts (parts of Gloucester, 
and Ea^ Barns, Dunbar) turnips can be grown 
year after year on the same land, and yet not 
take the disease ; while in other places (%ht 
soils particularly), to repeat the crop oftener than 
once m five or six years is most dangerous. 

Anceloty Jacques- AB skNB-PoLTCA£pE-FKAi7- 
UOIS, a French dramatic poet, was born at Havre, 
February 9, 1794 Hia first eruccess was the tragedy 
■of Louis IX. (1819), which procured him the post 
of librarian at the Arsenal, and a pension from the 
king. In 1826 he accompanied Marshal Marmont 
to St Petersburg, and published next year his 
Six Mois en Bussie^ part in verse, and the novel, 
L^Momms du Monde. After the J nly revolution had 
deprived hini of his place and pension, he brought 
out upon the stage a succession of little comemes 
and vaudevilles, most of which had but little merit. 
EQs tragedy Maria PadiUa opened to him, in 1841, 
the doors of French Aciidemy. Sh<n^ after 
appeared bis Famitiim, distangoiEhed Iw 

point and elegance- Ho died ?th Septembm* 1854 

ABce8tor& of, the chief elexnentin 

the rdigions of perhsm the largor half mankirwi 
at the present momeni. It axisee naturally from the 
framitLve cancqt^on of a soul during Ule snimathig 


the body and exercising influence over it, and after 
death merely retaining its power, continuing into 
the unseen world the hfe and sociM relations of the 
livmg world. The dead chief now passes into a 
deity, goes on protecting his clan and receiving 
service from them, and continues to keep the same 
temper as in mortal life. So that it is not only 
family affection, but also actual fear, that impels 
this reverence among the North American Indians, 
the ancient Aztecs, the negroes in Guinea, the 
natives of Polynesia, and most strongly among the 
Zulus, who conquer in battle ^vith the help of the 
<amatongo,’ the spirits of their ancestors, and reach 
hack through a series of divine ancestors to the 
earliest ancestor and creator of man, the Old- old- 
one, Unkulunkulu- The primitive mind, it would 
seem, makes no essential distinction between the 
divine nature, the human nature, and the animal 
nature, and f^ly worships visible natural objects 
for the sake of the spirits resident in them. The 
conception is due to Animism (q.v.), and develops 
into a more spiritual point of view, in which the 
indwelling spirit is considered as having an inde- 
pendent existence detached from the object with 
which it was confounded. 

The worship of ancestors is really a subdivision 
of animism. The spirits of the dead are assimi- 
lated to the imirits that reside in the objects 
of nature, at ^t revered like them, then more 
than they. Where direct worship of the objects 
of nature unfolds itself into a rich dramatised 
m 3 rthology, that is to say among the races most 
endoweAwith the speculative and cesthetic facul- 
ties, such as the ancient Greeks, ammism and 
the worship of anc^rtors develop hut feebly. But 
where on the contrary, as in China, mjahology 
remains infertile; or where, as among many savage 
races, it never gets beyond ite embryonic stage, 
animism becomes preponderant, and often, by it 
and along with it, the worship of ancestors. ^ 
nhina it is the dominant religion. Ancestors stfil 
have their temples and their offerings, and reinam 
so present that the virtues or the crimes of their 
descendants are always consideTed in relation to 
them, as covering them with hononr or infamy. 
The Hindu pays his offerings to the pitris {patres) 
or divine manes, and looks to them for success 
n.'nrl ^ppiness. In Europe, the most conspicuous 
example was the usage of the ancient Homans. 
Their manes or ancestral deities were embodied as 
images, set up as bonsebold patrons, and appeased 
with offerings. They were counted among the 
mids of the lower world, and tombs were inscribed 
D.M., ‘Diis Manibns,’ sometimes seen as a stimige 
survival in Christian epitaphs. And in the crowd 
of saintB in modem Chiist'endom, with specialised 
fonctions, deemed capable of interfering to help 
the apixitnal interests of their votaries, we s ee at 
least with what marvelloua tact new ideas wen 
fitted to the old. , . , j tt 

The universality of ancestor-worship led. xleirbeTt 
Spencer to the opinion that it was the origin of 
region everywhere. His view is a kind of rejivm 
of the old Euhemerism (q.v.), which ex|^amed xm 
myth as containing an element of historical 
its figures as enlarged portraits of reij 
women, and its go^ as merely a oote faal^gh<*W 
raised to a higher power. He arguea that all 
religions beliefs arose origin^ y out of th e err one- 
ous conclusions drawn by primitive man fenn me 
ill-understood facts of has own nature, eepecii^y 
in the phenomena of ^eep and dreama. These 
have to the savage as mntli objectove reality 
as what bo has seen when awake. This p^- 
tive concepticHi finds farifesr aappori m mc facts 
of syncope, apot3flPty»^ otfaw 

0 $ ten^Mxaay hwawhsh ty. Duiim there to 
*doid^^ «i*4f haa. he heberes, been actuary 
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absent from the body. These ideas applied to 
death — ^but a lengthened sleep or prolonged ab- 
senGci — ^have engendered the idea of an awakmg 
following regularly after death. Hence primitive 
foneial rites assuiue that the dead caji eat, drink, 
and fight anew, and act in everything like a living 
man. Upon this conception of the state of the 
dead, in Sspencer's view, the savage man’s idea of 
another lite is grafted, confirmed as its reality is 
by the apparition of the dead in dreams. A futnre 
me asaunies another world — a region of souls, 
located at first near the place of huria], afterwards 
above, below, and around the living world. These 
disembodied souls constantly increasing in number 
are ordinsuily invisible, but are able to manifest 
themselves from time to time, and to particular 
individuals. Hence arises naturally the idea that 
things astonishing, ertraordinary, or exceptional, 
have for their causes the action of the dead spirits 
— invisible, and in one sense supernatural agents. 
Since the'C disembodied spirits still continue in- 
flnential for g.XHi or evil, it is wise to conduct 
ourselves in such a way as to conciliate their 
good-wiU and to deprecate their wrath. 

Mr W. J. Perry enunciates the general theorem 
‘that cults of gods are only carried on by their 
descendants,’ and claims to have estahhahed it 
for certain communities in The. Megalithie Culture 
of hulonesia (1918). Wherever the ‘Children of 
the Sun ’ went, th^ acted as priests of the Sun- 
eult ( q.v. ). The king was regarded as a son of the 
god, ‘ Therefore the cult of the gods of ECTpt was 


god, ‘ Therefore the cult of the gods of Egypt was 
an ancffitor-cult in the royal family. In me tomb 
the ancestors of each man. received the funeraiy 
cults of their sons ; in the temples the gods re- 
ceived the divine cult at the han^ of their sons, 
the kings’ (Children of the Sun, 1923, p. 179). 
The state cult being primarily an affair of the 
rulers, concerned the common people but little. 

bo elsewhere wherever the ‘archaic civilisa- 
tion ’ came. Where the ‘ Children of the Sun ’ 
disappeared their cnlt disappeared too, thongh the 
people niiglit continue to practise certain cere- 
monies connected with the sky-go^ merely for the 
purpose of securing some utilitarian end. It is 
suggest^ that the land of the is the land 
from which the ancestors came. Thus the destiny 
of one section of the community may be different 
from that of another. If the ancestors came from 
oversea the dead may be placed in canoes ; or they 
may be made to face the land of origin. 

^ Tylor, Primitive Culture-, Speuoer, Pnneiplea oi 
Soeie^jf; Fnatel de Coulanaea, La Citi antique : Olden- 
b«|. Zhe JJrfvfon ^ ; Jevona. Jniroducfion 

t J Evolution of 

} »’ Braoton, Ptdigioa of Primitive 
Pe^tM (IK7); GrOBBisen, AhnenJeuUtu und die Ur- 
nSS?* Gamier, WbrAtp of the Lead 

JmmorUdity and Worthip 
i 1913 et aeq.) ; Rohde, PjjKhtf (trana. 1925) ; 
also tlifi articles AsncisM, AHTHBOPOUonpHiaic. Euhb^ 
¥UUSX, TOTx-MlSJf, RmolOiT. 

Aacbi^es. See .Ersas. 

^ Anchltheriiira* a noteworthy aniTnul that 
Uved in Europe and North America daring tipper 
EcK^e and Pliocene times. It had afidnitiS to the 
^ir-like Palmotherium (q.v.) and true horse. 
Each foot had three hoofs, the middle one being 
the latest, and all reached to the ground. The 
anehiUierium was about the size of a small pony, 
is looked upon as one of the ancestors of tJie 
ttnrtisg horse. 

an implmnent for retaining a ship in 
apa^waiar spot, by temprarily chaining it to the 
™ * nver. Many forms of anchor were 

*»ae By toe aneimitB ; some were merely large 


atones ; othera, crooked pieces of wood, weighted to 
make them sink in water, the earlier ones acting 
mainly as weights, and holding the vessel by their 
own inertia instep of hookmg into the ground. 
The first iro?i anchors are supposed to have been 
used by the Greeks. As originally made, the 
anchor had onlv one fluke or arm for penetrating 
the ground, and no stock. A large-sized modem 
anchor, irrespective of recent improvements, com- 
prises the followuig parts (see fig. 1) : The vertical 
or supporting beam of the anchor is the shank, B ; 
at the upper end of it is a riTig, r, or a shaclde, and 
just below the ring is a trans- 
verse piece called the stock, s s ; 
the otuer extremity is the crown, 
e, from w'hich branch out two 
arms or blades, g, in directions 
nearly at right angles to that of ^ f 
the s^ck ; each arm spreads out I 

into a broad palm or fluke, h, a / 
the sharp extremity of which is , |^\ 1 1 ;fe 

the peak or bill, k. When the j | 

anchor is let go from the ship’s 
side, the crown first strikes the 


side, the crown first strikes the 

ground] it then falls over in 

such a manner that one end Fig. 1- — ^Anchor of 

of the stock rests upon the Aamiralty Pattern. 

ground ; and the snosequent 

movements of the ship and the cable cause one or 

other of the flukes to enter the ground, and take 

fast hold. 

The number of anchors in British ships-of-war 
varies according to the size of vessel, and the char- 
acter of the service intended. A large ironclad 
carries 8 anchors — 2 ‘ bowers,’ 2 ‘ sheets,’ 1 ‘ stream,' 
1 ‘stem,’ and 2 ‘kedges.’ Smaller vessels have 
fewer and smaller anchors; and the ‘ stream 
anchor of a large ship may conveniently serve as 
tke ‘ bower ’ for a smaller, the difference between 
l^wer, sh^t, and spare anchors being ratker in 
size than in desi^ Lloyd’s aroles prescribe the 
number and wei^t of anchors which must he 
carried by ships of different sizes registered in their 
list, as well as the size and length of their cables, 
hawsers, and warps. 

Some of these particulars are given in the table : 


_ . , Anchors. Btud-Ohaln Oablea. 

SoJp s 

TotmaRe. j Vn nf Nn n* Wel^t Admlr- Blxa 


filth. 

H 185 
lA 166 

IX 240 
IH 270 
IH 270 
8* 270 

2* 800 
2A SQO 


* Exfilndiiig stock. 

Steamers are only required to carry the anchors 
and cables which belong to a saUing-vessel of two- 
thirds their total tonnage. 

^ Many improvements in the shape and constmc- 
rion of anchors of the standard type have beeh 
inteoduced during the past forty or fi% years, of 
which Rodgers’ and Lenox’s anchors are the 
best Mown ; and latterly several novel and im- 
proved forms have received extensive adoption— 
especially in vessels for merchant service. One 
of the most important changes is that effected 
Mder Rodgers' patent of 1S38, also known as 
SoziiDal B. Tho instead of beiiig solidly 

conn^t^ to^the shank, are movable in relation to 
it. They pivot about a holt passing through, the 
cmwn-piece of the arms and the end of the wnR-Tik-j 
latter^ being fork-shaped to receive the former. 
The principle will be unaerstood from fig, 2, repre- 
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senting an early foi-m of Trotman’s anchor, which is 
an improved modification of Porter’s, the difference 
mainly consisting in the shape and disposition of 
the flukes and their horns or toggles. The advan- 
tages of this anchor over those of ordinary make are 
very considerable. Besides the increased holding- 
power due to the pivoting of the arm, and dimin- 
ished chance of the anchor lodging on its stock 
end, there is less danger of its ‘fouling’ — ^in other 
words, of the cable becoming entangled with the 
upper fl^e — because of the reduced height that the 
fluke projects above ground when the lower one 



Tig. 2. — Trotman’s Anchor at Work. 

h a s taken hold. The construction of the anchor is 
of course more complex than the ordinary solid 
anchor, and its peculiar form makes it somewhat 
awkward to ‘ nab,’ and still more difficult to 
‘ sweep,’ in the event of the cable parting. On the 
other nand, it is very conveniently stowed on ship- 
board. In 1852 the Admiralty appointed a com- 
mittee to make an elaborate trial of a large number 
of anchors; and that which obtained the highest 
plaice was IhrotmaJi’s. 

An anchor radically different is that patented 
by Martin, a Frenchman. It is self-canting, and 
both flukes are utilised at one operation for 
mftintji.iniTig a hold of the ground. The arms, 
wMch are in one piece, are fitted t^ongh^ a 
hole in llie crown end of the shank, which is in- 
creased in area for the purpose, and they are free 
to swing through a range of 30° relatively to the 
Hhank. Thus, on whatever side the anchor falls, 
the arms by their own wemht and the pnll of the 
cable are made to take hold of the ground at once. 
The stock, which is flat and broad, is fitted acro^ 
the Hhn.nk in the same direction as the arms. Tt^ 
anchor is simple in construction, being made m 
three separate forgings, without a weld, and fa 
easily housed. The Admiralty — who favour this 



T3g. 3.— Stockless Anchor. 


anchor for special ty]^ of vessels — allow a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent, m weight; using an 80-c^ 
Martin’s anwor (with stock) where a W-owt. (with 


stock, 108 to 112 cwt. ) Admiralty or Rodgers’ 
anchor would be fitted. 

_ Several anchors which appear to he modifica- 
tions of Martin’s have recently been introduced. 
One of these being pretty extensively adopted fa 
"Wastenay Smith’s stocMess anchor (shown by 
fig 3). Like Martin’s, it is self-canting, and botn 
flukes take hold of the ground at once, no matter 
how the anchor falls, ^e stock being dispensed 
with, a large saving in weight fa effectei 
A recent innovation, for which anchors of the 
type just described readily adapt themselv®, fa 
the formation of a recess m the ship’s side at the 
month of the hawse-pipes, in which to house the 
anchors instead of nofating them on deck — an 
arrangement which offers very considerable ad- 
vantages over the ordinary ^tem. 

Till the introduction of the steam-hammer, 
anchor-making was the most formidable smith’s 
work, on account of the great size and weight of 
the pieces of iron. The anchor-smiths wielded 
the most ponderous sledge-hammers known to our 
artisans. An even greater recent change fa that 
crucible cast-steel fa now taking the place of 
wrought-iron for anchors. At some of the govern- 
ment dockyards, anchor-making fa condncied on 
a great scale ; but the larger portion of the suj)ply 
for the navy fa obtained by contract with private 
firms. 

Anchorage fa a due or toU levied on the owner 
or captain of a ship for permission to cast anchor at 
specim anchoring-gronnds. In most instances it 
IS payable to the state; hut sometimes the right 
is vested in corporate bodies or in indivldnals. 
Anchorage also signifies ‘ anchor-ground,’ the best 
ground being stiff clay, and, next to it, a firm 
sand. 

Anchor-icCf or Geouitd-ioe, a kind of ice 
which forms u^n the beds of rivers, or shallow 
brackish seas. It only begins to form when the 
temperature of the atmcsphere falls to within 10“ 
F., fl.Tid it does not adhere strongly to the bottom 
TiTitil zero fa reached. It fa somewhat porans or 
sponge-like in appearance, and when it rises to 
the surface, it frequently brings with it the stones 
or boulders to which it fa attached. It fa where the 
flow of the water fa mc^ interrupted and tumnltu- 
oua that this kind of ice forms most readily ; it seems 
not to form in perfectly still water, however clear. 
See Ice, and a work by Barnes { 1907 ). 
Anchorite. See Hehmtt. 

Ancho'vy {JEngravlis enckraatcholus), a small 
bony fish of the herring family (Clupeidffi), of wme 
importance as a food-luxury. It may attain a 
length of eight inches, hut nanally measures onty 
about a finger’s length. The snout of the points 
head projects considerably beyond the lower faw, 
the abdomen and sides are covered with large 
silvery scales, the back has a greenfah-blue colour, 
the tail is deeply forked. The speciea occois 



Anchovy. 


abundantly round the Elnropean coast B , especiaUy 
in the southem aufl Meditetanean regnm, while 
the genus fa represented in all the wanner waters. 
It would seem £o have been fbrmeriy more abundant 
in the British seas, « esveral of parli^mt 
in the reign of WiSfam and Mary regola^ tro 
It S 061 DS, IwWCVCTj t j fljrt 
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fishery, rather than the supply of fish, has declined. 
In spring, shoals of anchoAies leave the deep seas 
and approach the shore for spawning purposes. 
They are fished at night ; attracted by lights, and 
captured by the seine net. They are salted, and 
ns^ for sauces, &c Three species are found in 
North American Atlantic waters, and four on the 
Pacific side. The Romans seem to linve used them 
for the esteemed hsh sauce called garwn, and the 
Indian species (E. broioiii) is used for making 
the condiment called Red Fish. 

Anchoyy Pear {Gnas eaulfflora), a tree be- 
longing to a small genus of Lecythidaceae. It 
grows in boggy places in the mountainona districts 
of Jamaica and other 'West Indian islands, attains 
a height of 50 feet, and has great oblong leaves 
2 or 3 feet in len^h The fruit is pickled and 
eaten like the East Indian mango, which it mnch 
resembles in taste. 

Axtchiisa. See Aleaxet. 

Anchylosis. See Axktlosis. 

Ancient Lights. See Light (last paragraph), j 
Ancient Honmnents. See Monuments. 


Anclllon« Johann Peteh Feiedeich (1767- 
18^), a member of a French family which, after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, migrated 
into Prussia, was bom in Berlin. Pastor of the 



Awav bUWJ. WW hUG \ A* ICUOllUJL TT AUltllii 

IV.), having become known by his Eivolutiona du 
^sUmt poitt^ue de jCEurojn (4 vols. 1803-5), and 
in 1832 foreign miniater (of a rather reactionary 
tyM). 

toedn, a mc^em watering-place and ancient 
bor^g-groimd m Pern, tm Qie coast, 22 miles 
NW.of Lima. For mamnuea and other remains, 
see Reiss and Stii^l (trana. Keane, 1^0-87). 

, Anc® nn^ capital of a province in Italy, is 
on a promontory of the Adriatic coast, 130 
aules NJL of Rome ; pop. ( 1931 ) 84,390. Ancona 
has an area of 750 sq.m.} pop. 356,879. 
The hartour, which had become silted up has been 
ST^y improv^ since 1887. It is noW one of 
iWy a hMt harbours, one of the leading Adriatic 
and an_ ^portant naval station; and its 
which had declined, has revived. Im- 
^^ <ooal, wke, grain, chemicals, jute, fish, &c ) 
®*Ppria (silk waste and twist, asphalt, 
hides, cahamn carbide, jute cloth, tLSr 
sulphnr). Ancona has shipbuild- 

^r^Trajin'^s^Sj^ to length. hiSt by the 
J and a tnumphal awh erf the same 
em^ror,^^^ the most notabfe moonments of anti- 
qoity. The cathe^ of San Ciciaco (lltii cen- 

^ eupola, one of the 

oldest m Italy, In the old town the houses are in 
gaaeral mean, and the streets narrow. Ancona 
(which owes Its name to Its aitnation on an elbow- 

elbow*) is 

SWuaana, who had fled from the tyranny (5 

destroy^ by^the 
rebuilt fay Naraes, and again destroyed by 
gwSj^ns m the lOth century. It aftenvardS 
Jhcaaw a repubbe ; but in 1532 Pope Clement VIL 

to 1797 it 

luLSr^ by the French ; but m 1799 General 
waa ohl^ to smrender it to the Ens- 

^ g*^tont 
to possession in 
» WTOtotionaiy garrison in 
“^fteoMaeapiteJatad alter enduring a mege by the 


Austrians of 25 days. In 1861 the flag of the king- 
dom of Italy waved over the ancient city. Dniing 
t!ie World War, the harbour was damaged by the 
Austrian fleet . — The March of Ancona was the 
name applied to the territory lyhm between the 
Adriatic and the Apennines, from Tronto NW. to 
San Marino. Erected into an independent mar- 
qnlsate under the Longobards, the district was a 
papal dependency fiom the 13th century, hut passed 
into the bands of Victor-Emmannel in 1860. 


Ancre* B.4.bon de Lussigny, Mabshal d’, 
originally Concino Conclni, was a Florentine by 
birth, and came to the French court in 1600, in the 
train of Maria de’ Medici, the wife of Henry IV. 
He married Leonora Dosi (or ‘ Galigai ’), one of the 
queen’s women, and after Heni-y’s death was chief 
favourite and advisei of tlie qneen- regent, be- 
coming marquis, and, in 1614, marshal of France, 
though he had never seen war. He squandered 
enormous snms on the decoration of his palaces. 
Hated alike by nobility and populace, he was 
assassinated in the Louvre, 24th April 1617, the 
young king Louis XTTL himself being privy to the 
plot. His wife was executed for having practised 
witchcraft to gain inflnence over the queen. 

Ajicren Riwle ( ‘Anchoresses’ Rule’), a famous 
Srliddle English religions work in prose written 
for the guidance of three girls who forsook the 
world, perhaps three of Queen Maud’s mai^ of 
honom to whom was granted about 1130 the 
hermitage of Kilburn. Tlie author may have been 
its master, Godwin. Or it may he later, perhaps 
12W. About 1230 it was revised, as the Ancren 
Wtsse, for au enlarged community. It was trans- 
lated into Fiench, and about 1300 by Simon of 
Ghent, Bishop of SaJiahu^, for his sisters, nuns at 
Taneut in Dorset, into Latin. A later recension 
MU widespread borrowings farther attest its popu- 
larity for three_ hundred years or more. On the 
^rrent conue:rioa has been based the ascription of 
the book to Richard Poor, who was possibly born 
there, and certainly died there, bishop of Durham, 
in 1237. It is inter^ting for its hommy eloquence, 
its sensible hratility to needless austerities, its 
character drawing, and its sense of humour. 


Xii 0 An^cn was edited for the Cajnden Sooiely 
m 1853 Iw rile Her. J, Morton (with introduction by 
Gssquet, 1906). See papers by Miss Hope E. Allen in 
Mod. Lang. ite;. (1923, 1929), Proc. Mod. Lang. Ass. (1929). 

Ancnmi KooF) Roxburghshire, 64 miles NW. 
of Jedburgh, was in 1644 the scene of the defeat 
of 5000 English under Sir Ralph Evers and Sir 
Brian I^toun, by a Scott ish force nnder the Earl 

Amgus and Scott of Bncolench. A monument 
marto the spot where Lilliard, a Scottish maiden, 
IB said to have done prodigies of valour. 

Anens Harcliis* See Rome {History). 

AncylnSj a genus of fresh-water snails with 
I^pet-^e shell. A vast fresh-water sea that at 
tiie end the Ice Am covered the site of the 
^Itic md mnch of the neighbouring lands has 
bwn caJl^ the Ancylus Lake jErom the character- 
istic fossil, A.Jlwaiatilis. 

Ancym, See Angoka. 


> A P flAl ll da, (Span. Andalucla\ a large and 
t^e region spying the south of Spam. Its 
^orffl are washed both by the Mediteir^ean and 
tee Atlantic ; tod> ihongh it is not now a political 
mviBion of Spain, it is more frequently spoken of 
tlian the eight mod^ provinces into wMdi it has 
been diyidod. ^ Under the name of TaxtessiiB it was 
M^cient civili^ state, which was overcome by 
Lorthag^ The Romans named it Bsetioa, from the 
nver Brntis, the modern Guadalquivir. The present 
mme m a fom of Vamdalitia or Vtmdalwia, 
from the Vandals, who overran it in the 6th 
cantnxy. In the Stih. oeutoryf the hCoors founded 
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here a. s^endid monarchy, the four camtals heing 
Seville, udrdoba, Ja4n, and Granada. During the 
darkness of the middle ages, Cdrdoba was ‘the 
Athens of tlie west, the seat of arts and sciences.’ 
Buildings such as the Alhambra at Granada, the 
Mosq^ue at Cdrdoba, the Giralda and Alcdw at 
Seville testify to the greatness of the Moorish 
civilisation. The Moorish kingdoms were con- 
c^uered by the Castilians in 1235-48. Christian 
intolerance seriously and permanently impover- 
ished the country. Painting arose later in a new 
form in the schools of VeMzquez and Murillo. 
Amdalusia mainly consists of the ^eat basin of 
the Guadalquivir, and the mountamous districts 
which bound it. Mulhac4n (11,420 feet), in the 
Sierra Nevada, is the highest peak in Spain. 
Andalusia was called the garden and the granary 
of Spain; but now such names are merited only 
by portions of the country on both aides of the 
Guadalquivir, wheie the boU is luxuriantly pro 
ductive, and the vegetation is tropic^. Cotton 
and sugar-cane flouiish in the open air, and the 
cactus and aloe form impenetrable hedges. Wine 
and oil abound ; but some tracts in the west are 
very barren, owing to deficiency of water. Anda- 
lusia is, however, still one of the most fertile 
districts of Spain, owing to its delicious climate 
and the abundance of water supplied by its snowy 
mountains. Its breeds of hoi-ses and mules have 
long been celebrated. The mountains yield silver, 
copper, lead, iron, and coal ; and some orra are 
extensively worked. The Andalusians are lively, 
imaginative, and pleasure -loving, boastful, un- 
warlike, and superstitious. They apeak a dialect 
of Spanish manifestly tincturea with traces of 
Arabic. Andalusia is divided into the provinces 
of Almerfa, Ja6u, MMaga^ CAdiz, Huelva, Sevilla, 
Gdrdoba, and Granada. The chief towns are 
Sevilla (Seville), Cdrdoba, Ja6n, and CAdiz (q.v.). 
Area, 34,300 sq. m. ; pop. 4,650,000. 

Andalusite* a mine^ consisting of silicate of 
aluminium, occurs in slightly rhombic, four-sided 
prisms, and also in a massive form j pearl-gray or 
reddish in colour. It is met with not infrequently 
as a constituent of certain metamorphic rocks, as 
Andalusite-schist. A variety of andalnsite is known 
as chiastoHte (Gr. chiastos, ‘decussated’). The 
crystals of tViiH variety, when broken across, often 
show cruciform or tessellated patterns. They are 
common in certain altered argillaceous rocks. 

An ’ dawiftTia j a group of thickly wooded islands 
towards the east side or the Bay of Bengal, about 
680 miles S. of the Hugli, between 10" and 14* N. 
lat., and 92“ and 94’ E. long. They consist of the ! 
Great and Little Andaman groups (with different 
languages and culture), surrounded by many 
sm^er islands. Great Andaman is nearly 160 
long and 20 TnilflH broad, and comprises 
five islam^ lying close together, North, Middle, 
and South Andaman, Barataug, and Rutland 
Tslfliud- Little Andaman, which lira about 30 
miles S. of the larger group, is 26 miles long by 
Ift mil ftH broad. The total area is 2500 sq. m. ; total 
population, 19,000. The islands are covered wifch 
dense tropical forest, and the climate is warm and 
nu^t wi& heavy rainfalL The native inhabitants 
stand in the lowest stage of civilisation, and belong 
to thoN^(rito race, coming originally, probably, from 
liOwex Burma; their number, nearly 6000 before 
convicts were iutrodnced in 1858, had fallen to460 in 
1931. Their religion is animistio. Those that have 
come into contact with tee oenvicts have deteri- 
orated morally. Tbmr h^ht s^dom reaches five 
feet ; their coumlexioit is very dark, the hsir crisp 
and woolly. T^y anhedst fruits and heaste of 
tee wood, and upon fish. A Kiti^ settlement was 
nmde on Norih Andaman in 17^ Inzt ahandeaed 


m 1796 for Penang. The capital of the present 
settlement is at Pori Blair, on South Andaman, 
the largest island of the group. The harbour here 
is excellent. Since 1858 the Andamans have been 
a penal settlement for Indian convicts, but this 
practice is being discontinued. 

See books by Man (1932), Boden Klosa (1903), Sir S. 
Temple (1904), Mrs Talbot Clifton [Pilgrims to the Idea of 
PeTianee, 1912 ) ; A. £. Brown (Anaaman Idandera, 1922). 

Andan'te (Italian), in Music, implies a move- 
ment somewhat slow and sedate, hut in a gentle 
and soothing style. This term is often m^fied 
— as Andante affettuoso, slow, and pathetically; 
Andante cantabih, slow, in a singing stele ; 
ATuiante con moto, slow, with emotion; Arumnte 
graeioso, slow, and gracefully; Andante maestoao, 
slow, with majesty; Andante non tr(^o, slow, 
but not too much so ; Andante pastorale, slow, and 
with pastoral simplicity. See Adagio, Stsiphoiit. 
— Andantino, properly somewhat slower, for many 
composers means a little faster than A7idante. 

AndelySy Les, a town in the Norman depart- 
ment of Eure, France, cousistiDg of Great and 
Little Andely, situated less than a mile apart, and 
about 20 miles NE. of l^vreux. Great Anddy has 
a Gothic church of the 13th century, with fine 
painted glass. Little Andely, close by the Seine, 
stands below the castle rock of Ch&teau Gaillard, a 
castle bnilt by Richard Coenr de Lion to command 
the Seine, and taken and retaken during the old 
wars between England and France. Pop. 500<k 
Andemies a town of Belgium, 10 miles E. of 
Namur, manufactures paper, porcelsin, and tobacco- 
pipes, and has beds of pipe-clay and coal-mines in 
tee neighbourhood ; pop. ( 1930) 7688. 

A]iderida« a late Roman fort guarding the 
Saxon Shore, identified with Pevensey (q.v,). The 
English called it Andredsceaster, and the forest 
covering the Weald and isolating the kingdom of 
Sussex Andre^wradd or Andredaleag. 

Andermatt* or IJeseeen, a Swiss viDa^ in 
the canton of Urij about 18 miles S. of the Lake 
of Lucerne. As it is at the crossing of the St 
GotthEnd road and that over the Fnrka Pass, it 
has long been famous both as a tourist centre and 
for a considerable transit trade. The St Gotthard 
railway does not touch the village. 

Andernachf a little town belonging to the 
district of Coblenz on the Rhine, was once a Roman 
fortress styled Antnnnacnm, then a residence of 
the Merovingian kings, and afterwards becanae one 
of the most fionrishing places on the Rhine. The 
great tower on the north side, the fine old church 
(partly built in the Carlovingian times), the old 
gate and town-walls, the ruins of the great <^He 
of the Archbishops of Cologne, and other relics of 
antiquity, give quite a medieval aspect to the teira. 
It now contains about 10,000 people^ and ® 
biated for its millstones, and tor cement made of 
its tufa rock or trass. 

InderseiL Hahs CHBisTLur, am of tto 
great sto^-tSlers of tee world, the mort wid^ 
popular or Danite authors, was horn April 3, 1^* 
at Odense in Fiinen. The son of a poor teomnakw, 
after his father’s death he worked tor scase te ase in 
a factory, bnt his wonderful singiBg sad ext^ 
ordin^ talent soon procured hns SM 

patrons, of whom the earliest was Madame Bou^- 
flod, widow of a poet of some r^triafesu Ho 
early displayed a tment for poetey, and was known 
in his native place ss ‘ tee cOTsedy-writer. Hoping 
to obtain an engagement in the teeaia:^ he f oum 
hia way to Cop^aM bat was reject^ for hia 
lack of ednca^ He nert tn^ to become a 
singer, biri sotm finmd tea* hia physical 

quite nafiHwdftw tee stage. Generous frwBdSj 
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however, helped him in his distress ; and apphefi- 
tion having been made by one of them to the king, 
he was placed at an advanced school at the public 
expense, and so enabled to get the better of the 
defects of hi= education. Some of his poems, par- 
ticularly the one entitled Tht^ iJifinfj Child, had 
already* been favourably received, and he now 
became better known ty the publication of his 
Walk to a literary satire in the form of a 

humorous aarrative In 1830 he published the first 
collected volume of his Poerns, and in 1831 a second, 
under the title of Fantasies and Sketches. Spite 
of his genius and industry he failed to please the 
critics, and his genial egotism made him an easy 
butt for their clumsy ridicule. A travelling' pension 
granted him by the king in 1S33 removed him from 
Eis iniserief?, and supplied what was needful for 
his mental development. Some of it-i fruits were 
his Trareiling SkcicJ^es of a tour in the north of 
Germany : s and ike Jlcrnuin, completed in 

Switzerland; and The Inijn'ovisatcn'e. a series of 
scenes depicted in a glowing style, and full of poetic 
interest, inspired by the genial atmosphere of 
Borne and Naples. The public opinion, not of 
Denmark alone, but of Europe, asserted itself about 
the merits of the last of these books, and hence- 
forth its author was safe from the critics. Soon 
afterwards, he produced O.T. (1836), a novel con- 
taining ^dvid pictures of northern scenery and 
manners, which was followed (1837) by another, 
entitletl Dii/y a Fiddler. In 1840 he produced a 
romantic drama entitled The Mulatto, which was 
well received ; but another drama, Eaphaella, wm 
le^ successfuL In the same year appeared his 
Fkture-book vdthout Pictures, a series of the finest 
imaginative sketches! In the end of 1840 he com- 
lueneed a somewhat lengthened tour in Italv and 
the East, of which he gave an accoimt in A Poet’s 
Bazaar ( 1842 ). In 1S-& Andersen visited the court 
of Denmark by special invitation, and in the 
following year h*e received an annuhw. After that 
date he travelled much, visiting England as well as 
other countries. Among other wo^ of Andersen 
are The Storrj of My Lye (1855) ; Sew Tales and 
Adventures (1858-61 ) ; Tales from Jutland (1859) ; 
J7ie Sandhills of Jutland (1860); Tales for 
Children fl86l); The Wild Sicans, and The Ice 
Maiden [\m). 

_He dM at Copenhagen, 4th Anrast 1875. In 
his autohaociaphy, Andersen has told the story of 
his life with ml his peculiar charm. Most of his 
tal^ moreover, were suggested by the incidents of 
his own life. Even his most fantastic stories have 
usually a backgrouad of actual experience, and per- 
hapa_ to this ia due, in no small ^^[ree, their most 
abiding charm— the perfectly naive and inimitable 
sense of reality and truth, even in incidents q^uite 
out of the world of the ordinary and the natural. 
His heavy face and ungraceful form hid a heaiti 
that overflowed with love for all lovely things ; 
he secured himself the surest immortality in the 
heart of ciie children of the civilised world, 

See, besides the egotistic Story of my Life (bans. Haiy 
Howitt, 1847, Ac.), his Corresporkknte xiUh the Ghvmd~ 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar (tnuia. 18911 and the Idfo bv 
B. Kiibet B&in (1835). 

Andersen^ a toivn of Indiana, 35 miles NE- 
irf Indianapolis, with_ manufactures of steel and 
electrical goods. It is an important centre for 
an agricultural and fruit-growing district. Pod. 

39,804. ® ^ 

Anderson, Alexander ( lS45-ig(»), a railway 
^telayer, botnat Kirkconnel, Dumfriesshire, wrote 
Labour ( 1873), Songs of the Bail { 1877), 
and was librarian to Edinburgh University. 

AiiderBOB, Elizabeth Garrett (1836-1917), 
was hwB in l^i^on andbronght up chiefly at Alde- 


burch, Suffolk. In 1860 she studied raedicine with 
much credit at the Middlesex Hospital ; but a 
petition from the students against the admission 
of ivomen prevented her return. Miss GaiTetb met 
other obstacles, but in 1865 she passed the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall examination with credit, and m 1866 
received her first dispensary appomtment. In 1870 
slie was made a visiting physician to tlm East 
London Hospital, headed the poll for the London 
School Boaid, and was made M.D. univer- 

sity of Paris. In 1871 she manied Mr Anderson 
(died 1907). She ivrote on piofessional and social 
subjects, held many important professional posts, 
and in 1007 was ma3e mayor of Aldeburgh, the first 
woman mayor in England. See W^OMENS Rights. 

Anderson, James, antiquary, was bom at 
Edinhuigb in 1662, and admitted a W.S. m 1691. 
In 1705 he published a treatise vindicating the 
independence of Scotland ; thencefonvard he was 
employed on his Selectus Diplotnafum et Nv/nvis- 
viatwni SeoticB Thesaurus, which did not appear till 
1739. He died in 1728. 

Anderson, JA 3 IES, a writer on political 
economy and agriculture, was horn in 1739, at 
Hermiston, near Edinburgh ; and while managing 
the family farm, he attended chemistry classes. 
He invented the small two-horse plough with- 
out wheels, commonly called the Scotch plough. 
When only twenty-four years of age, he rented a 
large farm in Aberdeenshire, where he wrote a 
series of essays upon agriculture; and iii 1780, 
the university of Aberdeen bestowed on him the 
degree of LL-D. In Edinburgh he edited (1790- 
93) a periodical called 'The Bee; in 1797 he went 
to London, where he died in 1^8. He meatly 
helped in promoting agricnlture in Scotland; and 
in an ess^ in his Becreations of Agnculture, he 
anticipated some important principles subsequently 
advocated bv Malthus and Ricardo, particularly 
the famous theory of rent. 

Anderson, John, founder of the college in 
Glasgow hearing his name, was bom in the 
pmiM of Roseneath, Dumbartonshire, iu 1726. 
He studied at the university of Glas^w, in 
which he was_ for four years professor of Oriental 
Languages; in 1760 he was transferred to the 
chair of Natural Philosophy. In addition to his 
usual class in physics, he instituted one for arti- 
sans, which he continued to teach to the end of 
his life. In 1786 appeared his Institutes of Physics, 
which went througn five editions in ten years. 
He invented a species of gun, the recoil of which 
was stored by the condensation of common air 
within the body of the cania^; but having in 
vain endeavour^ to attract the attention of the 
British government to it, he went to Paris in 1791, 
and presented his model to the National Conven- 
tion. It was hung up in their hall, with the follow- 
ing inscription over it : ‘ The gift of Science to 
liberly.’ Afterwards, when the allied monarchical 
forces had drawn a military cordon around the 
frontiers of Prance, Anderson mgeniously suggested 
the expedient, which was adopted, of mald-ng small 
balloons of paper, to which newspapers and mani- 
festoes might be tied, and so carried to Germany. 
Anderson died in 1796, and by his will he directed 
that the whole of his effects, of every kind, should 
be devoted to the establishment of an educational 
institution in Glasgow, for the use of the nn- 
academical classes. 

Anderson’s College was originally intended 
to be a nniversity of four colleges. The nmds hmng 
inadequate to_ the propped plan, the institution 
was opened with only a single course of lectures on 
Natu^ Philosophy and Chemistry, by Dr Thomas 
Garnett in 1796. In 1798 a professor of Mathe- 
matics and Geography was appointed. In 1799 
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Dr Birkbeck, the successor of Dr Garnett, com- 
menced the system of giving a fa milia r exposition 
of mechanics and general science, and this was the 
origin of mechanics’ institutes. 

In 1861-1870 the endowments were augmented by 
Freeland, Ewing, and Young. The institution 
gradually enlarged the scope of its teaching. In- 
struction was given in Mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, &c., but was afterwards limited 
to medicine, physics, chemistry, and botany. In 
1886 the non-medical school was incorporated with 
five other institutions as the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College (since 1912_the Royal 
Technical College), of whose new buildings the 
memorial stone was laid in 1903. It was afiiliated 
to the university in 1913. 

Anderson, Joseph (1832-1916), archfeologist, 
bom at Arbroath, was a schoolmaster, then a news- 
paper editor at Wick, and for forty-three years 
( 1870-1913) keeper of the National Museum of Anti- 
quities in Edinburgh. He wrote Scotland in Ear^y 
Christiian and Pagan Tiynea (Rhind Lectures, 4 vols. 
1881-86), articles in Chanibera’a Eney dapcEdia, &c. 

Anderson, Maey, a diBbinguialied actress, was 
bom at Sacmmento, California, July 28, 1859, of Cath- 
olic parentage, her father being a Confedeiate officer 
who lost his life in the civil war. She played for the 
first time at Louisville, in 1875, in the character of 
Juliet. Her success was marked and immediate, and 
during the f ollowmg years she played with increasing 
popularity in the principal cities of the Union in vari- 
ous rdles. In 1 883 she appeared at the Lyceum Tli eatre 
in London, and became a favourite in England. In 
1890 she married A de Navario of New York. 

AndersouTiUe, a village in Georgia, whose 
Confederate States military prison was notorious 
for unhealthf ulneaa and for barbarity of discipline. 
Between February 16, 1864, and April 1865,^ of 
49,486 prisoners received, 12,926 died, Henry Wir^ 
the superintendent, was hanged in 1866. 

Anderssoil, Kael J ohan, an African explorCT, 
bom in Sweden, in the province of Vermland, in 
1827. In 1860 he joined Francis (Jalton in a 
journey to the territories of the Damaras and 
Ovampos, and in 1853-64 continued the exploration 
alone, publishing, on his return to England, Lcde 
if garni, or Discoveries in South AiHca (Lond, 
1856). In 1858 he explored the Okavango {The 
Okavango Biver, Lond. 1861 ), and in 1866 he set 
ont, almost unattended, on an expedition to the 
Cnnene. He came within sight of the stream, hut, 
weakened with dysentery, had to retrace his steps, 
and died on the homewaiu journey, July 6, 1867. 

AndeSj a lofty mountain-system of South 
America, extending north and south closely 
parallel with the Pacific coast of that continent^ 
throughout its whole extent, from laL 56“ 30' S. 
to 11“ N. Geographically, it may he legarded as 
an extension of the vast and compli^ted mouu- 
tain-^stem of Western North America, althou^ 
it is not distinctly connected with that system. 
As the AndpB.Ti fthn.i'n approaches the Isthmus of 
Darien, after having crossed the A'^to, it is 
represented by a low crest of serpentine, at one 
pomt only 130 feet hi g h j and much of the Isthmus 
proper is even lower^an that. 

mountains of the Fneg^an .^cbipelago, 
south of the mainland of South America, must be 
held to belong to this system. Cape Horn, on a 
detached island, is re^irded as the most southerly 
point of the chajn, which, however, m^ be said to 
extend to the roc^ islets of Di^o Ramirez, 60 
miles SW. of the (kipe. Without allowing^ for 
curvra, the Andes extend some 4500 English :^es. 
For a^ut 1000 miles (south of Chilod), the moun- 
tains not only reach the ocean, hut in p^ stand in 
its wat^, for the great Chonos Archij^elago is only 


an irregular double chain of mountains. Indeed 
some geographers hold that these islands for at 
least 300 miles north of Cape Horn, in realitj' 
represent the main chain of the Andes. The 
Patagonian portion of the system is much cut by 
steep ravines, sometimes partly filled with glaciers, 
and not seldom occupied by deep fjords, or arms of 
the sea On the eastern slope in Patagonia lie 
vast masses of granite, porphyrj^, basalt, and lava ; 
and on both sides of the "ranges vegetation is 
luxuriant ; extensive forests covering a large pro- 
portion of the surface. This is chiefly due to the 
excessive abundance of the rainfall, to which cause 
also must be ascribed the numerous and rather 
large sub- Andean lakes of Patagonia, and the 
Bwoft and copious streams which water its wild and 

f loomy terraces — for the accent to tbe moontains is 
ere by a Btep-bke succession of steep rises. The 
Patagonian Andes cover a strip of land from 20 to 
50 miles m breadth, and, as will be seen in the table 
given below, are not of great height. 

Between lat. 42“ and 24“ S. the main chain of 
the Andes recedes from the sea-coast, leaving in 
Chile a tract of conntiy nowhere exceeding 120 
geographical miles in breadth. The mountains 
here reach a mean elevation of 11,830 feet ; one of 
the peaks (Aconcagua) is the loftiest on the 
American continent. In this region, both to the 
north and to the south, there is but one main Irae 
of peaks ; but between these two parts two high 
parallel ranges occur, having between them a 
relatively low platean. A low parallel ridge of 

S mite skirts the mountains to seaward. On the 
gentine side a great number of bnttress-like 
processes extend into the Pampas country, chiefly 
mving a south-easterly direction, except to the 
northward, where they are numerous, and_ we 
nearly parallel with the main The Bolivian 

Andes occupy perhaps one-third of the area of the 
repuhhc. They form a vast arid region of ^eat 
elevation. The east and west Cordilleras of Bolivia 
inclose the land-locked platean of the D^aguadero, 
13,000 feet in height, and having an of 30,000 
sq. m. It has thus about the superficial extent of 
Ireland, and has been called ‘ the navel of South 
America. ’ In the vicinity are several mnch smaller 
land-locked basins of similar character ; and near 
at bflTid are some of the loftiest of the Andean 
summits. 

The Peruvian Andes present features of great 
interest. The maritime Cordillera overlooks the sea 
in a close succession of volcanic cones. Near lat. 
10“ S. the chain divides into the seaward Cordillera 
Negra, and the more eastward Cordillera Nevada, 
wiSi a deep trough or ravine intervening- The 
central Cordillera of Peru is the chain wMch 
bounds the Titicaca basin on the west. No river, 
except the Marafidn (Upper Amazon), cuts through 
its vast waU-like ridges. The eastern Andes of 
Peru lie between a high, cool, wetern valley and 
the hot and seething forest plamsof the Amasmian 
basin. They form a magnificent succesaoon of 
grand peaks, with only very local evidei^ of 
recent volcanic action. To the norrii they decline 
greatly in elevation. Here the grandest scenery of 
the AtidpH is to be witnessed. The lofty wilownesara 
of the lii gb Peruvian Andes form a and wind- 
swept region known as the Puna, and are Bcarody 
habitable. In the SW- of Ecuador ^ 
ridges of the Andes coalesce, immedia tely to dmde 
B- pt.iTi into two main chains, both dhara^n^l 
intense volcanic activiiy. Trmwvmse Mges mwde 
the intervening valley into three o a aiiTS , that or 
CuOTca in the soutii, Ambato in cmtre, 
(Juito (with its fine cliiM*B and productive sod) m 
the north. The Cnfflwsa b^ is 7800 feet m 
elevarion, tiiat rfl Ambato 8600, and that of Quito 
9600 fe^ 
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The Colom'bion Andes are disposed in three 
maiiii lines. The maritiine range mns north and 
ends at Cape Tiburon, on the coast of the Canbl^au 
Sea. It declines greatly in height to the north- 
wanl, and the same thing is tme of the central 
range, which in the south, near the great paramo 
or tableland of Cmz Verde, are rerj' lofty. The 
very lofty eastern range ( Cordillera of Snma Paz) 
extends to the XE., and near the Venezuelan 
boucdaiy it forks oat into two chains, one of which 
forms the Goajira peninsnla west of Lake hlara- 
caibo, and the other becomes the main Venezuelan 
mountain -system. Near Caracas the monntains 
skirt the sea-coast. Onlv a few of the peaks of the 
Venezuelan Andes rise atiove the snow-line. 

HETuHTS OF M0^:^■Tin^3. 

A ndes ■ Feet. 

ChiialJDiazo ... . 20,517 

Cotopaxi . . . .19,650 

Attiaana, 10,260 

Gajtuflbe 10,200 

CjJoKjia'i. Andes : 

Cocm IO^SOj 

Tolima . lSj3l4 

Eierra Nerada de 
Santa ilnrta. .. 17,500 

t'ertesuelan Andes : 

Sierra de llenda . . . .15,842 


?:.iTiLiT:a 

Of tte r.t3.eTO:i.s pTateaua cf j E^'in4<j^tzn A ndes 


e.no 

6i9Cl 

zm 


the Andes syat cm. cue Aartay, 
is at 3 he’nht of U 500 feet. 
That cf Tit-’mea, the Ccllao, U 
12,500 feet , of Cruz Verde, 
11 605 feet of Pasco, 11,000 

feet; of Quito feet; of 
BogoU, 995S feet. 

HEOHTS or MCriTTAISS. 
Fuejia a A n tfes : Feet. 

Mount Surm'PEta.. 

Mount Darana .... 

Cape Horn 

PcUagrinian Andes: 

Yanteles. . . 8030 

Goreorado (Tolcaao)... 7b45 
CiCeian Andes Praper: 

Aeonca^pia 22,SS5 

CinuLdei MaoedanQ...22,31S 

iiipangato .21,550 

BaZinoii Andes 

8ejama„, 21,050 

Bornta 21,500 

rilunani. 21,080 

Pemriais Andes : 

Huaac^., 22,000 

Haandoy 21,063 

Areqvaim. 21,812 


FaSSES. 

Of nine notable Chilean 
paeaea, the lowest (PlanchOn) 
13 1L455 feet high, the highest 
(Doha Ana), 14,770 feet. In 
the Bolivian Andes the passes 
of Potosl and Gnalillos are re- 
spective^ 14A20 and 14,880 
feet . at Feravian passes, Jacal- 
bamfaa Is 15,135 feet, and Anta- 
mnga, 16,106 feet hi gii , while 
Aaawy, in the JBcoadaiian 
Andes. Is 1^885 feet; and 
Qaindlo, in the Colombian 
Andes, IS 11,600 feet hlgih. 


west from the Eistna and Godavari deltas, flourished 
for two or three centuries before and after Christ.— 
The Andhra university (1926) is at Bezwada. 

Andijan, a town of Uzbekistan, in Ferghana, 
near the Alai Mountains, on the Syr-Darya, 75 miles 
ENE. of Khokand, is on a branch or the Transcaspian 
Railway. There is much cotton culture, promoted 
by irrigation. It was almost wholly destioyed by 
an earthquake in December 1902, Pop. 86,()00. 

Andi'ra, a Brazilian genus of papilionaceona 
plants, one of which, A. vnermis or Cabbage Tree^ 
produces the anthelmintic Bastard Cabbage Bark. 

Andirons, now more generally known as fire- 
doK, were used for burning wood on an open hearth* 
and consisted of a hori- 
zontal bar raised on short 
supporta with an upright 
et^dard at one end. A 
pair were used, one stand- 
ing at each side of the 
hearth, and the logs of 
wood rested across the 
horizontal bars. The up- 
right portions of the and- 
iron were of varions forma ; 
the design was frequently 
architectnraJ, mnch orna- 
mented with arabesques 
in silver or copper, and 
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(^jiogically , the Andes are bv no means a unity. 
It is certain that the elevation of the different 
parts have occurred at various times. The 
great bu^ of the mountain masses is composed 
of stratified rocks, laigely made up of materials 
wmea were deposited at the sea-Mttom. It is 
^ whole the formative sediment 
must have accimnlated on subsiding areas. Up- 

volcamc action have 
the Q^r leading factors in the bnilding and 
the jnonut^. The mineral weSth is 
gi^t Md vsiied. ^ olcanic action is still very 
Mtive in Ecuador, but less so in tiie other parts of 
tne Cham. Gold, silver, coppet^ mercury, and other 
m«talB are found in most narta of the Andes ; see 

RaUwayconnection between the Atlantic 

and Pwific, ^tween Buenos Aires and Valparaiso, 
through ^des was established in 1910 by means 

01 a tunnel (2 miles long, and about the same height 
above WA-Ievel ) under the La Cumbre or Uspallata 
Pofcs ( ^t ). There are other raHwaysacross 
the Andes m Peru, and from Chile into Bolivia; and 
to the south other links between Chile and Atuen- 
tina are Piojectod. For the effect of theAndw on 
climate of the Pacific slope, see Amebica, The 
awful canons Md chasms of the Andes, the sublime 
^ight of their peaks, the difficult and dangerous 
enaraeter of the passes, are oharacberistic features. 
ABaesine. See FixspAB, 

a Mup of volcanic rocks, crav, 
wd^ or to brown in colour. They cTnaiit 
•Mti^ly of plagioclase-felapar and some ferro- 
ygasy mineral, as biotite, augite, hornblende, or 
the ^und-mass is microlithic, scat- 
wawttjoogh which plagioclase and fetromagnesian 
as more or less conspicuous 

Aatfhrat * ^ ancient India stretching 


^metimes ^th toe monograms of their possessors. 
Those for kitchen use had catches for holding the 
roasting apparatus. 

An«!klnii) a town and khanate in Afghan Turke- 
stan. The town stands htstween the northern spuxa 
of the Paropomisns and the Amu Daria ( Oxus) • it 
B due west of Balkh and on toe edge of the desert 
Down to toe year 1840, it was suhjrot to Bokhara, 
to that year, Mohammed Khan besieged it for 
four mont^, took it by storm, and left it a heau 
m rni^ To preserve himself from utter destruc- 
tioi^ the khan threw himself into the arms of the- 
^ gh a^. The tract in which it stands is fertile, 
but toe place is proverbially unhealthy; the 
Pemans account it ^a hell upon earth,’ by reason 
of its Bcorc^g sands, hradash water, flues, and 
scorpions. The population is estimated at 16,000* 
Mnsis^g principaJly of Turkomans, with a mix- 
t^ of UzW md a few Tajikn The khanate, 
though c<m_tr^ed by Kabul, has preserved some 
measure of mdependence. 

Andorra, a small, semi-indroendent, neutral 
state, on the southern slope of the Eastern Pyrenees 
tetween toe French department of Arihge and 
the Spanish province of L4rida EongUy oir- 
• 1*^1 (with a diameter of some 16- 

^es), ^dorra is enclosed and covered by moun- 
iMing to 9000 feet and penetrated by the- 
valira (or Balira) and subordinate valleys. Tha 
population, at one time estimated at 16,000, acarcelv 
exce^ 6200. The area of Los Valles, as thfr 
Andorrans c^l their country, is 191 sq. m., divided 
into sue parishes. The climate is severe. Once 
abundMt forests have hemi much thinned for fuel * 
there is exceUent pasturage for flocks and herds* 
wreals, fruit-trees, and tobacco grow on the 
lower OTounds ; and toe mountains contain iron 
"^ater-power, and mineral 
Bpnngs, ah of which await exploitation. The 
smugglmg mto Franca of tobaccf ( Andorra’s only 
manufacture) is actively carried oZ 
K nu declared a free 

ChMlemagna The joint-suzerainty of the 
& ? Foix was de- 

*0 France. Thanks to 
Fimi^ispamali nv<^ and its iaaceesmbility, 
AndOTra has preserved toa medimval autonomy. lb 
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is governed by a council of twenty-four (elected till 
1933 by the heads of households only), who choose 
the first and second ayindicB. There are two civil 
and two criminal judges, the latter called vigui&rs 
( vicars ) ; in both cases, one is appointed by France, 
one by the Bishop of UigeL Annual tributes of 
960 franca and 460 pesetas are paid to France 
and the bishop respectively. Since 1882 French in- 
terests are repiesented by the Prefect of Pyi-^ntes- 
Orientales. Andorra communicates with Urgel in 
Spain by the Valira valley j with France by the 
Emballira Pass (7500 feet). Carriage-roads are 
be g i n n in g to replace bridle-paths ; tte French have 
mtroduoed telegraphs; and the Trans -Pyrenean 
Railway from Ax to RipoU further abates the 
isolation of Andorra. The An do nans are good- 
natured, hard- working mountaineers, Catalan in 
speech, devout Roman Catholics. They cling jeal- 
onsly to their freedom (especially from mil itaiy ser- 
vice ). The capital is Andorra la Vieja ( pop. TOO ). 

See Harold Spender, Through the High Pyrtneea (1898) ; 
L. G. heaxYjAndorra^ the Stddon R^uMic (1912) ; Scott 
O’Cojmor, Travda in the Pyrenees (1913) ; V. W. John- 
son, Andorra and San Marino (1913) ; Bernard New- 
man, Round about Andorra (1928). 

An'doTers a mnnicipaJ horongh and market- 
town of Hampshire, on the Anton, 63 miles SW. of 
London. Andover (in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
And^era) dates from a remote antiq^nity. It re- 
ceive chai-tera from Henry I., Richard L, and 
John. Till 1867 it returned two members to parlia- 
ment; tiU 1885, one. The chief trade of Andover 
consists in com and malt ; there nsed to be monn- 
factnrea of shalloons. The Air Force Staff College 
is there. At W^hill, 3 mUea to the west, an 
October fair is held, formerly one of the most im- 
portant in England. The church of Andover, 
rebuilt in 1849, is in the Early English style. A 
Roman villa and other relics of antiquity have been 
discovered near Andover. Pop. ( 1931 ) ^92. 

Andover, a village of Essex comity, Massa- 
chnsetts, 23 miles N. of Boston. Settl^ in 1643 
from its English namesake, it is famous, even in 
Massachusetts, for its educational insmtutions. 
The Phillips Academy, instituted in 1780, is libe- 
rally constituted and well attended- The Andover 
Theological Seminaiy of the Con^gationalists, 
an offshoot from it, founded in 1807 for the purpose 
' of providing for the church a learned, orthodox, 
and pious ministry,' was removed to Cambridge 
in 1908, and merged in the Theological Scho(fi of 
Harvard University in 1922. The Abbot Female 
Academy is one of several other flouiishing in- 
stitutions. Pop. 10,000. 

Andral, GabrieTi, a celebrat^ French physi- 
cian and pathologist, bom at PaiiB, 6th November 
1797. ]n_ 1827 he was called to the chair of 

Hygiene, in 1830 to that of Pathology, in the 
univeisi^ of Paris. He died February 13, 1876. 
Andral may be said to have been me first to 
apply an onal^cal and inductive method to patho- 
1(^. His^ Cliniqve Midicale (18^) ^taolished 
his reputatimi, and his Prtcis ^Aiuxtomie Patho- 
logyw ( 1829 ) was equa^ succesafuL Other works 
of ^pcuiauce are his Essat i^Mfmatologie Patko- 
loffiqiee (1843); Cqwts de Paihtilo^ Jnteme; and 
Meatertihes fea Modifications ^ Prmortion de 
quelques Prmdpes dtf Sang. 

AadrAssy, Jumrs, Cottnt, a Hungarian 
stateaman, was bcun at Easchau, 8th March 1823. 
He was xetumed by Zemplin to the Pteidsiig 
Diet of 1647, whmie he soon displayed oratorL 
cal and politic^sd powers of ne mean order. He 
threw himself heartily into the wvolutiOTary 
movement of 1848, and on ite defeat was exilem 
retiring to Fnm(» and ^iglsnd, until tbe gesem 
amnesfy of 1857 enabled him to return to Ins own ^ 


country. He was elected a member of the Hun- 
ganan Diet in 1860, where his support of the De4k 
party secured him the office of vice-president ; and, 
on the reorganisation of the Anstro-Hungarian 
monarchy in 1867, he was appointed prime-mmister 
of Hungary. The cluef event of bis administration 
was the civil political emancipation of the Jewa 
In 1871 An drasay became minister for foreign affairs, 
in 1878 ably represented Austria-Hungary at the 
Congress of Berlin. In 1879 he retired from public 
fife, and died 18th February 1890. — TTih son, Coukt 
Julius (1860-1929), was elected deputy to the 
Hungarian parliament in 1885, and was minister 
for the intenor 1906—10 in the coalition government. 
Andrdssy always remained an opponent of Tisza. 
He became foreign minister for the Dual Monarchy 
in October 1918, and in 1921 was imprisoned for 
his share in Earl's putsch for the throne ; he 
subsequently entered the Hungarian parliament. 
His works include Pie TJrsa^Tien des Bestehens des 
I ungarischen Stoats (3 vols. 1901-11), Diplomaiie 
und Weltkrieg (1920: trans. 1921). 

i^dr^ JoHir, an accomplished British officer 
during the American Revolutionary War, chiefly 
remembered for his connection with the treason 
of the colonial general, Benedict Arnold (q.v,), 
was bom in London in 1751. His father was a 
merchant from Geneva, and bis mother (nte 
Girardot), though a native of London, was of 
French descent. Young Audr^ distinguished him- 
self at the university of Geneva. On his father's 
death in 1769 be assumed the management of the 
business, hat soon procured a commission, and in 
1774 joined his regiment, the Royal Fnsffiers, in 
Canada. He was captured at St John’s by the 
colonial forces, was exchanged the following year, 
and became aide-de-camp successively to General 
Grey and- Sir Henry Clinion, receivmg from the 
latto (in^ 1780) the appointment of adjntant- 
^ general, with the rank of major. 

Daring the British occupation of Philadelphia in 
_1777--78, Andrd appears to have been particularly 
intimate in the femily of Edward Shippen, whose 
daughter afterwards became the wife of General 
Benedict Arnold. 'When in 1780 the latter ob- 
tained the command of West Point, Andr5 was 
selected by Clinton to consummate the arrange- 
ments with Arnold for the hetrayaJ of that post. 
A meeting between the conspirators was agreed 
upon, and on the night of 2(lth September 1780, 
Major Andr£ embarked on board the sloop of wsr 
VuUwe, and proceeded to the rendezvous, some 35 
miles npthe Hudson, near the hamlet of Haver- 
stiaw. The place of meeting was on neutral ground 
in a thicket near tbe bank of the river, and thither 
at midnight Andr6 was conducted by a trusty 
friend of Arnold, one Joshua H. Smith, a resident of 
the vicinity. Failing to finish their business during 
the night, they repaired in the morniug to Smith's 
house, within the American lines, whence, at the 
terznioation of their interview, Arnold departed for 
his headquarters, having first furnifibed Andri ititii 
a pass through the American Hues (se Mr 
Anderson), and papers containing the plan for the 
surrender of West Point. The fatal mistake of 
accepting and retaining thmej»pera w te pysem 
was in direct disobedience to CfintoD's hfistraetioos. 
Concealing the papers in hia stockniipB, Aodr^, 
accompamw by Snuth and a negro servmxt, ^ ont 
on his return to New Ywk; bni Smith, feaxing to 
attempt to get him ob board the Fnffure, decided 
that tile journey must be made by hard- They 
crowed the Hudsmi at Kzeig'h Wmg, the 

night witiiin the AmeiiBaB and parted in the 
mnTnfn g j &nith to rotsm home, and Andri, 
mounts on a horacL tepensBs his dasgenma journey 
alone. As An^ aouad the Rritish lines, he 
warn hatted hy m armed band. He dehburad 
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himsplF a Bntish officer on important Ijusiness, 
and demanded pennksion to proceed- To his con- 
etemation his captors ( one of whom wore a Hessian 
coat } proved to be ardent partisans of the colonists, 
and aUhongh Andre finallj' produced the pass given 
him by Arnold, tlieir suspicions were so thoroughl}” 
arouse that they conducted him back within the 
Auerican lines delivered him to the militaiy 
authorities. 

The papers found upon his person clearly estab- 
lished ^ character as a spy, and a military board 
convened by Washington declared that ‘ agreeably 
to the laws' and usages of nations he ought to suffer 
deatli.’ Washington approved the finding of the 
board, and AndV6 was sentenced to be lianged. 
At the earnest solicitation of the British commander, 
the execution was stayed for a day on the plea that 
the board ‘ had not b^n rightlv informed of all the 
circumstances;' but at an informal meetmg with 
the president of the board lie failed to adduce any 
sufficient reason for a commutation of the sentence, 
and Andre was accordingly hanged at Tappan- 
town, 2d October 17S0. He was buried near the 
place of execution. A monument to him was 
erected in Westminster Abbey by order of the king, 
and thither his remains were brought in 1821. 

fcsee h]5 Life by Wmthrop Sargent (1801 ; new ed. 
1002); his Journal (1904); Trevelyan, George III. and 
Charles Fox f vol. i. 1912); books by Joshua H. Smith 
( 1S08) and Benson (1817 J ; the Lives of Benedict Arnold 
(q.v.); Lossing, The Tvo Spies (1880). 

Andreft, Johann Valenten, bom in 1586 
near Tubingen, became a Protestant pastor, ant) 
died in 16M at Stuttgart, where he was chaplain to 
the conrt. His writings are remarkable for wit 
and faumonr, acuteness and moral power. He 
was long regarded as the founder or restorer of 
the order of the Rosicrucians (q. v. ), a view based 
on his misunderstood Chi/mische Hoehzeit Christimi 
BosenJ^reta (1616)— really meant to ridicule the 
follies of the age, Rosicrucianism included. He 
wrote mainly in Latin, but also in the Swabian 
dialect. Among his works aie his Mem^us 
(1617) ajud his Geistliche KuTzmil (1619). 

Andrea del Sarto. See Sabto. 

Andree, Salomon August, Swedish engineer, 
bom in 1854, was examiner to thePntents Office when 
in 1897 be undertook a f«lloon voyage to the North 
Pole. Hb body was found in 1930 at White Island. 

Andreeirt or Andreyev ), Leonid (1871-1919), 
bom at Orel, suffered much from poverty, hunger, 
and ill-health at the universities of St Petersbnig 
and Moscow, and after attempted suicide in 1894 
began to write and paint portraits. In 1897 he 
was^ called to the bar, but practised little. Hia 
stories and dramas (a number of them translated), 
which rank him high in Russian literature^ inclnde 
Laughiet, The Lift of Man, To the Stars, 

I asihf Fireisky, Uliasar, Slack Masks, The Seven 
leho ivere Hanged, Judas Iscariot, and S.O.S. 

, Antoine FRAN 901 S, Count ( 1761- 

1 ^), was born at Caste Inaudaiy, in Langnedoc. 
He served under Bonaparte in Italy and Egypt 
ud on the ISth Brtmair^ and wbb ambassador at 
Ixindon, at \ ienna, and at Constantinople, whence 
he was recalled at the Restoration. He was raised 
^ the parage by Napoleon after his return fmm 
I After the battle of Waterloo, he advocated 
the recall of the i^urbons ; but as deputy he gener- 
took part with the opposition. He di^ at 
Mwitauban. He was a man of eminent scientific 
one of Ilia earliest works being the 
Ststw^ Ginirale du Canal du Midi. Besides his 
emmtme works, he wrote several military Mhaoiree, 
As4]*«w» the first disciple, and one of the 
of Jeans. His career after the Master’s 
death u naknown. Tradition tells us that, after 


preaching the gospel in Scythia, Northern Greece, 
and Epima, he suffered martyrdom on the _cross at 
Patrre in Achaia, 62 or 70 A D. The anniversary 
of St Andrew falls on November About 740 
St Andrew became the patron saint of Scotland 
(see the article St ANDiupvs); and he is held in 
great veneration in Russia, as the apostle who, 
according to tradition, first preached the gospel in 
that country. 

Cross of" St Andrew. — white saltire on a blue 
ground, to represent the x -shaped cross on which 
the patron sain t of Scotland suffered martyrdom, 

' hn.c; been from an early date adopted as the national 
banner of Scotland. It is combined with the crosses 
of St George and St Patrick in the Union Jack 
(see Flag ). The Scottish Order of the Thistle (q. v.) 
is sometimes known as the Order of St Andrew. 
For the Russian Order, see Orders. 

Andrew, John Albion, an American states- 
man, was bom at Windham, Maine, in 1818, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar at Boston in 1840. 
Disting uish ed for his opposition to slavery, he was 
elect eaa member of legislature by the lepublicans 
of Boston in 1858 ; in 1860 he became governor of 
Massachusetts, and was four times re-elected, retir- 
ing in 1866. He acquired ^eat popularity by his 
attention to the wants of the solmers in the field, 
for his fervid eloquence and patriotism during the 
war, and his zeal for the liberation and the arming 
of the negroes. He died October 1867. 


Andrewes, Lancelot, was bom at All Hallows 
Barking, in London, in 1555, and educated snc- 
eesaively at the Coopers’ Free School in Ratcliffe, at 
Merchant Taylors ochool, and at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, or which college he was in 1676 elected 
fellow. Taking orders in 1580, he accompanied 
the Earl of Huntingdon to the north ; and in 1589, 
through Walsingham’s influence, he was appointed 
a p rebendary of St Paul’s and Master of Pembroke 
Hall.^ In 1597 Elizabeth made him a prebendary, 
and in 1601 dean, pf Westminster. Pie rose still 
higher in favour with Ring James, who was well 
qualified to appreciate his extensive learning and 
peculiar style of oratory. He attended the Hamp- 
ton Court conference, as one of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, and took part in the translation of 
^e Bible, 1605 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Chichester ; in 1609 he was translated to Ely, and 
appoint^ a privy-connciUor, both for England and 
ocotl^d. ^ To the latter country he accompanied 
we king in 1617, as one of the royal instruments 
for pei-snading the Scots of the snp eriority of 
episcopacy over presbyt^. In the foRowing year 
tianslated to Winchester; and ha died 
^th September 1626» A zealous High Churchman, 
An^wea was. with the exception of Usher, the 
most learned E ngli s h theologian of his time. As 
a pre a^ er, he was regarded by his contemporaries 
I’®. Htb style, accounted artificial and 

mgid by some, is acclaimed by others for its pre- 
ciBum and harmonious arrangement. His principal 
works publtehed_ during his life were two treatises 
m reply to Cardinal Bellarmine, in defence of the 
right of pnnces over ecclesiastical assemblies. 

Library of Anglo- 
ITieok^ (1^-64) ; there are editions of the 
PwM Prmita by Whyte (1896), Brightman (1903). 

Lives by A. T. Russell (1863), R, L Ottley (1894) 
(19^*^™* (1910); T. S. For Lanoeilot Andsrewet 

physicist, was horn in 
^Ifast, 19to December 1813, and studied chemistry 
(Jasgow, Paris, Edinburgh, and 
wh*™^'i« ® physician at Belfast, 

nka 1 was appointed professor of 

chemistry m Qneen a College. F. R S. and LL.D. , 
he resigned hia chair in 1879, and died 26th 
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Novemlier 1885. His brilliant lesearches were 
more of a physical than of a chemical nature, being 
on the heat of combination of various classes cn 
substances, on the nature of ozone, on the con- 
ducting power for heat of the various gases, and on 
the continuity of the lirjuid and gaseous ^ates of 
matter. See his Scientific Papers, edited, with a 
memoir, by Profs. Tait and Crum Brown (1889). 

Andria is a city of South Italy, 30 miles W. of 
Bari, ivith a fine cathedi'al (1046 ; burned in 1016), 
and a trade in almonds Pop. 69,000. 

Andrienx, FEANgois Guillaume Jeah 
Stanislas, a French scholar and dramatist, 
bom at Strasburg, May 6, 1759. He began life 
as an advocate and promising politician, but his 
political career was cut short by Bonaparte, and 
he turned to Uteratnre as a calling'. On the resto- 
ra-tion in 1814, he was appointed to a chair in 
the College de France, ■was admitted to the 
Academy two years later, and made perpetual 
secretary in 1829. He died May 10, 1833. Of his 
many comedies, the best are Les Mourdis (1788) 
and La Cmn^ienne (1816). He 'wrote also a 
tragedy, Junius Brutus, and numerous poems; full 
■of grace and spirit, in the form of fables, tales, 
romances, and epistles. 

AndroclllS« or Andeocles, a Roman slave of 
the early part of the 1st centuiy, the hero of a 
well-loiown story related by Aulus Gelliua. Having 
attempted to run away iiom his master, he was 
sentenced to be 'tom by wild beasts in the circus, 
but to the amazement of the spectators, the lion 
when let loose rushed up to him and began to lick 
him fondly. On inquiry it was found that he had 
once pnUed a thorn out of a lion’s foot in a cave 
in Africa, and that the grateful beast had at once 
recognised in him his benefactor. Androclus was 
pai'doned by the emperor, and afterwards led the 
lion about the streets of Rome. See Shaw’s play. 

Andro'^nons* See Moncecious, Repeo- 
DuonoN, Heema-pheoditism:. 

Alldro]Il'ache« the "wife of Hector, was the 
daughter of £6tion, kiug of the Cilician Thebes, 
and is one of the finest female figures in Homer’s 
Iliad. During her chUdhood, Achilles slew her 
father and her seven brothers. By Hector she had 
a son, Scamandrius (Asiyanax). Her love of her 
husband is pathetic^y depict’ea in her address to 
riie hero on his going to nis last battle, and her 
lamentation over His dea'th. After the fall of Troy, 
she was given into the hands of Py^hns (son 
of Achilles), who took her awr^ ■fco Epirus, but 
afterwards surrendered her to Helenus (Hector's 
brother), by whom she had a son named Cestrmus. 
Andromache is the heroine of one of the tragedies 
of Euripides. 

And^om'eda, daughter of the Ethiopian king 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia, like her mother, remark- 
able for her beanty. Cassiopeia having been rash 
■enough to boast that her daughter was more 
beautifol than the Nereids, these offended deities 
prayed Poseidon (Neptune) to revenge the insult. 
Accordingly, the territory of King Cepheus was 
devastated by a flood ; and a terrible sea-monster 
Appeared, whose -wrath the oracle of Ammon 
■de^red could only be appeased by the sacrifice 
of Andromeda, She was ^tened to a rock, and 
left as a prey to -the monster, when Perseus, 
returning from his victmrious batele -with Medusa, 
saw the beautifal vicrira, and determined to rescue 
and win her. Havjr^ slain the sea-monster, he 
received Andromeda as his reward. Athena gave 
lier a place among -the eonstetlaf^ns. Her story is 
told in fine Engli^ hexameters by Charles Kingsley. 

Andromedafia genus of Eiicaeem. A. pol^lia, 
-with prostrate woody stem, IsneSolate leaves, and 


pink beath-like flo-wers, grows in northern f includ- 
ing British) bogs. 

AndroM'cns of Rhodes, a Peripatetic phil- 
osopher, lived at Rome in Cicero’s time, and 
employed himself in criticising and explaining the 
works of Aristotle, a great number of which he was 
probably the means of preaer\’ing to us. None of 
the ■writing of Andronicus himself are extant. He 
must not DO confounded with another Greek and 
Aristotelian, Andronicus Calhstos, professor in Italy 
in the 15th century. 

Androni'cns, the name of four Byzantine 
emperors. — ^Andronicus I., Comnenns, grandson of 
Alexius I., was one of the most conspicuous char- 
acters of his age, which produced no man more brave, 
more profligate, or more perfidious. In his youth 
be served against the Turks, in 1141 was for some 
time a prisoner, and was afterwards appointed to a 
military command in Cilicia, but was unsncc^sfol. 
Haling engaged in a treasonable correspondence 
with Me king of Hungary, he -was throim into 
prison by his cousin, the l^peror IVlannel ; but 
after twelve years he sncceeded in making his 
escape, and reached Kiev, the residence of Prince 
Jaroslav. He regained the favour of his cousin by 
persuading Jaroslav to join him in the invasion of 
Himgary, and by his gallantry in that ivar ; but 
soon incurred his displeasure again, and was sent 
in honourable banishment to Cilleia. After a pil- 
grimage 'to Jerusalem, and his st^ndalous seduc- 
tion of Theodora, the widow of Baldwin, king of 
Jerusalem, he settled among the Turks in Asia 
hlinor, with a band of outlaws, making frequent 
inroads into the pro'vince of Trebizond ; but at 
length made his peace -with the emperor, and 
was sent to CEnoe in Pontus. After the death of 
Manuel in 1182, he was recalled to become, first 
guardian, then coUeagne, of the young Emperor 
ildexins IL Soon after, he cansra the empress- 
mother to be strangled, and afterwards Alexius 
himself, with whose youthful -widow he contracted 
an indecent marriage. His reign, though short, 
was vigorous, and restored prosperity to the pro- 
■vinces; hut tyranny and muroer were its char- 
acteristics in the capital At last, a destined 
victim, Isaac Angelos, one of his relatives, ha^mig 
fled to the Church of St Sophia for sanctuary, a 
crowd gathered, and a sudden insurrection placed 
Isaac on the throne, whilst Andronicus, now 73 
years of age, -was put to death by the infuriated 
populace, after horrible mutilations and tortures, 
on September 12, 1185. — For other monarchs of the 
name, see Byzantine Empire. 

AndronicuSi Lmus. See Livirs Andsoki- 

ODS. 

Andropo'gon* See Gbass-oxl, Lehon-gbass, 
Vetiveb. 

AudroSy an island of the Greek Archipelago, 
the most northerly of the (]fyclades, separatM fmm 
EuhcBa ^ a channel, the Doro Channel, 6 miles 
broad. The island is 25 miles long, and aboat 10 
miles in its greatest breadth, the area heiag 
eq. m. Its eastern coast is very iiregalar. It is 
mountainous, and on some of ite moontaina mow 
lies during great part of the year. Hie awl is re- 
markably fertile, and wine, silk, olives, sod lemons 
are produced. The popujatiw is ab<mt 18,000. 
The chief to^wn, Andros, is mtuated oa a 
the extern coaot. It has a hazbonr, tod 2000 
inhabitanta. 

Aadrest one of Bahamaa (q.v.). 

ABdtiJar« a town of Aadahiaa, Spain, m tte 
pro'vince of Jadn, on the bank ol the Guad- 
alquivir, at the baaa of tt»e Sierra Morena, 40 
mil 68 ENE. of Gdrtkha. The river is eross^ by 
a bridge of aevo^een ajdies. The town is noted 
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far the tnnnnfactare of poroiia cooling clay Avater- 
vessels. The Conrention of Bail^a was signed here 
on 23d July 1808. Pop. 17,000. 

Anecdote {Gr. an-, 'not,' and ekdotos, ‘pub- 
lished'), a narrative of any single incident or fact 
of an interesting nature. The term in earlier times 
meant only piivate or hitherto unpublished nar- 
ratives or details of history, from its use by 
Procopius, by whom it was applied to his ‘ Unpuo- 
lishcd Memoir's ’ of the Emperor Jnstinian, consist- 
ing chiefly of tales of the private life of the court, 

Anega'da, the moBt northerly of the Virgin 
Islands, lying east of Porto Kico in the W est Indies. 
It contains alxjut 13 sq. m., with a scanty popula- 
tion of 200, and belongs to England. A little 
cotton ia growm. The island is of coraJ formation, 
and beset witii reefs; shipwrecks are now rare, 
thanks to the lighthouse on Sombrero, 

Aneirin ( later form AKEt;Bl^' ), a Welsh poet of 
the late sixth or early seventh century, who, accord- 
ing to the received acconnt, was the son of Caw ab 
Geraint, chief of the Otadini. Some have, how- 
ever, identifieJ him with Gildas, the British his- 
torian ; and Stephens makes him Gildas’a son. 
After being educated at St Cadoc’s College, at 
lilaccarvan, he joined tlie bardic order; was 
present at the battle of Catraetb, at which he was 
taken prisoner. When released, he retiimed to 
Llancorvan, where it ia believed he secnred the 
Mendsiiip of a brother poet, TalieaiiL In later 
life he lived with his brother, Nwython, in Gallo- 
way, and is Said to have perished at the hands of 
EiJyn ab Einygan. His epic poem, the Gododdin, 
which in its present form (dating from the 13th 
century ) contains more than 900 lines, tells of the 
defeat of the Britons of Strathclyde by the Saxons 
at Catraeth, but the acconnt is very unsatisfactory, 
owing to the obscurity of the lan^oge and the 
difficulty of interpretation. Edward Davies asserts 
that the subject of the poem is the massacre of the 
Britons at Stonehenge in 472 a.d. ; wliile Stephens 
fixes the date of Catraeth as 603. It has been 
identified with the battle of Dmgsastan (perhaps 
Dawat^e in Liddesdcde). Others place it at 
Catt^ck, or near Blacl^ess ("West Lothian). 
Aneirin is also said to have written twelve stanzas 
on the Months. There are texts of the Gododdin, 
TWth English translations, by Eev. J. Williams 
^ Ithel ( 1852), by W. F. Skene in Four Ancient 
Booif of Wales (1868), itnd by Thomas Stephens 
(Cymmrodorltm Society, 1885) 

Aaeltenm. See New Hebrides. 

Astelillg is literally anointing (O.K an, ‘on,’ 
then, ‘to oil;’ from ele, ‘oih’lAt. oleum)’, in 
particular Extreme Unction (q.r ). 

Aneasom'eter. See Wind. 


a genus of Hanunculaceas, cliara 
Mnsed by the acridity prevalent in this &mil' 
Ibe are numerous, and generally beautifn 

Most of them fiower early in spring. They ai 
iMtives of temperate and cold elimatm, chiefly ( 
the northern hemisphere. North America haa 
good m My native species. One, Anenume Tiem 
rosa, the wood Anemone, or wind-flower, is 
omninon native of all parts of Britain, and its whil 
fiowers, externally tinged ivith purple, are an orni 
mant of i^ny a woodland scene and mountad 
pftMore ID April and May ; and ii is also common i 
Another species, A Jiemoj 
rysatuta, the Pasqne Flower, adorns chal^ pa 
m some parts of England at the same s^oi 
m gowei^ are purple and externally silky. Tl 
Anemone is a favourite florist’s flowei 
WM both j^gle and double, are vei 

BumeramB, but are chiefly traceable to two specie 
Anemem eermana and Anemone hortmsis, thong 


other forms are constantly being introduced, of 
wUch Anemone japonwa may be especially men- 
tioned ; and whole works have been pubHsned oa 
them and their culti- 
vation, which has long 
been most extensively 
carried on in Holland. 

The old genus He- 
patica is now included 
mAiiemone. Atiemone 
triloba {Anemone Se- 
patica), with three- 
Jobed leaves, is com- 
mon in the Southern 
Alps. Varieties of 
diflieient colours, and 
both single and double, 
are among the finest 
ornaments of onr 
flower-borders in early 
spring. In cultivation, 
toe soil around them 
should notbe much dis- 
turbed. 

Anemone, Sea, a 
popnlai’ name of Ac- 
tinia and some allied 
genera, of Actinozoa Wood Anemone (A. nwTiorora).. 
(q.v). The term 

oD^ously r^ers to that gay flower-like appearance 
which has in other countries won for these forms 
titles such as * aea-roaes ’ and the like. They occur 
abundantly along onr coasts, attached to rocks 
or sometimes imbedded in sand, from low-water 
abnost to high-water mark, and are very faTrijlmr 
objects both when expand^ wilb spreading tent- 
acles, and when contracted into a puckered, conic^ 
knob. They are occasionally home on floating: 
objects, on the swinging seaweeds, or on other 
amxnala Almost cosmopolitan in their distribu- 
tion, they attain most magnificent development in 
the warmer seas, such as we Mediterranean. The 
sea anemone consists of a muscular tube, fixed by 
its expanded base, and with a rich crown of tent- 
acles round the month. So far it ia like a hydroid 
I polyp, but the mouth margin is prolonged inwards 
to form an open stomach-cavity extending to near 
! the base, and this inner tube is connected with the 
outer by vertioal radiating mesenteries or membran- 
I ous partitions. Not all of lliese mesenteries reach 
right across from outer wall to the stomach-tube, 
and below the termination of the latter th^ are 
all reduced in size so as to leave a wide basal 
ap^ (see fig. 1 ). The chambers between the par- 
titions communicate with one another, with the 
tubnlar cavities of the very yaiiahle tentacles, jynR 
with the general body-space. As TiRnii.1, the body 
consasts of an outer layer or ectoderm, an inner 
I layer or endoderm, and a slightly devdtmed median 
layer or mesoderm. None (3 the Aotimse (Mcdaco- 
jdermata) form any skeleton, but the body- wall is. 
veij thick Md muscular, especially in the basal 
j and oral regions. The outer layer of cells iuclnde® 

^ a large number of offensive elements — nematoeysts 
\ or Thread-cells ( q.r. ), from which fine lassoes baihed 
[ in poison are thrown out on file least provocation, 
j and are of great importance in nnmbing or kLUing 
[ both prey and enemies. The long nncofled lasaoea„ 

I nsnally much longer than the uiread-cells which 
, cozrtmned them, are too delicate to pierce the ftTnn 
of the hand, _ but may be readily fmt on cheek or 
tongua Besides these, there are abundant sensitive 
cells scattered up and down in the outer layer, 
and especially frequent on the tentacles and mouth 
Externally these elements form fine hairs, 
which catch st umili from the outside world, while 
internally they are in cojmection with a network 
of nerve fibres and cells tying beneath the wkiTi. 
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The nervous system is thus very diffuse. De- 
veloped sense organs are often present — e.g. round 
the m^gin of the mouth, in the form of azure 
spots like turquoise beads. These are apparently 



rudimentary eyes. Both outer and inner layers 
form muscle fibres which lie apposed to the median 
sheath or mesoderm. The month is somewhat 
sunk below the level of the surroundii^ disc, and 
forms an elongated slit, which is occasionally con- 
stricted in the middle, so that one end serves for 
food_ coming in and the other for waste matter 
passing out. The mesentmiea or partitionB are 
fringed by speciaJ coiled filaments, which ^ve 
heen shown to digest food by taking the particles 
holns-bolns into imeir calls. The generative organs 
are also home on the sides of the mesenteries, and 
lastly, in some genera there are long, richly ciliated, 
thread-like weapons, which are be^ with stingmg- 
eells, and can be protmded through special apertorea 
in the body -wall 

Sea anemones are very voracions, and feed on 
nnmerons forms of invertebrates. Johnston re- 
lates an interesting case of a sea anemone whirdi 
had contrived to swallow a valve of Pecten 
maximvs of the size of an ordinary saucer, and, 
having become divided into two compartments by 
the ^normal extension, had formed a second 
month and tentacle-wreath for the lower story. 

*■ The individnal became indeed a sort of Siamese 
twin, but wiHi greater intimary and extent in its 
union* Zoophytes, L 2^). With the ex- 

ception of a few genera, the Actiniae never form 
colonies, but renmm as isolated individuals. They 
may attain very considerable size, and thongh that 
^ usoally covered by a few iuch^ they have been 
found in the Chinese Sea up to thi^ feet in 
■diameter. The sexes are seriate or united. The 
■eggs are fertilised in the oody-cavify, and ^ 
l^ufila-Kke larvae issue by the mouth. Divi- 
eion may also oocur in vai^ fashion, and buds 
may also be fiRmed ext^nally or internally. 
Artificial diviskm has also been frequency per- 
formed wi^ sucQ^as. Smne forum attain c<msidmr- 
able age, as in the daw^ n ro fattice ctf ^Gbannie*— a 
common sea anemmte nwanhryctnihgmvm), 

which was taken from the Firth of Eortn by ^ John 
Dalyell in IS^, and which 4th Angnst 1887. In 

six years this specimen produced 276 young. Sea 
anemones afiTord beautiful Shistration of tim 


tion of different organisms. Some occur constantly 
on certain sponges in a more or less passive partner- 
ship, while others become associated with hermit 
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forms — ia to be got by consultiDg the wonderfully 
magnificent monograph by Dr Angelo Andres, 
included in the senes of reports on tTie fauna and 



An'eroid (farmed from Gr. a-, ‘not,’ and neros, 
* wet' j, tue name given to a barometer invented in 
1844 by M. "V'iJi of Paris, in which the pressure of 
the air ia measured without the use or liquid, as 
in ordinary instruments. The face of the aneroid 
liaiometer, represented in fig. 1, has usually a 
diameter of arxmt 5 inches, and the case beliind, 
which contmns the mechanL°m. a general idea of 
which is given in fig. 2, is about 2 inches deep. 
The pressure of the atmosphere acts upon a cir- 
cular metal box, A4, about 3 inches in diameter, 
and I of an inch deep, which has been nearly ex- 
hausted of air, and men soldered air-tight. *The 
sides are (XiTru gated in concentric rings, so as to 
increase their elasticity and strength, and one of 
them fixed to the liaek of the brass case which 
contains the whole. The amount of exhaustion is 
such that if the sides of the box w’ere allowed to 
take their natural position, they would be pressed 
in upon each other, and to prevent this they are 
kept distended, to a certain extent, by a strong 
spring,^ S, fixed to the case, which acts upon the 
hea<l of the stalk, B, attach^ to the side next the 
face. When the pressure of the air increases, there 
being little or no air inside the box to resist it, the 
corrugated sides are forced inwards, and when it 
d imi n is hes again, their elasticity restores them to 
flieir former place ; and thus the little box become 
a spring extremely sensitive to the varying pressure 
of the external atmosphere. Supposing uie two 



s>id^ pnresed inwards, the end of the spring, E, 
"will be drawn towards the bade of the G&8e« and 
carry with it the rod, EG, which is firmly fixed 

acta on the bent 
lever, HAL, which has its axis at E, so that, while 
the arm. KH, is pushed to the right, LK is moved 
downw^ds. By this motion, a watch-chain, 0. 
«taeh^ at L, is drawn ofiF the little drum, M, and 
the index-hand, PP, which is fixed to it, would 
move from the fK^ition represented in fig. 1 to one 
Mwards the right. When the contrary motion 
plaw, a hair-spring moves the drum and the 
hand m the opposite way. By this mechanism, a 
ray 8m^ motion of the corrugated sides produces 
index-hand, ^ of an inch 


^ turn through 3 inches. The aneroid 
OUUBMter m graduated to represent the inches of 
j barometer. Both from its small size 

^ conitouctMm, it is extremely portable, and con- 
Beqnoi^y a veiy useful instrument ; but from its 


liability to change from time to time, it must 
be frequently compared with a good mercurial bar- 
ometer. Tlie ‘ Metallic Barometer ’ of M. Bourdon 
ia a modification of the aneroid principle. See 
Barometer. 

Anenrin. See Ai^eirin’. 

An'enrlsm (Gr. aneurysma, ‘a dilatation *) is a 
tumour coutaining blood, and communicating with 
the cavity of an artery. The sac of an aneurism 
may be formed in the first instance by one or more 
of the tunics of the vessel greatly stretched and 
thinned, generally the outer one, the two inner 
havmg given way. This is called a true aneurism, 
in contradistinction to the false, in which the sac 
is formed of cellular tissue condensed by the pro- 
cess of repair after a wound has been inflicted on 
the artery fiom without. Should the inner coat 
give way suddenly the blood may escape along 
the vessel between the coats {dissecti'iig aneurism). 
Tme anenrism is almost always a result of Atheroma 
(see Arteries, Diseases of), and is most common 
in middle life. Aneurisms prove fatal by their pres- 
sure on some important part, or by hursting and 
allowing a sudden escape of blood. "They are cured 
by the deposit, within the sac, of fibrin from the 
blood-— a resnlt the surgeon can promote by ob- 
structing the artery above the aneurism by com- 
pression or by Hgature ; applying the latter dose to 
the sac, if the aneurism is of the ‘ feJse ’ variety, 
but at a distance if it is the result of disease, or by 
electrolysis by means of needles mtrodneed into the 
sac, or by pacing into it a coil of fine wire. In- 
ter^ aneurisms are treated by those remedies 
which moderate the heart’s action, especially iodide 
of potassium, in conjunction with an ahstemions 
and tranquil mode of life. 

Very minute (or miliary) aneurisms are some- 
times found in the arteries of the brain, a con- 
dition which may lead to apoplexy. 

Arferio-venom aneurism is the name applied to 
the communication of an artery with a vem, either 
directly (aneurismal vaiix), or through an iuter- 
vei^g aneurism {varicose aneurism). This con- 
ation is almost always the result of a wound 
injuring both artery and vein, and was at one 
time not uncommon as a conseqnence of bleeding 
being peifonned by non-professional persons. Oir- 
soid anenrism, and aneurism hy anastcmiosis, are 
names mven^to a rare disease, which consists in 
great dilatation, elongation, and tortuosity of the 
arteries affected. 

.^sara, or Upper Tunquska, enters the north 
end of Lake Baikal, leaves it as the Lower Angara 
n^ the SW. end, p^es Irkutsk, and flows N. and 
W. to join the Yenisei — Anoaralaiud was an old 
continent whose core lay in, this neighbourhood, 
bee Asia (Gteo/t^y). 

Angel (Gr. aagdos, ‘messenger’). (1) In the 
^rlier hwtorical hooks of the Bible the angel 
w sometimes only a voice, as it were ; some-' 
tones there is a form undistmguishahle from 
tMt of an ordinary man, except ^ the conduct 
(Gen. xvin. xix.), although elsewheTe at times 
there is something in his aspect that betrays the 
he^enly messenger (Jndges, xiii 6). The person- 
^ty of the angel is completely overshadowed in 

,^^ctwn j still he has a certain superhuman 
r^ily. Birt in any case he is simply the mouth- 
piew of God, so that in many passages ‘the angel 
of God is synonymous with ‘ God.’ At the same 
tune, the angel who specially represents God’s 
presence to his people is distingoiied from other' 
Mgels who but carry out particular commissions. 
lUe distinction between the ‘ angel of the Lord,’ 
wiro speaks in all things with full mvine authority, 
and the sujwrdinate angels, is based upon such 
passages as Gen. xviii ; xnrii 34, and 
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Tiriii. 9 ; and Gen. xlviiL 16. The belief that 
the special ‘ angel of the Lord,’ as distinguished &oxn 
created angels, 'was the Logos or second person of 
the Trinity, and that his ^pearance foresnadowed 
the incama'don, is still hela by many theologians, 
but seems unknown to the Old Test^ent wnters. 
(2) In the poetical and prophetic books, to the 
name of messengers are added new titles, as 
‘sons of God,’ ‘Saints,’ or ‘Holy Ones;’ but 
they continue to discharge the same duties. (3) 
To express the majesty of the Almighty and his 
power in executing his will, the poetic imagina- 
tion not only conceived of the angels as existing in 
vast numbers, but ascribed to them a certain war- 
like character. They are ‘the sons of the Mighty,’ 
who appear in war-chariots and form the army of 
Gk>d. Jehovah descends to battle with his hosts, 
and enters Zion in triumph amidst myriads of 
heavenly war-chariots. (4) The belief in guardian 
angels is merely a particular phase of the general 
idea. Israel has a special angel gmde ( Ex. xiv. 19, 
xxiii. 20); at a later period Michael is named 
their ‘great prince’ (Dam xiL 1). Individuals 
also have their special guardian angels, whose 
sympathy and help they enjoy, and who joy or 
grieve with their joys and griefe (Matt. xviiL 
10; Luke XV. 7, 10). It was believed that they 
sometimes assumed the form of their charge, be- 
coming their double, as it were (Acts xiL 15). Not 
one, but an unlimited number attended on Jesus 
from his hirth to the Ascension, were throughout his 
earthly life at his command, and will accompany 
him at his second coming. AH this ministry to 
Jesus, as well as to tiie redeemed, might have been 
simply in obedience to the will of (S>d ; but they 
have also a personal interest in the success of the 
Gospel, and their ministry henceforth is specially 
connected with the work of salvation (Heb. i 14; 
1 Pet. i 12), although they are inferior in glory 
to the Christian (H^. iL 16; 1 Cor. vL 3). In 
Daniel, the ‘ angel interpreter ’ is GahrieL Greets 
and Persia have special guardian angels. 

A further development of the doctrine followed 
natnraJIy from the idea of a host — its division into 
orders with chiefs, the greatest of whom are arch- 
angels. This idea, however natural from the an- 
alogy of an army, is a late conception, and first 
appears fully developed in Daniel The ranks 
and classes or angels are discussed folly in the post- 
canoni^ and apocalyptic literatore. In Enoch, 
chemhim and seraphim become distinct classes of 
angels, and new names are added to the names of 
the individnal archangelB. Angels have an import- 
ant place in the Apocalypse. The seven angels 
(viii. 2) ‘which stand l^ore God’ are MichaeL 
GahrieL, Baphael, Uriel, Ghamnel, Jophiel, and 
ZadkieL The firrt three are the principal arch- 
angels, and in Christian art are often represented 
together, while the last three have never been 
generally recomiised either in East or West New 
features are the angels of the seven churches, 
interpreted, however, by many as mere human 
figniw, and the association of the angels with 
cosmioal forces — e.g. ang ftla of fire and water 

i xiv. 18, _ xvl 5). According to the rabbinical 
Tewish literature, there are 12 moszcdoth (signs 
of the xodisc), each with 30 <^e^ of 
Oaeh chief witii 30 lerions, each l^ion with 30 
lexers, each leader wiwi 30 captains, each captain 
with 30 under him, and each of these with 365,000 
staiB — and all ‘ministering spirits’ for Israel (cf. 
Heh. i 14). 

The Cbnstian FatiieiB adopted to a great ^tent 
this elaborate hierarchy, adwtihg it to the C5uis- 
tian Church. The paj^o-JJionysins (4th or 5tii 
Mntuiy), in his De Skrterchia, Cisies^',_g^ve8 n fue 
orders, finding their names in the Old ^^tament, 
and in Eph. L 21 and L 16! (3) Smaphim 


(q.v.), Cherubim (see Chehub), Thrones ; (2) Dom- 
inations, Yirtues, Powers; (3) Principalities.Arch- 
angeLs, Angels One large sect of Jews, that 
j or the Saddncees, rejected the belief in the exist- 
angels as something entirely foreign to 
me Mosaic system. In the later stages of revela- 
tion, a group of angels came to he represent^ as 
having fallen from their primitive condition of 
iMoceuce, and taken np a position of hostility to 
Punished by being degraded from their 
‘first ^tate,’ they group themselves under the 
kingship of Satan, and continue to employ their 
activity in attempting to frustrate the good pur- 
poses of God ( see Devil ). Angel -worship is speci- 
ally condemned by St Paul (Col. iL IS), probably 
with rrference to me doctrine of the Essies. Cl 
Eev, xix. 10- Protestants agree with the Catholic 
and the Eastern Church in me doctrine of angels, 
hut do not permit the asking of their aid and inter- 
cessiom Many modem critmaJ theologians find the 
doctrine foreign to early J ewish religion, but derived 
from^ the Persians about the time of the Babylonish 
captivity; it would then be a part of the wider 
doHiine of spiritual existences pervading nature. 
Angela have been favourite subjects in Christian 
art. They are usually represented as yonthfnl 
and heantifnl male figures, with wings to symbol- 
ise their rapidity, and often with harps or other 
musical insfriiments to symbolise their incessant 
praise of God. 

See Cremet’s aztiole ‘Engel ’ in the Herzog-Hanck Bxal- 
Enzyklopadte ( voL v. 1898 ) ; the handbooks of Old 
Testement theology by Ochler, Biehm, Dillmann ; 
OsvaXA, Angelolatnc (1883); Mrs Jameson, Sacnd and 
Legendary Art. 

Ang ftl, an old English gold coin, at first called 
moreraHy the angel-noble, because it was origin- 
I ally a new issue of the noble. It was so called 



Angel cf Edward lY. 


from having upon its obverse the figure of the arch- 
angel Mjchael piercing the dragon. It was first 
coined in 1465 by Edward lY., when its value was 
6s. 8d., from which it varied to lOs. under Edward 
YL It was last coined by Charles L It was the 
coin alw^s presented to a person touched for tlm 
king’s evil, and after it ceased to be coine^ medals 
with, the same device were subs til nted for it — Whence 
called toiich-pieces. 

Angel-fislly or Moj^-eish {Bkina agueOim at 
Bguatina angelus), a quaint and ngly Els Hnio brap^ 
fifih. The body usually measures about 4 feet in 
length, and is of a sandy gray odour ahor^ and 
a dirty white beneath- In stmctore a shark, it 
resembles the skate typo, not only in its gmeral 
habit, but also in its somewhat Battened body, and 
in its large pectoral fins, which, in tbfflr wir^-like 
expansion, have won for it the wndoBerred title or 
angd-fiah. The gill-eOita open laterallj, however, 
and are or^ slightly covered ^ the oaaes of the 
, fore-fina l?he rounded heed wim twuiln^ month, 

’ and wide spiracles bdund tiw eyes, m wider th a n 
the body proper, and fa sepezatea froai the pectoral 
vfine by a short itedc. The prfvk fins are Just 
behind the pecterafe, sad there are two unpaired 
' dorsafa towa^ ^ teO. The rough skin is richly 
bes^ With phwtld scales, and exhibits ^leci’ 
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became a Catholic priest- His philosophy is a singu- 
lar mixture _ of mystical pantheism ana Christian 
morality, ■with a strong personal love of God. See 
J. E C. Flitch, Angelus SUeaiua { with translated 
selections ; 1932). 

Ang fti* is displeasure or vexation accompanied 
by a passionate desire to bieaJc out in acte or words 
oi violence against the cause of the displeasure ; 
which should, of course, be a sentient being capable 
of feeling the infliction. Like most other emotions, 
it is accompanied by effects on the body, and in t^ 
case they are of a very marked kind. The arterial 
blood-vesseJs are higluy excited ; the pulse, during 
the paroxysm, is strong and hard, the face becomes 
red and swollen, the brow wrinkled, the ey^ pro- 
trude, the whole body is put into commotion. _ The 
secretion of bile is excessive. In cases of violent 
passion, and especially in nervous persons, ■this 
excitement of the organs soon passes to the other 
extreme of depression ; gener^y, this does not 
take place till ■the anger has subsided, when there 
f oUo^wB a penod of general relaxatioiL The original 
tendency to anger differs much in indi'riduals accord- 
ing to ■temperament ; but freq^uent giving way to it 
begets a habit, increases the na^turm tendency, and 
leaves its ■traces on the countenance. Anger is, 
often at least, prejudicial to health. It frequently 

f ives rise to bile-fever, inflammation of the liver, 
eart, or brain, or even to mania. These effects 
follow immediately a fit of the passion ; other evil 
effects come on, after a ■time, as the consequence of 
repeated paroxysms — such as paralyais, jaundice, 
consumption, and nervous fever. The rnilk of a 
mother or nurse in a fit of passion ■will cause con- 
vulsions in the child that sucks. The controlling 
of anger is a part of moral discipline. In a rudi- 
mentary state of society, its active exercise would 
seem to be a necessity ; by imposing some restraint 
on the selfish aggressions of one mdividual upon 
another, it renders the beginnings of social co- 
operation and intercourse possible. See Emo- 
tions ; also Darwin, The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals ( 1872). 

ATig ftr nia,Ti1a.Ti d, a former division of Sweden, 
now chiefly comprised in the government of Vtister- 
noirland, extends along tbp Gulf of Bothnia, and 
is watered by the river Angerman. It exhibits 
gpreat variety of ■wild and beautiful landscape, and 
IS one of ^0 best cultivated districts in Sweden. 
The river Angerman, 200 miles long, is, in its lower 
course, navigable for large ships. The chief to'wn 
of the district is Hi^Ssand (pop. 12,000). 

Ang:ermttnde< a -to-wn of Prussia, on Lake 
Muude, 40 miles NEL of Berlin ; pop. 8000. 

An SerS (the ancient •TuZiomigfiw ox Ai^degamm), 
formeriy the capital of the duchy of Anjou, Md 
now of the French department of hlaiue-et-Lqire, 
is situated on both sides of the naidgable river 
Maine, not for fiom its junction mth the Loire, 
163 miles SW. of Paris. Angers is the see of a 
bishop, and was the seat of a university founded 
in 1246, abolished at the Revolution, and it had j 
a military college, at which Chatham and Wel- 
lington received part of their education. Da'vid 
the sculptor and Cnevreul tiie chemist were natives. 
It has also a Catholic university, a medical 
school, lycenm, a botanical garden, a loi'ge pioture- 
galleiy (the Mus^e David), a public libraiy, an 
archaeological museum (housed in the HOpital 
St Jean), aud a museum of religious art. Tlie 
splendid castle of Angers (1228-38) stands on a 
projecting rock above the river. The cathedral is 
a fine building of the 13th century, and tiie abbey 
church of St Serge has a beautiful 12th-centai7 
choir. Textile, leather, and other industries aie 
carried on, and trade in vrine. Angers is a slate- 
quarrying centre. Pop. 86,000. 

Ai^erstein, John Julius (1736-1823), a 


London underwriter, of Russian origin, whose col- 
lection of paintings, bought in 1824, fomed the 
nucleus of the National Galleiy. 

Ang^eviiis, See Anjou. 

An^na. ( Lat. an’^na, ‘ quinsy ’ ; but the term 
is usually pronounced anjtna in England) is any 
form of choking throat affection (see Quinsv). 
In medical parlance it is custom aiy to append an 
adjective specifying the nature of the affection ; 
thus Angina rlieunmtica is rheumatic sore throat. 

Angina Pec'toris^ sometimes called Heart- 
atioke or Breast-pang, is characterised by intense 
pain, accompanied by a sense of constriction, which 
occurs in paioxysms, beginning at the bieastbone 
and radiating thence in different directions, hut 
chiefly towards the left shoulder and arm. It 
causes extreme dread, w'hich is shown in the coun- 
tenance of the sufferer; the face becomes pale and 
draivn, and the extremities are cold ; there is a 
feeling of impending suffocation, and yet the 
breathing is shallow, for the patient fears to make 
any movement, and remains in a fixed position, 
lest he should add to his distress ; in many in- 
stances the pulse is small and hard. The attack 
gradually passes away, or m^’ end in syncope, 
which is sometimes fatal. There ore at times 
premonitory symptoms, such as nausea or faint- 
ness, hut usually these are absent. It maj* appear 
without any apparent exciting cause, but more 
commonly the paroxysm follows some unw’onted 
strain on the system, as, for example, excess in 
eating or drinking, mnscnlar exertion, and mental 
emotions 

Angina Pectoris is associated with many differ- 
ent morbid conditions, amongst the moie common 
being inflammations and degenerations of the heart 
and aorta, diseases of the valves, and of the nutri- 
I tive arteries of the heart; in otlier cases it seems 
[ to be due to neuralgia, resulting from interference 
livith the cardiac nerves by degenerative changes 
'in the coronary vessels which accompany these 
nerves; in others, again, it may be induced by 
want of nutrition of the heart and its nerves 
through the diminished blood-supply caused by 
I calcification of these coronarj' vessels. It has been 
' noticed that the pulse is small and hard — that Is, 
it is of high pressure — in many cases, ^ aud this 
speaks of a condition of tonic contraction of the 
arterioles. However produced, the pain originates 
in the terminal branches of the cardiac plexus of 
nerves, and is thence conducted by the sympathetic 
and pnenmogastric nerves to the centres of sensory 
perception, which it is referred to the associ- 
ated areas of the shoulder, left arm, &e., in which 
I the pain, therefore, appears to originate. The 
treatment of thiB disease requires before all else 
that the patient should shun e.xcesses of every 
kind, and avoid over-exertion of body or undue 
mental excitement. During the attack it is ab^ 
lutely necessary to ad^t measures "whicb ■will 
promptly relieve the suffering, and amongst BUch 
means tne moat useful and immediately necwaaiy 
is the inhalation of nitrite of amyl, which in 
cases associated with high blood -preasure acts 
like a charm by dilating the a^riolea.^ In casw 
where the seizure lasts a long time, the inh^tion 
of ether or chloroform or the hypodemiciu^tion 
of morphia gives relief. During the intemissio^ 
the administration of the bromides and lomdes hM 
proved useful, and in cases wliere tim tmision tends 
to rise nitro-glyceiine sbdnld be g^ven, w it acts 
in a similar manner to nibrite of amyl, but more 
slowly and continuously. It m a matter of im- 
portance for the patient to have the^ necessary 
remedies at hand, and he sbonld invariably (any 
■mall rfass oapsulw cmtaining nitrite of amyl f<Mr 
inhalation as neoessmy. 
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Angriosperms {Gr. amcion, 'a v^ael,’ and 
gpermft, ‘seed’), a term applied to Monocotyledons 
and IHcotvledons. in contrast to Gymnoapenns 
( Conifers, Cy eada, &c . ). The distinction emphasised 
IS that m angiospenns tlie ovules or future seeds 
are inclosed in a closed ovary, and fertilised 
through the medium of a stigmia, while in gvmno- 
Bpemis the ovale is naked, and the pollen is 
applied directly to ite snrface. See OvuLE. 

Anji^kor. See Cambodia. 

^ Angle, m Geometry, the inclination of two lines 
that cut or meet one another. If the lines are 
straight, the angle is rectilinear. The magnitude 
of an angle depends, not upon the lenrth of the 
Imes or legs, but upon the degree of flieir open- 
ing. If the legs are supposed closed, like a pair 



A, right acgle ; B, acute angle ; C, obtuse angle. 

of compasbes, and then gradually opened till they 
come into one straight Sne, they form a series of 
graduaJly increasing angles; wnen half-way be- 
tween shut and straignt, they contain a rigAt 
angle. Any angle less than a r^ht angle is called 
acute, and one greater is called obtuse. Angles 
are measured W degrees, of which a right angle 
eontfiii^ 90. _Tne angle made by two curved lines 
(euntliaear} is the same as the angle made by the 
tangents to the two corves at the point of mter- 
sectioiL Angiffi made by planes with one another 
can also be reduced to rectilinear angles. When 
three or more planes meet at the same point, the 
angiriar space included between them is called a 
iofw angle. — For the facial angle of Camper, see 

Angler [Le^hius piseatorius), a fish not un- 
TOiumon on British shores, and sometimes called 
the Ftshinjpfrog, sometimes, from its ughne sg g.Tnl 
voiMty, the ^a-devil. It usually measures three 
feet or more m length. The head is enormously 
large, depressed, and spinous; the mouth is of 



Anglcr-fiaL 

.(whena the Scottish name 
fanushed with many abmp curred 
eSrfSi. worm-like lip-processes 

considerably longer 
wwifctsjper. ^hody isnaiTowineomparison 


with the great breadth of the head, and taper® 
rapidly to the tail. The whole fish is covered with 
a loose skin, almost without scales. There are twn 
dorsal fins, which are spinous, and three anterior 
rays, regarded as belonging to the first dorsal, and 
freely articulated to the head. The Angler lies 
concealed on the bottom. When he observes his 
prey he raises the first dorsal filament and waves 
the flap at the end as a lure When the prey comes 
near enough he opens his great month and draws 
it in, the backwai-d -pointing movable teeth allowing 
I no escape. Sometimes he attacks a fish or water- 
i bud directly.^ The Angler is exceedingly voiacioua, 
scores of undigested herrings, &c. having been fre- 
ijnently found in a single stomach. It is common 
in all North Atlantic coast waters. Species more 
or less similar are found on the bottom or among 
weeds in other seas ; but there are also Anglers that 
inliabit mid -water depths of the oceans. These, 
linn^ in darkness, may have luminous lures that 
can be switched off and on. Among the free-swim- 
ming oceanic Anrfers the male is a dwarf parasitic 
on the^ female. Taking hold of some pai t of her 
skin with his month, he grows into her. The blood- 
vessels become continuous. Nourished by her blood 
^bh his mouth fixed, he has no teeth and only a 
degenerate digestive system ; but he retains his 
gills and heart— ^le Anglers belong to Pediculati, 
an AcMthopteiygian suborder, mostly tropical, re- 
markable for thB_ elongation of the carpal bones 
so as to form a distinct wrist, to the extiemity of 
ivhieh the pector&l fin ig articulated. By means 
of this devrfopment, some of them can hop about 
upon seaweeds or mud from which the water has 
refared. They do not suffer so quickly as moat 
other fishes from being out of the water, their gill- 
opemng being very small, and an Angler has been 
oTOn known to devour fish that have been caught 
along with it. 

Angles (.4 a German tribe who occupied 
the Mun^Btm ^ed Angela (q.v.), on the east 
of the Me, between Sleswick and Flensburg. 
Along with the Saxons and Jutes, they pass^ 
over m great numbers to Britsin during the 5th 
B^led in East Anglia, Northumbria, 
Mu Merely Together with their kindred races, 
they formed the powerful people who cam a to be 
^o^ later as the Anglo-Saxons. From them 
^gland deiives its name (Lat. Anglia, Old Eng- 
^h, EiMla-land). After these migiations fiom 
oleswic^ the Danes from the north entered the 
deserted districts, and mingled with the Angles 
who remained there, 

Astglesea (Noree dngvZs-eu, 
the island of strait’), an island and county 
of Wales, on the north-west coast of that prim 
creality, being separated from the mainland by the 
Menai Strmt (q.v.), which is spanned by^ the 
^p^on bridge ( 18M) and hy the tubular bridge 
(18^). Its form 13 that of an irregular triangle, 
the ha^ faemg the mainland. The extreme length 
^ extreme breadth, 19; 

the coast-lme meases about 80; and its area m 

The climate is mild 
the soil, generaUy 
?>,?? 1 ’ and pea^ earth ; 

the general a^ect of the island, flat and nnmterest- 
^ere being very little wood. The prevailing 
s^t; ^estone ranges traverse the 
c^ty , gran^, inarble, coal, eeipentine, and soap- 
stone are also fomd. Theislandiirichinnunerall; 
the Parys and Mona copper-mines, near Amlwch 
“ 1768. iSd ore. 

Iweii fonnd Tlo mamifaAres of 
^ Hiconmderable. Agriculture, though 
^ rether backward, has yet in recent years made 
considerable advance m the way of adopting means 
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of impiTovemeiLt Iacrea3ed attention has also 
been riven to the breeding of cattle and sheep, 
which latter are a ■white-faced, hornless breed, the 
largest in. North Wales. Anglesey was known to 
the Bemans under the name of Mmm. It was one 
of the chief seats of the Druidical power, which 
in 61 A.i>. was all but destroyed by the Homan 
general, Suetonius Faulinus. The island was 
again subdued by Agricola, 78 A. D. Egbert con- 
quered it in the 9th cen’tury ; but the native princes 
afterwards recovered their dominion, estahlishing 
the seat of government at Aherfihaw. It was 
finally subdued by Edward L The ancient 
remains consist chiefly of dolmens, two of which, 
side by side, are in the park of Plas Ne'^dd, the 
seat of the Marquis of Anglesey. At Holyhead 
are the remains of a Homan canm. The county is 
divided into three districts, <»11M cantre^, each 
snbd ivided into two ciomioda. Th e urban districts are 
Ami web, Beaumaris (borough), Holyhead, Llangefni, 
and Menai Bridge. The first four united in sending 
one member to parliament rill 1885, when they were 
merged in the county, which returns one member. 
Pop. (1861)38,167; (1921)51,744; (1931)49,025. 

Anglesey, Henby William Paget, Mabquib 
OF, bom May Yl , 1768, from Westminster passed 
to Christchurch, Oxford, aud sat in parliament for 
the Carnarvon troughs ( 1790-96) and for Milbome 
Port (1796-1810, off and on). Entering the array, 
he served with distinction in Flanders (1794), Hol- 
land (1799), and the Peninsnla (1808) ; and in 1812 
succeeded bis father as Earl of Uxbridge. For 
his splendid services as commander of the Bririsli 
cavalry at Waterloo, where he lost a leg, he was 
made Marquis of Anglesey, ti 1828 he ■was 
ajraointed lord-Heu'tenant of Ireland, at a period 
■vvhen_ that countiy was greatly agitafc^ on the 
question of Catholic emanciparion ; and his , 
advocacy of "that measure procured his recall by 
Wellington in 1829. From 1830 to 1833 he held 
the same office under Lord Grey’s administration ; 
but O’Coimell bod now commenced his career of 
agitation, and the Bdarquis -was forced to resort to 
severe coercive measures, which destroyed his 
oadier pmularity. To him, however, Ireland is 
indebted for the Board of Education. From 1846 
to 1852 he was^ Master-general of the Ordnance in 
■the HusseU ministiy ; and in ■the former year he 
was raised to the dignity of field-maishaL He 
died April 29, 1864. 

Anglia, East, a kingdom founded by the ATlglef^ 
about the middle of ■fche 6th century, in the eastern 
part of central England, in what forms the present 
counties of Norralk and Suffolk — names which 
doubtless refer 'to a twofold settlement now entirely 
forgotten. At first to some extent dependent on 
Kent, and afterwards on Mercia, on the fall of the 
latter it was attached to Wessex, ■without, however, 
losing its o^wn kings until the time of the Danish 
invasio:^ when it ■was seized by the invaders, and 
formed into a Danish kingdom under Gnthmm ( 878 ). 
Edward, the son and successor of Alfred, after a long 
struggle forced the Danes to acknowledge biTn in 
^1. Under him Wessex grew to he England, and 
henceforward port and parcel of 
the kiiiTOom. It was one of the four great earldoms 
Onut. ^ The modem see of Norwich was till 
fo 1913_ equivalent in extent to East 
itmglia, heing an incorpetation that took place 
about, tile end of ■the 9tii century of the see 
founded for tire Nortiifolk at F.lTnbf».m (removed 
first to Thetfbrd in -then, ■fco Norwich in 1101), 
and that founded at Dunwfidi for tije Bouthfolk. 

Anj^caa^ hdonghm to the Church of 
(q.T.) and the other chufobes in ■with 

it at home and abroad ; used spemaUy of tiie 
moderate (or non-Homaniaiiig} High Chur^ porior. 


Angling is the art of catchmg fish by rod, line, 
and hook, or by line and hook, the salient feature 
of the pursuit being the allurement of the prey by 
an attractive bait. The requisites for a successful 
angler are, knowledge of the haunts and habits of 
fish, dexterity in the use of tackle, and a patience 
much in excess of that required for most out-of- 
door amusements. The first qualification covers a 
■wide field of study, involving, as it does, familiarity 
■with the movements of fish at different seasons of 
the year, and in varying conditions of water; 
■with the food piefeiied by different species; and 
with the characteristics of tbe fishes angled for. 
Much of this may be learned from the volunainons 
works upon the subject, but personal observa^fcion 
in tbe essentials of tbe sport, which has been 
desimated ‘the contemplative man’s recreation,’ 
is absolutely necessary for mastership of an art 
which is no less difficult ■than delightiul. In like 
manner, skill m the use of rod and line depends 
more npon cwtual experimenfs by the water-side 
than acquisition of theories published by otheta. 

The antiquity of angling is indicated in the well- 
knqim passage by the prophet TM.iB.Vi (xix. 8), 
yarionsly trarislated in the past, but newly rendered 
in the revised version as ‘The fishers also aViri] 
lament ; and all they that cast angle into the Nile 
shall mourn.’ Other Old Testament ■writers are 
also claimed as witnesses to the ancient practice of 
fishing ■with hook and line. That it was known ter 
Egyptians, Greeks,^ and Homans as a pastime may 
be gathered from inscriptions, coins, fi escoesi, ana 
other relics of the remote paist; and Homer and 
Plutarch wrote with great accuracy of detail, and 
some sympathy, upon fish, and the method in 
vogue in their days for catching them. A reference 
by Maxtial even suggests that fly-fishing, which is 
sometimes supposedto he a comparativriy modem 
accomplishment, was known to tne Romans in the 
2d centiny. Oppian in Lis Sali&tttm vividly and 
enthusiastically describes in flo^wing hexameters 
the mitire process of luring, striking, and pia-ying 
a fish; and from the phr^, ‘Above the mediae 
fish the arch’d reed bends,’ it may be conclud^not 
only that the ancient angler used a rod, hut that it 
was supple and light. 

The firrt printea English hook on angling -was the 
second edition of Dame Juhana Berners’ ( or Barnes ) 
BooA; of St Alhans, in which, to a pre'rions chapter 
on hawkmg and hunting, was added a Treatyse of 
Fysshynm with an Anglo. Shortly after this publi- 
cation, Wynlyn de Worde (probablv in 1450 ) £sued 
the angltog enmter as a separate 'book. In 1590 
Leonard Mascall published A Booko of fishing with 
hook and line, and of all other instruments thereto 
hdonging. John Dermy’s Metical Secrets of Ang- 
ling followed in 1613. Thirty -eight years later 
Thomas Barker’s AH of Angling app eared, -to be 
succeeded in two years by Izaat \Valton’8 Com- 
plete Angler, of wMcb over a hnndred editions have 
been pnblished. The number of books on anrifog 
has marvellonsly increased since Westwood and 
Satchell’s Bibliotheca Piseatoria (1883) eatakgaed 
3158 editions and reprints of 2148 distisot wca^ <m 
fish and fishing. 

Modem an^ng is pnisned under vastly diffim&t 
conditions from those discussed by writers of tiis last 
century ; and though all the mdimentaiy basis of 
the art remains ■wlmt it has bear for ge&eradloisa, 
altered cironrastances have produced new develop* 
ments. These arise frtmi the grtnrii^ faciHtiee ^ 
travelling ; the establishment af adiaap and meten- 
sive Hterature, perikxUcal and penmmmit; the 
advance of scdence in the direerion of fish-culture 
and mechanic apphaneeB; and the better condi- 
tion of thepewple. TLwe » aeaa«e|y « large town 
in EE^asd wn^QCl elube; and in tlm 

titiBB, vtHsKm- seagma who fish such rivsn 
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as Thames and Trent may be counted, by thou- 
sands. To conclude, therefore, that there are a 
thousand anglers to-day nhere there was one fifty 
years ago would not be extravagant. The waters 
are, as a natural result, in constant danger of over- 
fishing, and can only be mode to yield sport by 
eystematic stocking’; while the restTicti\e mlM 
of societies and recent legislation have tended 
atronglv to heighten the sportsmanlike qualities 
of anghn", and to conserve our rivers and lakes. 

The fish caught by angling in Great Britain are 
the SalrnonidtE — such as the salmon, trout, char, 
imd grayling ; md the summer-spawners, or coarse 
fi^h — such as pike, perch, roach, chub, dace, bream, 
carp, barbel, tench, and gudgeon. Attempts, not 
always wise, are sometimes made to intoduce 
new sporting fiaii into British waters ; but for 
all practical purposes those enumerated are the 

f ame for which the angler seeks. The natural 
Lstory of each species, and the special metliods 
employed in their capture, are described in sub- 
aeqiieut pages, under the names of the respective 
fishes ; hut there are many general pnncmlea 
which pertain to angling as au art, and wmch 
concern all closse-s of anglers in all parts of the 
world, 

FiSHiNGr-TACKLE. — The soundest advice we 
tender to the angler m the matter of fishing-tackle, 
IS to cumber himself with as little as possible, 
and to see that what he uses is good, but of the 
sim^est kind. If one might form an opinion from 
the bulky iliustrated catalogues circulated by the 
tackle-makers, there is no class of sportsmen so 
full of fancies and crotchets as anglers ; but every 
experi^eed fisherman knows that a large propor- 
pretty patented novelties are made to 
sell, rathM thim for sustained use. Much of the 
pleasure of ^gling is lost when the angler hampers 
himself with too much baggage. He requires a 
rod, line, nunch, landing-net, lures, and receptacle 
for ills hsh ; and should be able to cany all, and 
indulge in his sport, without fatigue from the 
burden strapped across his shoulders, and iudepen- 
uent of assistance. As a rule, it is cheaper to^ay 
than to make fishing-tackle ; but it is most nseful 
m ease of emergenciira to know how to whip a hook 
™ S®t, how to repair a broken rod, how to replace 
a Hwt ring or how to dress an artificial fly. The 
tackle- book should therefore not be without a 
of siimll pliers, scissors, and waxed silk and 
discovered the description of 
tackle that suits him and the branch J fisbin*^ 

Mgler shonid not b? 


- 4. angler snouid e 

tempted into acquisition of new-fangled gear 
merely becau^ It is novel. All tackle should be 
careh^y tested hef^ use, and put away clean 
Md drj' after use. The habit of so dealing with 
It at the end of the day’s sport shonld be a 
primary ac^ement, from considerations alike of 
ec(momy, efficiency, and comfort. 

branch of angling 

should when suppleness is a nece^ty, to pro- 
duce an implement aa closely as possible resembling 
a natural gre^rth like the bamb^or the pedS 
novitiate; and, Sds 
wheie bti^ess ih an essential, a regularity of 
^ng^h that sl^l produce a free bailee, ^The 
fishing-poles of our grandfathers are 
out of date, and cane ro^ assisted materially in 

StStS.''‘'Foi“a the Umtid 

otWies. ror a while Amencau makers were ahJn 
tobM^tbat ^H^odiiced the lightest rods in the 
TOld^ften, indeed, of almost toy -like elmianco - 

been famous fold 
*be gisat Balmon-rivSa 
Tha Ijgh* and stiroig rod made of sections of ^ 


joined with perfect accuracy, and known aa the spUt- 
cane rod, was, however, soon imitated by English 
makers, and with a success that has placed tliem 
without a master. The great cost of these ro^ 
has hitherto stood in the way of universal adoption, 
but there is no gainsaying their superiority in 
lightness combined with power. For less than half 
the money, serviceable implemeuts of greenheait, 
hickory, or lancewood can be obtained. 

For fly-fishing, a spliced rod is preferred by 
experienced anglers, especially for saLmou ; but the 
ferrule has become almost universal for general 
angling. The old-fashioned practice of hoDowing 
the bntt for receiving the spare top is not to be 
recommended, since it weakens the rod at a critical 
part, and destroys the balance. The main point 
in selecting a rod is to choose one that fits the 
hand, and to nay for utility and not for ornament. 
The ferrules should be stopped when the rod is idle • 
and the bag in which the joints axe kept should be 
suspended trom a loop, to pirevent the waxping of 
the pieces. The trouble onaing from the sticking 
together of the femiled joints may be avoidea 
by rubbing the brazen ports with common soap. 
Standing rinm are now preferred, and the ring at 
the end of the top joint is best with a revolving 
centre. ° 

Lines and Winches are very important items of 
outfit, and they axe made in mconceivable variety, 
^e former axe of plaited silk, cotton, hair and 
silk, hair and gut, and horse-hair. The plaited 
lines axe either dressed or undressed, to make them 
waterproof and prevent kin king ; but if dressed the 
process should be of the best, otherwise the crack- 
mg of the dressing will be a constant source of 
mtation and mischief, and the work will have to 
be contmnally repeated. Any good angling-book 
wm give recipes of line-dreBsing, but amateur dresa- 
mg seldom answers. Plaited silk lines, tapered 
do’^ to meet and correspond with the finest gut 
costs, and well dressed, axe much used; they are 
strongOT, susceptible of better casting than the sUk- 
and-ha^ lines, which they have supplanted, and do 
not retam water. In many di^cts, however, 
the more pr^tive lines are still used. Lines should 
be unwound from the winch at the earliest moment 
alter use, and thoroughly dried before winding up ; 
and at nver, the first thing that should be done 
after the fine has been drawn througfi the rings 
previo^ to the putting on of the, gut cast, is to sub- 
ject a few yards to a test for strength, so that no 
^ ^ perhaps, to loss of 

wth taokle and fish. Winches are of nickel-silver, 
bronze, vulcanite, bi-ass, and avo^, the cheapest 
being the laat two. The most serviceable Avinches 
((aUed also and in the noith of England 
p*r«a) are thrae with least mechanism. For the 
gmerm exercises of angling, nothing can beat a 

s- reasonable 
commoner practices of 
bottom-fitog, the Nottingham Amich, made of 
wood, ^d runmng without any check, is popular ; 
but -mthoxit care and acquirement of the tnck of 
nanttog, the ^e will overrun and become en- 
^led. The fine for this winch should be the soft 
mdressed silk, which also takes its name from the 
town of Nottmgham. 

leJigths of finer material 
attach^ to the Ime for the more complete decep- 

“if of gfit or single 

horsa-him, and axe essential to fly- fiabing and^er 

bsed by fly-fisheis, this 
18 aometoes called a coUm, and sometimes 
generallj of gut. OccT 

fjLnimn' in special districts, horse-hair casts, 

* twist of three to a single strand, 
claimed for them that 
they have an elaatio spring, and a freedom from 
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glitter impossiljle with got. Keliable hair casts 
are, however, difficult to procure, and when used 
axe invariably home-made by some local specialist 
Gut must be round, even, and transparent, and 
should be well moistened and straightened when 
wanted. Three yards is the orthodox length of a 
cast, but leas will sriffice for float-fishing. Of late 
years difficulty has been experienced in procuiing 
the beat ^t for salmon-fishmg, but the process of 
making drawn ^t insures an unlimited supply of 
the finest casts for fronting. 

Hooks are now made with eyes, both upturned 
and turned down. In the nomenclature and 
numbering of hooks there is great confusion, the 
makers of Hedditch and Kendal using dififerent 
terms. The standard patterns are Limerick, 
Kendal, Kirby, Sproat, Carlisle, and Hound ; and 
one of the newest forms is the Pennell-Limerick. 
Although the Japanese artificial flies are made 
with harbless hoi^, and American anglers use a 
hook which is called harbless, it is impossible in 
this respect to improve upon the familiar plan. In 
very olden times hooks were clumsy and ill-con- 
trived, hut the necessity of a barb was weU under- 
stood ; and in the South Sea Islands, the native 
hooks, with their rude shanks of mother-of-pearl, 
have a sharp-curved fork of bone, answering the 
purpose of a barb. 

Mtscdlaneovs gear for angling comprises the 
basket or hag, without which the equ ipm ent would 
lack its most cherished object. Whether the 
basket or creel is better than the bag (wateroroof 
or the reverse) is entirely a matter of taste. Ilexes 
of thin, polished wood, of japanned tin, and of 
papier-m&ch4, are made for those who have lost 
faith in the common flsbing-hasket of commerce; 
but we might he content with a roomy creel, made, 
not of the closely- woven French work, but of the 
coarser fabric of osier, manufactured in Scotland 
and the English provinces. The fishy smell, which 
is an ofience to many, can be removed from bag 
or basket by washing with Condy’a fluid mixed 
with warm water. The landing-net is for securing 
the fish which is played out, but yet too heavy 
to be lifted from the water bodily by the line; 
and the gaff is for salmon and pike too large 
for treatment with a landing-net, which must 
he small to he portable, and capable of being 
hitched to the strap of the basket, and carried 
behind the shoulders ready for use. An angler’s 
gear, however, is regulated by the character of his 
sport ; and other articles, when necessary, will he 
incidentally mentioned hereafter, in the paragraphs 
concerning the three main branches into which 
angling, as practis^ in Great Britain, may be 
divided — ^viz. fly-fishing, spinning and live-baiting, 
and bottom-fislung. 

Fly-fishing is the highest form of angling, and 
it is applied to the most valuable of our nresh-water 
fish. Many sportsmen consider any other kind of 
fishing as unworthy of consideration, forgetting 
that it is the lower branches which give the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number of 
anglers. Fly-fishing for salmon comes first, the 
samon b^g moat truly described as the king of 
fish. No one has yet discovered, though many 
conjectures have been offered, what the salmon 
supposes the artificial fly to he. As there are no 
insects at all resembling we gaudy affairs of fur and 
feather to which tihe wlmon rises, it can scarcely 
welcome it as a daini^ gift from tlie inseot world : 
and the most plausible theoiw is that the so-callea 
artificial fly, ormbt with w the colours of the 
rainhow, and worked W jsaks in the water, against 
or aercffls stream, TmtO. the feathem and h^kles 
move like the ant^mse of some living ereature, is 
seised in pure sport or from iiresiatlble provoca- 
tion. There are many problems nnsolved wi^ 


respect to salmon, and tins is one of them. 
Salmon-flies vary in size from the Shannon or 
Tay pattern used in spnng, with shank 3 inches 
long, to the low-wat« mvourites scarce bigger 
than a tront-fly. To describe the different 
patterns would be to enumerate all the Rfl-ImfiTi 
rivers of the kingdom, since each district has its 
favourites. There is, perhaps, no more nsefnl fly 
than the J ock Scott, onginaDy a Tweed invention, 
but now tried evervwhere. The Dnrham Ranger, 
Doctor, Pophom, 'Wilkinson, Childers, Goldfinch 
(or Canary), and the Parson, are seldom missing 
from the salmon-fisher’s hook. Salmon-fiies are 
sometimes, but should never he, whipped to 
strands of strong gut, which frays, and soon 
becomes treacherons at the head. The alterna- 
tives are a loop of gut, or the eyed-hook recently 
introduced. The salmon-rod should be from 16 to 
18 feet long, according to the strength of the 
angler. The salmon-fly is cast across and down 
the pool, and worked deep or high, fast or slow, as 
the humour of the fish may determine. 

Fly-fishing for trout is a more delicate opera cion. 
Until comparatively recent years, the fly-fisher 
attached two, three,'^or more flies to his cast, threw 
them lightly up or down stream, as his experience 
prompted, ana allowed them to float naturally 
with the current. There are amongst trout-fishera 
an im-stream faction and a down-stream faction, 
the former using a short hue and casting up the 
stream. Bv this method the angler is always be- 
hind the fisb, minimises the risks of scaring, and is 
able to strike the hook firmly into, and not ont of 
its mouth. This is doubtless the most scientific 
style when conditions are favouiahle. To allow 
the flies to drift down below is, however, easier, 
and in very rapid waters, is, indeed, the only way 
in which fishing can be carried on. The flies used 
are winged in imitation of the Epheme^ and other 
water insects ; hackled only, or so little dressed 
as to he termed spiders. These have their distinct 
uses on different streams. The latest school of fly- 
fishers advocate the floating or dry fly system, 
as practised on the crystal chalk streams of the 
south of England. One fly only is used, and this 
must be cast to float upon the surface of the 
stream with upright wings, in resemblance of the 
freshly hatched insect tribe that happens to be on 
the water. The custom is to cast over rising fish 
only, and not to work on speculation, as practi- 
tioners with the wet fly do. The justification for 
this system is the growing shyness of the trout; 
and upon choice rivers like the Itchen, Test, and 
Kennet, the method seems to be indispensable. 
On ordinary trout streams, however, flowmg 
swiftly from bill sources, the common fashim 
pays Trout-flies are, like the laager lures for 

salinon, too numerous to particnlarise, but there 
are a few standard patterns that m^ be men- 
tioned : Olive-dun, March Brown, Hare’s Ear 
with SUver 'Twi^ Red Spinner, Cow-dung, 
Needle-fly, Black Gnat, Rod and Black Palma*, 
Glovenior, Alder, Blatd^ and Red Ants, Goadi- 
man, and Sedge. The stone-fly and May-fly 
(green and gray drake) are specialitiee, and oob- 
fined to a brief season of the summei: When Ihe 
rise of fly is good, the trout take it ravencody, and 
the largest bags ^ the year are then made. 
insects are, however, peculiar to certam liveis, and 
so capriciously are they distribated that the upper 
Ttn-Tf of a river will produce them whUa none art 
hatched from the bed of the lowisr Tim 

artificial May-fly has laige ug wtaiuiTwg ' wings of 


drake, widgeon, teal, wbod-diie^ or Egypti^ 
gocse^ vritii bod^ of stiaw, uidia-mbDeT, bark, 
emk, and hutic, besWeB the more oidinaiy 

wool and i^lk- The hooka are as large as those 
used ha Seotland. The Uve May-fly 
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amd stone -fly are very killing ; and north of the 
Trent the larva of tiie sioiie-^% nnder the name of 


creeper, is much used. 

In dy-fi.*hiiicr, the jrolden role is to keep as far 
u ^-ihle away from the water, and out of sight 
of the fish ; to make the line and fly drop lightly 
and ‘•traight ; to strike firmly, bnt gently ; to keep 
the hookefl fi*h well in hand, and get it down 
atream without delay. Eyed-hooks “are recom- 
mende*! ttecanse they may be easily carried in a 
sR.aii box, because there is less risk from the fray- 
in.,' of gut at the head of tiie fly, and Ijecause the 
angler is alwav^ sore that the gut nearest the hook 
will be of tiie si^e required. 

Spinning and Uve-miUng are processes in salmon, 
tront, ijerch, and pike fishing. Spiuning may be 
aorampli^hed with either an artificial or natural 
bait, the object being to present to the predatory 
fish angled for a colourable imitation of one of the 
smaller creatures sw imming away from it. Spinnmg 
ri^.ks next to fly-fiafiingas a spoitsinan-like branch 
or angling. The spinning baits revolve npon a 
"^wiveh and _ are best worked against sft^am. 
Artificial baits are made of silvered, gilt, or 
{laint^ metal, gutta-percha, and in the phantom, 
a capital sj^imen of the class, of soleskm, which 
is filled with water by the action of spinning. 
They are moulded and painted to resemble smtSl 
trout, gud^on, or dace, and made to spin hv a 
fan protruding from each side of the head, or by a 
tail on the principle of the archimedean screw. 
TIm spoon bait, which is often coloured red inside 
“I reason of its convex shape, and is a most 
nlling bait far all fish of predaceons habits. 

traces are of stout gnt, fine steel wire, or 
a mixture of ^nm and wire, moanted on swivels. 

»“g]era rail in spinning throngli not sinking 
the bait ^oagb, and throngh spinning too 
rapidly. The fish to be raught often lie 1 ^ and 
the angler moat operate as much as be can npon 
their level. The larger baits will serve for Ij^h 

^mon and pike, the smaller artificial minnows 
for trout and perch. iuiiu»va 

Dace, trout, gudgeon, or sand-eel of seven inches 
tong, or nimnowa, if for tront-fishing, are the 

fof spinning flights. 
tTMmgle, double, or single 
whipp^ upon gimp for pike, and strong or 

it must 

If ^ m and be so aflixed 

It will spin something near nature. The 

spinning Lit is that the fish 
SK-fut; * ^ instant of seizing it. In 

often be achieved, when 
spinning doM not succeed, by causfog the 

ThemovemLtisteW 

V^flangea at the head, pSirs 
the usual lead, and receivesIS spin S 

^ aii strongly curved by mea^of a 

fishing-tackle nSro 
invention and 

tjgist^g of spinning baits. It can only S Sd 

that thSe 
in Balt as in fresh 

l^ta, io the parlance of anglera are small 

WtncklelSli 

they enter 

to «w 

^ b* retataed 


of the fish, and may he extracted 

wiwr '"‘m? 

SO Koe water. They aie used 


with float, suspended at varying depths and 
travelling with the stream, or upon the pater- 
noster, a length of stout gut with single hooks 
attached to short lengths of gimp or gut. These 
aie fastened to the foot-line by loops, and the 
hooks being baited, the apparatus sinks to the 
bottom by means of a weight at the end. The use 
of the gorg^hook for live baiting and tiolliug has 
long been discredited as unsportsmanlike. 

Bottom-Jisking is a term which is intended to 
express^ the art of angling for fish feeding on the 
beds of streams, and, though it is not precisely 
accurate, we may for expMiency here adopt it. 
The rod for bottom-fishing is stifFer than that 
required by the fly-fisher; and the recreation is 
often sedentary. The exception is angling for 
trout in a clear stream with Stewart’s tackle, a 
fine art in itself, which, strictly speaking, ought 
not to be included in this categoiy. To kill a 
dish of trout when the water is at summer level 
and clearness, by ascending the stream, and deftly 
casting the worm upon Stewart’s delicate tackle 
IS evidence of real proficiency in angling. No snch 
sl^ is demanded in ordinary bottom-fishing, in 
which the shotted line is suspended by a float, and 
the hook, either ^ on the bottom or at regulated 
depM amve it, is baited rvith worms, maerffots 
caddis, bread paste, boiled wheat, rice, meal 
woi^, or wasp grub. The onoe-fashionahle 
perrnmea baits are no longer believed in ; but 
past^_ sweetened with honey, or tinged with 
vemihon, are affected by many of the patient 
brethren ^to be met with sitting hopefully on the 
ba^, or in the punt, waiting for a bite. Bottom- 
ns^g IS peculiarly the poor man’s pleasure. Of 
^ trout waters, save in Scotland, Ireland, and 
pmes, few rmnain ; but the humble roach or perch 
nsher hM his privilege still amongst what are 
caBed the coa^ fish. The brauS of bottom- 
Mhmg most directly answering to the name is 
that known as legenng. With this method, the 
gnt foot hue passes throngh a hole in a piece of 
llatt^ed lead, and is kept in place by spht shots 
I 11 so ai^ye the baited hook, v^ch lies 
.liter^y on the bed of the liver, leaving the foot- 
Ime free to throngh the weight to the limits 
^,^7 c’t Legeiing is principally used by 

^rb^-fehers, but other fish are captured by it. 
for tern amusement a hard, clean river-bed is 
a* lately practised in the 

^eden, Norway, and 
Iceland. The trout and grayling streams of 
^imany and Austria are famous for sport. In 
Int^ lie mahseer is the object of the angler’s 
desire ; in nearly the whole of the British dependen- 
mre trout have been now acclimatised. ^ 
Angling Authoetties. — To the foregoing 


general remarks’ wruiay 3 d“f 

rerommendation of works which will initiate the 
angler into all the mysteries of the craft. Walton’s 
IB everdelightfol its quaint style, pure 
tone, and swMt descriptions of nature.^ ^ a 
practical treatise on angling, it is, however in 

should not S 

The Salford «conimanded: 
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Ajigler’s Library, edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell and F. 
G. Aflalo; Sheringham’s Coarse Fishing (1912); the 
salmon, pike, and trout volumes of the ‘Fur, Feather, 
and Fin’ senes; Hke Encyclopedia of Smrl ; Salmon Fish- 
ing and Trout Fishing, by "W. Eari-Hodgson ; Jlfinor 
Tactics of the Chalk Stream, Iw G. E. M. Skues, Wet 
Fly Fishing, by K M. Tod, and A Scottish Fly Fisher, 
by A Leitdi (1911); Grayling Fishing, by H. A. Bolt; 
Fennell's Book of the Roach, Pennell’s Book of the Pike, 
Pntt’s North Country Flies, Dewar’s Book of the Dry 
Fly. In the angling literature of Scotland there are 
books such as Salmon Rivers and Lochs of Scotland, by 
W. L. Calderwood ; Lochs ami Loch Fishing, by Haniisb 
Stnart ; a Practical Angler ; Stoddart’s Anp/cr^s 

Companion ; Colquhoun’s Moor and the Loch ; St John’s 
Sketches, and The Angler and the Loop Rod, by "Webster. 
Handbooks of flsbing looalities are the Angler's Diary; 
"Watson LyaU’s Sportsman! s Guide to the Rivers, Loch^ 
<£:c of Scotland; Began’a How and Where to Fish in 
Ireland. Thomas’s Rod in India, Goode’s American 
Fishes (N.Y. 1888), and Senior’s Hear and Far and 
Travel and Trout in the Antipodes refer to other landa. 
The standard reference work on anghng literature is "W’'eat- 
wood ftTid Satohell’s BRiliotheca Piscatoria, with Sampson 
Low’s supplement hy B. S. Maiston. See also FiSHSS, 
FlSHEBrES, PiaCICDIiTOBE, Salmok, Tbout, Peech, 
Pise, kc. 

Angflo-CathoUc is a term used of the Clmrcli 
of England generally, but especially of the High 
Churcn section, wliicli claims that the national 
church is Catholic (as opposed to Roman Catholic), 
n<nd repudiates the name of Protestant. See 
England (Chukch of). 

AnglO'Israelite Theory, an opinion as to 
the historical origin of the English people held 
hy a considerable number of persona in Britain 
and America. They contend that the English 
are descended (through the Sacse) from the Israel- 
ites who were carried into captivity by the Assyrians 
under Sargon in 721 B.O. Their arauments prove 
to be little more than verbal quibblings on the 
English letter, depending for their success on the 
reaner’s ignorance of Hebrew exegesis. The * lost 
tribes of Israel’ have been sought for in almost 
every quarter of the globe, and as one nation 
answered the conditions of the theory about as 
well as another, ‘the remnants of the ten tribes 
were found marauding in the Afghan passes, 
wandering with the reindeer in Lapland, cnasing 
buffaloes on the American prairies, or slaughtering 
human victims on the teoc^lis of Mexico.’ 

Ang lo ma ’ iila. designates, among the French 
ai.Tid flpTmana, a weak imitation of English mi- 
ners and cnstoms, or an indiscriminate admiration 
of English institutions. In German literature, an 
Anglomania was especially prevalent in the 18th 
■century, when translations of English books be- 
came munerous, and were read with great_ admir- 
ation. A remarkable Anglomania prevailed in 
France for some time before the commencement 
•of the Revolution, arising out of admiration of 
English jBree institutions. But aiiotlier kind of 
Angloiuania is often limited to trifles such m 
fashions and society manuers, and in this sense is 
not unknown in the United States. 

the French dialect of the 
Nomtans in England- Anglo-Norman religious 
works and epic poetry are oharaeteristic of the 12th 
century, and ehronimes and documents of the 
13th. There is hardly any lyric poetry. Mtnt cff 
the authors and compilers were monks. 

See Menm, Angio-Horman Didleot (1904:); 

Gaston Pans, La L^Utmutv jfranfaise ow moyen dge 
(3d ed. 1906); Shtify ^ Anglo- Harman 

(1920); yiaiug, Anffto-Herman Language and Litera- 
ture (1%!3). 

Anslo-Saxon^ a term frequently applied, in the 
works of the last three centres, to the earliest 
forms of the l^glish langnage, np to the date of 


the Noruiau Conquest and a little later. English, 
in short, nas described as Anglo-Saxon so long as 
it remained an inflected tongue, and no longer. 
The woid, ho\\eTer, was never used by t'ne people 
themselves who spoke that language : from the 
earliest times they knew themselves, collectively 
at least, as Engle, and their tongue as Englisc (or 
in Latin as Angli and Lingua Anglica;. '1 he 
Teutonic settlers of Britain, commonly called 
Anglo-Saxons, were divided indeed into two main 
branches — one northern, the Anglians or English (m 
their own dialect, who occupied the eastern 

coast from the Firth of Forth to the farther limit 
of Suffolk (see Angles) ; and one southern, the 
Saxons (in their own direct, Seaxc), who held the 
portion of the island from Essex to Dorsetshire, 
extending inland to Oxford and the Sevein valley. 
But even the Saxons appear from the beginning to 
have recognised themselves in a wider sense as 
Engle too; certainly they called their laiigna^ 
Englisc, and as soon as the territory under the 
overlordship of the West-Saxon kings acquired 
a general name, it was known as Anglia ana £ ng. 
land. The (late) Latin forms Angli Saxones and 
Saxones Angli were first used on the Continent to 
distingnish the Saxons of Britain (gens Anglorum, 
Anguleynnftom the Old Saxons of Germany [antt- 
qui Saxones, Ald-Seaxan). The later comwund 
Anglo-Saxones is found not uncommonly in Latin 
before 1100, but in its Anglicised form it only 
came into common use w’hen the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
stage was past. It is accordingly not a compound 
of Angle and Saxon in the sense that the people 
arose out of a union of AiUgles and Saxons. Free- 
man, Stubbs, Green, and others aj^ed for English 
or Old English, now very usual in linguistic and 
historical works; the objection being that a dis- 
tinct name for the older stage of the ^gus^ 
obscures the continuity and suggests a misl^ding 
view of its history. Bat the word Anglo-Saxon 
permsts in popular spe^b. 

See Exclahd (p. 349), Enoubh Lajtouaox, Exouse 
lamnATUBX, and books lliexe rnmnd. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chbonicle, also called the 
Saxon or English Chronicle, the moat veneralne 
monument of Old English prose and earliest hifr 
torical prose work in any Enrope^ vernacular, is 
a continuous record of English history in English 
down till the death of Stephen. For the Chronicle 
there are half-a-dozen mam MSS,, varymg in full- 
ness and the date to which they come down ; or 
rather seven MSS. (A, B. C, D, E, F, G) exhibit 
a fourfold chronide. The entries were originally 
very meagre, but in Alfred’s day and nnder his 
inspiration the Chronicle rose to the dignity oi 
history. Copies of the earlier part seem then to 
have been made and sent to the monasteries for 
continuation. The Winchester Annals practically 
cease in 1005. The Worcester Annals ware catfr 
fully kept till 1079. The Peterborou^ Annata 
were made up of those of Winchester, ’Woieustor, 
and Abingdon, and continued in one harm to 113^ 
another hand using a more modern Englwk earnro 
the work on till the awsession of Henrr IL m 1154- 
(janterbor\' was responsible fox at le^ ^ 
two sections. A few poems, notoMy Jhe 
piece on the battle of Bnmanboih, mvum^^ 
plain and often vigorous proee cff toe When 

the Chronicle was dosed in 1154 ,NorB!i*ii«hw«MlerB 
took np the tale in Latin. 

See B. Thorpe’s tix-toxt 
in the EoHs ^ 

Chronides (Aastdl) 

3^00 of the Saaaen C%i oadekt JTNwsiW ( 18W, 18W). The 
by GBm r^riakod, u not so 

good M thitt df Sto T s toto. Itotok 

Aerng nla is ^ awto facaneriy used looedy Of 
1 Cape L6ps» to 
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Bengaela, but now at most of Portuguese West 
Africa from tbe Congo to South-west Africa, 
and bouuiled K by Belgian Congo, and Rhodesia. 
The area Ls stated at 4S6,000 sq. ui., and the po^ 
over 4,(i0G,t»00 ^ Bantus;, The coast-stnp is level, 
barren, estremei'y hot, and very unhealthy, but 
beyond is hill country, reaching some 6000 feet. 
The Kwanaa and Knnene run to the Atlantic, and 
theie are tributaries of the Congo and Zambezi. 
Rnihvay-i run inland fiom Lohito Hay and Ben- 
guela I a link m the general Airicaji system), from 
b. Paulo, and from 3Io.ssamedes. CotTee, maize, 
dried hs!i, and oil-seeds are exf>orted, while tobacco, 
rubber, sugar. &c. aie gTown,and petiolenm, copper, 
iron, diamonds are found. Diego Cam di»-ooiered 
this eoa^t in 14S!6, but the capital, S Paulo da 
Loanila, iias not built till lo78. Nova Liaboa 
(Huambo) super^Jed it in 19i2S. Tlie recruitment 
of laboiiier* for the cocoa islands of bt Tliomas and 
Pnncijje was even in the 20th century hardly, if at 
all, diCtinguishahle from ■slate-raiding. 

Sec boots by Couctiro (in Port. 1910), Slarquardsen 
(in Ger. 1920), biatham Eng. 1922); Bams (192S). 

.inf! ora i official ly_472i'rtra ; anc. A nryra), capital 
of Turkey ‘-im e 1923, in Asia Minor, 230 miles ESE. 
of Coil' tan tinonle, was the capital of the Roman 
province of Galatia Prima, and the scene of 
two Christian councils (314 and 358). Ancient 
remains are still to be seen. The Marmor Anet/ra- 
nimifamlihed mateiials foi the historv of Augustus. 
The city liad iu 1927 74,784 inhabitants, and is 
connected by a branch railway with Eski-Shehr. 
At Angora 'Mastai»ha Eemal Pasha in 1020 set 



up a ‘national government’ in defiance of Con- 
suntinople and the allied powera (see Turkey, 
Jtistory), though at first the accommodation and 
municipal arrangementB for a capital were quite in- 
adequate Building has been pushed on ivith more 
hsuite than taste — Angora is lamoas for its breed 
01 goats, with beautiful silky hair (see Mohaie) 
eight inches long. There we two or three varieties 
of tile breed. The animal’s coat is competed of 
of material— one hairy, short, and close 
to the skin tbe other longer and woolly, farther 
from the skin. The latter is the most plentifnl and 
BM»t valnahle. Of this gnat’s hair, often called 
ffltwr J ipoof, camlets were extensively manufactured 
Mre, Many of the anintals in tnis region are 
characteriseil by the length and softness of their 
especially the dogs, rabbits, and cats ; hut 
this peculiarity disap 2 >eara in Europe. 


officially Ciudad BoiiFAR, capita 
Jv ^ enezuela, on the right bank oi 

w Orinoco, about 240 miles from its mouth. It h 
built at a pass (ana^uraj, where the river is 
nwmwed by rocks. The site is only 191 feet above 


the sea-Ieiel; and Angostuia is the centie of the 
Orinoco river trade The town, w'hich dates 
from 1764, is the seat of a bisliop. It expoits 
halata, chicle, rubber, heron -pi nmes, gold, tonka 
beans, hides, cattle. Pop. 20,000. 

Angostura Bark, or Cusparia Bare, is 
the aromatic hitter hark of Cusparia fehirifuga 
(otherwise known as C. trifohata), a native of 
Venezuela and other tropical countries. It fleiivea 
its name from the town of Angostura, now^ Ciudad 
Bolivar. It was first brought to England in 1788, 
although it had been in use in Spain since the year 
1759. The tree belongs to tlie family Rutacese. It 
flourishes at an elevation of 600 to 1000 feet above 
the sea, and its white blossoms, which appeal in 
gteat profnsioD in August, add gieatly to the 
Mantj' of the scenerj', 

Angostuia Baik is a valuable tonic in dysentery, 
chionic diarrhcea, and dyspepsia, hut it is falling 
into disuse. It owes its virtues to a volatile oil, 
and a bitter principle, to which the name Cusparia 
has been given. Under the name of Angostui-a 
Bitters, an essence containing angostum, canella, 
cinchona, lemon peel, and other aromatics, came 
into extensive nse as a tonic ; hut much of what is 
sold is devoid of angostura, and consists mainly of 
cheretta or other simple tonic. Ango.stura contains 
an alkaloid called Angosturia. In the year 1804, 
a quantity of bark of a highly poisonous natnie 
reached Europe, and being mistaken for Angostura 
Bark, gave rise to several accidents, and in 
consequence the nse of Angostura Bark was pro- 
hibited in some countries. This spurious hark, 
now known as False Angostura Barky is ob- 
tained from Stryehnos Nvx-vomica, the souice of 
strychnine, and it is readily distinguished from 
Aaigostnra Bark by the following simple tests : It 
has no smell, haa a resinous fracture, cannot he 
split up into small laminaei, has a pure hitter taste^ 
wdthout aiomatic pungency, and ivlien touched with 
nitric acid, develops on its inner surface a deep red 
spot, and on its outer an emeiald gieen. under 
this test the genuine baik becomes of a dull red 
colour on either surface. 

Aligonl^ine, the capital of the French depart- 
ment of Charente, and formerly of the province of 
Angoumois, stands 220 feet above the winding 
Charente, 67 miles NE. of Bordeaux. Its old town 
has narrow crooked streets, and it contains a 
fine Romanesque cathedral ( 1136, restored in 
the 19th eentu^), and a striking hfltel-de-ville, 
with W’hich is incorporated the remnant of the- 
ancient castle of AngonRme, where was bom 
Marguerite of Navarre, anUior of the Septamermi^ 
Ravaillac was also a native. The old bastions have, 
been converted into fine terrace walks. There are 
manufactures of machinery, paper, and wire, and a 
brisk trade in brandy. Pop. (1868) 24,961 ; (1931) 
36,690. The province of Angoomoia was in early 
times a county; hut in the 14th century Philip, 
the Fair took possession of it, and it became an. 
app^age of the younger branches of the royal 
f amil y. It was made a duchy by Francis I., and 
was Bomerimes bestowed npon natural sons of thfr 
French kings, such as Charles de Valois (1573— 
1650), son of Chaxl^ IX. , a distinguished general 
in the reigns of Hei^ IV. and Louis XIII. It 
^ given by Louis XIV. to the Duo de BerrL 
after vliosB d6ath (1714) the title was attached to- 
the princes of the elder Bourbon line. 

Anffoiil^me, Louis Ajjtoine de Bourbon. 
Due D , the eldest son of Charles X. of France, and 
Dauphm during bis father's reign, was horn at 
Yeisaffies on ath August 1775. At the Revolution 
he retired from France along with his father, and 
a^r some years of militaiy studies at Turin, and. 
abortive military operations at the head of a body 
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of French imigris in 1792, he joined the other royal 
exiles, and. lived Tvith them at Holyro^, on the Con- 
tinent, and latterly in England. In 1799 he mar- 
ried hia cousin, Marie Therfese, the only daughter 
of Louis XVL and Marie Antoinette, a woman 
with something of the spirit of her mother, ‘the 
only man in the family,’ m the words of Napoleon. 
On the recall of hia uncle, Louis XVIII., ne was 
appointed lieutenant-genei^ of the km^om ; and 
when Napoleon returned from Elba, he m^e a 
weak attempt to oppose hiTn, but he was soon 
deserted by nia troops, and obliged to aurrender. 
After the second restoration he was charged with 
the suppression of the disorders in the southern 
provinces, and in 1823 he led the French army 
of invasion into Spain. On the revolution in July 
1830, he signed, mong with his father, an ab^ca- 
tion in favour of his nephew, the Due de Bor- 
deaux ; and when the Chambers declared the 
family of Charles X. to have forfeited the throne, 
he accompanied him into exile, to Holyrood, to 
Prague, and to Gdrz, where he died, 3rd June 1844. 
On the Duchess there are books by Lenotre (trana. 
1908) and Turquan (trana. 1910). 

ATig n mn ois. See AjTGOULfiM’K. 

Ang rft, the capital of the Azores, a seaport at 
the head of a deep bay on the south coast of the 
island of Terceira. It is a station for ships be- 
tween Portugal and Brazil and the East Indies; 
but the harbour is very much exposed. It is the 
seat of the bishop ; is well built, but dirty ; has 
fine churches, and is strongly fortified- Pop. 
10,000, many of them Jews. There is a consider- 
able export of wine, cheesd, honey, and flax Since 
1834 it has added to its name the woids ‘do 
heroismo,’ for the conduct of its citizens in the 
struggle against Dom Miguel { 1830-32 ). 
Angrsecimi. See Faam. 

Angra-Pecinena. or LflDEOEUTZBtroHT, a bay 
in the sonthero part of the coast of NamaquaJand — 
mainly a sandy, waterless region, but rich appar- 
ently in metals, and enjoying a healthy climate. 
It was the nucleus of what grew to be the laige 
area of Gei-mau South-west Africa. In 1883 it 
was ceded by a Namaqua chieftain to Lilderitz, a 
Bremen merchant ; and next year it was taken 
under German protection, "with all the coast to the 
north as far as Cape Frio, except Walvisch Bay, 
which belongs to the Cape Province. 

^ Ang^i, a town of South Italy, 10 miles NIY. of 
Salerno, Mrith cotton and silk spinning ; pop. 13,000. 

AngstrOm, Anders Jonas, a SAvedish natural 
philosopher, was bom 13th Au^st 1814, and in 
1833 entered the university of Uppsala, where he 
became a. privai-docent (1839), keeper of the obser- 
vatory (1843), and professor of physics (1858). From 
1867 till his death, 2lBt June 1874, be acted as secre- 
taiy to the Royal Society of Sciences at Upps^a. 
His Avorka embrace the subjects of heat, magnetism, 
and especially optics. His Mecherches aw le spectre 
satire (1809) was an important supplement to 
BorchhofFs work on the solar spectrum. — His son, 
Enttt J. AnostbSm (1857—1910), was also an 
eminent physicist (in spectroscopy, solar radiation, 
and radio-activity), and professor at Uppsala. — 
The Angrtrdm unit used in spectroscopy is 10“®cm8. 
For theAztgatT&m line, see Attroha Borealis. 

Ansnijlla* or Skakk Island, one of the Lee- 
ward islands, British West Indies, lying 160 miles 
E. of Porto Rico, and 00 miles N W. of St Kitts, of 
which m^denoy it forms part. Area, 36 sq.m.; 
pop. 4000. The ligand is lorm, Asinding, and very 
nai^ with extensive jMatnres mr cattle and horses. 
Cotton, phosphate of Erne, and salt are export^ 
AngmiUa* See Eel. 

JUBgnlUiilQ, or Yineoar-eeu See Ert- 


Aiigiiis. See Blind-worm. 

Angus* See Forfarshire and Douglas. 

Anhalt, a state of the German republic, alnioat 
entiiely surrounded by the Pnissian protiiice of 
Saxony, Avhich breaks it up into tAAo principal and 
five smallei portions Aiea, SS8 aq. m. ; pop. ( 1 875 } 
213,689; (1910) 331,128; (1925 ) 351,485, nearly all 
Protestants. Dessau, Bembiirg, Kothen, Zerb-t 
are the principal toAAns. In the eastern part the 
country is IcA-el and fertile, producing beet {for 
sugar), Avheat, flax, mpe-seed, liops, and tobacco; 
but the western part, approaching the Harz Moun- 
tains, is Avooded and hilly, and possesse^i mineral 
wealth. TJie production of potash is important. 
Anhalt began to be an independent principality 
in the first half of the 13tli century. It Avais 
repeatetlly, in the course of its histoiy, divided 
amongst branches of the reigning family. There 
were three dnehies in the beginning of the 17th 
century, but the first line becoming extinct in 1847 
and the second in 1863, the whole territory Avaa 
rennited into one duchy, a republic since 191& 

Anliydrides is the term now commonly mven 
to the compounds formerly knoAvxi as anhydrous 
acids, which was a very nnsatisfactory name, seeing 
that these bodies do not present any of the oidinaiy 
properties of acids. In some cases they ore the 
resmt of the dehydration of acids, and in ^ cases 
they represent in their composition the acid minm 
water. Thus, in the foUoAving equation, Ave give 
an example of the formation of an anhydride : 

Nitnc Acid. Nitne AnhvJride, 

2HNO, - HaO = N.oV 
The ai^ydrides of the monobasic acids are formed 
in various ways ; thus, hj-pochlorous anhydride is 
formed by the action of chlorine on oxide*^ of mer- 
cury I nitric anhydride is formed ^ the action of 
chlorme on nitrate of silver, iSrc. The anhydrides 
of tribasic acids are often fomieti by the mere 
action of heat on the acids, as is tlie case widi 
lactic and tartaric acids. 

The anhydrides present no nnifonnity of appear- 
ance; for example, carbonic anhydride (comm only 
known as carbonic ^d, which in realitj' is COjH.O*} 
is a gas ; phosphoric anhydride is a white powder j 
ni^c anhydride ocenra in crystals ; snlphnnc anliv- 
dride is a ductile wax-like substance ; while the 
anhydrides of the organic acids are oily bodies 
heavier than Avater. 

The znost important propertv of this class is their 
inversion into the corresponding acids, under the 
influence of water. 

Anliydritef & mineral, consisting of anhrdrons 
sulphate of lime, with some slight imdition of sea- 
salt, appears in several varieties, as (1) giannlar, 
found m concretions Avith a foliated stmeture ; (2) 
fibrous, easily broken with a fracture in delict 
parallel fibres; (3) radiated, trsmslncent; (4) 
[sparry, or cube spar; (5) compact, of variow 
shades, white, bine, gray, hm. .^^ydrite is con- 
[ verted mto ^^lun by eombinatkoi with ascertain 
; proportion oi water, and, where it is found in large 
masses, as on the south of the Harz Mcontains 
near Osterode, the surface cons^ta tf gypeanii. For 
building, anhydrite has no great value, m aeeottfit 
of its tendency to this ehaoge; hat aomm ci its 
varieties, especially the Sflkifeiww nc Vnljfnite, 
found at Ympino, in Upfier Italy, am nBM for 
Bcnlptnres, ana take a pdish. ’When homed 
and redact to powder, it » vaei m a manure 
resemUing gypsum in its effiwte. 

AsthydroQS is Hie term ^iBed to a chemical 
snbatance free hum 'mter. Thna, oniiii^ lime- 
shell as it comes from the Idhi la simply lime TsO. 
witJioQt any AfatsTi ond hs called aahjfdrptts lime ; 
bat wbmi water is thzowB upon the lime-shell, the 
Ihpdd dieafipcMtm hy eomlfnation with the lime. 
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which very much increases in volume and becomes 
hydrated lime, CaOHjO. Again, ordinary stucco, 
before being use*! by the modeller, contains only 
lime and sulphuric acid, CaSO^, with no water, 
and is therefore anhydrous; but when water is 
added, and the stucco sets into its mould, it 
combines uith two equivalents of water, and be- 
comes bj firated stucco, CaS 04 , 2 H. 0 , Examples of 
anhydrous substances are also found amongst 
liqi;! Is ; alcohol free from water is called anhydrona 
alcohol, and in like manner we sueak of anhydrona 
acetic acid, anhydrous nitric acid, &c. 

.ini* ^ nined city of Tnrldah Armenia, abont 
25 iiiilea SE. of Kars, splendidly eitnated on the 
apex of a plateau. In the lOth century it was the 
capital of the Bagratide kings of Armenia. After- 
wards it was repeatedly taken and sacked, and in 
the 14th century it was finally overwhelmed hj’ an 
earthquake. A few interesting churches, caived 
with Aruienian inscriptions, are extant. 

Aniline, or Amtdo-BEXZENE, was discovered 
in as a product of the dry distillation of 

indigo; hence tlie name, derived from ami, the Por- 
tugese for mdigo. This source has now ceased 
to be of importance, for, practically, all the aniline 
nc*w manufactured is obtained from coal-tar. 
TVhen coal is heated in the manufacture of illumiii- 
ating gas, a large number of substances are pro- i 
daced, and are obtained as a tarry matter of j 
varying compoeition. Only a few of "th^e bodies 
are of commercial importance, the chief being 
ammonia, carbolic acid, anthracene, naphthalene, 
pitch, and henzene. It is this Last-named sul^tance i 
t^t yiel^ anilin^ If it is treated with strong 
nitric acid, an intermediate compound, nitro- 
benzene, C^HjNOa, is formed, which, when mixed 
with acetic Mid and iron-filings, yields acetate of j 
onilme. Aniline may also be prepMed bypassing | 
a niLrture of benzene and ammonia thronga a twC 
hot tube, after the following reaction : 

Benzene. Amni ri nra- Aniline. 


CjHa -r NHa = CgHaNHj + H^. 

i^iline may be regarded either as benzene in 
which one atom of hydrogen has been replaced by 
the moup amidogen, !NH«, or as ammonia, NH,, in 
which one atom of hydrogen haw been replaced by 
the ndical phenyl, ; and according as the one 
«r other view is held, it is called amido- benzene or 
phenylamine (see Alkaloids). 

The iwre article is a colourless oily fluid, slightly 
BcduUe in water, but readily dissolving in alcohol 
and etben It refracts light strongly, and possesses 
a weak armnatic taste. It boilB at &0“ F. (182“ C.), 
and when pure, ha* a specific gravity of 1-020. It 
is a well-marked Bax (q.v.), producing numerous 
crystalhne salts, altbou^ it ha* no alkaline action 
on^ vegetoble colouis. It is a powerful narcotic 
poison, its fames causing giddmess, and subse- 
qneiuly insensibilitv, while ^e body becomes of a 
Imd leaden-blue colour. Taken intern^, it soon 
causes death; and even when respued in ompii 
quantity, as by the workmen engaged in ifa 
manufacture, it causes semrs headaches, Tianffg a 
and vomiting. — — 

It is, however, as being the source of the numer- 
ous aniline dyes, that this body h^ become of 
leading importance. 

AniBne unites with acids, forming salts, hut these 
M not consritnte the aniline dyea. These oonsiBt 
yan^ bases obtained by the oxidation of 
aaiuim by means of nitric acid, chlorine, arseuio, 
or other agents. In many instances these bases 
are quite eoLonrless, and only develop their 
wlwaa fanned into salts. They may be regarded as 
Aia^a (q.r,)— Lt ammonia in which hydrogen 
ixaa been reoiMed by one or more radicals. Thus 
wo have i^iMajiaminei, NH (C^Ha), ; dimethyl 


aniline, NC^HslfCHgla; methyl ethyl aniline, 
N ( CflHj ) { CHg ) ( CaHj ) ; and so on. To refer at 
length to the various aniline dyes would he impos- 
sible, as these now number some hundreds, and 
we can only indicate the leading varieties. The 
colours produced by these dyes include every 
shade and tint, and the list or red or violet com- 
pounds would alone exhaust our available space. 
Fuchmie, wliich may be taken as typical of the red 
dyes, is formed when aniline is treated with strong 
mtiic acid ; but, in practice, many other chemicals 
may be substituted for the acid. Blue dyes are 
proitluced when aqueous aniline salts are treated 
with clilorate of potash and hydrochloric acid. 
Mauveine, a powerful violet dye, was discovered 
by Perkin in 1856, and this led the way in the 
manufacture of aniline colours, Perkin pro- 
duced it by acting on aniline with hichromate of 

E otash. We must pass over the various green, 
ro-wn, yellow, and gray dyes, merely mentioning 
that the so-called aniline blacks are nsnally either 
very intense greens or blues, appearing black 
throogh concentration. 

The aniline dyes are noted for their intense 
colouring power, one part of a rosaniline salt in a 
million parts of water still possessing a deep crim- 
son colour, and instantly dyeing a skein of aiHr 
moistened with vinegar. Even in so dilnte a solu- 
tion as one grain dissolved in 1500 gallons of water, 
it is capable of dyeing a silk tbreari immersed in it 
for twenty-four hours. 

Many of the dyes exhibit complementary colours 
(see Light) when looked at by reflected and trans- 
mitted light ; thus, the strong solution of the salt 
above referred to looks a purple red by transmitted, 
and_ a brilliant green by rMected ^ht ; a fact 
familiar to the users of an aniline red imc, or an ink 
for any of the familiar ‘graph’ copying processes. 
Here the pen assumes a green shnung appearance, 
quite different from the colour of the ink. ATiilixie 
dyes are used as la^uers for cheap toys, being 
readily soluble in apint varnish, the well-known 
* bronzing liquid’ beu^ an examine of this. Mixed 
with gelatin or collodion, and allowed to diy in +.biTi 
sheets, they famish the thin tranMareucies so much 
used for pioducing stained glass imitationfl. They 
have been also used for colouring wines n-Tiii sweet- 
meate but as arsenic was formerly or is still em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the red varieti^, tbia 

E ractice is^ not unattended with risk. However, 
y employing other methods, or when it is used, 
by takmg care to eliminate the arsenic at the end 
of the process, the final product may yet be in- 
nocuous. Numerous cases of skin eruptions have 
been traced to the wearing of red flannel or red 
st^kings^ dyed by andine dyes. The readiness 
with which any housewife can dye articles of 
clottiing or household ornaments has made them 
great favourites. The chief drawback lies in the 
rugitiYe nature oi many varieties, but, notwith- 
standing, there is a wide field still open to them. 
The aniline colours ^are os a whole disapproved 
from the^ artistic point of view. Some of them 
are ^p^ally objectionable when used in the same 
textile fabric along with natural dyes. Notwith- 
st^ding this, the introduction of aniline dyes is 
^id to have closed half the dyers’ shops in India, 
^me tune ago the Shah of Persia prohibited the 
wportatiou of these colours into that country. 
Further details abont aniline dyes are given under 
the article Dtetkg. Although Hn gland nud 
hrance were first in the field, Germany took up 
, 80 much zeal and scientific 

sfciU that It soon surpassed its competitors, pro- 
ohcing superior shadra of colour. Germany is 
now the headquarters of the industry. 

The popular olassifioatiQn of all 
bodies into three ' Jongdoms ' — the animal] the 
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vegetable, and the mineral — only assumed author- 
ity in comparatively recent times, and has done 
much mischief in exaggerating the apparent 
differences between plants and animals on the 
one hand, and in obscuring the fundamental 
distinction between these and minerals on the 
other. There are in reality only two kingdoms of 
nature, the living and the non-hving — the orgamc 
and the inorganic. The famous aphorism of Lin- 
naeus, ‘ Stones grow ; plants grow and live ; animals 
grow, live, and feel,’ is no longer satisfactory, for 
growth is of two distinct kinds. While growth in 
minerals takes place merely hy accretion — addition 
of new particles to the external surface, that of 
living matter is hy intussusception — the inter- 
position of new molecules between those formerly 
present. Again, living matter, or protoplasm., is 
clearly distinguished hy its chemical composition, 
it being comj)osed of very highly complex com- 
pounds, or mixture of compounds of carbon, nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, oxygen, and snlphur, together 
with water and salts. During hfe, it is incessantly 
disintegrating and combining with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, many products of change, chiedy 
carbonic acid, water, and nitrogenous waste being 
evolved; and reintegration most therefore take 
place by intussusception, for which purpose new 
matter containing the necessary elements must he 
tj^kATi up, either rrom other organisms or from the 
inorganic world. Certain cyclical changes are also 
exhioited by all forma of living matter — that is to 
say, each arises as a detached portion of some 
previous organism j develops into a form similar to 
that from v^ch it arose ; tends to reproduce itself ; 
and, finally, ceases to live, when its protoplasm 
breaks up, and its elements nltiinately return m a 
highly oxidised state to the inoiganic world. 
Moreover, certain conditions of temperature, pres- 
sure, presence of osygen, &c., variable only within 


mamtenance of life. 

"While living bodies are thus clearly distinguish' j 
able from inorganic, every attenmt to erect a simi* 
larly sharp distmction between plants and aTiiiTialB 
completely breaks down. "Vast numbers of aTiimala 
ore uesti^te of the power of locomotion, so that, 
for instance, corals were unhesitatingly referred to 
the vegetable kingdom until about a century ago ; 
while diatoms, and many embiyonic algae and 
fungi, which possess marked powers of locomotion, 
womd thus require to he ranked as animals. Nor 
is sensihlliiy a purely animal characteristic; the 
well-known sensitiye ^ plant, the sun-dew, and 
Venus’s fiy-trap, exMhitmg it in the most marked 
degree. Cellulose, again, which forms the coating 
of the vegetohle cell, was regarded as completely 
characteristic of this ; but many algse and fungi < 
are naked at some period of their lives, while the 
thick external tunic of those degraded vertebratee 
known as Ascidians has essentially the chemical 
composition of plant cellulose. Cnlorophyll, fhe 
green colouring matter of plants, is olsent from 
fungi and from many flowering parasites, and is 
present in infusorians of animal mobility, if not 
Bv^ in higher forms, which thus vegetate in arm- 
shine, forming starch and evolving oxygen. Some 
insects, it is aseorted, use the energy of sunlight 
for carbon-assimilation. In many cases, no doimt, 
where chlorophyll is seen in an animal, it really 
belongs to an alga living symbiotically with it. 
Rut it would appear that there are instances of 
chlorophyll bd:onging to thd animal itself. On 
the other hand, the w^-known Insectivorous jPlants 
( q._v. ; and see DxoHi^ BomaftwoBT, capture 
animals, and frequent^ d^est them. 

The attempt to estidilish a difierraee in structnre 
is equally unsnooessful j for although the students 
of higher forms have no difficulty in grouping their 


flowers and ferns, their birds and beast-!, into dis- 
tinct series, tbe microscopist finds that these two 
great stems arise from a common root. It has 
therefore lepeatedly been proposed to divide living 
forms into three_ groups — Animals, Plants, and 
Protista — a solution which, while decidedly gain- 
ing ^option on account of its great service in 
treating together tbe lowest forms hitherto sepa- 
rated as Protozoa and Protophytes, of coarse 
raises minor difficulties — that of distinguisliing on 
the one hand between Protists and Animals, and 
on the other, between Protists and Plants. And 
thus every attempt to limit and define its forms 
has really resulted in pronng the fundamental 
unity of life. The general study of the phenomena 
of life constitutes the science of Biology {q.v.J, 
with its sub-sciences. For animal morphology, see 
Zoology, Anatomy, Vebtebbata, Mammals, 
Bbain, Foot, etc. ; for animal physiology, Physi- 
ology, Biology, Cell, Embbyology, Cieccla- 
Tiorr, Digestion, Repbodgction. See also Geo- 
gbaphical Disteibution, Evolution, Instinct, 
t&c. 

Animal Ohemistry has for its subject the 
knowledge of the chemical phenomena of life in the 
animal body. In view of the essential similarity 
between the proc^es of life in the animal and in 
the vegetable kingdom, the distinction between the 
chemical processes in animals and in plants respec- 
tively is now no longer made, and the more general 
terms physiological chemistry or biochemistry are 
used to denote the science of the chemistry of life, 
which is the chemistry of protoplasm, the liiing 
substrate of tbe cell Its object is to study the 
composition and properties or protoplasm and its 
various modifications, which form the tissues and 
organs of living things; to ascertain the precise 
nature of the constructive and destructive changes 
which take place in the living cell, or in the various 
tissues and o^ans, or in the oiganism as a whole ; 
and to investi^te the nature of the various agents 
by which these ohan^ are effected. The study of 
toe various aspects ofoiochemistiy require methods 
differing so widely that hiochemistiy is divided 
into a number of branches, each of which has 
attained almost to the rank of a separate science. 

The first step to an nnderstanding of the chemis- 
try of life is a knowled^ of the chemical com- 
pcMsition of protoplasm. This is obtained by the 
methods of organic smd inorganic chemist ly. Pro- 
toplasm consiste mainly of water, amounting to 
almut 75 per cent, of its weight. It contains 
a small amount of inorganic salts and a numlier 
of organic substances, which according to their 
cheimcal constitution fall into different groups — 
viz. proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and lipoids (he. 
ether-soluble substances ). There are also a num- 
ber of organic substances representing products 
of functional activity of the protoplasm. In the 
nnoleus, the governing centre of the cell, proteia is 
combined with nudmc amid, a complex eomponnd 
of phosphoric acid with a number of organic sub- 
stances (purin bodies, sugars, d^.). Tbe iBOrgoiue 
salts are present in protopla^ dissolved in water 
mainly in the form of true solatarma. The pbwo- 
mena of osmosis and diffimion, whidi sram true 
solntioiis exhibit, are also exhilrited by preto plaam, 
and play an important part in the chewstry of life 
The other organic suhstenees sae preseat in proto- 
plasm mostly in the form of appami soIuticaiB. 
These solutims are in realitl’ Saamspai^&agoai 
the parriclea of whioh ere not viasiie even with the 
behest powers of the mietrewoM Their appear- 
ance can be demopshrabed 1^ toe so-called ultTa- 
mierosec^ soln&ms are called 

colloidal SoIutMMia, The diesueal and phymoal 
mopeaetaas of sdotionB are quite oiwneab 

fenn thoiwif fliy solutions. The study o( the 
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chemistry of colloids and of the processes of osmosia 
wd ditfosioD in their relation to life forms an 
iinwrtant hranch of biochemistry'. 

The chemical srmctiire of almost all the sub- 
stances present m protoplasm is known in all the 
^sential features. But this knowledge, although 
indbpeusable for the understanding of the stndy 
of metabolism, the anm total of all the chemical 
changes which take place in the cell, g^ves no clue 
to the mechanism by means of which, protoplasm, 
is able to effect these clianges. Some of the 
chemical processes which take place in the body 
can be carried ont also by the chemist in the 
lairoratory. But in order to attain this the 
chemist requires strong agents, such as heat, high 
press-ure, strong acids or alkalies. In the living 
cell these changes proceed ai body-temperatnre 
witliout the aid of any of these agents. It was 
l>eliev^, therefore, that the li\ing cell possessed 
a sjjeciEl ‘ vital force,’ which was indissolnhly bound 
np with the life and structure of the cell. The 
work of the twentieth centuty has forced biologists 
to give up this idea. By suitable means the life 
anti structure of a cell can be completelv destroyed, 
w Iiiie the retiiaining ma«s is still capable of induc- 
ing tiie changes widcli characterised the activity 
of living cells. Further investigations have shown 
that these activities are dne to the presence of 
enz vines or ferments. These substances act by 
facilitating or accelerating a reaction, which in 
their aljsence would not take place at all or only 
very hlowly. A very sm^l and indeed nnweighahle 
anioiint of a ferment is capable of indncing a 
chemu^ change in a large amount of the substrate 
on which it acta. Ferments are catalysts. See 
FEnMKXTATrojr sjee 

Living cells react in a remarkable mamier to 
^ttain chemical stimuli. The introduction into 
the iKidy or certain foreicu matter, such as cells 
or tissue-fluids from another species of animal, of 
bacteria or the tone products of bacteria, stimulates 
tlie cef to pr^uce new snliatances capable of react- 
mg with this foreign matter. Thus the introduction 
« 1 formation of substances 

^The administration of 
toxic hactenal products— for instance, diphtheria 
toxin— calls fortb the production of an antitoxin 

‘ immune ^aeamst 
^mfal che^al stimuli. This important branch 
of bioebemistty is called immunocheinistiy 

Chemistry 

I 

1 although etymo- 

limited in o^iniwy language to those which ore 
micrnscopie^. AnimafeuS exist in pSiSI 

^em find ample space for all the movements^ an 

1 often contains them «j enormous numbere 
and the luminosity of the sea is often due S thb 

hehef they occur only jjj very small noju- 
waters, they abound wherever 
water becomes stm^ant, or contains decomnooftMA 
matter, fhus WwaSo^STS^ 

open cistern, or the water of a wase in 

becomes mSl S 

^ torbid and offensive; and if a drop he p W 

*PplieaSM»^KUh tiieae^ On 

a™- of d. 1,^ w. tii&n 


one drop are os great as those between whaJea and 
minnows. An immense variety of animalcules rin-n 
very easilv he studied by collecting impure water 
from a dozen different sources, and keeping it 
separate in open wide-mouthed bottles in a win- 
dow, and observing from time to time ; for not only 
do the contents of the different vessels differ from 
each other, but they also vary greatly with the 
se^on, so that an unending source oi new sur- 
prises is thus_ open to the most inexperienced 
microscopist without leaving his room. Besides 
I vegetable foims, examples of all the leading forms 
of minute animal life are thus to be obtained ; and 
I these, at first supposed to belong to the sriti^ 
general type of structure, are now known to be 
extremely varied. The simplest form which the 
observer will meet is a naked lump of jeUy-like 
protoplasm, constantly flowing into new shapes, 
the Amceba (q.v.) ; while other masses of jeUy, the 
Foraminifera (q.v.), may he found possessed of 
coverings of sand, or even carbonate of lime, and 
onty protmdmg their uregular processes {pseudo- 
podia) through its openings. Othei-s again, the 
snn-ammalctdes of fresh water, and the Badio- 
larians, which inhabit the sea, are usually possessed 
of a beautifully marked flinty skeleton. These 
groups are usually united under the head of Ehizo- 
poda (q.v.). Another great series, in which the 
form of the body is usually definite, the pseudo- 
podia being generally replaced hyvibratile threads 
or cilia, are termed the Infusoria (q.v.). All these 
are the equivalents only of a single cell of higher 
a n i m als, and are therefore grouped into the suh- 
kmgdom Protozoa; but many animalcules are of 
far more complex organisation. Thus the wheel- 
Mimalcnles (see Rotifera) are segmented, worm- 
like animals ; and the laxvce of almost all marine 
^ fresh-water invertebrates are at an early stage 
free-swimming and microscopic. From its extreme 
v^eness, therefore, the term animalcule is now 
disused by scientific writers. 

Despite their apparent insignificance, certain 
ani^cules, by virtue of their ^ost imperishable 
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simletons, are among the most important agencies 
wmch have built up the crust of the earth. The 
surface of the sea is largely inhabited by Radio- 
luriaM and For aminif era, the former preponderating 
m cmd, the latter in temperate and tropical waters. 
As they die, their skeletons sink to the oottom, and 
form mud or ooze, which through time and pressure 
becomes consolidated into rode. Many polishing 
stones,^ are thus mainly composed of Radioloiia; 
while ch^k is principally formed by the skeletons of 
Forajninifera, and greensand of internal siliceous 
casts of th^e. Mmiv limestones, marbles, quaxtz- 
ites^j&c. Me probably of similar origin, olmough 
alitrMe of organic si^cture may have been elimin- 
iii 7 ™^™o>T>bic change. See Protozoa, 
and other articles named above ; also any adequate 
work on microscopy— Carpenter’s or Spitta’s. 

•^SiiaAlciilists* See Embryology, p. 320. 

Heat. Living protoplasm is con- 
^ntly in pwess of disintegration and oxidation. 
^ ty evolution 

greater the activity of change, the 
temperature tend to become: Not 
only, therefore, axe the ao-caUed cold-blooded 
fnhLJ?® warmer than the surrounding atmo- 
ftSd ®^®? plants lecogmaably evolve heat, 

Iwi certain flowers, where proto- 

reS^Si^ nf ^ highest, may sometimes almost 
re^h that of the human body. See Araoeas. 

®T® ^® “^esona evolve heat, as is shown by 
gw domiM yn^ which ths sTuraimding wate^ 
Hunter showed that woi^ and 
mails, were all one or two 
the air. Fishes generally 
are only two or three degrees warmer than the 
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water they inhabit ; but in some of the more 
active, like the bonito and tunny, a temperature 
of 99“ F. has been observed, whale the suiround- 
ing water was at 80J°. So, too, the frog, which 
usually averages about 1“ warmer th^ the air, is 
2“ or 3“ warmer while breeding j while in certain 
lizards and snakes, a difference of as much as 15° 
to 20° F. has been recorded. Newport’s researches 
on insects show that while the temperature of the 
larva may vary from ■^° to 4° above that of the 
atmosphere, that of the pupa is almost imperceptibly 
higher, and that of the perfect insect may rise 
enormously ; a difference of from 2° or 3° at rest, 
to from 9° to 20° in excitement, having been 
observed in individual bees, and a much more 
marked elevation in the temperature of the whole 
hive, which has been observed to reach 102° F. 
Among the animals commonly termed warm- 
blooded, the temperature, although generally 
biorher in birds than in mammals, vanes from 
^cies to species, yet is very nearly constant 
dxuing he&Itli in each- TIitiSj while the aver^M 
temperature of the human hody is about 98 ‘4° F., 
that of the wolf is 3° or 4° lower, and that of the 
arctic fox 5° or 6° higher. In birds, the tempera- 
ture vanes from 100° in the gull and other aquano 
birds, to nearly 112° iu the swallow, while, on the 
other hand, a hibernating m ammal like the lem- 
ming becomes temporarily cold-blooded, its temper- 
ature during the winter sleep being comparatively 
little above that of the atmosphere. 

From the precedmg details, it will be seen that 
while cold-blooded and warm-blooded a nim al s 
tiioroughly agree in evolving considerable amonnts 
of heat, the difference between them lies in this, 
that in the former the means of loss of heat by the 
skin, &C. ore great as compared with the normal 
production of heat, wMle in the latter the loss and 
production of heat are kept balanced. _ , , . 

Physiologically considered, the animal body is a 
macmne for converting the potential energy sup- 
plied by food into the actual energy of heat and 
mechanical work. What Aristotle simply reierTea 
to the heart, and mechanical physiologists to the 
friction of the blood, and so on, is now simply 
regarded as one of the results of the dismtegration 
of the complex protoplasm. Knowing the quantity 
^■Tid chemical composition of the food, it is ea^ 
to calculate the amount of energy famished to the 
body. The average income of energy of the human 
body on noiXMl diet is about 1,000,000 metre- 
kilogrammes, of which about 150,000 units 
expended in mnscular work, the re maini ng 850,000 | 
leaving the body iu the form of heat. ^ to tM 
channels bv which heat leaves the body, Helmholtz 
ealculal;ed‘'that fully 2i per cent, leaves the body 
with the fluid and solid egesta, about 5i per cent, 
is spent in warming the expired air, ahonti 14£ 
in evaporating the water expired by the lungs, 
a-ud the balance, about 774 per cent , leaves by the 
skin, in conduction, radiation, and evaporation. 

These general considerations once grasped, the 
apparent anomalies and variations in the^temper- 
atnre of different animals present^ no_ diffiem^. 
'While heat is given off by the oxidation of tim 
Hving matter eff all the tissues, the greator part 
is the result of the activity of the muscular and 
glandular ^sterns, and especially of the former. 

For the lower or cold-blooded animals, the yaiy^ 
ing temperature is admply and direotiy associal^ 
with the varying mnount of protop 'Wmi c waste, 
and this a^aon with the VBTying activitiee of the 
organism. The case of hoA® or wam^blooded 
animaJs (mammale and bixw} presentsi, nowevm", 
^preater difiionlty, sinee here the temperature 
remaiug practioaJly constant thxon^out _ life 
(neglecting slight oianisi and vanatio^ 

•or the more serions pertuibataons due to the 


excitation and depression of the vital processes in 
various diseases ). Some regulative mechanism 
must here be present, operating on the one hand 
to insure the regular maintenance of a miuimnm 
temperature, on the other to check its undue rise 
m periods of exceptional activity. This problem 
has been the subject of much physiological re- 
search, and is not yet fully exhausted ; its essential 
solution is, however, due to Claude Bernard, whose 
ChalevT Aniinak ( 1876) may be taken as a centre 
round which the literature of the suhj'ect arranges 
itself, and contmnes to derelop. 

The regulation of heat is on the one hand 
automatically effected by the variations in the 

a nantity lost in warmmg the breathed air, in the 
ow of blood through the skin, and in perepiratioa 
Thus if more air he passed in and out of the lungs 
in a given time, or u the vaso-niotor nerves allow 
tlie skin blood-vessels to dilate and admit of a 
larger flow, or if perspiration increase, the body 
will become cooler, and vice versd. But on the 
other hand there is every reason to belieie, since 
the researches of Hoppe-Seyler, Liebermeister, and 
others, that the prmuction, of heat through the 
activity of mnsoles and other organs is controlled 
by means of a special heat-rpgnlnting and nervous 
mechanism. Enlenberg and Landors demonstrated 
a certain area in the brain, which, when stimulated, 
affects the temperature of the body. See Physi- 
ology, TEarPERATGEE ( p. 26 ). 


Animal Kingdom. See Animal, Zoology. 

Animal MagnetL^ My^kism, or Hyp- 
notism. From time immemorinl, Egyptian con- 
iureis and sorcerers have been accustomed to pro- 
duce artificial somnambulism, usually by mduc- 
ing their subject to mize intently for a few minutes 
at certain symbolic signs iiiarkM on the centre of 
a white plate. The Yomns, Hindu ,^tics, also 

S etise piTTiilar arts ; while the pecmiar states or 
ttce or ecstasy into which the Mount Athoa 
monks and other rdigions fanaHcs were accus- 
tomed to throw themselves are of kindred Mture. 
So, too, many allusions in the works of classi^ 
authors relate to phenomena more or 1^ of this 
kin d. ... , 

About die middle of the 17th century, while the 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism were aUracl- 
mg Gonsid&rctlil8 attention, on© \ aJentMe Great- 
rakes, in London, profess^ to cure diseases by 
stroking with the hand. A century later. Gainer, 
a Swabian priest, employed a s im i lar mode of 
treating disease, which he ascribed to demomacal 
possession. About 177 4, Mesmer ( q. v.), a Vienne^ 
ohysician, commenced to treat diseasedorgans oy 
application of artificial magnets. The 
mena exhibited by his parents, epecwlly the 
more nervous of them, let! him to adopt the view 
that the magneto operated not as special 
of influence, Tint as conductors of a msCTeuc nuia 
which he could communicate at will to the renent 
even at a distance. Four years latw, he c^- 
menced practice in Paris, with great saoccaa Hk 
tmnal methods were to seat his pati^ with ^ 
bock to the north, to preM the pit ^ ^ ^orwh, 
and make passes with his hands in front of to 
face, meanwhile fixing his patient’a and sooil^ 
ing him by the aid of music. Samebmets ^ he 
placed his patiente in connectioowith inagn6«s®d 
trees, or ret them in a 

vresm from which he prof«aed to eonduet the 
invisible fluid, thus uKtneing peculiar Mrvous 
conditiona. In 1785 a royii ooamussion ^ 
pointed to examinb Mesurert pret^ons. There 
mvestigatora f<mtd that titu earn# phenomena 
be ponced in Mestiteris nen’ous ^rento 

wh^ blfadffddw^ mmely, inducmg uiem to 
m neighbourhood of any 
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of Mesmer’s magnetic appliances, though none 
■were really present ; while conversely, mamets 
and magnetic trees were alike powerless, if the 
mtient were kept unaware of their proximity. 
The Marquis de Puvaegur at the same time dis- 
covered that he could induce artificial somnambu- 
lism ■without the aid of magnets, by p^sea alone ; 
but unfortunately for furtner mvestigation, the 
subject fell into the hands of the arch-quack, 
tJjglioatro iq.y.i, and thus became extremely dis- 
credited b\* physiologists. Despite the unfavour- 
able report of the French commission of 1785, as 
well as of a later one in 1831, and other subsequent 
exposurea, vague theories of magnetic influence, 
odylic force, new imponderable substance, electro- 
biology, or the like, kept constantly recurring, 
eince"^ science had nothing with whict to replace 
them, until the investigations of James Braid, a 
Scottish surgeon settled in Manchester. In 1841 
he went to a mesmeric seance, which seemed to 
him a mere triumph of imposture over credulity; 
hut returning on another occasion to watch the 
details more narrowly, he was struck to find that 
the patient was really unable to keep his eyw 
open. After some reflection, he concluded tnat 
by contmuous staring, the eves with their nerve 
centres became fatigued, and the balance of the 
nervous system was thus d^troyed. Resorting to 
expenment, he at once succeed^ in thro'vnng his 
servant and others into thorongh mesmeric sleep 
by simply inducing them to gaze intently for a few 
minut^ at the mouth of a bottle placed aoore, but 
close to, the eyes. He thus proved the absolute 
dependent of the meameiic pnenomena upon the 
physiological condition of the patient, not on that 
of the operator ; and found t^t he had here 
to deal with a new order of cerebral states, hence- 
forth to he classed with those of sleep, somnambu- 
lism, and insanity. _ He therefore proposed the 
word hymotism, whieli now so advontageonkly 
replaces the terms animal magnetism and mesmer- 
ism. Braid continued his investigations for years, 
and attempted the treatment of certain diseases by 
iuducing nypiiotiam. But the evU repute into 
which the subject liad fallen prevented due appre- 
ciation of Br^’a discoveries ; not till after 1876 
was hypno^ni thoroughly investigated by physi- 
olorata, when Preyer and Heidenhain in Germany 
ami Kichet in France confirmed and extended 
Brud’s reeultfi. No scientific observer has yet 
confirmed the statements of mesmerists as to 
clairvoyance, reading of sealed letters, i^uence on 
nncoDBcions persons at a distance, or the like ; and 
though the influence of the mesmeriser seems in 
many cas^ to be unimportant, 20th century expeii- 
meuts by Dr W, K iln er in L^don with dicyaniu 
screens suggest that an actual current does panwi 
from the operator to the suldect, as sho'wn by rays 
of light proj^ting from the finger-tins. 

Tfie piiysiological changes whimi are set np 
are usually as follows : A spasm of the accommo- 
dating apparatus first takes place, the pupils 
meanwhile dilating, and the eyeballs being pro- 
truded, wlule the eyelids droop. Bespiiatira tod 
circulation become greatly accelerated, and per- 
ejnration frequently ensues. Finally, profotod 
*d«por may follow. A very remarkable u^gee of 
mseBsibility to pain exists, so that even surgical 
operations may sometimes be performed as weU 
aa n^er chloroform- The reflex irritability of 
to the roluntaiy muscles is greatly increased | 
fXBcmd for days after the experiment), so that 
an area of skin produces a spa^ of the 
WMjsyg t sntBcles, which may even spread over 
^wdy, pn^ucing a practically cataleptic 
that SmdenbM indeed considered the 
etai i e aa iMribing more than artificially 
iwodnead cafwila|cji . These considerations indicate 


the danger of repeatedly submcting the some 
person to hypnotic experiments, lest the abnormal 
state should be rendered permanent. Moreover, 
since in some persons the hypnotic state begins 
with general convulsions, the non -medical reader is’ 
warned against attempting ■to hypnotme. 

During hypnotism, consciousness is diminished 
or dormant. The patient may, if only slightly 
affected, remember what has happened ; if more 
fully hypnotised, he has no remembrance of his 
actions until hints are given ; in the most complete 
state, he has no remembrance whatever. In hyp- 
nosis, however, sensory perceptions ■take place ; 
but these are not convei^d mto conscious ideas 
— ^in other words (as constantly happens in a 
‘brown study’), the sensation is present, but the 
power of directiug the attention towards it is tem- 
porarily lost. Reflex action, however, goes on all 
the more freely in the absence of the inhibiting 
will; and thus movements made before a hypno- 
tised person are perceived by the imperfecti.y closed 
eyes, and the stimulation ot the organ of sense sets 
up a material change in the central nervous system, 
■?^eh liberates movements, apparently voluntary, 
yet not really so. Thns the patient may be indnced 
to imitate every movement, however absiird or 
trivial, ■which is presented to him. The tendency 
to mimicry, so common especially in children, 
monkeys, parrots, &c., is thns intended, or rather 
the stimnlus of the sensory impression is allowed 
to work unchecked. 

As sometimes in ordinary sleep, but here ■with 
ease and certainty, dreaming may be induced. 
Thus the medium may be conducted through all 
the stages of a journey, may he plunged into grief 
or rais^ to exuberant liappineBs by a few judimous 
suggestions. _ This state is nearly xelatea to that 
of ‘ automatism at command,’ where the medium 
obeys orders like a do^e dog. Thus, as a crucial 
experiment, Heidenhain oruered his brother, a 
young medical student, to cut off his whiskers, ■the 
product of a year’s assiduous c^ultivation, to ■the 
nnbomided vexation of the unfortunate youth on 
awalang. So ■too, placing the body in a given 
pr^tion calls up the appropriate actions. A pulow, 
properly placed in the medium’s arms, is nursed 
Eke a bjaby ; music makes him dance ; «.Tid so on. 
In all cases, the spoken command, the poai^tion of 
ibe limbs, or the sensoiy stimulus, se'ts up the 
impulse to ■the actions indicated, ■without either 
inteUigeuce or volition bemg awakened. 

The_ patient never falls to^wn, and the power of 
co-ordinating the movemen^ts of walking, &c. is 
nearly perfect ; his attitudes have often an unusual 
grace, and in the fighter stages of hypno'tism he 
may converse freely and e^ven ■witn unwonted 
intelligence and emotion, due, doubtless, partly ■fco 
freedom from ■the res^traint of a knowledge of the 
surroundings, partly ■to ■the concen^tration upon a 
single ■train of thougb't. Very sensitive patients 
be hypno'tiBed by monotonous sounds like the 
ticking of a ■watch, or even by expectant attention. 
When alcHie. 


rrumeroim other remarkable phenomena have 
been described. Thus, by gentle pressure on the 
ne<k of a patient,^ he can he indnced ■to repeat 
woruB spoken m his presence, specially when the 
directed to a sensitive area jurt below 
tne ^muim Au^tomatiam at command is greatly 
laoilitated by imposition of ■the operator’s hand on 
the patient a head. passes on one side, cata- 
lepsy or p^y^ of tile opposite side only can 
^metimra he induced- Remarkable dis^borbances of 
the MD^tion of colour may take place. The state 
m the brain during hypnosis is not as yet well 
undmatood. The activity of the ^ngtion-cells- 
of too cerebral cortex appears to inhibited 
by the gentle prolonged stimnlatioa. Additional 
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light has been obtained by experiments upon 
animals. 

Hyjjnotism came largely into use in medical 
practice in the last quarter of the 19th century, 
and its facts have important beaiings on the pheno- 
mena of leverie, trance, somnambulism, religions 
excitement, mania, and spiritualism. There is 
reason to suspect also that tne conventional sur- 
roundings and processes of education aie not free 
from a pernicious tendency to produce and operate 
on essentially sub-hypnotic states of the pupils. 
Consideiable light has been thrown by hypnotism 
upon the normal processes of cerebration, and on 
tn^e action and mode of correlation of the senses. 

See Braid’s Magic, Animal Magnetism, the. (3rd ed. 
1852); Heidenbain’s Animal Magnetism (1880); Bmet 
and F4r4, Animal Magnetism (1886); and for modem 
medic&l apphcationa, the artiole HTPKonsu and works 
by BramweU (1903), Ash (1901), and Moll (1909). 

Animals, Cruelty to, has been dealt with 
legislation which, till the 19th century, had in 
view mainly to pioteet the propei^ of the owners 
of the animals. The Eiiglisn Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was founded 
in 1824, the Scottish society in 1839. Bear-baiting 
and bull- baiting weie put down by law in 1835. 
From 1846 onwards otbei statutes were passed 
from time to time with a view to secure more 
humane treatment of domestic animals, wild 
animals in captivity, &c. Most of the earlier acts 
aie now lepealed, and their provisions consolidated 
and amended in the Piotecdon of Animals Acta, 
1911 and 1912, which are applicahle to England and 
Ireland. The word ‘ animal ’ in these acts includes 
any domestic or captive animal, whether quadruped 
or not, and any bird, fish, or reptile which is in 
confinement, or which is maimed, pinioned, or kept 
otherwise in captivity. The oflFences, which under 
the acta are punishable summarily by imprisonment 
for three months, or a fine not exceeding £25, or 
both, include cruelly beating, kicking, ill-tieating, 
or over-riding an animal; causing unnecessary 
suffering in carrying or conveying an animal ; baiting 
any animal or keeping prembes for that purpose ; 
administering pobonous or injurious dmgs; or 
subiecting an animal to any operation penormed 
witnoub due care and bumanity. These provisions 
do not apply to any act lawfully done under the 
Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, which deals with the 
case of animals which for medical, physiological, or 
other scientific purposes are subjected when alive 
to experiments calculated to inflict pain (see Vm- 
seotion) ; or to the destruction of onimab for 
food, unless nimecesBary suffering is inflicted. The 
couri, if satbfied that it would he cruel to keep 
the animal alive, may order its deatruction at the 
expense of the owner. Failure to feed imprisoned 
animob b an offence punishable summarily with 
a fine of £5. Regulations are enacted for the 
conduct of knackers’ yards The use of captive 
birds in anj shooting carried on under artificial 
conditions is prohibited by an act of 1921. By 
the Protection of Animals (Scotland) Act, 1912, 
tee law of Scotland on thb whole subject has been 
in effect assimilated to teat of England and Ireland. 
The Animals (Ansssteetics) Act, 1919, imposes 
penalties on any person who subjects or, being the 
owner, permits to be subjected, an animal to an 

r ration contra^ to tee regulations contained in 
act. By the Perfonning Animals ( Regulation ) 
Act, 192$, no peistm may exhibit at any public 
entertainment, or train for such pmpose, any 
performing animd (invmrtebrates excinded) unless 
ne b regbtered in the twister to be kept by the 
local authority. See Martjk (Biuharu). 

AnlmalSt Worship of, aeoording to most 
students of comparative religion, b a stage in tee 


religious evolution, characteibtic of the less cul- 
tured races, which has sometunea held its place 
in the higher stages of civilisation. It oririnates 
in Animism (q.v.), or spirit- worehip, wbicm b a 
universal phenomenon of humanity. The savage 
recognbes in the animal, power or courage beyond 
hb own, as well as a soul similar to hb own, which 
continues to exist after death, and b still powerful 
for good or eviL N aturally , he tries to conciibte the 
power for evil indwelling in the animal, and thus 
reaches tee stage of full or direct worship, in which 
he recognbes tee animal as the incarnation of a 
divine soul. Or he may recognise it as something 
acted through by a deity, and m hb worship he b 
thus reverencing only the representative or symbol 
of some unseen deity, who for some reason assumes 
the form of the animal as hb symbol 
But a wider and deeper motive for such woiship 
b hb veneration for the a-nimnl as a totem or repre- 
sentative of a tribe-ancestor or protector. Among 
primitive peoples, all animals are supposed to be 
endowed with soub, which m many cases have 
formerly animated human bemgs. Hence a likeness 
b often recognised between an animal and some 
deceased friend, and tee animal b addressed as tee 
person would have been, and honoured with a kind of 
worship. The case of an ancestral soul, worshipped 
as incarnate in an RnimHl bo(^, thus forms a link 
between manes-worship and beast-worship ; and 
we find thb connection otherwise in the veneration 
of a particular species of animal by a particular 
family, dan, or tnhe. Many tribes call themselves 
by the name of some animal, and even derive 
their pedigree from it. Its cries become the omens 
of the tribe, and here we may find a key to an 
explanation of the divmation and auguiy of more 
ciinlised nations. Thb curious and widespread 
belief in a descent from animals in connection with 
a b^ef in transmigration into other forms, goes fax 
to explain such teenomena as lycanthropy (see 
Wkr-wolf) and tlie unions between aniumlB and 
human beings so common in folk-lore, and has 
doubtless originated in Totembm (q.v.). The 
dlrision of a tribe into the families or the bear, 
crane, turtle, &c. indicates a time when families 
claiming descent from ancestors holding those 
names have banded themselves together for the 
common interest; and that an ancestor should be 
called the bear, or turtle, or crane, mdicates a time 
still further back, when tee name wa£i given 
him for some reason. Many ethnologists, notably 
Herbert Sjiencer, suppose these names to hav*e 
been origmally personal epitheb, designating 
qualities or characteristics of the individual (thus, 
a slow man would be called a turtle, a very 
long-l^ged man a crane), which became famil y 
surname, and eventually gave rise to myths of 
the families being actus^y descend«l from the 
animals in question as ancestors ; while prauUr 
mystification between the great anc^tor aim the 
creature whose name he held and handel down to 
hb race, led to veneration for the creature itself, 
and thence to full animal- worship. The name was 
originally a mere nickname, but m process of time 
tee meaning of the metaphor was lost, and the 
belief origmated and was transmitted to poBteri^ 
that tee animal was tee actual prcgmiitor. Thonga 
such nicknaming as this has oooum^, totffinism 
must hare had a much broader and dewier founda- 
tion. The maze fear of ancestral giboets b too 
narrow a basb on which to buBd, as Spencer 
did, the whole stmeture of myth and religion, 
and does not allow auS^trt play for the creative 
foree of man’s imagiBation as aroRed to the 
wondrous univemse sroe^ him. Ferhape the 
worship of personal idsities, seffi in its greatest 
developmeiit in the Neetfa American native races, 
will 08 ti> a satbfactoiy explanation of 
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the origin of totemisra as the basis of animal- 
woTship. The mamimi of the Indian is almost 
aiwajs an animal, and is chosen, by each indiridual 
at hi^ coming of age, being pointea out to him in a 
dream, priOiiced by the greatest religious act of his 
life — his first last- This animal then becomes an 
object of worshin, and it- skin is carried about the 
person as a fetish, and us likeness painted on the 
body or sculptured ou the ■weapons- Thus tattoo- 
ing and primitive heraldry may be explained as 
forms of ■» orship, and here also we see the reason 
tor the superstitious fear the savage entertains of 
killing or eating his manitou, or patron-animaL 
Tlie mauiton develops into the totem, or sacred 
animal, of the gens or family which descends from 
that person, and worshm is paid to all representa- 
tives of its species. Equally strong evidence is 
obtained from the ancient nations. Some facts are 
preserved in the signs of the 2 odiac, the majoritiy 
of which are animals, or compounds of human 
and animal forms. There is nothing m the group- 
ing of the stars to suggest animal forms, and the 
probability i», that in Mcient as in modern times, 
stars, when named, ■were given names of distinction 
that conimanded respect, if not veneration j there- 
fore that the animals whose names were transferred 
to the were, on earth, higUy, if not religionsly 
venerated. Thia is borne out by the legends of the 
transference to the heavens of particiu^ a-niTna.lH 
The frequency, also, of anunal-names, and of repre- 
sentations of the same animals upon coins, points to 
the same conclusion. In the old Egyptian animal- 
worship, also, the theory of tribe-fet^ea and deified 
totems is borne ont. We find deities patronising 
special sacred animals, incarnate in then bodies or 
represented in their figures; -while many of the 
sacred creatures are worshipped in one" locality, 
yet killed and eaten with impnnity elsewhere. 

In the modern world, the most civilised people 
among wham animal-worship vigorously survives lie 
within the range of Brahmanism Here, savs Tylor, 
the sacred cow is not merely to be spar^ ; slie is, 
to a deity. Avorehip^ and'boAved to dailv by the 
jjioub IHndn, who oners her fresh grass and flowers. 
fesU a 13 incarnate in Hanoman, the monkey-god, as 
IhiT^ is in the jackal ; the ■wise Ganesa -wears the 
elmbant s bead ; the divine king of birds, Garuda, 

IS Vishnu's vehicle ; and the forms of fish, and boar, 
and tartmse axe assumed in the avatar-legends of 
\ ialmu, which are at the intellectnal level of those 
Red Iiulian myths which they so curiously resemble. 
Perham no worship has prevailed more mdely than 
tiiac of the WTpenL It had its place in Egypt and 
ti*® Hebrews ; in Greece and Rome ; among 
the Celte and Scandinavians in Europe ; in Persia i 
Md India; in China ud Tibet; in Mesieo , 
Pera ; jn Africa, where it long flourished as the state . 

in Dahomey ; in Java and Ceylon ; amonn 
the Fijians, and elsewhere in Oceania. And even 
wutl^ the limits of Christianity, we find the sect ' 
ta the Unbites, -who continued or renewed anake- 
W'orehip, blended curiously with purer rites. It is ' 
endeut, however, that although some arnTn^la may ! 
imve received a preference, yet all had a share in 
the siiperetitious reverence of primitive peoples; ] 
and this broail universality of toeir worship mili- 
against any other theorj' of its origin except 
that based on a belief in the 6^ tranammration of 
sow from men to animals, and from animSB to men • 
inhented from an early totem stage of society. ’ ’ 
^ Fei|;ua64Ju’B Tree and Serpent Wor^ip (1868); ! 

f'ortuvjhtly Bedew for 1869 and 1870 : , 
IWtart Spacer in the Fortnightlv fop 1870; xv ^ 
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An'ima Hinndf, accordmg to many of the early 
t philosophers, a force or vital pnnciple immaterial, 
1 yet not intelligential ; inseparable from matter, bu-fc 
^ pving it its form and movement, the source of all 
s physical and sentient life. Plato held at impossible 
1 for pure spirit — the atmosphere in -which, alone 
B eternal and archetypal ideas could exist — ^to bear 
B any relation whatever to matter, and he therefore 
- supposed the latter to be operated upon by an 
s intermediate agency, the amma munoL In the 
1 system of the StoicSj it was conceived to he the sole 
f vital force in the universe ; it usurped the office of 
. pure spirit, and the doctrine became indistinguish- 
l able from Pantheism (q.v.). The notion does not 
i seem to have been entertained by the schoolmen, 

■ but it reappears m the -writinra of Cornelius 
! Agnppa, Paracelsus, and Van Hehnont, and, m a 
! modified form, was held by More and Cndworth. 
The latter recognised in ‘ plastic nat-ure ’ the 
universal agent of physical phenomena. Amos 
Comeni-us found argument from Gen. l 2 to prove 
■that the ^irit that ‘moved on the face of -the 
waters’ still gives Hfe to all nature. The doctrine 
of the immaterial amma, m matter, hut distinct 
from it, was upheld by Stahl in 1720 ; but his term 
animism has now been adopted -with a much -wider 
siOTification by Sir E. B. Tylor and other anthro- 
pologists. See Ai^imism. 

a resin exuding from the tnmk of the 
Mt/menaa Courlai'U, a large tree of the Legu- 
minosm, family Csesalpiniacem, a native of tropi^l 
Anmrica. It somewhat resembles copal, to Avhich 
in Prance the name ridm animi is applied, but 
m more ^ily ^Inble in alcohol.' Like the New 
Zealand kanri it la often found in lumps under- 
ground. — ^The name anime, or gum anime, is, how- 
ever, also mven in Britain to a resin called in 
India copal, the produce of Vateria tndica (Dip- 
terocaxpaceae) ; whilst the copal of Braril, and 
apparently of Mexico, is (whoUy or partly) pro- 
duced by several species of Hymeneea. See also 
Copal. 

A Diinisin » a term originally used to denote the 
theory of Stahl (q.v.), -which regarded the vital 
pnnciple and the soul as identical, but now used in 
the sense given to it by Sir E. B. Tylor as the 
general doctrine of spiritual being. Sir E. B. Tylor 
took the belief in ^iritual existence as a minimum 
^toition of religion. It appears among all low 
tnbes -with which we have any intimate acquaint- 
^ce ; Md all -travellers who have hitherto asserted 
the existence of races without it have been after- 
ward refuted by the facts. It may be considered 
to have arisen simply from the evidence of the 
senses, interpreted by the crude and childlike 
science of the savage. Two problems seem to have 
exerc^ the primitive mind. First, What is it 
wmcn makes the difference between a li-ving body 
and a dead one! what causes -waking, sleep, trance, 
disea^, ajffi death? In the second place, What 
are thde hna^n shapes which appear in dreams 
^d visions ? The savage makes these t-wo groups 
^ phenomena each help to account for the othw, 
by comhimng both in the conception of an appan- 
tionm or gho^ soul, which is conceived of as an 
insubstantial human image, resembling a vapour or 
a ^^O-W, the cause of life and thought iu the 
in^vidual It animates, capable of leaving the body 
M appearing te men waiting or asleep as a phan- 
1 separate ^m the body of which it heare the 
[ and able to enter into, possess, and act ia 

^e boffiea of other men, of animals, and even of 
tii^p mannmte. When the sleeper awakens from 
that his soul has really been 
wTa tile souk of others have come to him. 

Hm b^y has been stxU, but his liviug self or soul, 
his phantom or image, has been active. And hav4 
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not waking naen, in broad daylight, aometimes sAon 
these human phantoms in what aie called visions or 
haUncinationa ; and after a man has died and been 
buried, has not his phantom-figure continued to 
appear to the survivors in dreams and \Tsions ’ And 
what is his reflection seen in still watei, or his 
shadow fallmg hehmd him, or the breath seen for a 
moment issuing from his lips like a faint cloud, but 
the man’s ghost-soul becoming visible for a moment 
and vanishing again ? In the thought of the savage, 
as of the child, personality is ascribed not to men 
and beasts only, but also to things. His ghosts do 
not come to him naked, but dressed in the well- 
known clothing worn in life. This is the explana- 
tion of one of the most wide-spread rites of animistic 
religion — the offering of funeral sacrifices for the 
service of the dead. The phantasmal images of the 
objects offered pass into the possession of forms 
shadowy like themselves — ^the souls of the tlppd 
These spiritual bein^ fill all nature, animate and 
inanimate, and their life is a continuation and not 
a new life in savage religion. They transmigrate 
into human heings, animals, plants, and lifelesa 
things, and they can avenge their past and present 
wrongs hy bringing disease npon tbe offender. 
The man keeps after death the temper he had in 
life, and is powerful for good or evil according to 
his inclinations while alive. From this, and not 
from mere family affection, arises naturally the 
ancMtor- worship which has been from remote antiq 
uity, and is still, the main faith of the larger bait 
of mankind. Above the commonalty of suen spirits 
the primitive mind recognises higher spirits, or gods. 
Sometimes, by an extension of the natural order of 
life, the souls of great chiefs and warriors continue 
the same superior rank into the unseen world, and 
rise to divine honours. "Was there a Pre- Animistic 
period? Some students hold that there was, and 
that then the causes of events were ascribed not to 
spirits, but to on impersonal power (matia, orenda, 
waJconda) Impersonal power, however, is an idea 
too abstract to have been reached by primitive man. 
In the most mdimentaiy stages of religion, ethical 
conceptions are but feebly developed, and there ia 
little trace of moral retribution after death. The 
gods require their worshipper to perform hia duty 
towards them, but do not necessarily concern them- 
selves with his doing his duty to* his neighbour. 
Yet the practical efi^t of relmon on men’s lives 
early begms to show itself. The worship of the 
dead naturally encourages good morals, for the 
ancestor who, while alive, saw that the members of 
his family did right hy one another, and whose 
condition in the spirit-world is a continuation of 
his earthly character and rank, will naturally insist 
on this being continued when he is a divine ghost, 
powerful to favour or to punish. The world thus 
becomes regarded as the battle-ground of good and 
evil spirits, and from this follows naturally the idea 
of a dualism, or perpetual contest between good 
and evil, ranged under a supreme good and' a 
supreme evil deity, which attai^ so great develop- 
ment in the ancient religion of Persia. 

Animism, then, appears to the savage, on the 
evidence of his senses, to he a rational and fairly 
consistent philosophy, and it has maintained ite 
place in hi^er civilisatious. It is taught by Lucre- j 
tins, when no makes his theory of film-like images 
of thipgs {simulacra and memJmirvoc) account both 
for the apparitions whitfii occur to men in dreams 
wd the imaiges which impress their minds in blink- 
ing ; and when DemocriW explained the facts of 
perception, declaring that things are always 
throwing off umiges cff tben»d,ves which 

enter bie recipient soul, he was simply answming 
fundamon&l qnestioQ of mete^yaacs, hy turn- 
ing to a new purpose, as a method m oirolaining Hie 
pbenommia cdt thought, tbe savage doctrine obiect* ; 
19 


souls. Animism is not a degeneracy from a hitcher 
culture. In it we find no sumvals which cTiow 
inconsistencies with itself ; whereas, in all hicher 
cultures, there occur survivals of primitive supersti- 
tion, wholly inconsistent ^vith the more advanced 
beliefs. Most primitive superstitions are found 
aurvivmg, in modified form, in poetry and folk-lore, 
and often m common words and phrases, which 
have a meaning deeper than metaphor. iGiimisni 
is not itself rehgion, but a sort of primitive 
philosophy which not only controls religion, but 
the whole life of the natural man. It represents a 
stage m the religious evolution which is still repre- 
sented by the so-called Nature-religions, or rather 
by the polydtemonistic magic tribal religions. 

See Tyler’s J’rimitive Culture (4th ed. 1903) ; koah- 
ton M. Dorman’s Origin of Primitive Superatitions ( 1881 ) ; 
books by Miss KingBley ( 1897-99) and Lang ( 1887-1901 ) ; 
Frazeria Golden Bough; also APPABinoxa, Demoxoiogt, 
DbEAMS, HAIIiUCINATIONS, • R.TT.Tn Tny 

AnlOj tbe ancient name of the Teverone, a 
tributary of the Tiber, which joins the laj-ger 
river 3 miles above Rome. Its beautifol cascade 
Tivoli (the ancient Tibur) is celebrated by the 
classical poets. The poritj’- of its water was cele- 
brated, and from it Rome was ftx>m 270 B.CL supplied 
irith water by means of two aqnedncta. 

Anion* See loxs, ELECTRicnr. 

An'ise {Pimpindla Anisum), an annual plant 
of the family UmbelUferae. Two species are 
natives of Britain ; they ore commonly known by 
the name of Burnet Saxifrage, and have no proper- 
ties of importance. Anise proper is a native of 
Egvpt It is cultivated in Egypt, Syria, Malta, 
and Spain, and even in GJermany, especially in the 
district around Erfurt, where a large quantity of 
the seed is annually produced. Attempts were 
made, more than ^ years ago, to cultivate it in 
England ; hut the summers are seldom _ wfiirm 
enough to bring it to perfection. It is occasionally 
sown in gardens for a garnish or for seasoning. 
Anise-seed (aniseed) is used as a condiment and m 
the preparation of Uqnenrs ; also in medicine as a 
gtimnlarit stomachic, to relieve flatulence, &c., jar- 
ticalarly in infanta It has an aromatic, agreeable 
smell, and a warm, sweetish taste. Its properties 
are due to a nearly colourless or sometimes blue 
volatile oil, called Anise. Anise icater — 

water flavoured with the oil, and sumred — is much 
used in Italy as a cooling drink. The plant called 
anise in tlie New Testament is supposed to be 
Peucedanum (or Anetkum) graveolens < see Dill). 

Star Anise, or Chinese Anise, is the fruit 
of Illimum verum, a suiaU evergreen tree of the 
fami ly Magnoliaceie, somewhat resembling a lanreL 
It receives its name from the star-like form of the 
fruit, which consists of a number (6 to 13) ^ hard, 
woody, one -seeded carpels. It is held in high 
estimation by the Japanese, and planted nev 
temples. The whole plant is carminative, and^ is 
used by the Chinese as a stomachic and as a ^dee 
in their cookery. The qualities of the fruit, s^d, 
and oil closely resemble those of the efwnwKin anise, 
and the oil is imported for the same puipoea Star 
aniseed is also imported, chiefly from ddua and 
Singapore. 

Anjou, a former province in the NW. of 
Fiance, of about 3500 eq. no. in extent, now forming 
the department of Maine-et-Ii(^, and small peria 
of the departments of Indie-et-LoIre, Hayenne, 
and Sarthe. It lies be4h flldee of the lower 
course ef tte Loire, wbmn it rooeiTas Maine. 
Its capitiU was Augers (jLot. Andseammy. The 
ancient inhahitants of Anjon ’were the Aiufecan', 
who long and roeidNataly resisted tbe Roman arms. 
The first Ccmnt of Ajqeo was Folk the Red, who 
was wMyfa oeimfrAMi'hls Bmrriou against the North- 
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men in the 9th centurj'. Tiie male line of the 
ancient ConntP of Anjou” ha\'ing liecome extinct in 
10^, tlieir tirle and possessions passed by the 
female line t^j the powerful Hou=e ot Gatinais ; and 
from one of ^hi^ family, Geoft'rey V., Count of 
Anjou, -prao" the Angelin house of EnglibU kings, 
usually calleif Plantagenet?, the last of whom was 
Richard II, Geollrey conquered! the greater part 
of Normandy, as^urueil the title of duke, and in 
1 127 married Matilda, the daugliter of Henry 1. of 
England, and widow of the Emperor Henry V 
Through her, his son inherited the Engk-h throne, 
which iie ascended in 1154 as Henry II. Anjou 
now became one of the possessions of the kings of 
England; but in 1205 the Frencli acquired it by 
fortune of war ; and it was bestowed as a fief upon 
Philip, the son of Louis VIII., and afterwards npon 
liis brother Charles, who became the founder of 
that house of Anjou which gave kings to Naples 
and Sicily. Ciiarfes II. of Naples gave Anjou to 
his daugfiter Margaret on her niamage Avith Charles 
of Valois, the son of Philip H*. Her son ascended 
the throne of France as Philip VL in 1328, King 
John in 136fl made Anjou a duchy, and gave it to 
Lis sun Louis, and on ms succeeding to the croivn 
of Najdes, it remained a possession of the kings of 
Napless till the death of King Eeu^, when Louis NT. 
peniianentlv annexed it to Sie French crown (1480). 
SuhsequoritK’ it gave merely an honorary title to 
princes of the royal family— as, for example, the 
grandson, of Louis SLV., who l:^ame Philip V. of 
Spain. Anjou was in English hands for a short 
time during the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VL 

Ankara, ofiBlcial name of AngOEA (q.v. ). 

Aak arstr fiiBq John J.^cob, the assassin of 
Gustarus III. of Sweden, hom in 1762. The son 
of an officer of rank, he came very early to court as 
a page, and next entered the royal body-guard, but 
retired as early os 1783, and settled in the country. 
Being opposed” to the measures taken by the Mng 
for curteulmg the power of the senate and of the 
nobles, he became mvolved in certain intrigues in 
the island of Gothland, and was tried for treason, 
but released for want of positive evidence. Soon 
after he formed a plot with a ring of discontented 
Qoblffl to murder Gustavus, and the lot to commit 
the dastardly deed having fallen on Ankarstrdm, 
the old life-gnardsman wounded the kiiig mortally 
with a pistol-bullet at a masked ball on the 15th 
March 1792. Ankaratrbm was executed on the 
27th April, after having been publicly flogged for 
three sneceasive days. 

Ajlkcrt a Dutcb liquid measure, formerly often 
referred, to in England, contaming ten wine gallons. 

AnklaBif a town of Ihusffia, in the province 
of Pomerania, wi the navigable Peene, abont 
5 miles from its mouth in the Kleines Haffi and 
40 miles SE. of Stralmmd. It long been a 
place of commercial importance, having been a 
member of the Hanseatic League from the 14th to 
the I6th century. It haa manufactures of iron, 
machinery, furniture, sugar, and leather, besides 
flour and saw mills. During the Middle Ages 
Anklam suffered sorely from fire and pestilence ; 
pd in the wars of the 17th and I8th centuries 
i^ was again and again besieged and sacked. Ih 
1762 its fortifications were dismantled. The town 
contains many interesting specimens of Hanseatio 
architecture. P^. (1926) 14,814. 

Amkie. See Foot, Sprain. 

Jjlko'bar* old capital of the kingdom of Shoa 
(q,T,) in Abyssinia, is built 8200 feet above sea- 
ler^ VM consists of 3000 lints scattered over a 
moMuitaiB. When the king was in residence the 
popolalion increased from 6000 to near 15,000. It 
m at times practically a city of the dead* 


Ankylo'sis (Gr. anly lasts, ‘bending’ or ‘crook- 
ing; ankyU, ‘ stiff- j oint ’ ) is a term used in surgery 
to imply a stiffness in any joint. It is usually the 
result of disease, ivlnch destroys either the articular 
cartilages, leaving two bony surfaces opposed to 
each other, to become united by subsequent forma- 
tion of bony or fibrous tissue, or thickens and 
shortens the natmal fibrous tissues around the 
joint. Severe injury may also lead to a similar 
result. If the bond of union he osseous, the joint 
is perfectly rigid ; if fibrous, it may allow a certain 
amount of motion Some joints, especially the 
elbow, are veiy apt to become ankylosed ; and iu 
rhe knee or hip-joints, osseous ankylosis, ivith the 
limb in a proper position, is frequently the most 
favourable termmation to disease, as the limb can 
then afford a rigid support for the trunk. Joints, 
stiff through a fibrous ankylosis, may be forcibly 
bent, and the bond of union luptur^, so as to 
restore mobility, or allow of their bemg placed m 
a convenient position. In some joints, especially 
the elbow, ankylosis may he remedied by excision 
of the joint. Ankylosis of the joints between the 
vertebne is common in advanced age ; and in rheu- 
I matoid arthritis nniveisal ankylosis of all the 
joints sometimes takes place. 

Ankylostomiasis^ a formidable and wide- 
spread parasitic disease in man, due to a small 
nematode in the dnodenum and small mtestiue 
It IS perhaps the most important worm-parasite 
in man. The parasites burrow in the walls, destroy 
the capillaries, and produce pernicious anaemia — 
e.g. roiner's an.'emia. The fertilised eggs pass from 
the intestiue, and develop in damp eaxtli ; the larvae 
pass in by the mouth or bore their way rapidly 
through the akin. The European species, Anky- 
lostonmm duodenaU, has been disseminated in 
America, Africa, aud Asia ; the Asiatic and 
African species, Necator AmericanuSi has now 
become common in America. 

Ankjra. See Angoba. 

Ann, or Annat. See AnnaTES. 

Anna^ or Anne, St, according to tradition, wife 
of St Joachim, and mother, after twenty years of 
barrenness, of the Virgin Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. — Ste Anne d’Auray, in Bnttany, is a famous 
place of pilgiimage ; and Ste Anne de Beaupr6, neaar 
Quebec, is its counterpart in the New World. 

Aniiaj the sixteenth part of a rupee. 

Annabel, a town of Saxony, on the northern 
sloiie of the ^zgebirge range, 17 miles S. of Chem- 
nitz. It is situate 1800 feet above sea-level, 
in what was once a mining district; the snr- 
roondine hills containing silver, tin, cobalt, and 
iron. It has extensive manuiaotnres of lace. 
Ribbon-iuaking was introdnced by Protestant re- 
fugees from Belgium in 1690. Mining, important 
in the 16th century, still lingered in the 19th. The 
late-Gothic church of St Anne contains Renaissance 
sculpture, painted reliefs, &c. Pop. ( 1926 ) 18,202. 

dan a CaflOTnftf regent of Russia during the 
minority of her son Ivan, was the niece oi the 
Empr^ Anna Ivanovna (q.v.), and in 1739 married 
Anton Ulrich, Duke of Brunswick- Wolf enbiitteh 
Her son Ivan, bom in 1740, was nominated by the 
Empress Anna as her succ^sor ; and A-nua Carlovna 
proclaimed herself regent, but showed no capacity. 
A conspiracy took place in 1741 ; the infant Ivan 
was murder^ ; andT Anna and her hnsband were 
imprisoned at (jhobnogoiy. Here she died in 1746; 
while Anton was confined till his death in 1776. 

Anna Conme'na, a learned Byzantine prin- 
cess,^ author of one of the most valnable of the By- 
zantine histories, was the daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius 1. (Conmenus), and was bom on Decem- 
ber 1, 1083. She received Iffie best education that 
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Constantinople conld give, and early displayed a 
fondness for literary pursuits ; lint was also habit- 
uated from her childhood to the intrigues of the 
court; and during the last illness of her father, 
she entered into a scheme, "which her mother, the 
Empress Irene, also favoured, to induce him to 
d is inherit his eldest surviving son, John, and to 
bestow the diadem on her. EaiUng in this, she 
framed a conspiracy against the life of her brother 
(1118) ; and when her husband, Nicephoma Bryen- 
nius, a Byzantine nobleman, either from timidity 
or virtuous pnnciple, refused to join in it, she 
passionately lamented that she had not been bom 
a man, and upbraided him for having the soul of 
a Tvoman. Her brother spared her life, but confis- 
cated her property, whicn, however, he soon after 
generously restored. Disappointed and aahamed, 
she withdrew from the court, and sought solace 
in literature. On the death of her husband ( 1137), 
she retired into a convent, where she died in 1148. 
Her life of her father, entitled Anncs Comnenas 
Alexkidia lihn XIX. ^ is full of professions of 
careful inquiry and a supreme regard for truth, 
the effect of which is weakened by ‘ the perpetual 
stram of panegyric and apology.’ The style is 
characterised by an elaborate affectation of 
rhetoric. The best edition is that of Schopen and 
lieifferscheid (2 vols. 1839-78). There is a trans- 
lation by Miss £. A. S. Dawes (1928). OsterV 
Anna Comnena (3 vols. 1868-71 ), Mrs Mitchison’s 
sketch (1928) and Mrs Buckler's study (1929). 

Anna Ivanovnai Empress of Enssik, bom in 
1693, was the second daughter of Ivan, elder 
hroteer of Peter the Great. She married in 1710 
the Duke of Couxland, who died in the follow- 
ing year; and she obtained the dnchy of Cour- 
land for her favourite, Biron (q.v.), a Courlander 
of low birth. The throne of Kussia was offered to 
her by the Supreme Council on the death of Peter 
II. m 1730, on conditions which greatly limited 
the power of the monarchy, hut which she soon 
broke. She declared herself autocrat, and sup. 
pressed an attempt of the nobles to establish a 
constitational government ; and her patamour, 
Biron, having determined to govern the nation as 
well as the empress^^tahUshed a reign of terror 
through the land. He is said to have banished 
not less than 20,000 persons to Siberia; many 
were broken on the wheel Prince Dolgomki 
and others of the behest rank perished on the 
scaffold. Atitih, died m 1740, and left the throne 
to her grand-nephew, Ivan. 

Annals. These were at first books which con- 
tained a record, in chronological order, of the 
p^cipal events occurring in one or more yem. 
Tlie name is derived from the oldest historical 
documents of the Komans, the Annales Pontifi- 
cvm, or Annales Maximi, the duty of drawing up 
wMm devolved upon the PmiUfex Maximns ; but 
these were aU destroyed by the Gauls at the sack 
of Eome, nearly four hundred years before the 
time of Christ. After the second Punic War, the 
Annales Qmtium and Annales Cor^lares, of fami- 
lira or individual public men, continued to be com- 
posed by educated members of the Homan laity, 
such as, Fabiufi Pictor and CaJpumius Fiso. At a 
still later period, the term was applied to any 
historical work that followed the order of time in 
its namtions, separating them off into sin^e years 
— as, for instance, the ATinals of Tacitns. 

Anitaainj a territory along the east coast of Xndo- 
China, between 10* 3(r and 20" 59' N. 1^ , forming a 
kingdom which, since 1884 has bemi nndera French 
protectorate. The namea -iu Tt a m and Ooehin-^ina 
have sometimes been used as interohangeahle; some- 
times the whole remon is Annam, with Tongking 
(Tonqnin) and Cochin-China as snhdiTirifms; and 


conversely, Mmetiuies Cochin- China has Tongking 
and for its northern and soutliem sections. 

Cochin-China was the name originally given by the 
early uavigatora to the whole coast from Siam to 
China. Tiie name Annam, given by tlie Chinese in 
the 3d century a d., was adopted "^liy the Annam- 
e&e as the othcial name for the whole countiy'. 
The piesent article deals with the French pro- 
tectorate of Annam. The other sections of French 
liido-Chiua are treated in separate articles (see 
Cambodia, Cochin- Chi jia, Tongking, Laos). 

The French usage is to neat French Indo-China 
(with Hanoi as capital) as including Annam, Cam- 
bodia, Cochin-Chma, Laos, Tongking, and Kwang- 
Chow Wan, with a total area of about 28j,000 
sq. m., and a total population of about 22,000,000. 
Of tliis total, Annam has an area of some 40,000 
sq.m., and a pop. of about 4,800,000. Annam 
lies between Tongking on theN. and Cochin-China 
and Cambodia on the S. On the W, the moun- 
tain-range bounding the Mekong valley on the £. 
was formerly the frontier towards Siam. But after 
a controversy with Siam, ending in a treaty ( 1893), 
the Mekong was made the frontier withSuun from 
Cambodia to 18° N., and another French protec- 
torate ( Laos) was interp(»ed between Annam and 
Siam. The country, save on the coasts is moun- 
tainous, and there are copper, zinc, gold, and iron 
mines ; coal is worked near Tnrane, and there are 
various salt works. The mountains are coveted 
with valnable timber, and are the home of tigers, 
leopards, elephants, and many reptiles. The lower 
lauds are extremely fertile. Irriration has been 
practised to some extent. The chief productions 
mclude rice and other cereals, cotton, cinnamon, 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco, most of which are ex- 
orteiL Fishing and fisli- curing are important in- 
ostries ; while the manufacture of silk and cotton 
tissues, and cattle-rearing are of consequence. The 
chief ports are Tnrane, Qui-nhon, and Xuan-day: 
Hu4 is the capital, and Binh-dinh is a large town. 
The principal imports are cotton cloths and yains, 
opium, and paper, for the most part from China 
and tJapan. 

Annam lies wholly in the torrid zone. During 
the season of heavy rains, from September to 
January, the thermometer varies between 70° and 
40° F. During the hot season, the thermometer 
seldom monnte from a minimnm of 70° to beyond 
100° F. On account of the moisture, however, the 
heats in June, July, and August are sometimes 
intolerable to Europeans. 

Inhabitants . — The Annamese are mainly of Mon- 
goloid stock, and constitute by far the chief element 
lu the population of Annam, Cochin-China, and 
Tongking. They are smalt of statnre, but well 
proportioned ; the complexion is tawny, the nose 
small and flat, the cheekbones prominent, and the 
hair is coarse and black. Eice is their principal 
food ; but, like the Chinese, they are omnivorou*, 
and devour ev'eu snakes, locusts, rats, and 
In Tongking they display great skill in baildisg 
dykes. Yet at Haiphong, the Chinese have busbo- 
polised all the inanstnes demanding ikill asd 
perseverance; and *lazy as an Annaraeae* is a 
common proverb. Eelegated to the aoantains of 
the interior are nameroue primitive pet^dea— 
Muongs, Moia, Tbos, Phon-taya, &C. — 

while in son^em Annam are tbe CliiaasM, a 
remnant of a once powerinl race. Tlw of 

the Annamese is of the Mon-EJuaer fismuy ; it ia 
monosyUabic, like Chinese, hj it was prob- 
abfy inffnenoed. Anaaweae written 

ohaiwter wsa darived at an early period from 
the ChiiH»e ^pbabo4 tiun » BO Annamese 
Uterature dktiitci fitam Cblaeae. The mass of the 
people wortiwp tirielwy somta ; Confucianism is 
in Togne with m M«a ealtivated ; the remainder 
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.iilliere to Rtiddhisni. There are Ijeaides about 
Uoiuan Catholics, deacendanta of emigrants 
from Macao ami .Japan (1624), and of Portuguese 
fn^tiie=i from Malacca, as well as native converts. 
Ecfucatiou is under direct control of the Frencli. 

G^j 'Zt'.i'.ierd . — Before the advent of the French 
the native frame of government was of Chinese 
pattern, though in its operation mncii harsher and 
ruder than it5'’prototype. The emperor was absolute 
despot, but tlie Frencli administration has relieved 
him of mont of his real power ; the ruler of the 
country is tiie French Resident Superior, who is 
directed by the Governor- General at HanoL Pro- 
vincial administration is carried out hy Annamese 
oificials under French control. The French are 
gradually acquainting the natives with the prin- 
Ldple-* of telf-govemment. A house ut repi esenta- 
tive- w.iN set np in 1926. 

Hbtor }]. — The Khuiers, an Austiic people from 
noithern India, migrated to the peninsula of Indo- 
CLiiua at a very early period and established the 
powerful Khmer empire in the centre and south- 
east. At a Later period probably came a branch 
of the Mongols from southern China who were 
tiie founders of the Annamite empiie in what is 
now Tongking and noithern Annam. About the 
*31 century B.c. China conquered the Annamite 
eoiintr^', and maintained her mastery more or 
le^s for oyer eleven centuries. In 939 A.D. 
and again in 142S Annam asserted her independ- 
ence, though China claimed a nominal suzerainty 
till^ the 19th century. The Annamitea extended 
their dominions soatnward, overcoming, by the end 
of the 17th ceutnrv, the waning km^oms of the 
Ohauis and the Khmers (see Caubodla.), and 
establishing a province in. southern Annam and 
Coclun-Gliina. In 1517 the Portuguese had visited 
Annam, and were followed by Jesuit missionaries, 
who m succeeding eeuturies fought hard for the 
introdaction of Christianity. In 1789 Pigneaux, 
a French bishop, aided Gia-long, an Anoaimte 
prince, to mount the throne of Annam, rendered 
vacant by a rebellion, and further French inter- 
veution ensued when, under Gia-long's successors, 
missionaries were ruthlessly persecuted. The 
French established a colony in Gochm-China by 
a treaty of 1^2, made Cambodia a protectorate 
in 1863, and ^ded three provinces of southern 
Annam to their colony of Cochin-Ghuia in 1867. 
Their attontiona were next turned to the delta of 
the SoBg-coi in Tongking. In 1870 Dupuis made 
a voyage up the Song-coi as far as Yunnan ; and, 
with Giunier, captur^ Hanoi ( 1873} in face of the 
oppontioQ of bands of Chinese pirates. By com- 
mercial treaty (1874) with Annam, Franco secured 
the rkht of trading on the delta lands of the Song- 
coi, Fighting on the d^ta was renewed in 1883- 
83, when Rivibre made himself master of Hanoi, 
and, notwittmtanding the protesta of China, whose 
regular troops were now also employed against the 
French, Ammm, by treaty of June 1884, acknow- 
ledged tlie suzerainty of Fiance, and her rfeht 
to regulate the relations of Annam with formgn 
powers, Ch^a inclnded. After some conflicts with 
Prance, China also, by the treaty of Tien-Tsiu 
(June 1883) engag^ to respect the new state of 
afliaire introduce by France into Annum. The 
fronrier towards Siam provided the next diffienlty, 
butSiam — with French warships tying off Bangkok 
— subscribed to a treaty (1893) obliging her to 
wi&draw west of the MeKong. France took Luang- 
Prebang and Laos under her protection in the 
farther adjustments of territory 
wittt Siam took place in 1898, 1^, and 1907. 
Sow nnity was established among the French 
NsriUs'kii ht 1888, but not till ten years later was 
the peQt&eal and financial unity of French Indo- 
Chiim definit^y set np. In 1897 a French resident- 


superior took the place of the viceroy of the king 
of Annam m Tongking, and m 1900 the small terri- 
tory of Kw’angchow on the south coast of China 
was bronght under the authority of the governor- 
general of Indo-China. 

See Gosselin, U Empire cP Annum (1904); Eberhardt, 
Guide de V Annam. (1914); Maybon, Hiatmre d^ Annam 
(1920) ; books on French Indo-Cliina by Gromier (1873), 
de Lanessan (1889),BonhoiiTe (1900), Bernard (1901), Hus- 
sier and Bremer (1910), and B^mdesson ( Eng. trans. 1919). 


AnnaJliaboet a small se^ort town and free 
port, protected by a strong British fort, on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, 10 miles E. of Cape Coast 
Castle. There is little trade 

AJinan, a small seapoit and royal and parlia- 
mentary burgh in Dunifiiesahire, on the river 
Annan, near its entrance into the Solway Firth, 
14 miles ESE. of Dumfries. It is neat and well 
built ; among the chief industries are tanning 
and bacon-curing. Edward Iiwing was a native ; 

I and Carlyle, as a schoolboy, led ‘a doleful and 
hateful life ’ at the academy. The burgh united 
(till 1918) with Dumfi-ies, &c., in returning one 
membei to parliament Pop. 4000. 

Annandale. See Dumfriesshire. 

Anna Perenn^ an ancient Italian year- 
goddess, whose festival was held on the 16th of 
Slarch. She came to be identified witli Anna, 
tlie sister of Dido. Ben Jonson deftly applies the 
name to Queen Anne in his coionation entei-tain- 
ment (15th March 1604). 

Amiap'oliS, a seaport of Nova Scotia, on 
the Bay of Fundy, 95 miles W. of Halifax. Its 
harbour is good, though somewhat difficult of 
entrance. Water-power is used for the lumber 
mills. Annapolis is the oldest European settle- 
ment to the north of the Gulf of Mexico ; it was 
established, in 1604, hy the French as the capital 
of their province of Acadia, under the name of 
Port Royal. Acadia was ceded to Britain by the 
French in 1713, when Port Royal changed its name 
in honour of Queen Anne, continuing to be the seat 
of govei-nment, till in 1760 it was supera^ed hy 
the newly founded city of Halifax. A fire in 1021 
destroyed about a third of the town, but the historic 
buildings were unhurt. Pop. 700. 

AnnapollSt the capital of Maryland, stands 
on the south bank of the river Severn, 2 miles 
from its entrance into Chesapeake Bay, and 35 
miles E. by N. of Washington. There are ex- 
tensive fish and oyster mdustries. Among its 
edifices are an imposing state -house, St John’s 
College (1780), a lloman Catholic seminary, a 
naval hospital ( 1871 ), and the United States naval 
academy, established in 1845. This academy is 
for the navy what West Point is for the army. 
Simdepts (styled midshipmen) remain in this in- 
stitution for four years, including periods spent 
afloat, and are elected partly hy nomination, partly 
by competitive examination. On completion of 
their coarse they are commissioned as ensigns. 
Founded as Providence in 1649, Annapolis re- 
vived its present name in honour of Queen Anne. 
Pop. 12,600. 

A nn ArlM>ry a flourishing city of Michigan, 
wpital of the county of Washtenaw, on the Huron 
I^er, 36 miles W, of Detroit. It was settled in 
1824, aud incorporated as a city in 1861. The 
state university, founded 1837, possesses an ex- 
library, notable observatory, a botanical 
gamen, and vanons laboratories and museums. 
The city hsB an active trade, and contains manu- 
fsctoii^ of automobile accessories, fomituro, agri- 
cultural implements, as well as flour mills. There 
are mmer^ ap^gs and a hydropathic estab- 
lishment Pop, 27,000. A fourth of the inhabi- 
tauts are of German descent 
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An'nates, or First-Feuits, in the eccleaiostical 
law of England, meant the fiist year’s whole 
prolits of eveiy spiiitual living. This impost, 
which was originally payable to the pope, was at 
hist only levied fiom persons appointed to bishoprics, 
hut was afterwards extended to the infeiior cleigy. 
By statutes passed in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
riglit to annates was annexed to the crown. In 
the year 1703 annates were restoied to the ciiuich, 
under the name of Queen Anne’s Bounty, to be 
applied to the augmeutatiou of the livings of the 
poorer clergy, and commissioners were appointed 
to receive and apply for this purpose first fruits 
and tenths as well as any gifts and benevolences 
given to them foi the same purpose. By the 
First Fruits and Tenths Measure, 1926, chap 5, as 
from 16th^ July 1926, fiiut fruits and tenths are 
either extinguished or provision is made for their 
redemption. 

An NAT, or Ann, in Scots law, signifies the half- 
years’ stipend payable for the vacant half-year 
after the death of a clergyman, to which his widow 
and children or nearest of kin had right, under an 
act of the Scottish parliament passed in the year 
1672. The Chuich of Scotland (Property and 
Endowments) Act, 1925, sec. 9, provides that 
neither the Avidow nor any othei representative 
of any minister admitted after tlie passing of the 
act to any benefice in the Church of Scotland 
sliall he entitled to Ann. 


AimattOs or Anatta, also knoivn in commerce 
as A motto, Roucou, and Orleana, is the reddish 
pulp anrrounding the seeds of Bixa Orellana, a 
meoinm • sized tree cultivated thronghont the 
tropics, a native of Guiana and other parts of South 
America, wliich gives name to a small family 
Bixacem, akin to Cistaceae. The fruit having been 
hmised and macerated with water, the juice is 
allowed to stand till the colouring matter subsides 
to the bottom (an operation hastened by the 
addition of vinegar), when it is strained and the 
residue dried. Sometimea fermentation is allowed 
to take place, when an article superior for dyeing 
purposes, hut having a ddsagreeame odour, is pro- 
duce. Annatto is used in the dyeing of cloth, to 
which it imparts a bright orange tint, of slight 
pennonence, nowever ; and it also enters into some 
bright-coloured varnishes. It is in the mann^ture 
of butter and cheese that it finds its widest applica- 
tion, although its value in this respect is purely a 


sentimental one, de 
coloured article. 


_ on the taste for a high- 
met with in this country, it 


contains fiour, chalk, and other foreign substances, 
which, however, can hardly be regarded as adnlter- 
^ts, being necessary to adapt the cmde article to 
its various uses. 


Anne^ Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the last British aovei'eign of the House of Stuart, 
WHS horn at St James’s Palace, London, on 6tii 
Febmaiy 1665. She was the second daughter of 
Jaju^ IL of England and VH. of Scotland (who at 
the time of her birth was Dnke of York), by his 
first wife, Anne Hyde, the daughter of the famous 
Earl of Clarendon. "V^en she was six years of age, 
her mother died; and h^ &ther soon after pro- 
f^sed faims df a member of the Church of Borne ; 
hut hfa daughters were educated in ihe principles 
the Church of England, to which Anne always 
retained an sodent if not a very enlightened 
attachment. In 1683 Anne was married to Prince 
George of Denmark (1653-1708), an indolent and 
good-natured man, who emtcemed hiTnsftlf littls 
about public afiEaire, and had as little capacity 
ior d ealing with tbmn. Soon after her maiTiage, 
the wife of Colcmel Cfanrehill (afterwards iQie 
famous Duke of Marlborough) waa appointed one 
of the ladies of her bed-chambcar. As &e ^neen 


needed some one on whom she could lean, Lady 
Chnrcnill speedily became her mtimate fnend, and 
acquired^ simreme influence over her, which she 
exerted in favour of her husband. In their corre- 
spondence -with each other, Anne went by the name 
of Mrs Morley, and Lady Churchill by that of ATr a 
Freernan. During the reign of her iather, Anne 
lived in retirement, taking no part in politics. On 
the landing of the Prince or Orange, she soon 
joined his party, the Churc hills having decided on 
that step. Sne consented to the act by which 
the throne was secured to the Prince of Orange in 
the event of his surviving her sister Mary ; hut 
quarrelled with her sister about questions of 
etiquette, and was afterwards drawn into intrigues 
in which the Churchills were engaged, for the 
restoration of her father, or to secure the snccession 
of the throne to his son. She even entered into a 
secret correspondence with her father. She was 
herself childless when, on the death of William 
nX, on 8th March 1702, she succeeded to the throne. 
She had home, indeed, seventeen children ; hut 
only one, the Duke of Gloucester, survived infancy, 
and he died in 1700, at the of 11. The 
of liferlborongh^ and his wire was most powerfully 
felt in_ aU public aflaiis during the greater part of 
her reign. The strife of parties was extremelv 
violent, and political comphcations were increas^ 
by the queen b anxiety to secure the snccession for 
her brother. In so far as she had any political 
principle, they were opposed to that constitutional 
liberty to which she owed her occupancy of the 
throne. These principles and her familv attach- 
ment tend^ to alienate her from the Marltorouglis, 
whose policy, from the time of her accession, bad 
become adverse to Jacobitism, and who now, along 
with Godolphin, were at the head of the \Vhig 
party. _ The duchess also offended the queen by 
presuming too boldlv and haughtily upon me power 
which she had so long posse^edl In 1710 they 
parted, never to meet again. Anne found a new 
favourite in Mrs Masham, a cousin of the duchess, 
who herself had introduced her into the royal 
household. To Mrs Masham’s influence the change 
of government in 17 10 was in a great measure 
owing, when the "Whigs were cast out, and the 
Tories came into office, Harley (afterward Earl of 
Oxford) and St John (Lord Bolinghroke) becoming 
the leaders of the ministry. But, although con- 
cniring^ more or less in a design to secnie the 
I succession of the throne to her broker, the new 
I ministers had quarrels among themselves which 
I prevented its snccessfol prosecution, and kept the 

? iOor queen in a state of constant unrest. She died 
st August 1714. The Elector of Hanover ane- 
ceeded her as George L — ^The public events of her 
reign belong to the history of Britain ; but the 
umou of England end Scotland, in 1707, may be 
mentioned in its peisonsd relation to hers^, aa she 
was the last sovereign who reigned over these as 
separate kingdoms, and the first sovmeign s^led 
of Great Britain.— ^ueen Anne was virtnoas. con- 
scientious, and affectionate, more worthy of esteon 
as a woman than of admiratim as a queen. Her 
reign was rendered illustrious by some of lUte 
greatest names, both in literature and seiostoe, 
whieh this country has ever produced. 

See, beaidei the histories jrfTSnglssd, hodts eft her «sd 
her reign Iw Burton ( 1880), llCoGhrt^(lil63k (1906k 
Byon (1909), and Trovalyan (1930 ft xeq. )^ 

Anne Holeyn* See BosjEYjf. 

Anne of Ausimh, dauglrfer FhU^ ETL ol 
Spaia, was bom in 1^1, and hi 1616 heoune the 
vme of Louis ZIIL id Fiwaoe. Tlie marriage was 
so far hrom beiug a tbat the rovtu pair 

Hved fear twen^-itoee jsew in a state of virtual 
feparataim— -a reralt due chiefiy to the influence of 
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Caniinal Richelieu, whose fixed determination to 
humble the House of Am-tria led him to spare no 
means tor alienating the affection of Louis nom hia 
queen. On the death of the kin"^ in 1643, Anne 
became queen-regent, bat disapjMinted the parlia- 
ment and the nobility, who hod hoped to secure 
again their ancient authority, hy choosing as her 
rninl'ier Cardinal Mazarin, under whose stron" and 
skilful management the young king ( Louis XIV. ) 
came, on attaining his majority, into possession of 
a throne firmly estahlishw on the ruins of con- 
tending parties. The character of Anne had much 
inlluence in moulding tliat of her son. She had, 
however, no capacity for actually managing affairs, 
and on tiie death of Mazarin retired to the convent 
of Val de Gr&ce, where she died m 1666. 

When a slab of glass or metal is 
allowed to com down rapidly from its melted state, 
the constituent particles near the surface become 
differently arranged from tiiose m the mtenor The 
molecules next the i-km are in a different state of 
tension fojiii those inside. Annealing is a process 
of slow cooling of a Tjody from a high temperature, 
by which there is secured a more or less uniform 
arrangement of thepaixicles or molecules throughout 
irs mass. Glass is m this way made strong and able 
to resist changes of temperature. The mere drop- 
ping of a small angular fragment of some hard 
sufeance, such as flint, into a glass vessel before 
it is annealed, usually makes it fly to pieces. A 
still more striking example of the unstable nature 
of unannealed glass is seen in Prince Rupert’s 
droj«. These are drops of glass which have mllen 
in a melted state into cold water, and have assumed 
a tadpole-like shape. If the pomt of the tail of 
one of these be mpped off with the fingera, the 
whole of it will fall into dust with a loud explosion. 
This shows that whenever the skin is broken, the 
particles beneath it are acted on by a repellent 
force, and fly awav from one another. * 

An annftuing kiln or oven is usually of some 
length, and the glass vessels or sheets placed in it 
are raised to near their melting-points at its hottest 
portion, and then moved away at intervals to cooler 
and cooler parts of the chamber. It takes twelve 
hoars to_ anneal wine-glasses, but much longer for 
large objects. Plate-glaas requires to be two weeks 
in the kiln before it m properly annealed. Badly 
annealed ^ass shows itself m numerous ways. A 
basin of toick glass left in an ordinary room will 
sraaetimes break spontaneously during a cold night 
of glass placed, on account of flieir apparent 
strength, in floors to admit light to cellars, have 
occasionally cwked to pieces during sharp frost, 
water, as is well_known, often breaks tumblers. 

Metals under various cirenmstaneeB requite to 
Iw aMealed. Hollow ware of cast-iron, before it 
^ M turned bright for thming, must be softened 
hv the annealing process. The old way of doing 
this was a rough and ready one. Large and strong 
iron f>ots Avhich contained the ware were placed on 
gratings in the open air, and the whole covered 
over with coke, all interstices both within and 
without the pots being filled up with coal-dust, to 
prevent as far as possible the access of air The 
coke was tlien fired and kept at a red h^t for 
alMut tweiity-fonr hours, aft^ which the pile was 
ailow^ to cool. For many years, however, hollow 
ware has been annealed in an oven not much nnliVt. 
that used for glass. Large iron-castings are kept 
eorered up in their moulds, to prolong the time of 
ewflmg— sometime with hot cmders— for a month 
or meue. Like thick glass, these ocoasimially break 
apOBtaneously. *' 

are called malleable -iron castings are 
UBoaffy of Limited size, made of east-iron, 
whiAw afterwards annealed. They are covered 
over with powdmod luBiaatite ore, and subjected to 


various degrees of heat for about ten days, when 
they become quite malleahle. 

Metals, when nndergomg the process of rolling, 
hammering, or stampmg, requiiu annealing. Si 
the maniffacture of sheet-brass, the i oiling, hv 
which it is gradually reduced in thickness, •makea 
it so hard that it has to be annealed several times 
during the operation But in this case the anneal- 
ing is conducted in a reverberatory furnace, and 
lasts only a few minutes. The sheet-biuas is simply 
raised to a blood-red heat and then withdrawn, 
this bemg sufficient to restore the ductility of the 
metal. Articles made of brass and other metals by 
stampmg, and particularly such articles as require 
many blows of the stamp to hrmg them into shape, 
aie repeatedly annealed dming the piocess. In the 
case of coins, as they receive only one blow of the 
coming-press, the metal blanks are annealed before 
they are stamped. A steel matrix, from whicb 
die-punches are impressed, being usually a work 
of much labour, is put through Sie annealing pro- 
cess after every few olowa in the die-press. Geiman 
silver, which is composed of three kinds of metal, is 
difficult to anneal from its tendency to crack in the 
process. 

Annealing is also used in gold-beating, in ivire- 
drawing, in nail-making, and many other arts. Tin, 
lead, and zinc are annealed by the use of boiUiig 
water, and steel tools by immersion in hot oil, both 
liqmds being allowed to cool slowly. Many experi- 
ments have shown that steel boiler-plates and ^p- 
plates are made stronger by annealing them in oil, or 
m melted lead, or by simply beating them to red- 
ness in a slow furnace, and afterwards covering 
mem up with sand or ashes to prevent them cool- 
mg rapidly or unequally. Tempering has been 
called the inverse process of annealing. 

iJtmecy, chief town of the French department 
of Haute-Savoie, at the north-western extremity 
of the Lake of Annecy, 20 miles S. of Geneva- 
and 18 miles NNE. of Aix-les-Bains. The Lake 
of Annecy, 1426 feet above the sea, is about 9 
milM long; its waters flow by the Fier to the 
Rhone. ^ Annecy was transferred with Savoy to 
France in 1860. It has foundries, potteries, paper, 
cotton, woollen mills, &c. The most remarkable 
buildings are the castle, once the residence of the 
Counts of Geneva ; the old bishop's palace ; the 
cathedral (1525) ; the hOtel-de-ville, with a statue 
near it of BertboUet (q.v.) by Marochetti ; and the 
modein church of St Francis, with lelics of St 
Francis de Sales, who lived here. Here lived also 
^n^ean with Mme. de Warens, and here died 
Eugene Sue in exile. Pop. 15,000. 

Annelida { Lat. a/nellm, ^ a little ring ’ ), a term 
due to Lamarck, and definitely applied by Cuvier 
to the higher red-blooded worms. The term is no 
longer generally nsed in classification, but where 
it does persist, it usually includes the three classes 
— Gheetopoda, Discophora, and Gephyrea. See 
WOEMB. 

Annexation is the adding^ or joining to a state 
of territory which was previonsly independent or 
in possession of another power. It is generally, 
thoagh not always, the r^imt of war. As important 
annexations in recent times may be mentioned that 
of Oudh in 1856, which was one of the canses of 
the Indian mutiny ; that of Savoy by France after 
the war with Anstria in 1859 ; that of Alsace- 
Lorraine by Germany in 1871 ; that of Bosnia- 
Herzegovma by Austria-Hungary in 1908; and 
that or Korea by Japan in 1910 ; and many changes 
in 1919-20. 

, Ajmobon, or Annabon, the smallest of the four 
mlands in or near the Bay of Biafra, belongs to Spain. 
Its vol^nic mountains render it picturesque, and 
it w well wooded and fertile. Area, over 7 sq, m . } 
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pop aljoiit 1200 negroes, piofessedly Catholics. 
They do little, and are dying out. Tlieie is 
some fishing. The island was discoveied by the 
Portuguese on New-year’s Day (Anno Soni] 1471- 

AnnonaY (ancient Annomacimi), a to^n of the 
department of Ardeche, France, 37 miles S. of 
Lyons. The eluef manufacture is that of paper; 
there are also manufactures of gloves, silk and 
cotton twist, and woollen cloths ; and tanning is 
caiTied on. The paper-mills of Annonay were 
established by the father of tlie celehiated aero- 
nauts Montgolfier (q.v.), who were horn here. The 
situation of the town is picturesque. Pop. 13,500 

AnTi nal. a term applied to plants which com- 
plete the whole course of their development in one 
season, within which they germinate, flower, per- 
fect their seeds, and peri^, never to spring a^am 
from the some root. The whole duration of life in 
the plants thus designated is indeed generally 
much less than a vear, and in temperate and cold 
climates faUs within the brief period of the summer 
months. Some species are generally annual, and 
others generally biennial ; bnt whether an indi- 
vidual plant is annual or biennial often depends 
upon the accidental circumstance of the season at 
T^mich the seed germinates, and may therefore he 
artificially determined by the time of sowing. 
Peculiar circumstances also sometimes convert 
annual into biennial, or ei^en perennial plants; 
and those which are mere annuals in one climate, 
are perennial or even shrubby in another — e g. the 
Caator-oU plant. Most kinds of corn are the pro- 
duce of flTiTmal grasses ; some of w'hich, however, 
as wheat, in certain circumstances, prove of longer 
duration. The annuals cultivated in our flower- 
gardens are very numerous; and many species, 
Doth native and foreign, are among our most 
beautiful flowers. 

In Gardening, annuals are divided into three 
dasses—viz. hardy, half-hardy, and tender.^ The 
last named are those which can only be cultivated 
in the temperature of a stove or OTeenhouse, and 
consist of such as the Cockscomb { Oelosia cristata), 
the Melon ( Cucumis Melo), and many others. The 
half-hardy class consists of those kinds that, while 
they will flower and perhaps perfect their seeds in 
the open air, need the assistance of artificial heat 
and protection in the early stages of their ^owth. 
The China Aster (Callistephus chinensis), Tobacco 
(Nicotiana tabaciem), Drummond’s Phlox (PMox 
Drum 7 no 7 idii), and Marigold ( Tagetes), are familiar 
examples of this class of annualB. The first named 
or hard}*^ class is composed of those that may be 
sown in the open ground, and will germinate and 
flourish from first to last 'without any artificial pro- 
tection or aid. Nemophila, Lupme (Lvpinus nanus 
and others), the Large-flowered rlox (Linum grattdi- 
flonuti). Candytuft (Iberis umbellata and others), 
the various Godetias, Gilias, and the Eocket Lark- 
spur ( Delphinium, Ajacis), are well-known memhers 
of the hardy group. So hardy are many of tta^e 
that they may he sown in autumn and bloom ^the 
following spiizm, thus greatly prolonging the enjoy- 
ment of the Mwer-gorden, as these will last 
bloom till the ordinarj' spring-so’wn plants come in. 

Californian ftTimmls are nnqneationably the most 
valuable for those who must rely solely on hardy 
flowers for the adornment of their gardens. 

Slegfstert a yearly record of public 
events, which was commence in 1759, and has been 
continued to the present time. It was projected 
by Robert Dodaley tiie bookseller, and for nearly 
thirty years Bdmnnd Burke -wrote the survey of 
events. Indexes have been published at various 
periods, and the work is now publidied by Messrs 
Longmans^ Preceding works of the same kind 
were Boyer’s Foiiiicai State qf Europe {1711-39), 


and the Historical Register, a quarterly (1716-33). 
A rival work, The Heio Annual Register, started in 
1781 by Dr Kippis, came to a close in 1825 The 
Edinburgh Annual Register (1808-27) had among 
its coutiibutois Sir Walter Scott and Southey. 

Animals, tbe name given to a class of sump- 
tuous hooks, much m demand during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, for G^bristmas, New-year, 
and birthday presents. They were nsoally illus- 
trated with good engranngs, and often contained 
prose and poetry by most of the best 'VVTiters of 
the day. The fint of them, the Forget-me-not 
Aceermann), was begun in London in 1822. The 
following year two others made their appearance. 
Friendship's Offering and The Graces, the latter 
containing a seiies of elegant poems on the Months 
by the Rev. Dr Croly. The Literani Souvenir, 
however, hegnn in 1824 by Alaric A Watts, was 
the first really beautiful oook of this kind, and 
after its appearance the annuals became eveiw 
succeeding year more and moie attractive, ft 
was followed by the Amulet, started by S. C. 
Hall, and edi-tM by his wife; the JFinter's 
Wreath, a pro-tincial annual ; and the aristocratic 
Keepsake, commenced in 1827 by Charles Heath, 
the eminent engraver. The last was published 
at a gninea, instead of the nsnal twelve shillings 
of former annuals, and was throughout one of 
the most successful of its class. Its first editor 
was W H. AinsAvorth, and amoim his snccesBors 
were Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley and the 
Countess of Blessington. In its second Vear, Scott 
refused the editorslup at a salarA* of £800, bnt had 
£500 for a feAV contributions. The first volume of 
the Book of Beauty, begun in 1833, and long one 
of the best of the series, was written by Letitia E. 
London ; its second and all succeeding issues by 
the Countess of Blessington. Other annuals were 
the Picturesque Annual, Eoocts Comic Annual, the 
Children of the Nobility, the Juvenile Album, the 
Musical Bijou, the Drawing-room Scrap-book (the 
last edited at first by Letitia E. Landon, after- 
wards by Mis Howitt,‘and latterly by Mrs Norton), 
the Juvenile Serap-book, the Oriental Annual, 
the Historical Annual, the Gift, and the Token; 
the last three, American productions. For several 
years, nearly £100,000 per annum was expended 
on the production of annuals, and 150,000 copies 
of them were yearly sold. The sale of the Forget- 
me-not alone was at one time 20,000 copies. In 
1829 no fewer than seventeen were published. In 
1840 their ilamber had d-windled to nine. From 
this time the demand for annuals steadily declined, 
and publishers gradually dLacontinaed them. The 
Literary Souvenir had ceased issue in 1834, while 
the Forget-me-not saw its twenty-second year. The 
Booh of Beauty Keepsake (of 1856) were tbe 

last of their race. — To a different cat^onr belong 
tbe Almanacs (q.v.) and various year-books of re- 
ference (Statesman's Year Book, Who 's Who, &c.). 

Annuity is the term employed^ to deectibe a 
payment generally (but not naressaiily) of unifotm 
amount fallin g due in each year during a given 
term, such as a period of years^ or the Bfe •rf en 
individual ; and payable, either in one sum ^ the 
end of the year, or by half-yearly w other instw- 
nients, Annnities differ from other investBsenls in 
this, that tlie capital autn invested ot * sank ’ in 
purchase of an annuity is not refeurnalde 
annuity ceases to bo payalfle — a portion of it is, in 
fact, I’etumed in ea^ payment of the_ annuity. 
By thus sacrificing the capital, » l«wr income is 
obtained, and hence ^le pnrchaeo of a life annuity 
is resorted to hy persons whose mam object is to 
secure a competency for tbemselveB, For example, 
a male aged 60 by investing £1000 in 2i per 
cent ooosofe whan tfcese were standing at 56k 
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pop. about 1200 negroes, profeasedly Catholics. 
They do little, and are aying out. Theie is 
some fishing. The island was discovered by the 
Portuguese on New-year’s Day [Anno Bom) 1471. 

Annonay (ancient Annoniaoum), a to'mi of the 
department of Ardfeche, FrancCj 37 miles S. of 
Lyons. Tlie chief manufacture is that of paper; 
there are also manufactures of gloves, silk and 
cotton twist, and woollen cloths ; and tanning is 
cairied on. The papei -mills of Aniionay were 
established by the father of the celebrated aero- 
nauts Montgolfier (q.v.), who were bom here. The 
situation of the town is picturesque. Pop. 13,500. 

A-nnnfll, a term applied to plants which com- 
plete the whole course of their development in one 
season, within which they germinate, flower, per- 
fect their seeds, and peri^, never to spring again 
from the same root. The whole duration of life in 
the plants thus designated is indeed generally 
much less than a year, and in temperate and cold 
climates falls within the brief period of the summer 
months. Some sj^ies are generally annual, and 
others generally biennial ; but whether an indi- 
vidual plant is annual or biennial often depends 
upon the accidental cLrcumstance of the season at 
which the seed germinates, and may therefore be 
artificially determined by the time of sowing. 
Peculiar circumstances also sometimes convert 
B.TiTiTin,1 into biennial, or even perennial plants; 
and those which are mere annuals in one climate, 
are perennial or even shrubby in another — e.g. the 
Castor-oil plant Most lands of com are the pro- 
duce of annual grasses ; some of which, however, 
as wheat, in certain circumstances, pmve of longer 
duration. The annuals cultivated in oui flower- 
ardens are very numerous ; and many species, 
oth native and foreign, axe among our most 
beautiful flowers. 

In Gardening, annuals are divided into three 
classes — rh. Tiardy^ half-hardy, and tender. The 
last named are those which can only be cultivated 
in the temperature of a stove or greeuhouse, and 
consist of such as the Cockscomb ( Celosia enstata), 
the Melon ( Cucumis Melo), and many others. The 
half-hardy class consists of those kinds that, while 
they will flower and perhaps perfect their seeds in 
the open air, need the assistance of artificial beat 
and protection in the early stages of their nowth. 
The China Aster ( Callistephxts chinensis), Tobacco 
[Nicotiana tabacum), Drummond's Phlox [Phlox 
Brummondii), and Marigold ( Tagetes), arefamiliax 
examples of t^ class of annuals. Tbe first named 
or hardy class is composed of those that may be 
ao^vn in the open ground, and will germinate and 
flourish from fl^rst to last without any artificial pro- 
tection or old. Nemophila, Lupine [Lupinus nanus 
and others ), the Large-flowered Flax [Linvm grandi- 
Jlorum), Candy toft [Iberis umbell-ata and others), 
tbe various Godetias, Gilias, and tbe Bocket Lark- 
spur ( Delphinium Ajacis), are well-known members 
of the hardy group. So hardy axe many of these 
that they may be sown in autumu and bloom the 
following apriim, thus greatly prolonging the enjoy- 
ment of the flower-garden, as these will last in 
bloom till the ordinaxy spring-sown plants come in. 

Californian are unquestionably the most 

valuable for those who must rely solely on hardy 
flowers for the adornment of their gardens. 

AhhuIlI KesEtster, a yearly record of public 
events, which was commenced in 1759, and has been 
continued to the present time. It was projected 
by Kobert Dodaley the bookseller, and for nearly 
thiriy years Edmund Burke wrote the survey of 
events Indexes have been published at various 
periods, and the work is now published by Mbmib 
L ongmana Preceding works of the same kind 
were Boyer’s Political State of Europe (1711-M), 


and the Historical Register, a quarterly (1716-38). 
A rival work, The New Annual Register, started in 
1781 by Dr Kippis, came to a close in 1823 The 
Edinhuryh Annual Register (1808-27) had among 
its contiibutois Sii Walter Scott and Southey, 

AunnalSi, the name given to a class of sump- 
tuous books, much m demand during the first hsuf 
of the nineteenth eentnry, for Christmas, New-year, 
and birthday presents. They were nsnally illus- 
trated with good engraringa, and often contained 
prose and poetry by most of tbe best writers of 
tbe day. The first of them, the Forget-me-not (see 
Ackermann), was began in London in 1822, The 
following year two others made their appearance, 
Fnendship's Ojfering and The Graces, tlie latter 
containing a series of elegant poems on the Months 
by the Rev. Dr Croly. The Literary Souvenir, 
however, be^in in 1824 by Alaric A Watts, was 
the fimt really beautiful book of this kind, and 
after its appearance the annnals became even’’ 
succeeding year more and more attractive, ft 
waa followed by the Ainulet, started by S. C. 
Hall, and edited by bis wife; the Winter's 
Wreath, a provincial annual ; and the aristocratic 
Keepsalx, commenced in 1827 by Charles Heath, 
the eminent engraver. The last was published 
at a guinea, instead of the usual twelve shillings 
of former annnals, and wa.s throughout one of 
the most successful of its class. Its first editor 
was W H. Ainsworth, and amon^ his successors 
were Lady Emmeline Stuart W ortley and the 
Countess of Bl^ington. In its second Vear, Scott 
refused the editorship at a salaxv of £800, hut had 
£500 for a few contributions. Tbe first volume of 
the Booh of Beauty, begun in 1833, and long one 
of the best of the series, waa written by Letitia E. 
Landon ; its second and all succeeding issues by 
the Countess of Blessington. Other anunak were 
the Picturesque Annual, Rood^s Comic Annual, the 
Children of the Nobility, the Juvenile Allmm, the 
Musical Bijou, the Drawing-Town Scrap-book (the 
last edited at first by Letitia E. London, after- 
wards by Mib Howitt, and latterly by Mrs Norton ), 
the Juvenile Scrap-book, the Oriental Annual, 
the Historical Annual, the Gift, and the Token; 
tbe last three, American productions. For several 
years, nearly £100, 0(X) per anunTn w'as expended 
on the production of annuals, and 150,000 copies 
of them were yearly sold. The sale of the Forget- 
me-not alone was at one time 20,000 copies. In 
1829 no fewer than seventeen were published. In 
184D their iSimber had dwindled to nine. From 
this time the demand for annuals steadily declined, 
and publishers gradually discontinued them. The 
Literary Souvenir had ceased issue in 1834, while 
the Forget-me-not saw its twenl^-second year. The 
Book of Beauty and the Keepsake (of 1856) were the 
last of their race. — To a different categoiy belong 
tbe Almanacs (q.v ) and various year- tooKs of re- 
ference [Statesman's Year Book, Who's Who, &C.). 

Annuity is the term employed to describe a 
payment generally (but not necessarily) of uniform 
amount fallin g due in each year during a given 
term, such as a period of years^ or tbe Bfe of an 
individual ; and payable, either in one sujb at the 
end of the year, or by half-yearly or olAer instal- 
ments. Annuities differ from other investments in 
this, that the capital sum invested or ' sank * in the 
purchase of an annuity is not returnaMe when the 
annuity ceases to be payable — a pOTtkrn of it is, in 
fact, returned in eaw payment of the annuity. 
By thus sacrificing tibe ea]^tal, a hKger income^ is 
obtained, and hence the purchase of a life annuity 
is resort^ to by persons whose main object is to 
secure a competency for themselves. For example, 
a male aged 60 by investing £1000 in 2^ per 
cent, consols when these were standing at 55i 
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would enjoy throughout his life au income of £45 
per annnm, whereas the £1000 used as the purchase 
price of an annuity from the government would 
nve him an income of £89, 11s. Annuities are 
divisible into two classes: (1) Aimuifies certain — 
that is, for a fixed term of years, subject to no 
eontingenej whatever, and depending for their value 
simply upon the operation of compound interest; 
and (2) A}inmfie’& contingent — that is, annuities 
depending not merely upon the operation of com- 
pound interest, but also upon the continuance of 
some status, such as the life of a person, whose 
duration can only be estimated bv the theory of 
probabilities, on the average of a targe number of 
coses. The former class is dealt with under the 
article INTEREST ; the theory of annuities certain 
being, in fact, a branch of the theory of compound 
interest. 

The Life Annuity (which is generally meant 
when the simple term ‘annmty’ is employed) is 
the principal example of the latter class, and to it 
onr remarks must be mainly directed. In scientific 
treatises on the subject, an annuity is always 
assumed, nnless otherwise described, to consist of 
an annual income of £1, or more simply of 1, pay- 
able at the end of each year survived — the amount 
for any larger sum being easily derived therefrom. 
\\Tien, in addition, a proportion of the year’s 
annuity is payable up to the day of death*^ the 
annuity is said to be complete — the ordinary 
annuity being sometimes, for distinction, referred to 
as a curtate aniimty. By the Apportionment Acta, 
however, annuities ore held as accruing from day 
to day, and therefore as apportionable or complete 
unless otherwise specified — ^the legal and the scien- 
tific practice being thus at variance in this respect. 
^Vhen the first payment is due in advance, the 
annuity is known as an annuity due; and on the 
other hand, when the first payment is not to be 
m^e until the expirv of a cert^ number of years, 
it is called a deferred annmty 
The honour of having been the first to place the 
calculation of life annmties on a scientific basis, by 
applyinjg the doctrines of probabilities and of com- 
pound interest to a mortality table deduced from 
the recorded statistica of an actual community 
(Breslau), belonra to the celebrated astronomer 
royal, H^ey. Sis monogr^h on the subject is 
pnnted in the PAilosmkieai Transactions for Janu- 
ary 1693. When Halley i^te, the Revolution 
government was endeavouring to complete the 
raising of a sum of a million sterling, by the issue 
of l^e annnitiee, offering 14 per cent, during the 
lifetime of My nominee, without restriction of age ; 
thus appreismg selected life-interMts at only a 
trifle more than seven years’ purchase. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Halleys table showed the 
life-interests of young nominees to be worth up- 
wards of thirteen years’ purchase, or nearly double 
the amount charged, money found its way but 
slowly into the national treasury. Adam Smith 
attributes this to the supposed instability of the 
government ; but it may doubtless also be traced 
to ignorance or distrust of Halley’s conclusions on 
the part of his countiymen. Certain it is, that at 
a much la^r period ( 1746 ), an issue of exchequer 
life annuities — again on ruinous terms, and without 
restriction of age~was left to be talcen im mamly 
by Dutchmen, who, being well informs on the 
snb^t of life contingencies through the writing 
of Xerseboom, nominated children, and mostly 
yatmg femmes; while the English subscribers 
selected their nominees from either sex, and of any 
•ge, up to 50 or 60 indifferently. 

I** 180S tbe National Itebt Commissioners com- 
men^ the granting of life annuities, graduated 
at^prdi^ to age, on the basis of the Northampton 
taWe (rf mortality (see Inbtjkance). Previous 


annuity transactions had resulted in heavy loss, 
and It might liave occuired to those lesponsible 
for the new departuie, that that loss was not 
likely to be retrieved by adopting a table which 
had "been pioved to yield a laige piofit when 
used as a basis for life-assurance premiums ! Not 
until 182S, however, and after Mr Finlaison, the 
government actuary, had pointed out that the loss 
from the annuity business was advancing at the 
rate of £8000 per week, was the Northampton table 
abandoned. Shortly thereafter, new tables of 
annmties, deduced from the past experience of 
the government, and distinguishing between male 
and female lives, were issued. Since then the rate 
of mortality prevailing among government annui- 
tants has been re-investigated four times, the most 
recent investigation being that covering the 20 years 
1900-20, which was published in 1924. The annuity 
puces now charged by the government are based 
on this experience, modified to allow foi lighter 
moitality since the successive investigations nave 
shown steady improvement in the vitality of 
annuitants, and to base annuity prices on an actual 
mortality expeiience without making allowance 
foi future improvement would be unsafe. Life 
assurance offices also sell annuities, and an in- 
vestigation into the moi-tality of their annuitants 
over the 20 years 1900-20 was made by a Joint 
Committee of the Institute of Actuaries and the 
Faculty of Actuaries iu Scotland The same feature 
of improving mortality was present among life office 
annuitants, and in 1924 the Joint Committee 
published their Forecast Table as a suitable 
mortality basis for prices of annuities sold in that 
year. 

The interest basis used in the calculation of 
government annuities is dependent on the prices of 
consols at date of purchase. The following table 
gives sample prices while the price of 2i per cent, 
consols is not le^ than £56, lOs. but does not readi 
£57» 2 b. 6d. (L e. interest yield 4^ to per cent. ) : 


OF AN 

Immediate Life Aitnxjity 

A^lut 

Blrtbday 

MjUo Ufe« 

FeisAle 

40 

£16 17 1 

£17 17 1 

4S 

16 14 0 

16 17 9 

60 

14 7 1 

15 15 0 

66 

12 16 7 

14 8 2 

60 

11 8 4 

22 17 1 

05 

9 10 6 

11 8 4 

70 

7 18 8 

9 6 11 

76 

6 9 2 

7 11 11 


Clovernment annuities are payable by quarterly 
instalments on 6th January, April, July, and 
October of each year, and one quarter’s payment 
is payable to the annuitants’ representatives after 
death. Life office annuity quotations are usually 
for annuities payable by niilf-yearly instalments, 
the first six months after purohaae and the last 
iR_ the half-year preceding death, but 
life offices will grant annuities payable as pur- 
chasers may wish at the prices necessary to meet 
their requirements. 

In the Preface to the Report on the Mortality 
Experience of Government Life Annuitants, 1900-20, 
It IB stated that for the 10 years 1913-22 the sums 
government for life annuities of 
all descriptionB amounted on an average to about 
£680, 0(W per annum, while life assni'ance offices 
received, an average sum of over £2,000,000 annually. 
In 1926 the aura received by life assurance ofSoM 
established in Great Britain for the purcliase of 
annuitms was over £2,250,000, while in the same 
year these offices paid out under their existing 
annuity contracts just under £3,000,000. . 

There is another important practical aspect is 
^meh the subject of lire annuities may be viewed. 
Wnile the government and corporate bodies grant- 
ing annuities rely upon the principle of averages 
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ANOMALISTIC YEAR 


ANQUETIL-DUPERRON 


Anomalistic Year is the interval that elapses 
between two successive passages of the earth 
tlirough its perihelion, or point ot nearest approach 
to the sun. If the earth’s orbit had a fixM posi- 
tion in space, this period would correspond with 
that of a sidereal revolution, or the time the earth 
takes after leaving any point of the heavens to 
return to it again ; but" the disturbing influence of 
the other planets causes the perihelion to advance 
slowly (11"‘S annually) in the direction of the 
earth's motion ; so that the anomalistic year is 
longer (4 minntes 39 seconds) than the sidereal. 
The len^h of the anomalistic year is therefore 365 
(lays, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 49 seconds. 

Anom'aly (Gr. anomalia, ‘ irregularity ’ ), the 
angle measured at the sun between a planet in any 
point of its orbit and the last penlielion. It is so 
called because the first irregularities of planetary 
motion were discovered in the discrepancy between 
the actual and computed distance. The anomaly 
was formerly measured from the aphelion, the 
opposite point of the ellipse ; but from the fact that 
the aphelia of most of the comets lie beyond the 
range of ohser^-ation, thepenhehon is now taken as 
the point of departure for aU planetary bodies. 

AnomodontS, an order of extinct reptiles, fireit 
found in the Permian and common m the Triassic, 
intermediate between labyrintbodout amphibia and 
monotreme mammaUa. They are mostly small, 
and are named from the anomalous dentition of the 
first discoveied genera. 

Anona. See Cdstaed-apple. 

Anona'ceae* the Custard-apple (q.v) family, 
archichlamydeous dicotyledons, mostly tropical 
trees aud shrubs. Usually the fruit is succulent 
ami delicious, hut sometimes dry and pungent. 


Anon'TnLOilS (Gr., 'nameless’), a term applied 
to a hook the author of which does not give his 
name ; when an assumed name is given, the term 
Pseudonymous is used. "W^orks of this class 
constitute one of the great difficulties of biblio- 
graphy. 

In Great Britain, till the foundation of the 
FortnigJithj aoA. ^7a«^mJlo^a7y Reviews (1865-66), 
politico articles were gener^y anonymous, as also 
was most of the literary criticism, till the starting 
of the Academy (1869). It is Muerally admitted 
that anonymi^ seci^ the independence of the 
critic, and enables him to write with greater free- 
'rigour, and power j hut it is true that he 
often abuses his advantage, and gratifies under the 
of ^ the anonymous his own personal pique. 
The article on ‘ the fleshly school of poetry ’ in the 
Contemporary Bemeu? for October 1871, wHch drew 
upon ite author mch merited castigatiou from 
Uante G. Rossetti in his famous letter to the 
■^nentBum on ‘ the stealthy school of criticism ’ 
(December 16, 1871), was an example of an 
attempt to preserve anonymity even in a magazine 
where the artides were signed — its author, Kohert 
Bacbananj having used the pseudonym of ' Thomas 
Maitland.' Perhaps the most intolerable abuse of 
anonymity is the anonymous letter, which, even 
when^ the writer is ^own, is legally punishahle 
omy m so as it is slanderous or comes under 
tte mw of Libel (q.v.). See Barbieris Dictionnaire 
^nonpmes et Pseitdonymes (Paris, 
1806, 3d ed- 1872-79), which embraces the titles of 
about 24,000 ivorks, with the names of those who 
pe assumed or known to be the authors: the 
mdexes to Notes and Queries; ‘Olphar Hamst’s’ 
Mandbook of Fictitious Names (1868); Cushing’s 
Intiuils and Pseudonyms (New York, 1886), with 
hifl companion volume, Anonyms (1887); Ealkett 
MO Lamg'a Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseu- 
^ymtnis Literature (4vols. 1881-87; enlarged by 
Kennedy, Smith, and Johnson 1926 et seq .) ; Stone- 


hill, Block, and StonehUl’s Anonyma and Pseu- 
donyrrw, (4 vols. 1926-27). The atandaid German 
work is Holzmann and Bohatta’s Deutsches Anony- 
inenlexikon (1902 et seq.). 

Anopheles. See Gnat, Malaria 

Anoplotheriiim, a genus of extinct Artio- 
dactyla, established by Cuvier from bones in 
tlie gypseous strata of the Oligocene formation 
near Paris. TJiey are found also in the Isle 
of Wight and elsewhere. The teeth differ from 
those of all other Ungulates, extinct or recent. 
There are six incisors, two canines, eight pra- 
molars, and six molars in each jaw — the dental 
formula thus agreeing irith that of the fossil genus 
Palffiotherimn ( q.v. } ; but the teeth are arranged m 
a continuous senes ■\vithout intervening vacancies— 
a crrcumstance very remarkable, as it does not 
occur in any existing quadruped, hut now appears 
in man alone The molars of the upper jaw nave 
quadrate crowns; those of the lower are marked 
with a double or triple C’-esceut of enamel, which 
forms prominent ridges. In some respects, the 
teeth TMemhle those of the rhinoceros, and exhibit 
generalised selenodont charactera— that is to say 
the teeth are crescentic, like those of the Ruminants 
^■^”*i°ating quadrupeds, between which 
and the non-ruminant Artiodactyla the Anoplo- 
therium has been thought to foim a connec&ig 



link ; but in some of the species originally included 
in this genus, aud which are now sometimes ranked 
along with it under the name Anoplotheroids, the 
teeth exhibit peculiaritieB which have led to the 
supposition that their food may not have been 
exclusively vegetable. The snout is not much 
elongated, and it is evident that there was no 
proboscis. The feet are terminated by two toes, 
as in the Ruminantia ; hut they have always separ- 
ate metacarpal aud metatarsal bones, not a single 
canon bone. Several species of Anoplotherium have 
been determined — ^the size of the aTiimfl.! being 
about that of the ass. Closely allied to Anoplo- 
therium are certain other genera, of which Dichodon 
and Dichobune are the most iutoortant. 

Anorthic System. See Crystallography. 
Anorthite. Bee Felspar. 

AnquetUy Louis Pierre, a French historian, 
bom at Paris in 1723, took orders, and, after 
filling educational posts at Reims and Seulis, got 
a_ government appointment under Napoleon. He 
di^, a member of the Institute at Paris, 6th 
September 1806. _ He wrote a histo^ of Reims and 
numerous memoirs on periods of French, history; 
but his great work is his Histoire de Fra/nce (14 
vols_. 1805), continued by Bouillet to 1882 in 6 
additional volumes. 

Anquetil-Bnpenon, Abraham Hyacinthe, 
brother of the meceding, a French orientalist, was 
bora at Paris, December 7, 1731. He first studied 
theology, but finally devoted bimHelf to oriental 
languages, and such was his passion for this study 
that he enlisted as a private soldier for India at 
twenty-thj^ in order to gratify it. The govern- 
jnent having been made aware of this proof of the 
scholar’s amour, made him on allowance so as 
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to enable him to proceed independently. After 
an extensive journey in India, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Surat, where he gained an intimacy wth 
the Pai-aee pnests, and obtained from them manu- 
scripts of the Zend-avesta and the later Persian 
religious books. After the fall of Pondicherry 
( 1761 ), he returned to Europe, carrj-ing with 
him nearly two hundred manuscripts, and soon 
obtained tnrough the influence of the Abbe Bar- 
theleniy a situation in the Bibhotheque Royale. 
His Zend-avesta, oiivrage de Zoroaster, appeared in 
1771, and being the first translation ever made into 
a European tongue, attracted much attention. 
This translation has long been superseded, as it 
■vras made, not from the original, but from the 
more or less inaccurate Persian translation of hia 
Indian teacher. Another important work is his 
Oupnek'hat (1801-2), a Latin translation of two 
manuscripts which contained, an old Persian version 
of the chief Indian Upamshads. It was from this 
translation that Schopenhauer drew that intimate 
acquaintance with Indian philosophy wMch influ- 
enced his own system so profoundly. Anquetil- 
Duperron died at Paris 17th January 1805. 

Ansar s, or NosAifilS, an Arab sect in the hill- 
country north of Lebanon, also now in the plain, 
at Antioch, at Tripoli (in Syiia), and in Cuicia. 
They may be nam^ fiom Mohammed ibii Nosair 
in the 9tli centiiiy ; though Dussaud in bis gi-eat 
work on them (Paris, 1910) thinks the name is 
a corruption of Nassihri, ‘Nazareans,’ because of 
the admixtuie of Chiistianity and Gnosticism with 
tlieir Shiite Mohammedanism and old Syrian natnre- 
woiship. ( See Druses for another eclectic Sj'rian 
sect.) First heard of in the JOtli centar\', they not 
merely reverence Ali, the nephew of Mohammed, 
but practically deify him, and pay divine honours 
to Ills sons or emanations, thus recognising a kind 
of Trinity. They believe in a Mahdi or Messiah 
to come, the twelfth and last of the imams or 
emanations of the divine spirit, and they keep seciet 
their religious rites and grades of initiation. They 
have special religious books ; in their pra 3 'ers they 
turn towards ^e rising and the setting sun; 
they believe In a constant transmigration of souls, 
which for the faithful is a process of purification 
until they reach at length the higher and more per- 
fect stat^ of earthly life, and find places as brilliant 
stars on the horizon- Those, however, who have 
derided or made known the sacred mysteries, or 
who have denied the divinity of Ali, are doomed to 
death, or are transmigrated into Jews, Christians, 
or Mohammedans, or into dogs, swine, and asses. 
The Ansars often defended their freedom irith 
bravery agamst the Turks, The name Anaora was 
also applied to the first adherents of Mohammed. 

Ansbacll (in England often Anspach), a town 
of Bavaria, on the Rezat, 25 miles SW. of Niiruberg. 
It has manufactures of furniture, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, buttons, &c., while duiing the 18bh and 
19bh centuries porcelain was manufactured _ There 
is a brisk horse and cattle market. The situation 
is pleasant, but there are no remarkable buildings, 
except the deserted palace of the former margraves 
of Ansbacdi, surrounded by gardens, and the ^urch 
of St Gnmpert, said to occupy the site of a church 
erected iu the 8th century. The margraves of 
the old principality qf Ansbach (see BATREUTH, 
Graven) were a branch of the family of Hohen- 
zoUem. The last of them gave up his posBessions 
in 1791 to Prussia; and in 1807 Napofeou trans- 
ferred Ansbach to Bavaria. Fop. (1926 ) 21,923. 

Ansdellf Richard, animal and landscape 
painter, was hom at Liverpool m 1816. Abandon- 
iTig hnsiness for art, he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1840, and at the BritiBh Institute in 
1846. A visit to Spain with John Phillip in 1856 


led to a series of Spanish subjects. He thrice won 
the Heywood Medal at Manchester, and a gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. He waa 
elected A.R.A in 1861, and R.A. in 1S70 He 
died 20th April 1SS5. 

Anselm of Caxterbup.V, a scholastic philos- 
opher, was hom at or near Aosta, in Piedmont, 
in 1033. At the age of fifteen, Anselm ardently 
desired to enter the monastic life, but his father 
sternly refused his consent. After his mother’s 
death, he resolved to escape from his father’s oppres- 
sion, and to seek a career across the Alps. Here he 
spent three yearn in Burgundy, and being attract^ 
by the reputation of Lanfrahc, he went in 10(30 
to stndy at the monastery of Bee, in Normandj-. 
Tl^ee years after, he succeeded his master ^ 
prior, and in 1078 became abbot of this monas- 
tery, the most famous school of the 11th century. 
Lanfrauc, who in the meantime had gone to Eng- 
land, and become Archbishop of Canteronry, died m 
1089 ; and the diocese remained four years withont 
a successor, till in 1093 Anselm appointed. 
He was distinguished both as a churchman and a 
philosopher. His numerous embroilments with 
William Rufus and his successor, and the unbend- 
ing spirit which he displayed in these, even when 
subjected to banishment, indicate the vigour and 
resoluteness of his character, as much as his writ- 
ings exhibit the depth and acuteness of his 
intellect. Exiled by Rufus, Anselm returned at 
Henry’s urgent request ; but the new monarch’s 
demand that he should renew his homage, and be 
again invested with his archbishopric, was met with 
on absolute refusal, and led to a second exile of 
two years’ duration. In 1105, however, Anselm’s 
threat of excommunication led to the reconcilia- 
tion of king and prelate, and the compromise was 
devised which, in 1122, was accepted by pope and 
emperor at Worms (^ Inyestitcee). Anselm 
was a second Augustine, superior to elII his con- 
temporaries in sagacity and dialectical skill, and 
equal to the most eminent in virtue and piety. 
Embracing ■without question the doctrines of t£e 
church, mostly as stated bv Augustine, and hold- 
ing that belief must precede knowledge, and must 
be implicit and undouoting, he yet felt the neces- 
sity of a religions philosophy, uiged the duty of 
proceeding from hehef to Imowledge, and sought to 
reduce the truths of religion into the form of a 
connected series of reasoning It was for this 
purpose he wrote hia Momdogion. In his Tros- 
logxon, he strove to demonstrate the existence of 
Grod from the conception of a perfect being, as 
Descartes also subsequently did. Hia Cur Ikus 
Homo (Eim. trana. by Prout, 1887) argues the 
necessify oithe Incarnation, all subsequent specula- 
tion on which it has profoundly izmuenced (see 
Atonement). Besides nis philosophical treatisea, 
bis Meditations and Letters ^ve come down to on, 
revealing bis humble fervent faith, and the tender 
sympathy of his nature. He died April 21, 1109, 
and was buried next to Lanfrauc at Canterbury. 
In 1494 he was canonised, but Dante had long 
before placed him a'mong the greatest saints in 

E aradise. In 1720 Clement XL expressly placed 
im in the list of church authorities. 

See Lives bj Cburt^ (1870, often raiwiatod}; Rule 
(1883), who edited for toe Bolls Soemb Sadners two 
Uvea of Anselm (1884) ; Bagey (in "Sr. 1890); tiare are 
books disonssing Anselm’s pluloiwphj hj Bi^ 11897), 
da Yorges (in Fr. 1901); tiwie are kwalstions from 
Anselm by S. 17. Desae (Cmr J>eui ffarna sad other 
pieces, 1903) and others. See else 'the artiidea Sohol- 
ASnOIBlI, WILUA3C H. 

Anser. SeeGooss. 

A nsg rti* ( Anukariiu i, (dre Apostle of the North, 
was born in Fioaedy in Under the patronage 
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of liOuis le DeliOTinaxTe, he Avent, "with his colleagae 
Authertj to preach Chnstianitj* to the heathen 
Northmen of SlesAAick. He suffered many per- 
secutions; hut hart neA’ertheless such success 
that, in S31, the pope estahhshed an orchhishopnc 
in Hamburg ( transierred to Bremen in 847), and 
An^gar was appointed the first archbishop He 
made several missionary tours m Denmark and 
Sweden, and died in 860 ' at Bremen. See his Life 
by Tappehom ( Miinst. 1S63), 

Ans lian, Ansa?.’, or Axzan, the kingdom of the 
Achfeinenidtp, in eastern Elam, made by Cyrus tlie 
Great the nucleus of his Persian empire. See StiSA. 
Persia (p. 35), Cveus. 

Anson, George, Lord Anson, bom 23d Apnl 
1697, at Shngborongh Park, Staftbrdsbire, entered 
the navy in 1712, and was made a captain in 1724. 
In 1739, on the outbreak of war with Spam, he 
received the command of a Pacific squadron of six 
vessels, with instructions to inflict whatever mjnry 
he could on the Spanish commerce and colonies, 
and he sailed from England in September 1740. 
Vessels, creAvs, and stores were alike indifferent; 
\ex, in spite of all disadvantages, he achiei-ed a 
brilliant reputation by the heroism, prudence, 
dihgence, and humanity he displayed. With only 
one ship, and less than two linndr^ of his origin^ 
followers, but with £500,000 of Spanish treasure, 
he returned to Spithead, June 15, 1744, having j 
circumnavigated the globe in three years and nine 
months. His peiilous cruise greatly extended the | 
knowledge of nairigation and geography. As a 
reward for his services, Anson was made Rear- 
admiral of the Blue (1744); and in 1747, having 
utterly defeated the French admiral Jonquifere, on 
Cape Finisterre, and c^tured £300,000, he Avas 
made Baron Anson of Soberton, and, four years 
later, First Lord of the Admiral^. In 1761 he 
received the high dignity of Admiral of the Fleet. 
He died at his country seat, Moor Park, Hertford- 
shire, 6 th June 1762. Few Avorks have been so 
p'lpuliir as Anson's Voyage round the World (1748; 
eJ. Clowes, 1928), of which, Avhetlier edited by 
Walt'T or Robins, he himself was Airtually the 
author. See his Life Sir John BarroAV (1830), 
or that by Captain W. v. Anson ( 1912). 

^ AnsOillia, a city of Connecticut, lies on both 
sides of the Nangatuck Kiver, 2 miles above its 
confluence A^ith the Housatonic, and 9 miles WNW. 
of Newhaven. It has manufactuies of brass and 
copper, machinery, textiles, and electrical goods. 
Pop. 20,000. ® 

Anspacli. See Ansbagh. 

Ansted, Daatd Thomas (1814-80), economic 
geologist, horn in London, studied at Cambridge, 
Md m 1840 was ajmointed to the chair of Geology 
in King’s College, London, and was elected F.RS. 
^ter he tar^ht at Addiscombe, and the collie 
for civil engin^rs at l^tney. He met his death 
through a carriage accident near Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, 

Anstej, Christopher, bom in 1724, was edu- 
cated at BurA' St Edmunds, Eton, and King’s 
College, Cambridge, of Avhich he was a fellow from 
^4_5 to 1754 . In 1766 he published the NImb Bath 
Gvidt, whose fun and Immour — somewhat faded 
now — achieved a success approached by none of his 
subsequent poems. He died in 1805. 

Anstrnther* Easter and Wester, till 1929 
two contiguous royal burghs on the coast of Fife, 

9 Spies south of St Andrews, Fiahing and fish^ 
Kuing are the staple industries, an additional 
hwbemr (1866-77) being at Cellardyke (in Kil- 
). Easter Anstruther was the birthplace of 
Dr Cb^meis, Tennant the poet, and Goodsir the 
anatmniat* to say nothing of Maggie Lauder ; and 


James Mehull'e aa’rs its minister. With the other 
St AndreAvs buiglis, the Anstiuthers leturned a 
member to parliament till 1918, Avlien they Avere 
meiged in the county. The tAvo burghs and Kd- 
renny (q.A-.) united in 1929. Pop. { 1931 ) 3325. 

Answer* in mnsic, is the repetition by one voice 
or instrument of a theme proposed by another. 

Anta Ants ( Fornucuke, MyrmicidcB ) ai e a group 
of Hymenopterous insects, in the same order as 
Avasps and bees, Avhich they resemble, not only in 
general structure, but in the high evolution of 
their instinctive habits and social life. The Avord 
‘ant’ IS contiacted from the old-fashioned Saxon 
AVord emmet, and ‘pismiie’ is another almost 
obsolete teim The Avhite anta 01 Termites (q.v.) 
are members of an entirely diffeient older — Neniop- 
teia. The ant family is represented by betAveen 
tAvo and three thousand different forms, Avidely 
distributed in temperate and tropical countries. 
Several sub -families are distinguished: (1) Pone- 
rinse, in Avhich the workeiB aiAvaya have a Avell- 
developed sting; (2) Dorylinae, in which the 
Avorker’a sting is sometimes vestigial ; ( 3 ) Myr- 
micinse, in which the workers have a sting; (4) 
Dolichoderinse, in Avhich the sting is usually ves- 
tigial; and (5) Camponotin®, in Avhich the sting 
la a vestige which serves to support the orifice or 
the poiaou-sac. Many fossil ants are knoAvn from 
Tertiary amber. 

Different Forms. — Like moat bees, anta occur in 
three different forms — (a) the perfect females or 
queens, the mothers of new generations; (b) the 
Mort-lived males, which die soon after the ‘ nuptial 
flight; ’ and (c) the Meat majority of worket's, A^ch 
are predominantly females, though rarely sexual, 
and often exhibit different forms according to the 
work which they have to do. In some cases, 
further, there ore distinct classes of workers. 

Structure. — ^As in other insects, the body consists 
of three parts — head, thorax, and abdomen. The 
head, which of course contains the ‘brain,’ is, 
though minute, yet large in proportion. 

Lye-history. — As in many other insects, there 
are four chapters in the hfe-history of an ant — ^vix. 
egg, larva, chrysalis, and perfect insect. The 



Fig. L — A Common Ant [Xiosius jhwus ) : 
B, queen ; 6, worier ; c, male ; cZ, IwB ; e, pupa, 
( Afto Lubbo^) 


minute white or yelloAvish eggs laid by the queen 
in the ant nest, are hatched^in from tAvo to six 
weeks, and develop into white legless larvm or 
grubs. Both eg^ and grubs are carefully Avatched, 
Md the grubs fed, by the ever-vigilant workers, 
dnanks to the abunaant food-supply, which is 
given them in a prepared form, the larvce increase 
greatly both in size and in complexity, and 
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after a period varjong from a few Aveeks to as 
many months, become pupse or chrysalids These 
may remain naked, or may spin silken robes 
or cocoons. The nursing care of the AA'orkers 
does not cease ; the brood is kept clean, shifted 
into the sunshine, or earned off in case of danger. 
Ant pup® are collected and sold both in thLS 
country and on the Continent as food for voung 
birds. After a short while, during Avhicn no 
food is taken, the perfect insects appear, weak 
and helpless, still dependent upon the kindly 
aid of the workers, even to free them from 
their silken birth-robes For some ■^eeks, in 
fact, the workers continue to care for them. As 
in all insects with a similar history, or com- 
plete metamorphosis, the insect has attained its 
full size when it leaves the pupa stam. Left 
to themselves, the males generally die after 
fertilising the queens in the nuptiad flight, but 
the queens and workers may nve for several 
years. Great numbers faU victims to other ani- 
mals — insects, Riders, birds, ant-eating mammals, 
&c. ; and, small as they are, ants are not nnfre- 
quently attacked bv still smaller parasites. 

Food . — The whole food-supply for the inmates 
of the nest is collected by the indnstiious workers, 
or in a few cases by captured slaves of another 
species. The food chiefly consists either of insects 
and available animal matter, or of sAveet vegetable 
substances, such as honey, fruit, and sugar. In 
the Honey Ant, described byM'Cook (see fig 4), 
the abdomen is enormously ^tended Avith honey, 
which is forcibly injected by the normal workera, 
and is afterwards utilised for the young brood. 
When the honey exudes by accident, it is greedily 
lapped im by the workers, but if the honey^ot 
die, both corpse and honey are buned, * The 
squeezed-out honey is said to be sold in Mexican 
markets as the ha^ of a drink resembling mead. 
The harvesting or grain-storing habit, often alluded 
to in ancient literature, and remaining unques- 
tioned in popular belief, was for a mng time 
regarded with considerable scepticism by scientific 
inves^ators. It was questioned in 1747 by the 
Rev. W. Gould, one of the early students of ants 
in Britain, and such authorities as Latreille and 
Huber believed his hesitation to be thoroughly justi- 
fied. The harleycom-like pup® cocoons suggested 
the possibility of mistaken oMervation, whue 
torpor of ants during the winter of northern 
countries did not consist Avith any storing habit. 
Yet the opinion of the ancients was express^ in 
unmistakably circumstantial language, as in this 
r^ulation as to ant-granaties found in the Mishna : 
‘The little caves of ants, when in the midst of a 
standing crop, are adj'udged to the OAvner of the 
field ; of those behind the reapers, the upper part 
is the property of the poor, the lower of the pro- 
prietor.’ The opinion of the ancients has been 
amply confirmed. Thus in 1829 Lieutenant-colonel 
Sykes noted at Poona the large heaps of millet- 
seed stored up by a species of ant which he named 
Atta providens. The same was demonstrated by 
Moggridge in regard to some ants in the south 
of Hurope, while Dr M‘Cook has given a most 
graphic account of the harvesting habits exhibited 
by the agricultural ants of Texas. Moggridge 
also noted that the seeds are somehow prevented 
from germinating but if the process should in 
exceptional cases oegin, the ants are clever enough 
to eat off the radicle. 

_ Ants sxB especi^y fond of the sweet secre- 
tion which flows out freun the plant-lice or Aphids 
(q.v.); and some spemea not only tap and tickle 
the latter to indnoe Hiem to part with their 
honey-dew, but keep them, as Lumssus said, as 
‘eoAVB,’ protecting them in sheds, and yet more 
marveUonsly caring for their eggs. JSeymel breeds 


of aphid ‘cows’ are thus appropriated and util- 
ised, and apparently regarded by these pastoral 
ants as distinctly tdeir ‘ property,’ for the posses- 
sion of Avhich, if need be, they avLU even fight. 
Other insects are sometimes kmilarly utilised. 
Several naturalists, such as Bates and Belt, hai'e 
giA'en A-iAud accounts of the ravages of the DriA'ers 
and Hunting Ants • The dread of them is upon 
ever^' hving thing. Their entrance into a house 
IS soon knoAvn by the simultaneous and umversal 
movement of rats, mice, lizards, cockroaches, 
and vermin of all sorts. When they are fairly 
m, we give up the house, and try to await 
Avith patience tneir pleasure, thankful indeed if 
permitted to remain within the narrow limits of 
our beds and chairs. ’ ‘ Wherever the marauding 
Ecitons move,’ Bates says, ‘the whole ATiimfli 
world is set in commotion, and every creature 
tries to get out of the way. The Tnfi.iTi eolman of 
the army, from four to six deep, moves forward 
in a given direction, clearing the ground of all 
animal matter dead or alive, and throwing off, 
here and there, a thinner column to forage on the 
flanks.’ The blind driver ants of Africa {Anno- 
mina) are perfect nomads, overcoming every 
obstacle in their blind march, and even forming 
‘animated suspension- bridges’ over broad streams. 
Though usefru as scavengers, their unchecked 
multiplication may result m ravages v'er\' much 
the rei'erse of beneficiaL More than a hundred 
years ago, A'ast hordes of Formica saecharivora 
appeared in the island of Grenada, and did the 
greatest damage to the sugar plantations. ‘ They 
descended from the hills like torrents, and the 
plantations, as well as eA'ery path and road for 
miles, Avere filled mth them. Rats, mice, and 
reptiles of every kind became an easy prey to 
them ; and even birds, which they attacked when- 
ever they lighted on the ground m search of food, 
Afere so harassed, as to oe at length unable to 
resist them. Stroams of water opposed only a 
temporary obstacle to their progress ; the foremi^ 
rushing olindly on certain aearo, and fresh armies 
instanfly following, till a bank was formed of the 
carcasses of those which were drowned, sufifieient 
to dam up the waters, and allow the main body 
to pass over in safetA'. Even fire was tried without 
effect. When it wm lighted to arrest their route, 
they rushed into the b^e in such myriads as to 
extinguish it.’ A reward of £20,000 'was offered 
in vain for an effectual means of destroying them ; 
hut' in 1780 a hurricane which tore up the cones, 
and exposed their habitations to a deluge of rain, 
freed the island from this plague. In reference to 
their food-acquixiug hahit^ ants may be classified 
as hunting, pastoral, and agricultural — ‘three 
types,’ as Avebury remarks, ‘offering a curious 
analogy to the thr^ great phases in the histmy of 
human development.’ 

Keats . — ants hve in cliambeied neets. 
These are of very varied construction, from ample 
heaps of loose material to houses of more^m less 
elaborate architecture. Some simply nrilme the 
shelter of a large stone, under whicn they harrow, 
whole others weave a hanging silken nwt; sonm 
bore into old stumps, which they riddle wi^ their 
tunnels, and otheis form a home from leaves glued 
or woven together. Tiie ^mmon yrfkw ant, _F’. 
Jlavct, makes an underground nest, which looks like 
a little grassy mound, per&nated by iimumerahle 
passages, and bometames a foot in hei^t. ,The 
nest m F. ntfa is oft^ twice as lai;^ and exhibits 
a thatch^ ^me, wi^ shutters and 

doors whkdi are tdoSad at night. In South 
America, the ant-hdBs are sometimes several feet 
in height, and internally a marvellouriy 

Comdex and orderiy anangement of chambers and 
eoeidled ‘mason-ants’ use soft 
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clay in forming the roofs and partition of their 
neat chambers, while the ‘ carpenters ’ hollow out 
their houses in trees and shruDs. -F._ Jlavct forms 
its partition-walls of a sort of papier-mache of 



Fig. ii.— Part of a Gallery, with Ant working on tiptoe : 

PoflOJUjmvrniei moh/acieiu, the Agncultuial Ant of Texas 
(From M'Couk.) 

sawdust, earth, and spider's web F. snmragdina, 
on East Indian species, forma its nest of a thin 
shk-like tissne. F. bismnosa, in Cayenne, makes 
a felt of the down which envelops the seeds of the 
Bombas criha; while an East Indian species, 
Myrmica kirbii, forms a globular nest of a con- 
geries of tae-like plates of cow-dung. M nidificans, 
m MalaW and Malacca, forms a nest of some 
papery material which it hxes on a leaf ; and the 
"umbrella’ ant of Brazil was said by Bates to 
thatch its large mansion (sometimes 40 y ar^ in 
circumference and two feet in height ) with circles 
of leaf ‘ cut with accurate precision from coffee and 
orange trees, which they oftentimes strip hare to 
carry out their hold ardiitectnral designs.’ Belt 
has, however, noted that, in Nicaragua at least, the 
leaves are stored until thev decay and become 
covered with a fungus whicii forma the food of 
the ant Roads, tunnels, and covered ways aie 



Fig. 3. — Ant’s Nest (a mound disc) with Boads : 

PogawmTfnnez molifaeient, the Agrlcnltoral Ant of Tessa. 

(From M'Cook.) 

also frequently formed round about the neats for 
safe and convenient transit. Many communities, 
sometimes inclnding alien lodgers, may live within 
the bounds of a large nest, and a single com- 
munity may contain more than half a million 
members. 

Sexes . — ^As has been already noted, on ant’s nest 
contains three kinds of individuals — the crowd of 
workers, the short-lived males, and one or more 
queen-mothers. The workers are really imperfect 
females, and beside the queens, some spemea in- 
clude a third form of female. Though the queens 
are the real mothers, Lubbock baa proved tbat in 
most nests there are a few fertile workers, hut 
their eggs, if they develop at all, seem always to 
produce males. It is generally supposed that the 
ants are able, like bees, to determine, by differences 
of food, &c., whether a given egg will develop 
into a worker or a queen In the couise of sum- 
mer, when external conditions are favourable, the 
winged in^es and young queens leave the nest 
in a marnage-flight, dnnng which fertilisation is 
effected. The columns of myriad insects, rising 
like smoke, and glittering in the sun, atoiactea 
attention long before they were nndei^od. 


‘ Each column looks like a kind of slender net- 
work, and has a tremulous undulating motion. 
The noise emitted by myriads and myriads of these 
creatures does not exceed the hum of a smgle wasp. 
The slightest zephyr disperses them. Dui-mg this 
fii<»ht manv fall victims to the elements and living 
enemies. It is still doubtful how the new nests are 
generally founded, hnt Lord Avebury showed tliat 
an isolated qneen-ant is capable of giving origin to 
a new conimiiniby, while it appears that in othei 
cases an old-established nest may adopt a fresh 
queen, secured by the workers when she falls near 
tne nest from her marriage -flight. Several queens 
may reign together in one nest, and they are always 
treated "^th a loyal devotion, associated, however, 
with a judicious measure of contiol. The Rev W. 
FaiTCn Mlute drew attention to this interesting 
passage from Gould, who has been already re- 
ferrea to as one of the early students of British 
ants. ‘ In whatever apartment a queen con- 
descends to he present, she commands obedience 
and respect, and a universal gladness spreads itself 
through the whole cell, which is expressed by par- 
ticular acts of joy and exultation. They have a 
peculiar way of sHpping, leaping, and st^ding up 
on their hind-legs and prancmg with the others. 
These frolics they make use of both to congratulate 
each other when they meet, and to show their 
regard for the queen.’ As among bees, there are a 
few genera of solitary ants. In these MutillidBe, 
the males are winged, the females wingless, and 
there are no workers. Four forms have been found 
m Britain, one of which, Mntilla eurqpcea, inhabits 
the nests of humble-bees, on which it appears to 
he parasitic. 

ikvmon of Labour ^ and Folymorphism. — There 
is a general division of labour involved in the exist- 
ence of a caste of workers separate from the 
males and normal females. But apart from this 
the workers come to discharge among themselves 
very different functions. The young and the old, 
the small and the large, are set apart for diflerent 
duties. Such division of labour tends, however, to 
produce difference of form (or polymorphism), just 
as variety of occupation tends to do among men. 
Thus it IS not surprising to find in some speciffl 
several types or castes of workers. In the 
Saiiba or umbrella ant of South America, besides 
males and queens, there are ( a ) small ordinary 
workers, ( b) large workers with very large hairy 
heads, and ( c ) large workers with large polisheu 
heads. _ Bates suggests that the last two kmds are 
of use in war as passive butts, ^ as pieces de resist- 
ance, serving as toils against onslaughts made on 
the main body of workers.’ In other cases, certain 
members of the commnnily serve as ‘ animated 
honey-pots,’ with the somewhat tantalising function 



Eig. 4. — Honey Ant {Myrmecoeyatug mexicanus ) : 
a, natoral size. 

(From Hey. W. Fairen "Wlilte.) 


of ' receiving, retaining, and redistributing the 
honey.* Sangninaiy wars between different species 
of ants have been observed from veiy early tunes, 
and the dates of certain remarkable campaigns 
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wavely recorded. The observations of the ancients 
have been verified by Huber -with his characteristic 
carefulness, and Thoreau ^ves a graphic account 
of some of the encounters he ■witness^ during his 
hfe at Walden In some ant communities, mem- 
bers of other species are captured when young, and 
used as slaves As these not only work and forage 
for their masters, but even feed them, the latter 
degenerate, and Polyergiis rufescens is wholly de- 
pendent even for its life on its slaves. Lubbock 
notes how every transition is exhibited between 
bold marauders and enervated masters — ^hopeless 
parasites upon their slaves. Besides the associa- 
tion with aphides already noted, ants tolerate 
various insect inmates within their neats. 

delation to Plants . — ’’^ile flying insects, like 
bees, which cany the fertilising pmlen from, one 
plant to another, have played an important part in 
the evolution of flowers, ants have had an influence 
of another kind. Visits of ants would in most cases 
simply mean a loss of honey ■ndthout any advantage 
to the plant; it is therefore natural that many 
plants should exhibit contrivances for warding off 
the attacks of ants. Moats formed by leaf-cups, 
curved shppery surfaces, narrow or closra passages, 
viscid secretions, bristling hairs, &c. are all effec- 
tive protections against ants. In the tropics, some 
speciM of ants do much damage by stripping off 
the leaves of plants, but in other cases ants may 
be of actual service m driving off more destruc- 
tive species or other insects. The large ‘buU’s- 
hom thorns’ of certain Centi*al American species 
of acacia are tenanted by a species of ants 
{Pseudomynna bicolor), forming ‘a most efficient 
standmg army for the plant, which not only | 
prevents the mammalia from browsing on the ' 
leaves, but delivers it from the attacks of a more 
dangerous enemy — the leaf-cutting ants.’ Moseley 
notes that in the case of two ^ants growing bs 
i^iphytes (q.v.) on trees, a gall-like tumour is 
always formed at their base by ants, without which 
the plants caimot thrive. 

Intelligence . — The senses of ants_ are well de- 
veloped. They are keenly sensitive to slight 
changes of temperature and light, and can both 
percmve rays and hear sounds for which our sense- 
organs are not adapted. Some forms are able to 
make a rasping noise by means of a structore on 
the abdomen, and the solitary ant, MutiUa, utters 
when seized a characteristic note between a buzz 
and a squeak. The highly developed sense of smell 
appears to aid them greatly in ^ding their way, 
in which, however, they are not, at the best, adepta 
They are able to recognise the members of their 
own community even when these are intoxicated, 
or removed from the nest as larvae and brought up 
separately. Several naturalists have shown that 
ants aie able definitely to communicate with one 
another ‘by something approaching to language.’ 
The habits of ants have long formed a favourite 
study of naturalists, and the intimacy with which ' 
they have been studied is, doubtless to some ^ 
extent, the reason of i^eir being so often ^Crred 
to. Their ceaseless indusiay v^en there is work 
to do has become proverbial, while many authori- 
ties have also not^ an indulgence in ‘sportive 
exercises’ or 'play.* One observer, the Kev. W. 
Farren White, describes the exuberance of delight 
exhibited by the iumat&s of a formicarium when 
placed near the fire, ‘ They embraced each other, 
and skipped and danced like playful lambs or 
kittena’ Oareful removal of the dead has also 
been observed. Their ingenuity in economising 
labour, e,g. in dropp^ desirea objects from a 
height to others waiting below — ^in overcoming 
obstacles, e.g. by themselves forming living bridges 
or building more substantial inanimate ones-^in tiie 
aicMtectmal devices exhibited by their maTiffold 


nestis, and in many other ways — Iia^ ijeeoine a 
common subject of deserved admiration, though 
their marvellous powers are associated with ho 
less striking limitations. In their lecognition after 
separation foi months, in their care for the young 
or (li.sabled, as well as in their persistent enmity to 
competing species and communities, ants exhibit a 
considerable range of emotional development. 

‘ When we see an ant-hill tenanted by thousands 
of industrious inhabitants, excavating chambers, 
forming tunnels, making roads, guarding their 
home, gathering food, feeding the young, tending 
their domestic animals, each one fulfilling its duties 
industriously and without confusion, it is difficult 
altogether to deny them the gift of reason,’ or avoid 
admitting ‘that their mental powers differ from 
those of men, not so much in kind as in degree.’ 
There are many authorities, however, who emphasise 
the routine character of ont-beliaviour, their relative 
lack of plasticity or educability, their independence 
of previous experience, and so on, and would con- 
clude that their mental power^ being predominantly 
instinctive rather than intelligent, differ from those 
of the higher big-brained ammals in kind rather 
than in degree. 

See Avebury's Anis, Beet, and Wasp* ; W, 3L Wlieeler's 
Ants: their Structure, Development, and Behaviour 
( 1910 ) ; Auguste Forel’s Social WorldofA nts{ trans, 1928 ). 

Ant&cids are drugs used for the purpose of 
neutralising or diminishing excessive acidity of the 
digestive system, or of the different excretions. 
Substances which act upon the former are ternieil 
direct, and upon the latter remote, antacids. 
Many drugs act in both ways, such as potash, 
soda, lithia, lime, and magnesia, as well as their 
combinations with carbonic acid. Some substances 
— as, for instance, ammoma and its carbonate— are 
only direct antacids, being converted into acids in 
the body, and thus increasing the acidity of the 
urine. Others — like the acetates, tartrates, and 
citrates of the alkalies — are not direct aniacids, 
inasmuch as they are neutral salts, bnt, being 
converted into carbonates in their passage throngu 
the body, they act as remote antacids, and reduce 
the addit}' or the urine. The direct antacids are 
required when digestion is followed bj' the geneia- 
tion of too much acid. When this is confined to 
the stomach, potash is to he preferred, as being 
more readily ahsorbetl, or in tne of aged or 
feeble indiyidnals, ammonia, as being at once a 
stimulant and an antacid. If the acidity exists in 
the bowels, soda, lime, or magnesia is to he given, 
as being less readily absorbed than potash, and 
more likely, therefore, to reach the situation of the 
acidity. The remote antacids are required in eases 
where" the condition known as acidosis exists in the 
blood, and the urine is excessively acid. In such 
cases bicarbonate and citrate of potash are the 
antacids usually chosen. 

AntseuSf in Greek Mythology, a sou of Poseidfe 
and G@, a huge giant in Libya, who challenged all 
strangers who came to Ms country to wresfife inth 
him. No one could throw him, because every time 
he touched the earth, his mother, he received new 
strength- Hercules crushed Mnt by lifting him up 
so that he could not touch tlie earth. 

Antal'cldas, a Spartan politician, eon (rf Leon, 
chiefly known by the celebrated ‘ peace of AataL 
ciilaa,* otherwise ‘ the king’s peace, oondnded ^th 
Persia in 386 B.O. at the close of the Corinthian 
WOT, the fruit of bis skilful diploiBacy wd naval 
operatdonfi. By this Cjwos viu ul tte 

towns on the mainland of Aria SCnor passed under 
Peiaian sway; the AtbeBMraa oMy the 

islands of Lmwoe, Ihrijros, and Skyrps, while all 
the other Greek oifeies ware dedarod independent. 
Spartan infiitence time hecune supreme in Greece, 
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whiiti everything gaiiieil by Athensi in the Peiaiau 
wais 'vvos lost AiibalciJas was ephoi at Sparta in 
370-369. After the battle of Leucti'a lie seenia 
to have lost the favour of Persia. He is said to 
have starved liimself to death on the ill success of 
another mission, probably in 367. See GREECE. 

4ii<:aii&narivo, oi TAXA^.A^Rit’E, the capital 
of Madagascar, has a population of about 92,000- 
It is ftituateil on a hill, in an undulating district, at 
an elevation of nearly 5000 feet aboi e sea-level. It 
is connected by rail" (229 miles, opened 1913) and 
road with Taniatave, the chief seaport The royal 
palace occupies the summit of the hill ; adjoining 
are the dwellings of the chief oliieers of govern- 
ment. There are Anglican and Roman Catholic 
cathedrals, many other chnrches, a iuo‘!qiie, ^vem- 
nient buildings, schools, ho=ipitals, &c The French 
occupied the city, 30th Septeniher 1895. 

Anfa/ra, or Antae, a celebrated Arab chief in 
tlie middle of the 6tli ceiiturj', one of the seven 

g ieta uhose prize -poems were hung up on the 
liaba, and thence calleil Moallahut ; see Arabian 
L INGC-AGE. 

_ Antarctica* Tlie Antarctic regions are essen- 
tially the antithesis of the Arctic legiona. A 
glance at the north and south polar charts shows 
that there is a polar basin — the Arctic Ocean — ^iu 
the north surrounded by continental lands, but 
that in the south there is a polar continent — ' 
Antarctica — surrounded by the ^eat oceans. A 
farther remarkable feature is that if the land 
forming the continent of Antarctica were uplifted 
at sea-level, turned upside-down, and immersed in 
the north polar basin, it would almost exactly fill 
it np to sea-level. The fact that the great conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Anieiica not only 
surround but actually help to form part of the 
Arctic regions, and aiao tiuit for centuries these 
continents have been the home of the civilised 
nations of the world, accounts for the earlier and 
more e.vteimive exploration of the north polar 
regions, wdiich have not only been more accessible 
to these peoples, hnt have also been wrapped up 
with their industrial and intellectual activities. 
The seaich for a shorter route from the "West to the 
riches of the East first atirauiated Arctic exploration, 
and finally led to the scientific exploration of the 
Arctic reborn The reverae has been the case in 
the exploration of the Antarctic regions. 

the Antarctic continent, to which Sir 
John Murray, who did so much in his lifetdine to 
adulate Antarctic research, gave the fitting name 
w * .^taretica,’ is cut off so completely from other 
continental land-maasea by the widening out of the 
^uthem extensions of the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indi^ Oceana uniting to form the Antarctic or 
bouthem Ocean, yet there is very strong evidence 
tliat there was a much greater extenmon of the 
Antarctic land-mass even in recent geological times, 
and that ^uth America, South Africa, A^ustralia 
and New Zealand were formerly eJl nnited witli 
A^arctica (see Antarctic Ocean ). 

Ee^nt expeditione have added mnch to our 
imowledge of Antarctica, Antarctica has an area 
almost equal to Europe and Australia combined 
Comparing its area with that of the other conti- 
nents, we find ; 

5 North America. & 790 000 „ 

4. South and Ceatral Ameilea . 7’l28!l)00 it 

a MTO.OOO „ 

The ooaa^Une is approximately 14,000 miles. The 
con^mit Km almost entirely within the Antarctic 
circle. Graham Land, which pushes well north of 


the ciicle, was found by Wilkins to be cut off by 
a wide strait (Stefdnnson Strait) from a gently 
sloping land (Hearst Lemd). Theie is a deep dip 
in the coast-lme south of New Zealand, where the 
Rosa Barrier almost skiits the 78th parallel of 
latitude, and another to the south of the South 
Atlantic Ocean wheie the Weddell Sea washes the 
shores of Coats Laud and Luitpold Land to almost 
as high a latitude. Although great sti etches of the 
coast-line of this extensive continent have yet to 
be explored, namely, from Enderby to Coats Land, 
from Luitpold Land south of Graham Land to 
Charcot Land and westwaid to Edward Land, 
yet, on the other hand, no less than 3000 miles 
are now relatively well known, including port of 
the coast of Edward Land, and the sea-face of 
the Ross Barrier, the cliff of which only varies 
to a relatively slight degree every year, victoria 
Land, Geoige Land, Adelie Land, Wilkes Land, 
Mary Land, with their ice-ban-iers, and Wilhelm 
Land ; Coats Land and Luitpold Land ; and Charcot 
Land. Less known is Enderby Land. The most 
extensive and the best-known coast-line stretches 
continuously for over 2200 miles from well south 
of the Ross Barrier to Wilkes Land. Victoria 
Land has been more thoroughly explored by many 
expeditions because the Ross Sea offei's the easiest 
I approach to the Antarctic continent. The Ross 
[ Barrier being almost entirely afloat, its seaward 
j ice-cliff, theiefore, technically cannot be considered 
as coast. These expeditions have chosen this 
easier passage rather than meet rebuffs in regions 
like the Weddell Sea and the ice-congested seas 
between Graham Land and Edwaid Land. 

The coast-^e of Adelie Land, Wilkes Land, 
and lands adjacent are also difficult of access on 
account of heavy pack, great glacier ice-tongues, 
bad weather Similarly the supposed coast- 
line between Graham Laud and Edward Land has 
been shut out from the researches of eager and 
capable explorers on account of great difficulties of 
navigation— witness the drift ot the Belgica and 
the voy^e of the Pourquoi-pas ? The interior of 
Antarctica has been chiefly revealed to us by the 
researches of Scott, Anoitage, Shackleton, David, 
Mawaon, Wild, Amundsen, and Byrd. 

Murray always emphasised that there was one 
main continental mass, and this view has more 
recently been supported and emphasised by Bmce, 
Mossman, Rudmose Brown, and others. The ex- 
traordinary view of Sir Clements Markham in 1904 
that there was a strait joining the Weddell and 
Ross Seas was even at tnat time against all evi- 
dence, especially in view of Brace’s discovery of 
Co&ts Land and the meteorological researches of 
Mossman. The remarkable circumstance is that 
this extravagant theoiy has since 1904 been sup- 
^rted by such authorities as the late Sir George 
Darwin, Penck, Mawson, and Griffith Taylor. 
Tim seiche theory of Darwin has clearly been nulli- 
fied by the tourneys of Shackleton, Scott, and 
Amundsen ; _ Penck s meteorological reasons do 
not agree with the more complete meteorological 
cimcloaions evolved ; the geological evidence on 
which Mawson and Grifl&th Taylor rely, though 
more weighty than any other, is insufficient to 
support the theoiy of a strait or belt of low-lying 
str^ching across from the Weddell to the Rosa 
j ^ these geologists has been to 

ainm'entiato between the fmded mountain system 
of Grah^ Land and the plateau formations of 
Victoria Land, but it is by uo means necessary to 
between the systems in spite of a 
do^throw along the east coast of Victoria Land 
m the region of the Rosa Sea and Barrier. For the 
elucidation of actual conditions further expeditions 
order to explore east Graham Land, 
with journeys west and soutli into the interior. 
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and in order to explore Edward Land, with journeys i 
east and south into the interior, as well as a serious 
attempt to demarcate the continental coast between 
Charcot and Edward Land and penetiate into the 
interior at dUferent points along that coast line 
These explorations, apart from what can be done 
by air, promise to be as difficult and dangerous as 
any yet undertaken in Antarctic regions, and it is 
not worth wliile attempting them without strong, 
owerful, and thoroughly equipped vessels directed 
y expenenced ice-pilots and trained oceanographers 
and with etfectively equipped land-parties led by 
geologists and surveyors. 

The general features of Antarctica and its cover- 
ing of ice and snow depend on the geological con- 
stitution of the continent. It seems most likely 
that Antarctica consists of one great continental 
land -mass, with the mighty victoria ■ Graham 
mountain -ranges with an overlapping or break 
somewhere on the Pacific side of the South Foie. 
It is not unlikely that the Victoria Land mountain- 
range pushes across to the Weddell Sea, while 
the Graham Land range mns partly submerged 
in western longitudes over towards Edward Land. 
This theory does not, however, necessitate the idea 
of a ‘gutter’ at sea-level between the two opposed 
Atlantic and Pacific mountain systems. 

To sum up, Antarctica fs probably one great 
land-mass having an approximate area of 3,500,000 
square nulea, with a Pacific -Atlantic mountain 
backbone, continnons but changing in structure, 
rising to a maximum height of 15,500 feet. The 
average height of the Antarctic continent has 
been estimated at from 2500 to 4000 feet by Simp- 
son and others. The land drops abruptly towards 
the sea in western longitudes, and forms a coast more 
or less continuously flanked by lofty mountains, 
with here and there glaciers or ice-barriers pushing 
far out to sea. On we Indian Ocean and Atlantic 
side the land slopes gently in long stretches from 
this mountain-range, and is more or less completely 
covered by an ice-sheet which near the Sontn Pole 
has a hei^t of 9800 feet, with only occasional rock- 
masses like those of AdeHe Land, Wilkes Land, 
GauBsberg, Enderby Land, and Luitpold Land, &c. 
These bre^ the monotony of almost continuous 
nndnlating ice -sheets overlying the land, and 
qnietly descending towards the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, terminating in the sea by ice-walls or 
tapering tongues of ice. 

The (uscoveiy of ArcheocythanidsB in the Weddell 
Sea by Bruce is an indication that Cambrian rocks 
not only occur in the vieinity of the Beardmore 
Glacier, where they were discovered by JJavid and 
Priestley, but stretch across the continent to Coats 
Land and east Graham Land or to both. Other- 
ivise little is known of the geological structure of 
Antarctic lands south of the Atlantic Ocean except 
in Graham Land. On the coast of Graham Laud 
the discoveries of Nordenskjhld have demonstrated 
an Atlantic type of coast-Une comparable in origin 
and structure with that of southern Patagonia. 
Belgian and French explorations have shown the 
west coast of Graham Xand to he of the Pacific 
and the same is probably true of Edward 
, whose granite structure may well represent 
the wom-down stump of a folded mountain-range. 
It is practically only of Victoria Land and of 
Graham Land that we have detailed geological 
knowledge, althon^ Amundsen's expedition made 
some observations on the geology of Edward Land, 
and Mawson carefully examined much of WilkM 
Land and George Land. The mountains of 
toria Land show a faulted plateau stTUctnre which 
apparently continues south-westward in the Oom- 
monwealtk and the Maud Ranges. Probably it 
will also be found in Luitpold Land and Coats 
Land, bat as yet we know nothing of the structure 
SO 


of these tw'o lands. Elevated but almost hori- 
zontal strata of Devonian and Cambrian age are 
exposed in the mountains of Victoria Laud, asso- 
ciated with a certain number of volcanoes along 
the maffir fault line. Possibly the eastern side 
of the Ross Sea is of the same nature, and the 
sea itself lies in a basin depressed by faulting, 
whose southern part, covered by sea and land ice 
and by superincumbent snow, forms tbe Ross Ice- 
Barrier. Wilkes Land — to use a general term — is 
of the same structure as Victoria Land, and so 
probably is Wilhelm Land, although the only part 
of that known is the extinct volcano of Gaussberg. 
East of the folded ranges of Graham Land — the 
counterpart of the cordilleras of southern South 
America — occur several extinct volcanoes. But 
Mount Erebus on Ross Island, off Victoria Land, 
in 774“ S., is the only known active volcano in 
Antarcrica. 

Except on the coastal rocks, where a few mosses, 
lichens, and algae are to be found, and where in 
summer there are numerous bird rookeries, the con- 
tinent of Antarctica is entirely devoid of life. There 
aie no land animals. See Polab Exflobation^. 

Antarctic Ocean. It is not satisfactory to 
confine the Antarctic Ocean to the seas south of the 
Antarctic Circle. A more satisfactory definition is 
that the Antarctic Ocean includes those seas that 
are bounded to the north by the average limit of 
floating ice. 

This boundary may be said to coincide roughly 
with the 50th degree of southern latitude, but it 
bends southward to 57“ S. in the vicinity of Cape 
Horn, north of 40° S. in the South Atlantic Ocean, 
north of 50“ S. between the longitudes of Kergue- 
len and Tasmania, and south of 50“ S. between the 
lon^tudes of Tasmania and New Zealand (see 
ASniralty South Polar lee Chart). This great 
stretch of ocean is foimed by the southern 
extensions of the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific 
Oceans, and is known as the Antarctic Ocean, or 
Southern Ocean. It washes the shorw of Ant- 
arctica, and stretches almost to 7S“ S. in the Ross 
and Weddell Seas, and includes in its area a number 
of islands lying far from neighbouring continental 
lands. The Antarctic Ocean is separated into seas 
which have been given names by recent explorer's. 
Besides the older names of Ross and W eddell Seas, 
we have Biscoe Sea, Davis Sea, D’Urville Sea, 
and Bellingshaosen Sea. Chan, Gerlache, Brace, 
Drygalski, Pilchner, Mawson, and Davis have done 
mnon during recent years to elucidate tbe con- 
formation of the floor of this ocean ; while Ross, 
and later Nares and Wyville Thomson with the 
Challenger, initiated this bathymetrical survey. 
The work of the Scotia is the most noteworthy 
both in the extent of its bathymetrical si^eys ana 
especially their relationship to the position of tiie 
coast-Une of the Antarctic continent— viz. Goats 
Loud in the Weddell Sea — and in the diflcovei^ 
where water of over 3000 fathoms ^vas preyiouafy 
supposed to exist, of important * rises ’ which are 
believed to indicate former land bridges oniting Ant- 
arctica with South America and South Airica.^ Tbe 
discovery of the ^ Scotia Rise,’ as a cootinnatioii of 
the Mid- Atlantic Rise, extenffing for 1000 miles to 
the south of Gough Island, vms most significant, as 
well as that ‘rise ’ connecting Graham Lutd, Soutdi 
Shetlands, South Orkneys, South Sandwich Group, 
South Georgia, and Falkland I^so^ with South 
America. The result of the work of all these deep- 
sea researches is a very oompleto mapping of the 
floor of tbw Antarctic Ocam, so that not only the 
depths hub also the oature of tbe bottom is now 
moderately well known. The coast-line of Ant- 
arctica is surrounded 1^ a belt of bine or glacial 
mud, to tbe narto of which lias another belt of 
diatom ooae wlm^ in places stretches beyond tbe 
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limits of the Antarctic Ocean m above defined 
This nortbera limit of the diatom ooze belt 
abuts as&icst an extensive deposit of clobicenna 
ooze ■which stretches far beyond the northern iimita 
of the Antarctic Ocean. 

The physics of these seas is as yet little worked 
out, although many important observations of 
temperature, salinity, specific gravity, tides, cur- 
rents, &c. have recently been collected ; bnt the 
discussion of these oliservations is yet to be under- 
taken. It is interesting to note, however, that ^ 
in Arctic seas, so also in Antarctic waters, the well- 
known phenomenon of an in'fcermedia'fce waim layer 
of 'water at about 100 fathoms is to he found, 
appearing to indicate a warm bnt more saline 
wedge of water pushing south and sinking beneath 
the colder, but by virtue of its less saline nature 
relatively lighter, water ovei riding this warmer 
laver. Water of very low temperature appears to 
flow out of the Antarctic Ocean, appearing as cold 
bottom water in lower latitudes. More or less noi-th, 
in the latitude of 65° S., there is a continuous easterly 
.surface drift, mainly due to w^terly winds, through- 
out this belt of the Antarctic Ocean, but south of 
this latitude this surface drift ceases to exist, and 
a complicated series of drifts, mainly due to the 
direction of wind, comes into force. These drifts 
are geuerallv known in the Bellingshausen and 
Weddell Seak The drift of the Belgica contributed 
towards the elucidation of the surface drift in the 
Bellingshausen Sea. There the permanent easterly 
drift almost reaches the seventieth degree of 
latitude, while south of 70° _S. the JBelgwa drove > 
mainly towards the west 'with a westerly drift. 
But the drift varied from month bo month, ^d the 
direction of the drift in the same locality at different 
times greatly varied. In. the Weddell Sea the 
researches of the Scotia determined that the 
easterly drift extended to about as far south as 
the sixty-fifth deOTee of latitude, and that in ap- 
proximately that latitude it began to drive to the 
westward. The region of change of drift is maiked 
by*the presence of a large number of icebergs. The 
westerly drift appears to drive from east to west 
along me coast of Coats Land, thereafter to be 
burned into a nortoerly drift along the east coast 
of Grail am Lazid, tnming east again north of the 
sixty -fifth d^^ee of latituda The drift of the 
Detftschiafid and Endurance has confirmed these 
ohservaticms of the Scotia. The nature and dis- 
tribution of ice in Antarctic seas is important 
in relation 'to navi^Ltion, as berm of meat 
size may be found as far north as the norwem 
limi ts of the Antarctie Ocean as above defined. 
Besides bergs there is the ordinary sea ice, con- 
cerning both of which reference should he made 'to 
Bruce’s Polar Exploration. The IcelwrgB are of 
enormous size and of tabular formation, in (mn- 
trost to the more irregular-shaped and smsJl ice- 
bergs of Arctic seas. Relatively few irregular bergs 
are found in Antarctic seas. The tahulat heigs 
are of enormous size, frequently three or four 
miles in length, and occasionally even thirty to 
forty miles or even more. These are calved, off 
preat harriers, such as the Boss Barrier, and the 
^-tongpi^s discovered by Mawsou and Davis off 
the coast of Adelie and Wilkes lionda. The 
distribution of pack-ice and her^, eroedally pack- 
ice» is dependent mainly on 'winos and surface drift, 
and results generally in heavy_ pock hugging 
almost every part of the Antaxctic coast-linci the 
only exception being the comparatively ice-free 
ooaste of the Ross Sea, no ship having ever yet 
hepa stopped from reaching M'Murdo ^und and 
the Rom Barrier. West of Cape Adore, especially 
weeh (rf Ade^ Iiond, no vessel has yet been able to 
penetrate ta the coast except in the vicinily of 
Temunaiion end Cape Ann, and in the 


Weddell Sea, where, although Weddell and 
Morrell weie exceptionally fortunate in 1823, Ross 
in 1843 was beset like Brace in 1903 and 1904, 
Filcliner in 1912, and Shackleton in 1916. Only- 
Til chner reached the land, to be beset and frozen 
in the drifting pack for the whole winter hke 
Shackleton, whoa© ship was crushed. Similarly, in 
the Bellingshausen Sea De Geilache was beset, and 
drifted a whole year out of sight of the coast ; and 
Charcot also was unable to penetrate into the coast 
west of Graham Laud. 

Much has been added to the biolo^ of Antarctic 
seas by the researches especially oi tire Belgica, 
Scotia, Discovery, Gauss, Ten-a Nova, Fran raise, 
Pourquoi-pas ? and Aurora, and reference should 
be made to the scientific reports of theee expedi- 
tions The researches of the Scotia added more 
than any other expedition to our knowledge of 
the deep-sea fauna of Antarctic seas. Antai'ctio 
seas are very rich in diatoms and other algee, which 
often colour the water olive-gieen or blown, and 
quickly fill up tow-nets "with a gelatinous mass.. 
These diatoms form the basis of much pelagic and 
deep-sea animal life, and, sinking to the bottom, 
account for the great circumpolar belt of diatom 
ooze — the position of which does not, however, 
coincide -with the surface distiibution of the 
diatoms, and indica'tes nndei currents to 'the north. 
Birds — especially penguins and petrels — seals, 
and whales aie in turn supporfea by this ya^t 
amount of animal life in the sea, so that as soon as 
the ice breaks up with the advance of spring and 
summer they find their way south— the birds to 
rocky terraces and cliffs bordering this rich sea, 
where they cau find a plentiful supply of food for 
themselves and their young, and the seals to the 
ice-pack, where they bring forth and nourish tbeir 
young, and mate again for the next season. Whales 
abound in these waters so plentifully that dining 
summer months in Antarctic waters south of 
the Atlantic Ocean alone produce to consider- 
ably over a million sterling is taken. Except iu' 
the case of whales, owing to their appaiently 
extensive migratory habits, and in the case of two- 
or three birds for the same reason, the theory of 
bipolarity seems to break down befor-e moderai 
biological research in Antarctic seas; and indeed, 
although many forms appeaj to he circumpolar ip. 
distribution, others appear to he distinctly con- 
fined 'to definite areas. Generally speaking, the 
fauna of the Weddell Sea, for instance, appears to 
be different from that of the Bellingshausen Sea 
and of the Rose Sea. See Poi^ar Exploration, 

Ant-bear» the great ant-eater (see Ant-£ATBR)>. 
also the Aard-vark (q.v.). 

Ant'^oater^ (l) MyrmecophagidcSi a, family 
of South American mammals heloi^ing to the in- 
eect-eating division of the order Edentata. Tho- 
ahsence of teeth, the Ipng head, tabular mouth, 

, worm-like tongue, the mamed development of the 
third digit of the fore-foot, and the insect diet, 
are prominent characteristics of this small family 
The largest form is the Great Ant-eatep 
mccopTuiga or An't-hear, as it is c^ed ip 

' Denimpra, which iohabi'ts sweznpy regions in South 
and Centi^ Amorica. It measures 4 feet in lengtibi, 
not including ihe hm^y ■toil, which is sometipies as- 
long os. the body. The long coarse hajbr is of a dark- 
’ gray colour, end a hlack^and extends feom the- 
, chest acroM the shoulder backwards. The skull ia 
; prolonged hTto a naicrow snout. The ears and. eyes 
are very amsJl . The long worm-lite tongue may bs 
protruded 'to a length of 18 inches from ■wje-'tubiikBr 
mouth at ^e end of 'the muzzle, and m eovMsd 
, wi'th a ■viscid secretion from large glands 'whish 
tend hack over the cheat. By ibis rueans, the- very 
eb uJi d a n t 'termites mr white ante ^ug^t iu giseat- 
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Biuubeis as they issue from the invaded nest, and 
■whipped with e:^raordinary rapidity into the mouth. 



Great Ant-eater {Myrmecophaga juhata). 


The intemaJ opening of the nose is unusnsHy 
far hack in the mouth, as in crocodiles and ■whales. 
The posterior portion of the stomach forms a 
muscular gizzard in adapta^tion 'to the nature of 
the food. THie third digit of the fore-foot is mnch 
larger than the three others, and bears a very 
powerful claw, ■which is used in breaking into the 
-termite neats. In walking, the fore-toes are much 
bent,, the pointed tips are protected hy being turned 
inwsuds and upwards, and the animals thus rest 
their weight in a sort of club-footed fashion on the 
outer portions of the outer toes. The five toes of 
the hmd-foot are almost equal, and hear strong 
claws ; the broad sole rests on the OTound. This 
form is whoDv terrestrial, and has the reputation 
of being slothful, unsocial, and stupid. like other 
insectivorous animals, it can live for prolonged 
periods without food. It spends mnch of its time 
m sleep, liie long snout concealed in the for of the 
breast, the hied and fore claws locked together, 
and the bushy tail thrown over all, as if for a shade 
from 'the sun. Though -the coUar-hones are ru(h- 
meutary, the Great Amt-eater has great strength in 
its fore-legs, and is said to hng like -the hear, so as 
to crush its enemy to deaih. The female bears hut 
one at a birth, and carries it about on her hack 
during its slow growth. The flesh is eaten hy the 
TindiftTiH and negroes. Another much smaller form, 
the Tamandua {T. ^e#ra:d'otc^y^a), is arboreal The 
head is shorter, and 'the somewhat prehensile 'tail 
is scaly below and at the end. The Inttle Two-toed 
Ant-eater {Cydomrus didactyla) is also arboreal 
The flknll is still shorter, the fur is softer, the 
feet adapted for climbing, the collar-bones well 
developed, and the tapering tail thoroughly prehen- 
sile- — (2) The Pangolms (q.v.), or Scaly Ant-eaters 
of the Old World, -thongh closely related, belong 
to a different family, and are discussed elsewhere. 
— (3) The name Aufc-eater is given at the Cape 
of Good Hope to Orycteropus capensis, the Aara- 
vark (q.v.) or Earth -hog of the Dutch colonists, a 
quadruped of about the same size as the great 
ant-eater of America, and belonging to the same 
natuml order. — (4} The Echidnee of Australia 
ore sometimes c^led Porcupine Ant-eaters; but 
tbou^ they agree with the above in the nature 
^ ■^teir food, and in the sharp snout and pro- 
httaible tongue, their general structore is qnite 
difierent. See Echedna. — Mv^ecohius jasd- 
tdVift a szoall marsupial of Australia, is also called 
ant-eater. 

Antecedent* a tem zn Logic, Grammar, sud 
fiifafthmnatieB. in Logie, it is a statement or 
proposition from whnm another is logically da- 
dne^ In Grammar, it is the substantire (-wordl 
or danse) to whidi a reiatire poxnts hack. In 
Mathematice, we speak of the ant^^Gut a 
ratio — ^Le. the first of two terms -vdodi compose 
tile ratio ; the first and third in a> smde* of lour 
proportionals. 


Antediluvian (Lat. ante, ‘before,’ dduvium, 
‘the deluge’) is the word used of anything that 
existed before the flood, in the patnarchal ages 
between Adam and Noah. The word is often 
employed in modem usage for anything antiquated 
or primitive, m a somewhat disparagmg sense. 

Antelopes (Antilojyidee), a family d Mam- 
malia belonging to the order of Kumihants (q.v.), 
and to the hollow- homed section of that order— in 
which the horns consist of a homy sheath, srarronnd- 
ing a bony process of the skull, and are permanent, 
not annually renewed. In antelopes, however, the 
bony centre of the horns is solid and not occupied, 
as in those of goats, sheep, and oxen, to a consider- 
able extent, with cells communicatmg with the 
frontal sinuses. They differ externally from goats 
in their beardless chin, and from them and sheep 
in the al^nce of longitudinal angles or lid^ 
on the horns, which are, however, very gener^y 
marked -with cross rings. The body is slender and 
deer-like, the feet small and elegant, the tail short 
and tuft^ the hair genei^y short, and the colour 
often lively- Some specie, however, have com- 
paratively long hair ; and a few which inhaMt cold 
mountainons regions are clothed with wool mixed 
with longer and coarser hair, as in the Chamois 
(q.v.) of the Alps, Caucasus, &e. ; the Rocky 
Mountain Goat (q.v.) of North America; and the 
Chira of the EJi^ayas. Many species have tear- 
ptt^ below the eyes, as in Deer ( q.v. ). The females 
of nianv species, as of deer, are destitute of horns ; 
and if they alone came under observation, it would be 
difficult to say to which genus they belonged. The 
size is veiy various ; the Guevi, or Pigmy Antelope 
of Africa (Anttlope pijgtncea), is only 8 to 9 inches 
high at the shoulders, whilst the largest forms 
measure 5 or 6 feet. Almost all the species of ^te- 
lopes are peaceable, timid animals, and are distin- 
guished hy agility and fleetuesa. Most of them are 
gregarious. Some inhabit plains ; others are found 
only iu the most inaccessible mountainons repons ; 
whilst others dwell in jungles and deep forests, 
^lany, on the other hand, are water-loving forms, 
and frequent the banks of rivers, Nwth America 
possesses two species, found only in the western 
parts of the omitment, the Prong-hom {Antdoeapra) 
and the Rocky Mountain Goat {0i eaninuit), which 
dqiart considerahly from the typical fthaiTBiCtrf^r of 
the ffifflily. It has been proposed to intnulnce the 
latter as a wool-hearing animal into the Highlands 
of Scotland. The Pnmg-hom sheds tiie boms 
annually like most species of deer. Enrope pro- 
duces only the Alpine Chamois and the Sai^ {A. 
aaim), which inhabits the southern plains of Pound 
and Ku i ^w.. Asia has about fifteen species; bat 
the vast majority are foond in Africa, and partiett- 
larly in South Africa. The very nnmeorous^ forae 
are arranged in sections or groupa according to 
the pecnliarities of the homa find (AJber tfwr- 
acters, but a satisfactory cla^iflcatioa is diffidtil 
The flesh of most antelopes is used for food, and 
they are therefore much imnted. In Africa senoe 
of ■the species exist in great numbers, when 
se^vere drought occuis in the tmimb whieh 
ordinarily inhabit, dense and m^ti t u dhwsss haem 
occasionally appear in the interior of tbe Gape of 
Good Hope, to theterriWe devastation of the 
Even the saigas of the Tatarian plaina 
in herds of many thousands in the end of sntnmu- 
Tiro name antefope » eonsetizam nawo p»- 
tioolariy applied to a apeaks afoo known m 
Goraizum or Indjan Antiwp^ and ■tiro Sa»n. It 


is a imti've of Indi * and the essteni parts ex Ama, 
and is a beautifol teml about S^foet l^h at the 
shoolda:, witk evwt, kmiro, bent in a 

wiralQl tweertootoma The hair isuniionaly 
axeept that, as in many otiier speeros of 
whelep^ ttieia small tufte of bwlfos oatiro 
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knees. It inhabits open plains, and the herds 
exercise great -watchtnlness Its fleetness is such 
that ^eynounds chose it in vain ; and it can easily 
bound over an inclosure of 11 feet in height, or 
over a distance of 10 or 12 yards. The flesh is held 
in small esteem, and the animal is less than many 
of its congeners an object of the chase. — The Saiga 
is a much less graceml animal, ■ndth short, some- 
what IjTe-shaped horns in. the males only. These 
are used by the Russians and Chinese for the 
manufacture of many articles of domestic economy ; 
and it is chiefly for their sake and that of the sIm 
that the saiga is hunted, the flesh having a dis- 
agreeable taste, which is ascribed to the salme and 
aromatic plants of the steppes. — The Dzeren (A. 
ffutturosa), sometimes called the Chinese Antelope, 
and known among the Chinese by a name which 
signifies the Yellow Goat, is an inhabitant of the 
arid deserts of Central Asia The flesh is highly 
esteemed. It derives its specific name from a large 
movable goitre-like protuberance on the throat of 
the old males, produced by a dilatation of the 
larynx. — The Addax or ^Tubian Antelope (A. 
ndiaxja which was known to the ancients, and is 



Addax (Aritilope addax). 


mentioned by Pliny, has horns very similar to those 
of the Indian Antelope, but is a larger animal, less 
^ceful, with a slight mane on the neck, a tiift of 
long hair on the forehead, and lar;^ broad hoofs, 
adapted for treading on fine and loose sands. It 
inhabits the deserts of Central Africa, and, con- 
trary to the usual habits of the ^enns, is said not 
to Im gregarious, but to live in pairs. The Chikara 
and^ some other Indian 
species are distingnished by 
two additional nmimentary 
boms in front of the ordi- 
nary horns, and immedi- 
ately over the orbits. The 
clulcara inhabits thick for- 
ests and jungles. Like the 
addax, it lives in pairs; 
as do also the Btein-bok 
of South Africa, an ex- 
tremely graceful species, 
and the hJeene-bok of the 
same country- [A, perjtu- 
mlla), a beautiful and active 
little creature with very 
small horns. The kleene- 
hok is of a mild and gentle disposition, and ex- 
tremely capable of domestication. The Gazelle 
(q.v.) of North Africa {A. dorcas), one of the 
specie knoivn to the ancients, is very frequently 
domesticated; and from its gracefnlne^ of form, 
its gentleness of manners, and its bright black eyes, 
-has afforded to the Arabian poets one of their most 
favourite objects of comparison. The Sontii 
African Spring-bok (q.v.) is another very beanti- 
ful fpeciea, and is frequently domesticate by the 
colonists at the Cape of Good Hope. Among the 
numerous species which that country produced 



Head of Chikara. 


may he mentioned also the Blauw-bot (A. leu- 
cojohcBiis], now extinct ; a survivor is the Kaffrarian 
Oryx (q.v.). Still more worthy of notice among 
the South African species, but in some measure 
departing from the strict antelope type, is the 
Eland (q.v.), the largest of all the antelopes— an 
animal which may probably be found valuable in 
domestication. The Koodoo is another noble species 
allied to the eland. The Nyl-ghan (q.v.) of ^dia 
and the Gnu (q.v.) of South Africa are also among 
the largest antelopes, but depart still further from 
the generic type. Less different from the ordinary 
type, hut atm with a marked approach to a bovine 
appearance, are the Bnbalis of the ancients, 
frequenting the north of Africa, and the nearly 
allied Kaama or Harte-beest of the Cape of (jood 
Hope. The flesh, skin, and homa of the antelopes 
have been widely utilised from early times. Ante- 
lopes may be grouped according to habitat, as 
desert, bush, rock, and plain forms. The Tndia.n 
antelope is sacred, and the exaggerated development 
of a single horn in a Chinese antelope may have 
favonrenthe unicorn myth. See The BooL of Ante- 
lopes, by Sclater and Thomas (4 vols. 1894-1901). 

Antennsey or feelers, the anterior appenda^ 
on the bead of crustaceans, insects, and myriapod. 
The typical crustacean, such as a lobster, has two 
pairs of feelers, while insects and myriapods have 
only one pair. The name may also be applied to 
sensory processes on the head of some marine worms. 
They are really ‘ head-legs ’ modified for sensoiy 
pmposes, and consist of a long series of joints, 
sometimes over 100 in number. They are supplied 
with nerve branches, and are used by the nnimnlH 
for feeling their way, for testing snrroimdmg 
objects, and apparently for communicating with one 



Yarions forms of Antemus. ( From Boget.) 


another. Graber demonstrated the olfactory fane- 
tion of the antennee of the cockroach, hat some 
insects can smell their food even when robbed of 
their feelers. The smelling bristles of the blowfly 
occur very abundantly on the third joint of the an- 
tennae, Peculiar sensory cones and knobs occur on 
the antennae of some myiiapods. The sra all antennee 
of the lobster bear olfactory bristles, and have an 
ear lodged at the base. And in short there are 
numerons observations to justify the genered state- 
ment that in many cases the antennae are sensitive 
to smell, sound, and probably taste. Deprived of 
its antennm, an ant, for instance, is peculiarly help- 
1ms. — For antennae in the sense of aerial transmit- 
ting and receiving wires, see Wireless Tele- 
graphy and WiRBLEas Telephony. 

Antennarla, Cat’s- root, or MoTmTAiiT 
Eterlastinq. See Cttdwbbd. 
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Anteqnc'ra. (the Antiquaria of the Homans), 
an important town in the Spanish province of 
Malaga, in a fertile plain on the left bank of the 
Gnadalliorce, 50 miles AVSW. of Granada. Held 
by the Moors from 712 to 1410, it retains some 
portions of a commanding Moorish castle and of 
the ancient walls. It has a trade in oil and fruit, 
and some manufactures of woollens, silks, leather, 
and soap. Pop, 31,500. 

Antlie'lia (Gr. anti, ‘opposite,’ and Mlios, 
*ann’), or Glories, aie luminous rings seen by 
an observer on a cloud or fog which lies opposite 
to the sun. They occor chiefly in alpine and 
polar regions, and are only seen when sunshine 
(rarely moonshine) and cloud, or fog, occur at the 
same time. They appear in the foUoiving way : 
TVhen, fiom an elevated position — as the mast of a 
ship or the ridge of a hill — the shadow of an obseiwer 
is projected by the snn on a cloud or fog, he sees the 
head encircled by a gloi'y or luminous ring, diminisli- 
log in brightness as it leaves the head as a centre, 
"when the sun shines brightly, and the fog is dense, 
four (or even five) concentiic linga may be seen 
by the observer round the shadow of liis head, 
having their common centre in the point where a 
line from the sun through the eye of the observer 
meets the fog. When the phenomenon assumes 
this form, the rings are more or less coloared — the 
colours of the two inner rings being generally 
brilliant, those of the third moie faint, while those 
of the outermost are scarcely peiceptible. This last 
has an angular radius of about 67°, and is very 
seldom seen. It beais fieqnently the name of the 
Circle of Ulloa or the WTiite Rainbow. A pheno- 
menon snbstautially similar to the anthelia occurs 
when, the sun being near the horizon, the observer 
sees an aureola surrounding the shadow of his head 
cast upon glass or corn moistened with dew. See 
Halos (for cause, Brocken Spectre, &c.); also 
Ditfraction, Light, Rainbow, Refraction. 
Anthelmintics. See Yebaufuges. 

Anthem, a shortened form of Antiphon (Gr. 
anti, ‘in return,’ phone, ‘voice;’' a piece song in 
alternate parts), a species of mnsical compositdon 
introduce into the service of the English Church 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and appoint^ to be sung 
daily, at morning and evening service, after the 
third collect. The words of the anthem are taken 
from the Psalms, or other suitable parts of the 
Scriptures, and the music is either for solo, soli, or 
chorus, or a mixture of all three. In its ori^, 
musicaJ construction, and use it is similar to the 
motett of the Catholic Church, which name has been 
retained by the Lutheran Church. The word is 
also loosely used, in such phrases as ' the National 
Anthem,’ for what is rather a hymn. See Anti- 
PHONY, Hymn, Motett, National Hymns, Ser- 
vice (Musical). 

Ant.hftmis . See Camomile. 

Antber. See Stamen. 

Alitlieridilim» the male reproductive organ 
of many cryptogams (see ALO^, PERNS, Hosse- 
TAii^ MOSSES, &C.). It may consist of a single cell, 
but is usually a multicellular sac, within which the 
thread-like male r^roductive elements oi anthero- 
zoids are produced. These are liberated by the 
rupture of the antheridium waD, and the anthero- 
zoid is enabled, by means of the lashing movement 
of its cilia, to reach and descend the tubular 
pafflage of the archegonium to the female call, 
which it is its function to fertilise. 

Antboceros. a genus of Liverworts (g.v.). 

Antbocy ania, a name given to a group of non- 
nitrogenous glucosides, to which flowers owe their 
ooloum— blue when the anthocyanin is dissolved in : 
alkaline ceR-sap, red when in acid, violet when in { 
neutral ; hence the change &om red to blue in such i 


flowers pa the forget-me-not, as the cell-sap changes 
from acid to alkaline. In conjunction with chloro- 
phyll and other pigments, anthocyanin plays a 
part in the colouring of leaves and fmits. 

_ Anthorogy, from a Greek word meaning 
literally ‘a collection of flowers,’ is a title given to 
a work consisting of a series of choice thoughts, 
generally used solely of collections of poems. By 
far the most impoitant is the Greek anthology, 
though the Latin anthology is also famous; 

Greek Anthology . — The first Greek anthologj’^ 
deserving the name was compiled ^ Meleager of 
Gadara, in Syria, about 60 B.C. He callea it a 
‘Garland’ {Stephanos), and included in it poems by 
himself and forty-six earher poets— Arcmilochns, 
Alcmus, Anacreon, Simonides, Sappho, and others. 
This collection was added to by four successive 
editors, and m the 10th century Constantine 
Cephalas made a new coUectiou, containing the 
be^ in the earlier ones, with some additions. 
Maximna Planudes, in the 14th century, by Ms 
tasteless selection from the work of Cepi^as, 
rather spoiled than increased the already existiiig 
store; But his excerpt was the only ontholo^ 
known in the West until the 17th century. It 
was printed at Florence ly Lascaris in 1494 and 
frequently re-edited, and translated by Grotius. 
Meanwhile, Salmasins had discovered in the 
Heidelberg Library (1606) the only extant manu- 
script of the older richer anthology of Cephalas, 
and copied it. The Heidelberg MS. was sntee- 
quenbly earned to Rome and Paris, retnmiiig to 
its old home in 1S16. 

The Greek anthology contains specimens of 300 
Greek poets at all periods of Greek civilisation— 
the old Hellenic, Alexandrian, and Byzantine, 
heathen and Christian— and la invaluable as a re- 
flection of Greek thought, mainly in its most human 
side, illustratlDg, with a fnllness not elsewhere 
found, domestic life and private feeling. Love 
songs, Avitty verses, and devout sentiment are 
fonud there side by side ; the terse, pithy, digni- 
fied poem suitable for inscription (epigram in the 
old sense; see EPIGRAM) of the ancient time is 
followed the florid, ornate writings of the latei 
period. Nowhere is there to be found a richer 
variety of poetic life, greater delicacy of sentiment, 
a more joyous serenity, a greater abundance of 
wise, true, and humane thoughts, than 6|m.rkle in 
the pages of the Greek anthology. The anthology, 
as Salmasius copied it, was not published till it was 
included by Bmnck in Analecta (1772-76); and 
tliis was saperseded by the standard Anthologia 
Grceca of F. Jacobs (ISvols. 1794-1803; improved 
in 1813-17). The edition in Bidot’s Bibliotheca 
(1864-72) is admirable. W. R. Paton’s gives an 
English translation of the whole. Good selections 
from the anthologj' are those of Weicherfc, Jarabe, 
Meineke, and Maokail (with prose translation). 
There are English translations of selections by 
Wrangham, John Sterling, Merivale, Maegr^or, 
Gaiuett, Leaf, &c. See the little work on the 
anthology by Lord Neaves; Symond’a Sittdiet of 
the Greek Poets ; Butler’s Amarimth cavi AsphodeL 

Latin Anthology . — The ancient RDmaiie had ito 
proper anthologies. In 157^ Scaligw pubiished at 
Leyden, in imitation of the Grew anthfdogy, a 
Latin authology, under Hie tiHs Fistenfin 

Paitarum, anaHtthSus one at Paris in IMO. A 
laiger Ai^haUqgia was issued at Anaterdam ( 1769 
aud 1773 ) by Peter Bormaan the YoangBr, a better 
arranged pditiOTi of which was paMiriied by Meyer 
iu 1^. The first critioal Latin anthology was 
that of Riese (1888-70), watainiiig 842 poems of 
very varioas merit, Tam is one by Tyrrell ( 1901) 
and one in the ‘Gekkw Treasury Smes’ ( 1909). 

Iftetatore u exHemely rich iu autbologifiB, 
whieh ccNPsist semeHmes cd exriaets from the beet 
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poets, arraJiged according to the sul)ject, and some- 
tiimps of ‘ beauties ’ of their best poets, with bio- 
fiTaphical notices, which are either placed in ctoono- 
logical order, or according to the countries in 
which the authors live^ The Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish literatures are rich in antholoaes ; there 
.ire also Tatar, Indian, and Chinese collections of 
a similar kind. 

The Gulden TreasuTy of the Best Soyigs and 
Lyrical Boems in the English Language v 1861 ), 1^ 
F. T. Palgraye, is a brief English anthology (2d 
series, 1897). It has had many suceeasors, among 
which those of Sir A. Quiller-Couch are notable 
A larger selection is the English Poets, edited by 
T. H. Ward (4 vols. 1880; voL v. 1918). 

AnthonomnS, a genus of Ijcetles^ to which 
belongs the Cotton Boll Weeiil See Weevil. 

In fhoTiy, St. See (for both saint.s) Antony 
(St). 

Anthoxantlmm. See V ernal Grass ( Sweet). 

Anthozoa^ one of the tliiee classes of Coelen- 
terates, including sea-anemones, dead-men’s fingers, 
corals, &c. ; now uanaJly called Actmozoa (q.v. ). 

Anthracene, obtained in the distillation ol 
coal-tar, is the somce of artificial Alizarin ( q.v. ). 

Anthracite or Stone Coal is black, has a kind 
of iridescent or metallic lustre, is not readily ignited, 
and bums nearly without smell, smoke, oi flame 
(hence sometimes called blind-eoal), giving out an 
intense heat. Consisting almost entirely of carbon, 
and containing only a small pioportiou of volatile 
matter, it is a land of natural coke, and is 
employed in the burning of lime and bricks, the 
reduction of iron, &c. 

Anthrax, a destructive disease of sheep and 
cattle, horses and camels, is also known as Splenic 


Anthrax, or Wool-soi-ter’s Disease, in which the 
I spores are probably inhaled, and enter the blood 
from the respiratory organs — cases are rare, and 
death usually occurs between the third and seventh 
day; External Anthrax or Malignant Pustule, in 
which the bacilli are introduced through an abrasion 
or wound of the skin. Energetic treatment by 
excision or cauterisation may save the patient 
from a probably fatal issue. In 1881 Pasteur 
announced that by cultivating the bacillus causing 
the malady he was able to obtain a form which 
produced in sheep and cattle inoculated with it 
a modified anthrax much less virulent and fatal 
than the ordinaiy disease, and that the animals 
thus treated were proof against the ordinaiy anthrax 
poison. Pasteur’s method is largely employed on 
the Continent, fiequently, though not always, with 
success. By Sclavo’s serum treatment in Italy the 
mortality in eases of anthiax in men was in 1900-4 
reduced from 25 to 4 per cent. ; m Britain it re- 
mained at 25. Klein found that the blood of white 
mice killed by anthrax produces a mild protective 
attack in sheep. Amon^ other difficulties in the 
way of accurate results is the veiy different sus- 
ceptibility to the disease even of different breeds of 
the same species of animal ; one breed of sheep 
mpy be killed by a vims which produces a 
mild protective attack in another. At nest, more- 
over, the immunity seems not to last above a 
year. 

Anthriscns* See Caucalis, Chervil. 

Anthropoid Apes, the highest and most' 
mam- like monkeys, including Gorilla, Chimpanzee, 
Orang-utan, Gibbon, and several othei species. 
They are technically deBcrihed by the Linnaeau 
title Anthropomorpha, and readily distingnished. 



Apoplexy or Splenic Fever, and in mm as Malignant 
Pustule or Wool-sorter’s Disease. In the most 
acute cases the animal falls as if it had received 
a severe blow, and goes into convulsiona j the pulse 
is quickened, and the breathing becomes rapid and 
laboured, and death follows in a few minutes or 
hours. In less acute cases a fatal tenninatiou 
iWaa^y occura witliin two days. Anthrax does not 
readily attack man, and is very rarely communi- 
cated by one honian being to another. It occurs 
in timw whose oronpatious bring them into contact 
wife diseased ani m a ls and their hides or wool, such 
as butcheiB, fartieiB, and porters. In Britain the 
source of infection is generally imported wool or 
hides. Two distizict forms aoc met with : Internal 


m tail-less, Bemi-erect, and long-armed, from the 
dog-like apes (Oynomoi'pha), whioli have also a 
pftrinbion between the nostrils (Catar- 
rbi ui ), and also inhabit the Old World. Vvitb the 
decidedly lower flat-nosed New- World monkeys, 
OT Platyrrhini, there is no possibility of confusion. 
The anthro^id apes are all arboreal, and inhabit 
Africa, Soum-eastem Asia, and the Malay Archi- 

S elagp. In all, about a dozen species have been 
esmbed with inore_ or less definiten^s. The 
fondly is of special interest and impoitanee in 
connection with the views held by evolutionists 
as to the descent of man. It is recognised by 
^atomists that ^ the attempts to establish a 
fundamental distiuotion, on anatomical grounds, 
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between the physical striicbnre of the higher 
apes and that of man are futile. Generic differ^ 
ences, indeed, there are in abundance, but these 
establish only a difference of degree, and not of 
kind- Thus, in man, the ^eat toe is not oppos- 
able to the others for grasping purposes, the angle 
between the face and the top of the skull does 
not exceed 120°, the teeth form an uninterrupted 
series, and so on ; while the strong spines on 
the back of the gorilla’s neck, the very marked 
eyebrow ridges in gorilla and chimpanzee, the 
especially long arms of the gibbon, and the pro- 
truding jaws of aU the anthropoids, are equally 
characteristic adaptations to different ways or life. 
Even in the minutifie of blood-vessels, mnscles, 
nerves, and brain-convolntions, impartial observers 
have demonstrated the closest resemblance. The 
differences of structure between the lowest mon- 
keys and the higher are far greater than those 
between man and any anthropoid ape, the resem- 
blances being especially obvious when young forma 
are compared. In their expressions of cerebral 
activity, whether intellectual or emotional, the ; 
anthropoids come in some respects very near the 
lowest nnman tribes. 

On the other hand, while it is impossible to 
establish any fundamental diatmction m physical 
structure between Homo and the Anthropomoipha, 
there is among evolutionists an equal consensus of 
opinion as to me impossibility of regarding an ape 
of any existing anthropoid species as in the direct 
line of human ancestry. As regards brain-structure, 
the most man-like ape is the orang, while the chim- 
panzee has the most closely related skull, the gorilla 
the most human feet and. hands, the gibbon the 
most similar chest. The study of anthropoid 
fossils has not yet discovered the remains of any 
form which cau be accepted as the *mia.smg link,* 
although extract anthropoids, such asDryopithecus, 
Austr^opithecus, Pithecanthropus (q.v. ), stand 
more or less near the direct line. See Harwin’s 
2>c3cen« qf Man, Heeckel’s Anthropogeny, Huxley*a 
Man’s PlcLCA in Nature, Hartmann’s Anthropoid Apes, 
and The Great Apes by R. M, and A. "IV. Yerkes 
(1929), See also Evolution, Man {Descent of)\ 
and Ape, Chimpanzee, Gibbon, Gorilla, 
Monket, Orang. 

Anthropol'atry, the worship of man, the 
giving of divine honours to a humau heiug. The 
early Christians accused the heathen generally of 
antbropolatry, and opposing Christian sects weie 
not slow to use the teim of one another, especially 
in connection vuth the doctrine of the person of 
Christ- The followers of Apollinaris were specially 
charged with this heresy. See also Apotheosis. 

Anthropologry ( ‘ science of man’j is the most 
conipreliensive term applicable to that branch of 
knowledge of which mankind forms the exclusive 
subject. Taken in its widest sense {general anthro- 
pology), it inclnd^ allsnboi'dinate divisions ; of these 
the most oomprehensivo ara (a) Physical Anthro- 
pology, the main subject of the ensuing article; 
and 16) SoaaZ or Guttural Anihrcpolc^y, deming with 
man aa a social being, and studying the develop- 
ment of his material and moral culture. See, m 
this work, such arrici es as Religion , Images, Magio, 
Witohgraft,Marriage,Totemism,Bueiai.,Abt, 
akoETHNOLOGT, PHItOLOGT, TECHNOLOGY. 

Physical or special otaliropology deals with the 
Sominidcs as the chief branch of '^e group of 
Primatas, and mcnw particnlarfy with their relations 
to the Biithropoid nzemiMM ox that group, ^lera 
anthropoids are the African gorilla and chimpanzee 
and the Asiatic gibbon ana orang-ntan, who are, 
in fact, the nearest aldn to the han>an group. 
According to the now almost universally accept^ 
principles of organio evolution, this Mssiip is not 
merely physicarbnt tl^t is to say, xt is not 


merely an outwaid somatic resemblance, but an 
intimate connection based on common descent, or 
rather ascent, fioui eailier or more primitive forms. 

The human group, however, does not spring from 
any of the lining anthropoids, but from a more 
generalised simian type from which all alike are 
derived independently. 

The Anthropoid Stem. — The earlier remains 
are nob necessarily the lovest in mental capacity 
aa had hitherto been supposed, or rather taken as 
a matter of couise. Indeed, Ihofessor Sollas does 
not hesitate to say that ‘ the primitive inhabitants 
of Fiance were distingmshed from the highest 
civilised mces, not by a smaller, but by a larger 
cranial capacity ; in other words, as we proceed 
backwards in time the human crane increases in 
volume.’ Tills, of course, is only partly true, nor 
does intellect go altogether by cnbic centimetres. 
But, as far as it goes, it helps to explain the extra- 
ordin^y mentel powers of Pafseolithio man, 
especially durin" the Auiignacisn and Magdalenum 
divisions of the Old Stone Age. ‘ W e know, ’ writes 
Professor A. C. Haddon, a cantions and dLcrim- 
inating student of this period, ‘that they bnxied 
their dead, and in some cases provided weapons and 
food for use in a future state. Their inventiveness 
is proved b;^ the variety and gradual improvement 
in the tecbmqne of their tools and weapons. Hieir 
carvings in the round or low relief, tneir spirited 
engravings on bone and ivoiy, and their wonderful 
nmral paintings, whether in outline, "haded mono- 
chrome, or polychrome, evince an a%tonL>liing les- 
tlietic sense and technical skill.* Even EoantlinTpu? 

{ q v. ) had aa big a brain as some members of liv iiig 
races — Veddahs, Papuans, Australians. Pjtliei-an- 
thropus, indeed, had out 900 or 940 cubic centimetres, 
blit this is explained as an axiested development in 
a side branch of the human tree. ‘ The conclusion 
is inevitable, * says Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
‘that the main cubic evolution of the human brain 
tookplace during antecedentTertmrv time, andnot, 
as we formerly thought, during the Qaatemaiy age 
of man or Glacial period.* Some therefore pnsh 
back the date of divergence between man and apes 
beyond the beginning of the Miocene. On this 
th^ry the high apeci^isation of the apes for tree 
life in the Miocene was not shared by man. The 
arboreal stage in his ancestry was earlier. 

Here it should be stated that it was the appear- 
auce of Darwin’s Origin of S^teeies by Natural 
Selection which, by giving unity of the organic 
world, establish^ the necessary connection between 
the mammalian, as between all other orders the 
animal kingdom. Y^ith the abolition of fixed 
species all was changed. ‘The whole seieuMfo 
and literary world, even the whole edncated pablic^ 
accepts, as a matter of common knowled^ the 
origm of species from other allied speeias]^ ^le 
oriunary process of natural Mrth. The id« of 
special creation, or of any altoOTthm: Meeptkmal 
mode of production, is ateolutmy extinct 
this vast, this totally nnprecedmited, c hang e in 
public opinion has been the result of the work of 
one man.’ These words are by Alfred Snss^ 
Wallace, who, hims^ a oo-workm* with Darwin, 
did jointly with him few the otgaaie woild w^t 
Newton by his laws gravitatKwi bAd fioBB tot 
the inorgamc. _ . _ 

Genesis or the Hominiba. — -P assing now from 
the anthropoid group as a n^obs to ito enlminatoon 
in man, it most now be adted what vital connection 
if any, lies between the two gronjpa. It may hers 
be stated that a sotuht^wr ‘missing link’ was 
found in 1893 by Dr Engsos 3>ul^ m tlie fos^ 
h'ottiait remAistf dlSBOOwred by bin Triiiii m 
Boat Java, ahd sonstooolj known as PiOueanthropm 
ermotts, S 9 named by Irim. These were a ^nll, 
and n nrsnr, wtiieb, although stoewn 
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about, are allo-wed to have formed parts of one 
body, and that almost certainly human or proto- 
human. Three femora "were found later in material 
brought away in 1900. They occurred in some late 
Phocene or early Pleistocene beds, and if human 
would thus set the origin of man back some four or 
six hundred thousand years. But, of course, opinions 
differ, some holding them to be purely simian, 
others purely human, and others again inter- 
mediate, BO that for the present we must be satis- 
fied with Dr "W. Dackwortn’s pronouncement that in 
P. et-ecins ‘ we possess the nearest likeness yet found 
of the human ancestor at a stage immediately ante- 
cedent to tlie definitely human phase, and yet at 
the some time in advance of the simian stage.’ 

Bub while P. erecfus thus remains for the present 
the starting-point in the history of mankind, several 
other relics nave been brought to light both before 
and since its discovery, by which the organic 
evolution of the species may be traced back to 
extremely primitive forms. Appended are a few 
of the more conspicnons finds : 

Neanderthal (q v. ), near Dusseldoif, aknll found 1866’ 
enormous supercLhary ndges ; one of the most ape-like. 

La Naulette, near'Dinant, Belgium, lower jaw, highly 
prognathous. 

La Leniae, Upper Loire, two retreating frontal bones, 
glabella very prominent. 

Krapina, in Croatia, the rem ains of some ten fossil 
men m a cava or rock-shelter, with rhmooeros; at 
least one frontal bone distiaatly letreatmg ; hrow-iidge 
prominent; no nVnn proper; generally of Keander 
type ; Monstenan dress^ stones. 

Le Maustier, VAzSre Valley,, a complete skeleton ; flat 
retreating frontal; thiok brow -ndges; ohinlass; high 
prognathism ; Neanderthal type. The name Homo tturus- | 
tenenns has been given to this man. ! 

Brux, near Prague, skuU in parts like Neanderthal j 

Spy^ Namor distnot, two nearly perfect skeletons 
(man and woman ) found 1886 ; huge superciliary ridges 
and glabella, radimentaiy chin ; Moustenan flmts. 

Galley HiU, Kent, nearly perfect skeleton with ex- 
tremely long, narrow, and depressed sknU, and prominent 
glabella and brow-rid^es j significance doubtful 

Podbaba, near Prague, part of akoU found 1883, with 
bones of extinct main mala (mammoth, rhmoceros} ; large 
brow-ridgea and depressed ^ntal region hke Neanderthal 

Pfelmostj near Prerau, Moravia ; many skeletons 
found 1831, with mammoth ; a variety of Homo tapiens ; 
child with ivmy necklace. 

Iforeiay, Evreux district, part of skuU perhaps of 
Nemderth^ type ; deep depression between hrow-iidgea 
and frontal 


Mentone, Gnmaldi or Balsi Bossi Oaves, several skele- 
tons, some of Cro-Magnon race, two of Negroid type 
(Gnmaldi race). 

iMugene Baste, Dordogne, male skeleton, two female 
skulls; thick panetals; aa above the modem average 
save m one female skull very low (1100 aa). ’ 

LagZa Santa, Minas Geraes, Brazil, over thirty remains 
of fos^ man, with eitinot fauna; all the skulls but one 
long, high, and narrow (hypsistenocephalic). 

B^o Ca^raiia, Airantina, pampas fossil relics like the 
above, but one sknll mort ; slgnificanoe doubtfuL 
Sambo^bbn Soutb-east Buenos Aires, fossil skeleton 
fowd 1882, uith Scelidotherium at a liigbaT level 
Combe Gapelle, Dordogne, complete skeleton found 1909 
in a cave between the Mousterian and Solutreau strata- 
toought by Professor Klaatsch to be a distmot aperies 
(Homo aurignaeensis) allied to the orang-utan, while the 
Neanderthal is closely related to the gorilla. These two 
would therefore represent two different human speriea 
or genera. 


HHdelberg, fossil lower jaw found 1907 at Maner, six 
mueB sou^ of Heidelberg; might be ascribed to an 
anthropoid ape but for the teeth, whioh are quite 
nunun. Next to P. erectas, it was the earliest human 
1 of Phocene or more probably very 

early Pteistocene age; massive aspect; no chin; more 
in some respects than the anthropoids. The 
Hadelbare fragment belongs to the ‘ Chellean’ period, 
Md IS eridently much earlier than the Neander-Spy mom 
Its ape-like ohaiaoter is well seen in the aruh of the teeth. 


whioh, instead of being Hemioircular, is in the form of 
three sides of a parallelogram. It has been named Homo 
heidelhergenms. 

Corrhze, fossil skeleton found 1909 m La Chapelle-aux- 
Sainta Cave, Corr^ distnot, Central France, with eitmot 
fauna (woolly rhmooeros, &Q.); of Moustenan period; 
skull like Neanderthal, extremely shallow and donieleas, 
with retreatmg forehead, thick, promment brow-ndges, 
and huge bram-oap much longer and broader than modem 
ones, abont 1600 o.a, the average European being only 
1500 to 1600. Formerly the estimate for the Neanderthal 
was only 1200, hemg based on the reduced volume due to 
the flatness of the sknll ; but on ordinary European skull 
as long and broad as the Neauder-Ooir6ze would be about 
2000 o.a ; yet the Neanderthal was actually a little bigger 
than the modern m some parts, but smaller in others. 
A later estimate for the average Neanderthal brain is 
1450 aa 

Gibraltar, found 1848, is of the same type as Neander- 
thal men, hence belongs with it to Schwalbe’s Homo 
pi'imigenius group ; is the only one that shows the face 
[ in a perfect state ; jaws very wide, but not longer than 
the modem European ; upper jaw projects lees man the 
Corrdze; the lower is very remarkable, owing to the 
retreating chin and the large size of the artioulation with 
the sknll; thiok and large brow-ridges; and, like the 
Corrdze, the skull aa a whole resembles the Eskimo. 

Gold/i^m., near Maidstone, Kent, six skulls, and near 
them many other human remains, found 1910, lying with- 
out order, and apparently out up before bnnal. 

Astjoich, near Biggleswade, North Bedfordshire, two 
skeletons ( male and female) found November 1910 in or 
near the bed of the old river Ivel. The male seems to 
have been a chief of splendid physique, and the position 
of the woman suggests that she was Rlam anci buried 
with him. 

Cr<hMagnon Cave, Eyries district, Dordogne, numerous 
re mai ns of more advanced type than Heidelberg or Nean- 
derthal man, henoe olassed for a tune either as very 
late Palaeohthtc or very early Neolithic, Cro-Magnon 
being taken as a sort of conneotmg-hnk between these 
two periods. It is now beyond doubt, however, that 
this race (the ’ Cro-Magnon race’) is Upper Palceolithla 
It 16 common in the Anngnacian period. 

St Brelade, Jersey, a number of teeth with strongly 
developed roots, found in a cave-dwellmg in 1910, h^ve 
been assigned to the Neanderthal race and the Moustenan 
onlture. 

The Ipevrioh man, found over a mile north of Ipswich 
in October 1911, was lying m glaoial sand nnder the chalk- 
traulder clay. It was therefore olaimed for it that except 
me Heidelberg jaw it was the oldest yet found m Europe r 
hut it belongs to a much higher and less primitive 
type than the Neanderthal remams — ‘ barely prehiatorio ' 
acoording to Professor Boule. 

.^tdown, 1913. See Eoanthbopub. 

Ehnngsaorf, near "Weimar, two narrow-arched jaws, 
found in 1914 and 1916, with some other bones ; in 1926 
a akxul ; of Neanderthal race 
"Nadjah, Jav^ two skulls (mcde and female), found in 
1890, and d^oribed in 1921 by Dubois ; regarded as Pleis- 
toome on slight evidence ; dolidhooephalio ; keeled oranial 
TOult; receding forehead; superciliary ridges prominent; 
low orbite ; jaw massive — as strong aa the Heidelberg ; 
woman’s s k nl l about 1660 a c. ( above European average 
or Australian ma xijnuTn ). Homo wadjakensis is regarded 
as a proto-AufltroliaD, indicating an Elast- Asiatic origin. 

on the Darling Downs, Queensland, found in 
1884, described in 1914 and 1918 ; a boy’s skull ; faoe of 
Australian type, with primitive cbaraoters; ’a proto- 
Australian who liad long possessed a human brain, bnt 
whose face retained mum more brute-like relics of Piig 
otij^’ (Bonle). 

^dmoay. East Afrios^ abnost oomplete skeleton found 
in voloanio tuff, 1913; skuU large, doliohooephalic, of 
nsCToid or perhaps proto-Hamite ^pe. 

Boskop, Transva^ portions, of skull, lower jaw, and 
long Iwnes found in 1914, if rerily Fleiatooene, ‘reveal 
t^ existenoe in Afnoa of a generalised "type, not laoking 
amnity with oertam men of our own Balmolitliio, bulb 
already quite defimtely negroid in ohaxaoter. At the 
same time they seem to fnnush a new proof of the high 
ai^quity of the human race, even in the oountiies it 
inhabits at the present day’ (Boule). 

Broken Hill, Bhodesia, ‘Bhodesian man’ or Homa 
rhodeaiensu (1921). See Beokhn Hill. 
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Taungs, Bechnanaland, skull of Australopithecus 
ufricanus 

Taigha, Galilee, a sktill in a Mousterian cave deposit, 
1925 ; the first ITeanderthal find outside of Europe. 

London, part of a skull found in 1925 at a depth of 
some 40 feet ; may be a Neanderthal survival, though not 
older than Aurignacean ( EUiot Smith), or a modified Pilt* 
down type of ClielleaU' Aoheulean antiquity ( Keith ]. 

Gibraltar, five fragments of a male child’s skull (Neander- 
thal), found in 1925-27 ; Moustenan. 

Inchnadamph, Sutherlandshire, skeletons found (1926) 
in a cave, with manyreindeer antlers ; the first discovery 
of Palaeolithic man in >Scotland ; Magdalenian. 

Springiob Flats, Transvaal, the ‘Bushveld’ skeleton, 
much crushed, found in 1929 along with an ertmot buffalo, 
Buhcdva hm^nii. The skull reaembles the Cro-Magnon 
and Boskop, has no prominent brow-ridges, indicates a 
fair-sized brain, and hke the Boskop but unhka Cro- 
Magnon is low in the parietal region. Dr Broom suggests 
that the Koranas (see Hottentots) maybe descendants 
of Bushveld man. 

Ngandong, in Solo river valley, Java, a brain-ease and 
fragments of another found in 1931 m a mid-Pleistocene 
bone-bed, described as more advanced than Pithecan- 
thropus and more primitive than Neanderthal _ and 
Bli nd n ninTij both of wluch it ressmbles. Dubois consider 
it of the same type as Wadjak. It has been named Homo 
( or Javanthropus) soloensis. 

Kanam, Lake Victoria, _ a mandible from a Lower 
Pleistocene deposit, found in 1932, associated with fossil 
g,TiiTinft1 remama and a Pre-Chellean pebble industry, the 
earliest modem man {Homo sapiens) known — older t han 
Oldoway. 

Chciukoutien, 37 miles STf. of Peking, a limestone 
cave filled in with travertine with abundant fossil 
m gTnTnn.1g of the Upper part of the Lower Pleistocene, has 
smee searoh began in. 1921 yielded remains of many 
individnals of a very generalised man known as Sinan- 
thropus pekinensis or ‘Pekingman.’ Fewbnt head parts 
have been found, but there are two good skuUa. The 
skull of Sinanthropus was about the same length as 
Pithecanthropus, with similar massive hrow-iidges, bnt 
indicates a ahgbldy bigger brain, ‘ a stage in a more human- 
ward direction.’ It was thicker ( especially in one speci- 
men] than modern skulls bnt not so thick or so evenly 
thick as the Piltdown. The teeth ware more human 
t.TiiLTi the jaw. Traces of fire were founc^ and artefacts of 
bone, stone, and deerhom, indicating, it is main'^ned, 
that fire was used and tools made by Peking man himself, 
and not by some superior contemporary headhunter. ^ A 
cast of the nknll shows evidence of nervous mechanism 
for articulate speech. Peking man, says Sir Arthur Keith, 
‘sprang from the Tnn,in human stem near the branches 
which gave us Java Tnan on the one hand and Neanderthal 
man on the other.’ 

Mugharet es- Sulshul, a cave at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
a number of skeletons found in 1932 with Moustenan 
implements. These, at first thought to he Neanderthal, 
belong to a new raoe {PalceanthTOpus palestinu^ The 
supraorbital ridges are stronglv develoMd, but the head 
is rounder and. higher-vaulteu, and the heavy square- 
built jaw, even more prognathous than that of Neander- 
thal mau, has a well-marked chin. The femur indicates 
a slouching gait. 

The Paleolithic or Old Stone Age. — ^Leav- 
ing out of account an obscure and not yet clearly 
defined FkAithic Ago^ and taking our starting-point 
from Pithecanthropus erectua, we find that the whole 
of the vast epoch ( scarcely less, if less, than 600,000 
years) which covers the early or prehistone evolu- 
tion of man comprises two great periods — ^the 
Falceolithic or Old Stone, and the Neolithic or New 
Stone, Age. Dr W. Branca speaks even of a million 
years : * Almost a million of yeais wonld seem to 
have elapsed before ^ese “‘lords of crM-tion” 
thonght of giving their rude implements (cluhsi 
&c. ) a more convenient form’ {Fossil Man, p. 80). 
It has been satisfactorily established that the former, 
wMch greatly exceeded the latter in duration, was 
not stataonaiy, but made considerahle progr^ in 
cultural development even in somewhat early times. 
In tbiH progressive development seven stages (or 
^ht, if Aaalian, &c. be included; see below) are 


commonly distinguished, where, however, allow- 
ance must be made for much overlapping in 
different paitss and even in the same region. ^IaIlJ• 
anthropolo^&ts indeed prefer to call them ‘ cultures’ 
or ‘industnes’ rather than ‘periods.’ See Stone 
Age. 

Lower Palcsolitkic, chipped flints, mostly round or 
oval, with or without cutting-edge and gnp for handle. 
Their great age is shown by many which are deeply 
patined right through m vanoua colours by natural 
agencies. This type is found almost everywhere in both 
hemispheres as far north as the Arctic Circle. Great 
numbers occur on the plateau formations through which 
the rivers have since eaten their way for scores and even 
hundreds of feet down to their present levels — that is, 
in milder pre -glacial or inter-glacial Pliocene or early 
Pleistocene times, when man hved in the open air more 
than in caves, and when the climate was everywhere warm 
or snbtropicM even in the higher latitudes. Bnt later 
came the Cavem periods, when man resorted to the caves, 
as the third Ice Age set in. Lower Falmohthic inclndes 
Fre-Chellean, Chellean, Acheulean, and M ousterian. The 
Mousterian is sometimes called Middle PalcEolithie. 

Tipper Faltsolitku: ; a vast variety of implements far 
in advance of Lower Palsolithlc ; gravers, end-saapeis, 
&o ; long, parallel flaking instead of ‘resolved’ (small) 
flaking ; bone (formerly used only for anvils and the like), 
now made into borers, spatnlse, &c. The climate is still 
cold, hnt gradually approaches present-day conditions. 
New races of man (Cr^Magnon, Grimaldi, Ghancelade), 
similar to the races of the present day. Upper Palaeo- 
hthio inolndea Aurignadan, Solntrean, and Magdalenian. 

There are certain civilisations sometimes classed 
as Upper Palreolithic which show a transitional 
character — Asilian (named from Mas d’Azil in 
Arifege), Maqlemosian (from Maglemose in Den- 
mark), Taraenoisian (from Fere-en-Tatdenois). 
The Azilian-Tardenoisian people made inferior 
implements of stone and bone. Minute flints 
(perhaps inserted as teeth in a wooden shaft) 
become common. Instead of round haipoous of 
reindeer horn, they had flat harpoons of red-deer 
horn- Mysterious painted pebbles were tieasured 
by them. It is suggested that these people were 
being pushed westwards, like the Msglemosians 
farther north, by Neolithic incomers. 

Many evidences have been brought to light of the 
presence of primitive man in the caves and elsewhere 
m Britain. The earliest recorded are those of Gray’s 
Inn Lane, London, which yielded a pointed flint 
about 1680, associated with the bones of an elephant, 
and Hoxne in Suffolk, where some palaeoUths were 
found in 1797 also with the relics of huge ex- 
tinct animals. In the Hatfield beds of East Anglia 
(Brandon, Thetford) occur late Tertiary flint-bearing 
deposits of great extent and at depths of oO or 60 
feet. More important were the varied contents of 
Kent’s Cavem near Torquay, which was explored 
tetw^en 1825 and 1894 by Buckland, M^Enerytftnd 
especially Pengelly, and revealed hundreds of M- 
polished flints, needles, and other bone objects, with 
fang-extinct animals, aueb as mammoths, hyiena^ 
cave-lions, cave-bears, reindeer, rliinGceT 06 ,.MBfihai- 
rodus latidens, &c. Near Kent’s » the BiMliam 
Gave, ^vith similar contents ; in V ale of Clwyd, JSo^ 
Wales, the Tremeirchion Cave ; in Der^m^ the 
Creswell Caves; in Settle, Yorkshiic, the VwtonA 
Cave, flint spears, scrapers, bone airls, jj^tone 
tools, &C., with eave-Uou, hippoiwtaBau^ byana, 
rhinoceros. Like contents in the Ixitterd^o Cave 
near SMpton; the Pont Nowydd Cav^ Derhyrtire t 
the Lifynnon and others in VaJe ^ Clr^; 
and Grays ’Thurrock in Essex ; Enthairf 
Kent : Finchsaanpatead Hill Gravris m Berk^ire, 
^;^ 0 ldp^glaeB‘editb 8 ;' Chrifc Platan, Kent, 
rolled and other rude the foregoii^ : 

Canterbury Gravel-Beds ; ^ke Newi^ ; Pad- 
dington, &C. Here are r^erous eoliths and pal^ 

Uthl of an typos, which sTC^Tudeth^^ 

have been by se®M) observers ascribed to a Twtiaiy 
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precarsoT. In any case, the wide range of Pleisto- 
cene Tuan in Britain is placed beyond doubt. 

Besides the above -recoided caves -with linman 
remains and works, many others have been broimht 
to light, especially in Germany (fffwfewreirfA), Bel- 

S 'nm, Spain, and Britain. Forty cavra in the Ltd^e 
strict yielded some human bones, at first dis- 
credited, but now fully confirmed by Dr E Dupont. 
In both of the Irish crannogs at Lagore, Co. Meath, 
and Lake Roughan near Dungannon, some human 
remains were found of very great age. Very valu- 
able for the early devel^ment of human culture 
were the contents of the Trench cave at Mas d’Aztl, 
and of that of Altamirain North Spain. 

It may be inferred that the ‘Fiist Man,’ as repre- 
sented approximately hy Pithecanthropiis erecius^ 
had already acquired sufficient mental and bodily 
characters to make Iiis way over the globe when he 
set out on his first migrations. This early man could 
fllremly use his hands to fashion his rude stone im- 

B enta, and ivield cinbs and other tools ready to 
; he conld walk erect, as slio^vn by the above- 
described human femur, and had already occupied 
a relatively -mde domain in Malaysia and peihapa 
Indo-China. He was also of the average height 
(3 feet 6 inches), and had a cranial capacity of not 
less than 900 c.e. Professor Osborn looks for the 
ancestors of man in the iiigh plateaux of Asia or 
Europe. ‘ Tlie arboieal theory of man’s origin,’ 
he says, ‘has been given up.’ ‘His ancestors, if 
tree-living, left their tiees in the middle of the 
period of the Age of Mararaala.' 

We cannot here trace the routes followed by our 
ancestral man, and it mast suffice to say that lie 
beiaune the piogeuitor of the chief varieties of the 
human species which are all independently derived 
from Pleistwene ancestor in the seveiol regions 
— ^Aoatral^ia, Eurafrica, Eurasia — to which they 
migrated in Palieolitliic times. Tims is explained 
the close resemblance of the great divisions of man- 
Mnd, all sprung from ueaily related proto-human 
Pleistocenes in the Old Stone epoch; while the 
differences ore to be attributed to long separation 
in new environments, under varying climatic and 
other local conditions. It should be observed, 
however, that though they may he said to repre- 
sent our ancestors, neither Pithecanthropus nor 
Neand^a^ is regarded as being in the direct line. 

Here it is to be noticed that it was mainly, if nob 
^togetliCT, as a tool-using animal that Homo sapiens 
fsnts ( Liana’s name for the earhest type of primi- 
tive man) made his way round the globe and 
acqm^ unchallenged ascendancy over all other 
orgamsma. ‘The moment that the forerunner of 
roan employed exiauneous objects intelligently with 
a purpose as tools and weapons he ceased to be an 
ape and became a man. We must believe that the 
first use of tools and the psychic emergence were 
coincident and interdependent. . . . The reduction 
<H th6 claws, teeth, ajid ja^va was a coiTGlativs 
^nation due to the assumption of the prehenrile 
ruimtion by the hands and the attaining of the erect 
attitude * ( Alton H. Thompson). So, too, Darwin : 

■ As man gi-adnally became erect, and continually 
usm his arms and hands for fighting with stacks 
*^*1 stones, as well as for other proposes of life, he 
to teeth and jaws less and less,’ &c. Man was 
thus better able to survive in the struggle for exisb- 
specially as the development of bin mental 
facnllM went on hand-in-hand wnth the iraprove- 
^ weapons. The very e&rt to 

the use of^ these implements taught him to 
Mmfc; and_ thus it was that the brain received a 
eoQri^t stimulns, with the consequent reactions, 

]U _toih^rec1a.oiis<— that is, the inciease of manual 
akulaudtheevolufcionof his thinking power. When 
waaJiMOTmod that chipped flints conld he made 
ny usud, a great step was made in cultural progress, 


and a vast field of resources opened up to primitive 
man. The very first step towards the modification 
of natural products marked ‘his complete emer- 

f ence from the animal stage. Fiom this point on 
is mental evolution was rapid’ (Thompson). It 
is thus seen that fiom the very dawn of human 
awakening ‘ the tool sense has been the power that 
dictated mental evolution ’ (ibid.). It would be idle 
to ask which came first, the mind or the brain, as it 
must now be obvious that both went paiH passu 
together, since the two (function and organ) ai'e 
intei dependent one on the other. ‘Organ and func- 
tion are developed together; neither creates the 
other’ (Keane). 

The Neolithic or New Stone Age.— Al- 
though th6_ Neolithic Age was much shorter than 
the Paleeolitliic, it was still of very gieat dura- 
tion. During such an epoch there was necessarily 
a good deal or overlapping, so that it is not always 
easy to draw a clear line of demarcation between 
the two periods. In fact the line between Lower 
and Upper Palffiohtbic is much sharper. Some arts 
and crafts supposed to be exclusively Palseolithic 
have been carried on fai-into what are admittedly 
Neolithic times, even indeed to the present day; but 
when the question is viewed as a whole, it is seen 
that later periods present some marked features 
which are quite unknown to the Palaeolithic. Such 
especially are the dolmens, menhhs, circular and 
other stone stmctuies, and later a more or less 
extensive familiarity with the metals— tin, copper, 
bronze alloys, and iron, in the order named. Ottier 
differences _ are the practice of agricnlture, the 
domestication of animals, making of pottery, more 
general use and control of fire, and the stone objects 
themselves, formerly chipped only, later polished 
and of more varied types, as in the here appended 
comparative table of PaJsBolithic and Neolithic 
cultui-e : 


ULD BTOKI Asa 

Climate — Warm at first, cold 
later. 

Fauna — Uanunotb, hippo- 
TOtamoa, cave lloa and l^r, 
hyeena, leLndear ; no domestic 
animals. 

Sunan Mainly doll- 

diocepUallc or long-headed. 
Heidelberg and Neandertlial 
types are succeeded in later 
times by modern man. 

Eire — Apparently rued by 
Sinanthropos. 

Eood— At first mainly vegs- 


iN£W STONE Aoa 
Clvmate— Gold at first ; warm, 
or as at present, later. 

Eauno— Mainly as at pre- 
sent ; bear, fox, beaver ; horse, 
doa ox, sheep, goat, swiue, 
and other douiestJc animals 
numerooB. 

Euman n/jws— Both long and 
hracbycephalio (roundarMort) 
headed, yeuerally mixed as at 
presank 

Under full control. 

Food — Omnivorous as at pre- 


«»r^tTy“BS. and®^; 


only, an 
raw. 

Culttvaied PJonfs— None. 
Indtudrlee — ^Limited to mds 


hunting, 
tillage, Bud stock, teeedlug. 


Cvltlvated PUtTiia — Numerous 
(carools, pulse, fruits, &ts.). 

very highly developed. 

have'been Int^ret™ a?!Sl barrows, toiube. 

teotnral drawings. 


JieJipft)n_Cave art has jffob- 
ably a religious or m^oal 
meaning; liiiagsa of what eeema 
to be a mother goddess, 
Speech— A.'b first insrUoulate, 
later crude or inoiganlo. 


Eeligian — Anlmlstia, spirit 
or ancestor worship; immor- 
tality. 


5peaA— Artloulate and sttno- 
tuT^ ; stock languages numer- 
ous and of various types. 
Irreducible to one origlD. 

whence did these Neo- 
The question brisHes 
properly solved, 
^ the tangled web of the 

preset mixed European peoples. It is allowed, 
or it can be proved, that many came from North 
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Africa, and it is equally, some will say more, cer- 
tain that others reached Europe from Asia. We 
have therefore two fundamental elements — the 
Eurafricans and the Eurasians — wlio have long been 
fused in the present EuroMan populationa 

Assuming this twofold occupation of Europe 
from the south and east, the question arises, what 
has become of the various forms of speech that 
should represent these Eurafrican and Eurasiatic 
intruders? At present, and indeed throughout 
the historic period, with a few trifling exceptions, 
only one linguistic family is in possession of the 
continent — that is, the so-called ‘ Indo-Germanic’ 
or ‘ Indo-European,’ Whatever their oi igin, whether 
Asiatic, Eurasiatic, or Euiopean, as is now eften 
held, these languages have made a clean sweep of 
all their Eurafncau forerunners, which are now re- 
presented onl^ by the solitary jBosyae of the Western 
Pyrenees, which is undoubtedly of Iberian — that 
is, Eurafrican — origin. All the other Eurafrican 
tongues — Ligurian, Pelasgian, and poasihly others 
— have disappeared before tlie dominant Indo- 
European, which has thus remained the unrivalled 
mistiess of the continent from prehiatoiic — that is. 
Neolithic — times. Moat aichieologists poatnlate a 
Mediterranean race, largely African, bnt extend- 
ing to the British Isles ; an intrusive Eurasian 
Alpine or mountain race ; and Nordic or Teutonic 
invaders from the northern forest- lands. 

Consult Broca, Ca.vact&ra physiques de VHomvu Ft 6- 
hiatoTique (1S68 ) ; Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain 
(1880 ) : Darwin, DescentofMan ( 1871 ) ; Dnpont, VHommt 
^pendant les A.ges de la JPierre ( 1672 ) ; Sir^ J • Evans, 
^e Ancient Stone Implements of Gh-eat Britain: Frazer, 
Golden Bouffh; Haeckel, Evolution of Man (1904); 
Keane, Man, Bast and Present (1899; new ed. 1920); 
3jord Avebury, Prehistoric Titfies (1890) ^ Sir CharleB 
LyelL Antiquity of Man (1863); O. de MortiUet, Le 
PrJ/iistorique ^883); Prichard, The Natural Eistory 
of Mam (1848) ; De Quatrefagaa, The Buman SMcies 
(1879); Bomanaa, Mental Evolution in Man (1888), 
Shrader, Prehistorie Antiquities of Vie Aryan Peopla 


Man (1863); Maxett, Anthropology (1912); A C. Hadden, ' 
Bistory ^Anthropology Ueikie, A utility qf Manin 

Europe (1914) ; Keith, of Man (1926) anditssupple- 

mentiveM Liscovenea (1931) ; Obermaier, El BombreFdsil 
(1916); D4ohelette, Manvd Archiologie Prfhidorume 
OeUiqued S*a7Zo-r<M7iaina(1908— 14) ; O^Mm,Menofthe Old 
Stone Age (New York, 1918); K. Moir, PTerpalceci^icMait 
(1920 ) ; J. M. Tyler, The Neto Stone Age »n Northern 
Europe (1921); Borkitt, Prehistory (1921); Mao^st^ 
Text-book of European Arahoeology (1921 et seg,)i Boole, 
FoasH Mm (trana 1923) ; MaoC^y, Human Origins 
(1924); Obermaier, Fossil Man in Spain (1924); Beid 
Moir, Antiquity of Man in EOfSt Anglia (1927); and 
Oabom, Man JUses to Parnassus (1928). In Ancient 
Hunters and tkeir Modern Representatives (new ed. 
1924), Erofeasor SoUaa maintains that the Mousterians 
fluxvive in the native Anstraliana, the Solntreana in the 
Bushmen, the Magdsdeniana In the Eskimo and perhaps the 
Aznerioan Bed TTidiana. See also the articles Ajtfhbofoid 
Apes, Mait, Ethnoi^gt, Skolii, EoaifTHKOPus, Pithb- 
GAITTHBOPUB, PliKTSTOOSlTB, POST-GLAOIAL StbX£2^ SXONB 

Age, 

Anthropometry* the measurement of the 
dimensions and proportions of the human body 
for oomparisoD. or identification. Cranial measure- 
ments (see Skdxl) vary so much within the same 
tribe aa not to be of tliemselves sufficient data on 


wMch to rest geueralisatious. Quetelet defined 
tbe general types of mankind by measuring hei^t^ 
wei^t, complexion, and tbe Prench anthro- 
pologists adimted a form of schedule containing as 
many as l(u different olffiervalioiis of a single 
individual. Oollignon reduced l^ese for practical 
use to about 20. The Prench polica flist eyate- 
xuatically employed anthropometTic methods for 
4^ identification of crimin^s, carefaffy recording 


for future use the various measurement'! (see 
Bertillon, Finger-prints). 

Anthropomor'phism, the application to God 
of terms which properly relate to the bodily or 
mental qualities of human lieing^. Thus even in 
the Scriptures we lead of the eye, the ear, the 
arm, the hand of God ; and of liis remem liering 
and forgetting. In Exodus, God rests and is re- 
freshed. The Audreans, a 4th -century Syrian 
monastic sect which sprang up, were accused of 
holding that God was possessed of a human .shape. 
Hobbes and Priestley ascribed to the Divine Being 
a sort of subtile body. Spinoza was resolntely 
anti-anthropomorphic in all his thoughts of God. 
Fichte rejected the veiy doctrine of the personality 
of the Divine Being aa anthropomorphic, ^d 
represented God as the moral order of the universe. 
Pantheism is at the opposite pole from anthropo- 
morphism ; Theism implies at least intellectnol 
and moral kinship between God and man ; Mansel’s 
doctrine of tlie relativity of knowledge was not 
unjnstly held to cat at the roots of faith. 
AJitbropoph'agi« See Cannibalism. 

Anthroposophyt a development of theosophy 
due to Rudolf Bteiner. Steiner was bom at Eral- 
jevic in 1861. He studied natural science and 
pliilosophy, edited (1890-97) at Weimar Goethe’s 
Avribings on natural science, and became a leader 
of the theosophista. At Dornacb, near Basel, he 
built a school of antbroposophA', the Goetlieanuni, 
(burned down 1922); and iu 1925 he died there. 
Among his many works (most of AAhich liave been 
tianslated) aie Philosophy of ^nTitnal Activity 
(1894), Cliinstianity as Mysticul Pact (1902), Know- 
ledge of the Higher Worlds ( 1904),2'AeosopA?/ ( 1904), 
Outline of Occult Science (1910), 2'he threefold 
Commomceedth (1919), Fundamentals of Ikerapy 
(1925). It is claimed that in Steiner, and in some 
others (such as Goethe), a supernormal faculty of 
cognition gave access to knowledge not open to 
men of science as such. That his teaching .shows 
how to develop this faculty, latent in oidinaiy 
people, and to bring man back into touch with 
spintuol reality, from which he has been e-tranged 
since ancient myth-making days. He songht mso 
in books and lectures to work out the consequences 
of thiH spiritual knowledge in various directions, 
as in m^icine aud education. See his btory oj 
My Life, and Fruits of Anthroposophy by various 
writers (ed. G. Eaufniann, 1922). 

Antbnrinill* a genus of about 500 species, be- 
longing to the Araceie and inhabiting tropical 
Amerimi. They are e-xtensively cultivated in our 
hot- houses for the sake of their multiform, fre- 
quently very lai ge leaves. In addition to the natnial 
species, new forms have been obtained by bybridisa^ 
tion. A. oxycarpum, from the upper Am axon, has 
leaves which fresh are quite inodorous, but scented 
like vanilla Avhen dried in the shade. Tltey are 
added to tobacco aud anuflf and enjoy a locM re- 
putation ns an aphrodisiac. 

Anthyllis. See Kibney Vbtch- 

Antiar (Javanese Antachar), Upas (q.v.) 
tree ; Antiarin is its poisonous principle. Anriar 
Resin la a non-poiaonona product of the sasne tree. 

Antil>es (anc. Atitipoiis), a small swowt in 
the French department of Alpes Maritinies, <4 miles 
E. of Cannes ; pop. 12,70ft The Aniibf* Legion, a 
body of foreign troops, chiefly French, kept by the 
pope during the Frooeb ocenpat h m trf Roroe, was 
formed here. 

Antl-bm^llOYS* idie mx&e oi a former reli- 
riouB denonnnaMmt in Sootlaiid; see United 
Kusbytkbias CaujaraB. 

AntiiAT mr^aBy ssbatenco, such aa hyposulphite 
of soda, Tised to fsmeve from paper pulp the lash 
toaees trf free cMorine ; see Paper. 
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Antichristi a name which occurs only in the 
epistles of St John, was very varioualy applied 
by Christians either to false Christs, actual or 
hypothetical, to heretics, or to various enemies of 
Christianity and the people of God. The meaning 
of the word was modifiw by elements taken from 
the ‘Man of Sin’ in 1 Th^salonians, fiom the 
Beast in the Apocalypse, from traditions of 
Antiochns Epiplmnes, from anti- Messianic concep- 
tions derived tiom the Jewish Apocalypses, and 
from Satan himself, the enemy of mankind. The 
idea became complex and not fully self-consistent, 
and w’as applied as the hatreds and feaia of the 
chnreh or the sects at various times suggested. 
Thus it was by some directly identifiea with 
heathenism or with the devil ; with the Homan 
power; with the Emperor Caligula, or more espe- 
cially Nero (see Apocalyptic Number); with 
Simon Ma^us, Mohammed, the Grand Turk ; with 
Napoleon I. and Napoleon III , oi with a great 
enemy of Gods people who was yet to appear 
before the end of the world ; and for long it was 
a mark of Protestant orthodoxy to lefer the term 
simplicitei to the Pope. 

See for details, sources, and hibliogiaplw, Bonsaet, 
Antiainst (1S93; trans. by A H. Keane, 1896). 

Anticline (Gr. antt, ‘against,’ hlind, ' I bend ’), 
in Geology, apnlied to strata which are inclined in 
opposite directions from a common axis — that is, 
in a roof-like form. Saddleback is another term 
used for the same structure. Synchne (6r. syn, 
‘together,’ and Mind) is the converse of anticline, 
and is applied to strata which are inclined in 



opposite directions toicards a common axis. Anti- 
clmal and synclinal structures have resulted from 
the lateral compression and consequent folding of 
formerly horizontal or approximately horizontal 
strata. See under Geology, MouirrAiNS. 
Anti-coriL’law Leagnct See Corn-laws. 

Anticostif on island in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, which it divides into two channels, with 
Lighthouses ak different parts of the coast, and 
about 140 miles long, and 30 miles broad in the 
centre. The hills in the interior rise to about 
600 feet Anticosti has two good havens, one at 
Ellice l^y, near the western end, and the other 
at Fox Bay, in the NW. The climate is severe ; 
while the snifoce is an alternation of rocks and 
swamps. It is visited by fishermen in the snnuner, 
but tneie are haxdly any inhaMtants save light- 
house-keepers and a few officials. The island, 
which is attached to the Canadian province of 
Que^c, has considerable salmon, trout, cod, and 
herring fisheries, and is a resort for seal and bear 
hunting. Marl and_ extensive peat deposits aie 
found. In 1895 the island (area, 260Q sq. m.) was 
purchased by M. Menier, of chocolate fame, and 
stocked as a game preserve. In 1926 he sold it to 
a paper-pnlp comx>any. 

Anti'cyraf (l) the modem _ Aspraspitia, an 
^cient Greek town in Phocis, bnilt on a peninsula 
in a hay on the Corinthian Gulf. In its neighbour- 
hood grew the best hellebore, a sovereign remedy 
with the ancients for madness, hence the welt- 
known proverb, Naviget Atiticyram ( ‘ Let him sail 
to Antioyxa’), spoken of a person when he acted 
senselessly. — (2) A town of Thessaly, on the Sinus 


Maliacus, also noted for its hellebore. -^3} A town 
of Locris, at the entrance of the Corinthiaji Gulf, 
often confounded with the Anticyra in Phocis. 
Horace (Ars Poetica, 300) speaks os ff all three 
places produced hellebore, Tribm Anticyris caput 
insanabilc (‘a head not to be cured by the three 
AnticjTas ’ ). 

Antidote (Gr, ‘given against’), a counter- 
poison. See Poisons. 

Antietam, a narrow but deep river in Mary- 
land, United States, falling into the Potomac 
7 miles above Hamer’s Fenr. On its banks, near 
Shaipsburg, was fought a bloody battle between 
the Union troops under M'Clellan, and the Con- 
federate army under Lee, in which the former 
remained master of the field, though at a loss of 
nearly 13,000 men (16th-17th September 1862). 

Antifebrin, or Acetanilid, CHg-CO-NH- CaH^ 
a white colourless powder, with bumm» taste, is 
almost insoluble in cold water, thou^ readily 
soluble in alcohol. It is deiived fiom aniliu by 
the action of glacial acetic acid. It is used medi- 
cinally for reducing temperatuie in fevers, but 
requires veiy careful use, as several deaths have 
occurred after administration. It is very similar 
to antipyrin in action, but is more powerful and 
less dangeious. 

Antlg'on^j daughter of CEdipus by his own 
mother Jocasto, and sister of Eteocles, Polynices, 
and Ismene. She accompanied her father in his 
exile to Colonus in Attica, and after his death 
returned to Thebes. When her brothers, Eteocles 
and Polynices, had both fallen in single combat, 
and Creon had forbidden on pain of death the 
burial of the latter, Antigone alone dared dis- 
obey. She covered her brotlier’s body with eaibh,. 
and was in consequence shut up in a subter- 
raneous cave, where she perished. Her lover, 
Htemon, son of Creon, destroyed himself beside 
her corpse. Antigone, as the ideal of feminine 
duty and filial devotion, has been immortaliBed 
^ Sophocles in his noble tragedies, CEdipus at 
Colonus and Antigone. iEschylus's tragedy npon 
her stoiy is lost, but she figures in his Seven 
against Thebes, and in the Phanissoe of Euripides. 


AJitig'onilS} Burnamed the ‘One-eyed ’ ( Cydojps), 
one of the generals of Alexander the Great, received 
in the division of the empire, after the death of the 
latter, the provinces of Phrygia Major, Lycia, and 
Pamphylia. After the death of the regent Anti- 
pater in 319, he aspired to the sovereignty of Asia, 
and waged incessant wars against the other generals, 
making himself master of ml Asia Minor and Syria. 
In 306 he assumed the title of king, but was 
defeated by Lysimachus, Gassander, and Selencus 
“in the decisive battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia, in 
which he was slain, 301 B.c. He was the father 
of DenietriuB Foliorcetes. 


Antigonus Gon'ataSjSon of DemetiiusPoUor- 
cetes, king of Macedonia, and grandson of the great 
Anti^nns. He did not mount his throne until 
276 B.C., about seven years after his father’s death. 
Pyrrhus of Epirus overran Macedonia in 274, but 
Antigonos soon recovered his kingdom, and kept 
it until his death in 239. Zeno the philosopher 
was his fiiend. See monograph by Tam (1913h 
Antig'naf the most important of the Leeward 
Islands (West Indies), is 28 miles long and 14 wide, 
and in Boggles Hill attains a maximum altitude 
of 1328 feet; area, 108 sq.m. ; pop. about 29,000. 
Antigua was discovered in 1403 by Columbns, who- 
is said to have named it after a church in Seville, 
called Santa Marla La Antigua. It was first settled 
by a few English in 1632, having till then remained, 
in fact, uninhabited on account of the great 
scarcity of fresh water. A number of colonists 
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■were sent here by Lord "Willoughlby, to wlioni 
Antigua was granted by Charles II. in 1663. For 
a time occupied by the Fiencli, it was declared 
British by the Treaty of Breda ( 1667 ). Antigua is 
the seat of the governor, executive and legislative 
councils, of the Leeward Islands ; of the legislative 
council (with eight official and eight unofficial mem- 
bers ) of the Antigua presidency ; and of an Anglican 
bishop. It has suffeied severely from earthquakes 
—in 1689, 1843, and 1874] and from hurricanes, as 
in 1899. The average rainfall is 44 to 45 inches. 
Numeious islets, rocks, and shoals border the shore, 
rendering access difficult and dangerous. St. John, 
the chief town (pop. 7000), stands at the head of a 
safe and capacious bay in the north-west, which un- 
fortunately does not admit large vessels, as can Eng- 
lish Harbour, near Falmouth, on the south coast. 

Sugar is the principal product and manufacture ; 
syrups, cotton, limes, pine-apples, and onions are 
also exported. WithBarbuda and Hedonda, Antigua 
forms one of the five presidencies of the Leeward 
Islands. Crown colony government was introduced 
in 1898. The population of the presidency in 1921 
was 29,767, mostly black or coloured. 

Antlgna, or Gtjatemajla la Antigua. See 
Guatemala (city). 

Anti-Jacobin* See Canning, Ellis Feeee. 

Anti-Lebanon. See Lebanon. 

Antilegom'ena(Gr., ‘spoken aminst'l, a term 
applied to those hooks of the New Testament not 
at first accepted by the whole Chiistian Chnrch, 
but ultimately admitted into the Canon — the seven 
hooks of 2 Peter, James, Jude, Hebrews, 2 and 3 
John, and the Apocalypse. The other books were 
called homologoumema (Gr., ‘a^ed to’). See j 
Bible, and the articles on the books named. 

Anti-libanns. See Lebanon. 

AntilleSt a term applied to the whole of the 
West Indies (q.v.) except the Bahamas. A hypo- 
thetical islana, Antilia, had figured in old sea- 
eharts as early at least as 1424 ; and that name 
was applied in 1493 by Peter Martyr d’Anghiera 
to the West Indies. The Greater Antilles are 
Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti, and Porto Hico ; the others 
are known as the liCsser Antilles. 

Antimony — symb. Sb (Lat. stibium) ; at. num- 
ber 61 ; at. wt 121 -8 — is a brittle metal of a flaky, 
crystalline texture and a bluish-white colour. It 
is readily reduced to powder by ordinary pulveri- 
sation ; when heated to 631” C. it fuses, and being 
allowed to cool, solidifies in rhombohedral crystals, 
which are isomorphous ■with those of arsenic. 
Heated to 1350° C. in a letort, where the oxygen 
of the air is excluded, as in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, antimony volatilises as the vapour of 
the pure metal. When raised in tempeiature in 
contact with the air, it barns with a ivhite light — 
combining with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and 
foiming copious white fames of the trioxide of 
antimony, or ‘flowers of antimony.* The metal is 
a bad conductor of heat and electricity, but may be 
used, in conjunction with bismnth, in the constino- 
tioji of thermo-electric piles. Exposed to air at 
ordinary temperatures, it does not tarnish or rust ; 
and this, combined with the hardness of the metal 
and of its compounds, renders it of essential service 
in the arts, in the composition of Edloys, such as 
Britannia metal, type metal, pewter, and white or 
anti-friction metal. Precipitated powder of anti- 
mony, called antimony hwkt has been used for 
giving an iron-like appearance to casta 

Stibnite, or gray antimony ore, the impure 
trisulphide of antimony, Shgi^ is the principal 
sonrce of the metaL This suMtance has long been 
employed in the East for darkening the eyebrows. 
Native antimony is found, bnt spuingly. 


aasociated with a few other metals China is by 
far the woild’s greatest producer of antimony. 
Large quantities are said to occur in New Bruns- 
wick. France, Burma, South Africa, Australia, 
have some ; and stibnite wa* foiinerly mined in 
Britain. Although the extraction of antimony fioni 
its ore is a simple matter, theie aie several pro- 
cesses emploj ed. Sometimes ' crude antimony, or 

{ lurified sulphide of antimony, is pioduced by 
iquation as a first stage in the operation. Fiom 
this there are two or three wa^a of obtaining the 
impme metal, called ‘regulus of antimony.’ This 
raw antimony, whether obtained fiom the purified 
sulphide or direct from the ore, requires a calcina- 
tion to separate snch impurities as arsenic, iron, 
lead, copper, and snlpbnr In the English pro- 
cess of getting it direct, the ore is smelted along 
with some alkaline slag and old scrap-iron m 
crucibles. When the mixture is completely fused, 
it is poured into conical moulds, and the contents 
of these, after cooling, consist of impure antimony 
and a slag of sulphide of iron. There are seveiw 
methods in use tor puri^ng the raw antimony 
(regulus ). One of the simplest is to charge each m 
a number of uncibles with this regulus mong with 
some soda, common salt, and pure oxidised anti- 
rno Tu a l ore. When heat is applied, the ioreiOT 
metals become oxidised and scorified, and nearly 
pure antimony or star metal is obtainetL 
The compounds of antimony are numerous with 
oxygen it forms (1) the triads of antimony, or 
white antimony ore, Sb^O-, which entei’s into the 
composition of tartar emetic, and is a substitute 
for white lead; (2) antimony tetroride, Sb^O., 
which forms one of the components of Dr Jameses 
powdeis; (3) antimony pentoxide, Sb^Oj, a ven' 
insoluble compound, obtained by acting upon the 
metal with concentrated nitric acid. With sulphur, 
antimony forms antimony trisidphide, SbgSg, which 
when roasted at a temperature sufficient to fuse it, 
passes into the mixed o.xide and sulphide called 
the ffiass antimony, used for colonring glass 
and porcelain yellow. A native oxysnlphide, of 
a pretty red colour, is called red antimony ore. 
When the ordinary sulphide of antimony is boiled 
with potash, or the carbonate of potash, it dis- 
solves ; and thereafter, on boDing, deposits a red- 
dish-brown substance, known as raineral J<£nn£s. 
The liquid from which the deposit has fallen, if 
tr^teu ■with hydrochloric acid, throws down an 
orange p^ipitate of golden sulphide of antimony. 

There is also a chloride of antimony, SbCL pre- 
pared by heating sulphide of antimony and nydro- 
chloric acid together, and which has 'the cordon 
name of butter antimony. It is generally obtainetl 
as an oily liquid, of the consistence of melted butter, 
and of a golden-yeUow colour. Mixed with olive 
oil, it is used by gnnmokets as bronzing salt, ijo 
impart a yellow colour to gun-barrels. 

Various compounds of antimony are used as 
medicinal agents, both in human 'and veterinary 
practice, especially the tartar emetic, a double 
tartrate of antimony and potash, (KSbO^^aO, 
which is the active ingredient in antlmonial wine, 
sherry constituting the bulk of the componn^ 
Several cases have occurred where tartar emetic 
has been used criminally as a poison. 

‘ Basil Valentine’ ( q.v.), in his Triwa^dtai Chm'iot 
of Antimony, says, ‘ the shortness trf life mokee it im- 
possible for one man thorough]^ to leom mtimony, 
m which every day something of new is diacovered.’ 

A -n tifi n' miaiiigiii (Gr. tmH, ‘against,’ and 
nomos, ‘law’), the doctiw or opinion that Chris- 
tip.TiH are freed freon oMigation to keep the law of 
God. It is generally regarded by advocates of the 
doefrine di jnstificatXHi by &itn, as a monstrous 
abuse and peav a tskm of ioat docfrinc, npon which 
It usually profseaee to be based. From several 
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passages of the New Testament, as Horn. vL and 
2 Pet. iL 18, 19, it would seem that a tendency to 
antinomianism had manifested itself even in the 
apostolic age ; and many of the Gnostic sects were 
really antinoniian, as were probably also some of 
the heretical sects of the middle a^; but the 
terra was first used at the tune of the Reformation, 
when it was applied by Lnther to the opinions 
advocated by John Agricola (q.v.). Agricola had 
mlopted the principles of the Befomiation ; but in 
1527 he found faiut with Melanchthon for recom- 
mending the use of the law, and particnlarly of the 
ten commandments, in order to produce _ coni’iction 
and repentance, which he deemea inconsistent with 
the gospeL Ten years after, he maintained in a 
(lispntation at Wittenberg, that as men are jnsti- 
fied simply by the gospel, the law is in^ no way 
nec&isary for justification or for sanctification. 
The ‘ Amtinomian Controversy ’ of this time, in 
which Luther took a very active part, terminated 
in 1540 in a retractation by Agncola ; but views 
more extreme than his were afterwards advocated 
by some of the English sectaries of the period of 
the Commonwealth; and without being formally 

E rofess^ by a distinct sect, antinomianism has 
een from time to time reproduced with various 
modifications. It ought, however, to he borne in 
imnd that the term has no reference to the conduct^ 
but only to the opinions of men • so that men who 
practic^y disregard and violate the known law of 
God, ore not therefore antinomians ; and it is cer- 
tain enough that men really holding opinions more 
or less antinomian, have in many cases been men 
of moral life, It is also to l^ observed that the 
term has been applied to opinions differing very 
much from each other. In its most extreme sense, 
it denotes the rejeetion of the moral law as no 
longer binding upon Christians ; and a power or 
priraege is assertm for the saints to do ’t^t they 
please without prejudice to their sanctity ; it being 
m^tained that to them nothing is sinful ; and 
this is represented as the perfection of Christian 
liberty. But besides this extreme antinomianism, 
than which nothing can be more repugnant to 
Christianity, there is oko sometimes designated by 
this term the opinion of those who refuse to seek or 
to see in the Bible any positive laws bindmg upon 
Christians, and regard tliem as left to the guid- 
ance of gospel principles and the constraint of 
Christian love. Antinomianism usually originates 
in mistaken notions of Cliristian liberty, or in 
confusion of views aa to the relation between 
the moral law and the Jewish law of ceremonial 
ordinances. 


iUltin'dilSy a youth of extraordinary beaniy, a 
native of Clarrfiopolas, in Bithynia^ the favourite 
of the Emperor Hadrian, and his companion in all 
his journeys. He was drowned in the river Nile, 
near Besa, in 122 A.D., perhaps through suicide, 
either from wearing of tiie hie he led, or from 
a superstitious belief that his voluntary death 
would avert disaster from the emperor. The 
emperor’s grief knew no boimds — he enrolled bim 
among the gods; huUt in his honour Antino- 
opolis on the ruins of Besa, as well as numerous 
temples in Bithynia, Arcadia, and elsewhere. 
AntoonB became, on Hadrian’s account, a favooiite 
subject for art, and many statues, busts, gems, and 
zneoals exist, representing hini as the ideal of 
yonthful manly beauty, ofen also with the added 
attributes of deity, ^me of these rank amnTi g 
the masterpieces of Bomon art, especially the 
ooiosBal statae in the Vatican representing the 
yotttii as Dionysus, with ivy crown and hanging 
meks ; the statne in the Capitoline Museum ; om 
the ^marble bust in relief in the ViUa AlbanL 
•AstmouB^ relations with Hadrian form the sub- 
ject of the wdH-known romances, Aniinous, by 


George Taylor, and Der Kaiser,^ by Ehers. See 
Dietnchsons .riwtiTioutf (Christiania, 1886). 

An'tiochi the ancient capital of_ the Greek 
kings of Syria, and long the chief city in Asia, 
lies in a ferule and beantixul plain, on the left hank 
of the river Orontes, 14 miles from the sea. In 
ancient times by its navigable river and its har- 
bour, Seleucia, 'it had communication^ with all 
the maritime cities of the W est ; while it be- 
came on the other hand an emporium for the 
merchandise of the East, for behind it lay the 
vast Syrian desert, across which travelled the 
caravans from Mesopotamia and Arabia. Thus 
through it passed the high-road between Europe 
and Asia. It received from Strabo the name of 
Tetrapohs (‘four cities’), on account of three new 
sites having been built upon suecestively, and each 
surrounded wfith a wall. The city was erected 
by Selencus Nicator about 300 B C., and was the 
inost splendid of the sixteen cities built by h-iTn 
in honour of his father Antiochns. In early times 
a part stood upon an island which has now dis- 
appeared. The rest was built partly on the 

S lmn, and partly on the rugged ascent towards 
fount Casius {Jehel Okrah), amid vineyards and 
fruit-trees. The ancients c^ed it ‘Antioch the 
Beautiful,’ and ‘the Crown of the East.’ It was a 
favourite residence of the Selencid princes, and of 
the wealthy Bomans, and was famed thronghont the 
world for its splendid luxury. Its public edifices 
were magnificent. The city reached its greatest 
glory in the time of Antiochns the Great, and 
under the Bom an emperors of the first three 
centuries. At that time it contained 500,000 in- 
habitants, and vied in splendour with Borne itseii. 
Nor did its gloiy fade immediately after the found- 
ing of Const^tmople ; for though it then ceased te 
be the first city of the East, it rose inw) new dignity 
as a Christian city. It was one of the earlie^ 
strong^holds of the new faith— indeed, it was here 
that we name of Christians was first used. During 
the apostolic age it was the centre of missionary 
enterprise, and it became the seat of one of the 
four patriarchs. Ten councils were held here from. 
252 to 380. Chnrches sprang up exhibiting a new 
style of architecture which soon oecame prevalent j 
and even Constantine himself spent a considerable 
time here, adomii^ it, and strengthening its har- 
bour, Seleuda. The downfall or the city dates- 
from the 6th centmry. In 638 it was reduced te 
ashes by the Persian king Chosroes, but it was 
partly rebuilt by Justinian. The next importanir 
event in its history was its conquest by the 
Saracens in the 7th century. In 969 it was recovered 
by the Greeks under two of Nicephonis Phocas’e 
generals, bnt in 1084 it ag^n fell into the lionds 
of the Mohamifiedans. The Crusaders besieged 
and took it in 1098. At the close of the I3th 
century, the sultan of Egypt seized it. At pr^ent 
it has a population of 20,000, employed m sHk- 
cnlture, eel-nabing, soap-making;, and corn and oil 
production. Its modem name is AntAidya. It- 
exhibits almost no traces of its former grandeur, 
except the ruins of the walls built by Justinian, 
j and of the fortress erected by the Chnisaders. In 
I 1910 was found^at Antioch a silver chalice assigned 
(nob without dispute) to the Isb century a. D., with 
{ elaborate omameiitation and portraits (based perhaps- 
on pagan art- types) of Christ and some of the 
apostles. Antioch suffered from an earthquake in 
1872. See a history by Bonchier { 1921 ). 

Antioch, in Pisidja, founded also by Hioateri 
was declared a free city by the Bomans in the 2d 
century B. c. , and made a colania under Augustus, 
with the name Cmoarea ; see Sir W. M. Eanasayls 
O'atafq/'5iPa«?(1908). 

An^'ochnSy the name of thirteen ki ngs ^ 
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Syria of the Seleucid dynasty (see Sbleucid^) — 
one of them spinioue— and of four kings of Com- 
magene, their descendants. Ai^tiochus I. of Syiia, 
snmanied Sotei (leigned 281—261 B,C.) was the 
son of Seleiicus, one of the generals and successois 
of Alexander- The murder of his father in 281 

f ave him the whole Syrian empire, but left 
im too weak to assert his right to Macedonia. 
Antiochna gained the name of Soter (‘Saviour’) 
for a victoiy over the Gauls, but fell in a auh- 
aeq^uent battle with them in 262 or 261. — Antio- 
CHUS n., his son, was sumamed Theos (‘God’) 
by the Milesians, whom he freed fiom their tyrant 
Timaichus. He entered into an alliance with 
Ptolemy II. and married his daughter Berenice, 
sending his first wife Laodice and her children to 
Ephesus. In 247 or perhaps 246 he died. Ptolemy 
died about the same time, In the straggle follow- 
ing between the two queens, Berenice and her son 
were muidered, and Laodice’a son Selencus suc- 
ceeded. That Antiochus and Baoclice had been 
reconciled, and that Laodice had poisoned liim, are 
probably inventions put forward on either side, 
AntioeUns lost the provinces of Parthia and Bactiia, 

A^iTiocHUS III., sumamed the Great, the son of 

Selencus Callinicus, and giandson of theprecedi^, 
was the most distinguished of the Seleucid®. He 
reigned from 223 to 187. He prevented further dis- 
integia^tioii of his empire in. the east, and ■waged 
war with success against Ptolemy Philopator, and 
chough defeated in a great battle fought at Eaphia 
near Gaza (217), he afterwards obtained entire 
possession of Palestine and Coele-Syria (198). In 
tiiia war he was assisted by the Jews, to whom he 
OTimted many privileges. Fearing the power of the 
SSans, Antiochus at length concluded a 
•with Egypt, betrothed hia daughter ClMpatm to 
the yor^ king Ptolemy, and gave her Ccele-Syna 
and Pd^Mtine ^ a dowry. He afterwards hec^e 
involved in war with the Rom^. who 
conquered Macedonia; but he declmed to inv^e 
Italy at the instigation of Hminibal, who 
come to his court tor reft^ He cro^d over mto 
Greece, but was defeated in 191 at Tli^opyl®, 
and in 190 or 189 by Scipio at Magnesia- 
was granted him only on condition of his yielding 
all dominions west of Mount Tanm^ and pay- 
ing a heavy tribute. In order to r^e the moimy, 
attackS a wealthy tople ^ 
the people rose against him, ^ him (1^ 

B.c,h-^TrOGHtJ8 IV. (176-103 B.C.). snmai^ 
Epiphanes, tonght against Eg^t and conqne^ 

their leaders Mattathi^ and ^ 

Maccabeea.— The last of the Selenmd®, ^TlOOOTa 
Xni. (Asiaticns), lost his kingdom to Pompey (64 
b.gl), who made Syria a Roman province. 
Aniiope. See Amphion. , . . . . ^ + 
Antlpsedol>apttst» one who objects to mfant- 
baptinm. See Baptists. 

Antip'aros (ane. Oliaros)^ one of the mid^e 
CycMes in the jEgean Sea, close ta Paros. It is 
wdlmtltivafced and tolerably fertile, nearly 14 aq, 
m, in area. Rich lead mines were discover^ in 
!®i72; Its wonderful stalactite grotto is not alluded 
to W any Greek or Roman writer, but has been 
■well known sifice 1673. The entrance toi ms a wide 
natural portico on the south-west aide of a mountain, 
from which the visitor reaelres the first spaowaa 
•?anlt by means of ropes and Tadders. To gO farther 
is still more diffieuft. At a depth of m f^t under 
the entaance, the chief dwHuber la r^ned. It 
is 312 feet long, 98 wide, and 80 hi^,^ mid w 
covered everywhere with the most weneerral stai- 
Ikctito and stalagmite formatimis. 


Alltlp'ater* (1) a general highly trusted by- 
Philip and Alexander the Great, left by the latter 
as regent in Macedonia when be cross^ over into 
Asia, 334 B C. He discharged the duties of this 
office with great ability, suppressing the insmrec. 
idons in Thrace and Sparta ; but he was about to 
be superseded by Craterus, through the influence of 
Olympias, when Alexander died. The govenunent 
of Macedonia was assigned to him anew, in con- 
junction with Craterus ; and soon after, he w as 
called upon to defend himself against an alliance 
of the Gfiecian states. The war, usually called the 
T.Aniift.T^ war, from Lamia where Anfipater was 
besieged in 323, was terminated by the defeat of 
the confederates at Crannon in 32-2. The murder 
of hia nnfiuccessful rival, Perdicca.s, in Egypt 
in 321 B.C., left Antipater the supreme regency 
of the kingdoni on behalf of the joint-^ga. He 
died at on ^vanced age in 319. — (2) "nie father 
of Herod the Great, appointed by Julius psesar 
procurator of Judaea in 47 B.C. He was poisoned 
m 43 B.c. — (3) The son of Herod the Great by his 
first wife, a worthier prince, who was perpetually 


conspiring againat the life of hia brothers, Bnt was 
executed m prison five days before Herod died. 

Anttp'atby is the term applied to a c^ss of 
cases in which individuals are disagreeably affected 
by, or violently dislike, things innocuons or 
able to the majority of mankind- These pecufian- 
ties are sometimes innate — James L’s, for instance, 
to a drawn sword ; sometimes they_ are due to a 
child's having been injudiciously terrified with some 
object, the mental impT^siou 'booming perma- 
nent. In many casK, antipathy arises from mental 
association, often nnconaeious, _ of one object or 
impression with some other admitodly unpleasant, 
or with some painfnl experience in the pa^ lito of 
the person affected- A large class of persons have 
an antipathy to animal food., and from childhood 
refuse to ts^ it. In others, agmn, the avemon 
is limited to one kind of meat^ as veM or pork f 
others are averse to e gg s or milk . Nor is this f®®!' 
intr a conscious caprice, which an exertion of to© 
w3l might remove; for it is generally found that 
contact with the object of the antipathy is r^ented 
by toe bodily economy, and symptoms of po^^g 
are rapidly produced. Some are affected^with thes© 
symptoms who have no mental aversiou to the 
artime. Some medicines afPMt pa^cular persons 
dangerously, even when given in veiy xninnt© 
doa^ ; on others, medicines have a peculiar effect 
— astringents may purge. The _air of some places 
>Tfl-q a pecnBaT influence on individuals. 

The most remarkable autipathies are those affeete 
ing the special seuses. Nearly all persons have a 
loathing at reptiles, but some few Juint on ^ 
toad or lizard, otoers on seeing insects. J^^ho 
Bish6 fainted at sight of a fox, Heniv III. of Prance 
at that of a cat, and Marshal d’ Albert at a pig. 
Bearing a wet finger drawn on glass, the gnnding 
of knives, or a creaking wheek is snflidmit to pi^ 
duce fainting in some. jSfme^Ztny mnsk orambeigas 
throws some into convulsions; and we have 
how articles of food affect others — often, no dOTofc, 
owing to perverted taste. The tonc/t of sn^^hii^ 
unusually snoooto has the same effec t^ s onmnincs. 
Zimmerman records the case of a wfm wa 
thus affected Iw toe feeling of solki 
velvety skin of a peach. -Htroog predfepositioua 
towards things, also of frequent eecurtcnce, con- 
stitoto a converse idiosymarasy. 

AaliperlodieB ax© diugawlrich relieve or enre 
certain disesees (partitwriarly ague* aod some fonns 
of ueutelgia andneadashe) whose attacks occur at 
regular uatcrvids. The chief are cinchqna and its 
alkaloids ^yiiaine), and arsenic. 

(Or. anti, ‘ against,^ and pAto- 
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giz5, ‘I biim’), a term applied to remedies and to 
regimen opposed to inflammation, such as blood- 
letting, purgatives, low diet, &C. 

Aii'HnIion, the earliest of the ten Attic oratora 
in the ^esandrine canon, bom at Rhanmns in 
Attica, 480 B C. He belonged to the oligarchical 
party at Athens, and to him, according to hia 
pupil Thucydides, was mainly due the establish- 
ment of the government of the Four Hundred in 
411 B.C. On Its fall, a few months later, Antiphon 
was brought to trial and condemned to death, in 
spite of his noble defence. Only fifteen of his ora- 
tions have come down to ns, of which three were 
written for others, while the remainder appear to 
have been intended as specimens of scbool-rbetoiic 
for his pupils. The best edition is by Blass (1881) j 
see JebVs Attic Orators (2d ed. 1903). 

ABtiph'onys the name of a species of sacred 
song, song by two parties, each responding to the 
other. Z^lnny of the Psalms show that antiphonal 
binging was in use in DaHd’s time Its intro- 
dnction into the Greek Church is ascribed to 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, in the 2d century ; 
and Ambrosius, Bishop of htilan, is said to have 
introduced it into the Western Church, in the 4th 
century. The rhoTitiTi g of the Psalms in the Eng- 
lish cathedral service is an imitation of the ancient 
antiphony. 

Andp'odes, a word of Greek origin, signifying, 
literally, those who have then feet over against 
each other. Thus Trevisa, in 1398, says that 
‘in Ethiopia are the Antipodes, men that have 
their feet against our feet.’ As apphed in 
geography, the term means the inhabitants of 
any two opposite points of the globe, or, in 
other words, the dwellers at the opposite extrem- 
ities of any diameter of the earth. From this 
primary relation there necessarily arise many 
secondary relations. Antipodes must be on one 
and the same meridional circle, separated from 
each other by half the circumference. Being on 
one and the some meridional circle, they must 
differ in longitude exactly 180^, with tie exception 
of the poles themselves, as having no longitude at 
all ; and being separate from each other by half 
the circumference, they must he equidistant from 
the eqimtor in opposite directions. Take, as an 
exam^e, London, in 51*’ 30' N. lat., and 0“ 6' 
W. long. Its antipodes must be in 51” 30' S. lat., 
and in 180^ 5' W. long., or rather 179" 55' E. — co- 
inciding pretty nearly with Antipodes Island (49* 
48' S. ; 178“ E.), an nninhahited rocky islet, 

about 5 miles long, with smaller rocks around it, 
lying to the south-east of New Zealand. 

Between antipodes in general there necessarily 
exist also other secondary relations. With refer- 
ence to the earth’s d^y rotation, the noon of the 
one side must be the ruiilnight of the other ; while, 
with regard to its annual revolution, the summer 
and the autumn of the one side must be the winter 
and the spring of the other. The midnight corre- 
sponds to the noon on the other aide, either of the 
day before or the day after, according as one has 
reached the antij^es sailing from the east or from 
the west. In going eastwam — that is, in meeting 
the sun — one, nom day to day, anticipates every 
noon and every midnight in the proportion of 4' of 
time to 1* of long., or of 12 hours or time to 180“ of 
long. In going westward, again, one postpones 
every noon and every midiii^t in the same pro- 
pCHtiOU 

Aatlpojpe. a pontiff elected in opposition to 
one canonically chosen. The first antipcmes were 
Felix, dnxmg the pontificate of Liberius ( ^2-366 
UxainuB, against Domasns (366-384); and Lanr- 
entioB^ against Symmacbus (498-^14). During 
the middteages several German emperors set ap 


popes against those whom the Romans had elected 
without consulting them. Otho the Great dis- 
placed successively two Bishops of Rome ; and 
when the rival pope, Sylvester III., had expelled 
the simoniacal and proni^te Benedict IX. (1033- 
45), the latter was brou^t back by the German 
king, and soon afterwards sold his dignity to 
Gregory VI. There were now, consequently, three 
popes, but their claims were all set aside at a 
council convened at Sutri hy the emperor, Hemy 
UL, and a new pope elected as Clement IL in 
1046. Shortly after. Pope Alexander II. found a 
rival in Honorins II., the nominee of the emperor ; 
hut his claim was ratified hy a council convened 
at Mantna, In 1080 the same unseeing spectacle 
was witnessed, when the emperor, Henry IV., 
elevated to the P^al chair Gnibert of Raveima, 
under the title or (Jlement III. , in OOTOsition to bis 
own implacable adversary, Gregory VTI. But after 
the death of Gregory (1085), Clement was him- 
self opposed successively by Victor III. (1086-88) 
and Urban II. (1088-99). Innocent II. (1130-43) 
triumphed over the antipope Anacletus IL by the 
help of St Bernard ; and Alexander III. during his 
pontificate (1169-81 ) had to contend with no fewer 
than four successive antmopes, the election of only 
one of whom, however, Victor V., in 1169, has any 
canonical validity: After a long contest, Clement 
V. was elected in 1305, and four years later ha 
transferred his seat to Avignon, where his successors 
reigned for nearly seventy years, losing the while;. 
By their subjection to French influences, the sym- 
pathies of Germany and England. The election of 
Urban VL in 1378 occasioned ‘ the great schism of 
the West,’ which divided the church for fifty years. 
He was elected hy the Romans, who demanded an 
Italian pope after the death of Gregory XL The 
French cardinals, then a maj^oiity in the curia, on 
the plea that they bad elected the pope only under 
intimidation, withdrew to Provence, and elected a 
new pope under the name of Clement VII., who 
was recognised by France, Spain, Savoy, and Scot- 
land; whilst Imy, Germany, England, and the 
whole north of Europe, supported Urban VI. For 
thirty-eight years Christian Europe was Bcandahsed 
by the spectacle of two popes, one at Avignon, 
another at Rome, in turn hurling the most awfol 
anathemas of the church at each other, like ‘ two 
dogs sn^ling over a bone,’ in Wyclifa phrase. At 
the beginning of the 15th centuiy, an attenmt was 
made to prevail on both the rivals, Gregory a IT- at 
Borne, and Benedict XIII. at Avignon, to renounce 
their claims with a view to promote union, but 
both evaded this as long as possible. At length 
the cardinals of both sides summoned a general 
council at Pisa in 1409, which deposed both popes, 
and elected Alexander V. The council of Constance 
(1417) deposed the tAree who now claimed actually 
to be pope, and laid the schism by electing Maitiu 
V. (Colonna). The council of Basel (1431-47), 
inite struggle with Pope Eugenius IV. (1431-47) 
for snmemMy, attempt^ to arrogate to itself the 
papal functions, and proceeded to elect Amadeus of 
Savoy pope, as Felix V. The attmnpt, however, 
failed ; the popes Eugenius TV. and Nicholas V. 
(144:7-^) secured their authority, the ambitions 
council mally dissolved iteelf, and Felix V. re- 
signed his empty dignity, and was raised to the 
rank of cardinal by the rnagnonimons pope bimHalf. 
This was the last occasion on which the faithfnl 
were distracted by the sight of a rival pontiff within 
Christendom. See Pope. 

Antipyrin is obtained from coal-tar products 
hy a proceM of great complexity, its chemical com- 
position being C^HjjNnO. It is a white crystalline 
powder, colourless, and soluble in water, and has 
& alight hitter taste. It is a prompt aud usually 
efficacious antipyretic, lowering the rebrile fempcra- 
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tuie in aLou*; half-.m-hour, with effects reaching 
the maximum in from two to five houia, and laating 
from five to eight hours. As an analgesic it is 
prompt and eftective in reducing pain, especially 
in all kinds of neuralgia; for rheumatism it m 
also often very useful. But it is not an_ anti- 
periodic, and therefore cannot replace quinine in 
cases of ague or intermittent fevers. ^ As with 
antifehiin, cases of poisoning are not infreqnent, 
the symptoms being giddiness, convulsions, and a 
livid colour of the skin 

Antiquaria. See Antequera 
Antiquaries* Antiquities. See Ascrso- 
Z.OGY, Academy, 

a term applied to the action of 
a politick party which caused considerable disturb- 
ance in the state of New York (1843-47) in. con- 
nection with the non-payment of rent. Large 
tracts of land had been granted in old colonial days 
by the Dutch West India Company to its members 
in New York, who had the title or privilege of a 
lord ‘patroon’ or protector, and the colony or 
manor was governed by feudal tenures. Though 
the latter were abolishm by laws enacted in 177B 
and 1785, yet the proprietors managed to form a 
deed by which rents and dues shomd he paid as 
formerly. Associations were formed in 1839 to get 
rid of these burdens ; evictions were tried by the 
proprietors, which led to resistance and outrages. 
Ultimately the legislature ^ve relief of a certain 
kind to the tenantry, feudm tenures and incidents 
were abolished, and agricultural land was forbidden 
to be leased for a longer period than twelve years. 

Anfir r Tiiiifim. See Snapdragon. 

Antlsana* a volcano of the Andes, in Ecuador, 
about 35 miles SE. of the town of Quito, 19,260 
feet high. On its slopes are many extinct craters, 
and at a height of 12,400 feet, the famous Tambo 
de Antisona, one of the highest inhabited places 
in the world. 

Antiscorbutics. See Scurvy. 

Antisemites* the modem opponents of the 
Jews in Bussia, Bumania, Hungary, Poland, and 
elsewhere. In these countries the Jews are found 
in great numbers, and their constantly increasing 
wealth and influence excite popular jealousy and 
alarm. The question how far rt is advantageous 
for a country to allow excessive wealth and poutical 
power to pass into the hands of a race avowedly 
alien, and nut little influenced by the sentiment of 
nationalify, admits of discussion, hut there can he 
no excuse for the brutal outrages upon innocent 
mdividuals that occurred in Bnssia and Hungary 
in the years 1881-84. Even in the enlightened 
capital of the (^rman empire the Judenhetze raged 
hotly ; and an Anti-Semitic League was formed in 
1881 to restrict the liberty of Jews in Germany. 
The emperor interfered to stop the cowardly per- 
secution, hut not before thousands of Jews had left 
the country. The persecution in Bussia assumed a 
more bmw character than in Germany, and thou- 
sands of Jews fled to America, Spain, and else- 
where; and a hideous outbreak took place at 
Kislunefl' in Bessarabia at Easter 1903. There were 
outbursts in Poland during the confusion attend- 
ing the re-establishment of national independence. 
French Antisemitism was iUnstrated in the Dreyfus 
case. Adversity in Germany fostered a raoe-eon- 
sclpos nationalism whichml933^ve virtnallydictar 
torial power to the Antisemite Hitler. See Jews. 

Antlse^tcs are sabstances which prevent or 
arrest putrefaction and analogous ferm^tive 
changes. It has been proved tMt Putrefactimi 
(q.v. ), Fermentatioa (q. v. ) of grape- juice, of milk, 
&C., depend upon the present of microsoopio v^et- 
able organisms (see Eacteeia, Gebu). To pre- 
vent these processes, then, it is necessary eith^ 
21 


(1) to exclude these organisms altogether; (2) to 
interfere mth conditioiis uliich permit of tlieir 
development ; or (3) to destroy their vitality. 

(1) These organisms, or their germs, are present- 
in ordina^ air ; but it has been shown by Pasteur, 
IVndoIl, Lister, Roberts, and others, that if air be 
filtered through cotton wool, or (if moving slowly ) 
through a fine bent tube, it may he allowed to 
come in contact with putrescibla substances, if 
these themselves contain no liiing organisms or 
^rms, without causing putrefaction. This method, 
however, has had no important applications except 
in scientific research. 

(2) Their growth may he arrested (a) by a low 
temperatni-e. Tbns large quantities of fresh meat, 
fmit, and vegetables are imported from distant 
roontiies, in chambers cooled to near the freez- 

I ing-pointi Carcasses of the long-extznct mammoth, 
with the flesh still present, have been found in the 
ice-cifffa of Siberia. The longer time that meat, 
milk, &c. keep in cold than in hot weather is 
familiar. (5) By absence of moisture. Thus, if 
the contend of an egg he thrown out on a plate, 
and thoroughly driedrn an oven, the whole beemnes 
of a hard, homy consistence, and may he kept in 
this state for years. If soaked in water, it will 
soon begin to putrefy. In the same way meat may 
be kept fresh by thoroughly drying it (The pre- 
servation of frmts, i&c. in strong eymp is an 
example of a somewhat Bimiiar action. )' 

(3) The vitality of these organisms may b( 
destroyed (a) by heat — e.g. meat and other eat 
ables can be preserved for an indefinite time if thej 
are boiled and hermetically sealed, while still hot, 
in tin vessels (see Prtseeved Provisions); and 
beer-bottles are pastemiaed by heat ; (6) by means 
of various chemical substances. Some of the most 
important of thefse are common salt and saltpetre, 
Ufl^ in curing fish, pickling meat, &c . ; alcohol, in 
preserving zoological specimens, vegetable essences, 
fruits, &C, snlpharons acid, wric acid, and 
arsenions acid; many sal^ as chloride of zinc 
(Barnett’s disinfecting liquid, q.v.), permanganate 
of potash (see under Manganese), corrosive sub- 
limate, nitrate of silver; chlorine (given off by 
bleaching powder and from chlorine water), iodine, 
iodoform {CHI3), glycerine, boroglyceiiue, eucal- 
yptus oil, thymol, creosote, caibolic acid, ^icylic 
acid, salol, naphthaline, camphor, oil of winter- 
green, oil of thyme, aluminium acetate, charcoal. 
All these substences act directly or indirectly as 
poisons to the organisms which produce putrefac- 
tion, &o. ; most of them are either poisonous or 
very unpsdatahle to man, and cannot therefore be 
used in preserving food (see Adulteeation). 
Many of them are, however, used in the arts to 
arrest d^mposition, e.g. in the manufacture of size 
for writing-paper from scraps of hides, sulphite of 
soda, containing salphurous acid, is added ; hides 
are preserved by salt, or, when t^ned, ly tannin, 
a compound of tannic acid ; and timber is fixind 
less liable to decay if charged with an antiseptic, 
such as sulphate of copper, chloride of zinc, cor- 
rosive sublimate, or creasote (see TilfBEEt 

Next to the preservation of food, mo^ 
important purposes for which antiseptie methods 
and Bubetanoes are used, are the o/«n- 

J^iious diseases, and ^ treaifnsni <yf winds. 
The properties rff the mfectioos rBattcr of infec- 
tious diseases are cksely analogoaa to those of the 
organisms that lead to putorfamon. Sat. % and even 
in oases where its csganie natere haa not been 
proved (see Germ), it can he rendered inert by 
a proper use of or by expoeure to a 

high temperaterou Thus, anything that has come 
near the patient ssiffining frmn an infectious 
disease, and d isc hesges front his per»on, are made 
hanniess hy msdxim acid, chloride of zinc, or 
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some other antiseptic ; liis bedding is roasted in 
an oven at a temperature of 1212° F. (100"° C.), or 
more ; the room Tvliere he has been treated is 
fumigated with chlorine or sulphurous acid ; and 
so the disease is prevented from spreading. T!m 
is, in fact, one of the chief aims of medical practice 
at the present day (see DlsiJfFECJTA^TS). 

Many of the evil effects which follow wounds 
and surgical operations are due to the presence of 
organisms (see Pv^mia) ; and the effects of their 
antiseptic treatment, introduced by Listei, have 
been marvellous. 

Antiseptic or Aseptic Snrgery is the 

Bystem of treating surgical wounds introduced by 
Lord Lister (q v.), based on his clear recogriitinn of 
the fact that the putrefactive process {sepsi'S) is the 
chief danger which the surgeon has to combat in 
dealing with accidental and operation wounds. The 
system consists essentially in excluding those mi- 
crobes by which fermentative processes aie induced, 
or in eradicating them from uonnds to which they 
have gained access. In this way pvteniia, septi- 
cremia, and sucii other foims of wound poisoning as 
eiTSipelas and gangrene, once the scourge of 
surgical hospitals, have in a short period of years 
become diseases of rare occurrence, and the reduc- 
taon in hospital mortality has been veiy’ great. 
Corbohc acid dissolved in vanons menstrua, in the 
form of a steam spray, or impregnated in gauze or 
cotton-wool, was till recently the favourite anti- 
septic in surgical practice. Thymol, eucalyptus 
oil, boric and salicylic acids, and iodoform, are also 
in frequent use for the same purposes. In 1881 
Professor Koch of Berlin drew attention to the 
much greater potency of percbloride of mercury 
(corros^e suhlimate) as compar^ with other 
antiseptics, and his suggestion of its employment 
m a one jpra mille aqueous solution was erelong all 
but univeisally adopted with satisfactory results. 
Along with carbolic acid, which is still jireferred 
for some parts of the method, thm antiseptic is 
employed m destroying the infective partides or 
ffemis in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
wound. The wound itself is only treated with the 
germicide solution when the presence of germs 
within it is suspected, otherwise it is kept free 
from the irritative action of the lotion; hut all 
objects approaching it must be rigorously puriffed 
bv previous boiling ; all instruments, sponges, or 
ansorbent swape most be boiled, and the surgeon^s 
bands and clothing strictly sterilised. 

Method ^ Opet^tng and of Dressing O^ration- 
uoujula. — 'The skin or the part, the Imn^ of the 
operator and his assistants, and the instruiuents 
are carefully, purified with a watery solution ( 1 in 
1000) of corrosive sublimate. Sponges, ligatures, 
and drain^e- tubes are kept in carbolic acid 
solutions. 'The wound and its neighbourhood are 
frequently irrigated by boiled water during the 
continuance of the operation. When the operation 
is completed and the wound closed, it is covered 
witli a layer of specially prepared oil-silk (pro- 
tective), to prevent constant irritation by the 
antiseptic in tne dressing. This consists of muslin 
imprecated with bicyanide of mercury (‘lister’s 
gauze'), so that the drying remains in an actively 
antiseptic condition for some days till replaced by 
a new dressing, and thus prevents contamination 
of discharges from the wound. The first layer is 
wetted in carbolic acid solution (1 to 40) to destroy 
any germs adhermg to its surface, and renders it 
actively antiseptic at once. The remainder is 
applied dry, in oixier to soak np the discharge as 
it flows from the wound. This dry dressing may he 
in part or wholly replaced by fine cotton wadding 
imprecated with s^cylic acid, 4 per cent, its 
elastimty rendermg it a more comfortable applica- 
tion, and permitting its close adaptation to the 


hollows and prominences of joints, and to the con- 
tours of the body generally. Tlie whole is fixed by 
bandages. The dressing is in general not chniiged 
till discharge becomes visible through it. When 
it IS changed, simihir precautions wath legard to 
purification of hands, instruments, &c. must be 
observed. 

Treatment of Wounds not inflicted hy the Surgeon. 

They are -washed out with a searchmg antiseptic 

solution, as waterj’’ solution of corrosive suhlimate 
(1 in 500) or carbolic acid (1 in 20), and are thus 
at once thoroughly disinfected. They are their 
treated like operation -wonnds. After forty-eight 
honra at furthest, if the wound is irritating or in - 
flaminatoiy, fnrthei treatment is needed If that 
is so, the onginal disinfection must be repeated. _ 

Besults.—^i tills treatment is thoroughly carried) 
out . ( 1 ) no bacteria and no putnd smell are present 
in the discharge ; ( 2 ) no pytemia, septicasmia, hos- 
pital gangrene, or eiysipelas results ; and in general 
(3) no formation of pus takes place ; (4) no pain is 
felt in the wonnd ; ( 6 ) no fever follows. 

Some of the most striking effects of this method 
on snrgical practice are : ( 1 ) In many cases of 
injury, especially compound fractures and disloca- 
tions, a limb may now be preserved where anmnta- 
tion was formerly considered necessary. (2) Many 
operations are now fearlessly and safmy performed, 
•which formerly were either not attempted, or were- 
frequently followed by disastrous results ; especi- 
ally operations on bones and joints, and opening 
of Chronic Abscesses, and Serous Memoranes- 
(q.v,). (3) Mortality from injuries and operations 

has been greatly diminished — e g. the death-rate- 
after major amputations (in 18^ and 1866) fell 
from 46 per cent to 16 per cent. (1867-69) in 
Lister’s wards in Glasgow after he introduced his 
method, and to about 12 per cent, (in 18'71-77) 
in Edinburgh, when he had further developed it- 
Volkmann of Halle was on the point of closing his 
wards in consequence of the prevalence of pyeemia 
and septiceemia. He tried Lister’s method, and 
during the next five years the total mortality in 
his wards was less than 6 per cent. The tendency 
of late is, instead of antiseptic treatment, involving 
the disinfection of the wound -with chemicals, to rely 
on Aseptic methods — sterilising instruments, clothes, 
hands and skin to he operated on beforehand. See 
StniaERT, Wounds. 

AntispasmodicSt See Spasm. 

Antis'thenes. founder of the Cynic school of 
philosophy, was the son of an Athenian father and 
a Thracian mother. He fought in his youth at 
Tanagra (426 B.O.), was first a disciple of Gorgias, 
afterwards a friend and follower or Socrates, and 
died at Athens at the age of 70. After the death 
of Socrat^, he -taught moral and practical philo- 
sophy in the Athenian gymnasium Cynosarges, 
from which it is said his school derived its title. 
Antisthenes held that -virtue mainly consists in 
voluntary abstinence from pleasure, and in a stem 
con-tempt of riches, honours, and even learning. 
He showed his contempt for all the luxuries and 
comforts of life by eating the hardest fare and 
■wearing ragged mrment^an eccentricity "which 
Seriates reproved -with the words, ‘I see your 
pride througn the holes in your cloak.' Antisthenes 
attracted m^y imitators, among them Diogenes ; 
and from his school possibly the Stoics sprung. 
His ■writings have mostly perished. See Cynics, 
Socrates and hooka there mted, and Stoicism. 

Antithesis (Gr. antiy ‘against,’ and tJiesiSj 
from tithemi, ‘I place’), an opposi-tion or contrast 
of ideas express^ by bringing words that are 
the natural opposites of eadh o-fiher " close to- 
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tains many good things and many new ; bnt the 
good are not new, and the new are not gooA' 
Antithesis, when naturally and moderately em- 
ployed, gives liveliness to style; but, like all 
strong figures of speech, becomes wearisome when 
too often repeated, as it as in the sonorous prose of 
Dr Johnson. 

Antitoxin, the name for substances present in 
the blood of an animal which have the effect of 
neutralising the action of bacterial poisons ( tosdns). 
As in the cose of toxins, so with antitoxins — their 
chemical nature is not definitely known. See the 
ai tides Bacteeia, Diphtheria, Germ, Pto- 
3L4INE, Py^sMiA, Tubercle, Tuberculosis. 

Anti tr initarians. SeeU nit ari ans. Trinity. 

Antitype, the person in whom any prophetic 
type is fulfilled. See Type (Theology). 

Antinndj one of the most ancient cities of 
Latium, b^t on a rocky promontory running out 
into the sea. Being favonrably situated for com- 
merce and piracy, it became, under the Volscians, 
one of the most powerful enemies of rising 
Rome. (3on^nered in 468 B C., it soon revolted, 
and long mamtained its independence, bnt was at 
length subdued in 338 B.c. It was deprived of all 
its sMps, the beaks of which {rostra) were carried 
off to ornament the platform of the speakers in the 
Homan forum. It became a favourite resort of the 
wealthy Romans, and some of the most famous 
remains of ancient art have been discovered 
among the ruins of their •villas and palaces ; 
such as the Apollo Belvedere, and the Borghese 
Gladiator. It was the birthplace of the Emperors 
CBhgnla and Nero. 

AntlFari (Serb. .Bar), an Adriatic seaport 
(forme^ Albanian) assigned to Montenegro (q v.) 
by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. A railway runs N. 

( 12 miles ) to Vir Pazar on Lake Scutari. A Roman 
Catholic archbishop has his seat there. It has an 
old citadel, and a small harbonr. _ Blockaded by 
an international squadron in 1913, it was occupied 
by Austria in 1916-18. Pop. 2500. 

Antlers, bony outgrowths from the froi^ 
bones of almost all the members of the deer family. 
Except in the reindeer, they are restricted to the 
males, and axe secondary sexual characters used as 
weapons in fighting for possession of the females. 
They appear as a pair of knobs covered with dark 
skm, from which we bony tissne is developed. In 
the year after that of birth, the antlers remain 
unhranched conical ‘beams.’ In the foUo'wing 
spring, the previous gro'wth having been mean- 
while shed, the antlers grow to a larger size, and 
form their first branch or ‘brow.* Year by year 
the number of branches or ‘ tmes ’ increases, and 
more than sixty have been counted on some 
magnificent hea^ The soft hairy skin which 
secnies their rapid hjitthrI growth is known as the 
'velvet,* and ite acciden'tal injniy affects the 
development of the antlers. Growth ceases when 
the blood-supply is cut off by the develvmment of 
a'tuherded burr at the base, and the deer then 
mb off the dry skin and leave the hone bare. Hie 
antlers are shed, in many cas^ at le^t, annually, 
after the breeding perioA The various types of 
antleis are used as convenient chaxacteis in dis- 
tingoishing the different genera. Investigation of 
fossil forms has shown that the gradual develop- 
ment of antlers exhibited in the individual Kfeirf 
the deer is a reeapitulation of their progroesire 
historic evolutdoo. See HosX, Debb, Ked Dees, 
Sexual Selkctioit, Wjjm. 

Ant-lion, the larva of an insect {Myrvuhm) 
of the order Neuroptera, remarkable fw the in- 
genuity of its insect-catdung haMte. It inhabits 
sandy districts, is not known in Bittais, and ia 


more common in the sontli of Europe than in the 
north. Some ppecies are common in North 
America. The perfect insect is about an inch long, 
and has a general resemblance to a dragon-fly. The 
grayish-yellow larva is, rather more than naif an 
inch long ; it has a stout hairy abdomen, and a small 
head, which is furnished, however, with two rery 
large incurved mandibles. It has six legs, but is 
incapable of rapid locomotion, and generally jerks 
itself backwards. It feeds upon the juices of in- 
sects, especially ants, in order to obtain which it 
cleverly excavates a funnel-shaped pitfaU in sai^y 
ground, and lies in wait at the bottom, often •with 
oil but its mandibles buried m the sand. "S^'hen 
insects approach too near to the edge of the hole, the 
loose sand gives way, so that they faU down the 
steep slope. If they do not fall quite to the 
bottom, but begin to scramble up again, the ant- 
lion throws sand upon them by jerking its head, 



Ant-lion, sho-vnng perfect insect, laxra, and excavation. 


and thus brings them back. It employs its he^ 
in the same way to eject their bodies m>m its pit, 
after their juices have been sucked, and casts them 
to a considerable distance ; and by the same means 
throws away the sand in excavatmg its hole, first 
ploughing it up with its body, and then placing ib 
upon its head by means of one of its fore-legs. It 
always begins % working round the circumferenoe 
of ito future hole, and gradually narrows and 
deepens it; turning quite round after each time 
t^t it works round the hole, so as to employ next 
•time the fore-leg of the other side. When it'meeta 
with a stone which it cannot remove, it deserts the 
excavation and begins another. The pit is rather 
more than two inches deep. After about two yeaia 
the larva spins its cocoon. The habit is seen at 
a lower sta^ of evolution in some speeieB wlneh 
simply bury themselves in the sand withoa1> 
any pitfalL-^The name of Ant-licn (Mprpukeiam^ 
was long given to a fahnlons beast, supposed tot 
be the offspring of a lion and a female axrt, aod 
participating in the form and qnaditks ai botb 
parents. 

Antofasasta* a portin thelike-namedptoriace 
in north C^e (area, 47,300 sq. m, ; pop. IS^OOO)- 
Eounded in 1870, the town owes its nee to 
neighbouring s^tpetre depoeite, to^ tin ridh mines 
of Caracoles, and to its tnuos-Andine rsilwnT con- 
nection with Bolivia. It was takes from ilofivia 
in the war of 1879. Pop 53,600. 5os Atacama. 

AfitonmETiAiL Fbamgmoo, the ph joieian of 
Napoletm at StHele»a» wu also a native of 
Cormea, tmd was boca afaest 1780. He was 
already an asow eelebrity ai Florence, 

when ha was bafewsd fa ISIS to go to St Helena. 
Napoteoa is e ri w ttd lahn with mistrust, Wt uhd- 
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mately gave him his full confidence, and at his 
death” left him 100,000 francs. After his return 
to Europe, he published at Paris his famous but 
scarcely trustworthy book, Les Deniiers Moments 
de Napohou ( 1823 ). During the Polish revolution, 
he did duty at \Yaisaw as director of military 
hospitals, ile afterwards went to the IrV est Indies, 
and died in Cuba, on the 3d of April 1838. 

Antonelli, Giacomo, cardinal, was bom 2d 
April 1806, at Sonnino, a village situated near the 
Pontine Marshes. His father was a woodcutter, 
member of an ancient but decayed family. In 
1819 his birthplace having been demolished as a 
nest of robbers, Antonelli came to Rome, and 
entered the Grand Seminary, where lie piov^ 
himself one of the cleverest students of his 
time. He gained the favour of Pope Gregory 
XVI., who named liim a prelato, and gaie him 
some excellent ecclesiastical appointments. In 
1841 AntoneUi became under-secretary of state 
to the mmistrv of the interior; in 1844, second 
treasurer; and in the following year, finance 
minister of the two apostolic chambers. Pope 
Pins IX., having mounted the papal throne in 1846, 
raised ..^tonem, during the next year, to the 
digmty of cardinal-deacon of Santa Agatha alia 
Snburra. In 1848 Antonelli was president and 
minister of foreign afifaiis m a liberal cabinet, 
which framed the famona Statuto or Constitu- 
tion proclaimed in 1848, the principal articles of 
which were so very soon eluded. He accompanied 
the pope in his flight to Gaeta, and retomed with 
biTn to Rome, and support^ the reactionary 
TMlicy. In 18^ an attempt was made upon his 
life. In the Vatican Council of 1869-70, Antonelli 
showed great tact and ability. He ohetinately 
resisted all concessdonB to the growing national 
spirit of the Italian people ; but his protestations 
against the progress of events in Italy were of no 
avail, and Victor-Emmannel entered Rome in 1871. 
At the date of his death, 6th November 1876, the 
various posts held by Antonelli made him virtu- 
ally prime-minister to the pope (see Prus IX.). 
The great property bequeath^ by him to his three 
brothers _ was vainly disputed by the Countess 
Lambertiui, claiming to be his daughter, in a 
tedious and famous lawsuit ( 1877-79 ). 

Antonello of Messina, an Tt a.1in.Ti painter, 
bom about 1414, who introduced into Italy the 
Flemish methods of oil-painting, which he had 
leam^ &om the Van Eycks, Me settled about 
1473 in Vemce, where he gained great renown as a 
portrait-painter, and died probably in 1493. TTir 
chief extant works are a G^cifixion at Antwerp, 
and a portrait in the Louvre, ^th of 1475, a.T^ o th er 
^rtirait in Berlin, of 1478, and a St Sebastian at 
Dresden. 

Antoni'nnS} M. Aurelius. See Aurelius. 
AntoninnSy Ittneraef of. See Itineeaet. 
Antonmns Plus, Titus Aurelius Fulvus 
Homan ^peror (138-161 A.D. ), was bom in the 
veign of Domitian, in the year 86 A.D. His family 
originally from Nemanans, now Nlmes, in 
<xauL Antoninus inherited great wealth, and early 
.gave proof of excellent qualities. In 120 he was 
made consul j afterwards he was sent by TTiuIK ot, 
■as proconsul into Asia, where the wisdom and 
gentleness of his rule won for biin a higher 
reputation than had been enjoyed by any his 
predecessor In 138 he was adopted by the 
J^peror Hadrian, in consequence of his merit 
alone, mid came to the throne in the same 
y^. Hm reign was proverbially peaceful and 
^^py. In his private character he was Rim pift 
Operate, and benevolent ; while in public affmrs 
ne act^ as the father of his people. The 
persecuthm of Christians, w'hich was continued ] 


duiing hi& reign, was partly stayed by hi.s 
mild measures, and Justin Martyi’s Apologia 
was received by him Avitli favour. Under Anto- 
ninus the enipiie was little engaged in wai, 
except in Britain, wheie the powei of Rome 
Avas extended, and a Avail built between the Poitli 
and tlie Clyde against invasion from the north. 
‘ Happy the nation Avbich has no history,’ Tlie 
reign of Antonimis illustrates this saying, for by 
his justice, Avisdora, kindlmess, and couitesy his vast 
empue was preserved from the crimes, conspiracies, 
insun ections, and bloodshed, the record of which 
forms the bulk of the history of the dark centuries 
of the Roman empiie. It is said that only one 
senator was impeached duiing the entiie reign. 
Literatuie received great encouragement ; the laws 
Avere impioved ; commerce extended ; the means of 
communication AA'eie facilitated by the repair of 
roads and bridges ; neAV sanitary regulations were 
introduced ; and a taste for architecture fostered 
in the citizens. The epithet Pius avos conferred 
on him on account of bis conduct in defending 
the memory of his piedecessor Hadrian against 
cei tain dishonouring measures brought forward by 
the senate. Antoninus died in 161 A.D. By his 
wife Faustina, Avhom he loved in spite of her un- 
worthiness, be bad four children, three of whom 
died, but one lived to be the Avife of Marcos 
Aurelius, his adopted son and successor. 

The Wall of Antoninus is a Homan rampart 
CTected between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, 
in 140-142 A.D., during the reign of Antonmus 
Pius, to restram the encroachments of the northern 
tribes ; the superintendence of the work is credited 
to the impeiisi legate, Q. LolKus Urbicus, FoUoav- 
ing the earlier line of Agrioola’s forts (81 A.D. ), 
it extended some 37 miles ; the eastern termination 
being at Bri^eness in Carriden (in GRdaa, Goer 
Eden ), on the Foi-th, while the Aveatem had gen erally 
been held to be at or near Old Kilpatrick, and theie 
Sir George Macdonald discovered tiie actual ter- 
minus. It had been thought by some that the Avail 
extended right up to Dumbarton Rock [Alcluith). 
The work consisted of a ditch. 12 to 15 feet deep and 
40 Avide, a rampart of sods on a foundation of stones, 
about ^ feet high and 15 feet thick at the base, 
and on the south side a paved military road, Avitli 
a chain of forts. Tlie most perfect fiagments of 
thavdllumf popularly IcnoAvn as QraJiam^s or Gh'imds 
I>yke, are perhaps those near Coatlecary; within 
the pai k or Callendar ; and on a slope near Polmont 
r^way station. Extensive and important excava- 
tions have been made since 1900 at various places, 
including the fortifi^ed stations at Camelon, !^ugh- 
castle, and Mumiills near Falldik, at Castlecary, 
and at Bar Hill near Croy, where the foundations 
of one of Agricola’s forts weie discovered underneath 
the remaiiis of the Antonine fort. The wall, tAvice 
lost, and recovered, was finally abandoned about 
180. There are several Graham’s or Grime’s or 
Gryme’s Dykes (ditches or embankments) in the 
NcHthumbiian borders and elscAvhere ( Oxfordshire, 
Herefordshire, &c. ) — Qryme or Grim being ‘giant,’ 
OT popularly ‘the devil.’ See ‘llie Antonine Wall 
Heport’ of the Glasgow Archaeological Society 
(l^)j tbe Proceedings of the Scottish Society of 
■^tiqnaries ; G. Macdonald, The Roman Wtdl 
in Scotland •, G. Macdonald in Jnl. of 
Roman Studies, xi. pt i, (1921). — ^For the emperor, 
^ works by Laoour-Gay et ( 1888 ), andBryant ( 1894). 
The Pillar of Antoninus at Home was raised in 
honour of Marcus Aurelius, after his victory over 
the Marcomanni. On coins and inscriptions the 
emperor Carao^a (q.v. ) aa'os called (like Aurelias, 
q.v. ) M. Aurelius Antoninus. 

, AntonlnSy Maeous (in English more familiar 
,as Mark Antony), the g^mt Homan triuni- 
Yir, who Avas bom about 83 B.C., belonged to 
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one of the oldest patrician families, and on his 
mother’s side was related to Julius Caesar. His 
youth was wasted in dissipation, and finding luni- 
self pressed hy creditors, he escaped to Greece in 58 
B.C., where, for a while, he listened to the Ath enian 
philosophers and orators Hia studies here were 
soon interrupted by the proconsul Gahinius, who 
appointed him commander of hia cavalry. In the 
campaign against Anstohulna in Palestine, and in 
Egypt, Antony distinguished himself hv hia courage 
and activity, and mgratiated himself with the 
soldiery. After assisting Caesar in Gaul, he went 
to Rome in 50 B. c. to uphold his great hinamAn 
against the oligarchical party, and was appointed 
quaestor, augur, and tribune of the plebs. Next 
vear, as one of Caesar’s adherents, he was expelled 
from the curia, and fled to Caesar, who made tbia 
a pretext for his war against Pompey. At its 
outbreak, Antony received the appointment of 
commander- in-chief in Italy; in tne battle of 
Pharsalia, he led the left wing of Csesar’s army. In 
47 B.o. he was mode master or the horse by Caesar, 
who left him to govern Italy during his absence in 
Africa. Antony, as usual, disgracea himself. He 
drank ; he divorced his wife, and took up with an 
actress, Cytheris. In 44 B.C. he was mane consul, 
and vainly endeavoured to prevail on the Romans 
to recognise Caesar as emperor. On Caesar’s assas- 
sination, he played the part so finely described 
by Shake^eare ; and hy Ids fnneral oration, with 
the well-timed display of Ceesar’a bloody robe, so 
wrought on the passions of the people, that the 
conspirators were forced to escape from Rome, 
leavmg Antony in possession of almost absolute 
power. Next, we find biTn occupied iu disputes 
and reconciliations with Octavian (see Augustus), 
besieging Mutina, and denounced hy Cicero as on 
enemy of the state. The defeat of Mutina (43 
B.O.) drove him a fugitive beyond toe Alps ; hnt in 
Gaul he visited the camp of Lepidus, and gained 
the favour of the army, of which he took the 
command. Plaucns and PoUio joined him with 
their troops; and Antonjr, who so recently had 
escaped as a helpless fugitive from Italy, returned 
to Rome at the head of seventeen legioim and 10,000 
cavalry. Octavian, who had pretended to maintom 
repuhhcan principles, now threw off the mask, and 
hmd a consnltamon with Antony and Lepidus, 
near Bononia, when it was determined that these 
triumvirs should share the whole Roman world 
among themselvea To secure their spoil, they 
returned to Rome, and began their course of pro- 
scription and plunder. Among their first victims 
was CScero, the orator whose eloquence they 
dreaded ; and, in all, not leas than 300 senators and 
2000 equites are beheved to have fallen. After 
securing Italy for themselves, and raiamg an 
enormous sum of money to carry on toe war 
abroad, Antony and Octavian led their troops 
into Macedonia, and defeated Brutus and Cassius. 
Antony next paid a visit to Athens, and then 
passed over to Asia, to arrange hia dispute with 
Cleopatra, queen of E^pt, whose conduct had 
offended toe triumvirs. The queen herself appeared 
to answer his challenge, and captivated him hy her 
beati^ and address. The conqueror of Brutus and 
Cassius was made a prisoner, though not a prisoner 
of war. He follow^ Cleopatra into Egypt, and 
lived with her in idleness and luxury, until he was 
aroused ly tidings of a quarrel in Italy between lus 
own kindred and Octavian. This dispute gave 
rise to a short war, which came to an end before 
Antony arrived in Italy. A new division of toe 
Roman world was now arranged, Antony taking 
the East, and Octavian the We^, wl^e Lraidus 
had to put up with Africa. Antony had cmimmed 
his fidendship with Octavian % a marriage 
with his sislw, Octavia; but, returaing now to 


Cleopatra, he rei5umed his voluptuous mode of life, 
and was guilty of acts of the grossest injustice. 
Octavian used these facts to excite the indignation 
of the Roman people against Antony, and v'ar 
between the rivals became inevitable. ’ Antony, in 
his idleness, tried to postpone the coming conilkt, 
and filled the bland of iSamos (where his troops 
were quartered) with musicians, jugglers, and 
buffoons. Meanwhile, at Rome, he was deposed 
from the triumvirate, and war was proclaimed 
against Cleopatra. Each party collectea its forces, 
and m the naval engagement" of Acnum (31 E.c. ) 
Antony was defeated. His hope of finding troops 
still faithful to him in Libya was disappointed; 
and he returned to Egypt, there, with Cleopatra, 
once more to forget his political cares and vexa- 
tions, until his amusements were suddenly inter- 
rupted hy toe arrival of Octavian at Alexandria. 
Deserted by toe Egyptian fleet, as by his own 
army, and derived by a false report of Cfleopatra’s 
suicide, he killed himself by falling upon his 
sword, in the year 30 B.C- 

Anton^Sx, snrnamed The Gbeat, or A2f- 
TONY OF Thebes, the father of monachism, was 
bom about the year 251 A.D., at Koma, near 
Heraklea, in Upper Egypt. His parents were both 
wealthy and mons, and o^towed on him a religions 
education. Having sold his pc^s^sions, and dis- 
tributed the proceeds among the poor, he with- 
drew into the wilderness, where he disciplined 
himself in all those austerities which have hallowed 
his memory in the Catholic Church, and made him 
the model of monastic life. AYhen 30 years of age, 
he penetrated farther into the desert, and took up 
his abode in an old ruin on the top of a hill, where 
he spent tvrenty years in the most rigorous seclu- 
sion ; hut, in ^5 he was persuaded to leave this 
retreat hy the prayers of numerous anchorites, who 
wished to live under his direction. He now founded 
a monastery, at first only a group of separate ariil 
scattered cells near Memphis and Arsino^, which, 
nevertheless, may he considered the origin of coeno- 
bite life. After a visit to Alexandria in 311, he 
returned to his lonely ruin. In 355 the venerable 
hermit, then over a bundled years old, made a 
joumey to Alexandiia to dispute with the Arians ; 
but feeling his end approaching, he retired to hb 
desert home, where he died, 356 a.d. Athanasius 
wrote his Life. His festival is kept on the 17th 
Januaiy. See Monachism, Pachomius. 

St Agony’s Fibe was toe name given to a 
pestilential epidemic, also called the saered Jire, 
which in 1089 swept off great numbers, especially 
in France ; it being held that many sufferers had 
been cured through toe intercession "of St Antony, 
especially by prayer before his relics. The disew 
was conimonly supposed to he erysipelas, which 
usurped the name of St Antony’s Fire ; hnt poaaibiy 
it was a form of Raphania (q.v. ), caused by eating 
ergot of wheat or rye. The Hospital Brothersm 
St Antony, then founded, wore a lilack habit with a 
blue Tau-cross ( St Antony’s Cross). See Epidemics. 

Antony of Padua, St, was bom at LislMm, 
August 15, 1195, and on the father’s aide was 
related to Godfrey of Bouillon. He was at first 
on Angostinian monk; but in 1^20 he flatbed the 
Franciscan order, and , became (me of its meet 
active prom^tors. He preaebed in toe aonth of 
France and Upper Italy, and died Padua, June 
13, 123L He was cammised hy IX. in the 

following year. He hinm^ praiebsw the most 
severe ascetirism, and opposed vigcaonBlj the move- 
ment for mitigating tbs Beventy of the Franciscan 
rule led Elms of Cortona. Aoecoding to legend, 
he preached to toe fishes when men refused 
to him ; keoBe he is the patron of the lower 
animals, and ie of^ represented as accompanied 
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by a pi^. His monamejit, a fine -work of statuary, 
is in the chuich which hears his name at Padua. 
Devotion to him has recently been greatly extended 
in Fiance and other coun tides. 

See The Chronicle of St Antony of Padua, by Father 
Coleridge, S J. (1SS3}; St Antony of Padua, by Lepitre 
(trans. l^V2j. 

Antraignes, Emanuel Delaunay, Comte d’, 
was bora at Villeneuv^e, Ardeche, in 1755. His 
Al^iHoirei, 8ur les £tats-g6niraiix (178S) promoted 
the French Revolution ; but in 1789, when he 
was chosen as a deputy, he defended the privileges 
of the hereditary aristocracy, ranked himself with 
those who ojiposed the union of the three estates, 
and maintained that the royal veto was an indis- 
pensable part of good government After leavmg 
the Assembly in 1790, he was employed in diplom- 
acy at St * Petershnrg and Vienna, where he 
defended the canse of the Bourbons. In 1803 he 
was employed under Alexander of Russia in an 
embassy to Dresden, w here he wrote against Bona- 

? aite a brochure, Fragment du XVIII. Livre de 
He came to ^^gland, and acquired great 
indueiice with Canning On July 22, 1812, he was 
niuidered, with his wife, at his residence near 
London, by an Italian seivant See L. Pingaud, 
Tin Agent Secret (lS93j. 

An tr im, a maritime countv in the NE. of Ire- 
land, province of Ulster, stands (since 1891) first 
among the Irish counties in population, but in 
size only ninth. Its greatest length is 57 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, 2S ; its extent of sea-coast, 90 ; 
and its area, 1192 sq. m. Of this, rather more than 
three-fourths is in tillage and pasture ; and one per 
cent, under wood. Oft the north coast lie Rathlin 
Isle and the Skerries ; and off the east coast, the 
Maiden Rocks. The east coast is hiHy ; and from 
Larne to Fair Head, parallel mountain-ranges of 
no great height, and covering a third of the county, 
Btretch Slrt . into the interior, forming valleys 
opening seaward, called the Glens of Antnm. The 
interior slopes towards Longh Neagh. The highest 
eminences are — Trostau, 1810 feet ; and Slievemish, 
or Slemish, 1782. The principal streams are — the 
Bonn, from Longh Neagh to the Atlantic ; the 
Main, running parallel to the Baim, but in the 
reverse dilution, into Lough Neagh; and the 
Bush, flowing north into the Atlanric. Many 
peat-bogs occur in the county. Six-sevenths of 
the surface consists of igneous rocks (trachyte- 
porphyry and hasalt-TOck), often alternating with 
bands of a red clay or hole, and overlying cretaceous 
and iutassic strata, new red sandstone, and meta- 
morphic rocks. The basalt-rocks, or old lava-flows, 
have frequentfy a columnar structure. Between 
Ballycastle and the mouth of the Bonn, the basalt 
assumes very picturesque forms ; and the Giants’ 
Causeway ( q. v. ) is one of the most perfect examples 
of columnar ba^lt in the world. Fine salt-mm^ 
occur at Duncrue and Carrickfergus ; and Rmn-ll 
coal-fields near BaUycastle and m the interior. 
Rich beds of iron ore of fine quality have been 
recently opened in Glenravel, and a large ex- 
port has been carried on from Cushendadl and 
Camlough. The soil of Antrim is mostly light, 
and the chief crop is oats. The land is very 
much aulxBvided- Agriculture (inclnding flax- 
Ero^ving), linen, cotton, and coarse woollen manu- 
facture are the staple industries. Principal towns 
— Belfast, Lisburn, Carrickfergus. i^llymena, 
Larue, BaJlymoney, and Portrash ; Antrim, 1 mile 
from the NE. comer of Lough Neagh, has a pop. of 
SCKK). Couniy Antrim returns two members ; 
Belfast borough, foui. Pop. (1926 ) 606,626; or, 
wij^out Belmst, 191,618, about half Presby- 
terians, qne-fifth Catholics, one-fifth Protestant 
EpisoopaliaDB, The large number of Presbyterians 


is due to the fact that the county was extensively 
colonised from England and Scotland. The origi- 
nal possessors were the O’Neills, who, m 1^, 
regained the whole countrj', except Carrickfergus 
and part of the Glens — ^held by the Bissets of 
Glenarm. The forfeiture of Shane O’Neill, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, terminated the dominion of his 
race. 

Ant-thmsbf a general name for long-legged, 
thi-ubh-like, but often brilliant birds of the Passeiine 
family Pittidee, chie^ natives of Oriental and 
Australian regions. They usually frequent thick 
jungle and sciub, and keep for the most pait to 
the ground, hopping veiy quickly, and searching 
for molluscs, insects, and worms among the fallen 
leaves Somewhat similai in habit aie the shy 
‘Ant-hiids’ of South America, the Foimicaiiidse, 
which are said to feed not on ants, but on the 
insects which the foi aging ants disturb. 

Antwerp (Fr. Anveisj Flem. Antwerpen, ‘on 
the wharf ’), the capital of the province which beam 
its name, the chief commercial city of Belgium, 
and one of the greatest seaports in the w'orid, is 
situated on the river Scheldt, 62 miles fiom the 
sea, and 27 N. of Brussels. Tlie tonnage of vessels 
enteiing the port of the ‘luveipool of the Continent ’ 
incieased fioni 240,000 in 1850 to over 14,000,000 
tons m 1913, when 7056 vessels entered the port, 
not counting 44,000 ( of over 3,600,000 tons capacity ) 
which amved by canal from the inteiior of Belgium, 
Holland, Geniiany, and Fiance. The poit becom- 
ing congested through rapid gioivth of tiaffic, a 
gieat extension scheme was sanctioned in 1906, and 
modified in 1913. A government grant of land on 
the north side of the town in 1927 made a speedy 
doubling of the haibour area possible. By 1930 
there were 20 miles of quays. 11,256 vessels of 
nearly 22,400,000 tons enteim the port in 1931. 
Antwerp bos regular passenger seivices with Har- 
wich (daily), Neiv Yoik (weekly), and other ports. 
The imports include all the products in common 
use amount an industiial and commercial com- 
munity. The chief exports are flax, sugar, iion, 
woollen goods, metals, glass, and tallow. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of sugar, white-lead, 
cotton goods, lace, linen-thread, sewing-silk, black 
silk stufls, starch, petroleum, and printers’ ink. 
There are also toDacco manufacture, the cutting 
of diamonds and other precious stones, and ship- 
building. The chief public institutions are the 
Academy of Sciences, the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Colonial University (1923), Naval 
Arsenal, Museum of Fine Arts (rich in Flemish 
masters). Zoological Gardens, the Flemish theatres, 
aud the Plan tin Museum (1876), an excellently pre- 
served 16th-centn:^ printing-house. The SLx-aisled 
^thedral (1362— lolo), the noblest Gothic stractnie 
m i^gium, is 384 feet in length by 260 in breadth 
with a roof supported by 1& piUars, and an ex- 
quisite spire, 4()3 feet high, m which hangs a 
splendid carillon of 99 bells. The interior is en- 
tlir6e i]QaiBt6]^i6ces of !Rul)enfl, including 
the ^evation of and the Descent from the Cross. 
In the image-breaking riot of 1566 by the populace 
of -Anriverp, the cathedral and its art treasures 
suffered severely, A beautiful wrought-iron canopy 
by Matsys coveis a well outside. The cathedral anh 
old qumtera of Antweip adjoin the square called 
Kace Verte. The Chuich of St James contains 
the tombs of the Rubens family. Other note- 
worthy churches are St Paul’s, St Andrew’s, 
bt Augustine’s, and St Charles Boiiomeo’s- The 
Excli^ge ( 1631 ), a fine building, is said to have 
been Gresham s model of the old London Exchange. 

1858, but rebuilt in the some style 
(1872). The hfitel-de-ville ( 1665), on the Grand' 
Place, is a fine building in Renaissance style. The 
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Grand’ Place contains the Braho Fountain by Jef 
Larnbeaux- Near the handsome Central Station 
are found the fashionable shopping avenues. The 
old fortifications were demolished in 1860, though 
Alva's famous citadel (1567) stood till 1874. Ant- 
werp, one of the most stiongly fortified places in 
Europe, could not withstand the Geman guns in 
1914, and was occupied 9th October. The Steen 
Museum comprises remains of the citadeL Pop. 
<1846) 88,487; (1873) 126,663; (1900) 285,600; 
<1930) 284,373 ; with suburbs about 500,000. 

Antwerp is mentioned as early as the 8th century; 
in the 12th and 13th it gave signs of considerable 
prosperity, and in the beginning of the 16th century 
it was the commercial capital of the world. Its 



Antwerp Cathedral 


government was free, and its people prosperous 
and well educated. In 1576 (‘the Spanish Fury’) 
it was seized by the Spanish soldiery ; 8000 citizens, 
it is said, were murdered ; aud the city-hall and 
nearly a thousand fine buildings weie burnt. This 
^tastrophe and the assault of the Duke of Parma 
m 1585 caused Antwerp to sink into decay, and 
its jropulation was scatteresd. From 1794 till 1814, 
while it was held by the French, Napoleon 
attempted to make it a great military and 
commercial centre. The nnion of Belgium with 
Holland in 1816 brought prosperity to Antwerp. 
By the revolution of August ISk) it was linked to 
the desti^ of Belgium. The Dutch commandant. 
General Chassd, held the mtadel, and bombards 
the arsenal and cily. In IS^ a French army 
reduced the citaded to ruins, and General Cbass^ 
camtnlated. The was hcmded over to the 
Bm^ns, and Bines the Peace of 1839 and the 
abolition in 186S of the Sdieldt shipping dues, 
Antwerp has had a eingiilarly prosperous career. 
On the German advance in 1014 -^e government 
took lefuge there. Associated with Juitweip are 


the p.aiiiters Matsys, Buhens, Tandyek, Teniers, 
V an Br^, and Jordaens, with Conscience the 
novelist and Van Meteren, historian ; statues Lave 
been erected to most of these, to Leopold L, Van 
Ryswyck, and others French Ls the bu^inesis lan- 
guage, hut the majority of the people speak Flemish. 

AonbiSg a son of Osiris (n.v.) in the mythology 
of Egypt (q.v.), a jackal-headed deity. 

Annpshahr, a town of India, in the British 
district of BuIandsliaLr, United Provinces, on the 
right bank of the Ganges, formeily important for 
tbiough trade across the nver ; pop, 64(30. 

Ann'ra. See Amphibia. 

Annradhapnra* or Aj^itbadha, a town of 
6000 inhabitants in Ceylon, 80 miles N. of Kandy. 
It was for twelve centuries— from the Sth centurv 
B.C. onwards— the capital of the island, and the 
vast rums of the ancient city have been only 
partly excavated or examined. The great tank 
or dam built for iia water-supply in 460 AD. 
was restored to use in 18i® (see Ceyi.on’). Here 
stands what is left of the famous Bo-tree (g.v.) of 
Gautama. 

AnuS) the teim applied by anatomists to the 
lower, or (in the case of ammals} the posterior 
aperture _ of the intestinal canal; the rectum 
tenninating externally in the anns. With regard 
to its anatomy, it is sufficient to state that 
it is kept fid^y closed on ordinary occasions 
by the external and internal ^hinder muscles, 
the former of which contracts the integument 
around the opening, and, by its attachment to 
the coccyx behind, and to a* tendinous centre in 
front, helps the hmtor am muscle in supporting 
the aperture during the expulsive efforts that are 
made in the passage of the freces or mtestinal evac- 
uations; while the latter, or internal sphincter, is an 
aggregation of the circular muscular fibres of the 
lowest part of the rectum, and acts in contracting 
the extremity of the tube. The main function of 
the levator ani muscle is expressed in its name, it 
being the antagonist of the diaphragm and other 
muscles which act in the expulsion of the faeces. 
The integiment around the anus lies in radiating 
plaits, wmeh allow of its stretching without pain 
during the passage of the fteces ; and the mar^ is 
provided with a number of sebaceous glands, which, 
in some of the lower animals, secrete strongly 
odorons mattere (see Alt.tL GLANDS). 

Infants are occasionally bom with an impcrjbrate 
anus, or congenital closure of the rectum. In the 
simplest and most common form of this affection, 
the anus is merely dosed by thin skin, which soon 
becomes distended with the ^leoonium (q.v.), and 
can easily be divided. Cases where the obstruc- 
tion is at a higher point ore more serions; hut 
even these can generally be relieved by a surgi- 
cal operation. VVben this is neglected or is un- 
saccessfol, death speedily takes place, with symp- 
toms resembling those of intestinal obstruGiaoB 
from any other cause. Spasm of the spketder o« 
is characterised by violent pain of the anus, 
with difficulty in passing the faeces, li is alznoi4 
always cansra by the presence an uleer w 
fissure, or by some moroid cemdition in Bela- 
bouring parts. Ulceration orouiring aa a tecaeh 
of surmce at one or more pmnts around tlte anns, 
but not extending within the orifiee, Is some- 
timea met withTout HKffe commop aitd import- 
ant is of the oaim, a tem apjriied to a 

crack, or snperficial nkwatkaa, Bataated between 
the folds of the skin mucous mexnlmane at the 
verge of the anns, and extendSjoig'withiB the rectum. 
It gives rise to inteuM pain durii^ the passa^ of 
the evaeoatioiiB, aad for some houis afterwazds to 
great d&OMnfiwb aud itching. The treat- 

Twef p t to he » w endeavour to procme 
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regnlor and somewhat soft evacuations, and to 
sponge with warm water immediately afterwards, 
tne parts being dried with a soft cloth. In sLiglit 
and recent cases, one or two applications of sohd 
nitrate of silver, with the use of a mild astringent 
lotion, "will sometimes core the disease. Vi'here the 
ain is severe, division of the base of the fissure 
y the knife, or by stretching, is nsnally neces- 
san". Pruntm ani, which simply means" mtense 
itcfiing and irritation of this part, is nsually 
a sj-mptom of morbid changes rather than a 
special disorder: but sometimes occurs alone, and 
is often a very distressing and obstinate affection. 
It is often associated with an unhealthy state of 
the intestinal secretions, or with simple constipa- 
tion ; with a congested state of the mucous mem 
brane ; with a disordered condition of the womb , 
with the presence of thread-worms in the rectnin, 
&e. ; and it is peculiarly common in persons whose 
ocenpationa are sedentary The affection is often 
much aggravated by the "patient’s being unable to 
refram from scratcfiing the parts, which leads to 
excoriations, ulcerations, thickening of the sldn, 
&c. Treatment must of comse first be directed to 
these associated conditions, when present ; and with 
their removal the irritation often disappears. A 
lotion containing carbolic acid, hydrocyanic acid or 
cocaine, or zinc ointment, or a suppository of zinc 
oxide and cocoa butter in equal parts, often gives 
relief. To prevent the reappearance of ulcera- 
tions, &c , a strong alnm lotion shonld he nsed to 
bathe the parts night and morning. The other 
principal anectiona of the anus are Fistula, Piles, 
and Prolapana, which are discussed in special articles. 

AnvUle. See D’Antillk 

AnwarL a celebrated Pemian poet who 
fionrished auiing the 12th centpry, was hom in i 
Khorasan, and became a favourite of the Seljuk- 
ide sultan, Sanjar. His poems consist cdiiefly of j 
lengthy panegyrics and sliorter lyrical effhsions. 
The latter {ghazels) are characterise by simplicity, 
ease, and naturalness ; hut the kasidas, long poems 
mainly in praise of ^ patron, are disfigiired by 
extravagant imagery and abound in keen sarcasm. 
Anwari was also a notable astrologer. 

a great metal-worldng town and coal- 
mining centre in the det. of Nord, forming a 
north-western eabnrh of Valenciennes* 

Ao n l a ga n J', or Aonla, a decayed town of 
India, onoe the capital of Kohilkhazid ; pop. 13,000. 
Aoransi. See Cook (Mottnt). 

A'orist (Gr. oorisfotf, ‘unlimited’), a form of 
the Ureek verb by which an action is expressed as 
taking place in an mdefinite 'time. It corresponds 
m mining to the simple past tense in English, as 
I be died.’ The Greek language is espeoial& fertile 
m tlie past tenses of verbs, having, m addition to 
the tenses common to other itTi n gungm— n niTTinly 
the imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect— the aorisi^ 
which IS peculiarly adapted to the narrative style ' 
The distinction of first and second 
aorist is purely formal. The preterite in Gennanio 
languages seems to be in part derived from the 
Indo-Germanic aorist. 

Aop'tft is the great arfjerial trunk which, rising 
nom the left ventricle of the heart, sends its 
branches ramifying through the whole body. The 
aorta in man is subdivided by anatomists mto the 
arch, the thoracic aorta, and the abdominal aorttw 
The arch is a loop with the convexity directed 
upwards, forwards, and to the right side, reaching 
at its highest part to a level \vith the upper border 
of the cartilage of the second rib. Changing ita 
direction, it runs from fiom right to left, and from 
bef(w backwards to reach the left side of the spine 
at the lower border of the fourth dorsal vertebra, 
where it becomes the thoracic aorta. Five arteries 


arise from the arch — viz. two coronaries, for the 
supply of the muscular tissue of the heart itself ; 
the innominate, diriding luto the right common 
carotid and right subclavian arteries ; and the 
left common carotid and left subclavian arteries. 



Diagruoa of the Aorta, with its prmoipal Branohes i 

A, OBcendlns x>art of the arch of the aorta ; a, thoracic aorta ; bb, 
abdominal aorta ; e, d, right and left ventnedes of heart; e,f, 
right and left anrlcles of the heart , ff, h, nght and left pul 
monaiy arteries ; t, fc, right and left common carotid arteries ; 
I, m, right and left BubcJaTlan arteries ; n, hepatic artery ; o, 
gastric artery ; p, splenic artery ; q, r, nght and left renal 
arteries , s, t, anpenor and Inferior mesenteric arteries ; u, v, 
right and left common iliac arteries ; w, nuddle sacral , 

ce, phrenic arteries ; y, spermatic art^es. 

1, snperior vena cava ; 2, right Internal Jugular vein ; 8, nght 
BUDclaviaa vein (the left Is removed to riiow the arch oi 
the aorta) ; 4, Inferior vena cava ; 6, 6, n^t and left pnlmon- 
ary veins ; 7, hepatic veins , 8, 0, right and left renal veins ; 
10, 11, right and left lliao v bItih ; 12 , trachea. 

At the commencement of the aorta there are three 
small swellings or pouches, the aortic sinuses, 
internal to wUch axe the three semilunar valves 
or folds of the lining membrane, which prevent 
regurgitation of the blood into the heart. The 
thoracic aoita extends from the lower bolder of 
the fourth dorsal vertebra to the diaphragm,, 
gradually reaching the middle line of the s^e.. 
The thoracic aorta gives off the bronchial arteries 
(two or -three) to supply the tissue of the lungs j 
and some aman branches (three or four) to the 
oesophagus, and intercostal arteries, to supply the 
walls of the chest (usually nine on each side, the 
upper two intercostal spaces being su p plied by a 
branch from the subclavian artery). The abdomi- 
nal aorta passes from the diaphragm to the fourth 
lumbar yeutehra, opposite the body of which it 
divides into the two common iliac trunks. The 
abdominal aorta gives off : (a) Branches to the 
abdominal viscera. These are either single or in. 
pairs, Tk® single arteries are — ^the cceuac axis, 
which divides into three large branches for the 
stomach, liver, and spleen ; the superior mesenteric, 
for the small, and part of the large intestine ; the 
inferior mesenteric, for the large intestine not sup- 
plied_ by the superior mesenteric. The paired 
arteries are the supra-renal, renal, and spermatic 
or ovarian. ( 6 ) Branches to the abdominal walls 
— ^viz. the two phrenic arteries to the dia- 
phragm ; the lumbar arteries, four pairs, for the 
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supply of the lower part of the ahdominal wall 
(the loins); the middle sacral or caudal artery, 
a small vessel which arises from the back of the 
aorta just above its point of bifurcation. In fish 
and animals "with tails, this branch is the caudal 
prolongation of the aorta. 

The above is the usnal arrangement; but occa- 
sionally it vanes, especially in the number of 
artenes springing from the arch. The structure 
of the aorta iviU be given under Abtekies ; and the 
comparative anatomy under Circulation. 

During fmtal Hfe, there is a communication 
between the arch of the aorta and the pulmonary 
arteiy, called the ductiis arteriosus, the canal of 
which becomes obliterated after birth. In the 
human carotid arteiy, it has been calculated that 
the blood-stream moves with a velocity of lOi 
inches per second, and that the pressure of blood 
in the same vessel would support a weight of 3 lb. 

2 oz. to the square inch. 

The coats of the aorta are very subject to fatty 
disease termed Atheroma (see Arteries), and in 
advanced life, to calcareous degeneration or deposit 
of lime-salts, which destroys their elasticity. This 
change renders them very liable to Aneurism (q.v.), 
which, as may be expected, is generally situated 
at the curves of the aorta, especially at the arch, 
where the force of the blood-stream is greatest. 

Aosta>9 R cathedral city of Italy, on the Dora 
Baltea, at the junction of the roads crossing the 
Little and the Great St Bemard Passes, and 48 
miles NN W. of Turin. It is suiTounded by orchards, 
vineyards, and almond plantations, and stands 
1900 feet above sea-leveL The ancient Augusta | 
Pretoria Salassorum (founded 25 B.G. ), Aosta has j 
many Eonion remains, including toira walls, the ' 
Porta Pnetoria, Arch of Augustus, &c. St Bernard i 
was archdeacon of Aosta ; and here Anselm, Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury, was bom. Pop. ( 1931 ) 20,731. 
The beautiful valley of Aosta, _ between the Graian 
and Pennine Alps, is rich in woods, pastures, 
minerals, and hot mineral springs (including Cour- 
mayeur and Pr6 StDidier). The natives apeak a 
French patois. Cretinism prevails to a lamentable 
extent. — ^A province of Aosta was set up in 1927 
(1837 sq. in. ; pop. in 1931 226,107). 

Aoudad* or Barb art Sheep. See Sheep, p. 318. 

Apa'ches, a tribe of North American Indians, 
of the Atbabaskan family, formerly living in 
southern Arizona and New Mexico. Fierce and 
war-like, they were long the scourge of the frontier 
regions of the United States and Mexico, the difiS.- 
CTut character of their country and their remarkable 
hardihood and daring rendering it a severe task to 
snMne them. This was not completely accom- 
plished until 1886. They were then placed on a 
reservation in Arizona, a band of special savagery 
being sent farther north and held as prisoners. 
Some of them proved efficient workers at the 
Roosevelt irrigation dam in Arizona. The name 
is applied to desperados in Paris. 

Apalacblcola. See Appaulchicola. 

Apamclm 8* name given in honour of Selencna 
Nicator^s Persian wife, Apama, to many Hellenistic 
cities in Asia. — Apameia in Syria, at a bend of the 
Orontes some 60 miles SSE. of Antioch, was the 
military centre of the Seleucid kingdom. Its 
citadel on a hill overlooking the plain is now 
snn’onnded by a wall, probably Saracenic, enclosing 
the village of Kala'at el-MutUk. Belgian excava- 
tions have laid bare a luain avenue, linrf with 
colnmns and monaments, ^ with water-pipes, a 
temple of Bacclms with animal jfrescoes, &c. 
Famia the town figured in the Crusades.— Apameia 
Kibotos in Phiygia was built by Antiochns Soter 
(Apama’s son) dose to Celaenae (funous for the 


story of Marsyas, and for Xerxes's hnnting-park'', 
near the .source of the Maeanclei.— Other Apauitia- 
are now lepresented by Biredjik iind Mudania. 

Apatin'. a tou-n of Yugo-^lavin (till I [GO Han- 
garv), on ilie left bank of the Danulje, 40 milei 
SW. of Theie-iiopol (.Subotica). It manufacture:- 
•woollen cloth, and trades in hemp and grain, the 
products of the vicinity. Pop. 13,500. 

Apatite (Gr. apate, ‘deception’), a mineral 
consisting chiefly of phosphate of lime, so named be- 
cause it resembles vanous other minerals for wliich 
it might be mistaken TJie different vaneties of 
apatite contain a little fluoride or chloride of 
calcmin, or both, as well as phosphate of lime. 
The contained phosphoric acid ls doubtless due to 
the accumulation of excrementitions or other 
animal deposits along shoies or in pcwls dnring 
Tertiary tirnea It occurs both mas3i\e and^ in 
crystals, which are generally small, and are often 
six-sided prisms, or six-sided tables, bnt some veiw 
large ones have been brought from Canada. It 
occurs in some of the tin-mines in Cornwall, Saxony, 
Bohemia, and in rocks of various ages. It 
is found of various colours, more or less green, 
bine, or red, sometimes whit^ and often gray. 

It frequently occurs, generally in the form of smalt 
needles, as a rock-constituent, in su<^ rocks os 
granite, dolerite, diorite, &c. The mi^ve radiated 
variety of apatite is phosphorite ; and wbeu 

massive, earthy, and impure, it is known as_ osteohte. 
These massive varieties may occur in veins, beds, 
or irregnlar masses, and are perhaps most abun- 
dantly met with amongst the arcboean rocks. In 
Spain they occur in cretaceons strata. Thesie 
mineral phosphates of lime are much used in the 
preparatmn of manures, on account of the wntained 
phosphoric acid. The commercial supplies ^eorae 
mainly from Norway, Canada, parts of the United 
States (Carolina, Florida, Tennessee), and Algiers. 
Coprolites are phraphatic nodulea CoininerciaUy, 
any natural lime-phosphate is knewn u apat^ 
Hence phoephatic nodules, and the interesting 
‘rock-guano,^ called osite or SondyreriU, are 
spoken of as apatite. Sombrerite has been obtained 
in large quantities from the small island of_ Som- 
hrero, to the east of the Virgin Islands, in the 
British West Indies. It is now believed that this 
hard or rock gnano has been formed by wa'ter 
filtering 'tbxongh ordinary gnano into the coral rock 
adjoining, and ■turning it more or less completely 
into phosphate of lime. The general treatment to 
which mineral phosphate is subjected is to reduce 
it to powder, and act upon the pulverised matter 
with snlphuzic acid, which renders the ^osphorie 
aeid in the apatite soluble in water. See Mak- 
UBE, Lime, Phosphorus. 

ApCf a term varionsly used for the anthropoid 
apes, for the tailless or the short-tailed apes, 
for monkeys generally ; sometimes for the majority 
of monkeys, with the exception of the anthroptada 
on the one hand, and the lemurs, or semi-apes, oa 
the other. See Monkeys, Anthropoid Apes. 

Ap^ldoom, ft flourishing town of the Nether- 
lands, in the province of Gelderland, 17 milea >. 
of Arnhem. The Loo, a royal bunting-lodge, 
beloved of William of Orange, is in the nmghboiu- 
hood. There are a great many paper-imlte m 
Apeldoorn, most of the paper luannfactured being 
sent to the East Indies. Other jndn^es are 
ngiiculture, grinding corn, copper-foois^g, and 
mamifactniing bliyikets and coarse woollen ciotn. 
Pop. (1930 ) 60,4^ 

ApeHeS, the most eelehroted painter in ancient 
tim^ was the sou d Pytbeaa, and was probably 
bora at Colophon, the Ionian coa*t of 
MiDtor^ BEb W* tlifi latter p&rt of the 4tU 

century ac., leoeived his flrat instruction m art 
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■ander Ephoras in the Ionian school of Ephesus, 
and afterwards at Sicyon, and thus he united the 
fine colouring of the Ionian with the accurate 
drawing of the Sicyonic schooL During the time 
of Philip, he visits Moeedon, where he became 
the intimate friend of Alexander the Great. Pliny 
relates that on one occasion when Alexander visited 
Apelles in his studio, the king exhibited snch ignor- 
ance of art, that the artist recommended hiTu to be 
silent, as the boys who were grinding the colouiB 
were laughing at him. He is said to nave accom- 
panied .^exander on his expedition to Asia, and 
to have settled at Ephesus. The most celebrated 
paintings of Apelles were his Anadyomene, or 
Aphrodite rising from the Sea, the Graces, and 
others on similar subjects. His portrait of Alex- 
ander wielding a thunderbolt was very famous. 
Apelles willingly acknowledged the merits of his 
contemMraries. "WTien his pictures were exposed 
to public vieAv, he used to place himself behind 
a picture, to listen to the criticisms of the 
common people. A cobbler having detected a 
fault in tne shoe of one of his figures, it is said 
that Apelles instantly rectified it ; but when the 
cobbler, on the following daj’-, extended his criti- 
cism to the legs, the painter rushed from his 
hiding-place, and told the cobbler to stick to his 
last ; or, in the Latin I'ersion, which has become 
proverbial, ‘Ne sutor supra crepidam (jndicaret).' 
All that we know of his art is derived from late 
Greek and Homan authors ; hut he seems to have 
combined many of the excellences of bds predeces- 
sors. He did not belong to the noblest period of art, 
and seems to have been more remarkable for skilful 
ettects and elaborate finish than for originality. 

Apelle^ a 2d-century Marcionite, leas defi- 
nitely dualiatic than Marcion himself. 

Ap'ennines, a mountain-chain extending 740 
miles uninterruptedly throughout the whole length 
of the Italian peninsula. It belongs to the system 
of the Alps, from which it branches off ueax Savona. 
From this point, the chain, under the name of the 
Ligunan Apennines, girdles the Gulf of Genoa, in 
the immediate Tieinity of the sea, and then runs 
inland, forming the watershed between the Adriatic 
and the Mediterranean, hut gradually approach- 
ing the east coast, tiU, in the highlands of the 
Ahruzzi, it is close upon it ; after T^ch it takes a 
southerly direction tm-ough Naples, dips nnder the 
sea at the Strait of Messina, and reappeais on the 
northern coast of Sicily. The chain is divided 
by geographers into the Northern, the Central^ 
the Southern, and the Sicilian Apennines. The 
leading feature of the Apennines, wherever they 
approach the coast, is their extraiOrdinarily eteep 
declivities ; while in Middle Italy and the adioin- 
ing portions of Uj^r and Lower Italy, long 
terraced plateaus. Tower ranges, and extensive 
coast-plains mark thdr gradual descent on the 
west. The main chain of the Apennines does 
not send off spurs into the .^lulian peninsula^ 
The direction of the great chain favours the forma- 
tion, on the west side, of largish river-basins, sucdi 
as those of the Amo, the Tiber, the Garigliano, 
and the "V oltumo ; while on the east are bnt small 
streams, in most cases destitute of affluents, huiry- 
ing down to the sea through wild precipitous 

The average height is about 4000 feet— in the 
north little more than 3500 feet ; in the Abmzzi, 
/OOO feet. Here, in Monte Como, the highest 
peak of the ranm known under the name of Gran 
Sa^ dTtalia, they reach an elevation of 9680 feet, 
and in Mo ate Amaro of 9170 feet. 

The Apennines are crossed by many poasea, the 
moat important traversed by raihvays. The Vemio 
Hi niUea long, is betiveen Florence 
andBologna. TheatrataareprincipaJly of Jurassic, j 


Cretaceous, and Tertiaiy age. The central ridges, 
e-^pecially in tlie middle and south, consist laigely 
of Jurassic limestones, tic., Tnassic rocks appear- 
ing here and there in the axes of the deeper folds. 
Tiiese central folds are flanked on the north-east 
and south-AA'est by more or le&s_ interrupted belts 
of Cretaceous rocks, winch again are overlaid by 
Pliocene foi niRtions. In the noith, rocks of Eocene, 
Oligocene, and Miocene age predominate. The 
Apennines, especially the Roman and Neapolitan, 
are notable for rich vanety of marbles. Volcanic 
rocks abound in the middle and southern regions of 
the range. 

The principal chain exhibits, for the most part, 
a drearv and barren appearance. It looks like a 
vast wall, with very few projecting peaks to break 
its dull monotony. Only in the Abmzzi, in the 
Sub- Apennines, and above all, in the marble moun- 
tains of Carrara and Seravezza, do the bold and 
magnificent forma of the Alps appear. Where water 
is plentifnl there is no lack of rich pastures and 
dense forests ; bnt nsnally only thin grass and wild 
scrubby hushes cover the stony slopes. The greater 
nnmher of the forest hroo^, with deep rocW 
ravines, display, during summer, only a dry bed. 
Where the mountains dip down to the sea, as at 
the Riviera of Genoa and the Gulf of Naples, a 
rich, peculiarly southern vegetation clothes the 
declivities. There is no region of perpetual snow ; 
hut the summits of the Ahruzzi and the lofty peaks 
of Lnnigiana are often covered with snow from 
October far into May, and send their icy breath 
so suddenly down into the mild valleys, that the 
temperature in a few hours unTik-R 12° of 18° F. 
Apenra'de* See Aabenraa. 

Apeiita« a hitter alkaline spring at Budapest. 

Apera» a genus of grasses, of two i^ecies, natives 
of Europe (including England) and W. Asia. The 
handsome, silky hent-grass (A. Sptca- Vend) grows 
in sandy fields. 

Aperients are substances which are employed 
to cause intestinal evacnations. Many ajticles of 
food, snch as oatmeal, brown bread, and bran 
biscuits, and fruits such as figs, prunes, and straw- 
herries, are used for this purpose ; hut the term is 
usually applied to denote certain medicines which 
act upon the intestines and cause them to expel 
their contents. Although considerable progress 
has been made in recent years in the investigation 
of the action of various drugs upon the intestines, 
we are as yet unable to give a final classification to 
them. For practical purposes, however, we may 
classify aperients as follows : (1 ) laxatives and (2) 
purgatives — (a)catharticand(o)draBtic. (1) Laxa- 
tives are suhst^ces which only slightly increase 
mtestinal action. They act without causing any 
irritation or griping. The chief examples c3 t.Vna 
class are manna, magnesia, Hqnid paraffin, olive 
oil, sulphur, and castor oil in small doses. (2) 
Purrativea — (a) Cathartics are substances which 
quicken or increase the evacuations from the 
mtestines, and in their action may cause griping. 
Examples of this class are aloes, castor oil ui 
large dc»^, rhubarb, and senna; (5) drastics 
are substances which are prompt, powerful, and 
I eff(Mtive in operation. Colocyutii, croton oil, ela- 
terium, gamboge, _ jalap, nodophyllin, and scam- 
mony belong to this class. Besides the substances 
already enumerated, we must mention the spHtih 
aperients — e.g. sulphates of potassium, sodium, 
and magnesium, tartrates of potassium and sodium, 

g hosphate of sodium, and citrate of magnesiuin. 

•f the above drugs, hitartrate of potas^im, ela- 
tenum, and gamroge act as hy^agoeues (Gr. 
hydor, ‘water,’ and agH, ‘I drive awayT aathey 
tend to remove water from the system j and aloes, 
euonymin, iridin, mercurial preparations (blue 
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pill, calomel), podophyllin, and rlinbarb, act as 1 
cbolago^es (Gr. choU, ‘bile’), as they increase the 
evacuation of bile. Purgatives may be said to 
act in three ways — ( 1 ) by increasing the peristal- 
tic action of the intestines; (2) by causing an 
increase of the secretion from the intestinal 
mucous membrane ; and (3) by preventing the 
absorption of the fluids of the intestmea. Purga- 
tives have various uses, for they not only remove 
the contents of the intestines, but also prevent the 
accumulation of faeces in them, and the irritation 
such accumulation causes. They are useful in 
eases of dr^sy, to remove excessive fluids from 
the body. In fever^ they lower the temperature, 
and they are of use in lowering the blood pressure 
in certain diseases. Lastly, m cases of hernia, 
aneurism, and some other disorders, they are bene- 
ficial in preventing difficnlty in the act of defaeca- 
tion. Although uie nae^ or aperients is of un- 
doubted benefit, yet their abuse is much to be 
dej)recated, as to employ them habitually o r p ro- 
miscnonsly may produce serious results. There 
are also used as aperients many Mineral Waters 
(q.v.). 

Apet'alons (‘without petals’), a term applied 
somewhat indefinitely to those flowering plants in 
which the petals are absent. It represented a dis- 
tinct subdivision in A. de Jussieu’s classification, 
Apetalse — broadly corresponding to Monochlaniy- 
deJE of later anthors, but is more convenient 
as a merely descriptive term, since the absence 
of petals occurs not only in entire groups, like tha 
catkin-beanng Amentaceae, but m degenerate forms 
in many unrelated families. 

Aphaia. See Dictynna; and for her sup- 
posed temple, ./Egina. 

Aphasia is the term originally introduced by 
Trousseau to denote the inability to express 
thought by means of speech which lollowa certain 
diseases of the brain; in recent years, however, 
it has obtained a wider significance, and mav now 
he defined as the loss of the faculty of inten^ang- 
ing thought, without any aifection'^of the intellect 
or wilL The interchange of thought involves, in 
the first place, the expression of mental processes 
by means of conventional symbols, and, in the 
sMond place, the comprehenaon of these symbols. 
Language, in its widest sense, includes aU the 
methods by which thought may be communicated, 
and makes use of three cl^es of symbols — 
gestures, speech, and writing. The interchange of 
thought may be interrupted by derangement ( 1 ) 
of the expression of mental processes by their cor- 
responding symbols, or (2) of the comprehension 
of the meaning of these symbols. In otner words, 
there may, on the one hand, be an interference with 
the cbfl.TiTiftIa through w'hich thought is translated 
into symbols ; and, on the other hand, there may 
be a derangement of the channels hv means of 
which symlMlB axe interpreted as thought. In the 
former case, the change afiects the mechanism 
conducting from the mental idea to the symbol, 
which is often termed the motor symbol process; 
in the latter, there is an alteration m the mechan- 
ism conducting impulses from the symbol to the 
mental idea, often called the sensory symbol 
process. Th^ is fberefore a motor and a sensoty 
aphasia, and either of these may affect one or 
more of the three classes of symbols mentioned 
above. 

In motor aphasia, there is a loss of the memory 
of the co-ordinated movements necessary for the 
foimatioiL of symbols, and this usually includes 
gestures, spee<m, and writing. The inability to 
write is commonly termed agrf^hia. The patient 
is usable to ori^ate the name of any object 
chown to him, although he evidently knows wh^ it 


is, and he cannot reply to any question although 
he clearly nTider3tana.s it. Sometimes when he is 
shown an object and asked if it hears a name 
mentioned, he may l)e able to show acquiescence 
or dissent by means of gestures, but usual I v even 
this power is absent. 

In sensory aphasia, there is loss of tlie memory 
of the meaning of symbols. This may affect the 
recollection of spoken language. The "patient can 
hear every sound, but cannot understand a single 
spoken word. He can speak himself with more or 
less fluencv, hut without understanding his otvn 
words, or detecting any errors he may make, and 
in speaking he usually commits many mistakes; 
he can also read printed and written language, and 
he can write himself. This condition is termed 
word-deafness. Sensory aphasia may also be due 
to a loss of the recollection of written, printed, or 
gesture language. The sight is sufficiently good 
to enable the patient to distinguish olriects clearly 
in mwt cases (althongh the extent of the field of 
\dsion is often somewhat diminished), and he can 
name these objects quite correctly. He is able to 
converse perfectly, and to write either his own 
thoughts or to dictation, but he cannot reafi what 
he has iivritten, or detect any mistakes in it. He 
can slavishly copy printed and written W'orda, as 
if lie were drawing, without understanding their 
meaning, and he copies all mistakes. This is what 
is known as word-blindness. 

It must not be forgotten that aphasia is entirely 
independent of any affection of tlie intellect. It 
must further be carefully distinguished from mere 
loss of speech causetl by difficnlty in articulation 
due to paralysis. This condition is commonly 
known os apheniia. 

Turning to the localisation of the diseases which 
cause the different varieties of aphasia, we find 
that oar knowledge has recently oeen much ex- 
tended, not only by the careful observation of 
clinical and pathological facts, but also by the 
results of experimental investi^tion. These two 
methods of inqniiy are both of ^eat use in check- 
ing their several facts. While the individual 
mnscnlar acts required in the motor svmbtfi 
procras axe roled by centres in the spinal cord 
and medulla oblongata, the seat of the memory 
of their co-ordinated movements is in the brain. 
It may be well to mention here that the nerve- 
impnlses cross from one side of the body to the 
other in their course from centre to periplierT, and 
vtee versd. While the majority of mankhid "there- 
fore are right-handed, thev are also lefrbrained. 
This great^ use of the left half of the brain 
applies to the co mmuni cation of ideas in evexy 
way. No doubt the right side takes np the wodc 
of the left, after a time, in the case of any leskm, 
and this is more especially the case wnw the 
affection has come on in early life. In ^ lower 
port of the fronts lobe of the brain are aitnmted 
the centra concerned in the eo-ordmarion of the 
muscular acts in articnlation, the exact poeitioa 
being the third or lowest convolntioii, usually 
call^ Broca’s convolution in honour the 
tingnished man who first pointed out the etHinec- 
tion between disease in this iqwt and aphaaa. 
Any lesion in this region causes motor ai^iaai^ 
and if both sides of the brain axe aSeeted, this will 
be complete and pemummit, A hi^rer in 
the frontal lobe are the cmitres xor gesture and 
for writiag. The anditmy peieeptaoa a words has 
its centre in the fai^reeteoiiTc^ntiwm of the tempoip- 
sphenoidal lo^ Ilkeaea of this pvt of the brain 
causes woid-deafness. riraiV perception of 

words depends cm the hiteeiii^ of the angular 
eynu of ^ paxiatel lobe, sad if this convoludoa 
IS afieoted, tiw described as word-blmd- 

Bessenraea. See SiAfri. 
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Aphelion^ that point in the elliptical orhit of 
a planet which is most remote from the sun. The 
opposite point, or that nearest to the sun, is styled 
the Perihelion. At the former point, the a-^t- 
ness of the planet’s motion is least, and hegina to 
increase; at the latter, it is greatest, and begins 
to decrease. This irregularity of motion is most 
remarkable in comets whose orhits deviate moat 
from the circle. The w’ord is a Grecised form of 
Kepler's Lat. apkehum, from Gr. apo, ‘fmm,’aad 
heltoa, ‘sun.’ See ApsroES, Oebit. 

Aphemia, a paralytic disease (see Aphasia 
above >, in ^Ybich words are understood and remem- 
bered, but the power to utter them is lost. 


.4p]ildes (Gr.), a family of small ‘plant-lice’ 
belonging to the order of hemipterous insects. 
They occur very abundantly in temperate regions 
as parasitea on the roots, "leaves, stems, &c. of 

! lantB, to which they frequently do great damage. 

'owards the tropics they seem to be replaced by the 
families to which the c^hineal insects and Ci<^aa 
belong. The Rose Aphis, the ‘ coUiem ' of the bean- 
plant, the cottony ‘American blight’ of apple-trees, 
and the Phylloxera (q.v.) of vines, are too familiar 
representatives of the family. The month organs 
are adapted for piercing and snckmg plants, and 
consist of four long sharp stylets within a pro- 
boscis or sheath. The poatenor end of the l^y 
usnally hears two projecting honey-tubes, whicn 
emit a sweet secretion. Wings may be ateent in 
both males and female, hut are usually pr^ent in 
the former, and al»ent in a section of me latter to 
be afterwards noted. The legs are long and 
slender, but not adapted for rapid movement ; in 
fact, the aphides rarely wander far from their 
birthplace, except during the spring and autumn 
migratory flights of the females. Many forma 
n^ate at the beginning of summer to another 
land of plant, and return in autumn to their 
original haunt; hut others seem to restrict their 
attentions to one form. The body is often brightly 
and protectively coloured — ^very frequently green 
or brown. They are ^nerally dusted over with 
a protective m^y sobstance, and many forms 
exmbit a silky or cottony coat. The troublesome 
*meen-fly ’ may be of vanous species. 

Their presence is readily detected by marks, 
wrinkle, or abnormalities on riie infested plant, 
and notoriously also by the ‘honey-dew’ which 
they secrete. This glutinouB sweet substance 
which covers the leaves of trees, &c., especially 
during warm weather, is sometime abundant 
^ou^ to drop to the ground. It has excited 
interest from very early times, and has a wide- 
roread popular reputation for medicinal virtues. 
Fliuy hesitates whether he ought to regard it as 
‘ the sweat of the heavens, the saliva of the stars, 
or a liquid prodnced by the purgation of the air.’ 
It is, however, a by-product, perhaps manu- 
factured within the aphis from the iumes of the 
plant on which it preys, or very probably an excre- 
uon, if not even a mere overflow, of sutplus un- 
digested glucose. The secretion oozes out nom the 
honey-tubes above referred to, hut similar products 
hare also been observed to issue from the atitih. 
Ants and other insects greenly hunt for this luxury, 
and the former have been seen tickling the aphides 
to induce secretion. They also tend, protect, and 
imprison these valuable sources of sweetness, which 
Lmneens long since expressively called their ‘ cows ’ 
(see Ant). Besides injuring or kinin p plants by 
preying upon their jnices, the apMdes produce 
ahnonnal growths and Galls (q.v.). These are often 
of Gonslderahle size, and sometimes exhibit a pro- 
tective minumy of fiuits. They serve as the homes 
or cradlee cd the parasites. The reproductive rela- 
tions have been for long noted on account of the 


prevalence of parthenogenesis, or leproduction 
without feitilisation. At the end of autumn both 
male and female forms may be observed ; and 
the fertilised eggs deposited m some safe place are 
hatched in spring, and give rise to female partheno- 
genetic forms, which are usually winged, and 
produce them young ahve. Throughout summer 
there is a constant succession of parthenogenetic, 
viviparous females, and the number of generations 
appears to be limited only by temperature and food- 
supply. The return of autumn, however, means 
of course lowered temperature and scarcity of food, 
and these conditions are associated with the pro- 
duction of males. These fertilifle the females, 
which are at this sta^ wingless, and the winter 
eggs are then laid. It appears that males may 
sometimes occur along with the viviparous forms, 
and that the latter may perhaps occasionally 
hibernate ; but it is nevertheless demonstrable 
that warm weather and abundant food are con- 
ditions which result in the production of partheno- 
genetic females, while scarcity of food and cold 
weather cause the reappearance of males, and 
consequent sexual reproduction. Thus Reaumur 
succe^ed in rearing above fifty paxthenogenetic 

f enerations, all descended from one mother, by 
eeping up, for three or four years, an artificial 
summer. The experiment has been often repeated, 
and the viviparous parthenogenesis retained for 
even longer periods. The viviparous females are 



ilg. L — ^Aphis padL (After Kessler.) 

The figure representa equally well, 1, the antmnn forms — the 
eexiial male and the winglesa female, the parents of the spring 
brood, 8, wing^ and wmglesB viylparons parthenogenetic 
forms occnrrlng in sprmg; and 8, an autumn winged female 
appearing after a snccesslon of win^ess farms. 

frequently equipped with wings, which are ^ne- 
rally absent m the egg-laying' forms. They differ 
in other respeote, hut especially in the simplified 
structure of the reproductive organs, from which 
the young are developed by a process comparable 
■to internal budding. So, too, the early spring 
forms, arising from fertilised eggs, resemole their 
sexual parents, and differ markedly from their 
parthenogenetic progeny. The eggs of aphides 
develop mto active six-footed larvse, which moult 
several times (see Metamoephosis), and give rise 
to six-footed pupae, which finally become images. 

It is quite impossihle to give in figures any idea 
of the jprqlific increase of thrae luxnnons parasites. 
Even during its short hfetime an aphis may have a 
proTOny computable only in billions. A score may 
he bom in as many hours, and these become in a 
few days the founders of new families. From a 
form producing only one per day, a population of 
not 1 ms than the fifteenth power of 210 would he 
the result at the end of 300 days, while an even 
more modera'te computation given by Huxley 
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SnRa, the other of Trajan — ^bore the name Apicins. 
The Roman cookery-book, CcbIii Apiai de, Opsoniis 
et Cmdimentis, stve de He Culinaria, Libri decern, 
aMiibed to Apicins, must belong to a much later 
time, inasmuch as it abounds in inaccnracies and 
solecisms. Its author thought proper to recommend 
his work to gourmets by affixing to it the cele- 
brated name of Apicins. 

Apion, a Greek grammarian, was born in the 
Libyan oasis, but educated in Alexandria, which 
he aifected to consider his birthplace, from a wish 
to be thought a pnre Greek. Settling at Rome 
about 30 A.D., he became famous as a teacher of 
rhetoric. He seems to have been os remarkable for 
bis lo^naciouB vanitv as for his knowledge and real 
oratorical power. From his ostentatious disputa- 
tions Tibenns used to call him Cymbalum Mund% 
( ‘ the cymbal of the universe ’ ). With the excep- 
tion of ”one or two fragments, the whole of Anion’s 
nnmeious writings are lost. These included a 
work on the te:rt of Homer ; a work on Egypt, 
which contained the far-famed stoiy of ‘ Androclua 
and the Lion,’ preserved by Aulas Gellius ; a work 
against the Jews, to which Josephus replied in his 
work Agamst Apion; and one m praise of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

ApiOSf a genus of Legiiminosae, with tuherons, 
starchy, edible rhizomes. Attention was directed 
by the French traveller Lamare-Picquot to the 
North American A. tuberosa. Cultivatm f or a time 
in North Italy, it has run wild, flowering freely, 
but not forming fruit. It propagates by tubers. 

^A'pls, the bull worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians, who regarded it as a s^hol and meax- 
nation of Osiris, the husband of Isis, and next to 
Rfi, the great divinity of Egypt. A sacred court 
or yard was set apart for the residence of Apia in 
the temple of Ptah at Memphis, where a nmneroua 
retinue of priests waited upon him, and sacrifices 
of red oxen were offered to him. His movements, 
choice of places, and changes of appetite were 
religiously regarded as oracles. It was on under- 
stood law that Apis must not live longer than 
twenty-five years. When he attained this age he 
was secretly put to death, and buried by the priests 
in a sacred well, the popular hehef h^g that he 
cast himself into the water. If, however, ne died a 
natural death, his body was soleiunly interred in the 
Temple of Serapis at Memphis, and bacchanalian 
festivids were held to celebrate the inanguration of 
a new bull as Apis. As soon as a snit^le 
was foimd havmg the required marks — black 
colour with a white square on the brow ; the figure 
of an eagle ou the back, and a black ^ot in the 
shape of a canthams under the tongue [scaTobe'Us) 
— ^he was led in triumphal procession to Nilopolis at 
the time of the new moon, where he remained 
forty days, and was afterwords conveyed in a 
splendid vessel to Memphis. 

Al>iam, a genus of Umhelliferm of world-wide 
range _ B^dea Celery (q.v.) two other species are 
found in British ditenes and pond-sides, A. nodi- 
fiorum, and the little A. inunaatum, 

Aplanatic Leni^ an achromatic lens corrected 
for spherical aberration, so that all rays tliat come 
from one point and pass through the lens are 
focnseil at a point ; specially useful in photography. 

Apnoea* cessation of breathing, following a 
period when respiration has l)een abnormally 
active — e.g. after artificial respiration, or, on a 
small scale, when deep breaths are taken hefora 
diving. It is usually attributed to the saturatiou 
of tee blood with oxygen, hut it also follows 
exeowve stimulation of the vagus nerve, indepen- 
dent of the state of the blood. 

Ape^'plypse. See Revelation op St John. 


Apocalyp'tic Nimiber is the mystical num- 
ber 6^, spoken of in the Book of Revelation ( xiri, 
18). Among the Greeks and Hebrews the letters 
of the alphabet were used to denote namber&. 
Hence such letters must be taken as will, when 
used as numbers, make up 666 (either in the Greek 
or Hebrew alphabet ) as the letters of the name in 
^estion. The best solution of the riddle is ‘ Nerort 
Kesar,’ the Hebrew form of the Latin ‘Nero 
Cffisar. ’ The vowels e and a are not expressed in 
the ancient Hebrew writing. The number repre- 
sented by NeRON KeSaR would be 666, thus ; 

N R 0 N K S R 
6O-t-2OO-l-6-f5O-t-lOO-H6O-i-2OO = 066. 

Other interpretations were adopted in early times, 
as Antichrist and Lateinos, the latter being supposed 
to refer to the Roman empire, and even in more 
recent times being explained by Protestant con- 
troversialists of greater zeal than discretion, os & 
prophetic allusion to papal Rome. See Aj^ti- 
CHRIST; De Moigan’s Budget of Paradoxes (1872). 
Apocalyptic Writings are such as, like the 

E ropnecies of Daniel, their prototype, set forth in a 
gnrative and pictorial manner the future promess 
and completion of the world’s history, especially in 
its relimons aspects. The two apocalyptic hooks 
received into the canon of Senptore are the hooks 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse socially so called, 
the Revelation of St John. But Jewish and 
early Christian literature produced numerous apoc- 
alypses from a^ut 200 B.C. to 200 A. D. Most of 
them were attributed to famous men of old by 
their authors, and are accordingly cast in prophetic 
forni, though the author is pretty obviously com- 
menting on post history. They deal largely with 
the inca*eaBing troubles and tmls of Gods people, 
and their final redemption and salvation. They 
ore accordingly very valuable sources of informa- 
tion as to the development of Messianic and 
escbatolc^cal ideas before and after Christ. The 
Book of Enoch (q.v.) is one of the most important. 
The Psalms of Solomon (q.v.) are Hebraic, the 
Odes of Solomon Christian. The Sibylline Oracles 
are described at Sibyl, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs at Twelve Patriaechs. The 
Book of Jubilees professes to be a revelation made 
to Moses of the course of events from Adam, and 
is divided into fifty periods of fifty years each — 
hence the name. Other apocalyptic books are the 
Assumption of Moses, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
the Ascension of Isaiah. For Fourth Esdras, see 
Esdbas; the Shepherd of Hermas is done at 
Hermas. See also Apostles (Tbaohing of the 
Twelve). Some of them are known only from 
Ethiopic, Syriac, or even Slavonic translations- 
See Charles on * Apocalyptic Literature ’ in Ency- 
clopaedia Biblica, and his Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (1908); and Fairweather, The Bcude- 
ground of the Gospels (1909). 

Apotnir'poas Fruits, in Botany, are those 
fruite which are the produce of a single flower, and 
are formed of only one carpel, or oi a number of 
carpels remaining free and separate from each 
other. The term is derived from the Greek apOy 
implying separation, and karpos, fruit. 

Apocatas'tasis, See Hell. 

, Apo^enlC Acid (Humic Acid, Ulmic Add> 
IS one of the products of the natural decay of wood 
or other plant textures, and is found where woody 
fibre IS decomp(»ing in soils. It is soluble in 
water, and is an intermediate step in the assimila- 
tion by hving plants of dead vegetable matter. 

, Apoc'ryplia (a Greek word meaning ‘hidden,' 
se^t ) seems, when applied to religions hooks or 
wiiMM, to have been used (1) for such as werft 
smtable, not for tee mass of believeiB, hut for tee 
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initiated only works containing the esoteric or 
recondite teaching of the faith or sect ; ( 2 ) works 
the date, origin, and authorsliip of which were 
unknoira or doubtful ; ( 3 ) ^srorka which claimed to 
be what they were not, were spurious or pseudepi- 
CTaphic. When the Apocrypha is spoken of, tna 
Apocrj^pha of the Old Testament is generally 


graphic. When the Apocrypha is spoken of, tna 
Apociypha of the Old Testament is generally 
meant. Another large group may be called the 
apocryphal books of the New Testament. 

The Apocrypha of the Old Testament consists of 
the books, oi parts of books, which are found in the 
Septuagint or Greek version of the Old Testament, 
but are not in the Hebrew or Palestinian canon. 
The Palestinian Jews recognised only the Law, the 
Piophets, and such Hagiographa or sacred writings 
as were held to have been composed before the suc- 
cession of prophets had ceased. The Septuagint, 
translated nom the Hebrew at varloos dates, ulti- 
mately included a number of admittedly later 
works, some of them oiiginally composed not in 
Hebrew, but in Greek, vdiose i elation to the old 
canon was not very precisely defined. These books 
are; (1) Firab (or Third) Esdras; (2) Tobit ; (3) 
Judith ; ( 4) Thepai'ts of Esther not found in Hebrew 
or Chaldee ; (5) The Wisdom of Solomon ; (6) The 
Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach, or Ecclesias- 
ticus ; (7) Baruch ; (8) The Song of the Three Holy ; 
Children; (9) The Histoiy of Snsanna ; (10) Eel [ 
and the Dragon; (11) The Prayer of Manasses, ' 
king of Judah ; (12) Firat Maccabees ; (13) Second , 
Maccabees. To these must he added (14) Second 
(or Fourth ) Esdras, which is not found in the Septn- i 
agint. The more important of these are treatetl 
in separate articles. They differ much in character 
and value. Some show traces of Persian influence ; 
othei-s are mainly Palestinian in origin and spiiit; 
others seem to have been written in Egypt, and re- 
fl^ect Greek or AJexandrian modes of thought. They 
date mainly from the period 250 b.C. to 100 A.D., and 
fall into three groupa — historical or legendary, pio- 
phetic, and didactic or philosophical. Various as 
they are, the Apocrypha of the Old Testament are 
invaluable to the careful student of biblical litera- 
ture and theology. Though mimifestly inferior to 
the canonical books in religious power, they almost 
every where reflect the current religious views of the 
Jews at the time of Christ’s coming, the marvellous 
continuity of Jewish national feeling, xinhroken 
faith in times of trouble, and unconquerable hope in 
a noble and more glorious future. Theologically 
they mark, in some ways, a development from the 
old Jewish standpoint^ and a dzstinct approxi- 
mation to the thought of the New Testament ; 
the doctrine of Wisdom, for example, which some- 
times seems the personification of the Spirit of 
God, comes very near the Logos conception of 
the New Testament The angelology also is 
nearer that of the New Testament than the 
Old. Prayer for the dead is sanctioned by 2 

The early (jreek fathers, using the Septuagint, 
treated the apocryphal books very much as they 
did the canonical Dooks ; hut from the Council of 
Laodicea (360 A.D.) onwards, the Greek Church 
had never given the ‘eodesiajstical’ hooks (as the 
Apocrypha come to be callol) the same rank as 
the canonical ones. In the Western Chur ch, 
Jerome and others recognised only the Palestinian, 
canon; but Augustine gave the weight of his 
authority to the opposite view. While, in the 
middle ages, the ‘ecmemastical' books wmn per- 
haps mOOT usually distinguiBhed in some pleasure 
from the canonkud. Scriptures in authority, the 
Council of Thmat took Augusthie’s view, and 
'^ose who oo not aoc^t the 
Apocrypha containod in the Vu^to (omitting 
1st and 2d Esdras, and the Prayer ofManassee) *aa 
samred and canonical.’ Lntn^ held tiiean ‘not 


equal to Holv Scripture, but as good and useful for 
reading.* The Reform^ Church generallv empha- 
sised this distinction. The articles oi the t'hurch of 
England declare that they are to he read ‘ for ex- 
ample of life and instruction of manners,’ but not 
* to establish anv doctrine ; ’ but many of the parts 
of the Apocrypha read as lessons were excluded 
from the lectionary sanctioned in 1871. The West- 
minster Confession, and most of the non-Anglieart 
churches in Britain and the United States, regard 
them as ‘of no authority,’ ‘ nor to be any otherwise 
approved or made use of than other human writ- 
ings.’ A bitter controvers\' in Scotland, in 1325-27, 
as well as in England, led to the omission of the 
Apocrypha from the Bibles circulated by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ; and the quotation from 
Wisdom iv. 13, 14, on the memorial to Prince Albert 
at Balmoral in 1862 revived debate on the subject. 
Manv good people regard the Apocrypha, not with 
indifierence, hut witn antipathy, as books that 
falsely claim to be part of the inspired Word of Gfod. 

Be^ea those actually included in the Septua- 
gmt, there were numerous Jewish apocryphal 
works, notably the Book of Enoch and omeis 
usually called* Apocalyptic Writings (q.r.), the 
Psalms of Solomon, the IBook of Julmees, and 
others. 


The apocryphal books of the New Testament 
stand on a dififerent footing : no considerable part 
of the Christian Church has included any of theme 
in the canon,_and most of them have been always. 
expUeitly rejected as without authority, or aa 
fabulous But the name has been nsed of veiy 
diffeieuD works: (1) The books which were at 
one time recognised in certain quarters as_ tScrip- 
tnre — e.g. the Epbtle of Clement, the Didache,. 
the Shepherd of Hennas, the Epistle oi Barnabas. 
(2) The Apociyphal Gospels, which fall into various- 
classes— -(a) the (Sospel according to the Hebrews, 
which is now recognised to have contained genuine 
elements, though only fragments of it remain ; (&> 
Heretical Gospels, Le. gospels written in the in- 
terests of some sect — e.g. the Gospel of Peter,, 
fragments of which were discovered in 1892 ; the 
Gospel of the Ehionites ; (c) the Legendary Gos- 
pels — ag. TAe Birth Gosmls ; the Protevangelinn* 
of James, Psendo-Matthew, the Gospel of the 
Nativity, the History of Joseph, &c. ; Tht Gospd^ 
of the "boyhood of Jesus — e.g. the Gospel of 
Thomas; The Gospels relating to PUate — e.g. the 
Gospel of Nicodemus. (3) Apocryphal Acts — eg. 
the Acts of Paul and Thecla, tne Acts of Thomas, 
the Acts of Andrew. (4) Apocryphal Epistles — 
e.g. the correspondence of Jesus and Abgaru*». 
(6) Apocryphal Apocalypses — e.g. Apocalypse of 
Peter (discovered in 1892), the Apocalypse of 
Paul. Much of this literature has been collecfcect 
I together in Tischendorf s volume ; aee_ translations- 
' by Cowper (1874) and by Walker in the Aide- 
^icene Library (^'ol. xvi.). 

The Literature on the Old Testament Apocrypha- 
is far more abundant and valnablew^ Botli the 
Anoervoba nroner and the Apocalyptic Hteratore 


similar collection in German, edited ly 
which was published a few years earlier. The best 
introduction to the Apoenmha is ilmt Oseterley 
(1914). The Century Bible Handbooks contain a 
Tolnme on The Apoeryphai Bocks hj H. T. Andrawa. 
Among the older b^ks may be awationed tw 
Speaker's Commentary editka of the Apoen pha by 
Wace. See also ^ Htmotare mentnmed in the 
articles on the separate books and oo Bible. _ 
AmM;yaa'€<^ or Apoctii««, a family of 
sympetam&s diootytedMtB, of about 1000 specie, 
^aiy tropicaJ shrubs and large 

but re|««atoa in Britain by the Pen- 
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winkle (q.v.), in south Europe by the Oleander 
( q V. ) araouff others. The leaves are simple, usually 
opposite ; the flowers legular The style has often 
an expanded head, with the atigniatic surface 
below, whereby self-pollination is prevented. The 
Tiiilky juice is usually poisonous, but sometimes 
■drinkable ( see CowTREE), It is n frequent source 
of rubber (Landolphia). Some yield indigo, and a 
few ( Carissa, Hancomia ) bear edible fruits ; but the 
majority are poisonous, notably the Tanghin ( Tang- 
hima), or ordeal-seed of Madagascar. Canadian 
hemp {Apocynum cannahinv,m) yields a strong 
fibre, long known to the Indians. Some Apocy- 
nacete are cultivated os hot-house plants, especially 
Allamanda. See Dogbane, Steophanthl'S. 

Apoc3niiim. See Apocynacele, Dogbane. 

AjlOdictiC (from the Greek verb ‘to pio%e’), 
a logical term signifying a judgment or conclnsiou 
which is necessarily true ; or, in other words, a 
Judgment of which the opposite is impossible. No 
apodictic judgment can be founded on expeiience. 

Apo'gamy* See Fern, Eepboduction. ^ 

Ap 'OgOC ( Gr. apo, ‘ from,’ and pi, ‘ the earth ’), 
properly speaking, the greatest distance of the 
earth from any of the heavenly bodies. Its appli- 
cation, however, is restricted to the sun and moon, 
the sun’s afMjgee corresponding to the earth’s 
aphelion, and the moon’s apogee being the point of 
its orbit most remote from the earth. Apogee is 
opposed to peiigee. 

Apolda» a town of Thuringia, in the former 
territory of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 9 miles ENE. 
of "Weimar. It is a place of much industrial 
activity, having extensive manufactures of hosiery, 
which are amongst the most important in Germany. 
There are also dye-works, motor-car works, machine- 
works, |md bell -foundries. Pop. { 1925 ) 25, 703. 

Aponfnarls the Younger, Bishop of Lao- 
dicea in Syria {died 390 A.D ), and one of the 
warmest opponents of Arianism. His father, 
Apollinaris the Elder, who was presbyter of 
Laodicea, was horn at Alexandria, and taught 
gnunniar, first at Beiytus, and afterwards at 
Laodicea. "When Julian prohibited the Chris- 
tians from teaching the classics, the father and 
endeavoured to supply the loss by convert- 
ing the Scriptures into a "body of poetry, rhetoric, 
-and philosopV- The Old Testament was selected 
■as the subject for poetical compoaitionB after the 
manner of Homer, Pindar, and the tragedians ; 
whilst the New Testament formed the groundwork 
■of dialogues in imitation of Plato. But it was 
chiefly as a coutroveraial theologian, and as the 
founder of a sect, that Apollmaiis is celebrated. 
He^ maint ained the doctrme that the Lopos, or 
divine nature in Christ, took the place of the 
rational human soul or mind, and that the body of 
Christ ^was a spiritualised and glorified form of 
humanity. This doctrine was condemned by several 
synods, especially by the Council of Constantinople 
(381 ), on the ground that it denied the true human 
nature of Christ. The heresy styled Apolhnar- 
m^m spread itself rapidly in Syria and the 
neighbouring countries, and‘ after the death of 
J^llinaris, divided itself into two sects— the 
Vitalians, named after "Vitalis, Bishop of Antioch; 
and the Polemeans, who added to the doctrme of 
Apollinaris the assertion that the divine and 
I nmiaTi DOitiires were bo blended as one substance in 
Christ that his body was a proper object of adora- 
tion. _ See Haven, (1923). — Apol- 

liuaris must not be confounded with Claudius 
Apollinaiis, Bishop of Hiempolis, in Phrygia (170 
A.D.), who wrote an Apology for the Christian faith, 
and several other worlcs, all of which aie lost. 

ApoUln^is Water, an alkaline mineral 
water containing carbonate of soda, derived from | 


the Apollinaris Spring in the valley of the Ahr, 
in the Rhine province. It is rich in carbonic 


acid, and is popular for table use. 

Apollo (Gr. Apollon) may be regarded as the 
characteristic divinity of the Greeks, inasmuch as 
he was the impersonation of Greek life in its most 
beautiful form, and the ideal representative of the 
Greek nation. His mild worship, with its m^y 
festivals, accompanied as they were hy a cessation 
from all hostilities ; his various shrines at sacred 
places, with their oracles ; and the general idea of 
his character, had a udde, powerful, and beneficent 
influence on social and political life throughout the 
states of Greece. Homer and Hesiod mention that 
he was the son of Zeus and Leto, and twin-brother 
of Artemis, hut neither states where he was bom. 
The Ephesians believed that he was bom in a grove 
near their city. The most popular legend was that 
which made hirn a native of Delos, one of the 
(Jyclades, where his mother Leto, followed by the 
jealous wrath of Hera over laud and sea, at length 
found rest and shelter, and was delivered of him, 
under the shadow of a palm or olive tree, at the 
foot of Mount CynthuB. To spite Hera, who was 
far from being a mvourite with the other goddesses, 
these hasten^ to tender their services to the weak 
and wearied Leto. Themis fed the young Apollo 
with nectar and ambrosia, the food of the gods, 
which seems to have suddenly excited the self' 
consciousness of the infant deity, as he surprised 
his nurse hy starting to his feet, demanding a lyre, 
and announcing his intention of henceforth re^ 
vealing to morteJs the will of Zeus. The island 
proud of having been the birthplace of the god 
adorned itself with a robe of golden flowers. 

In ancient literature Apollo is described an pos 
sessed of many and various powers, all of whSch, 
however, appear to be intimately related to each 
other._ He is spoken of ; (1) As tne god of xetribu 
tive justice, w^o, armed with bow and arrowSi 
sends down his glittering shafts upon insolent 
oflenders. In this character he appears in the 
opening of the Iliad. (2) As the mstructor of 
bards, and the god of song or minstrelBy, playing 
upon the phorminx or seven-stringed lyre, and 
singing for the diversion of the other deities when 
eng^ed in feasting. (3) As the god of prophetic 
inspiration, especially in his oracle at DelphL (4) 
the guardian deity of herds and flocks, as in 
his care of the flocks of Xing Admetns at Pherse in 
Thessaly. (6) As the god oF medicine, who aflTords 
help, and wards oflf evil. In thia sense he is repre- 
sented as the father of Asklepios (iEscnlapius), 
the god of the healing art. (6) As a founder 
of citira, and the spiritual le^er of colonists. 
According to Homer, he assisted in building the 
wa^ of Troy. Gyrene, Naxos in Sicily, and other 
cities, venerated nim as their founder. By the 
later writers he was identified with HeUos, the sun- 
god, though Homer describes the latter as a distinct 
Mity. Several critica, however, have regarded 
Hehos, or the sun-god, as the tme original Apollo 
-—an opinion supported by many probabilities. In 
the Greek mythology, Apollo forms with the 
supreme Zens and Athene a kind of divine triad. 
He is the beloved son of Zeus, the revealer of his 
counsel, one in mind and wiU with bim , 

The predominance of hisworship, carried with them 

by the wide-spreading Greek colonies, who were 
mder has peculiar care, marks a higher stage in the 
development of Greek rehgion, by which a limit 
was put to the polytheistic idea, and the ethical 
took the place of the merely physical. Apollo 
co^d only be approached with a pure heart, 
self-oxamuiai'fcioii "was tli0 first conation of his 
diBciplesMp. It was from the Lycians that his 
worshm came to Greece, and it was by them first 
that the lofty ideal of the humanisation of deity 
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AvaB conceived. His ■woiship touched the gloTving 
imagination of the Greek, and thus in ApSlo, the 
saviour and punfier, the guide to self-control with- 
out self-moitihcation, Greek religion may be said 
to have reached the climax of its development. 
His oracle at Delphi inculcated a really high 
standard of religious life for three hundred years, 
and it was not tUl about the end of the 6th century 
B,C. that it began to decline. It is significant that 
it was the Apollo worship that won the heartiest 
homage of Socrates. It was to the Greek art and 
philosophy that it owed its development into the 
ideal of humanity, and it ever constituted the 
brightest side of the Greek mind. The moat 
celebrated oracles of ApoUo were at Delphi, Ahae 
in Phocis, Ismenion in Thebes, Delos, Claros near 
Colophon, and Patara in Lycia. One of the m<Ht 
common epithets for Apollo is Phcshm ( ‘the bright’ 
or ‘pure’), which occurs in Homer, and later was 
applied to Apollo more particnlarly as the snn-god. 
Another was Sniintkeus., most probably from smin- 
tkos, ‘ a mouse,’ there being a statue of the god at 
Cluyse with a mouse under its foot, while on 
coins he frMuently carries a mouse in his hands 
( see Lang’s Custom and Myth). Among the Romans, 
the worship of Apollo was practised as early as 431 
B.C., end prevailed especially under the emperors. 
But there can he no doubt that the Romans de- 
rive! their conceptions of Apollo entirely from the 
Greeks. It was in honour of bim and his sister 
Diana (Artemis) that the ludi scecidares were cele- 
brated eveiy hundred years. The attributes of 
Apollo are the how and guiver, the cithara and 
plectrum, the snake, raven, shepherd’s crook, tripod, 
and laurel ; less frequently, the grasshopper, cock, 
hawk, wolf, and olive-tree. 

In sculpture, he is generally represented with 
a face beautifully oval, mgh forehead, flowing hair, 
and slender figure. The most famous representa- 
tion of the g(m is the Apollo Belvedere at Rome, a 
figure iu which axe combined the highest intellect 


This great work of art was discovered in 140." amid 
the rums of ancient Antium, and pureiia-'e! by 
Pope Julius II., who placed it in tlie Behedere of 
the Vatican, whence the name it bears. The left 
band and the right fore-arm, wanting in the statue 
as discovered, were restored bv a pupil of Michel- 
angelo. 

ApoUodo'rnS; (1) an Athenian painter, who 
flourished about 40S E c. , and was the predecessor 
of Zeuxis. He introduced improved colouring 
and d^tribntion of light and shade. — (2) An 
Athenian grammarian who flourished about 140 
B.C., wrote a work on mythology, giiing an arrange- 
ment of old myths from the earliest times to die 
historical period ; also a geography, a chronicle in 
iambic verse, and several grammatical works. The 
account of the mythology and the heroic gods of 
Greece, known as the Bibliotheca, Is the only wwk 
preserved (except a few fragments). It is a valu- 
able work, but is reckoned hv some onlv a later 
extract from a larger work by Apollodofus. See 
Frazer’s edition, with translation, drc. {Ift2l).— <3) 
Another A^llodoms was a celebrated architect in 
the time of the Rmperor Trajan, by whom he was 
employed to construct a bridge over the Danube 
m Lower Hunger. He was sentenced to death 
in 129 A.D. by Badiian, ofleuded at bis fearless 
criticism of a temple designed 1^ the emperor 
himself. 

Apono'nins. (1) Apollonius of Rhodes, 
long resident in Rhodes, was born at Alexandria, 
where he was chief hbraxian (if as is pioliablebe 
was predecessor, not successoi, of Eratosthenes j 
about 260-246 B.c. He wrote many woiks on 
grammar, and an epic p^m entitled Argonautiea, 
marked rather by learning and industry than by 
poetical genius, though it contains some truly 
artistic passages, such as those exhibiting the 
growth of Medea’s love. It was greatly admired by 
the Romans, was translated into L^n by J^blina 
Terentius Varro, and was imitated in a wholesale 



Apollo Belvedere. 


with Ihe most ocmsmnmate physical beauty. It 
is sQMtQBed to be a (xmy of a bronxe vorive statue 
erected at Deili^ anur^resenting the god repel- 
ling tiie Gaols (^9 b.u.) from his shrine. From 
another copy, a bronze statnette at St^Fetera- 
huig, known as the Strnganof Apollo^ it is found 
te have be^ an seg^, not a bow, that the figune 
h^ in the kdt hand. The statue (upwaxds ai 
7 feet high) is nidEed, hut a ebialt &st^aed round 
the neek KuTig t graoefnUy over the e^bended le£t 
arm : the expzeasioii of the face is one of cal m and 
godlike triumph, mixed with ‘heaxrtffal dudaim’ 


manner by Valerius Flaccna. There are editions by 
Merkel(1854), Seaton (1888, with translation 1912), 
and Mooney (1913). For his other poems sea 
John U. Powell, Collectansa Alexandrina (1923). — 
(2) Apollonius of Peeg.4, who flonrisiied 250-220 
B.a, is classed with Euclid, Archimedes, and Dio- 
phantus amoi^ the founders of mathematics. His 
work on conic sections bos been preserved, partly 
in the original Greek, partly in an Arabic trans- 
lation. ^ not merely summed up all tbat was 
then known on the subject, but made many valu- 
able discoveries,— (3) Apollonius of Tt'ana in 
Cappadocia, bom three or four years before the 
Christian era, was, according to* Philostratus, a 
zealous teacher of the neo-IMhagorean docttiaes, 
who claimed a commission nnm heaven to tesch 
a pure and reformed religion. He soon colleeted a 
considerable number of discfoles, travelled thirtu;^ 
a great part of Asia Minor, and ultmoat^ 
made his way to India, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of the Brahmins. On 
tW journey he stayed for a time in Itebyloa, was 
introduced to the Magi, and at last raawn ng the 
court of King Fhraortes, in India, made the 
acquaintance of the most notable jEknhmim. When 
he returned from this pilgrims^ his fowe as 
a wise man was greatly mcrcased : tbs nwule re- 


gamed him as a worker ot giirar i w e aad a cuvine 
being, and princes were glad to emtertain him at 
tJwir ewrts. Ho himssJff aeews to have claimed 
inright into fotorify, latiur t h a a ^ the power 
of working miiacles. ^ He was patrouieed bj- Ves- 
nmniw, unrt fcdlowad Idsi to !^gypk Alter extensive 
Iravels in aad Chraeee, he was accused 


oampme wabh Narva against Domitian. 
haufiptoiB to have seized in £|d)eeus. 
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where he opened a neo-Pythagorean school, and 
contrnned his teaching until he died, nearly one 
hundred years old. His history was not written 
till more than a hundred years after his death, by 
^lilostratus (q^.v.). It contains a mass of abaurd- 
ities and fables, through which an outline of 
historical facts and the real character of the man 
are perhaps discernible. After his death, he was 
wor^ipped ■with divine honours, temples were 
built to him, coins stmck in memory of him. The 
English freethinker Charles Blount, and Voltaire, 
■wrote to prove the similaiity or superioiity of 
Apollonius to Christ. Baur’s theory is that Philos- 
tratus invented most of the stoi y of Apollonius as 
a heathen saviour, simply to be a counterpart and 
rival to Christ. See rroude’s ShoH Studies, and 
works by Whitaker (1906), Groves Campbell (1908), 
and Conybeare (1912).— (4) Apollonius, surnanied 
DTSKOL03(or * ill-tempeied’}, of Alexandria, liyed 
in the 2d century. Some of hia grammatical 
works were edited by Bekker. He lyas the nrsb 
who reduced grammar to a system His reputation 
was so high that Piiscian calls him gvcLnwiaticontm 

S inceps f the prince of grammarians), and follows 
n somewhat closely. 

Apollo'nias of Tyre, the hero of a Greek 
metrical romance, very popular in the middle ages. 
It relates the romantic adventures of Apollomns, 
a Syrian priuce, as well as those of his "wife, who 
Avas parted from him by apparent death, and hia 
daughter, and closes with the happy reunion of the 
whole famUv- The original no longer exists ; but 
there are three very early Latin versions, of which 
one was published by welser (Augsburg, 1595); 
another is to be found in the Gesta Homanorum^ 
and the tliird in the Pantheon of Godfi ey of Viterbo. 
From this Latin source have proceeded the Anglo- 
Saxon version of the 11th century (ed. by Znpitza, 
1896), the Spanish version of the 13th century, and 
several French and Italian versions in prose and 
verse of the 14th and 15th centuries. Shakespeare 
treated the subject in his drama of Pericles, mainly 
following the version of Gower in hia Confessio 
Amantis, itself based on the Pantheon of Godfrey 
of Viterbo. The romance was rendered into Ger- 
man, probably from the Gesta Pomaiiarum, by a 
Vienna physician, * Heinrich von der Neuenstadt,’ 
about 1300, in a poem of 20,000 lines (ed. Singei, 
1906). A hitherto unknown Middle German prose 
version of the story was edited by Schrdter iri 1872. 
Simrock narrates the atoiy as it is given in the 
Gesta PomanoTum, in his Quellen des Shakespeare 
(1872). See Hagen, Der Roman vom Konig Apol- 
lonius { 1878 ) ; Klebs, Die ErzcMung von Apollonius 
aus Tyrus ( 1899 ). 

ApolloSy an Alexandrian Jew, described in the 
Acts of the Apostles as an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures, knoAving only the 
baptism of John, who on coming to Ephraus (64 
A.D.) Avas more perfectly taught by Aquila and 
Priscilla. He was a distinguished fellow-labourer 
of the apostle Paul, and in Corinth was especially 
successful as a Christian teacher, insomucu that a 
party in the church called themselves by his name 
(1 Cor. iiL 4). By many he has been regarded as 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Apollyon (Gr., ‘the destroyer’), or Aradpok. 
See Asmodeus. 

Apologetics (a word derived from Gr. apo, 
'from,’ and logos, ‘ speech —something spoken to 
ward off an attack) technically denotes that branch 
(rf ■fiieology which is concerned with the defence 
Christianity. The term was taken orer from 
ccmunon Greek usage. The Apology of Sqa'oiM, 
for instance, is the title of the book contoinmg ■toe 
speech which Socra^tes made before the Athei^n 
court in self-defence- Newman’s Apologia jrro vita 


Sua is another illustration of the use of the term 
in its technical sense. 

As a distinct branch of theological science, apolo- 
getics cannot be da^ted back before the 18th cen- 
tury, though of course a vast number of ‘ Apologies 
were Avritten in the preceding centuries. Chiis- 
tianity was put upon its defence from the ^yery 
earliest period of its existence, and in 1 Peter iii. 15 
it is said to he the duty of every Christian to he 
‘ ready always to give ansAver ■to every man that 
asketh you a reason concerning the hope tliat is in 
yon.’ Many of the Nbav Testament Dooks AA'ere 
Avribten in defence of the faith, and aie therefore 
entitled to be called ‘Apologies.’ The fourth 
gospel, for instance, Avas Avritten to prove that 
‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God’ (xx. 31). 
The puipose of the Epistle to the Hebreivs was 
to demonstiate the superiority of Cliristianily to 
Judaism. Even the Acts of the Apostles is claimed 
by some scholars as an ‘Apology, ' because the 
writer throughout seems 'to he insisting upon the 
right of Christianity to exist in the Roman empire. 

The 2d and 3d centuries produced many very 
important Apologies The eailiest was the re- 
cently discovered Apology of Anstides, Avritten in 
the reign of Hadrian (c. 130). One of the best 
knoAvn of the Apologies is that of Justin Martyr 
(c. 150) ; while Tertnllian’s still more famous 
Apologeticus, perhaps the finest specimen of its 
kind, 13 one of the most notable defences of the 
faith ever produced. Leas important Avorka are the 
Apologies of Quadratns, Minucius Felix, Athena- 
goras, and Melito. The attack of Celsua on Chris- 
tianity called forth a notable reply fiom Origen 
(250), and the criticisms of the Neo-Platonists, 
headed by Potphyry, were met by Euaebina of 
Cceaarea and Theodoret. Augustine’s City of God 
was written as a reply to the taunt that the doAvn^ 
fall of the Roman empire w^ due to the corrup- 
tions introduced by Chiistianity. In the scholastic 
period valuable contributionB Avere made to the 
subject by Anselm (the inventor of the ontological 
argument), Abelard, and Thomas Aquinas. The 
wave of scepticism which followed in the Avake of 
the Reformation in the 17th centu^ produced t\yo 
well-known books, the De Veritate ReCigioms Chris- 
tiancB of Hugo Grotius, Avhich may he said to have 
laid the foundation of the science of apologetics, 
and Pascal’s Thoughts. It was in the IStn century, 
however, that the real formulation of the science 
of apologetics took place. The challenge to Chris- 
tianity which came from the Deistic movement in 
England, and the Aufklarung or Illumination on 
the Continent, compelled the leaders of the Ghris- 
tiian Church to marshal the arguments in defence 
of their position. Many treatises of value were 
produced, some of Avhich have become Christiau 
classics — e.g. Butler’s Anodogy, Paley’s Natural 
Theology and Evidences (f Chn^ianity, the Bndge- 
loater Realises, &c. In the 19th century the 
growth of natural science led to an outburst of 
materialism, and necessitated the restatement of 
the Christian argument. The discovery of the law 
of evolution, mr instance, compelled Christian 
apologists to reconsider and remodel the teleolo- 
gical argument Avhich had come to the front in the 
18th century mainly through the influence of the 
Bridgeioater Treatises The discoveries made by 
Biblical criticism, and the abandonment of the 
old doctrine of verbal inspiration, revolutionised 
the treatment of the Bible in apologetic. Our 
extended knowledge of other religions, and the de- 
velopment of the science of comparative religion, 
raisM a new set of problems which maimed treatment 
at the hand of the Christian apologist. The develop- 
ment of moderi^hilosophw tro, sJter the revolution 
introduced by_ Hnme and Rant, raised the question 
as to the nltimate' basis of truth, and forced the 
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defender of the Cliristian faith to grapple ■\Tith the 
issue. 

It will thus be seen that the science of apologetics 
is always relative to the age Tlie defence varies 
■with the attack. Eveiy new scientific discovery, 
for instance, is regarded as a challenge to religion, 
and the challenge has to be taken up. The apolo- 
getic of one age may be futile in anothei. The 
argument from prophecy was the sheet-anchor of 
the Christian defence in the eaily centuries ; to-day 
it occupies a subsidiary position. Paley regarded 
the miiacles of Jesus as the grand pioof of the tnitb 
of Christianity. The modern mind is accustomed 
to regai d miracles as a burden to faith rather than 
as its cliief prop and support. 

Modem apologists may be divided into two 
classes: (a) Those who, like Ritschl, are Christo- 
centric, and hold that it is the appeal which Christ 
makes to the soul that guarantees the truth of 
Christianity. From this appeal we derive our 
knowledge of God and all the other truths which 
form the heari and soul of the Christian faith. 
(6) Those — and they form the majority — "who are 
Theocentric and start with the conception of God, 
and obtain the essential Chrwtian ideas either as a. 
natural corollary or an additional revelation. The 
diffeience between these two schools of thought 
corresponds to the distinction which was drawn 
in the 18th centuiy between ‘Natural Theology’ 
and ‘Eevealed Theology.’ The problem really 
is, the mind reach the concration of God 
apart from a divine revelation? The particular 
duficulties winch those who offer an affirmative 
ajiswer to this question have to meet lie mainly 
in the realm of philosophy. The pmeiple of 
the relativity of knowfedge, first introduced 
by Kant (though it was transcended by him), 
limits knowledge to the remon of experience, 
and says with Tennyson that ‘ knowledge is 
of things we see.’ This position is claimed as 
the basis and justification of agnosticism. The 
Theistic reply takes several lines. It admits that 
knoAvledge is limited to experience, but _ denies 
that experience is confined to sense-ijerception ; or 
it claims that man, in addition to his intelleptu^ 
organs, possesses a religious organ as well, which is 
capable of transcending the limits that otherwise 
hem him in ; or, thirdly, it boldly challences the 
principle itself, and asserts that every act of know- 
ing transcends the limitation, and that unless the , 
principle is transcended no knowledge is j^ossihle. j 
Having demolished the attack, the Theistic aigu- ^ 
ment develops the positive argument. Different i 
thinkers prefer different lines of tliought. Kant, for j 
instance, laid the main stress on the ‘ moral 
ment,’ and argued that the facts of the moral life, 
and especially the ‘ categorical imperative,’ cannot ; 
he explained apart from the assumptmn of the 
existence of God. J. Caird, following Hegel, held 
that God is equally the implicate of epistemology , 
and apart from him the dualism of the^umverae 
cannot be resolved- Martineau combined the 
‘moral argument’ with the cosmological i.e. the 
argument which claims that the origin of the mu- 
verse cannot he explained apart from God. Ward, 
in his Naturalism and Agnosticism^ which is the 
moat effective and trenchant criticism of the modem 
sceptical attitude, and his JReoilm of Ends, has de- 
veloped andreatated the teleological argument, wMcU 
finds in the conception of God the final cause of the 
universe. The probletus which confront the aprolo- 
Mt of Christianity proper are still more numemna. 
They are partly literary and historical, flow far can 
we trust the narrativein tie New Testament ? This 
of course raises the question of the New Testament 
canon, the date and authorship of the books, the 
mutual relation of the gospels, and the historical 
value of the records. The problem is now far more 


complex than it used to be. A few veara ago the 
apologist considered that if he had proved to his 
own satisfaction the Johannine authorship of the 
foiii bh gospel his w'ork was done, and the narrative 
could lie used without question. We realise now 
that such a position is untenable. Authorship and 
date do not settle everything, and the oulinarj' 
canons of historical research haie to be applied to 
the narrative. Nevertheless, after the most rigor- 
ous criticism, we are still confionted by the fact 
of Christ ; and it is upon the fact of Christ, the 
impression which he made upon his contemporaries 
and the impression which his portraiture in the 
gospels has made upon each succeeding generation, 
tlie moral influence winch he exerted upon the 
world, the uniqueness of his character, bis victory 
over sin and death — it is upon facts such as these 
tliat the modern apologist lays the emphasis and 
raises the superstructure of his defence of Christi- 
anity. The two most typical and comprehensive 
modern books on apologetivs are those of Bruce 
(1892) and Garvie (1914). 

Ap'olo^e, a fable, parable, or short allegori- 
cal story, intended to serve as a pleasant vehicle 
for some moral doctrine, as that of the ‘ Belly 
a-Tid the Members,’ relatM by the patrician Mene- 
nius Agrippa, in the second book of Livy. The 
name is applied more particularly to a story in 
which the actors or speakers are ajiimals or ino- 
rnate things. It is identical with the classical 
fable, though it may perhaps he somewhat more 
complex and sustains than is possible in this form. 
The New Testament parable is a simpler kind of 
apologue, the incidents of which are necessarily 
probable. ..Esop's fables have enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation. Luther held such on opinion of the 
vsdue of the apologue as a vehicle of moral truth, 
that he edited a revised -Esop, for which he wrote a 
characteristic preface. 

Apomor^bla is an alkaloid prepay 
morphia by luting with hydrochloric acid. It is 
a rapid and powerful emetic, but its effects^ quickly 
pass off ; and it causes very little depresaion. Ite 
chief value depends npon the ease with wlueh_ it 
ef».-n be administered by Hypodermic Injection 
(q.v.), as vomiting can thus be iuduced even when 
swallowing is difficult or impossible — e.g. in cases 
of poisoning. 

Aponenro'sls (Gr. apo, ‘from,’ and neuron, ‘a 
string ’) is an anatomical term for an expansion of 
strong fibrous tissue, of which there are many ex- 
amples in the human body. It is generally con- 
fined to expansions fiom the tendons of muscles, as 
the lumbar aponeurosis. If a tendon be very broad 
I and expands, as that of the external oblique 
I muscle of the abdomen, it is said to be aponeurotia 
Some muscle, as those on the shoulder-blade, are 
partially covered by a tendinous expansion (or 
aponeurosis), to wuich some of their fibres are 
atta^ed. In some places apouenrofies form pro- 
tections over large arazies. 

AponogetOlly a genus constituting a family 
of hionocotyledons (Helobise) near allied to Fota- 
mogetonacese^ but differing in having a coloured 
ranantb (of 1, 2, or 3 leaves) and straight embryo. 
They are water-plants, with sympodi^ rhizomes, 
the flowers home on spikes rising above the water. 
Aponogeton is found in Afir^ {ineJuding Mada- 
gascar), Asia, and Australia. Cape pond- 

weed {A. distachyum) is cultivated for its flowers, 
theLattdce-leaf (q.v., A. fenestreds) for its net-like 
leaves. See Aquatic Flamts, 

Ap’ophtbegPOBf ft terse, pithy saying, patting 
an. important troth in a few words, l^ire short, 
pointed and pracj^eal than the Aphorism (q.v.) 
need be, it aims at a vivid impression. Examples 
are — * hdps them that help themselves ’ ; Dr 
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of the church to the heathen -world, Paul ‘the 
apostle of the Gentiles, ’ spoke of the office of Peter, 
as ‘the apostleship of the circumcision’ (GaL ii. 
7-9) The church did not maintain the office of 
apostle in its ministrj’, though it has been con- 
tended that the office'of the Bishop (d v.) repre- 
sents it. The see of Borne calls itself apostolic, 
as having been occupied by St Peter The Catholic 
Apostolic Clmich has revived the title of apostle. 
It is also usual to speak of the founder of the 
Christian Church in a country as the apostle of 
that country ; thns, Grego^ is the apostle of 
Armenia ; Boniface, of the Germans ; Angustine, 
of the English ; St Patrick, of Ireland ; Colnmha, 
of the Scots; Cuthbert, of Northumbria; St Francis 
Xavier, of India; and, more recently. Eliot ia 
spoken of as the apostle of the Indiana. 

Apostles* Teaching of the Twelve, or 
DidachI ( Gt. , ‘ teaching ’ ), is a treatise discovered 
by Bryennios, metropolitan of Nicomedia, and P^nh- 
lished by him with a Greek commentary (Con- 
stantinople, 1883 ). In sixteen short chapters it de- 
scribes the two ways of life and of death, the metliod 
of di-vine service, baptisn^ fasting, prayer, the encha- 
riati, and the ministry in the early church. The 
mincers are distinguished as permanent or itine- 
rant, bishops n.nd deacons belonging to -the former, 
and prophets and teachers to the latter class. 
It had previously been suggested that some such 
document m-ust underlie the seventh book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions ( q.v. ) ; and there is certainly 
a very close connection between this and the eighth 
book and the treatise. The work ia moral rather 
thfl.-n dogmatical in tone, and is of great interest for 
the historj’- of the early Christian Church; hut 
it throws no fresh light on the New Testament 
canon, and does nothing to settle the Johannine 
origin of the fourth gospel. The first part of it is 
prooably hosed on a Jewish manual, Th.& Two Ways, 
introduced into the Christian Church for catechu- 
nieus. The second part quotes largely from the 
Epistle of Barnabas ; so tnat while the first part 
dates ^om the first centu^, the second can hardly 
be put before 120 A.D. Within five y^rs of the 
publication of the original, some 200 treatises, books, 
and articles ou it had appeared. See Hamack’s 
Apostdlehre (1887), monographs by Taylor (1886) 
and Bendel Harris (1887), Ligbtioot’s Apostolic 
Fathers, and Bartlet in Hastings’s Didionary of 
the Bible. 

* Apostles ’ Clnb* a litera^ association at 
Cambridge University in the thud decade of the 
19th century, which at various dates included 
amongst its members Tennyson, A. H- Hallam, 
Trenm, Monckton Milnes, Chai-jes Buller, Helps, 
Spedding, the Lushingtona, Thirlwall, Venables, 
Meiivale, and other men of ability. 

Apostle (Spoons* silver spoons whose handles 
ended in figures of the apostles, a common bap- 
tiamsd present in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Apostoric* or Apostoucal, general term 
appu^ to everything derived directly from the 
apostles, or bearing -tiieir character. Either oase 
constitu-tes apostoKcity. The Boman Catholic 
Ch-uTch deelares i-tself the Apostolic Chnrch, and 
the papal chgir the apostoHc chair, on the ground 
of an unbroken series of l^man bi^oM from -the 
chief apcutle, Peter. The Church of England, in 
virtue of regular episctmal oidinatiou &om the 
pre-reformatHMi ohujob, cBdma to be anostdhe ; m 
Ekewise do the Protestant Ejascopal Churches im 
Scotland and the United Btat» Apostolic Trac- 
tion claims to hare been handed down from the 
apostles thenjselvee. In the same special sense, ^e 
name of Apostolio Council belongs to the eonclaye 
of -the apostles at Jerusalem (Acte, xv.h about the 
year 60 A-D. Certain congregations or churches. 


also, winch were the special scenes of the labour* 
of the apostles, bore this title for centuries, more 
especially those of Jerusalem, Antioch, .Uexandria, 
and Borne. But with the ever-increasiuK spir- 
itual power of tlie Roman hierarchy, the name 
came to l>e more and nioie exclusivelj applied to 
Borne. Hence the term .Apostolic See — Le. the 
see of Borne ; Apostolic Blessing, the blessing of 
the pope as the successor of St Peter, Apostolic 
Vicar, the cardinal -svho represents the pope in 
extraordinary missions ; Apostolic Chamber, a 
council intrusted -with the care of the revenues of 
the see of Borne. Apostolic Majesty is a title 
conferred by the pope on Stephen, the first king 
of Hungary, and retained by his successors till the 
revolution. A papal brief or letter is stj'led apos- 
tolic in the same sense. — Apostolicitv, a term 
employed to denote that a church possesses the 
teaching of the apostles. The Roman Catholics 
Use the term as expressing their claim that their 
church was founded by St Peter. 

Apostolical Succession is a phrase used 
to denote one or both of two things — the deriratum 
of holy orders by an unbroken chain of trans- 
mission from the apostles, and the succession of a 
ministry so ordaiuea to the powers and privileges of 
the apostles. The theoiy of the Catholic (Thurch is 
that its present bishops have the right to ordam in 
virtue or being the representatives of the apostles, 
who in their turn represented the Lord himself, 
the fountam of aU grace ; and further, that the 
Lord committed this right or power to his apostles 
only, that it might be transmitted to all future 
ages of the church through them, next through 
bishops ordained by them, then bj’ their succes- 
sors in regular order. The scriptnim argument ia 
mainly baaed on such passages as Matt. xvuL IS. 
Opponents of this theory maintain that these 
words of institution had'^no such special signifi- 
cance ; that, moreover, history shows that God did 
not take means to preserve ‘such a succession in 
bis cdiurch, for it was not till the 4th century that 
the church officers became a separa-te class, and 
in early stages of its histor}*, laymen, as well as 
church offimls, could teach or preach, baptise, 
celebrate the eucharist, exercise discipline, am 
perform all special innctions now considered valid 
only if performed by a priest ordained by a bishop 
in regular succcaaidu. They maintain, moreover, 
that ordination meant merely appointment or ad- 
mission to office, that no -writer or the first t-wo cen- 
■fcuries either states or implies that those ordaii^ 
hod any exclusive powers, and that the :fficilitj 
-with which ordinations were made and nnwwtde 
strengthens this inference. The rite now coo- 
sidered essential — ^the laying on of hands — tn 
ancient times was not universal, and thoefcre 
could not have been a necessary’ element in orffiBa- 
tion, being regarded merely as *a symbol or aeecoa- 
paniment of prayer, -without any special mgflifioa- 
tion. See BiSHOP, Oedess, Fhust ; and os the 
destructive side of the argument, Hat(ffi''s able worh, 
2^ Organisation of ths Early ChnsHaat. ChnrAu 
(the Bamptou Lectures for 1880). See alee toe 
Ifissertation on ‘The Christian Mmistoy^izi Ughfe- 
foot’s edition of St Paul’s EpidU to iko B MUppsans 
(1868), where it is proved toat tooo^ toeepuco- 
pate waa developed -within the «uiiy years of 
the first century, and eannat be dsww i ri a to d -with- 
out violence to histocriesl testismisT &s*a toe name 
of St J<dm, yet the mwear of toe betoopa was at first 
merely a questom or praetkal erevtaieBee, entirely’' 
unconnec^ -with aaeearfiotalinn, -wldeh was not 
implied in the tenn ‘elarwi,’ either by Clement, 
Ignatiiis, PoIvear|a Jiariw hliutyr, Irenaeas, or any 
fatowr until Twwiliaa, and even by the latter waa 
qualified boa aeoertioB of an univereal prwet- 
hood ia beia^veiB Idfhtfoot jawee that aac^dotol 
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views were dne to Gtentile influences, "but found 
support in Old Testament analogies, and that 
Cyprian was the first to make those sacerdotal 
assumptions for the clergj' which have since become 
so prevalent within the Catholic Church. 

Apostolic Bretliren, the name given in 
Italy, towards the end of the 13th century, to a 
sect which opposed the worldly tendencies of the 
church. Its founder was Segarelli, a weaver in 
Parma, who went about Italy preaching repent- 
ance and the need of a return to the mime of hfe 
of the apostle, including the primitive commumty 
of goods. After twenty years of undisturbed 
activity and growing influence, the movement was 
condemned by popes Honorius IV. and Nicholas 
IV., and, in 1300, Segarelli perished at the stake, 
with many others, both men and women. Dolcino, 
a more energetic and cultivated man, now headed 
the orphan sect, and fortified a mountain near 
Vercelli; but after a gallant defence, compelled hy 
famine to submit, he was tortured, and burned at 
the stoke ( 1307 ). — A Gnostic sect of the 3d century 
took the same name; as also a body of persons near 
Cologne m the 12th century. 

Apostolic Constitutions and Canons, 

both ascribed hy tradition to Clemens Romanus, 
are notes of ecclesiastical customs held to he 
apostolical, WTitten in the form of apostolic pre- 
cepts. The Constitutiones ApostolioB, consisting 
of eight hooks, were probably compost in Syria, 
and contain, in the flmt six books, a comprehen- 
sive rule for the whole Christian lifa These are 
founded on the DidasJxilia Apostolorum, which 
was probahljr -written about the middle of the 3d 
century ; while the seventh book, with the eighth, 
is thought to be founded on the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (see above). The Constitutiones 
may belong to the 4th century. The eighth hook 
was put together for the use of priests, and relates 
only to tlie sacred offices. Interaolations, hoAvever, 
were afterwards introduced. Tlie Cantmes Apos- 
tohci, Avliich w’ere also recognised hy the church, 
were composed at a later period. The first fifty, 
compiled probably in the 5th century, and trans- 
lated fioin Greek into Latin by Dionysius the 
Younger, were alone acknowledged by the Latin 
Chnrw. The Greek Church, on the other hand, 
accepted the thirty-five canons put forth, according 
to some, in the begiiming of the 6th century ; ana 
this became a point of discord between the churches. 
Both collections were probably looked upon at first 
as apostolic traditions merely, but later came to 
be looked upon as dne to the apostles themselves. 
See Bunseus Eippolytus. 

Apostolic Fathers, the name given to the 
immediate disciples and, fellow-labourers of the 
apostles, and, in a more restricted sense, to those 
among them who have left -writings behind them. 
Those specially so called are Barnabas, Clement 
of Rome, I^atins, Hennas, and Polycorp. Papias 
of Hierapolis is also included by Ireumus, out 
this is probably an error. The -writings of the 
apostolic fathers, as to their form ana subject, 
may be looked upon as a continuation of the 
apostolic epistles, though far inferior to them 
in_ spirit. Their main purpose is to exhort to 
faith and holiness before Christ’s coming a^ain. 
— Editions of the apostolic fathers were puhlShed 
by Coteleiius (Par. 1672), Jacobson (Oxford, 1838), 
Hefele (1839), Dressel (1857), Gebhart, Zahn, and 
Hamack (1S75-7S), Lightfoot (incomplete, -with 
English translation, 1877-85 ; smaller ed. completed 
by J. R. Harmer, 1891 ) ; and one, -with an English 
translation, was began in 1912 by Kirsopp Lake 
(Loeb Classical Library ). There is another En gliah 
trauBlatirm in Clark’s Ante-Niccne Library. See 
Donaldson’s Apostolic Fathers ( 1874 ) ; also Fathers 


or THE Church, and the articles under each 
name. 

Apothecaries’ Weight, a system of weights 
for dnigs, in Avlncli the troy ounce is divided into 
8 drachms, tlie diachm mto 3 scruples, and the 
scruple into 20 grains, equal to avoirdupois grains. 
The drachm is not to be confused AviLh the avoirdu- 
pois diara, nor the ounce -with the apotliecaries* 
‘fluid ounce,’ -wiiicli is a measure of capacity re- 
piesented by an avoiidupois ounce of distilled 
Avater at 62” F. 

Apothecary, the name formerly given in 
England and Ireland to members of an inferior 
biancli of the medical piofession. Manj"- Avere 

f iersons pi actising AVithout any licence ; but the 
icensed apothecary frequently kept a shop in 
Ai'hicli he sold drugs and made up medical pre- 
scriptions, in this respect competing Avith the 
chemist and druggist. But he Avas entitled to 
attend sick peisons, and prescribe for them. The 
term apothecary is stiU a legal description for 
licentiates of the Apothecaries’ Society of London 
(under the Apothecaries Acts of 1816 and 1874), or 
of the Apothecaiies’ Hall of Ireland. In Scotland 
there never Avas a class coiTesponding to the English 
apotliecaries. See Chemists and Druggists; 
and Barrett’s History of the Apothecaries of London 
(1905). 

Apothecinm, a fructification characteristic 
of the Discomycetes (see Fungi, p. 42), and of 
coarse of those Lichens in which the fungal com- 
ponent is a Discomycete. In contrast -with the 
closed perithecia of other orders of ALSComycetea, 
the apotbecium when mature is open, with the 
hymenium (asci and paraphyses) fully exposed on 
its surface. It may be a flat or cup-shaped body, 
as in Peziza. In the Morel the hymenium covers 
a reticnlately indented surface. Fig. 2 at FUNGI 
shows the apothecinm of Peziza and the act of 
fertilisation which partly precedes its formation in 
those Discomycetes in which sex still survives. The 
figure of Usnea at Lichens also shows apothecia. 

Apotheosis, the raising of a mor^ to the 
rank of a god, is only a ps^cnlar case of spirit- 
worship and of ancestor-worship — a special applica- 
tion of the animistic principle. The belief in the 
immortality of the dead is at once its cause and 
the condition of its being granted. The honours 
paid to the Chinese philosopher Confucius present 
the only example of a pure apotheosis, without any 
admuctm-e of mythological elements. Apotheosis 
has had greater influence on political order than on 
rellmous conceptions. It has been the instrument 
of theocracy and of monarchy, the foimdation of 
the divme right of kings. Bom of the worship 
of the dead, it rapidly degenerated into the adora- 
tion of the li\ring. Over all tiie world, sorcerers, 
chiefs, kings, and conqnerors have turned to acconnt 
this lo^cal con sequence of animism. The Pemviona 
the Chinese, the Japanese, have had their sacred 
kings, sons of the sun or moon (see SUN-CULT). In 
Egypt the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies took their 
place at the same moment on the throne and on 
the altar. Alexander declared himself the son of 
Ammon, and insisted at last on the some honours 
as were dne to his diAune parent. At Rome the 
apotheosis of the .^neas of fable, and of the legen- 
daiy Romulus, was but the prelude to tha t of Ceesar. 
Augustus in bis turn became a god ; while declin- 
ing the adulations of the senate, he let himself 
he deified everywhere except at Rome. In every 
kingdom temple sprang from the ground, and 
colleges of pneats were instituted for the service 
of the new deity, whose praises were chanted in 
u^on by Vir^, Horace, and Ovid. Nor was 
sincerity awanting to -tiiat enthusiasm. At the 
end of fi^htful civil wars, the world hailed 
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the ^ of peaca Augustus was quick to see the 
political advantage of this universal idolatry. It 
liaked the whole empire together, the sacred 
person of the emperor becoming the guarantee 
for all its institntions. The cult was assiduously 
spread, and when once it was linked to the funda- 
mental worship of mankind, that of ancestors, 
manes, lares — the most tenacious form of animism, 
particularly dear to the Romans — it proved too 
strong even to he weakened by the vices and folly 
of a Caligula or a Nero, or the outrage of an 
imperial decree requiring divine worship also for a 
Poppsea or an Antinons. An analogy has been 
pointed out between apotheosis and the canonisa- 
tion decreed by Chiistian. pontiff ; and traces of 
the Roman usage survive in the inveterate notion 
in the monarchies that grew out of the ruins of the 
old Roman empire, of the ‘ divinify that doth hedge 
a king,’ extended even to every head that wore a 
crown. By none was it claimed with more per- 
verse and fatal tenacity than by some of the least 
godlike of our English kin^ 

Appalachians, a great mountain-syatem of 
North America, nearly parallel with the Atlantic 
coast, named from the Appalaches, a local Indian 
tribe, and extending from the Golf of St Lawrence 
SSW. to the west central portion of Alabama. It 
is the parent of many of the rivers of the Atlantic 
States; but several large streams break its con- 
tinnily; and one, the river Hndson, is a tidal 
channel which carries even sea-going vessels through 
the range, a phenomenon veiy nnnanal in any part 
of the world. The Appalacliians consist, in the 
main, of various parallel ranges, separated by wide 
valleys. Locally, the Appmachians have various 
names— e.g. the Green Mountains of Vermont, the 
Catskills, the Smoky Mountain Ridge of North 
Carolina and Tennessee ; and west of the South 
Mountaiu of Pennsylvania the great Alleghany 
Ridge (see Alleghaity Mountains) often gives 
name to the whole system. Their highest points 
occur in North Carolina, where Mitchell’s Peak 
reaches the height of 6684 feet. C^ is widely 
distributed, and the entire anthracite field and 
paxt of the bituminous field of Penn^lvania and 
other states lie in the range. Of metals, by far the 
most important is iron ; but gold occurs in small 
quantities, and zinc, lead, and others are found. 

Appalacliicolaf a river formed by the junction 
of the Chattahoochee with the Flint, in Georgia, 
flows through Florida into the Gulf of Mexico. — 
Apalachicola (or Appalachicola) is also a cotton- 
shipping seaport on the river. 

Appanxue is not an English legal term, but 
in France mold it signified the assignment or con- 
veyance by the crown of lands and feudal rights to 
the princes of the royal family, that they nught be 
enabled to maintain themselves according to their 
rank. In England, the duchy of Cornwall may be 
said to be an appanage of the Prince of Wales. 

Apparitlftiis. In all ages of the world and 
amongst all races of the earth men have claimed 
to see, sometimes in broad daylight, sometimes in 
the darkness of the night, phantasms of human 
slmpe, of animals, or of spiritual beings, appearing 
without material cause, and vanishing as mysteri- 
ously as they came. Amongst primitive races at 
the present time the repo^ of traveUers and 
anthropologists show ihat these phenomena are 
of occasioiial occnrrraice, as they are also among 
civilised men. They have w^^out doubt played 
an im^rtant part in the religicms history of the 
raca For upon the occurrence of these phantasms, 
coupled witu the evidence derived from dreams, 
dehiinm, and the j[eendO'poasee&ion of epilepsy, 
the beli^ in a spintnal world amon^ primitive 


races appears to be founded (see Animism). In 
tnedievaT times apparitions of spiritual Ireings — 
angels or devils— appear to have been not in- 
fiequent, as we may read in the lives of the saints. 
Even Luther is reported to have thrown iik ink- 
bottle at _an appaiition of the devil in the Wart- 
burg at Eisenach. The appearance of the Yirgm at 
Lonrdes is an instance in modem times. The late 
Br F- G. Lee assured the present writer that when 
I he w'as preparing one of his hooks on ghosts he 
\ was repeatedly assailed m his study by demons in 
! the shape of monstious animals. In tlie witchcraft 
trials of the middle ages the deiil or his ministers 
are reported as appearing to the witch, sometimes 
tn proprid persond, sometimes in the shape of 
various animals — dogs, cats, toads. B^standers, 
apd especially the bewitched peisons, claim occa- 
sionally to have seen these familiar spirits or the 

g hostly figure of the witch iierself. The evidence, 
owever, in most of these cases is quite untrust- 
worthy. The witch’s own confession was gjsnerally 
wrung from her under torture, or in England, 
where torture w^os illegal, after enforced sleepless- 
ness and starvation, or threats which were equally 
effective. The desired confession would be put 
into her mouth, and in her enfeebled state of nimd 
and body a suggestion of this kind would be liable 
to give rise to a false belief in the mind of the 
unhappy victim herselL As regards the other 
witnesses, the testimony was frequently given long 
after the event, or it proceeded irom professional, 
and therefore interested, witnesses, such as 
Matthew Hopkins, the well-known witch -tinder. 
It seems probable, however, in a few cases (see, for 
instance, the evidence of John Sterne, gentleman, 
at the trial of the Chelmsford witches in 1645 t, that 
apparitions were actually seen by the witnesses 
and, it is likely enough, by the witch herself. 
Witchcraft has sorvived into modem times in the 
form of what are called ‘Poltergeist’ manifesta- 
tions, the cas^ occasionally reported in which 
children or hysterical servant-girls surreptitionsly 
ring bells and throw about the kitchen crockery. 
In a few fairly well authenticated cases the prime 
agent has claimed to see a human apparition. 
The evidence of disinterested witnesses is more 
credible ; see, for instance, the curious apparitions 
reported by some of the witnesses in Man,' Jol>=on s 
case (The Miraeu/ous Case o/ Mary Jobson, by 
Dr Reid Clanuy, F.R.S., 1841 ). 

Within the last two or three centuries, however, 
as the belief in direct spirit intervention has w'oued. 
apparitions of angels or demons have almost ceased 
in Protestant countries. Out of 1112 recent appa- 
ritions described in the census instituted by 
the Society for Psychical Research (see the table 
below ) only twelve represented angels or religions 
subjects, a^d only thirty-three w'ere described as 
‘grotesque, horrible, or inonstious.* Another fonn 
of apparitions has taken their place— phantasms of 
the unman figure, often representing tbe dying or 
the dead. Cases of this kmd were recorded, indeed, 
in classical times. There is a well-kno’im stiny oi 
a death- warning related by Gicero (though ^te 
figure in this case seems to have appeared qoly in 
dream). But they have assumed more prominence 
since the Reformation, and are not infrequmitlr 
reported as occurring at the present day. 

Such then, briefly, are the alleged _ facts with 
wMch we have to ueaL To tbe iMdieval, as to 
the ancient, world tiiere seemed but two oJtema- 
tives — ^to deny the facts, or to accept tiie c<mclasio-n 
that the spirits of ang^ nod devils <w of dead men 
and women could miow tbemselves to mortals. 
The progress ^ sekraoe has relieved us from the 
awkward dilemma. We need no longer impum 
the veradtiy tbe shostseers ; nor are we, on me 
other hand» eon^elled to accept the statement of 
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their alleged experience as evidence constraining 
ns to accept their belief. Their ghosts are of the 
staff that dreams are made of ; they are in techni- 
cal lan^age Hallncinationa (q.v.). Modern psycho- 
phydology has taught us that the act of peiception 
18 an extremely complex one, in which the mind 
frequently plays a more important part than the 
senses. When we see anytliing — a table, or the 
figure of a friend — the perception, the picture 
presented to consciousness, is by no means a simple 
replica of the image impressed on the letina by the 
rays of light. The senses famish only the raw 
material, which the mind, by means of associated 
ideas, works np into a finished picture. Thus 
every perception, as Taine has said, is a trae 
hallncination ; and conversely, every hallucination 
is a false f^rception. In some coses, it is probable, 
the hallncination may be described os an anoma- 
lous reaction to a sensory stimulus ; a distorted or 
exaggerated perception. In othei cases, as, for 
instance, in some hypnotic hallucinations, the 
process 19 apparently initiated in the brain itself 
But in all cases the hallucination is a leal percep- 
tion. When a man sees a ghost, he is as ranch 
entitled to sav he has seen, it as when he sees a 
table ; the difference, that the table is there and 
the ghost is not, is psychologically unimportant. 
In other words, the difference between perception 
and hallncinacion lies, not in the nature of the 
sensory atimnlos, but in that of the perceiving 
onanism. We need not here touch on the hallu- 
cinations which are conditioned by abnormal or 
morbid conditions in the org ana or in the nerves 
proceeding from them, or those which are due to 
disease in the brain itself. Persistent apparitions 
are, of course, associated with many morbid con- 
ditions — delirium, visceral disease, mania. But 
the isolated hallucinations with which we are here 
chiefly concerned do not necessarily imply any 
greater deviation from normal health than the 
dreams which invade our nightly sleep. It is 
precisely in dreams that we fine! their nearest 
analogies ; and the anomalous functioning of the 
perceptive centres which produces a hallucination 
18 , according to some writers, rendered possible 
only by a slight ‘dissociation’ of the cerehi-al 
melanism, snch as we find more fully developed 
in sleep. 

This theory, founded originally on the phenomena 
of disease and dreams, has received ovenvhelmmg 
confirmation in recent years through the study of 
h'ypnotism. It is one or the commonest and most 
effective of platform tricks — a trick which requires 
no previous education on the part of the subject — 
to suggest hollncinations. The hypnotised person 
will dandle a sofa-cnshion in the full persuasion 
that it is a baby ; will attempt to decipher the 
inscription on a mo^-grown tombstone, which to 
the normal perception of the audience presents 
itself a.s a wooden chair ; or will see sigW and 
hear voices which have apparently no objective 
l^is_ at all. In a more advanced subject hallu- 
cinations of all kinds can he induced after the 
termination of the ti’ance ; and many observers — 
Bemheim, !^aunia, Edmund Gnmey, and others 
— have described experiments in which they made 
the subject, days or months after the order had been 
given, see human apparitions, veritable ghosts. 

The old-time ghostseers, then, are so far justi- 
fied. They did see something; it is only their 
inteaqjretation which was at fault. But the man 
who claims to have seen a ghost claims in many 
esses, as we have said, to see it at the time of a 
death or disaster. The fact that we r>an now 
aoo^t the first part of the ghostseer’s story 
wedi^Kjses ns favourably towar<£ the other half. 
Fta It » difficult summarily to reject so much 
nTUnan testimony, seeing that its substantial 


I accmacy, in part, has been already vindicated 
j against *tlia sceptics. 

I It was with the view of investigating these and 
i kindred problems, such as the alleged marvels of 
spiritualism, that the Society for Psychical Besearch 
was founded in 1882. The society has from the 
outset worked by scientific methods, and has so 
far as possible allied itself with scientific investiga- 
tions in kindred fields. Its memhera have included 
many well-known men of science, as well as men 
of distinction in other fields ; Heniy Sidgwick, 
Balfour Stewart, Sir W. Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir W. F. Barrett, Professor "VV. James, and the- 
Earl of Balfour hav'e served as its presidents. 

The first thing, obviously, was to ascertain the 
facts. For this puipose it was useless to rely on 
the records of the post. In a delicate investigation 
of this kind, data of the utmost attainable precision 
aie requisite. And since the occniTence of sporadic 
hallucinations amongst persons in noimial health is 
admitted, their supposed connection with a death 
or other crisis must, in the absence of precise 
data, be regarded as merely another instance of 
the well-known fallacy of counting the hits and 
ignoring the misses. At the instance, therefore, 
m the International Congress of Experimental 
Psychology of 1889, Professor H. Sidgwick, assisted 
by a committee of the society, undertook to institute 
an inquiry into the nature and distribution of 
sporadic hallucinations amongst the sane. The 
results are fully described in voL x. of the society’s. 
Proceedings. 17,000 persons were questioned by 
the committee. In the event 656 out of 8372 men, 
and 1029 out of 8628 women, or 9 '9 per cent, of the 
whole number, could recall having experienced a 
sensory hallucination at some time in their lives, 
many persons more than one. Of the whole number 
of hallucinations described, about two-thirds affected 
the sense of sight ; and of these visual hallucina- 
tions, realistic apparitions of the human figure- 
formed about 75 per cent., as will he seen mom 
the following table, which includes those cases 
only in which details of the apparition were given, 
at first hand. 


Nature of Apparition 

within 

the 

preceding 

Tear. 

■within 

Tan 

Yetun 

Here 
then Tan 
Yean 
earlier. 

Tatd [in- 
cLndlng 
those not 
dsted). 

Bealistic btunan appari- 
tions — 

Of living penons .... 

35 

m 

169 

852 

or dead persons . . . 

12 

62 

86 

163 

Unrecognised. . 

17 

126 

140 

816 

Incompletely develop^ 
apparitions . . . 

IS 

60 

74 

148 

Visions 

1 

8 

10 

21 

Angels and religions 

VislODB .. . 

8 

4 

6 

12 

Orotesqne, horrible, 
and monstrous ... , 

1 

6 

24 

88 

Of aalmale 

s 

12 

7 

26 

Qf inanimate obleots . . 

2 

5 

6 

14 

Of lights 


12 

4 

17 

Of Indefinite otgects. . . 

— 

« 


17 

Totals . 

87 

460 

629 

1112 


Out of the whole number of apparitions repre- 
senting a living human being, viz. 381 (the number 
includes 29 halluciaationB classed in the forgoing 
table under the heads of * Incompletely developed"^ 
and ‘Tisions’), there w^e 05 cases report^ in 
which the apparition had occurred within twelve- 
hours of the death of the person represented, and 
before the fact of the death hafl become known by 
normal means by the percipient. Analysis of the 
figures showed, however, that they are defective 
in two opposite directions. On the one hand, as. 
will be seen from the table, the figures for the 
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most recent year are proportionately mncb larger 
than those for the whole decade ; and the figures 
for the most recent decade nearly eq^ualled those 
for the whole of the preceding period, which 
averaged about twenty years. It is clear that 
hallncinations which are regarded as having no 
.^ecial significance tend rapidly to he foigotten. 
On the other hand, those apparitions which .seemed 
to coincide with a death were remembered too well ; 
they grew proportionately more numerons — piob- 
ahly throngn exaggeration of the closeness of the 
time coincidence — as the accounts receded into the 
past. After making liberal allowance for both these 
and other sources of error, the committee came to 
the conclusion that about 1 recognised hallucina- 
tion in 43 must be reckoned as having coincided 
-with the death of the person represented. On the 
other hand, the proportion — if the coincidence was 
due to chance alone — would he 1 in 19,000. 

If the allowances made by the committee for all 
sources of error incident to testimony in matters 
of this kind were sufficient, a causal connection 
between some of the hallncinations reported and 
the concomitant death was thus indicated. Such 
a connection, is found in the theory of telepathy. 
Ever since its foundation in 1S82 the chief investi- 
gators of the Society for Psychical Research have 
given much attention to the alleged possibility of 
communication between mind and mind or brain 
and brain without the intervention of the ordinary 
channels of sense. The classic experiments designed 
to test the possibility of such communication are 
those carried on in 1889-91 by Mrs Henry Sidgwick 
in comunction with the late Professor Sidgwick 
and Miss Alice Johnson {Proceedings S.P.P., vols. 
vL and viii). The results show a percentage of 
successes, in the transference of images of numbers, 
pictures, diagrams, imaginaiy scenes, «S:c. , far 
beyond such as chance could afford. The pre- 
cautions taken to guard against comm-unication 
through the ordinary senses, even on the assump- 
tion of hypereesthesia of hearing on the part of the 
percipient, seem to have been sufficient, and have 
never been effectively criticised. But obviously, 
so long as the two parties to the experimentTare 
.separated by no greater distance than a single 
room, or no more serious obstacle than a door or a 
wooden ceiling, the possibility of such coDUUunica- 
tion can never seem completely excluded. And in 
any case the demonstration that one mind or brain 
could act upon another mind or brain at 
distance of a few yards would not in itself justify 
the extension of such action to the phenomena^ of 
death apparitions, in which the presumed action 
must cover an interval of hundreds of miles. 

Of late years, however, many successful experi- i 
ments have been conducted in which the parties 
liave been separated by much greater distances. 
Of these by fax the most striking are the cros- 
correspondences, the records of which occupy the 
bulk of the soeiefy’s Proceedings from 1906 on- 
wards. In these experiments several ladies, some 
of them unknown to each other, have for some 
years practised automatic -writing. The writings 
so produced, when carefully collated, are found to 
show traces of reciprocal influence in thought and 
expr^sion sutdi as seem beyond the possible scope 
of chance. CoDnsion would appear to be efiectu- 
aUy excluded, it should he said, not merely by 
the character of the experimenters, hut in many 
instances by the conditions of the experiments 
themselves and the nature of the zesolts obtained. 
In these experiments -we seem to find proof of an 
influence emanating from one mind or brain and. 
aff^ting another mind or brain over a dfetance 
measured by thousands of miles— the distance 
sometimes bet-ween India or Boston {U.S.A.) and 
England. The resulte of thtte croBs-correapond- 


ences, added to the evidence for a supernormal 
faculty of acquiring knowleiige afforded by the 
trance communications of the American medium 
Mrs Piper, -n-hich were carefully recovdetl and col- 
lated for several years, have put the hypotiiesi' 
of telepathy on an almost una-'sailable basts. But 
it has not yet won general recognition, nor does it 
seem piohahle that it will he accepted until ivith 
the facts some explanation of the modus operandi 
can he suggested. A force whose operation is at 
one time ^ected by the interposition of obstacle!, 
at a distance of a few yards, and which at another 
time can cross from continent to continent, is like 
no force knoun to physical science. And until the 
matter has been farther investigated, it seems that 
telepathy must be content to uait for full recog- 
nition by the scientific world. Meanwhile, as a 
working hypothesis, it -will serve to explain many 
so-called occult phenomena, and, amongst others, 
apparitions occurring at the time of a death. The 
psycho-physiological explanation of the apparition 
as a hallncination mu^ he regarded as proved. 
But in face of the high proportion of coincidencea 
with death and other events demonstrated by the 
census, it is difficult to suppose riiat the hallucina- 
tion is in all cases due to the normal preoccupation 
of the percipient with the image of the deceased. 
Snch a view compels ns in the first place "to assume 
in all cases knowledge on the part of the Mrcipient 
of the deceaseds dangerous illness; ana demon- 
strably in many cases such knowledge did not 
exist. And, again, even if knowledge of the illness 
had existed in all cases, the reported coincidences 
are still far too numerons for chance. Accepting 
telepathy, however, as a working hypothesis, we 
may as-sume that the hallncination in such a case 
is due to telepathic suggestion, just as post-hypnotic 
hallucinations are due to verbal suggestion. _ In 
fact the recorded cases, when closely examined, 
are found to conform to snch a theory- 

The apparitions reported cluster thickly round 
the moment of death as the centr^ occurring^ most 
frequently a few hours before, during the period of 
mortal ulness, or a few hours later. No doubt 
the subconscious dramatic instinct would tend -to 
improve the occasion by shortening the uterval ; 
but the evidence of other witnesses is in many 
cases sufficient to prove the substantial accuracy 
of the original narrative. It may be added that 

E hantasms seen a feiv hours after death may still 
e regarded as due to an impulse received from a 
living brain, since, as shoivn by hypnotic experi- 
ments and by observations on crystm visions, 
an impression received subconsciously may wait ior 
hours or even days for a favourable opportunity 
before emerging into the upper conseiqn sn ey. 

Such an expanation of death -wraiths, it need 
hardly be said, cannot yet he regarded as proved. 
A spring cannot rise above its source, and ev€H ite 
existence of telepathy is not yet incontrovertably 
demonstrated. But it must,^ at the be 

regarded os provisionally holding the field. The 
theory derives some further corroboraiioii frona a 
number of cases in which appantkms are rapwted 
as coinciding with sccideaifB or Dthwr crisae. 
are also instances recorded in -wfaich an amantion 
of a living person has been experiii MWi ta ll y pro- 
duced from a distance -without verbal snggwtaop. 
T ticft p instances, however, are at preeent bat lew in 
number, and it is much to be dcffixed that further 
experiments should he made in this duoetwn. 

If tdepathy from the living ^ regards aa 
famisbing an adeqaatn eacplaoation of appmtio^ 
at the time of death, it Is held by some imt ny 
analosy telmiafiiy msm the dead is requirw to 
account for imwrriikwie r^woaentiM the de^. 
But in fact iW ^mritiona, as shown by tte 
oensoB aherre refettoa toi are less than half aa 
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numerons as apparitions of the living. Moreover, 
they can in neaily all cases be explained as snb- 
jecttve hallncinations, conditioned by the preoccu- 
pation of the percipient’s mind Avitn the thought 
of the dead. In the rare cases ■when, for example, 
such an apparition is seen by a person ignorant of 
the death, ■we may still reasonably look, in the 
first instance, for the source of the apparition in 
the mind of the living. Such an explanation is 
a.CTfliTi suggested by the phenomena of what are 
called ‘ haunted ’ houses. It would seem as_ if, in 
many cases, a nervous infection was communicated 
from one inmate to another. The facts, as so far 
investigated — the vague, shadowy charactei of the 
figures generally seen, the irreconcilable dis- 
crepancies in the descriptions of vanona observers, 
the pnrposeless nature of the manifestations — 
certamly lend little support to the theorj' of post- 
mortem influence. 

The alleged occurrence of an apparition to two 
or more persons simultaneously is by some regarded 
as presenting insuperable difficulties to the hallu- 
cination theory, and as proving in some sense the 
objectivity of the apparition. But, m the first 
place, such collective apparitions may in many 
eases be explained as collective dlusions — i.e. 
mismterpretationa of real objects ; and in the rarer 
cases where it is clear that the ■vision is of a 
subjective character, it is probably communicated, 
as a rule, from the original percipient to the otheie 
by verbal suggestion. This is no donbt the ex- 
ptanation of me collective visions occasionally seen 
by crowds of persona, as, for instance, in the year 
1880 at Knock, in Ireland. But if these collective 
haUucinatious occur unaided by verbal suggestion, 
which cannot be regaided as proved, they 'umnld 
still seem capable of explanation by telepathy. 

Of the apparitions alleged to have been photo- 
graphed by the camera, or to be seen and handled 
at spintnalist seances, it is not necessary to say 
mucli. The opportunities for fiaudulent manipula- 
tion of the pbotogi-aphic plate are numerous. No 
evidence worth consideiation has yet been adduced 
for the genuineness of any spirit photograph. The 
results are due in most instances to double ex- 
osnre ; and traces of the process may frequently 
e seen even by the non-expert. 

The apparitions seen at dark stances when 
forcibly grasped have always turned oat to be the 
medium or a confederate in disguise. In Sir W. 
Crookes’s famous experiments of 1874, Wa confidence 
in the medium appears to have led him to take 
insufficient precautions against fraud. The experi- 
ments have never been repeated ■under satisfactoij 
conditions. In the cases occasionally reported, 
where the materialised spirit is recognised in a 

g ood light as resembling a deceased person, we 
ave occasionally ground for supposing a haJln- 
cinatoiy ti-ansformation in the percipients mmd of 
the medium’s fea^tnres, a process of which other 
instances can he found. 

See the aridoles on AnimiHin, Demonology, Hall^uoma^tdoii, 
Haunted Houses, Hypnotism, Pi^dhology, Second Sights 
Homnambuhsm, Spiritualism, W^itchcra^ Amongst older 
works on the eubj^ are Auhrey’s Miaaellames (1696); 
Biobard Baxter, Certainty of the World of Spirtts 
(1691); G. Sinclair, Satan's Invisible World ZHscovei'ed 
(16S5); Beaumont, A Treatise of ^irits (1705); Glan- 
vUL Tnwn^hatm (1681). Of more recent 

■works, see Hennings, Fon Geistem und Geistersehem 
(1780); Kemer, ^le Seherin von Prevorst (1831); 
Brewster, Neural Afagio ( 1832 ) ; Brierre de Boismon^ 
ZJm HaRwiinations (2d ed, 1852) ; Bdmund Parish, 
Die Sinnestdusoh un^en ('trans. os Sallucinations and 
lOusiionB, 1897) ; "William James, Princi]Aes of Psycho- 
Itm (1891). also Mrs Crowe, The Night Si^ 
of Nature (1863 Carus Sterne, Naturgeachichte der 
Oespenster (1863); "W. Howitt, History of the Super- 
natural (18to) ; B. Dale Owen, Footfalls on the Boundary 


of another World (1876) and The Debatable Da/iid ( 1874) ; 
Tylor, Primitive Culture (1871); Gurney and Myers, 
Phantasms of the Living (1886); A Lang, The Cock 
Lane Ghost [lS9i) ; F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death (1903 ; abr. 1919) ; Frank 
Podmore, Apparitions and Thought Transference ( * Cont. 
Sci. Series,’ 1894; enl ed. 1915), The Naturalisation of the 
Supernatural (1908), The Newer Spintuahsm {1910) •, Sir 
"W. F. ’Barrett, Psychical Besearch (1912); the pnbhoa- 
tions of the Socie'fcy for Psychical Besearch. 

Appeal is the bi-inging before a higher court 
the judgment of a lower court which the appellant 
represents as erroneous in fact or law. 

In the Roman law, the earliest form of appeal 
was the provocatio fiom the judgment of a cri mina l ! 
court to the Roman people in a matter affecting 
the life of a citizen. Under the republic thei e was 
not any appeal in civil suite for the pui-pose of 
reversing or alteiing a decision of a magistrate 
for the notion of an appeal implies suboidina-' 
tion of one court to another, and the Romaji 
magistiates of the republican era, each of them, in 
theoi'y exercised an mdependent authoiity. The 
only mode in which a peison could ohtam relief 
was by means of the veto {intercessio) of another 
magistrate. The formal demand by a private in- 
dividual for snch a veto was appellatio. Under 
the empire, the empeior became a supreme appellate 
tribunal from all couits throughout the Roman 
world. The prsefect of the city and the pr-cesides 
of pro'vinces sat as intermediate judges of appeal 
for Rome and the provinces respectively. In the 
Christian Cbm eh, under the judicial system defined 
in the False Decretals, frivolous appeals direct to 
the Roman Consistoiy multiplied enormously. The 
remonstrances of -St Bernard were madually given 
effect to by the Lateran and Basm Councils, and 
wholesome restiictions on the right of appeal, and 
in favoor of the independence of Cisalpme church 
courts, passed mto most modem concordats Even 
the indirect recognition of the judicial supremacy 
of the pope was in England made a statutory offence 
under the name of Prsemnnire. 

In England, prior to the Judicature Acts 1873 
and 1876, notffing that could properly be called an 
appeal from couit to court was known to the 
common law. In modem times, since the fnsion 
of common law and equity by these acts, there is 
in effect, if not in name, at least one appeal to a 
higher tribunal from the final judgment of every 
court of first instance on a matter of law, and to 
a considerable extent on matters of fact. 

In civil proceedings, a litigant in the High Comt 
may appeal from a final judgment of the court of 
first instance to the Court of Appeal. The r^ht 
of appeal from interlocutory decisions is limited 
by restrictions designed to discourage unnecessary 
appeals. Thus the right ■to appeal to the Court of 
Appeal against an interlocutoiy order of a judge 
in chambers in matters of practice and procedure 
is, in most oases, subject ■to leave to appeal being 
given. The Court of Appeal consists or certain ex 
officio members and fiveLoids Justices of Appeal 
^ecifically appointed as memhers of the court. 
(5f the ex offimo judges only the Master of the Rolls 
sits regularly. Three members of the court ai'C 
required for the decision of an appeal from the High 
Court, and, as a matter of convenience, the Court 
of Appeal sits in two divisions to hear common 
law and equity cases respectively. The Court of 
Appeal, accepting the facts as found by the court 
of first instance, considers only questions of law. 
While teohnically there is no appeal from the 
verdict of a jury on a question of fact, applica^tion 
may he made, in a High Court case, to the Court 
of Appeal to order a new trial. A final decision of 
■the Court of Appeal maybe appealed ■to the House 
of Lords, except where the case coiumenoed as an 
ordinary action in a county court, when leave to 
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tiippeal to the House of Lords must be obtained. 
To the House of Lords, as tbe highest appellate 
tribunal, go also appeals from the Court of Session 
in Scotland and the Court of Appeal in Northern 
Ireland. Under the Appellate Juiisdiction Act of 
1876, no appeal may be heard and deteimiued by 
the House of Loids unless there be present nob 
less than thiee specially qualified peers, compris- 
ing tlie Lord Chancellor, the Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinaiy, and peers ■u'ho hold, or have Wd, 
high judicial office. Appeals from the Overseas 
Dominions of the Crown do not go to the House 
of Lords but to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The setting up of the Irish Free 
State as a self-governing dominion resulted in a 
withdrawal of appeals fiom the Courts of Southern 
Ireland to the House of Lords and tronsferied them 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
An appeal to the Judicial Committee lies from the 
ecclesiastical courts in England in certain cases 
and also from the Prize Court. At the hearing 
of ecclesiastical cases provision is made for the 
.attendance of archbishops or bishops of the Church 
of England as assessors of the Judicial Committee. 

As regards appeal in civil cases from the inferior 
•courts in England, an appeal lies from the county 
•court to a divisonal court of the High Court of 
■Justice. Such an appeal, os a lule, goes to a 
divisional court of the King’s Bench Division ; but 
in bankruptcy matters, the appeal is heard by a 
divisional court of the Chanceiy Division, and, in 
admiralty matters, hy a divisional court of the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. A finding 
■of fact by a county court judge or jury cannot be 
reviewed on appeal; but, as a general rule, a litigant 
may appeal against a decision of a county court 
judge upon any point of law, or upon the admission 
■or rejection of evidence. In some cases an appeal 
■will not lie without the leave of the county court 
judge, e.g. ivhere the debt or damages claimed does 
not exceed £20. An appeal from the county conit 
cannot go bevond the divisional court without 
leave of the latter or of the Court of Appeal. 
Appeals under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
go to the Court of Appeal direct from the county 
court. The appellate civil jurisdiction of courts 
■of quarter sessions extends to almost all orders 
of a civil nature made by justices of the peane iu 
petty sessions. 

In criminal cases, prior to the Criminal Appeal 
Act, 1907, there existed no right of appeal by a 
■convicted person from the verdict of a jury, nor 
even on a question of law unless the judge of the 
court of trial consented to state a case for tbe 
opiniou of a superior court, or in a limited category 
of cases in which a writ of error oi motion for a 
new trial could lie. There had indeed existed from 
1848 a Court for Crown Cases Reserved for the 
purpose of deciding upon questions of law, arising 
m the course of a criminal trial, voluntarily re- 
ferred to it by jn^es presidm® at Assizes or the 
Central Criminal Court ; but the cases referred to 
this tribuaal were few. The Act of 1907, which 
superseded the ^peals on “ error ” and the juris- 
diction of the Cfourfc for Crown Coses Reserved, 
gives a person found guilty on an indictment an 
absolute right of appeal to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal on any matter of law ; a right, on obtaining 
the leave either of that court or the court which 
tried bis case, to appeal on any matter of fact ; and 
« right, on obtaining preliminary leave of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, to ^peal against the sentence. 
A condemned person, if he appeal on the ground 
that the sentence imjpoe^ on him was unduly 
severe, runs tbe risk of having his sentence increased 
by the coart to which he appeals. The Court of 
Criminal Appeal consists in each case of not fewer 
than three judges of the King’s Bench Divi^cnn 


An appeal lies to the House of Lords if either the 
proaecutoror theaccused obtains fiom the Atiornej- 
Geneial a certifacate that the decision of the Court; 
of Criiiimai Appeal invohra a point of law of 
exceptional iiiiportance. 

The right of appeal, in case of a coii\ iction by a 
court of summary jurisdiction, bos been consider- 
ably extended by recent legislation. Since 1914 
any person who did not plead guilty or admiD 
the truth of the inioni ration, may apjreal horn a 
conviction by a couit of sununan' jnn.'idietion to 
qnarter sessions. Now, under the Crinunal Justice 
Act, 1925, sec. 25, any person who Iras pleaded 
guilty may similarly appeal against 111 “^ .-euience. 
On the hearing of an appeal the Conrt of Quarter 
Sessions may state a case for the opinion of the 
King's Bench Divis,ion (Act of 1925, sec. 20). From 
a summary conviction or order made by a court of 
petty sessions an appeal also lies by waj of stated 
case to tbe King’s Bench Division on aiij^ qu^tiun 
of law. A magistrate may, at the instance of 
either party, state a case on any point of law arising 
in a criminal case ; and, if he ref uses, the High 
Court maj' compel him to do so, if it thinks that 
tbe point of law is arguable. Further, by a writ 
of OertiOTari (q.v.), tbe proceedings of quarter 
sessions or of any lower tribunal may brought 
before tbe King's Bench Division, at the instance 
of either the proseentor or the defendant, to be 
reviewed and, if necessary, quashed for error of 
law. 

In Scotland, as regards appeal in civil eases, in 
the Court of Session the judgment ui a Lord 
Oi Jinary in tbe Outer House is apjiealHi by a 
leclaimihg note to the Fii&t or Second Divt-iou of 
the Inner House. Such an appeal lies from a final 
judgment of a Lord Ordinary ; but the n^ht to 
appeal from inteilocutory or mcidental judgments 
is, in most cases, subject to leave being granted 
by tbe Lord Ordinaiy. A final judgment of tire 
Inner House is appealable to the House of Lords, 
unless in cases iu which api>eal is excluded by 
statute ; but inteilocutoiy^ jD4lgment.s can be ap- 
pealed agaiiist only when mere is a diflerence of 
opinion among the judges, or, if they are Liianinious, 
with leave of the court. An appea] htt to the 
Court of Session against a final judgment of a 
sheriff or of a sheriff-substitute and against an 
interlocutor granting interim decree for pajnienc 
of mouOT, sisting an action or refusing a repouing 
note. Other interlocutory judgments of a sberiff 
or a sheriff-substitute can be appealed to the 
Court of Session only if leave he granted. Appeals 
to tbe Court of Session from the Sheriii Court go 
directly to the Inner House. No such app^l 
is competent where the cause does not exceed 
£50 in value or is being tried as a snmmaiy catmr, 
unless the sheriff, after final judgment by him, 
certifies tbe canse as suitable for appeaL In eases 
originating in the Sheriff Court, where tbe claim 
is in amount or value above £50 and an order bat* 
been pronounced allowing proof, it is competent 
for either of the parties to require the case to he 
remitted to the Court of Session for the pmpofe 
of being tried there by jury. Within tlie Sbmiff 
Conrt itself, the right of appeal from the sheriff- 
substitute to the sheriff is regulated by rim Sheriff 
Courts Acts, 1907 and 1913. A decree gtanted by a 
sheriff or a ^eriff-snbetitute in a SwtelT Debt Court 
may be appealed to tbe next Cirraut Court of 
Justicia^ (or, whan ffiere are ik» Cirwit CSonrte, 
to the £f^1i Court of Jimtadaiy at Edinburgh) on 
certain grounds specified in sec, 31 of tl)e_ Small 
Debt Act, 1837, to wit, eonruption, malice, or 
oppresskm ; wilihl dmdatioei from statutory fonu ; 
and xoeompetraqy, iwod^ want of juri^ iction. 
An appeal by way of stated case lies xrom connW 
and Sargh Tahsataou committees to the Lanw 
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Valuation; Appeal Court, consisting of three judges 
of.the Court of Session. 

In criminal cases tiled on indictment theie is 
now in Scotland, under the Criminal Appeal (Scot- 
land) Act, 1926, a right of appeal to the High 
Court of J usticiary against conviction and sentence. 
The Act of 1926, unlike the con-esponding English 
statute, does not constitute in Scotland a separate 
court of cnniinal appeal, hut confers on the High 
Court of Jnsticiory a new appellate jurisdiction 
similar to that exeicised hy the Court of Criminal 
Appeal establislied in England by the Criminal 
Appeal Act, 1907. A person convicted on indict- 
ment, wliether tried in the High Court of Justiciary 
at Edinbuigli or on circuit or in the Sheriff Court, 
may appeal to the High Court of Justiciuiy against 
his conviction (») on any qne.stion of law, and (i) 
with the leave or the court, or upon the ceilificate 
of the judge who presided at the trml that it is 
a lit ca,«e for appeal, on a question of fact alone 
or a question of iiiised law and fact, or any otliei 
ground which appears to the court oi to the judge 
toh'e a sufficient giound of appeal. He may, with 
the leave of tlie couit, appeal against the sentence 
parsed on his conviction, unless the sentence is 
one li.'ieil hy law ; and if he lios been sentenced to 
preventive 'iletention he may appeal against such 
sentence without the leave of the court. At 
sittings of the High Court of Justiciaiy for the 
disposal of such appeals, three Lords Commissioners 
of Justiciary form a qnonim. The Act of 1926 has 
no application to cases tried by summary pro- 
cedure. There are four modes whereby the judg- 
ments of courts of summary jurisdiction may be 
brought under review in the High Court of Justi- 
ciary : {I ) advocation ; (2) appeal to the circuit 
court ; (3) bill of suspension; and (4) appeal hy 
stated case. In the case of each of these metbods 
the potei s exercisable by the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary in reviewing the judgment of a court of 
summary jurisdiction are limited. 

Appendages, paired lateral organs on the 
segments of aithropods, apparently homologous 
with the parapodia of Chtetopods. See AetHRO- 
PODA, Insects {Appendage3)y Spidees, Centi- 
pedes, Ac. 

Appendicitis, inflammation of the vermiform 
appendix, a worm-like structure sitnated in the 
lower right side of the abdominal cavity aud attached 
to the Ceecum (q.v., and see Digestion). The 
foaction of this appendix is unknown, hut the 
organ is particularly subject to inflammation, and 
the inflammation oecomes very dangerous when 
the peritoneal covering of the appendix is afiected. 
Appendicitis may he associated vnth various organ- 
isms, and is set up by the presence in the appendix 
of Binall fuecal masses, of foreign hodi^ like seeds, 
or ev'en by au external injury like a hlow. The 
symptoms, generally speaking, are pain in the lower 
right region of the abdomen, digestive troubles ( espe- 
cially constipation ), tenderness to touch beween uie 
navel and the right iliac hone, and feverishness of 
moderate degree (about 103“). Milder cases are 
usually treated hy palliative means, hut severer 
forms, in which perforation of the appendix takes 

S lace, I’equira immediate operation to prevent the 
eveloprnent of general peritonitis. In all persons 
liable to recurring attacks, removal of the appendix 
between attacks is a sound procedure. 

Appendlcularia* a genus of Ascidians (q.v.), 
and type of a small but important order, the 
naenb^ of wliich retain the larval vertebrate 
<diaractiers wltich are lost in the more or less 
d^gmaerate adult sea-squirts. Appendical aria is a 
minota fme-swimming form with a long tail, and 
closely rasemhles an Ascidian larva. The brain 
and dorsal nerve-cord, the long notochord, the two 


respiratory slits opening directly from the pharynx 
to the exterior, and other vertebrate structures lost 
in the adult Ascidians are here retained through- 
out life, and demoustrate the true position of the 
class to which Appendicularia belongs. 

Appendix Termiformls. See Appendi- 
citis, Cecu.m, Digestion. 

Appenzell' (from Abbatis Celia), a donble 
cauton in the N£. of Switzerland. It is divided 
into two divisions — Innerroden and Ausseiroden, 
the former of wliich is peopled by Homan Catholics, 
the latter by Protestants, and noted for its dense 
population. The surface is monntainous, especially 
in the south, wheie Mont Sentis attains an eleva- 
cioii of 8220 feet. The chief river is the Sitter, 
winch flows through the centre of the canton. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in agriculture and 
cattle- keeping ; in Ausserroden, howevei, cotton 
manufactures and embroidery are canned on. The 
dialect is peculiar, and the Appeiizellers wear a 
eharactenstic costume. The canton, once de- 
pendent on the Abbey of Sankt Gallen, won its in- 
aependence after a struggle, and joined the seven 
old cantons in 1452. Area, 163 sq. m. ; pop. (1930) 
63,112, of whom 49,152 were in Ausserroden. — 
Appenzell, capital of the canton, is sitnated on 
the left bank of the Sitter, beneath the Sentis j 

g op. 5000 (Homan Catholics). It has old timbered 
onses, two convents, and a small trade in linen ; 
and is 7 miles S£. of Herisau (q.v.), the largest 
town in the canton. 

Apperception, a word used hy psychologists 
with some variety of meaning. For Leibniz it 
meant sometbing not very diffeient from atten- 
tion. Herbart and Ms followers employ it for the 
‘ pychical activity hy which individual perceptions, 
ideas, or ideational complexes are brought into re- 
lation to our previous intellectual and emotional 
life, associated with it, and thus raised to greater 
clearness, activity, and significance. ’ Thus in edu- 
cation each new experience is added to an existing 
‘ apperception-mass.’ 

Apperlej) Charles James, an English sport- 
ing writer, bom in Denbighshire in 1777. Educated 
at Rnghy, he married eaily, and settled in War- 
wickshire, where he devoted himself to hunting. 
In 1821, under the name of ‘Nimrod,’ he began to- 
contribute such attractive articles to the parting 
Magazine that its circulation was soon doubled. 
The proprietor paid him handsomely, and advanced 
him money, hut his heirs afterwards biought an 
action a^mst Apperley for its recovery. Nimrod 
prudently transferred Himself to France, where he 
chiefly raided thenceforwajd. He died 19th May 
1843. His best writings are The Chase, the Turf, 
arid the Boad {Quartm'ly JRemew, 1827), and the- 
irs of a Sportsman, to the 1873 edition of wliich 
is prefixed a memoir of himself. My Life aru£ 
Times waa completed hy E. D. Cuming (1927). 

Appert, Benjamin Nicolas Marie, a French 
philanthropist, bom in Paris, September 10, 1797, 
tiegan about 1816 to introduce into several schools- 
in the Nord department a system of mntnal 
instmetion, and in 1820 to teach the prisoners alv 
Montaigu. Suspected of having aide<i the escape' 
of two prisoners, he was himseH in jail for three 
months. In 1825 he travelled through the Avhole 
of Fiimce, in order to discover means of elevating 
the cr^inal classes, and recorded the results of his- 
investigations in a journal started for this purpose. 
From 1841 to 1844 he managed a colony for liberated 
prisoners aud the children of prisoners at N4mel- 
hng, in the Moselle department ; and afterwards- 
he travelled in Belgium, Germany, and Austria, 
giving the results of his observations on the 
management of schools and ptisona in several 
works, marked hy great fairness and candour. 
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also wrote a Avork entitled Dix Aiis a la Cour du 
Moi Louis-Philippej and, in Ins Conferences centre 
le Syst&me Gellnuzire, strongly opposed tbe system 
ef solitary confinement. He aied abont 1847. 

Appetite (Lat. appetitus, from appeto, ‘I 
■desire^) is generally used of the natural desire for 
food experienced in health. Its causes are two : 
<1) a condition of the stomach, not yet accuiately 
understood, i-elieved by taking food; (2) a condi- 
tion of the system, not reliev^ till the products of 
digestion begin to be absorbed into the blood. ! 

Alteration of the appetite is perhaps the m(»t 
common of all the symptoms of disease. Occa- 
sionally it is increased. Marhid appetites may 
consist in a desire which is, in character, natural 
and necessary to tbe animal economy, but becomes 
unhealthy when excessive and irresistible. Of 
this, the hunger which attends marasmus, and the 
thirst which attends diabetes, may he cited as 
illustrations. They may cousin, farther, in a crav- 
ing for articles or objects which are not in realhw 
deleterious or detrimental, hut AA'hich do not consti- 
tute the ordinary gratification of the appetite, such 
as the desire for chalk and lime experienced by chlo- 
rotic and hysterical Avomen. They may, thirdly, 
consist in the longings, often complicated with de- 
lusions, felt by pregnant women and otbeis, which 
are injorions, repugnant to nature, and revolting. 
Georget gives an instance Avhere a Avife coveted the 
shoulder of her husband, killed him in order to obtain 
the morsel, and salted the body in order to prolong 
the hideous cannibalism. In such a case the gross 
longing may be said to constitute the disease ; hat 
there are others in Avhich it is one of many ^mptoms 
demonstrating the degradation of the mind under 
general disease, as when the insane devour garbage 
and excrement, or swallow grass, hair, stones. 

Much more frequently the appetite is diminished, 
and accordingly medicines which increase the appe- 
tite and improve tbe digestion ore often necessarv. 
The chief of these sfoTnaehie tonics are vegetable 
bitters, as calnmba and gentian ; dilute mineral 
acids ; meat extracts ; pepsin and other digestive 
agents prepared from the organs of the lower 
animals. See Drcr, DiaEsnoif, Letdigestion, 
Food ; cf. also Thibst. 

(Lat. Appzames), a native of Alexandria, 
who nourished during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, 
and Antoninus Pius. He was author of a Bomazi 
history in twenty-four books, of which only eleven 
are extant. It was remarkable principally for the 
plan on which it was written. Instead of proceed- 
ing to exhibit chronoli^call^ the growth of the 
empire, its author divided ms work into ethno- i 
graphic sections, recording separately the history 
of each nation up to the time of its conquest by the 
Romans. First in order were the books devoted 
to the old Italian tribes, and afterwards followed 
the history of Sicily, Spain, Hannibal’s wars, 
Libya, Carthage and Numidia, Macedonia, 
Greece proper and its colonies, Syria, Farthia, tbe 
Mithridatic war, the civil wara, and the imperial 
wars in Illyria and Arabia. As a historian, Appian 
13 a mere comber, and not ve^ acenrate in his 
oompilfdion. ffis ge<^raphical knowledge, in 
particnlar, is singnTarly deficient, considering the 
in which he Hrem One specimen of Ms 
blunders wiU suffice; in his section on he 

etates that it takes only half a day to from 
Spain to Kitaiiu The standard editions are tiiose 
% Becker (1852^} and Heodelssohn (1879~1905> ; 
White’s (1912) gives an En gbab translation. 

Appla''lii, hrsmEA^ slwled in his day 'the 
Fainter of the Graces,’ was bom at May 23, 

1754. His st^e was formed irom a eloae study of 
the works of ^phael and oth^ masteis of fic^moo- 
paiatirig, and hia first works were a series 


frescoes in Milan. His best AAorks are the in.-eoes 
of the myth of Eros and P&yclie m the roAal '.-ilia 
at Monza, the cupola-paintings in tlie c.hurcli oi 
Santa 2Iana di S. Celso at Mil^, and Apollo with 
the Muses in the Villa Bonaparte. Napoleon 1. 
patronised him, but after his rail Appiani fell into 
great poA'ertv. He died at Milan, NoA'eniber S, 
1817. 

Appian Way (Lat. Via Appln], Avell named 
by an ancient wnter Retina Ymrnoi ( ‘the queen of 
roads ’ ), was formed, m part at least, by Appius 
Claudius C'Eecus, while he was censor (313^0). It 
is the oldest and most celebrated of all the Roman 
roads, and with its branches connected Rome with 
all parts of Southern Italy. It had an admirable 
sntetmeture or foundation, from which all the loose 
soil had been carefully removed. AIjoa-c this were 
various strata cemented uith lime; and lastly 
came the pavement, consisting of large hard hexa- 
gonal blocks of stone, composed principally of 
basaltic lava, and jointed togetherwith great niceti', 
so as to appear one smooth mass. The cc^ must 
have been enormous, for the natural obstructions 
are great. Excavations instituted by the papal 
government in 1850-53 reopened the 'road as far 
as Albano. The railway ^m Rome to Naples 
travels east of this portion (now colled the 

Fia Appia iVoca while a direct line passes under 
the old road six from- Rome. 

Appin [Apthnm, ‘abbey land-.’), a beautiful 
coast district of ArgA-llsbire, extending along tbe 
east shore of Loch Linnhe, 15 miles NNE. (A tfiian. 
It is the country of a branch of the Stevarts, 
whom Hogg has celebrated m A'er^, and a liistoiy 
of Avhom was published at Edinburgh in ISSO. 
Applns Claodius. See Claudius f Appius ). 

Apple {PyrusMaltut. For tbe generic character, 
see Fraus ). This well-known fruit has been very 
long cultivated, and by that means it has l»een 
very much improved- It was extensively culti- 
vate by the Romans, by whom, probably, it was 
introduced into Britain. The wRa apple, or Crab- 
tree, a native of Britain, and ven* generily found 
in temperate climates of the northern hemn^here, 
is a rather smiall and often somewhat stuntea-look- 
ing tree, with austere, uneatable fruit ; yet^ it i> 
the parent of all, or almost aU the A’arieties of 
apple so much prized for the dessert. The apple- 
tree, even in a cultivated state, is seldom more 
than 30-40 feet high. It has a large round 
head; the leaves are broadly ovate, much longer 
than the petioles, wooUv beneath, acute, erenate, 
and provided with glands ; its flowers are ^ways 
produced in sessile umbels, and are various in size, 
according to tbe variety. Some are almost as 
white as pear-bloom, but the great majori^' azu 
either striped or tinged with roej’ tints outahle,^ and 
some are of bright carmine. All have a d ^i c at e 
fragrance, much more refined than that of pear- 
bloom. The fruit is roundish, or narrowest to- 
wards the apex, with a depression at each 
generally green, but also fe^uently y^ow, fight 
red, dark red, streaked, sometimes even almost 
black, with the rind sometimee downy, Bcroetunca 
glabrous, sometimes thiddsh, and SQnwtimos 
tMn and transparent, vairing in abe from that of 
a walnut to that of a small ttiUd’a head— 
more or less aromatin, sweety or sab acw. H is 
product on spurs which ^nng fro® wancniets 
of two or more years’ ipmwth, and^ewtinne to 
bear for a series of years. The fniit ta the 
apple is, with regard to Jto stnicture, styled by 
hSWats a pome. The eatable part is what 
is botonically teamed the memrttrr (see Frutt), 
-whidu in its fiw* datdkfSffleot, etOatges A^^th the 
calyx, the of the ffnit being crowned m 

by l^dtbd qnlnquefid sepals ; the endaeatp 
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being, when ripe, cartilaginous, and containing in 
its cells seeds which are so free as sometimes to 
rattle when it is shaken. 

The_ apple is now one of the most widely diffused 
of fruit-trees, and for the general fmit-supply of 
Britain is the most valuable of all. It succeeds 
best in the colder parts of the temperate zone It 
is, however, to be met with on the coasts of the 
Me^terranean Sea, in Arabia, Persia, the West 
Indies, &C. , but there its fruit is as small and worth- 
less as in high northern latitudes. The varieties 
in caltivation are numbered by the thonsfund, and 



Branch of .Apple with young Fruit ; 
a, blossoiQ. 


have been classified with great care by German, 
French, English, and American writers, by whom 
the classification and description of apples, pears, 
and similar fruits has been made ^ite a matter of 
science, and entitled Pomology. New varieties are 
continual ly produced from seed ; and as the apple is 
chiefly propagated by grafting — although some few 
can also be raised by means of layers and cuttings 
— ^tbe older varieties are superseded in many cases 
by newer onea But some of the beat kinds stiU in 
use can traced hack for centuries. The costard, 
from which dealers in apples received the name of 
costardmongeis, BtiU exists, though not largely 
mwn, perhaps on Mconnt of the ribbed formation, 
nrom wnich. it is believed to take its name, pojtmm 
costatum. Certain family divisions have been 
made, popular rather than correct, of appl^ (as of 
pears ana plains) — e.g. Pippios, Codlins, Russets, 
Rennets, Pearmains, Calvilles, Crabs, &e. Some 
kinds, not approved for the dessert, are in high 
esteem as baking-appleB, and others still more amd 
or austere are prmeired for the mannfactnie of 
Cider (q.v.). 

The apple is grown in Britain either as a standard, 
an espalier, or a wall-tree, and is vaiionaly trained. 
It was ranerally grafted on apple or crab stocks, hut 
now a dwarf variety, either the Paradise or Poticin 
stock, is lai^ly used to restrict the growth and 
hasten the time of bearing ; and trees thus dwarfed 
are often very productive when httie larger tban 
currant or gooseberry bushes. Some of the varieties 
of apple are more h^y than others, and are there- 
fore to be preferred for cold or exposed sdtuationa. 
Some of the finest kinds succeed well only when the 
soil and climate are good. Some kinds are much 
earlier than others in flowering, some in ripening. 
It is a mistake to suppose that an early bloomer is 
therefore an early ripener. The converse is fre- 
quently the case with aM fridt-trees. 

The wood of the apple-tree is hard, durable, and 
fine-grained. The crab is often planted both as an 
ornamental tree and for the sake of its wood. The 
bark containa a yellow dye. — As a fruit-tr^, the 
apple requirea a fertile Boil and sheltered situation. 


The various uses of the fmit^for the dessert, for 
baking, preserving, making jelly, &c., as well as 
for mSdng the fermented hquor called cider — are 
Bufficientlv well known. vinegar is also made 
from it ; and sometimes a kind or spirit, especially 
in Switzerland and Swabia, It contains JS^alic 
Acid, which is extracted for medicinal pn^oses. — 
The fermented juice of the crab apple is c^ed 
Verjuice. It is used in cookery, and sometimes 
medicinally; also for the purifying of wax. The 
apple keeps better than most kinds of fruit., 
Beemfins or Biffitis are apples slowly dried in 
bakers’ ovens, and occasionally press^ till th^ 
become soft and flat. — The Chutese CfiAB (A 
spectabilis) is very ornamental when in flower. 

In the begmning of the 20th century corelesa 
and seedless apples were, after long experiment,, 
produced in Colorado. For blossom there is only 
a stamen, a little pollen, and a cluster of tmy 
green leaves round the forming apple. Hence the 
Lee is immune from the effects of frost and the 
ravages of the codling moth. 

Vast miantities are imported into Britain from 
France, Canada, the northern United States, and. 
latterly from Tasmania and Western Australia, 
(the latter ripened in our winter). Not till 1845 
was apple-growing hegnn in the neighbourhood of 
Oregon ; hut since 1900 the states of Oregon and 
Washington, together with British Columbia, have 
become the great apple orchard of the world,, 
producing apples of the very finest quality. Land 
in Washington which before planting in 1900 was 
bought for dB20 an acre was, with apple-tiees and 
irrigation ditches, valued at £400 or more. Few 
apples were exported from the north-west of the 
United States till 1900. British Columbia was 
some eight or ten years later than Oregon and 
Washin^on in fnlly establishing its claims to rank 
beside them ; see Columbia (British). 

The apple figures largely in Greek and Scandi- 
navian mytholo^. Abela in Campania may take 
its name from flie apple, for which it was mmoua 
{Mneid, vii. 740) ; and Apollo, according to some, 
is from the same root (p for 6 may point to an 
Blyrian source). See also AT AL ANT A, Hesper- 
IDES, Paris. The traditional ‘apple’ of Eden 
(see Adam and Eve) need not be identified ivith 
OUT apple (Tristram made it an apricot). 

See Feuit, GAEDEinNG, Obohabd, Plants (Diseases 
OP ), Ameeioan Blight, Cbab- apple ; De Candolle’s 
Origin of Gvltivated Plants (1872); and the special 
manuals such as Thomas’s Book of the Apple (1902), 
Bailey’s AppZfl Cvlture (1905), BefllbriB Fni^ Banckinp 
in British Uc^utnbia ( 1^9 ), TTall and Crane’s The Aiwe 
(1933). 

Aroleby* the county town of Westmoreland, on 
the Ellen, 12 miles SE. of Penrith. There is a 
castle, first mentioned in 1088, the keep of which, 
called Csesar’s Tower, is still in tolerable conation, 
u^^lehy was disfiunchiaed by the Reform Bill of 
I^Ib, but it received a new mnnicipal charter in 

1885. Its trade depends on the agricultm'al district 
around, and it is a holiday-r^rt. Pop. 1600. 
Apple of Sodom. See Solanum, 

Appleton, a city of Wiseonsiu, 90 miles NNW. 
of Milwaukee. It is notewort^ chiefly from its 
si^ation on the Grand Chute Rapids of the Fox 
River, which, with a descent of 30 feet in 1^ mile, 
affords immense water-power for paper and woollen 
mills. ^ There are also manufactures of maohineiy 
and dairy products. The city is the seat of Lawrence 
College (interdenominational). Pop. (1930) 26,267. 

Appleton; Charles Edward, D.O.L., was 
bom at Reading, 16th March 1841, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford and in Germany. His reading 
was wide and varied, hut he wrote Uttla He took 
a lively interest in the movement for the ‘ endow- 
ment of research,’ and he founded in 1869 the 
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Academy, it<3 special feature being its signed articles. 
He died at Luxor, in Upper Egypt, in 1879. See 
his Life and Literary Relics, by J. H. Appleton 
and A H. Sayce (1881). 

Appleton, Daniel (1785-1849), the founder 
of the American publishing house of D, Appleton 
& Co., was horn at Haverhill, Mass., where he 
commenced business as a retail trader. Eemoving 
to Boston, he afterwards settled as a bookseller in 
New York, and gradually built up one of the largest 
businesses of its kind in the united States. He 
retired in 1848 in favour of his three sons, of whom 
the last died in 1878. The success of the firm Justi- 
fied it in beginning, previons to 1857, the New 
American Cycloptmia, under the editorship of 
George Ripley and Charles A Dana, which was 
completed in 1863, in sixteen volumes, at a cost of 
£100,000. A new edition was published in 1872-76. 
The same firm has issued many scientific and edn- 
cational works. 

Appogiatn'ra (‘leaning note’), an Italian 
musical term, designating a form of embellish- 
ment by insertion of notes of passage in a melody. 
The appogiatnra notes are printed in a smaller 
character than the leading not^ of the melodv, 
and should always be given with considerable 
expression. There are two species, the long and 
the short. The former is now seldom printed, the 
mnsic being written as played ; the latter is nsnaUy 
termed an Aeciaccatura, and written with a short 
stroke across the stem of the note. The appogia- 
tura proper takes half its length from the note it 
precedes, except when preceding a dotted note, 
mom which it talkea a third. The followmg is an 
example : 



Nortliein Virginia, 27,805 men strong, to General 
Grant. 

Apportionment is generally used with refer- 
ence to the_ adjustment of rights between two 
persons linking successive interests m the same 
pioperty, such as a tenant for life and the rever- 
sioner. At common law when a person entitled 
to the rent of land died between tivo dales of pay- 
ment of rent, the rent was not divisible and the 
sum which had accrued since the last date of 
pay'ment was lost to his representatives. The 
Appoitionment Act of 1S70, altering the common 
law, provides that all rents, annuities, salaries, 
pensions, dividends, and other periodical payments, 
in the nature of income, shall be considered as 
accruing from day to day and shall be apportion- 
able in respect of time accordingly. Annual sams 
payable under policies of insurance ore not appor- 
tionable by virtue of the statute. 

The word appoi tion is also used technically in 
English law to indicate that a contract is divisible 
into several distinct parts, so that the performance 
of one or more may give the right to enforce the 
contract pro tanto against the omer party. 

Appraisement is amy valuation of property 
but in England the term is used technically to 
denote a valuation by two sworn appraisers under 
a distress for rent. Where the value of tlie ap- 
praisement does not exceed £5, a stamp of three- 
pence is required, and if over £500, the duty is £1; 
between these amounts ad calorem stamp-dHtiefr 
from sixpence to fifteen shillings are exigible. 
Appi-arsenients are exempted from duty if they 
are made (1) For the infoimation of one party only; 
(2) In pursuance of the older of any Admiralty 
Court, or Court of Appeal therefrom ; (3) For the 
purpose of ascertaining legacy, succession, or in- 
ventory duties ; (4) "With reference to the property 
ofab^krnpt; (5) For Income-tax purposea An 
appraiser is a person licensed to make appraise- 
ments or valuationa The cost of the annual licence 
is £2, but licensed auctioneers and attorneys require 
no special licence. 

Apprehension. See Abbest. 


Appointment. In a deed or will, power is 
often given or reserved to a certain person to appoint 
a person or persons to take an estate or interest in 
property, whether real or personal. The appoint- 
ment when it is made derives its force, and the 
party in whose favour it is made derives his title, 
from the instrument in which the power of appoint- 
ment is contained. The person from whom the 
power issues is known as the donor of the power ; 
the person on whom the power is conferred is called 
the donee. Such a power may be ‘general,' by 
which is meant that the donee may appoint the 
property to whomsoever he likes, inclnding him- 
self ; or it may be ‘special,’ by which is meant 
that the exercise of the donee’s discretion is limited 
^ a particular class or classes of persons, who are 
called the objects of the power. Under the old 
law the donee of a power conld make an appoint- 
ment which would result in the creation of a legal 
estate in land ; but the Law of Property Act, 19^, 
sec. 1(7), enacts that eveiy power of appointment 
over land or any interest tuerein, whether created 
by statute or other instrument or implied by law, 
and whether created before or after the commence- 
ment of the act (except that vested in a legal 
mortgagee or estate owner in rig^t of his ratate), 
shall operate only in equity. Sw Power. 

In Scots law, the expression ‘power of aj^int- 
ment' is now in ordinary use in a meaning similar 
to that in which it is used in English law. 


Appomattox Ck>iirtitoitse» a village of Vir- 
ginia, ski miles E. of Lynchburg. Here Genmral 
Xie^ on 9th April I860, snrrenmired the army of 


Apprentice is a person who binds himself to 
serve a master for a definite time for the purpose 
of learning a trade or calling, the master on his 
side undertaking to teach the apprentice. ’Where 
the primary purpose of the contract into which the 
parties have entered is that one party shall teach 
and the other shall leam the trade, the contract is 
considered as one of apprenticeship rather than 
of service. The payment of a premium i** stronger 
though not conclnsive, evidence to show that a 
contract of apprenticeship was contemplated. 
UsuoUy a contract of apprentic^hip is effected 
deed. An apprentice cannot be bound without his 
own consent. The father or other guardian of an 
infant apprentice, though not a nec^saiy party tc 
the contract, genei-ally Joins in the execution of 
the apprenticeship dera. Contracts of apprentice- 
ship entered into by infants, ie. persons under the 
age of twenty -one, are considered as being pritea 
facie for their benefit and are 
binding upon them, A stamp duty of Sta, 6d . is . 
subject to certain exceptions, payable no inatm- 
ments of apprenticeship. 

The system of apprentices Tr» incidental to the 
old craft guilds. Only apprentices weae admitted 
to the freedom of tlie cnuft, and thus not <Hily was 
monopoly secured, but a valnalde organisation of 
the trade. In England the lystem was widespread 
and important, hi the early history of trade 
and from its later cojweetkMi with the English poor- 
law system, under which apprenticeabip gave a 
right of sewenrent. Under the reflations of the 
medimral goEds varying terms of apprenticeship 
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'were imposed. In 1563 there was enacted a general 
statute — knowu as the Statute of Apprentices, 
5 Eliz. chap. 4 — regulating the conditions of ap- 
pienticeship for the more important industries of 
the country. Under that statu'te, which remained 
in force with little modification for more than tAvo 
hundred years, the apprentice system ivas no longer 
left to local asage but was controlled on a national 
pattern. The term of apprenticeship ivas £.xed at 
seven years. Contracts of apprenticeship made 
otherwise than in accordance with the act weie 
declared to be void. No man could set up as 
master or as workman till lie had served his ap- 
prenticeship. The justices of peace were given 
large powers to control the relations of master and 
^prentice and to settle difiereiices between them. 
The working of the act brought about, through 
apprenticeship and the ciaft, afaiily uniform system 
of social discipline and training in cioftmanship. 
The apprentice generally lived in the master s 
housa The employer worked in the same shop 
usually dined at the same board with his paid 
ioumeymen and bonndapprentices. The apprentice, 
being regarded as a member of the family, might 
be chastised by the master, hat haiah dealing was 
unusual. 

An act passed in 1814 (44 Geo. IIL c. 36) declared 
it lawful for any person to take or retain or become 
an apprentice, tho^h not accoiding to the pro- 
Adsions of the Act 5 Eliz. chap. 4. By the Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1834, all each customs and by- 
laws as had the effect of prohibiting trades and 
occnpations to persona who had not served as ap- 
prentices were abolished. Apprenticeship accoid- 
ingly became a voluntary contract, and it lay with 
the parties to fix tlie term of appienticeship. 

A contract of apprenticeship is terminate by the 
permanent illness of the apprentice. An apprentice 
cannot avoid the contract Jdmself while an infant, 
even with the consent of the master, unless it is 
clearly for his benefit that the contract should 
come to an end. The •master cannot, unless there 
be an express stipulation to that effect, terminate 
the contract on account of the apprentice's mis- 
conduct, unless the misconduct is such that it 
renders it impossible for "the master to carry out 
his part of the contract. The general rule is that 
•the death of the master puts an end 'to a contract 
of apprenticeship so far as it is a personal contract ; 
but 'the rule may be excluded by an agreement 
between^ the parties that the appren'tice wall con- 
•tinue with his master's executors or by custom. 
No part of an apprenticeship premium is recover- 
able on the ground that the contract has been 
ended by the diwtli of the master, nnless the contract 
contain a stipulation to that effect. The Bank- 
mptcy Act, 1914, sec. 34^ provides that, on the 
bankruptcy of the master, the adjudication of bank- 
mptcy shall, if either the bankrupt or the ap- 
prentice gives notice in •writing to the trustee to 
that effect, be a complete discharge of the indenture 
of J^pren-ticeship ; and that, if any money has been 
paidby or on behalf of the apprenmce as a premium, 
the trustee may, on application by the apprentice, 
repay such sum as ho thinks reasonable, having 
regard to the amount of the premium and to the 
tune the apprentice has served. On dissolution of 
a partnership an apprentice cannot, in 'the absence 
o£ stipulations to the contrary, be required to 
serve the remaining partners. 

The master has an action against anyone who 
wtMes away an apprentice. If an apprentice 
c alia fe B , the master may reclaim him pro'vided he 
tekes the necessary steps laid down in the Army 
see. 96. The apprentice moat be d iligent, 
ohe^ant, aod respectful towards his master. The 
nisatw, on the other hand, m'ust teach his ap- 
pimitice Ids whole ark The term ‘ workman ’ m 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, mcludes 
an apprentice. See Compensation, Master and 
Sep.vant. Apprenticeship to the sea .sei vice, the 
sea-fishing service, and the pilot service is subject 
to .special statutoiy regulations. 

In England, under the Poor LaAv Acts, parochial 
authorities have power to appi entice pauper children 
over eight and under twenty-one. Such apprentice- 
ship — known as pan^ish apprenticeshtp — cannot be 
dissolved Avithout the consent of the parish officers, 
solongastheapprenticeisundertAventy-one. Several 
acts weie passed from time to time for the regula- 
tion of palish apprentices. Since 1844 it has ceased 
to be coinpnJaoiy upon any one to receive such an 
apprentice. Uudei poAvere contained in the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1844, the Local Government 
Board — now the Ministry of Health — prescribe, in 
statutory orders, the conditions of parish appren- 
ticeship as Avell as the contents and form of the 
indenture. 

Apprenticeship according to the ‘ Custom of 
London ’ has existed from a veiy early date. Ap- 
pi entices bound according to that ‘custom’ are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Chamberlain of 
London, and the indentures of appienticeship 
should be enrolled. By Act of Common Council 
i4fch Maich 1889, the term for which the apprentice 
must serve was reduced from seven to four years. 
The London apprentices in the sixteenth 5^,n d 
seventeenth centuries weie a somewhat turbulent 
body, often taking an active part in riots and 
tnmnlts. 

In Scotland a contract of apprenticeship can be 
constituted only by Avriting — the written instm- 
111 ent beuig tei-med an indenture. If the apprentice 
is a pupil, ^ father, as his administrator-in-laAv, 
or the pupil’s tutor, signs the indenture. If the 
appientice is a minor, his father, or if his father 
be dead, his curator, should consent to the in- 
denture j but the minor himself expiessly under- 
takes the obligations of the indenture. Where 
the apprentice binds himself to a firm, he, on the 
death of a partner, must fulfil his indenture with 
the surviving partners, except where the firm has 
been dissolved. 

Both in England and in Scotland, in cases to which 
theEmployers and Workmen Act, 1875, applies — viz. 
apprentices for whom no premium is paid or where 
the preminm does not exceed £25, and apprentices 
in the business of a workman, being a labourer, 
servant in husbandry, journeyman, artificer, handi- 
craftsman, min er, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour — a court of summary jurisdiction — in Scot- 
land, the Sheriff — may order the apprentice to per- 
form his duties 'under sanction ot imprisonment 
and, on a resoisBion of the indentnre, may order the 
premium, or any part of it, to be returned. 

Approbate and Beprobat^ a technical 
expreKuon in the law of Dco'tland, which eg tip 
that no one can be permitted to accept reject 
japp roharc and reprohare) the same deed or in- 
Bfcnmenk The most frequent occasion for the 
application of the doctrine arises where the Avill of 
a 'l^tator confers benefits on his AAofe and childien 
and at the ^me time directs a distribution of his 
estate, which, expr^ly or by clear implication, is 
mconsist^t "with his Ame or children [taking their 
indefeasible ‘legal rights’ under the Scots laAv of 
succession. In these circumstances they most 
choose Avhether they Avill accept the benefits con- 
f^d on them by the Avill or stand by their ‘legal 
nghts. They cannot ‘approbate’ the will by 
Mcepting the benefits and ‘ reprobate ’ it by claim- 
mg their leg^ rights, and so pro ta/niQ frustra'tiing 
wm distribution of the estate directed in the •wilt 
They are, in fact, put to an ‘ dection.’ The doc- 
tnne is, it is now settled, identical with thht of 
electicm m English law. Where, however, the wifl 
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does not ludiCdt^ a clear intention tliat the taking 
of tlieir legal lights hy the ^vife oi childien shall in- 
rolv'e a total forfeiture of the testamentai y benefits, 
there comes into operation the piincijile of ‘equit- 
able compensation. Under this principle, the wife 
or cluldren who have elected to take theii legal 
lights aie excluded fiom the teatamentaiy pro\i- 
sions in their favour only to the extent necessaiy i 
to compensate the other beneficial ies whose interest 
have been prej iidiced by that election, ! 

Appropriation ia the opposite of expiopria- ! 
tion, and means making something the pioperty ! 
of a paiticular person — e.g. game, which is the 
pioperty of no one, is appropriated by captuie. 
The word has various important applications in 
law. (1) Where the subject-matter of a contract 
of sale is unascertained or future goods which are 
sold by description, the property does not pass to 
the bnyer until the goods are appropriated to the 
contract. Appropriation means some act which 
is intended to, and does, attach the goods to the 
contract, snoh as patting tliem aside and marking 
them for the customer when they come to hand, 
or weighing or measuring a quantity for the cns- 
tomer out of bulk, or delivering them to a carriei 
or other bailee or custodier for the purpose of 
transmission to the buyer. (2) Appiopriatiou by 
a personal representative of a deceased pei'son is the 
application of part of the real oi personal estate of 
the deceased, in the actual condition or state of 
investment thereof at the time of appiopriation in, 
or towards satisfaction of a legacy bequeathed by 
the deceased, or of a share of resimie — Administra- 
tion of Estates Act, 1923, sec. 41. (3) Whei’e 

several debts are due to the same creditor, the 
debtor, in making a payment, may appropriate it 
to a j^rtioular debt. If he does not do so, the 
creditor may apply it as he pleases — e.g. to the 
least secured deb^ or to interest instead of prlncipaL 
Where there is no appropriation by either of the 
parties, and a current account is kept of trans- 
actions between them, the law makes an appro- 
priation according to the order of the items of the 
account, the first item on the debit side being the 
item discharged or reduced by the first item on the 
credit side. (4) In ohnrch law, appropriation is 
the perpetual annexation of an ecclesiastical 
benefice to a spiritnal coi-poration as the patron 
of the living. (5) Ri constitutional law, appro- 
priation means the principle that ‘supplies granted 
by parliament are only to be eitpended for par- 
ticular objects specified by itself.’ See also Ap- 
PBOPRIATION Act. 

Appropriation Act is an act, passed at the 
end of each session of parliament, summing up 
and ratifying all the resolutions as to expendi- 
ture adopted by the House of Commons aoring 
the session. It authorises the Treasury to issue 
out of the Consolidated Fund the balance of money 
required for expenditure in addition to the vot^ 
on account, and ‘appropriates’ all the supply 
granted during the session, setting out the services 
for which grants have been agreed to by the House 
•of Commons and the amounts of these grants. Upon 
the second reading of the bill in the House of 
Commons, it is cnstomary to have a general deliate 
on any sabjeefc in relation to which money is 

S anted. The bill is formally agioed to by the 
ouse of liords. 

Approver, or Peovke, ia the law of England, 
was & person who, when indicted and arraigned far 
treason or felony, oonfessed, before pleading, the 
-charge agaioBt him, took an oath to reveal all 
treasons and felonies within his knowlolge, and 
accused his accomplices. The sncient system of 
approvement has long been in disuse in E^and. 
The modem practice is to admit aoctnuj^ces to 
23 


give e^ide^ncefoi the prosecution, oi, it is -aid, 
to turn Killy's evidence, upon an implied piondse 
of pardon, on condition of their making a full and 
fan confesainn of the whole tiiith. On a, perfoi- 
iiiaiice of this condition they, though not entitled 
to paidon as of right, have an equitable claim to 
a recommendation for the King’s niercj. The 
admission, however, of an accomplice to gii'e 
evidence against Ids fellows at the trial lequiies 
the sanction of the court. The testimony of an 
accomplice is in all cases legaided ■with just sus- 
picion ; and unless Jiis statenien t ia corroborated in 
some niateiial pait by unimpeachable ev'ideiice, the 
Jury are advised by the judge not to convict the 
pnsoner. _ The rule of piactice that a judge iiinst 
warn the jury of the danger of convicting a piisoner 
on the nn corroborated evidence of an accomplice 
or accomplices has become virtually a rule of law ; 
and in the absence of such a warning by the judge, 
the conviction will, on appeal, be quashed by the 
Court of Ciiminal Appeal. 

The analogous term in the law of Scotland is 
sociiw criniints, and the principles on which the 
socius is admitted, and on which his evidence is 
left to tlie jury, are the same as in England. If 
the Boeiiis gives evidence at the request of the 
Lord Advocate, or of one of his deputes, he is 
impliedly guaranteed indemnity fiom proseention 
for the offence. The indemnity becomes effectual 
only where the socius actually gives evidence either 
on precognition or at the tml. The evidence of 
soch enminis does not justify conviction unless it 
be corroborated by independent evidence, diiect or 
cirenmstantiaL 

Approximatioiit a term comuionlv used in 
mathematical science to designate sucli calcula- 
tions as ore not rigorously correct, but approach 
the troth near enough for a given purpose. Thus 
in logarithmic and trigonometrical tables nearly all 
the numbers are mere approximations to the truth. 
The calculations of astronomy generally are of this 
nature. Even in pure mathematics there aie parts 
in which approaches to the truth, by means of 
interminable series, are all we are able to gam. 
The solution of equations beyond the fourth degree 
can be got only by approximation. 

Appaleins* See Apuleius. 

Appillia* See Apulia. 

Appim» Karl Ferdinand (1S20-72), natural- 
ist, Mm at Bunzlan, travelled for many years in 
Venezuela, British Guiana, and Brazil. He wrote 
Unter den Tropen {1911). 

Apr nvin, Feodor, COUNT, creator of the 
Russian navy and court favourite, was bom in 1671. 
Entering the navy, he rapidly rose to be admiral. 
In 1708 he defeated the Swedes ; in 1710 he cap- 
tured Viborg, in Finland ; and in 1711 commands 
in the Black Sea during the Turkish war. Again, 
in 1713, he conducted the war with Swedraa so 
successfully that Russia was confirmed in her 
possession" of Finland, just conq^uer^, and of 
Esthonia. In 1714, however, rad again in 1718, 
he was charged with responsibility m connectum 
wuth embezzSement, tried, and condemned^ to pay 
a but in spite of thm and his (qipodtion to 

many of Peter’s reforms, his services were too use- 
ful to be dispensed with. In 17^ Re aecfflupanied 
Peter in his Persian wax. Ho died in 1728. 


Apricot {Prunus antmiaca), a fpeeies of the 
E»jjne genus with the Phun (q-y.), b n^n^ve of 
Caucasia, and is cultivated thrM^brat Ai^ Enipj*, 
and America. It is a anall tree oi fro® lo to 
30 feet high, with ovate, acemunate, and cordate, 
smooth, donWy'toothed feavw ra tong st^lw ; soh- 
tarv, sefflile, triate fiewo® which appear before the 
leaves, and fniit i e ss® Wing the wach, toundirii, 
downy, ysBow,^*®! ruddy on the aide next the sun^ 
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witli yellow flesli. The apricot was brought into 
Europe in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
since the days of the Romans has been diffused 
over all its western countnes. It has been culti- 
vated in England since the middle of the 16th 
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century. It is only in the south of England that 
it is ever trained ijia a standard, nor is it ^wn in 
the more northern parts even as an espalier, hut 
almost always as a wall-tree. More than twenty 
kinds are di^nguished, amonmt which some excel 
very much in size, fine colour, sweetness, and 
abundance of mice. The finest varieties in Britain 
are the Moor Park, Royal, Frogmore Early, Large 
Early, Turkey, and Powell's Late, which all ripen 
between mid -August and mid -September, and 
which are geneially budded on plum or ivild cherry 
stocks. Tne fruit keeps only for a very short 
time, and is either eaten fresh, or made into a 
preserve or jelly. Apricots split np, havung the 
stone taken out, and dried, are largely ex- 
ported from Italy (Trieste, Genoa, Leghorn) and 
from the south of Fiance, and also after being 
preserved and candied. They are also imported 
thiougli Afghanistan into northern India. Dried 
apricots from Bokhara are sold in the towns of 
Russia, the kernels of which are perfectly sweet, 
like those of the sweet almond. Tbe kernels are 
sweet in some kinds, and bitter in others — ^the 
bitterness being probably more natural, and the 
sweetness, as in tne almond, the result of cultiva- 
tion. Generally speaking, they may be used for 
the same pniposes as almonds. From the hitter 
kernels, wnicn contain Prussic acid, the Eau de 
nayan is distiRed in France. The charred stones 
yield a black p^ment similar to TndiiiTi i-nk. The 
wood of the tree is good only for the purposes of 
the turner. 

The Briancon Apricot (P. brigantiaca) veiy 
much resembles '^e common apricot. The fruit 
is glabrous. It is found in Dauphind and Pied- 
mont. ^ At Briancon, an oil, callea Huile de Tnar^ 
motte, is expressed from the seeds. The Siberian 
Apricot (P. stbii'ica) is also very like the common 
apricot, hut smaller in all its parts. The fruit 
is snmJl. It is a native of Siberia, especially of 
the southern slopes of the monntams of Dahnria. 
The Apricot Plum is, as the name implies, not an 
apricot- It is an exceUent kind of plum, which, 
in some parts of France, is preserved in sugar, 
dried, and extensively exported. 

The older form of the name, apricock, best shows 
the descent of the word through Portuguese 
oihricoque, Arab. al (the) barqtLiq, and late Gr. 
praUcokion, from Lat. proecoqiia, prcecox, ‘early 
ripe.’ 

The Romans gave this month the name 
of Apriiis, derived from aperire, ‘to open,’ probably 


because it is the season when the buds b^in to 
open ; by the Anglo-Saxons it was called Easter- 
month- The custom of sending one upon a bootless 
errand on the first day of this month, has been sup- 
posed to be a travesty of the sendmg liitliei and 
thither of the Saviour fiom Annas to Caiaphas, 
and from Pilate to Herod, because during the 
middle ages thLS scene in Christ’s life was made 
the subject of a mii'acle-play at Ea&tei, which 
nsuaUy occurs m April. It is moie probable 
that it is a rehc of some old heathen Celtic 
festival. The custom, whatever he its origm, of 
plating off little tncks on tliia day, whereby ridi- 
cule may be fixed upon unguaided individuals, 
appears to be univeism tliroughout Europe. It is 
befieved that both England and Gennanj' derived 
the custom from France. In France, one thus 
imposed upon is called un poisson d'avril (an 
Apiil fish). In England snmi a peisou is called 
an April fool ; in Scotland, a gowk. Gowk is the 
Scots foi the cuckoo, and also sign^es a foolish 
person. The favourite jest in Britain is to send 
one upon an errand for something grossly nonsensi- 
cal ; or to make appointments v^ch aie not to be 
kept ; or to call to a passer-hv that there is a spot 
of mud upon his face, or the like. When he falls 
into the snare, the term Apiil fool or gowk is 
applied with a shout of laughter. 

A prio'l*i. A pnon reasoning, in Kant’s use 
of the term, is that which rests on general notions 
or ideas, and is independent of experience ; which 
is derived from the constitution of the mind, and is 
accordingly prior to all experience. But the word 
is used loosely in various senses ; sometimes for 
reasoning from a general principle to its conse- 
quences ; sometimea from observed facts to another 
fact or principle not observed; stUl more loosely 
for argumg from pre-existing knowledge, or even 
from cherished prejudices ( ‘ innate ideas ’ would be 
a prion ). The Aristoteli^ usage made a priori 
reasoning from cause to effect ; a postenon from 
efiect to cause. Now usually, reasoning from expe- 
rience is called a postenon reasoning. A predilec- 
tion for one or the other of these forms of reason- 
ing forms one of the most important distinctions 
among schools of philosophy. Plato and most of 
the great Germans may be taken as typical of the 
a pnon school, Bacon and Locke of the empiiic^ 
or experimental. A pnon philosophy claims lor its 
conclusions the character of necessary truths, and 
denies that there can be a postenon proof of any- 
thing, that kind of reasoning furnishing only a 
confirmation or verification. The opposite school 
mamtom that the general notions or principles on 
which a pnon reasoning rests aie themselves the 
results of experience, and that, therefore, all truth 
rests really on a, posteriori grounds. Syntihetic 
and analytic, deductive and inductive, correspond 
in. a general w^ to a priori and a posteriori. 
See Analysis, Deduction, Induction, Logic, 
Transcendentalism. 

Apse (Lat. apsis), a semicircular or semi- 
octa^nal recess usually placed at the east end of 
the ^oir or chancel of all early churches, up to and 
including those of the Romanesque and Norman 
styles. _T^o origin of this peculiar termination to 
the_ choir^ is generally supposed to be as follows. 
It is believed that the heathen structure from 
which the early Christians borrowed the form of 
their churches, was not the temple hut the Basilica 
or public hall, which served at once for a market- 
place and a court of justice. The BasUica was 
gmeralfr a paraUelogr^, at one of the shorter 
aides of which, opposite to the entrance, there 
^vas a raised platform destined for the accommoda- 
tion of the persons engaged in, and connected wi^, 
the distribution of justice. This portion of the 
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building TV'as the piotot\’pe of the rounded choir, 
to ■which the name of aps,e wa-s ^ven. For the 
prffitor’s chair, which w^as placed m the centre of 
this senicircular space, the bishop s seat as substi- 
tuted This theory has, however, been disputed; 
Piofesaor Babhim Bro-wn, of Edinburgh, main- 
taining that the ap,se w'as common to the sckola. 



The Church of the Apoetles, Cologne. 

(From a Photograph.) 

or meeting-room, of the Christian and other guilds 
under the Roman empire, and contained the seat of 
the president (see From Schola to Cathedral^ 1886 b 
Apses are to he met "with in many English churches ; 
hut the structure is not only much more freguenfc, 
hut continued to be used to a much later period on 
the Contiaent, and it may stUl be seen m almost 
every little village along the banks of the Rhine, 
and in the older churches of France and Italy. 
The lo'wer part of the apse is usually pierced by 
t'wo or three round arched 'windo'ws, over which 
there is frequently an external arcaded g^ery 
supported by amalT shafts ; and the whole is joined 
to the end of the choir, which rises considerably 
above it, by a roof in the form of the segment of 
a cone. These features are all distinctly visible in 
the annexed illnstration of the east end of the 
Church of the Apostles at Cologne, which is a 
typical example or Rhenish architectnre. In this 
instance the transepts, as well as the choir, are 
terminated with round apses, thus producing a 
tiiapsal orranMment, similar to many churches 
in the Eas-t. The semicireular fonn or apse is of 
Roman origin, but many apses, especially in 'the 
south of France, are octa^nal — a shape indicating 
a Byzantine influence. From 1100, some churches 
in Auveigue and the west of France b^an to 

S t an aisle round the ap^ and chapels were 
uaUy introduced radia^g horn '&e aisle, 
e were ultimately develops in the 13tii cen- 
tury into the splendid ehevets of the great French 
calnedrals, snch as Amiens mid Beauvais. In 
Germany, numerous instances occur of churches 
with an apse at both the east and west ends. A 
few specimens are also found in the south of 


■ X ■^e^tern ap-e k supposed to repre- 
sent tlie baptisten.', hich was on^nnallv a &epara.te 
round building, but was aftersvarfls ab^ilif'd into 
the mam edifice in t]a>> form. Several e\ar;itile> of 
the apse are to l^e seen in the earlier eccje-ia',tital 
structures ut Scotland ; as instance^, we mav men- 
tion the churclies of Dalineny anti Leuchar^. 

Apslicron, a peninstda on the west coast of 
tlie Caspian Sea, belonging to tlie republic of Azer- 
baijan. It is interesting for its volcanic condition, 
its burning naphtha w'elJs, and its iiind x'olcanoes^. 
Rs enormous petroleum industry is described at 
Baku (q.v. ). 

Ap'sidBS (Gr. apsis, 'connection'), the f^vo ex- 
treme points in the orbit of a planet — one at the 
greatest, the other at the least distance from tiie 
snn. The term apsides is also applied in the '^.'ime 
manner to the two points in the orbit of a satelJito 
— one nearest to, the other farthest from, its prim- 
ary ; corresponding, in the case of the moon, to tlie 
perigee and apogee. A right line connecting these 
extreme points is called the line of apsides. In all 
the planetarv- orbits, this line has no fixed position 
in s^ce, hut makes a fonvard motion in the plane 
of the orbit, except in the case of th^lanet 'V emis, 
where the motion is retrograding. This fact in the 
orbit of the earth gives rise to the Anomalistic Year 
(q.v.). Tills advancing motion of the line of apsides 
is especially remarkable in the orbit of the moon, 
where it .apiounts to 40° 40' 32" -2 annually, an 
entire revolution thus taking place in ratheV less 
■than nine years. See Moox, pERTtrEB-4TJ0S?, 


Apt (J^ta Jiiliu), a toNvn in the French depart- 
ment of Vauclnse, ^ miles E of Avignon. The 
cathedral dates from the 11th century, and parts of 
it from the 9th or lObh- There are Komau lemains 
in and near the town. Pop. 6000. 

Ap'feroilS Infiects are insects without win^s. 
In the linnaean system, the Aptera formed a cQs- 
■fcinct order of inseets, and iueluaed a large number 
of mcongmous forms. Many of these have lieen 
distrihutM to other orders, and the remainder — 
e.g. GoUembola and Tbysanma. are recorded as 
survivors of primitive fiinns. The term is now 
rarely used except as a descriptive adjective, 
equivalent to wingless. See Insects. 

Apteryx (Gr. a, ‘without,’ ‘wing’), or 
Kiwi, a otuus of New Zealand birds, helon^ng to 
■the sub-dass Ratitm, in winch the breastbone baa 
no keel. It is thus allied to the ostrich-like birds. 





It is usually about the of a large hen, but some 
measure two fwt or more in height. The colour is 
reddish-lxrowB or gray. Tfamigh incapable of flight, 
it is not really wm^ese ; the rudimentary stump 
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with short humerus and one complete dimt, is 
merely hidden by the downy feathers which tliickly 
cover the body. The barbs of the feathers are not 
united, and there is no aftershaft (see Feather). 
The short, scale-covered legs are strong, and enable 
the bird to avoid its enemies by rapid running 
Tlie three anterior toes are armed 'with stiong 
claws, used in scratching and as weapons, while 
the posterior fourth toe ia short and raised from the 
ground. The long, slender, rounded hieak, with 
the nostrils at its tip, is largely used for pulling 
worms out of the ground. The bones of the body 
do not exhibit the usual air-canties found m flying 
birds. The apteryx lies during the day in holes 
in the ground, or 'at the foot of trees, and comes 
out in the t'wilight. They feed on worms, grubs, 
and also ‘binan berries.’ They make a peculiar 
snufling noise when hunting or feeding. They live 
in pairs, and the female lai«, apparently twice 
a year, a very large egg, which ls deposit^ in a 
hole at the foot ot a tree or tiee-fem. The male 
takes some share at least m the labour of mcnba- 
tion. Four species have been distinguished, two 
in North Island and twm in South Island of New 
Zealand. It is somewhat uncertain whethei they 
are really distinct. 

.4ptornIs, a genns of extinct Rallidae whose 
remains are found in New Zealand with those of 
the Moa ; see Notornis. 

ApnleiUS, or Arpeleius, a Latin satirist of 
the 2d century, ■was horn at Madaura, in Africa, 
where his father w'as a magistrate and a man of 
large fortune. Apuleins studied first at Carthage, 
and afterwards at Athens, displaying a special pie- 
dilection for the Flatonic phuosophy. He visited 
Italy, Atsia, &c., and was initiated mto numerous 
relimous mysteries. The knowledge thus acquired 
of the prieatly_ fraternities he made abundant use 
of after wards in his Metamorphoses, better known 
as The Golden Ass. Having inairied a wealthy 
middle-aged lady, he was charged by her relations 
with having employed magic to gain her affections 
His Apologia, stdl extant, was an eloquent and suc- 
cessful -vdndicatiou of his conduct. Henceforwaid 
his life appears to have been devoted zealously to 
literature and public oratory, in both of which he 
attained great eminence. The Golden Ass, the 
'work by which his reputation has survived, is a 
romance, which is generally understood to have 
been int^ded as a satire on the vices of the age, 
especially those of the priesthood, and of qnaws 
or jugglers affecting sajpematniul powers, ^ongh | 
Bishop Warburton ftincied he could detect in it an i 
indirect apology for paganism. Its merits are 
great and conspicuous, as are also its faults. Wit, | 
humour, satire, fancy, learning, and even poetic 
eloquence ahonnd, but the style is disfigured by 
exce^ve aichalsms and by a ihequent affectation 
in the metaphors. The most exquisite thing^in the 
whole work ia the episode of Cupid and Psyche. 
We have also from the pen of Apuleins an Antho- 
logy, a work on the Daemon of Socrates, one on the 
doctrines of Plato, &c. 

Adlington’s translation (1566) of -the Golden Am was 
republished by Whiblsy in 1693 and Seoconibe in 1915. 
There are also ttHnalation& by Taylor (1822), Sir G. Head 
(1851), F. D. Byrne (1904), and H. E. BnUer (1909-10). 
J^nleins vras e^ted ^ Van de Yliet (Metamontfioaa, 
1^7 ; Apologia and Florida, 1900). And see Jrarser's 
edition of the Cupid and Fsycdie episode (1910). 

Apnlia (moderu la Fuglie), the south-eastern 
part of Italy as far as the promontory of Lenca, 
comprising the provinces of Bari, Brindisi, Foggia, 
Lecoe, and Taranto, iivitb an area of 7400 sq. m., 
wd a pop. (1931) of 2,486,593. In ancient times 
it extOTued from the river Frento to the pro- 
montory lapyginm, and was bounded on the 
west by Samninm and Lucania, on the north by 


the Frentani, More strictly defined, it was the 
countrj' east of Samnium, on lioth sides of the 
Aufidus — the Daunia and Peueetia of the Greeks 
The latter frequently applied the name lapygia to 
include all Apulia. The inliabitants of Apulia 
formed three distinct peoples — the Me&sapians or 
Salentim, the Peucetii, and the Dauni or Apulians. 
Its principal cities were Arpi, Luceria, and Canu- 
sium. They first ^pear in historj' as concluding 
a treaty irith the Romans, in 326 B.C., against the 
Sanmites ; but this they soon after repudiated, and 
in 317 all the Apulian cities submitted to Roma 
The second Punic wai was for some tune carried 


on m tliis province, the battle of Cannee (216 B c.) 
being fought within its borders, and many of its 
cities were severely punished by the Romans for 
siding with Hannibal. A like fate overtook them 
at the close of the social 'war m 89 B.C., and the 
district has never since recovered its ancient wealth 


and prosperity. It is hnt a shadow of its former 
self in the time of the Greek colonies, under Roman 
domimon, or even under the Normans, who made a 
duchy of it in 1043 A.D. Most of the towns are 
depopulated, and agnculture is in a veiy low con- 
dition. See Giegorovius’s Apvlisclie Landschajten 
(4th ed. 1897). 

_ Apn're, a naidgable river of Venezuela, which 
rises near the -western boundary among the Eastern 
Cordillera, and flo'ws nearly 1000 miles eastward, 
past the towns of Nutrias and San Fernando, tiU it 
rails bv six arms into the Orinoco. 


ApurimaCj a river of Pern, also called Tambo, 
which, after a northward course of 600 miles, helps 
to form the Ucayali, and finally joins the Amazon, 
of which it ia one of the most southerly tribu- 
taries. It gives name to a province of Pern, 
with an area of 8200 sq. miles, 

^Aqiaba. See Akaba 


Aqua Fortis (literally ‘strong water’) was the 
term ased by the alchemists to denote nitric acid, 
and is s-till the commercial name of that acid. 


Aqiiamartney a name sometimes popularly 
given to the Beryl (q.v.), as being ‘sea-coionred.' 
Some green and blue varieties of topaz have also 
been so styled. 

Aqua Regi'nse (literally ‘ queen’s water’) is a 
mixture of concentrated snlplinric acid (oil of 
vitriol) and nitric acid, or of snlphuric acid and 
nitre. Either mixture evolves fumes largely, and 
znay be used as a disinfectant. 

Aqua RegiSf or Reqia ( literally ‘ royal water ’ ), 
Is the common name applied to a mixture of 1 part 
of nitric acid, and 2, 3, or 4 parts of hydrochloric 
acid. The general proportion is 1 'to 2. The term 
sqna regia was given to 'the mixture &om the 

S kwer it possesses of dissolving gold, which is the 
ng of the metals. 


Aqaa'rtmnu some contrivance on a large or 
small scale for keeping ^uatic animals and mants 
alive out of their native habitat. Though the 
custom of keeping fish alive in tanks {vivana) had 
been for long resorted to as a matter of domestic 
convenience, it is only since the middle of this 
century that the scientific and aesthetic value 
of aquariums has been appreciated. The Scottish 
naturalist Sir John Dalyell was one of the first 
(from 1790 onwards) to n tilis R simple aquarinnu 
for scientific purposes, and the almost historic 
long-lived sea-anemone ‘Grannie’ was one of 
his prisoners. In 1842 Johnston described the 
snccessful establishment of a small but well- 
peimled aqnaiium. Ward, Gosse, Warrington, 
ana others did much to make both fresh-water 
and marine coUectioiis practicahle and popular, and 
thoagh the fiesh enthusiasm that they called forth 
has to some extent died away, the number of public 
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and scientific aqnanuiiis lias greatly increased. 
The large aquariums at Brighton (rebuilt 1029) and 
Hamljuig aie de~ei‘\edly famoms, and many others 
ha\e been established both in to^ns for populai 
instruction and at the vaiious zoological iiianne 
stations for puiqioses of scientific .study The 
firat .scientific and popular anuaiium -wa-^ that 
erected in the London Zoological Gardens in 1852. 
A netv aquarium tvas opened tliere in 192i Edin- 
burgh Aquarium wa.s opened in 1927. The Berlin 
Aquarium is a good instance of a well- managed 
collection at a considerable distance Arom tlie sea, | 
while that in connection 'nith the Naples Zoological 
Station has proved a most valuable acquisition in 
studying the habits and life -histories of iiiaime 
plants and animals. 

Fresh-water aquajinms, though less decorative 
and interesting, are on some scale possible to eveiy 
one, while the ready importation of s^- water or 
its artificial preparation makes it quite feasible 
for even inland residents to keep marine plants or 
aniTnals in good condition. Since 1841 various 
recipes have been given for the artificial prepara- 
tion of sea- water — e.g. by miring with rather less 
than 4 quarts of spiii^- water ounces of common 

table-salt, i onnce Epsom salts, 200 grains of 
chloride of magnesium, and 40 grains of chloride 
of potassinm. Into this sea-le^ce ( Ulva ) and 
other seaweeds should first be placed. For a 
successful aquarium careful aeration is essential ; 
and this is effected either simply by the aid of a 
syringe, or*by mechanical contrivances of fountain, 
diip-glass, &c. , and as far as possible also by regu- 
lating the proportion of plants and animals, since 
these compensate one another in their relations ! 
to the atmosphere. Abundant light and care- 
ful purification are also necessary. Dead speci- 
mens must he removed before decomposition, and 
the water filtered when it shows signs of losing 
its clearness and fresh smelL Concentration of 
the sea-water through evaporation, original im- 
purities in the water (which is best conveyed in 
nr- wood or stoneware vessels), contamination by 
dust, overcrowding, and the like, must obviously 
be avoided- As to the stock, experience is the 
surest though slowest guide ; hut bints can be 
obtained by consulting iwpnlar works on marine 
plantsand animaJs — P. R Gosse's Aoiiani/m ( 1854), 
and more modem works, such, as that of Hughes. 
Kingsley’s Olawiis is also of permanent interest to 
begmners 

Aqna-'rl iis (‘the Water-bearer’), the eleventh 
sign of the zodiac, through which the sun mores in 
part of the months of January and Fehmary. See 
Zodiac. 

Agnatic Animals - Apart from any specula- 
tions as to the more or less watery nook where the 
first forms of life were cradled, it is worth noting 
that the home of almost all the simpler animals is 
distinctly and necessarily aquatic. While a few of 
the Protozoa, such as one of the Amuehse, occur in 
damp places on land, or within other organisms, 
the vast majoriW live freely in the water, and the 
same is tme of the Sponges, Ccelenterates, and 
EJchmoderms- Among worms, however, more 
emphatic exceptions occur, such as the earthworm, 
where the slsructure and habit of the animal has 
become distinctly a^pted to terrestri^ life. While 
the great majority of cmstaceans again are aquatic^ 
a few, such as the wood-louse and the land-erM, are 
mo^ed for life ashore. The crowd insects, 
fqiiders, and myris^kods are of oouise tmxesfrial or 
aerial, thongh here also the habits of some adult 
forms, and the life of some of the young, are dis- 
lanctly aquatic. Among molluscs also there is an 
equally wniliax occurrence of both aquatic and 
tenreetrial habit, white numerous fonns iUustrate 


the trau'ition from tlie funner to the h.tter. Tlte 
a^cidians are exclusively marine. Some fi-I-ec haie 
a limhefl jiovrer of life out oi the wp.ter. tiie donbie- 
breatliing Dipnoi (q.v.j being in this Cunnf-jtirjn 
expecially nurtnictive. Among many 
the transition from water to terra-firma i- ieen in 
the indindual lue-liLston,* when the fi^ih-Iikp jiilled 
tadpole becomes the lungefi j.'ill-le-s frog ; while in a 
few exceptional ca^es, “ucli as the black” sahimander 
of the AJp.5, the life is terre-.triai from jir-'t to ia-if 
and even the young di-pense with their preliiiiiiian 
sinm as tadpoles, althouj.di a bnef recapitulation 
of theh aquatic life is still repre-ented Ky a tnlled 
stage ^vithm the body of the parent The in'tance 
of the gilled Axolotl (q.v ) ^coming, in the ali- 
sence of sufficient water, the gill-less Ambly«toma, 
forcibly illustrates the importance of tlie Inediuni 
as a factor in evolution. Among reptiles there 
are numerous aquatic forms — chelonian&.. lizard 
snakes, and crocodiles, thongh the absence of any 
gill - re^rration marl^ the pr^essire general 
adaptation to terrestrial life, an emphati- 

cally terrestrial amphibian like the tree-frog seeks 
a watery hole for the rearing of the young ^^1- 
hreathing tadpoles, the habit is reverse in such 
reptiles as the sea-turtle, which having returned 
to the more primitive aquatic home, yet revis^^its the 
land for egg-lajing purposes. The*^ cradle of the 
young In both cases indicates the ancestral habit of 
the parent. Among the emphatically aerial birds, 
there are cas^ like that of the pengiiin, where the 
structure has become adapted to an almust ex- 
clusively aquatic life And .so among rnantmals, 
the sea-cow, the seal, and the whale are familiar 
illustrations of very different types which have 
returned to the primeval watery home and aquatic 
habit, with consequent change of structure. 

To sum up the Captations to aquatic life would 
obviously be to attempt to rompress a large dep^- 
ment of* comparative physiology. It is more im- 
portant simply to note the Muem fact that, in the 
water, animals are subject^ to influences somewhat 
different in detail from those which mould their 
congeners ashore Even contact with a different 
memum, varying in composition, in currents, in pres- 
sure, in contained food and oxygen, and the like, 
obviously involves a great diversity in structure. 
Modes of motion, from the swimming bell of a 
medusoid contracting and expanding in the tide, 
to that of the lowest vertebrates as illustrated in 
the pelamc Tnnicates, or from the paddling of 
worm aM crustacean to that of fish and frog, dnck 
and seal, are at once familiar adaptations to, and 
necessary results of aquatic life. Similarly, _ the 
smooth and frequently fish-like form, especially 
of actively locomotive water-animals, is a very 
noticeable* adaptive result of the conditions of life. 
In the more thoroughly aquatic animals, whkdi 
have remained in the primitive environmest, and 
have not merely returned to it, the blood is nsoally 
purified by being spread out on fieayiexy giltt 
which catch the oxygen dissolved in the water; 
while in terrestiM forms which have betaken them- 
selves to an aquatic life, the cudinaiy direct ‘air- 
breathing ’ is BtUl accompliBhod at surface of tbe 
water, or in some isolated eases of insects ai^ 
spiders, by means of ^le air ew ta n g^ted h* their 
hairs, or even conveyed into tlwir snlwaeirjgBd Imraes. 
The aquatic respiration of soeie larval insects, tbe 
j power that some cruBtaeeaiis sad fisbes ^ve of 
‘ keeping up a respiratkm mr land with a miaimnin 
I of water about their gillB, and above all, the cases 
of the dimble-bFeatbxK fishes or dipncH, and of 
' ftTn phiW«jiB already refisred to, are i^iec^y in- 
I stroctive in FGf(Sad so tbe peohbsa of trusition fhma 
I (me mediam to tbe otber. Tbe gmiuinely aquatic 
I imhnala are knawn to have a body temperature 
! not Esneb that of the gnrrounding 
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medium, and often sundve even the freezing of 
the water ; while in the higher warm-blooded verte- 
brates which have returned to an aquatic habit, 
various modifications, such as thick fur and plum- 
age, waterproof varnish, formation of blubber, 
serve as protections against the cold. The sen- 
sitiveness of many forms to changes m the volume, 
movement and composition of the water, the im- 
portance of the aquatic habit m relation to the 
dispersion of types, the power exhibited by some of 
the lower animals in avoiding death or at least 
extinction during drought, wiS he discussed m the 
ai tides on Envieoxment, Geographical Distri- 
bution, and Desiccation. 

.4.(inatic Plants. The presence of water ia 
not only essential to the active life of all organiams, 
hut is ^cnliarly necessary for planta liieh are for 
the most part dependent "for foo«l-3upply on matter 
dissolved in water, as well as on the carbonic 
anhydride mingled ivitli the surroundmg medium. 
Nui'nerous plants are, moreover, m the strict sense 
of the word aquatic, haiung never acquired or 
havmg lost all direct connection mth the soil 
The simplest plants or Algie are almost all 
aquatic, though many occur in damp situations 
on land, or on other organisms, while others re- 
main for long penods quiescent in comparative 
dryness. Many Algm are absolutely isolated in 
the water, while others are more or less inti- 
mately fixed to some solid substratum. Fungi 
are very seldom found in water, and lichens are 
also emphatically terrestriaL Some Liverworts, 
again, occur floating m lakes, hut the majority 
grow in very damp places, and mark the transition 
to the generally terrestrial life of mosses and ferns. 
Some Rhizocarps, such as Salvioia, are aquatic, 
with leaves rising to the surface, whole others are 
land or marsh plants, like the higher horse-tails and 
club-mosses. 

Among the flqwerag planta or phanerogams, a 
return to aquatic life is exhibitea by numerous, 
though excejitional cases, while a very large number 
grow in moist situations, and have a semi-aquatic 
habit. The simple Monocotyledons known as , 
Helobi® (q.v.) or marsh-lilies are more or lesai 
strictly water-plants. The Arrow-head, q.v {Sag^it- 
taria ), and other Alismacem ; the Butonius of the 
marshra ; Hydrocharis, with floating kidney-shaped 
leaves; the water-soldier [Stratiotes), with narrow 
suhmei^ed leaves ; and the Cana diaTi pond- weed 
(Elodea; see Anaohabis), which, though mrely 
flowering in Europe, threatens to choke some canals 
and lakes, are familiar lepresentatives. The little 
duck- weed (Lemna ) floating on the surface of stag- 
nant pools is one of the commonest aquatic Mono- 
cotyledons; and the pond-weeds found both in 
fresh and salt water ; the lattice-plant (Aponogettm, 
sM Gg. 1), with its skeleton leaves ; vaiious estua- 
rine and fresh -water Naiadaceons planis — e.g. 
Zostera and Naias, are also common instances, 
while those grooving in marshy ground are much 
too numerous to mention. Among Dicotyledons, 
the wMte water buttercup (Eanuncitlus aqvatilis)^ 
with its slightly divided floating, and much dis- 
sected snhmerMd leaves; the yellow and white 
water-lilies ( Nymphxa ) ; the sacred lotns-flower 
of the Ganges and Nile {Nelwinbium ) ; the gi g«.ntift 
Victoria regia of tropical South America ; and 
the insectivorous hladdenvort or Utricularia, are 
among the most familiar aquatic forms. 

Numero^ modifications have naturally resulted 
in a<feptation to aquatic life. The roots growing 
out in relatively frictionless medium may be- 
come, as in Hydro(Maris and Poyiiederia (see Root), 
loi^ and delicate, covered with numerous and 
uniform root-hairs, which thus expose a large 
absorbing surface. In Utricidaria, on the other 
hand, where the whole plant is submerged with 


the exception of the flowei -stalk, root-structmes are 
not developed at all The leaf-stalks of a Ponte- 
deria grooving in the water, show, when contiasted 



Pig. 1. 

A, Madagascar Lattice-leaf (OuvirandTa fenestraZtt, or Apoiia- 
gston Sentatrale), showiDg open fenestrated leaves in adult 
state, intli young leaves at first entire, and sliowing, as tzhey 
develop, the progressive rupture of parenchyma between the 
fibro- vascular bundles ( ' veins ’). 

B, Leaf of Pond-weed (Apojioffrtou), to show floating type (en- 
tlre^ with same venation. 

with those of another growing on land, an enor- 
mous development of air-spaces, which serve to 
buoy up the floating plant. Submersion seems to 
increase the surface of leaves at the expense of 
their thickness, and this in Monocotyledons usually 



Kg. 2. 

A, PowUdxrUi craatipes of Amazon : ordinary floating form with 
air-spaces in leaf-stalks, and branched roots. 

B. a nmner which, has taken root on land, and accordingly 
reverted to the ordinary form of root and le^-stalk. 

results in elongation in one direction {Sagittaria, 
Vallimeria, &c. ), and in Dicotyledons, in the de- 
velopment of numerous capillary divisions, as in 
Banwvemlus aquatilis and Myriophylhmi. The 
change may sometimes be experimentally demon- 
strated by artificial change or environment, while 
the folia^ of Sagittaria, Almna, Nuphar, &c- is 
very diflerent, according as the leaves are sub- 
merged, floating, or aerial In aquatic plants, the 
Stomata (q.v.) are usually absent or scarce on the 
lower surface of the floating leaves, and on both 
sides of the submerged ; and many more iatimate 
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eiiaages, such as the disappearance of hairs, the ' 
occurrence of chlorophyll in the epidemiLs, and so ' 
on, have been repeatedly obsen’ed to follow change 
to an aquatic medium Some plants, such as j 
Zosterci. even flower under water, but an exposure | 
and lelative drj-ing at the surface has been '-houm 1 
to be in some cases essential to the germination of 
the seeds. The fruits of the water-hly keep afloat 
by means of large air-spaces, and those of the arrow- 
h^d are protected by a thick ody rind. The whole 
subject of the adaptive modifications of aquatic 
plants 13 ob\uously a special case of the general 
problem of the relation betiveen organism and 
enviionment. See separate articles on some of the 

S lants cited as instances, and on Ex VIRO>'MEST; also 
oolvs by Schenck { 1S88) and by Mrs Arbei (1920). 
AQnatint^ a mode of etching on copper, by 
which imitations of dnfwinm in Indian ink, bister, 
and sepia are produced. On a plate of copper a 
ground is prej^ed of black resin, on which, the 
design is traced ; a complicated series of manipula' 
tions with varnish and dilute acid is then gone 
through, until the desired result is attained. See 
ExaHATiNG, and a monograpli by Piideaux (1910). 

A^na Tofa'na^ a mysterious poisonous liquid, 
apphed to criminal purposes by a Sicilian woman 
named Tofana, about the end of the 17th century. 
Many wonderful stories are told of the great 
eflScacy of this poison, hut the best toxicologists 
believe tliat it was principally a solution of aisenic. 
See Poisox (Secret Potsoniiig). 

Aqua Vita ( Lat. , ‘ water of life ’ } is a common 
term apphed to ardent spirits ; especially, in com- 
merce, spirits of the first ^tillation, or unrectified 
During the alchemical epoch, brandy or distilled 
spirits was much used as a medicine, was con- 
sidered a cure for all disorders, and even got the 
credit of prolonging life. French eau de vie 
(brandy) has the same meaning, as well as our 
words whisky and usquebaugh, the former a Scotch, 
the latter an Irish form, from a common Gaelic and 
Irish, uisge bheatha. 

AQ.1iaylva (Claudio Acquaviva; 1543-1615), 
fifth general of the Jesuits, belonged to an old 
Neapolitan family. Entering the order at the age 
of twen^-five, he became its head thirteen yeai?( 
later. Mis principal work was the organisation of 
the body, and his ordinance regulating the studio 
of the Jesuits became famous under the title 'Ratio 
Studiorum’ (1586). — Foi Cardinal Giulio Acqua- 
viva, see Cervantes. 

Aonednct* This term is perhaps most com- 
monly understood to mean a bndge of stone, iron, 
or wood, for conveying water across a valley. But 
a pipe, an open channel, or a tnrmel throngh a 
mountain ( e. g. for hydroelectric purposes ) is equallv 
an aqueduct, if its function is to convey water. All 
great aqueducts have been construct€d*^for the pur- 
pose of conducting water from some more or dess 
distant source to large towns or cities. The term 
is also properly applied to a bridge carrying a canal 
for the purposes of navd^tion. 

Mmnan Aqueducts. — The aqueducts of the Romans 
were antronmt the most magnificent of their works, 
and the noble supply of water which modem Rome 
derives from the four now in nse, of which three 
are ancient, gives the stranger a very vivid concep- 
tion of the vast scale on which the ancient city mnst 
have been provided with one of the most important 
appliances of civilisatioii and refinement, when nine 
were employed to pour water into its Iratlis and 
formtains. The bridge portions of an ancient 
Roman aqueduct consist most fr^uently of one 
row of arches, but sometime, as in the annexed 
figure (fig. 1 ), of two, and occasionally, when the 
height is great, even of three tiers. Some of th^ 
were built of hewn stone and others of brick, but ^ 


in nearly every ease they vere \e!y 
constructed Several of them, indeed. Jifttr the 
lapiseof two thousand vears, have been put in icp.'iir 
and lUred again as niotlem aqueducts. The uarer- 
channel in one nr tMo of the larger ones about 



5i feet high and 4 feet wide. This was, of course, 
formed in the upper part of the structure, above 
the arches, and v'as covered on top, bottom, and 
sides t^ith a lining composed of Irme, sand, and 
pulverised brick, ■which in time acquired the hard- 
ness of stone. The deeUvitj' of these ancient 
aqnedncts was generallv about 1 in 200, a much 
greater slope than is given to modem works of a 
similar kmd. Reservoirs [ca&icUa) were built at 
regular intervals along the aqueducts to enable 
repairs to he made, and to supplv water, ■where 
necessary, to the inhabitants o{ the outlying 
districts. 

Of the nine aqueducts which brought water to 
ancient Rome, three still supply the modem city. 

{ 1 ) The Agita Vtrgo, now Aeqna Tergxne, 

which was restored by Pope Nicholas V. in 1453. 
This name is said to have originated &om a young 
girl having pointed out the spring at its source to 
some soldiers. The aqueduct was mode by Agrippa, 
and finished about the year 27 B.C. It mainly 
consists of a subterranean channel 14 miles in length, 
and supplies daily about 13,000,000 cubic feet of 
excellent water. "(2) The Aqua JVcyano. restored 
by order of Paul V. in 1611, hence its modem name 
of Acqiia Paola. It stretches from Rome to the 
lake of Bracciano, a distance of 31 miles. (3) The 
Aqua Marcia, constructed by the pnetor Q. Marcius 
Rex in 146 B.C. This is 56 miles in len^h, and is 
very little shorter than the longest of the ancient 
aqiiedncts at Rome. It was restored so recently as 
1869, and brin^ a supply of water from the Sabine 
Mountains. The noble arches wliicb stretch acroBS 
the Campagna for some B miles on the road to 
Frascati are a portion of this aqneduct. Bemdee 
these three repaired ancient aqueducts, a fourth 
comparatively recent date suppliffl nu^em Rome^ 
This is the Aeqna Felice, completed by Sixtus Y. in 
1585, and largely built of material taken fnBu the 
arches — about 10 miles in length — of the ancient 
Aqua Claudia. The lengAof ^^AeqvaFdtee is 
some 13 mUes, and two-tmrds of it is subterranean. 

Provindal Soman Aqueducts. — A'way ftorat the 
capital there are a number of ancient Rmn^ 
aqueducts in Italy itself. The rains trf one exist 
at Mayence, and of another near Metx, in GennMy. 
France possesses, in the Pont dti Gard at Nimes 
(fig. 2), erected in the time of Anga8ta&, one of the 
finest and most perfect of the attowuct-lwidges built 
by the Romans. It is hig^ia’ than any about Rome 
itself, being folly ISO feet in bei^t, and the length 
of its highwrf: aroade ia 873 Spaiii has 

interesting Roman works vi this kina at S^ovia, 
at Tairagcmah and 4 ^ Voida. The one at Evora, 
in still in excellent preservation. 
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Spoteto Aqueduct . — As forminc a link between 
the ancient Koman stmctures and the great aque- 
duct-bridges of modem times, that of Spoleto, 



Fig. 2. — Pont dn Gard, 2\ima3. 


about 60 miles to the north-east of Rome, should be 
mentioned. Erected in the 6th or 7th century*, it 
serves both as a bridge and as an aqueduct, and is 
a wonderful piece of engineering for its time. The 
very tall piers are built of a durable stone, and the 

E ointed arches are of brick. It is about 300 feet 
igli, nearly 700 feet long, and the ten great arches 
have each a span of 66 feet These are surmounted 
bv a row of much smaller arches carrying the 
canal of the aqueduct. There exists some doubt as 
to whetlier the arches of this very mteresttng bridge 
are not of considerably later date than the piers. 

Jfaintenon Aqueduct . — Many centuries elapsed 
before another aq^uednct of raecial interest or im- 
portance was undertaken in Europe. In 1684 Louis 
XIV. set his engineers to construct an aqueduct 
to convey the waters of the Eure from Point Gkiuia 
to Versaalles. Troops to the number of 40,000 were 
employed in this great undertaking. Thousands 
of tnese men died nming the progress of the work, 
which was interrMted during the war of 1688 and 
never resumed. The bridge at Mointenou, forming 
part of this aqueduct, even in its incomplete state, 
IS, in point of magnitude, the grandest structure of 
the kind in the world. The remains consist of 
forty-seven arches, each 42 feet wide and 83 feet 
high. The piers are 23 feet 6 inches thick. 

Marseilles Aqueduct . — The aqueduct, 60 miles in 
length, which conveys water fiom the river Dur- 
ance to Marseilles, is another magnificent specimen 
of French engineering. It was Mished in 1847. 

Groton Aqiieducts . — New York is supplied with, 
water from the Croton River, which falls into the 
Hudson. The aqueduct at present in use was con- 
structed between the years 1837 and 1842. It is 
38 miles long, with a declivity for the greater part 
of its course of ISJ inches to the mile. For a length 
of 33 miles the water-channel is 8 feet 6 inches in 
height, and 7 feet 8 inches in greatest breadth. 
Stone, brick, and cement are used for the encasii^ 
masonry, which varies slightly as the channels 
formed in rock, or earth, or in an open cutting. In 
flat valleys the huilt conduit has sloping earth 
embankments on each side. "When it rentes the 
Harlem River the water is conveyed in iron pipes 
over a splendid bridge. These large pipes also con- 
nect the receiving and the distributing reservoirs, 
which are two miles apart. 

^ This first Croton aqueduct, though justly con- 
sidered one of the grandest modem works of its 
kind, was found to be totally inadequate for New 
York. Accordingly a new aqueduct on a more 
sti^ndoua scale was constructed in 1883-90, with 
a dam of vast size (1350 feet bug, 277 high, 216 
wide). For more than 28 miles the conduit or 
water-channel is tunnelled thiougU solid rock, at a 
depth of 1 50 feet below the surface, and is generally 
14 feet high and wide. It passes under the Harlem 
River at a depth of 300 feet below the rivei-bed, 
and cost $25,000,000 (see the aitiicles New York, 
Wateb). 

MoUendoin Peru has an iron aqueduct of 85 miles 
laid along the railway from Arequipa. 


Manchester. — Very large uoiks were constructed 
in 1868-77 to bring water from Longdendale to Man- 
' Chester. In the greater scheme for bringing water 
from Lake Thirlmere in Cunibeiland (1885-94), the 
, length of the line is nearly 100 miles. A tunnel, 
three miles long and 270 feet below the suiface, 
forms the first part of the aqueduct. The distance 
is close on 10<3 miles (95| to Prestwich leservoir) — 
13f in tunnels, 38 in shallow tunnels cut from the 
suiface, and 444 miles in siphon pipes of 40 inches 
diameter. The aqueduct passes undei Dunmail 
Raise, north of Gro-smeie, Ambleside, Windermere, 
and Kendal, east of Lancaster and Preston, acioss 
Lune and Ribble, past Chorley, and west of Bolton. 
The ultimate supply is 50,000,000 gallons daily, and 
the cost £4,500,()(>d. 

Birmingham and Midlands . — The Birmingham 
watei-supply (inaugurated 1904), bringing water 
from the counties of Cardigan, Radnoi, Biecknock, 
and Monteome^ to Biinnnghani, has a total length 
of 73 miles of aqueduct. — The Midland water 
scheme to impound the waters of the nvers Der- 
i went and Asliop for the supply of the towns of 
Leicester, Derby, Sheffield, and Nottingham, and 
the counties of Deiby and Notts, has about 100 
miles of aqueduct for the distribution of the supply. 

Glasgow . — An aqueduct from Loch Katrine, 35 
miles long, was begun in 1855 and completed in 1860. 
The tunnelled portion is 13 miles in length, and is 
8 feet high and 8 feet wide, with an iucEnation of 
10 inches in a mile. Siphon pipes of cast-iron are 
laid across the valleys, having an inclination of 
6 feet in a mile. The ravines are crossed by aqne- 
dnet-hridgea of varying character. Wheie fliey 
are deep they are crossed by wronght-iron tubes, 
8_feet wide by 6i feet high, supported by stone 
piers 50 feet apart. Over small mountaiu-stieama 
the aqueduct consists of cast-iron troughs, sup- 
port^ on beams of the same material. In those 
portions of its course wheie suitable rock is abund- 
Mt, some of the bridges are of freestone. There 
is one tunnel at the commencement of the aqueduct^ 
near Loch Katrine, 2325 yards long, anJ at the 
other end, near Glasgow, the Mugdock tnnnel is 
2640 yards in length. _ A great additional supply 
from the same source, increasing the daily piovision 
from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 gaJlous daily, was 
secured by new works completed in 1880-95, which 
constitute practically a complete duplicate of the 
former ones (^vith a distinct reservoir, &c.). The 
cost of both systems has been about £3,000,000. 

Liverpool A^eduet. — ^Another aqueduct of great 
magnitude was constructed in 1881-92 for the 
supply of water to Liverpool from the river Vyniwy 
(q.v. ) in Wales. Its total length is 68 miles. 
It consists partly of tunnel and part^ of three 
parallel lines of iron pipes. The first (BHmant) of 
the three chief tunnels is miles long, 7 feet in 
diameter, and has a gradient of 1 in 2340. The 
coat was about £2,500,000, 

Yienna Aqiieduct . — This i^ueduct is nearly 60 
miles long, and was finished in 1873. The springs 
aie at the foot of the Styrian Alps, and are about 
1150 feet above the level of the Danube at Vienna. 
The size of the section of the conduit or waterway 
vanes, but it nowhere exceeds 6 feet 6 inches in 
height, by 4 feet in width. At several places in 
its course there are extensive aquednet-bridgea, 
and these are built either entirdy of stone, or 
of stone and brick; one has forty -three arches. 
This aqueduct supplies 20 million gallons of water 
per day. It cost about two million pounds sterling. 

Bombay Aqueduct. — A. gigantic scheme for the 
supply or Bombay from the river Tansa (q.v.), 
65 miles N. of Bombay, was completed in 1886-92. 
The aqueduct consists mainly of two lines of cast- 
iron pipes, 48 inches in diameter, which here axe 
allowed, for the most part, to lie on the surface of the 
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S ound. There no frost can injure them, and any 
3>kage can he at once seen. 

Caned Aqueducts . — Of aqueduct-bridges for carry- 
ing navigable canals across rivers or valleys, the 
finest in Great Britain is that built by Telford over 
the Dee in Wales. Another fine bridge of this 
kind, designed by Rennie, crosses the nver Lune. 
In Scotland there is one at Slateford, in Edinburgh, ■ 
and another ovei the Kelvin at Glasgow. 

Hydroelectric Aqueducts are well exemplified in 
the tunnel which pierces Ben Ne™ (q.v.). 

Aqueons Humour, the watery fluid which 
fills the space in the eye between the cornea and 
the lens. See Eye. 

Aqucous RockS; rocks which owe their 
ongin to the mechanical or chemical action of 
water In some systems of classification, the 
term is synonymous with sedimentary rocks. Sea 
Geology. 

A^UifoliaCOse, the holly family, are archi- 
chlau^deous dicotyledons allied to Rhamnacese 
and Celastraceie. They aie all shrubs or trees, 
and are chiefly natives of tropical and subtropical 
America. The most interesting species belong to 
the genus Ilex. See Holly, Mate. 

Aq'uUa, the capital of the Italian province of 
the same name, beautifully situated on the Aterno, 
near the loftiest of the Apennines, 36 miles SE. of 
Tenii. It was built by the Emperor Frederick 11. 
from the ruins of the ancient A miferjmwi, a town of 
the Sabines, and the biithplaea of Sallust tlie 
historian. In 1703 it was almost destroyed by an 
earthquake, in which 2000 pei sons perished. Aquila 
(degli Abmzzi), which is a bishop’s see, is a busy 
place, with a large trade in safiron, and manufac- 
tures of papei, linen, and wax. Pop. (1931 ) 62,457. 
The province of Aquila is most picturesque, snow- 
topped mountains and smiling valleys alternating. 
Area, 1946 sq. m. ; pop. 344,466. 

A^uU^ PONTICTJS, a celebrated translator of 
the Did ^ Testament into Greek, bom at Sinope. 
He flourished about the year 130 A.D., is said to 
have been related to the ii&nperor Hadrian, and to 
have been first a pagan, tnen a Christian, and 
finally a Jew ; submit^g in his last conversion to 
circumcision. His translation of the Old Testa- 
ment — ^which appears to have been undertaken for 
the benefit of his Hellenised countrymen — ^was so 
literal, that the Jews preferred it to the Septuagint, 
as did. also the Judaismg sect of Chiistiaiis called 
Ehionites. The yersion was praised by both Jerome 
and Origen, and such fragments of it as remain may 
be found in the latter’s Heatapla ( q. v. ). 

Aqutlaria. See Aloes Wood. 

Aquilegia. See CoLUAiBrNE. 

Aqnilei'a (also Aglar)\a a small town in Italy, 
at the head of the Adriatic, 22 miles NW. of 
Tri^te j pop. about 3000. It is now sunk to utter 
insignificance, possessing no trade or public build- 
ings of any note, except its cathedral ; but in the 
time of the Roman emperors, it was one of the most 
important ^places north of the metropolis, and was a 
central point of the transit-trade between the north 
and south of Europe. Founded by a Roman colony 
in 181 B.CL, it was so strongly fortified by Marcus 
Aurelius, as to be considered the first bulwark of 
the empire a^inst the northern barbariajiB. Here 
Emperor Maximin perished; and in thevieiniW 
Constantius lost hmlife in a battle against big 
orothOF ConBtoiiB. the town was destroyed. 

Attila (462), it had 100,000 inhabitants. It 
never recovered, adthongh it was rebuilt by Names 
but slowly dwindled into deeper obscurity. Conn- 
cils weraheld at AquiMa in 381, 668, 6^ and 1184 
A.D, ; its bishops c^ed themselves ^triarchs, and 


claimed to rank next the pope. Austrian liil 1919, 
It became Italian hy the treaty of ht Geiniaint. 

Aqni’nas* Thomas (or Thomas of Aq'^uio), 
the pnnee of bchnlastic theologians, w.^.^ of the 
family of the Counts of Annino, and horn 
abont 1‘2'26 m the castle of Rocca Secea, near 
Aqumo, a small town of 3000 inhabitants, half- 
way between Rome and Naples. He received 
the rudiments of his eflucation from the Bene- 
dictine monks of Monte-CrL'=-ino, and completed his 
studies at the university of Naples. A strong 
inclination to solitude and the rehgious life 
determined him, against the ivill of his family, to 
enter (1243) the order of Pleaching Friars founded 
by St Domime, who had been dead twenty -two 
years. In order to frustrate the attempts of his 
mother to remove him from the convent, he was 
sent away from Naples, first to Rome and then to 
Paris ; but his brotnera took him hy force from his 
conductors, and carried him to the paternal castle. 
Here he was yarded as a prisoner for two years, 
when, by the help of the Dominicans, he contrived 
to escape, and went through France to the Domin- 
ican convent at Cologne, in order to enjoy the 
instructions of the famous Alhertus Ma^ns (q.v.). 
According to another account, he owedT his release 
from confinement to the interference of the emperor 
and the pope. At Cologne he pnrened his studies 
tn such silence, that his companions gave him the 
name of the ‘Dumb Ox.’ But Albert is said 
to have predicted ‘ that this ox would one day fill 
the world with his belloiving.' In 124S, hemg 22 
years of age, he was appointed by the general 
chapter of nis order to teach at Cologne, together 
with his old master, Albert. He now began to 
puh^h his first works, commentaries on the ethics 
and the philosop^ of Aristotle. In 1252 he was 
sent to Paris. Hia masterly application of this 
philosophy to the systematising of theology, soon 
procuTM him a distingnished reputation. _ It was 
not, however, till 1257 tnat Aquinas and his f^nd 
St Bonaventura, the Franciscan, obtained their de- 
gree of doctor, as the university of Paris, under the 
infinence of William de St Amour, was hostile to 
the mendicant friars. He vindicated the principles 
of these orders in an important work ; ana, in a dis- 
utation in presence of the pope, procured the con- 
enmation of the books of his adversaries. He 
continued to lecture with great applause in Paris, 
till Urban IV. in 1281 called him to Italy to teach 
in Rome, Bologna, and Pisa. It was at this time 
he composed most of his gr^t wor^ 

Ev'en during his life Aquinas e^oyed the highest 
consideration in the church. His voice carried 
decisive weight with it ; and his scholars called him 
the ‘ Angel of the Schools’ or ‘ Angelic D^tor, ’ A 
general chapter of Dominicans in Paris made it 
obligatory on the members of the order to defend 
hi^octrines. Both Urban IV. and hia snecaaor, 
Clement IV., who were much attached to A|qain^ 
press^ upon biiw the highest ecclesiastical dignities 
in vain. So great was his modesty, and his love of 
povertj’ and study, that he refusal the archlflshopric 
of Naples. 

Like most of the other scboUtstic theologiana, 
he had no knowledge of Greek or Hebrew, 
and was almost eqimlly igpumant of hffltoiy ; 
bnt big nnmerona writinj^ unmlay an intellectaal 
power of the highest order. He gave a new ai^ 
scientific fonndation to many doctiinee_ of his 
church, especially that of tnuisob gt a n tuit ion. He 
also treated Christian mcrals according to an 
arrangement of hia own, and with a comprehensive- 
ness that procured him the title of the * Father of 
Moral PhimBophy.” The definitowss, clearness, and 
completeness of hzs method of handling theolon' 
were such that bis Suama IfietdoguB, which may be 
said to be the attempt at a complete theolo' 
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gical ssystem, remains to this day substantially the 
standard authority in the Roman Church. Another 
important work of Aquinas is ins Summa contra^ 
Gentiles, wliich deals cldefly with the principles of 
natural religion. His commentaries on Scripture 
and devotional treatises also have a high reputa- 
tion. His influence on the theological thought of 
succeeding ages w'as immense. At the council of 
Trent, the Summa was honoured with a place on the 
table by the side of the Bible. It was at Bolo^a 
tliat he began this his greatest work, bj* which 
his name will alwajs connected, but wliieli 
he never lived to complete. A legend tells how, 
wiien engaged in fervent prayer regarding thk 
book, he heard the words from his crucifix . ‘ Thou 
hast written well of me, Thomas ■ Avhat reward 
dost thou ask?' and he answered, ‘None other 
hut Thvself, 0 Lord On December 6, 1273, he 
was writing at Naples tlie 9Ut]i question of the 
third part of the Summa, when w’eakness of health 
compelled him to break off bis studies. But 
Gregorv X., wlio iiarl called a general council to 
effecT tlie union of the Greek and Latin churches, 
suniiiioned Aquinas to defend the papal cause at 
Lvons, where the council was to meet on ilay 1, 
1*274. He sec out, though suffeimg from fev'er, 
and was surprised bv death on the road at the 
Cistercian abbey of t'ossa-Nuova, March 7, 1274. 
All Europe mourned his loss. Miracles were 
said to be wrought at his funeral Universities, 
religions orders, and princes contended for the 
honour of possessing his body. It was finally 
bestowed by the pope on Toulouse, where it was 
received by *150,000 persons headed by Louis, Duke 
of Anjon. ' Aquinas was canonised by John XXII. 
in 1323, and proclaimed a ‘Doctor of the Church’ 
by Pius V, in 1567. 

The only scholastic theologian who in any degree 
rivalled Aquinas in his own age, wras the so-cadled 
‘ Snbtle Doctor,’ Duns Scotns, of the order of St 
Francis. The Franciscans naturally followed Scotns, 
and the Dominicans Thomas, and henceforward 
mediieval theologians were divided into two schools, 
Scotista and Tnomists. The divergencies which 
penetrate more or less every branch of doctrine 
depend upon the different systems of metaphysics 
or scholastic philosophy upon whieh the theologies 
were based. The differences concerned the idea of 
G<id, the operations of grace and of justification, 
the mode in which the sacraments take effect, &c. 
Popularly, Scotism is heat known for its advocacy 
of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, and for the 
doctrine, with which it is remotely connected, that 
the Incarnation would have taken place (though of 
course without suffering or death) if Adim hwd not 
sinned. The more recondite peenliairities of Scotist 
theology and philosophy are now almost entirely 
confined to the theologians of the Franciscan order. 
On the other hand, Thomism repr^ents, with few 
exceptions, the general teaching of Hie Catholic 
Church. The school is now not so much opposed 
by the Scotists as by the eclectic school of Jesuit 
theology. The first complete edition of .^uinas’s 
works was published in 17 vols. folio at Rome in 
1570. An edition was begun in 1883 under the 
auspices of Leo Xlll. St Thomas was the author 
of Poaige Lt?wua (q.v. ), and other encharistic 
hymns of tbe Roman Breviary. 

See the Lives by Vaughan (1872; new ed. 1893), 
Cavanagh ( 1890 ), "Werner, ■Costelloe, and Conway ( 1911 ) ; 
also a volume of selected translations hy O’NeiU (1909 ). 

Aquiuciini) a Roman colony at Alt-Ofen (Bu^- 
pest). 

Aqnlry« See Acre (BrazU). 

A^nita'nia, the Latin name of a part of Gaul, 
originally including the country between the Pyre- 
nees and the Garonne, peopled by Ibeiian trines, 
and hy Celtic families who settled among them. 


Augustus, when he di\'ided Ganl into four pro- 
vinces, added to Aqurtania the country lying 
between the rivers Garonne and Loire. After- 
wards it passed into the liands — first, of the West 
Goths, and then of the Franks ; and during the 
Merovingian dynasty, became an independent 
duchy. Gascony, a duchy in the extreme SW , 
became in 1054, through the extinction of the male 
line, a part of Aquitonia, which had come in the 
10th centuiy to be called Guienne, a corruption of 
its original name. In 1137 it was united to the 
crown of Fiance hy the marriage of Louis _VII. 
with Eleanoi, lieiie-s-s of Aquitaine In 1152 it 
became an English possession, through the_ mar- 
riage of Henry II. with Eleanor, whom Louis had 
divorced, and it remained an appanage of the 
English ciown until, in 1452, ChaHes VII. finally 
united it to Fiance hy the capture of Bordeaux. 

Arabesqne (Fr.), a pecuhai kind of f^tastic 
decoration, either sculptured or painted, which the 
Spanish Moors are supposed to have introduced 
into modem Europe. But the species of enrich- 
ment to which this term is now 
apphed was extensively em- 
ployed both by the Greeks and 
Romans, the latter in particular 
being masters of the style. The 
Egyptians, from whom the Moors 
probably derived their original 
notions of this and other forms 
of art, also enmloyed it in 
their monumental decorations. 

The arabesque of the Moors 
entirely excluded the figures of 
animais, the representation of 
which was forbidden by the 
Mohammedan religion, and 
confined itself to the foli- 
age, &c. of plants and trees, 
emionsly and elaborately inter- 
twined. This limitation was 
again departed from when the 
decorations were discovered on 
the walls of the baths of Titns, 
in the time of Leo X. More 
gently those in hoimes at ArabesouB Panel. 
Herculaneum and Pompeu came 
to form the models of mutation, at CkSrdoba.) 
and the modem arabesque con- 
sists usually of combinations of plants, birds, and 
animals of all kinds, including the human figure, 
and embracing not only every natural variety, but 
stepping without hesitation beyond the bounds of 
nature. The arabesques with which Raphael 
adorned the galleries of the Vatican are at once 
the most famous and the most heautifnl which the 
modem world has pioduced. See Celtic Obka- 
MENT, Mural Decobation. The word has been 
transferred to mnsic, and is the title of a well- 
known piano-piece by Schumann. 

or Ababkib (ano. Ardbraces), a town 
of eastern Anatolia, in a moimtainous and rocky 
distaiot, not far fiom the Euphrates, and on tbe 
caravan road from Aleppo to Trebizond; pop. 
7000. It owed its prosperity to the enterprise 
and industry of tbe Armenians. It is spemally 
noted for tbe manufacture of goods from English 
cotton yarn 

Arabia — called by the inhabitants Jezu*at-al- 
Arab (tbe peninsula of Arabia), by the Turks and 
Persians Arabist5,n — is the great south -western 
peninsula of Asia, and is situated 12° 40 -34° N. 
lat. , and 32° 30-60° E. long. Its greatest length 
from NW. to SE. is about 1800 miles; its mean 
breadth, about 600; its area, 1,230,000 sq. m. ; 
and its population conjectui'ed to be from 3, (^,000 
to 10,(X)0,000. Ib is bounded on the N. by the high- 
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lands of Syria and the plains of Mesopotamia (or 
by a hne fioni El ‘Arish on tJie Mediteuanean to 
the Euplnates delta), on the E. by the Peisian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Ouifi-n, on the S by the 
Arabian Sea, and on the W. by the Red Sea 
and tlie Suez Canal. Midway between Mecca and 
Medina luns the tiopic of Cancer. Ptolemy is snu- 

S osed to be the author of the famous threefold 
ivision into Arabia PetrCBa — i.e. the Arabia of 
the city of Petia, in the N\V. ; Arabia Felix, a 
mistranslation of Yemen, which means not ‘happy,’ 
but on the right — i.e. to the ancients, the entne 
peninsula (viewed fiom Alexandria), but to mediffi- 
val Moslems (facing east) the land south of 
Mecca or south-west Arabia ; and Aiabia Deserta, 
at first merely the Syrian desert, later the whole 
interim. Modem divisions are; the Sinaitic Pen- 
ins^ula (see SiNAi), between the Gulfs of Snez 
and ‘Aqaba; Jlejdz (the Bander), along the Red 
Sea, ivith Midian in the north-west; Yemen (ivith 
A sir to the north), the southern strip on the Red 
Sea ; Sadhramaut, along the south coast ; Oman, 
the south-eastern end of the peninsula ; JEl Hasa, 
along the Persian Gulf ; Neja, the Central ‘ High- 
lands.’ _ . s 

In shape Arabia is an irregular parallelogram, 
broadest at the southern end ; in cnarocter it is 
mainly African. The vast central plateau rises 
from a height of 2500 feet in the north to 7000 feet 
in the SW., and is bounded by western and 
southern mountain chains. The highest peaks 
rise in the NW., SW., and SE. comers — e.g. Jeliel 
Katherin in Sinai (85^ feet); Jebel Manar, N. of 
Aden Protectorate (10,500 feet); Jebel Akhdai in 
Oman ( 10,000 feet)— and SE. of Mecca. HejOz and 
Yemen extend from the Red Sea indefinitely towai-ds 
the interior, and consist partly of TeMma, or low hot 
country, mostly sterile, along the sea, and partly 
of the mountain district Leyond. Yemen is on the 
whole well watered, has rich and fertile valleys, 
grows coffee and cereals in the uplands, and is the 
most cultivated and most populated pait of Arabia. 
Hadhrainaut is little known, hut resembles tlie 
Hejaz in _ character. Oman is mainly mountain- 
ous, and is pajtly very feitile. Hasa is compara- 
tively level and fertdle. Large portions of Arabia 
are perfectly arid ; no river reaches the sea all the i 
year round ; one-third of the whole area may be 
accounted desert and uninhabitable. 

Our knowledge of the interior of Arabia is still 
very imperiect in detaff. The laigest portion of 
it lies in that great desert zone which stretches 
from the shores of the Atlantic to tiiose of the 
Northern Pacific. Nejd, the northern highland 
or central plateau of Arabia, is a compact settled 
district, culminating in the crescent-shaped Jebel 
Toweyk, which is inteisected by numerous valleys, 
roaring torrents during the rains, but dry depres- 
sions at other times. North of Nejd, and separated 
from it by a narrow arm of deseit, is the smaller 

S latean or Jebel Shonier, crossed by the i-anges of 
ebel Aja and Jehel Selma. Great Nafud, the 
northern desert, partly stony, and partly a hnrning 
expanse of red sand, is thinly sprinkled over with 
oases of wells and grass, serving as halting-places 
for the caravans of merchants or pilgrims. Jsnf, 
Salcaka, and other oases lie between (^reat Nafud 
and the Syrian desert in the extreme 

north. From the sonth-east of Great Nafud, Little 
Nafud runs down to join the Bub* al Khali, *the 
empty quarter’ which extends from Nejd to the 
Hadhramaut coast-range, and has been very little 
exploi“ed. The east and west coasts are dotted 
with small islands. Pilgrim and caravan routes 
converge at the holj" citora of Mec<» and Medina 
(in Hejfl.z) and the ports Jiddah and Yenbo* 
(HejSiZ), Loheia, Hodeida and Mocha (Yemen), 
Aden, Makalla (Hadhramaut), Muscat (Om&n), 


and Koweit (q.v.); at han‘a, Hail, Riy;idh, and 
; El Hofiif (chief towns of Yemen, Sboraer, Xeid, 

I and Ei Hasa). The Hejhz railway readied Medina 
in 1908 on its vaj- frtmi Damascus to Meccfi, liut 
its Hejiiz section i., deiehet. 

Political^ Sinai is part of 

Hejilz, Asir, and Yemen on the Red , Sea, and 
El Hasa on tlie Persinn Gulf, were provinces of 
Tuikey till the World War, though her hold on 
Asir especially was slight The independent Emir 
of Nejd (king of .Saudieh, or Saudi Arabia, 19.S2) 
in 191. S seized El Hasa, in 1921 Shomer or Jebel 
Shammar, in 1924-25 the Hejaz and Asir, Yemen 
is independent; Oman inoie or le-s so. Aden is a 
British settlement and protectorate, with Hadhra- 
maut as its hinterland. Koweit is unuei British in- 
fluence. TheBahreinlslandsarealso British. Kerak 
comes under the British mandate for Palestine. 

Arabia has, on the whole, an African climate- 
Though it w surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
its moon tain chains exclude in a great measure 
the modifying influence of currents of air from the 
ocean. In several parts of Arabia hardly a refresh- 
ing shower falls in the conrse of the year, and 
vegetation is almost unknown ; in otlier snltiy 
districts the date-palm is almost the only proof of 
vegetable life. Over large sterile tracts hangs a 
sky of almost unbroken serenitj'. Tlie short rainy 
season ivhich occurs on the west coast during nur 
summer months fills periodicallv the icddis ( hollow 
places) with water, wliile slight frosts mark the 
winters in the centre and north-east. During the 
hot season the Simoom (q.i.) blows, but only 
in the northern part of the land. The terraced 
districts are more favourable to culture, and pro- 
duce wheat, barley, millet, palms, tobacco, indigo, 
cotton, sugar, tamarinds, excellent coffee, senna, 
and many aromatic and spice plants, as balsam, 
aloe, myrrh, frankincense, &c. is destitute 

of forests, bnt has vast stretches of desert grass 
fragrant ndth aromatic herbs, and fomi^iing 
admirable pastnrage for the splendid breed of 
horses. Coffee, one of the most important ex- 
ports, is an indigenous product both of Arabia 
and Africa. 

In the animal kingdom an African character 
prevails generally. Sheep, goats, oxen, camels, 

I and^ horses are abundant among the settled in- 
I habitants; the wandering tribes have no oxen, 
i The noble breed of Arabian horses has been culti- 
! vated for several thousand years. The best are 
! reared in Nejd ; tliey never reach the European 
market. But the most characteristic of all animals 
in the peuinsnla is the camel, which has been both 

K etically and justly styled ‘ the ship of the desert.’ 

may be regarded as an Arabian animal, for it 
seems to be proved that it is not a native of 
Africa, bub has migrated from the peninsula with 
its master. The breed of Omfln is celebrated for 
its beauty and swiftness. Gazelles and ostriches 
frequent the oases of the deserts, where the 
lion, panther, hyena, and jackal hunt their prey. 
Monkeys, pheasants, and doves are found in the fer- 
tile districts, and flights of locusts often make sad 
devastation. Fish and turtle abound on the coast. 
Pearls are found in the Persian Gulf (especially 
round Bahrein), and motb«-of-pMirl in tne Red 
Sea. Among the minerals of Arabia may be men- 
tioned iron, copper, lead, coal, basalt, and 
asphalfcmn, and tne prerions stones, eniCTitd, car- 
nelian, agate, and onyx. Burton soiraht gold in 
Midian, but without avail. Solif, in Yemen, has 
salt-mines. 

InkabUanis. — The most interesting feature of 
the peninsula is its population. The Arab is 
of medium statme, muscular make, and brown 
complexiOT- IndepMdence looks out of his glow- 
ing eyes; by nature he is quick, sharp- witted^ 
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imagisaitive, and pp-fesionately fond of poetr;»'. pasture, exchanging sheep for what com they 
Courage, temperance, hospital\t\ , and good faith needed ; their wealth consisting in camels, sheep, 
are his leading \'irtvie') ; hut these are often marred horses, and slaves. Govemment was not, but 
bv a spirit ot rapacicj’ and sanguinaiy revenge sheiklis chosen from certain families led the 
Sis WTte or wives do ‘the work, 'keep the house, camps The usage of blood revenge, calling out 
and educate the children. the kin of the slam against the kin ot the 

Arabian life is either nomachc or settled The murderer, punished or prevented homicide, and 
wandering tribes, or Bedonin, who have, however, thus precluded alike peace and extermination, 
their allotted winter and summer campmg-grounds. Gambling and drunkenness were common, Poly- 
and a strong attachment to their oivn mode of life, gamy, and the husband s absolute power of divorce, 
entertain notion^ of the rights of primerty difiermg the common practice of burying female children 
eerioualy from those regulating the ^Vest; yet even ' alive, and many old proverbs, as ‘The best son-m- 
their most marauding tribes are not uathoat a’ law is thegra^e,’ illustrate the position of woman, 
traditional code of law and honour, the only law Arabs were incurably prone to pillage, passionately 
recognised among them ; the enforcing of it is left fond of freedom, proud of birth, hospitable, true to 
to ever\’ tribesman The settled tribes, styled then woirl, true to their tnbe or to a tribesman, 
Hadesi and Fellahs, are despised hv the Bedonin, right or wrong, against the world. Scaicely ever 
who scorn to intermarry even with tlie few artisans was any tnhe at peace uith all its neighoouis. 
that accompany every tnbe. The Bedouin are Bnt one bond of union w^ the annual fair of 
seveial times outnumliered by the settled popnla- Ok&dh, ne^ Taif, a day’s journey east from 
tion, and therefore mast not be regarded as normal Mecca, which lasted all the pilgrmage month, 
Arabs, who are adventurous, commercial, and and at which hoKe races, gymnastic sports, and 
willing to become sailors. Yet mountain and poetic contests relieved the seriousness of trade, 
desert harriers and patnarchal anarchy make Mohammed, to prevent the feuds kindled by these 
Arabia the ‘ anti-industrial centre of the world,’ cont^ts, put an end to the fair. Another bond 
wiiere passing centuries bring no improvements was the l^aba, the small rude temple of unknown 
save such as are forced on it by foreigners. The antiquity at Mecca, wherein the tnbal idols were 
export of coffee, dates, figs, spices, and drags, eollectei In Mohammed’s youth, these numbered 
though still considerable, is said to be only a 365. Late in the 6th century the Koreish tnbe 
shadow of the old commerce which existed before became foremost at Mecca, and guardians of the 
the circumnavigation of Africa. Arabia has few Kdaha This post had ever been an object of 
manufactures, hut carries on a transit-trade in rivalry and war among the tribes of both north 
foreign fabrics, besides importing these to some and south, giving not only a religions pre-eminence 
extent for its own necessities, h^ncation is over aU Ar^ia, hut the disposal of the offerings of 
mostly confined to that within the household, gold, silver, or of other kinds, accmnnlated in the 
where, however, a boy is instructed in reading temple, a fund which was mcreased by commerce 
and writing, in grammar, history, and poetry, and on the Red Sea coast. To rehygion, destined to 
where he is tomned to habits of pohteness and play so decisive a part in Arabian history, Arab 
self-restraint. In the few higher pnhhc schools, nature is not much addicted. Before Islam, the 
writing, grammar, and rhetoric compose the whole prinutive Sabseanism was forgotten, or miserably 
curricinum The government is patriarchal, and degenerate; the tribal idols, stones, fetishes of 
the chief men of the various tribes have the title simplest kinds, and jiiin, were worshipped, and 
of Emir, Sheikh, or, in a religious sense, Im^. Allah, ‘the God,’ was vaguely acknowledged. 
Their function appears limit^ to leading the But two monotheistic religions had cast roots 
troops in the time of war, to levying tnbute, among the tribes. Many Jews had immigrated 
imd to the administration of justice.' A spirit of into Arabia after the destruction of Jemsalem, 
liberty in the people modera,^ authority of and had made many proselytes, especially in 
their chieftains. Arab nationalism is of recent Yemen, whither the Abyssinian conquerors had, 

g oyrth. A shadowy con.stitntion "was set up in in the 4th century, brought Christianity. In 
ej&z in 1926. north Central ArsLoia this religion had found 

Rt5tory,-~The Arabs are of two main races. The eaxher access. In Mecca, Mohammed was bom 
one occupying the north half of the country is con- of the Koreish tribe in 671, the year of the 
yeniently called the Ishmaelitic ; the other, cover- Elephant, when the Abyssinians of Yemen had 
ing the southern half, is called the Yoktanic if we brought elephants to tne unsuccessful siege of 
use_ the Hebrew word — the Kahtanic if we use Mecca. Taught by the merits and shocked hy 
their own — and is in Arabia regarded as the pure the corruptions of those two religions, and by the 
old Arab stock. The origin of the Kahtanites is lack of anything better, he, after a while, intro- 
probably African. In prenistoric times they issued duced by the sword his ewn doctrines, thus form- 
from Yemen, the most highly civilised part of the ing the grand epoch in Arabian history, and hring- 
penins^a, in powerful colonies to OmSn and ing Arania into close connection with the general 
Ce^tim Arabia. history of civilisation. His flight (Hegira) m July 

If blessed is the country that has no annals, 622, on being driven from Mecca to Medina, where 
pMuliarly blessed was Arabia before Islam, for he gathered his first body of adherents, forms the 
history of the Arabs was the songs of Moslem era. Now, for the first time, the people 
me Lards’ In 24 B.C. ./EHus Gallns, prefect of of Arabia became united under one sceptre and one 
Augustus, attacked Yemen unsuccess- creed, and powerful enough to erect new empires 
fully. Tiajm appropriated rame extreme northern in the three quarters of the world ; in Palestine, 
on the empire, but they were re- Mesopotamia, and Persia ; in Egypt and the north 
stored after his death. Persia, too, intruded ovm- of Africa ; iu Spain. The dominion of the Arabs, 
trm neaxest _ frontier. In the 4tli century the from the time of Mohammed to the fall of the 
A^ssmians invaded Yemen, not for the first time, khalifate of Baghdad in 1268, or even to the expul- 
they long ruled it. Again, in 629, a large aion of the Moors from Spain in 1492, is an impor- 
Abyssmian army subdued l^men, and held th^ fcant period in the history of civilisation (seeMooHS, 
ground for 76 years. But HejAz, the Barrier, proved Khalif ). But the movements that had such great 
^pen^rable a^inst Peraa, Egypt, Rome, and effects on the destanies of other natioiiB, left the 
Byzantiuin. The Arabs lived then more after the peninsula itself in an exhausted and neglected 
manner of the Bedouins at the present tim^ in condition. The monotonous darkness and storms 
tents of hair or woollen cloth, following the of paiaiarchal anaxchy ore broken, during the next 
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thousand years by few events of importance. | and inscriptions, of which the letters were noven 
The invasion of Abu Taber, leadei of the Car- into forms v/hich suited them for arciiitecturai 
mathian sect (died 950), from tlie Euphrates, left uses. At first Saracenic art partook lar^^ely of the 
no remnant of the khalifate, and little of ortho- 


dox Islam. Aiabia was broken up into indepen- 
dent principalities. The Turks subdued Yemen 
in the 16th century, and weie expelled in the 17th. 
Om&n in the 16th and 17th centuries was m 
Portuguese hands ; the Dutch gained and lost 
many points; the Peisians were driven out by 
Ahmed ibn Sa‘M in 1759, who thns became 
sultan of Oman. About 1760 Mohammed-ibn- 
AM-il-Wahhab, in Nejd, came forwaid as 
restorer of primitive Islam. The sword of his 
convert Sa'hd gave the "Wahhabis (q.v.) dominion 
from the frontiers of Mecca to the Peisian Gulf. 
After his death Mecca and Medina were soon 
added. The Wahhabi empire was shatteied 
(1813-18) by Mohammed Ah, viceroy of Egypf^ 
but almost immediately restored itself. Oman, 
however, had regained independence under its 
native sultan. Shomer, to a considerable extent 
Christian, had, in the beginning of the 8th century, 
successfully resisted the Omayyad khalifa ; had 
probably become nominally Moslem, then really 
heathen ; was absorbed by the Wahhabis, freed 
itself when they fell, but failed to resist them in 
1921. Hasa also freed itself, hut, after an obstinate 
resistance, was leconqnered. Turkey occupied it 
in 1875, and made it pait of the saniak of Nejd. 
After Mohammed Ali’a shoili independence, Yemen 
and the Hejaz were restored to Turkey by treaty 
in 1841. Indian interests in paiticular led to 
Britain’s occupying Aden (1839) and othei points 
on the coast Turkish power, already weak, was 
overthrown by the war of 1914-19. The Emm of 
the Hejiz proclaimed himself king is 1916, and, 
till the Wahhabis (q v ) of Nejd overran his country, 
his family seemed to divide "with them the hope of 
welding the Arabs into a great united nation. 

Authorities on Arabia are Pooooke, Niebuhr, Burck- 
hardt, "Wallin, Burton, Welsted, Hurgronje, HalSvy, 
Huber, Seetzen, Entmg, Blunt, Doughty, Zweuier, 
Muail, Hogarth, Bury, Philby, Cheesman, Lawrence, 
Thomas. See also Mohamkbd, Hajj, MmiAimxs, 
Moohs, "Rwn Sea, Pehsian Gulf, Aden, Muscat; the 
artideB referred to above ; and tboae on other regions 
inhabited by Arabs ('Iraq, Palestine, Syria, and the 
conntnea of North Africa ). 

Araliiaa Architecture dates from long aft® 
the time of Mohammed; the Arabs or Moslems 
were not a temple-building people, but through 
intercourse with western nations, desired to give 
their religion avisible embodiment, like the churches 
of the Christiana They had accordingly to eng^ 
architects and wmrkmen from Byzantium ; and their 
earliest mosques were thus erected in the style oi 
the late empire, the dispositions^ of the building 
being adjusted to suit the requirements of 
wnrRhip- By degrees, the court usually placed in 
front 01 the Chrmtian church became enlarged and 
surrounded with arcades, while the church was 
diminished in size and importance, and was repre- 
sented merely Ity a deeper arcade. Such are the 
early mosques of Cairo, erected durmg the first two 
centuries of the Hegira, between 622 and 900 A.D. 
It is noticeable that in these bnildings the arches aie 
all of the pointed form, which seems to have been 
of very ancient use in the East. This was after- 
wards modified into the horseshoe shape which is 
peculiarly characteristic of Saracenic 9Xt. Gradu- 
ally a new and fanciful ornamentation known as 
Arabesque (q.v.) was added to the recognised feat- 
ures of Gre^ and Roman edifices. The exclusion 
of fl-nitna.T figures, which their abhorrence of the 
very appearance of idolatry nece^tated, confined 
the Mohammedan artiste to the imitarion of vege- 
table productions, varied by geometrical patted 



The Mosque of Eait Bey. Cairo. 
(Prom a Photograph by Fnth.) 


styles of the countries into which the Mohammedan 
religion was introduced, but gradually a style more 
or less homogeneous was evolved, of which fine 
examples are found in Persia, India, Afnca,, and 
Spain, and of which the influence continues to the 
present d^. In India, this style finds expression 
in the magnificent tombs of the Tatar mlers, with 
their wonderful domes and graceful minarets (see 
Agra). The gateways are also of great size, with 
much omanient In Spain, the Moors erected 
many im^rtant buildings, from the mosqne of 
Cdrdoha, TOgnn by Abd-el-Rahman in 7^, which 
resembles those of Cairo in general idea, to the 
Alhambra at Granada, erected in the I4tb century 
during the decadence of the Moorish mle.^ Many 
of these, beautifnl and elaborate in design, are 
unfortunately built with brick and stucco, and 
have yielded to the infinence of time. The style 
of the Moors, after their ennlsknir IcmgcontinQ^ 
to infinence that of the Christians, especially in 
sonthem Spain. See books by Bi voira ( trans. 1 91S), 
Briggs (19^), Richmond (19%), C'resswell (1932). 

Arabian Besentr a rocky nawntainons waste 
in Egypt, between the NBe and the Bed Sea Its 
qnames were impc^riant in ancient times. Along 
^le coast some peaks exceed 6000 feet. 

Sto Red Sea. 

Arabian iamewee and lAteratare. 
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Tue nomadic tiilies, livinf^ under tlie patiiarclial 
rule of their sheikhb, po-jaessed everj'lliing that 
was favourahle to the giowth of a simple and 
natmal poetij’. They liatl quick and vivid feel- 
ings and a licli, glowing fancy, whicli, opeiaung 
upon the perils, the hardships, and stiange con- 
federate life they led in those barren sand-deserta. 
and among naked rocks, could hardly fail to call 
forth a wild and vigorons min strelsy. Before the 
time of ilohamraed, the Arabians tad celebrated 
poets who sang the feuds of tribes, and the praises 
of heroes and fair women. During the great fairs at 
Mecca and Okidh, poetic contests were held before 
the people as at the Grecian games ; and the poems 
to w^cn the prize was awarded were re-wrirten in 
golden characters, and snspendeil in or on the 
Kdaha at Mecca, and are therefoie termed Moal- 
lalzat, ‘suspended’ They are remaikable for their 
pathos, soaring conceptions, richness of imagery 
and phraseologj', free and unconstrained spirit, anti 
the glow of their love and hate. Among the 
famous poets of this early penod are Nabegha 
and others, wdiose works were translated and 
published by De )Sacy in his Chrcstomathie Arabe, 
and Kaab-ben-Zoliair, who lived to celebrate the 
praises of the prophet Mohammed 
But Arabian literature began a new career with 
Mohammed, though his Koi4n eontaina not one 
precept favourable to literature or science. Dnr- 
mg the first eighty years of their conquests, when 
th^ had extended their dommion from Egypt to 
India, and from Lisbon to Samarkand, nothing 
can ire said of their culture and refinement A 
fanatical desire of conquest prevailed. Gradually, 
however, the taste for elegant pleasures arose 
during the repose that followed conquest, and the 
conquerors served themselves heirs to the civilisa- 
tion that was perishing around them. With the 
Abhaside khalifs, literature, science, and art arose 
(750 A.D.)j when the klialifate fell (1258), they 
entered on their decline. They were generously 
fostered under the splendid sAvay, fiist of Aliuansor 
(754-75), and afterwards of the celebrated Haionn 
Al-Rasclild (H^n Al-Raslild, 786-808). Learned 
men were invited to their courts from many 
countries, and remunerated for their labours with 
princely munificence ; the works of the best Greek, 
Syriac, and old Persian imters were translated 
into Arabic, and spread abroad in numeious 
copiea The Khalif AI-Mamhn, ivho reigned from 
8lS to SSSj offcrGd to the Greek emperor five 
tons of ^Id and a perpetual treaty of peace, 
on condition that the philosopher Leo would 
^ allowed for a time to give him instruction. 
Under the swav of the same Al-Mamtn, excel- 
lent schools were founded in Baghdad, Basra, 
Uokliariii and Kufa ; while large libraries "vrere 
collected at Alexandria, Baghdad, and Cairo. In 
Spam, the high school of Cdrdoba rivalled the 
fame of Baghdad, and generally, in the 
lOth century, the Aiabs appeared everyw’here as 
the preaervere and distributers of knowledge. For 
this period of Arab glory correspomfa exactly to 
that of Europe’s deepest darkness, when Italy had 
DO philosopher but tiie French pope, Sylvester 11. 
(died 1^3), whose learning, obtained from the Arabs 
of Coixloba, earned him the name of necramancer. 
.rapus from France and other European countries 
then began to repair to Spain in great numbers, to 
^dy mathematics and medicine under the Arabs 
There were fourteen academies, with many pre- 
paratory and upper schools in Spain, and five ^rv 
considerable public libraries When 300 volnm4 
were a grwt librarv for a rich monastery, the 
library of the Khalif Bakem IL of Spain {died. 977) 
^ntamed, it is ^d, more than 600,000 volumes, 
ihvs state of culture, when compared with that 
prevalent before Mohammed, shows a rapidily of * 


progress; in knowledge almost as remarkable as the 
career of Arabian conquest 

The Arabs de-pised the languages of Greece and 
Rome, abhoiied their poets tor their heathenism, 
and disliked their temperate dignity of style ; but 
in science the Aiabs weie willing learners, and 
rendered important sei vices. Arabic words still 
employed in science — such at> algebra, alcohol, 
azimnth, zenith, nadir, Avith many names of stars, 
Ae. — remam as indications of their influence on the 
early intellectual culture of Europe. But geo- 
gi-aphy owes most to them during the middle ages. 
Conquest, widened political connection, trade and 
the dutv of pilgrimage, impelled them to this study. 
The oltf Aiab treatises on geogi’^hy, and woiks of 
travels m several countries by Ion FodhMn ( died 
921), the fugitive African khalif, Edrisi (c2rca 115.3), 
Ibn Jobaii (died 1217), Abiilfeda, prince of Hamatli 
(died 1331), Ibn Batnta (died" 1377), Albimni 
the historian, and others, are still intei eating and 
valuable. 

Of what happened m the world before Islam, the 
Arabs cared to know nothing but the lives of the 
patriarchs and prophets, and a little of Persian his- 
tory ; bnt the nisto^’^ of the world after Islam arose 
was studiously cultivated. After the dawn of the 
10th century, history became a favourite study of the 
Arabs. The first that attempted a universal” suiwey 
of the subject were Maslidi ( died 957 ), iu his Golden 
Meadows; the Persian Tdbari (died 923), whose 
annals, of great bulk and value, were published 
by De Goeje and others in Leyden in 1879-1901, 
and Eutychius, Chnabian patriaich of Alexandria 
(died 950). These were followed by AbulfArai or 
Bai Hebneus, pbiloaophei and also theologmn, 

‘ the phcEni.v of liis age ; ’ and George Elmakin 
(flonnahed in Egypt in the ISfcli centuiy), hotli 
Chiistians , Abulfeda ; Nuvaiii, vho wiote a 
cyclopsedia {circa 1331): Makrizi, who wrote 
the history of Egypt (died 1441), and others. See 
Wustenfeld’s Geschichtschreiher der Aimfter (1882), 
and translations by Quatremhre. 

Arabian theology and jurisprudence ai’e inti- 
mately connected, and both fonnded on the Kor&n ; 
hut are by no means so simple and uniform as is 
gener^y supposed. Speculation first began to 
prevail during the Ommiade dynasty, and the 
Aristotelian philosophy to be studied by the Arabs. 
As a consequence, the vague statements of the 
Koran were soon variously interpreted, and a host 
of sects gradually arose. Of these, four only are 
regarded as orthodox, leaving not less thu -n seventy- 
two heretical, whose discordant tenets are stated m 
the work of Shahrestam ( trans. by Cureton, London, 
1842). The four orthodox sects arose in the Sth 
centu^, and are : the Hantfites, who do not reject 
tradition, but subordinate it to reason ; the 
ShAfiites, who entirely refuse the aids of reason and 
philosophy in their treatment of theology ; the 
Kambalitra and tbe MMecMtes, who allow specula- 
tion on points where there is no tradition. The 
collection of traditions known as tbe Suifina gives 
an account of the sayings and doings of MnhnTn - 
med, and, though pedantic in its details, is in 
substance more valuable than the Korfln. The 
inteipretation of the Korfin constitutes the Princi- 
pe part of education in theological jurispruaence. 
The most celebrated of the commentators are 
Zam^khshori, rationalistic, and BaidhAwi, ortho- 
dox. Consult Tomauw, Das MoslemiscJie Hecht 
(1885). _ 

Arabian philosophy, which was of Greek origin, 
held the same relation to the Kordn as the Scholas- 
ticism of the middle ages did to the Christian 
Soi^tures — that is, it was regarded as the servant 
of fmth. The chief study of the Arabs was the 
Writing of Aristotle, who became known in Spain, 
and subsequently iu all Western Europe, through 
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translations from Arabic into Latm ; though the 
Arabs themselves only knew the Greek philosopher 
in translations made during the time or the Abba- 
sides Especial attention was paid to lomc and 
metaphysics. The most distinguished or their 
plulosophical •\VTiters are . the honoured leader, 
Alkindi of Basra, who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the 9th century ; ALfarabi, who -wrote a 
work on Fu'st Principles m 954; Avicenna (died 
1036), who combined the study of logic and meta- 
physics -with that of medicine, and made consider- 
able progress in chemistry, nosology, and medical 
botany ; AJghazali (died m Baghdad, 1111 ) ; Abu- 
beki-ibn-Tofail (died in Seville, 1190); and bis 
pupil, Averroes, greatly esteemed as an expositor 
of Aiistotle. See Sur les Nicoles Philosophiques 
chez les Arabes, by Schmolders (Paiis, 1842); 
Renan, Aven'o^ et VAverroisme (1850); Horten, 

A rahische Philosophie ( 1922 ). 

Many of these illustrious Arabian philosophers 
were also physicians. The science of medicine is 
essentially a creation of the Aiabs, to whom the 
oldest sources of knowledge — that of the Indian 
physicians — had been early opened. Chemical' 
pharmacy (see Alchemy) was created by the 
Aiubs. Pharmacy and materia medica naturally 
led to botany and chemisCiy. Foi tbiee centuries 
— fi’ora the Stli to the 11th — a rich scientiflc culture 
pievailed. Schools of philosophy and medicine 
yirang up at Jondisahur, Baghdad, Isfahan, 
Fliuzahad, Bokhara, Kufa, Basra, Alexandria, 
Cdidoha, &c. In all depai-tuients of medical science 
a gi’eat advance was made, except in anatomy (the 
Kora.u foi bidding the dissection of Imman bodies). 
The most famous -wxiteia on medicine aie Rkzi 
(Rlia/es) of Baghdad (c. 922) ; Alkindi ; Avicenna 
(980-1037), who wrote the Canon of Medicine^ for 
a long time the only handbook on the subject; 
Abulkaaem of Cdrdoba (died 1107) ; and Averroes 
(1126-98 ), who -wrote a complete system of medicine 

In mathematics, the Arabs made great advances 
by the introduction from India of the numerals and 
mode of notation now in use, of the sine instead 
of the choid in trigoiiometiy (thanks to Albat&ui), 
and of a more extended application of algebra. 
While alchemists, searching for the elixir of life and 
the philosopher’s stone, were founding chemistry, 
astrologers were enriching astronomy, which -was 
zealonsly studied in the famous schools and 
observatories of Baghdad and Cdrdoha. Alhazfin 
-wrote upon op-tics. The Almagest or_ Sys-tem or 
Astronomy by Ptolemy was translated into Aramc 
as early as 812. In the 10th century, Albatfim, the 
greatest of Arabian astronomers, a ^Mean by 
religion, and horn in Haran ( died^929 ), observed -^e 
advance of the line of the apsides in -we ear^ s 
orbit. Abnl-Hassan-Ali -wro-te on astronomical 
instrumen-tB in the 13th century. ,,, , , , 

Besides these advances in the solid branches of 
knowledge, the genius of the Arabs contmuaJly 
flowered into poetry. Numerous poets spr^g up 
in all lands where the children of the desert had 
carried their irresistible faith. Their verM, h<^- 
evBT, was not like the rude, simple :^^y of a 
purely patriarchal people ; it gradu^y oJhM its^ 
to the prevailing culture, and t<mk, especi^y m 
the golden epoch of Arabian civilisation, a higmy 
artistic form. None have been more mgmy 
esteemed than Motanehhi (killed 9^) ^d Aou- 
Tem6m (died 846), who compiled the old poems 
. that compose "the Hamftsah. Fanw^, tw, are 
the satirist Abul-014 (died 1067), tha Egyptian 
Busiri, whose Bordah is a eutogy irfMohai^m, 
and two Syrians, El-ROmi (died 896) and -the 
profound Ibn Fflnd (died 1236.; his Diwdn was 
published at Beirflt, 1874). Hamadam (died 1007) 
introduced novels in rhyming prose like «iat 
of the Kor&n, and wrote four hundred of them 


under the name of MaqdmAt Hariri 11*21 ^ 

brought this form of literature to perfection. 
A^zeddin (died 12791 wrote an ingenirju> aUe^io- 
rical poem, ‘ The Bird^ and the Flower-.' .Asides 
these, a -rngulaily wild and fantastic prose litera- 
ture made iti appearance, in which the craving 
for the wonderful and gorgeous, so characteristic of 
the restless, adventurous "Arabs, was richly grati- 
hed. Romances and legendary tales abounded. 
The most famous of the=e are : the A mhian Night,' 
EnteHainmmts (q.v j, The Exploits ofAntar (pub. 
BuI^il 1869), The Exploits of the Champione, and 
The Exploits of Bibdrs. The taste for proverbs, 
fables, and biography was extensively indulged. In 
fact, -with the exception of the drama, condemned by 
the Prophet, there was no sort of literature that the 
Arabs did not attempt. The trouveres of Northern 
France, the troubadours of Provence, the inspirers 
of Italy, and the romancers of medieval Europe 
owed much to the Arabs, whose influence on modem 
literature still endures. The tales of fays, charms, 
sorceries, and the whole gorgeous machinery of 
enchantment, passed into the poetir of the West. 
During the middle ages of European history, several 
of the moat populai and widely-spread books canie 
from or thiough the Arabs ; such as The Aerm IVfse 
Masters, and 'The Fables of Bidmi (q.v.), though the 
Arabians themselves hoiTO wed largely from Persian 
stories and Gieek fables. See Clouston's Arnbie 


Poetry for English Readers (1881); Nicholson s 
Literary Bistory of the Arabs [\^’i •, newed. 1930). 

All this culrore of the early ages of Moham- 
medaniain presents a strong contrast to the ignor- 
ance which now prevails among the Arabs. The 
brutal fanaticism of the Turks nipped the blooming 
promise of the East ; sunk in stnpid indolence, the 
peoples await in apathetic resignation their deliver- 
ance and return to higher modes of life. Idteratnre 
furnishes now nothing worthy of notice. Learning 
spends itself principally in commentaries and 
scholia, in scholastic discusrions on the sabject- 
matter of dogmatics and jurisprudence, and in 
tedious grammatical disquisitions concerning the 
old Aialnc speech, generally acute and subtle, hut 
always unprofitable and unenlivening. The swift 
and mobile genius of the East has departed, and 
pedan-tic dullness has usurped its place. There are 
‘ Dryasdusts’ even in the desert. A few modern 
writers have attempted, with more or less success, 
to imitate European forms of thought _ and senri- 
ment. Of these may he mentioned Michael Sab- 
bagh of Syria ; the Sheikh Eefaa of Cairo ; Naaif- 
01 Beirfit, who -wrote the criticM obsen-a- 
dons in De Sac/s edition of Hariri {Epistola 
Cntica, Leip. 1848); B. Bistfini in his cyclopadia 
(Beirut, 1875). 

Arabic also possesses a Christian and Jewish 
literature, which, however, is chiefly eccIeslasticaL 
I-fcs principal ornaments are Eutychins, Ehnaktu, 
and Abnlmraj. Translations of the Old T^tament 
were made, not from the Hebrew, but from roe 
Septuagint, or ^m Latin versions. In the middle 
ages, tn© Spanish Jews employed Arabic for their 
learned compositioiis ; and sever^ of the most im- 
portant works of Moses Mahnonides, for example, 
were ori™ally written in that tongne. Consult 
on Araluan literature, D’Herh^ot’s 
Orientale; KremeFs Kulturgesekieide det iMmte 
(1876-7); Zenker’s Bibiioih^ Orienialu 
61); and Ibn Mi&q’s Kit6lhal-Fiim^, the oldest 
Arab cyclopsedia of literatore, oi about KKX) > d., 
published by Fli^ (2 vtda. L^. 1871-2). . 

The Arabic Imigwgs, it has been remarked, is 
at once both ricA and poor. It is ^necessmily 
destitute (d hmumwalde words describing those 
ideas and obieets whkh tmlv civihsarion 
develop or prodnce; Imt, on the other hand, roe 
rich and nhnlde of the Arabians has multn- 
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plied, txj an almost inciedible extent, the &3’no 
uyms of their desert-ton, ^oie, so that in some cases 
hundreds of expressions are fonnd for the same 
thing. Arabic belongs to the so-called Semitic 
family of languages, among ivhicli it is dis- 
tinguished for its antiquity and soft flexible 
grace. Through the Kor&n, the dialect of an 
Ishmaelitic tribe, the Koreish, became the pie 
dominant language of liteiatuie and commerce 
throughout the irhole extent of tlie Arabian 
dominions. Hiniyaritic from Abyssinia, closely 
akin to the ancient Ethiopic, is known, as yet 
only by a few inscriptions, &c. Aiab poems 
till 750 consisted mostly of from two to one 
hundred and twenty lines of one rhyme. There- 
after was developed an exact and complex piosody 
Al-Janhari, who died in 1009 A.D., drew up*^n 
dictionaiy of the pure Arabic speech, which he 
entitled Al-SiJiah (‘ Purity’), anil wliich is held m 
high estimation to this day. Moliaimucd-ben- 
Yakhb-al-Finizabddi. who died m 1414, was the 
author of au Arabic Tlie^aums, entitled AhKAmus 
(‘The Ocean’), which is the best lexicon in the 
language, and has consequently been translated 
into Persian and Turkish Jordshani has ex- 
plained, in alphabetical order, the meaning of the 
teclmical terms used in Arabic art and science. 
His work was published by Flugel (Leip. 1845), 
under the title of Dejitutiones. Meidani made a 
large collection of Arabic ‘ saws,’ apophthegms, 
&c., which was published by Frejdag (Bkmn, 1838). 
Through tlie conquests of the Arabs ia ,Sicily and 
Spain, their language became known in Europe ; 
bat notwithstanding the numerous traces of its 
influence in various European tongues, it became 
forgotten after the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. The first Enroj^an scholars who earnestly 
took up the subject were the Dutch, in the 17th 
centime; after them, the Germans, French, and 
Englism _ The more learned theological students 
consider it a necessary part of thmr education. 
Maltese IS an Arabic dialect, akin to the Mozarabic 
of the Spanish Moors. In Turldsh plainly, and 
even in Malay, the traces of Arabic appear. In 
Persian every fourth, and in Hindustani every 
fifth word is Arabic. In recent times the purely 
negro Mpulation of the central and western 
Snd&n have, in receiving Islam, made consider- 
able progrras in civilisation and the knowledge 
of Ambic. The Arabic langnage is never printed 
hut in the ancient claasicd form, of which idle 
Kor^n ia regarded as the unapproachable standard. 
Classical Arabic is spoken m northern Central 
Arabia, differences increasing wdth distance. Else- 
where the language haa lost, as Hebrew had lost 
before the oldest hooks of the Bible were written, 
the fin^ vowels distinctive of case in nouns, and 
person in verbs. Egyptian or Syrian Arabic is less 
pure than the native, hut more pure than the Arabic 
^oken from Tripoli to Morocco. Wright’s Arabic. 
Grammar (new edition) is one of the best extant ; 
Lane’s Ardbic-English Lexicon is a standard work ; 
and Badger’s English-Arahic Lexicon. (1881) is also 
excellent. The grammatical and lexicographical 
works of Caspaii, Freyfcag, Fleischer, and De Sacy, 
are moat important. See Semites. 

Arabic Like aU Semitic wrifung, this 

proceeds from right to left. It is borrowed from 
the old Syriac, and wp probably introduced into 
Arabia by Christian missionaries about the time of 
Mohammed. In its oldest form it is called Enfic, 
from the town of Hula, on the Euphrates, where 
the transcription of the HorSn was busily carried 
on. Its characters are rude and coarse, and it has 
particular symbols for onlysixteen of the twenty- 
^ht Arabic consonants. This writing, neverthe- 
less, wntiuned to be employed for 300 years, and 
for coins and inscriptions even later; but m the 10th 


century it was displaced for common purposes by a 
cuiTent handirriting, the Keskla, introduced by Ihn 
Mokla. This ls the character still in use, more or 
less modified, by all nations that have adopted the 
Mohammedan religion. In it, the consonants ■which 
resemble each other are distinguished by pomts, 
and the vo'wels by strokes over and under the line ; 
but in ^ylltmg and printing, the vowels ai-e com- 
monly omitted 

The follo'uung passage, the translation of John 
iiL 16 as published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society-, will sIioav the character (see also 
Alphabet). It may be thus transliterate : 
LianncJtii hakatha ahabh Allah el’alain, haUa bathal 

tbnaku ehcahid Ikai la yahlik hull man yu'min 

hihi Lai takun lahu elhayyat elahadiyat. 

S i « 9 

ado! Jjw) aJLI! IaGj jcJ^ 

ts j 

Arabian Niffbts’ Entertainments (A// 
Laylah wa LayTah, 'A Thousand Nights and a 
Night’), in Christian lands, the best known product 
of Arabian literature Hie name and plan of 
this work ore very ancient. Mashdi in his famous 
history. Golden Meadous, ^vritten in 943, men- 
tions the Persian Hez^r Afsfine, translate' into 
Arabic -with the name A Thousand Nights and 
a Night. hlohamme-ihn-IahAq, in hia work Al 
Fihnst, written in 087, mentions the Persian 
work as well known to him, and as containing 
about two hundre tales divided into a thousand 
nights. He thus relates its origin. A Persian king 
used to marry a new bride every day, and put her 
to death next momiug. One 'wife was Shahrazfid 
(Schehei'azade), who nad unders'bajidiDg and dis- 
cretion. As they sat together she began a tale, 
and late at night she broke it off at such an inter- 
esting point that the king next morning spared her 
life, and at night begged her to continue her tale. 
So she did a thonsano^nights. Meantime she bore 
him a child. Presentmg the child to him, she told 
him of the craft she had used ; and the king, whose 
love she had now gained, admired her policy and let 
her live. Mohammed adds that the hook was 
■written for the Princess Homai, daughter of Bahman 
Artaxerxes, and that it had been ■translated into 
Arabic ■with alterations, some new tales heiag snh- 
stituted for old. 

The much-hefahled Princess Homai is half 
mythical, like the Bahylonian Semiramis, an 
accredited doer of many things whose author is 
unknown. Masfidi -tells -that her mo-ther was a 
Jewess whom Bahman had married, and who 
delivered her pecm^e from bondage : in short, she 
was the Esther oi Israelitish tradi-fion. But Per- 
sian poets and Arabian historians do not make it 
clear whether -the name Shahrazd.d belonged -to the 
mother or the daughter. Tdhari call a !l^ther the 
mother of Bahman Artaxerxes ( Longunanus ) ; this 
is implied in the biblical story, as Ahasuerus seems 
to be Hebrew for Xerxes. 

The occasion of the book •written for -the Princess 
Homai resembles the story -told in the Hebrew* 
Bible about Esther, her mother or grandmo-ther, 
W some Persian Jew two or three centuries B.O, 
The likenesa ia closer between the biblical story 
and that of Shahraz&d as it appears in -idle Arabian 
Nights, the surviving repreaentatiTe of the Persian. 
Thousand and One Nights. In both, tibie Persian 
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kinff is offended T^itb his queen ; from the Persian 
hook \re cannot tell 'vvhy ; m the Hebrew, 
because she has insulted him at a banquet before 
his princes and lords ; in the Arabian, for a fouler 
reason In all tliree, thereafter, the Idn" has a 
new wife dady. The Persian and the Ar^ic con- 
sign her nest morning to death ; the Hebrew merely 
to the seclusion of the harem. All three tell that 
the kmg at length honoured as queen the one that 
gained his lasting love ; the Arabic makes her the 
^and-vizier's daughter; the Hebrew, the vizier’s 
foster-daughter. The Persian ascribes to her her 
people’s deUveiance from bondage ; the Hebrew, 
their salvation from massacre ; the Arabic origi- 
nates her hardy resolution to marrj' the blood- 
thirsty king in her zeal to save the daughters of her 
people. In all three the king is charmed at night 
■with recitals from the past. In the Persian story 
she is aided by the king’s housekeraer, in the 
Ai-abian by her o'wn sister, in the Hebrew by the 
kin g’s chamberlain. 

A quotation by Makiizi from Ibn Said of 
about 1250, mentions the Thousand and One, 
Nights as a romantic work. Meantime the 
work seems to have, in the course of cen- 
turies, had the experience of a celebrated pair of 
hose which lost their identity by universal patch- 
ing, and to have been edited into its present form 
almut 1450 in Egypt, and most probably in Cairo 
How much of the Princess Homai’s book remains 
in it we cannot tell, nor where to look for this 
remainder. The Peisian origin of some of the tales 
is e'vident ; equally evident the Indian ori^ of 
others, notivithstanding the location in Baghdad, 
and the piesence of the Khalif Haroun Al-Ruachid. 
But in a great part of the work both form and 
matter appear -fco be Arabian. The foundation of 
many tales in history or legend or older tales limits 
their age. The stoiy of the city whose inhabitants 
ore turned iuto fishes, the ChriOTons into blue, the 
Magians into red, the Jews into yellow, the Mos- 
lems into white, cannot -well be olcfer than the year 
1301, when the saltan of Egypt, to distinguish 
true believers from infidels, ordered Christians to 
wear blue turbans, and Jews yellow, while white 
-turbans were reserved for Moslems alone. The 
story told by the purveyor of the sultan of Kashgar 
is taken, and considerably spoiled in the taking, 
from the Chronicle of Ibn-AI-Jauzi, who died in 
1200. It is the story of Qamar, slave of tbs 

g rincess mother of Moqtadir, who was Khalif 
■om 910 to 932. Others are traced by Lane. 

The Thousand and One Nights h^ never been 
patronised or protected by -the literary classes 
of the East. The puritanical spirit of high 
Mohammedan literature demands an apology from 
any merely entertaining author for not better em- 
ploying his time. The Thousand and One Nights 
accordingly bears the penaltj’^ of being neither 
religious nor scientific, its style is mean ; it has 
been much handed about in frE^ments among the 
oomparatively uneducated ; tom by professional 
story-'tellers so as to suit -the rough audiences of 
Eas^m -bo-wns ; and copied from such men’s dicta- 
tion, individual 'taste or fancy filling many a blank. 

Various editions differ considerably in the telling 
and order of the stories. The best are the not welt 
printed Bnl&q edition, the very similar hut well- 
printod Calcutta edition of 1839, and the Breslau 
edition. No MS. appears to be older than 1548, 
the date of that usm by Antoine Galland. His 
French translation, publimed in Paris, 1704r^, in 
12 vols., was long supposed to bathe fruit of his 
own imagination. It much misrepresents his 
ori^nal, and the Eastern life. Rendered into 
English, it became the most popular form of the 
Thousand and One Nights in Britain. Ha inserted 
into it ten tales of unknown oiigm ; but in 1^7 
34 


Burton found the Arabic text of two at these (in- 
riuding Aladdin) in a Parisian library. In 1S40 
E W. Lane, prepared by several years spent in 
among Arab-s in tlie Arabian mannei. 
published his scliolarly translation, which spares us 
the coarseness of the original and much of its weari- 
some length His notes are admirable. Payne's 
complete translation was published for subscnlieis 
in 9 vols. 1882-84, and, according to Wright, Burton’s 
biographer, ii aa freely drawn on in Sir Richard Bur- 
ton 8 translation, printed for subscribers in 10 vol.-= 
(1000 copies, at ‘Benares,’ 1SS5-S7, with elaborate 
notes, excuisuseg, and si.x volumes of supplement ). 
The notes lereal e.vtraordinary insight into Arabian 
life in its moat fascinating and most rexolting 
aspects. Lady Burton's edition of her husband’s 
work, 'prepared for household reading ’by J. H, 
McCarth-y, omits only 215 out of 3215 pages ( 6 vols. 
1888). E. P. Mathers ( 10 vols. 1923 et sea.) follows 
Dr Mardrus’s French translation (1899 etseq.). 

Arabian Nnmerals or Ciphers— tiie cLarac- 
tera 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9. Properly, they sliould 
be styled Hindu or Indian Numerals," for the Arabs 
borrowed them, along with the decimal system of 
notation, from the Hindus, probably in '773 A.D. 
Gerbert (afterwards Sylvester II.) seems to have 
learned the "use of them from the Moors in Spain 
about the year 970. Yet their emplovnient was 
not general before the invention of printing. 
Accounts continued to be kept in Roman numerafs 
up to the 16 th centur\% See Nt7MERAl.s. 

Arabian Sea, the Mare Erytkrceum { ‘ Red 
Sea’) of the ancients (though the term appears 
to have been applied xaguely), is that part of the 
Indian Ocean which lies between India and Arahm. 
Its most natural limit on the south is a line from 
Cape Comorin to Cape Gnardafui. Its two great 
arms are the Red Sea proper and the Persian Gulf. 

Ar'abin is the essential principle of gum-arabic, 
and is obtained pure by addmg alcohol to a solution 
of gum-arabic in water, when the arabin is precipi- 
tated in white floccuIL See Gum. 

Arabi Pasba ( 1841-1911) was bom in Lower 
Egypt of Fellah stock, served in the Egyptian army, 
and under Tewfik rose to be minister of war, in 
which capacity he virtually set aside the Anglo- 
Freuch control. Britain iuten'eued, and Arabi, 
leader of the iuBurrectionary party, was defeated 
at Tell el-Kebir (1882), and ivas exiled to Ceylon, 
whence he was permitted to return in 1901. Lord 
Cromer maiutams Sir Auckland Colvin’s opinion 
that Arabi’s was not a merely military revolt, but 
a genuine Egyptian uprising against Turkish niis- 
govemment. See Egypt. 

ArabiSy a. genus of small cruciferous plants, 
generally white-flowered. Five species (rock-cress, 
wall-cress) are British j others are grown in rockeries. 

Arabiston, or KIhtjzist.a^ (anc. Susiana), a 
border province ( area, 34,000 sq. m. ) of Persia, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The north-east is. 
very billy ; the south-west is so level as to be 
almost a stagnant sea in the rainy season, and an 
arid -waste in summer. Arabistan contains exten- 
sive pastoral districts, and exports -wheat, opium, 
and oil ; also tobacco, u^ool, gums, dates, and almonds. 
Under the rule of the khahfs of Baghdad it was one 
of the richest pro-vinces, and Ah-wix, the capital, 
acquired world--wide repu-tation forits sugar, carpets, 
ana silks. The seat oftbegoveirKuria Shuster (pop. 
18,000) ; -the port is Mohanmerah ; other towns are 
Dizf ol, Ahw^, and Abadan. Arabistan has ausanied 
fresh iiMortance since the reoMuing of narigation 
on the KArfin River (q-Y.) ana the development of 
the Anglo-Persian C^psny’a oil-fields and works 
-which suj^ly tto Admiralty. 

AraKkfr* See Ababgib. 
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Aracajtkf a port of Brazil, capital of the state 
of Sergipe, on the Cotindiba, 6 milea from the sea, 
exports sugar, cotton, and coffee ; pop. 52,000. 
Arac^n. See Akakan. 

Aracari, a genus of birds closely allied to the 
Toucans. See Toucan. 


Ara'ceaCy a family of spathifloral mono- 
cotyledons, to which the well-known genus Arum 
belongs. This family is chiefly tiopical, and com- 
prises a great number of species — herbaceous plants, 
some of which axe stemless ; shrubby plants, 
some of which are arborescent j and plants which 
climb by aerial roots, clinging to the trees of 
tropical forests. Arum itself is a European and 
Mediterranean genus. The leaves in Arum are 
sheathing at the base, convolute in bud, usually with 
branching reins. The small degenerate flouers are 
crowded upon the elongated axis or spadix, which 
is generally inclosed by a large bract or Spathe 
(q.v), frequently coloured or white: the male 
flowers are aggregated below the naked club-shaped 
upper part or the spadix, and the female flow'ers 
towards its base. Tlie female flower is merely a 
carpel, tlie male a group of stamens, with no peri- 
anth. In some species of Araces, a stench like that 
of carrion is produced during flowering, as well as 
a remarkable degree of heat. Plants are of course 
slightly warmer than the air around them, the 
heat being produced by the breaking up and 
oxidation of their protoplasm, and by the true 
respiration, in short, which goes on in all 
Hving tisanes (see Animal Heat); but flowers, 
in general, are only 1° or wanner than flie air, 
whereas the flowers of some of the Arums and 



nearly allied plants are sensibly 
warm to the touch, and that of 
Alocema. indica has been found 
to have a heat of 121“ P., when 
that of the air was only 66" F. 
— In Britain the fami^ is re- 
presented by Acoms Calamus 
(see_ Calamus) and by two 
species of Arum, the rare A. 
italicuvi and A. macidatiim. 
Cuckoo-pint, Loida and Ladies, 
or Wake-Robin. The latter 
is abundant in England and 
most parts of Europe, grow- 
ing chiefly in moist shady woods 
and under hedges. It has a 
tuberous pereunial rootstock ; 
its leaves are all radical, ou long 
stalks, strongly arrow-shaped, 
often spotted (see Irish Nattir- 
alist, voL xiL); the spathe 
greenish yellow, inclosing a 
rather short violet or brownish- 


Arom moculatum : 

A, flower-«talk within 

bract or spathe ; B, P®“» clustered upon the 

flovrer-staik without spadix. Above the male flowers 
spathe. on the spadix is a zon e of sterile 

flowers with downward pointing 
hairs which bar the constriction of the spathe. 
Insects attracted by the stench and heat are able 
to get in, but they remain imprisoned till the female 
flowers have been pollinated. At that stage the 
hairs wither. The male flowers are now mature 


and the insects escape bearing a load of pollen to 
another inflorescence. The rootstock has a burn- 


ing wrid taste, which, however, it loses in drying or 
boiling. In a fresh state, it is a drastic purgative, 
too vimentfor medicinal use ; and, indeed, it, as well 
as ^e leaves, is an active poison ; yet a noniisbing 
farina is prepared from it, after the acrid jnice has 
been remov^. This farina is a pui e starch, and is 
known in England by the name of Portland Sago or 


Portland Arrowroot. It was formeily prepared to 
a considerable extent in the Isle of Portland, where 
also the tubers (coi ms) themselves were eaten by 
the conntiy-people They were formeily used in 
medicine as a stimulant in impaued digestion, a 
diuretic in dropsies, and an expectorant in chest 
complaints. Alocasia indica is cultivated in Bengal 
for its esculent stems and small pendulous tubers. 
The genera Alocasia (q.v.) and Arisaema are like 
Arum in their arrangements for polUnation, but they 
employ snails instead of insects. Arissema, moie- 
over, IS dioecious. Acridity in the juice, and the 
presence of an abundant nutritive store of staich, 
from winch the acrid juice is easily sepai-ated, are 
chaiac tens tics of manv plants of this family, paiti- 
culaily species of Cafadium and Colocoaia, much 
used for tood in waim countries, under the names 
of Cocco (q.v.). Taro (q.v.), &c. — Amorphophcdhis 
cam^nulatiis {^Arum campanulatum), called 01 by 
the Bengalese, is cultivate in some paits of India 
for its coims, wliich foim a very important article of 
food ; yet in a fresh state it is so acrid that it is 
employed as an external stimulant The peculiar 
acridity of the family is mostiemarkably displayed 
in Dieffenhackia, the Dumb Cane (q.v.). — Tw^o 
large species of Ariseema, a genus ve^ closely 
allied to Arum, were found by Sir J. Hooker to 
affoid food to the inhabitants of the Sikkim Him- 
alaya at an elevation of upwards of 10,000 feet. 
Their tubers are biuised by means of wooden 
pestles, and thiown into small pits with watei, 
until the commencement of acetons feimentation, 
wlien the acridity is mostly dissipated; but the 
process is so imperfect that cases of injuiw from 
the poisonous juice are fiequent. The tuners of 
Ariseema triphylliim, a native of the United States, 
and there known as Dragon-root and Indian Tuniip, 
yield a pure white staicli like that of Arum 
imeulaUim. — In many of the Aracese the leaves 
ajssume forms unusual among the monocotyledons 
owing to variations in rate of growth. In Monstera 
areas between the veins cease to grow, dry up and 
waste away, leaving great holes; and the breaking 
of the margin turns the outermost holes into 
notches. In Philodendron delayed development 
gives a similar pinnate form. In othem (Dracnn- 
culuB, Helicodiceros ) uneven grow'th results in a 
pedate leaf. — In the tropical forests many Araceie 
are root-climb el's. Their negatively heliotropic 
aerial roots push into every cavity in the suppoit, 
while another set of aerial roots grow dowmwaids 
till they leach the soil, wheie they branch and 
absorb water and salts. The original roots and the 
older part of the stem may die aw'ay, leaving these 
aerial roots to perform the whole work of absoiq)- 
tion. Other species begin life as epiphytes, and 
send down aerial roots in the same manner. 
Others again are epiphytes out-and-ont. Such are 
some species of Anthnrium (q.v.) — The Dragon- 
plant, Dracunc/uZus vulgaris, a native of the south 
of Europe, is sometimes seen in gardens in Britain, 
despite its carrion-like smell. — The so-called ‘Lily 
of the Nile,’ commonly used as a decorative plant 
in this country on account of its white spathei 
and large leaves, is the South African Bichardia 
afHcana, better known perhaps by the name of 
Calla, which belongs properly to another genus of 
the same family ( see Calla ). 

Aracliis. See Geound-nut. 

Aradl'nida ,( Gr. arachn^ ‘a spider*}, a cla» 
of Arthropod animals, established by Lamarck for 
spideiu, scorpions, and mites. These aie still re- 
garded os forming an important contingent of the 
class — ^namely, the orders Aranees, Scoi’pionidea, 
and Acarina; but to these must be added the 
whip -scorpions or Fedipalpi^ the harvest-men 
or Opiliones, the book -scorpions or Pseudosoor- 
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pionidea, ami otlier orders. At a gieatei distance 
come the King-crahs (Xiphosuia) and the extinct 
Eurypterids, at a still greater distance the ex- 
tinct Tiilobites, and many would also include in 
this heterogeneous class the strange nobody-crabs 
or sea-spiders (Pycnogonids). 

The class does not form a veiy coherent unity, 
and a statement of general characters is conse- 
quently very difficult. In most cas^ there are 
two pairs of mouth-parts (chelicerte and pedipalps), 
four pail's of walking legs, no antennse, a fusion of 
head and thorax into a cephalothorax, an abdomen 
without appendages, simple eyes, a curious in- 
ternal skeleton called the enrlostemite, and not 
much in the way of metamorphosis. See The 
Cambridge Natural History^ vol. iv. 

Arachnoid membrane, one of the three 
covenngs which envelop the brain and the spinal 
cold, is situate between the dura-mater and the 
pda-mater j see Brain. 

Arachosia, a province of the ancient Persian 
kingdom in what is now southern Afghanistan, 
'with adjacent paits of India. There Alexander 
the Great founded Alexandria Aracboton, now 
Kandahar. 

Arachtbos, the ancient name of the river 
Arta. See Akta. 

Arad, formerly capital of a district in Eastern 
Hungary, since 1920 part of Rumania, is situated 
on the right bank of tlie Maros, an affluent of the 
Theiss, and has a population of about 77,000, in- 
cluding many Jews. It is situated 140 miles SE. 
of Budapest, and 56 miles E. of Szegedin. An 
important railway centie, it has a large trade in. 
com, spirits, wine, and tobacco, and is a great 
cattle-market During the 17th century it was 
often captured, and at last destroyedT by the 
Turks. During the revolutionary war of 1849 it 
■was occupied for a time by the Austrians, who 
capitulated to the Hungarians in July. In August 
Aiad was surrendered to the Russians by Goigei; 
many of the prisoners were mossaciedj and in 
October thirteen Hungarian officers were executed 
here by order of the infamous Haynau. — N ew 
Arad (pop. 6000; many Germans) lies on the 
other siae of the rivei'. — The fomier county of 
Ai'ad (area, 2490 sq.m.; pop. 500,000, chiefly 
Rumanian) bordered on Tiansylvania, and pro- 
d need much excellent wine. Most of it was .assigned 
to Rumania in 19^ ; the remainder forms part of 
the Hungarian county of Csan&d-Arad-Torontal. 

Arados. See Aevad. 

Araeometer. See Areometer. j 

Araf*, the purgatory of Islam, the place between i 
Paradise and hell. Its position has not been de- ] 
finprl -with the usual exactness of Mohammed, but i 
it is undoubtedly a place of purification by fire. 

Ar'afat, Mount, Oi^Tuxt or Jehel-er-rahme 
('mountain of mercy’), is a granite liill about 15 
miles SE. of Mecca, visited by the faithful, and 
believed, to be tbe spot where Adam, cond'u.cted by 
the angel Gabriel, met again his wife Eve, after a 
punitive separation of 200 years, on account of their 
disobedience in Paradise. Ifc is not above 260 feet 
high, but its circuit is a mile and a half. 

Arafora Sea^ a shallow sea enclosed between 
Australia in the south and New Guinea, the Am 
Islands, and Timor Laut in the north. East-wards 
it connectfl through Torres Strait liie Pacffic^ 
westwai'ds throng the Timra Sea it me 
Indian Ocean. South-east is the Gulf . 

tana. The islands in the north-wfflt mark it off 
from the Banda Sea. The Arafura Sea produces 
pearls and trepang. 

AragPi Dominique Francois Jean, a cede- 
hratedErench astronomer and physicist, was hom 


February 26, 1786, at Estagel near Perpignan, in 
the department of Pyrenees Oriental es At the 
early age of seventeen" he entered tbe Polytechnic 
School at ParK, and in 1804 became secretaiy to 
the Obser\"ator\'. Two years aftenvards, he N\as 
engaged, ■with Biot, by the French government, to 
cany out the measurement of an arc of the meri- 
dian, which had been commenced by Delambre and 
Mechain. Arago ami Biot liad to extend it from 
Barcelona to the Balearic Isles. The two savants 
established themselves on the summit of blount 
GaJatza, one of the highest of the Eastern I*)'re- 
nees, and here they lived for many months. '^Var 
broke out betwixt France and Spain, and Arago 
was held to he a spy ; his signals, supposed to 
be meant to guide the French invading array, were 
intermpted ; and with great difficulty he succeeded 
in reaching Majorca. Having gone to Algiers, 
he was captured, on his way hack to France, by 
a Spanish cruiser ; and it -was not till June i8()9 
that he finally arrived at Marseilles. As a reward 
for his sufferings in the cause of science, he was 
elected a memMr of the Academy of lienees, 
though only twenty- three years of age, and was 
appomted professor of Analytical CSrCometiy in the 
Polytechnic School. 

Hi.q laurels were, however, won mainly in the 
fields of astronomy, magnetism, and optics. In 
1S12 he commenced his extraordinary course of 
lectures on astronomy and cognate subjects, 
which fascinated all I*ari8. In 1810, along with 
; (Say Lussac, he established the Annates de 
Chtmie et de Physique, aud confirmed the truth 
of the imdulatoiy theorv of Ught. In 1818 he 
published, his Eecueil tThhservations Gec^^siques, 
Astranonugiies, et Physiques, and, with Biot, made 
geodetic obseivations on the coasts of England 
and Scotland. In 1820 he made several Lmwitant 
discoveries in electro-inagnetiBm-^-especiaDy the 
phenomenon of rotatory magnetism. He may 
be to have prov^ the relation between 

the aurora borealis and magnetic vanationB. 
He greatly promoted the accCTtance of the un- 
dulatory theory of light, and made pnportant 
advances in the doctrine of the polarisation of 
light. Other minor achievements were made in 
the department of photometric measaremeats of 
the br^htness of the stars, the elastic force of 
Bteam and other gases. In 1830 be became chief 
director of the observatory, and received the 
post of Perpetual Secretaiy of tbe Academy. It 
■was while holding the latter office that he wrote 
his famous iloges of deceased members. He took 
a prominent part in the July revolution ^18^). 
Elected by Perpignan as member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, be occupied a position on the extreme 
left. In the revolution of 1848, he was chosen a 
member of the provisional government, andin 
position he reauted the proposed measni^ of the 
Baalist party. Arago opposed Louis Nawtfeom 
and after the coup <Faat refused to take the osta 
of allegiance in 1852. He died ,2d October 1^, 
and was honoured with a,P^]bhc 
works were edited by Ba^ (17 
duding the Astrononae Napvlmre the tioM 
Biographiques. See Audiganne’s Arafio, som 
et son Injlvence (2d. ed. 18^ 1- . ^ ^ „ i-— fi,®*. nf 

Jacques Etienne I * 

the great savant, was bcmi 10 th UW. 

1817 he accompanied an « 

world. AfterwaSa, we find hm fli|fc ^ 
and then at Toutouae, writing ™ 

publishing poems and rtmxM 1835 to 

1837 he managed tiie ■feeatare at Rouen. 

Promena^^t^ du frSa 

Aveugle (1838), weU known. In 1^, 
thongh^S. ko fasmA a company of 
^ far GiHfonua, to search for gdd. 
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On Ms retom he published Uti& Vi& 

Ho died in Brazil in January 1855. — EtieisNE, an- 
other brother of the astronomer, 'vvaa born 9th 
Fefbmaiy 1S02, and made him&elf well kno^vn 
as a popular author. He held an appointment 
under the piovisional government of 1848, and 
afterwards exiled. In 1859 he retumed to France, 
and in 1878 became archinst in the ^lcole des Beaux 
Arts. He died 5th March 1892. — Ejianuel, son of 
the astronomer ( 1812-96 ), became known as a 
zealous republican in 1848, and vos after 1852 active 
as a hamster. In 1870 he became a member of the 
committee of national defence, and afterw'ards held 
appointments under the government. 

Ar'agon (Sp. Aragdn), once a kingdom, now 
divided into the three provinces of Zaragoza, Hneaca, 
and Temel, in the NE. of Spain. Greatest length 
from north to south, 190 miles ; breadth, 130. Area, 
18,000 sq. m. Pop 1,000,000. It is bounded on 
the north by the Pyrenees, and holders on Navarre, 
iJie Castiles, Valencia, and Catalonia The Ebro 
flows through Aragon in a south-easterly direction, 
receiving numerous tributaries both fi'om the lofty 
regions of the Pyrenees and from the Sierras in 
the south. The proiince is naturally divided mto 
the level country along the Ebro, and the northern 
monntainous custrict of Upper Aragon. The 
central plain is sterile, poorly supplied with 
water, and intersected by deep ravines. The 
valleys of Upper Aragon are at once the most 
beantiful and fertile of aU the Pyrenean valleys. 
The Spanish Pyrenees, wMch attain a height of 
over 11,000 feet, are rich in grand scenery, and afford 
good sport for the angler and sportsman. The 
slopes of the hills are clothed with forests of 
oak, beech, and pine. The mmerak of the pro- 
vince are copper, lead, iron, salt, alum, saltpetre, I 
eoal, and amber. The silkworm industry haa 
been introduced. Aragon is peopled by a brave. 
Active, endunng, obstinate race, high-spirited and 
patriotic, making good soldiers or audacious lob- 
W’s. It early became a Roman pioviuce ; andj 
on the fall of the empire, passed into the hands of 
the West Goths, hut was conquered by the Moors 
in the beginning of the 8th century. The rulers of 
Aragon, ^er it had heen recovered from the Moors 
and united with Cataloma (1137), became power- 
ful ; obtained possession of the Balearic Isles in 
1213, of Sicily m 1282, of Sardinia in 1326, and of 
Naples in 14^. By the marriage of Ferdinand of 
Aragon with IsaheUa., heiress of Castile, m 1469, 
the two states of Aragon and Castile were nnited, 
and formed the foundation of the great Spanish 
monarchy. After Ferdinand’s death in 1516, the 
union of the states was made permanent. The 
constitutional history of Ara^n is peculiarly inter- 
esting for the stout defence m popular rights main- 
tainea by its cortes ; even after the union with 
CastUe, the old privileges were mmutained. In 
the war with the French, 1808-9, Saragossa, the 
capital of Ara^n, was remarkable for its heroic 
detence under Palafox. The chief towns are Sara- 
gossa (Zaragoza), Calatayud, Huesca, andTerueL 

Arago'na, a town of Sicily, 6 miles N. by E. 
of Agrigeuto, with the old castle of the princes of 
Aragona. Near it are important salphur-mines. 
Population, 14,000. 

Ar'agOnite, a mineral essentially consisting 
of carbonate of lime, and so agreeing in chemical 
composition ivith calcareous spar, but differing 
from it in the form of its crystals, of which the 
primary form is a rhombic prism with angles of 
llfl* 16' and 63” 44', the secondary forma being 
^erally prismatic and p^rramidal. The effect of 
heat on them shows another difference, aragonite 
being reduced to powder by a heat in wMdi 
oaleaieous ^>ar will remain unchanged. Aragonite 


appeals to be the product of a ciy^stallisation 
taking place at a Mgher temperature than that in 
which calcareous spar is produced ; and accordingly 
it is frequent in volcanic districts and in the neigh- 
bourhood of hot springs, as at Carlsbad. It is 
frequently found filling cavities ( see Ajmygdaloid ), 
ana lining cracks, joints, and other natural fissures 
in such Igneous rocks as basalt and its varieties, 
norphynte, &c. as in Scotland. It derives its name 
nom the province of Aragon in Spain. It some- 
times occurs in stalactitic form. Its crystals are 
sometimes piisms slioriened into tables, sometimes 
they are lengthened into needles. Twin crystals 
{mades ) are veiy common. Satin spar is a variety 
of it, m which the cry^stals are of a fine fibious sUky 
appearance, and combined together into a compact 
mass. Flos fern (i.e. flowrer of iron) is a name 
given to a coraUoidal variety wMch sometimes 
occurs in iron mines. 

Arflgua* a noithern state of Venezuela; area, 
2200 sej m. ; pop 106,000. 

AragUaj', or Abaguaya, a river of Brazil, 
rising in the Sena do Cayap6, and flowing N. 1000 
miles till, at Sao Joao, it joins the Tocantina 
Midway in its course it forks, and the two branches 
Bia^o Maior and Biaco Menor, meeting again, 
enclose the island of Bananal. 

Ar'akan (Ara/con; also spelt AracuTi and.<4mi- 
ean), the most northerly division of Lower Burma, 
is a naiTOW strip of tenitoiy on the Bay of Bengal, 
between Pegu and Chittagong in Lower Bengal. 
Its length is about 400 miles, while its breadth 
varies from 90 miles in the north to about 15. The 
aiea is 14,807 sq.m. A range of mountains, neaily 
parallel with the line of coast, the highest point 
7000 feet above the sea-level, separates Arakaii 
from Pegu and Upper Burma. The soil of the 
northern poition of Aiakan is alluvial; but the 
country is hilty, difficult of access, and covered 
with forest, ^foiilway connection with Assam is 
projected. The division consists of four districts 
— Akyab, Sandoway, Kyaukpyn, and the Hill 
District of Aiakan. At its annexation in 1826 the 
population was only about 100,000; in 1921 it was 
909,246. Rice is the cMef article of exportation; 
the others are cotton, tobacco, sugar, hemp, indigo, 
betel-nuts, and timber, especially teak. 

The native princes of Arakan, whose history is 
traced back to the 8th ceutuiy, once mled over a 
much 'wider area. The old capital, Arakan, now 
called My o-haung {‘old town’), was the centre of 
a kingdom for 350 years ; its massive ruins point to 
its foi tner greatness. The modem capital of the 
piovince is Akyah ( q. v.). The Arakanese belong to 
the Burman stock, and are Buddhists, though there 
are a few immigrant Mohammedans. 

Arakcheev, Aleksei Andreevich ( 1769-1834), 
Bussian soldier and statesman, earned out many 
reforms in the Russian army. In 1799 he was made 
a count hy the Emperor Paul, and in 1808 minister 
of war by Alexander I., whose close friend he was. 

A'rad, Lake, in Central Asia, is separated by 
the platan of Ust-Uri from the Caspian Sea The 
largest lake in the steppes of Asia, it lies between 
43” 28' and 46“ 62' N. lat., 68“ 10' and 01“ E. long., 
and has a surface area of nearly 25,000 sq[. m. It 
is fed hy the Sir-Darya ( the ancient Jaxartes) on 
the NE. side, and the Amu-Daiya (or ancient 
Oxus ) on the SB. It has no outlet, and is generally 
shallow, the mean depth being 63 feet, On the 
west coast it reaches a depth of 223 feet ; but it 
shoals gradually eostwaid to a mere marshy swamp. 
Its level varies (160 feet above sea-level and 250 
above the Caspian in 1900). It is brackish, but, 
as its waters rise, its salinity (about 1 per cent 
in 1900 ) is decreasing. Fish, including sturgeoiu 
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carp, and herring, are caught The lake is dotted j 
\vith islands. Its shallowness and evposareto fierce, I 
sudden storms from the NE. lender navigation ! 
(which dates only from 1847) difficult. The Oien- 
burg-Tashkent railway passes its northern end. 
Its history and geography present many piobleins. 
It has lieen argued that within historical times the 
lake iias more than once dried up, the Jaxaites and 
Oxus then emptying themselves into the Caspian. 
In 1717 Peter the Great sent an ill-fated expedition 
to try to divert the Oxus towaids the Uzboi de- 
pression (its supposed old bed) and the Caspian, 
a pioject long entertained in Russia. L. S. Berg, 
as the result of investigations, 1809-1906, concluded 
that the .^al Sea was at one time united with the 
Sary Kamich lake to the sonth ; that it communi- 
cated with the Caspian by the Uzboi depression ; 
that under certain weather conditions the Oxus 
may branch off to the Caspian, as may have hap- 
pened m the 13th-16th centnries ; and that if the 
Aral rose 13 feet above its level of 1900, it would 
overflow towards the Caspian. Considerable differ- 
ences in level have been recorded in recent times 
( 1785-25 — fall ; 1835-50 — rise ; 1860-80 — fall ; since 
1885 — rise). Unlike the Caspian, it did not begin 
to fall after 1896. It was 4 feet higher in 1900 
than in 1874. 

Aralla. See Abaliachs:, 6I^fSEN0. 

Ara'liacese* a family of plants allied to the 
Umbelliferee, hut less developed in inflorescence, 
which is often racemose -umbellate, and in fruit, 
which has usually more than two carpels, and is 
often succulent — mtnesa the berries of the common 
ivy. The Araliacemare natives of tropical, temperate 
and cold climates, generally possessmg stimulant 
and aromatic properties Poisonous qualities are 
not developed as in the Urahelliferae. The herbage 
of many species affords good food for cattle, and 
some are used for human food. The genus Aralia 
contains a cousidemble number of species — trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants. A. tiudieaulis is 
sometimes substituted in the Uidted States for 
sarsaparilla ; and A. racemosa, A. s^inosa, and 
A. htspida, aU natives of North America, produce 
an aromatic gum resin. A, spinosa is a diaphoretic 
stimulant. The berries, infused in wine or spirits, 
were employed in America as a care for rheumatism. 
It is sometimes called Toothache-tree : it also hears 
the name of Angelica-tree. It is a native of moist 
woods in Virginia and Carolina, growing to a height 
of 10 or 12 feet, with a single stem, spreading h^id, ^ 
doubly and trebly pinnate leaves and ovate leaflets, ■ 
and is very ornamental in a lawn. Stilbocarpa (or 
Aralia) polans, found in the southern island of 
New Zealand, descnbed by Hooker as a very mag- 
nificent plant, is a herhaceous perennial, 4 to 5 
feet high, with large orbicular masses of green 
foliage and waxy flowem, presenting a very strik- 
ing appearance. A. cordata is employed in China 
as a sudoriflc. Its shoots are very delicate and 
pleasant when boiled ,* and the roots, which have 
an agreeable aromatic flavour, are used by the 
Japanese as carrots or parsnips are in Europe. 
Aj^Uas abound in the warm valleys of the Hima- 
laya. The natives collect the leaves of many as 
fodder for cattle, for which purpose they are of 
great value in a country where gr^ for pasture 
^ scarce ; bat the uee of this foon gives a peculiar 
taste to the butter. Ginseng (q.v.), the root of a 
species of Panax or Aralia, is one of the most im- 
porfcant products of the family Araliacese. Chinese 
rice-paper is cat from cylinders of the pith of an 
araliaceons tree of Formosa, Fatsia (or Araita) 
papyrifera. But it is npon their remarkable value 
as (fecorative plants that the interest and cultiva- 
tion of the group increasingly depends. The onl^ 
represeni^tive of this family in the Bridsh flora is 
the Ivy (q.v.). 


Aram, Eugene, was bom in 1704 at EamsgUl, 
in Yorkshire. Though but the son of a poor 
gardener he contrived to acquire considerable 
laming, married early, and became a school- 
master, first m Nidderdale, and afterwards at 
Knaresborough, where he became intimate vith 
one Daniel Clarke, a shoemaker. The sudden dis- 
appearance of the latter m 1746, at a time when 
he happened to be m temporarj’’ possession of a 
quantity of valuable goods, threw suspicion upon 
Aram, not as Clarke's murderer, bat as his confed- 
erate m swindling the public. His garden was 
searched, and in it was found a portion of the 
missing property. Aram was arrested and tried, 
but acqmtted for want of evidence. He now left 
his wife at Knaresborough, acted as a schoolmaster 
at various places in England, acquiring, in spite of 
his nomadic mode of Me, a knowledge of botany, 
heraldry, Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish. He 
had already amassed considerable materials for a 
Comparative Lexicon of the English, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Celtic languages. His secret was 
betrayed by a confederate, who excited suspicion 
by the loudness of bis protestations that a certain 
skeleton that had been found near Knaresborough 
was not that of Clarke. The accomplice was at 
last driven to confess where the murdered man had 
been buried ; the bones were exhumed and identi- 
fied, and Aram was suddenly dragged from his nsher- 
^p at Lj-nn Academy in Norfolk, and thrown 
into prison on a charge of murder. He was tried 
at York, 3d August 1759, and sentenced to be 
hanged within three days. At the trial he con- 
ducted his own defence, attacking with great 
acumen, plausibility, and curious erudition, the 
doctrine of circumst^tial evidence. After his con- 
demnation, he confessed his guilt, wrote a defence 
of suicide, but failed in an attempt to illustrate his 
essay. A factitious interest has been attached to 
Aram's miserable sto^ from Lord Lytton’s over- 
bmised romance and Hood's powerful ballad. See 
E.R. Watson, Eugene, Aram, his Life cCtxd Trial (1913). 

Aramse'a (from the Hebrew word Aram, si^- 
frping the ‘ higffiond,’ in opposition to the lowland of 
Canaan ) includes the whole of the country situated 
to the NE. of Palestine. It embraced the countries 
known to the Greeks by tbe various names of 
Syria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia. The Aramaic 
language t a branch of the Semitic, was common to 
the whole country, and was divided into two prin- 
cipal dialects — the West Arammc or Syriac, and 
the East Aramaic, or, as it is improperly termed, 
the Chaldee. The former was that spoken almost 
universally in Palestme in the time of Christ. 
After the Babylonian captivity, the pure Hebrew, 
in which the whole of the Old Testament, with the 
exception of a few chapterH in Daniel and Ezra, h^ 
been written, gradually gave place to the Arammc. 
It was the common tongue of Palestine in the time 
of Jesus, and his quotations from the Old T^ta- 
ment are from an Aramaic version rather than from 
the original Hebrew; as, for instance, the be^- 
Tiing ot the 22d Psalm, which he repeated on the 
Cross ; while all the Semitic words that occur io 
the New Testament, as well as in ore 

also Aramaic, as Mamjnon, Rcdca, Eli, Eli, &c. > 
Talitha kumi, Abba, &c. The Tahnnd, emieciaHy 
the Babylonian, has a large admixture of Aramaic 
elements, while the Targnms are entirely compoeed 
in this i<Hom. The Aramaic dialect is, in 
the harshest, pooxfflt, and least elaborate of aU the 
Semitie languages, and has now rnfanoBt entirely 
died oat and given place to i^bie and Persian. 
In reapacfc of devmopmfflife it stands midway 
between olassiea.1 Hebrew and modem Arabic, 
having Icmt the severe simplicity of the one without 
gaining the flexible variety of the other. See 
Sbmttbs, Tabguic, Mandsans. 
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Arailt South Isles of, Ireland. ^ These are 
three small islands Ijdng NE and SW. across the 
entrance to Gal^ray l^y Total area, 11,237 acres. 
The principal or west island, Inishmore or Aran- 
more, is 7 miles long and 2 hroad ; Inishmaan, or 
‘ Middle Isle,’ comes next ; and then Inishere to the 
SE. ITie islands consist of carboniferous limestone, 
and rise to the height of from 200 to 354: feet on the 
west side, ending in cliffs facing the Atlantic. 
Most of the land is rudely cultivated. Inishmore 
is still known as Aran-na-tiaamh, or 'Aran of the 
Saints/ and many pilgrims still nsit the old shrines 
and remains of (Siurches scattered through the 
islands, as also the little beehive stone huts of the 
monks of the 6th and 7th centuries. There are 
several circular cyclopean fortresiee of unhewn 
uncemented stones", of which the largest is Dun* 
Aengua, on Inishmoie. See books by Burke ( 1887) 
and Synge ( 1907 )- 

Aranda, Pedro de Bolea, Count of, hom 
in 1718 of a distinguished Aragonese family, at 
first embraced a mihtary career, but was appomted 
ambassador to the conrt of Poland ( 1759 ), governor 
of Valencia (1763), and president of the Council of 
Castile (1766) Aranda not only soon restored 
order in the capital, but limited the power of the 
Inquisition, procured the expulsion or the Jesuits 
from Spain, and suppressed the banditti of the 
Sierra Morena. In 1773 he was removed from his 
high position through the influence of the clergy, 
and sent as ambassador to France. Recalled in 
1792, he had soon to retire to his own estates, 
where he died in 1799. 

Aranea and Araneidse* See Spider. 

Aranjaez (piobably the Latin Ara Joins), a 
toMTi of Spain, on the left bank of the Tag^s, 
27 miles S. by E. of Madrid, in a heautifuBy 
wooded valley. The town is regularly built, vrith 
broad streets intersecting each other_ at r^ht 
angles. The palace was Tong a favonrite spring- 
resort of the royal family, and was aJtered and 
added to by successive sovereigns from Charles V. 
downwards. The famous gardens were laid out by 
Philip II. ; their most splendid ornament are the 
great elm-trees brought from England by Philip 
IL, which ra^te from a central plot in twelve 
avenues. At Araniuez was concluded a treaty 
between France and Spam in 1772, and it was 
also the scene of the al^cation of Charles lY. in 
1808. When the court was here, the pop used to 
reach 20,000 j now it is about 14, (XK). 

^saajm JAnos, next to Fetbfi the most distin- 
guished of modern Hungarian poets, was the son 
of a poor peasant, and was hom at Nagy-Szalonta, 
2d March 1817. In 1832 he entered the college 
at Debreczin, but in 1836 joined for a time a com- 
pany of stroliing-playere. SetBed at Szalonta, he 
worked as a teacher and as a notary. Y^en the 
Kisfalndy Society offered a prize for the b^ 
hiimorons poem, his JLost Constitution obtained 
the_ prize. In 1847 he forwarded to the same 
socie%’ his Toldi, a national trilogy, which made 
the poet a popular favourite. In 1848 appeared 
his Conquest of Murdny, which, however, was not 
so sncceisfnl. He took a slight part in the revolu- 
tion, hut after the war was allowed to return to 
his country. He was afterwards prof^sor of 
Hungarian literature, director of the Eisfalndy 
Sodety, editor of a journal, and secretary of the 
Hungtman Academy (1865-70). Later works are 
KotaMn, a continuation of Toldi, two volumes of 
lyrics, £uda Haldla, and a humorous poem re- 
counting his early adventures (1874). Part of 
Buda has been translated into English. He died 
22d October 1882, — His son LAzslo (1844-98) 
was also noted as a poet and translator of 
Shake^eaxe. 


Arap aim ^O , a genus of tropical fishes, mclud- 
ing the largest kuoAvn fresh-water forms. They 
are found in the nvers of South America, and are 
sometimes taken in the Rio Negro, 15 feet in 
length, and 4 cwt. in weight. They are shot with 
arrows or harpooned, ana are highly esteemed as 
food ; salted, they are conveyed in large quantities 
to ParL The genus Arapaima belongs to the 
family Osteoglossidee, allied to the Clupeidse or 
hemng, and is remarkable for the mosa.ic work of 
strong bony scales with which the body is covered. 
The head is also protected by bony armature. 
Osteoglossum and Heterotis are closely related 
genera, found in varions parts of the tropics. 

Ar'Hrat (Armenian Airarat), a general old 
name for the district through which the Aras 
flows, and never the name by which the Mount of 
Ararat has been knoivn to the people around it. 
Associated, however, as the mountains of this 
district are m Genesis, viiL 4, with the landing- 
place of the ark after the flood, the name has been, 
naturally enough, appropriated to the highest 

S eak, which in Armenian is called Massis or 
lassis Ljam ; m Tatar and Turkish, jf^hri- 
Dagh, or curved mountain ; and in Persian, I^h-i- 
Nuh, or Noah’s mountain. The Chaldee legend, 
on the other hand, fixed the spot of Noah’s land- 
ing in Gordyene, NE. of Nmeveh and MosuL 
The twin mountains of Ararat form an eUiptical 
mass, 26 miles long from SE. to NW., half 
that breadth, rising on the N. and E out 
of the aUnvial plain of the Aras, 2500 to 28(X) 
feet high. The mass stands quite isolated on all 
sides hut the NW., where a col 7000 feet high 
connects it with a long ridge of volcanic mountains 
extending westwaids. From confluent bases of 
common level, 8800 feet high, the two peaks, both 
of entirely volcanic formation, shoot upwards, 
Great Ararat to 16,969 feet, Little Ararat to 12,840 
feet above the sea-level ; i^e two summits 7 miles 
apart. From their isolation and bareness, the two 
peaks are very impressive — Little Ararat as an 
elegant cone of steep, smooth, regular sides ; 
Great Ararat as a huge, hroad-ahouldered dome, 
supported by strong buttresses. The limit of 
perpetual snow rises in Ararat to nearly 14,000 
leet. On the NE. side of Great Ararat is a 
remarkable chasm, 0(XX) feet deep, surrounded by 
monstrous precipices. Theie is a similar, but 
smaller, chasm on the SW. side. Ararat is 
singularly bare ; the only wood of any extent, on 
the skirts of Little Ararat, at 7600 feet high, con- 
aisting of low birches. Ararat is perfectly dry 
throughout. Yet the mid-zone, from 5000 to 
12,(X)0 feet, is covered with good pasture, over 
which the Kurds wander in Bununer with their 
flocks. Below this mid-zone, Ararat has a steppe 
vegetation of dwarf prickly shraha, and is nn- 
ploughed and uninhabited. *1^6 top, at least during 
Bununv and autonm, is perfectly clear throu^out 
the night, and till sometnme after dawn. From 
3 or 4 A. M. , however, till sunset, clouds hang around 
Ararat for 3000 feet from the top. The view from 
the aummit of Ararat, which towers over his neigh- 
bours much more than does Mont Blanc or Elburz, 
is singularly grand, extending both to the dis- 
tant Caucasus and the extreme ranges of the 
Taurus. In 1828 the Tsar Nicholas annexed the 
tenitory around Erivan ; and Littie Ararat became 
the meeting -point of the Russian, Turkish, and 
Persian empires. In 1932 Persia agre^ to cede 
to Turkey Little Ararat and some adjoining land 
in exchange for terntory farther south. On 
the 20fch or June 1840 dreadful shocks of earth- 
quake were felt. Great masses of the moun- 
tain were thrown into the plain, a ravine was 
closed, a convent and chapel disappeared, and 
the village of Arguri, and the g^ardens which 
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sanounded it, were bailed under rocks, earth, and 
ice. Toumefort made a partial ascent of the 
mountain in 1700 ; since then, aacente have been 
made in 1829 by Professor Parrot of Doipat ; m 
1850 by Colonel Chodzko, and a large party of 
Russians engaged in the Transcaucasian tiiangula- 
tion ; in 1856 by Major Robert Stuart; in 1870 by 
Dr G. Radde and Dr G. Sievers ; in 1876 by 
Viscount Bryce ; and by several others. 

See Abmenia and books cited there. For the ancient 
kmgdom of Ararat or Urarfu, see VANa 

Aras (the ancient Araxeg), the chief river of 
Armenia, rises near Erzerum, and^ flows rapidly 
eastwards past Ararat (q.v.), passing through or 
along the borders of Armenia, Azerbaijan, and 
Persia. Normally it joins the Kur, but for a time 
at the end of the 10th and beginning of the 20th 
century it had a separate mouth in Kizil-Aghach 
Bay. Cotton is grown along its eonrse, and since 
1906 much land has been reclaimed by irrigation 
in the Mngan Steppe between it and the Kur. 

Ara'tns of Sicyon, a distingniahed Greek 
statesman, was horn about 271 B.G. He liberated 
Sicyon from its tyrant, Nicocles, in 251, and 
xmited it with the Achaoan League, of which he 
was repeatedly appointed general from 245. Under 
him the league grew in influence. His great objects 
were to eliminate tyrants and to unite the Greek 
states and form an independent nation, bat this 
was thwarted by tbeir mutual jealousies and wara 
The league ultimately fell under the power of 
Macedonia. Aratna was a brave general, a skilfnl 
tactician, and a disinterested patriot. According 
to Plutarch, he was poisoned in 213 by command 
of Philip V. of Macedon. 

Ara'tUS of Soli (or Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia), 
a physician and poet of noble birth, a contemporary 
of Callimachus and Theocritus (but not the Aratia 
who was the friend of Theocritus), lived mostly 
during the latter part of his life at the court of 
Antigonus Gonataa of Macedonia ; at his instance 
he Avrote, about 270 B.C., his astronomical poem, 
Phainomena, founded on the astionomical s 3 'Streni 
of Eudoxos of Cnidos, and consisting of 732 verses. 
He appended to it another Mem, Diosemeia, giving 
rnles for progpiostication oi the weather. A pure 
style and correct versification mark Imth poems, 
hut they lack originality and elevation- They 
were translated into Latin by Cicero, Gsesar Ger- 
manicna, and Festus Avienus (q. v.). Aratus was a 
native of the same province as St Paul, who quotes 
from him in his speech on Mars' Hill : ‘ For as 
certain of your oivn poets have said, W o also are 
his offspring.' The best editions are by Buttmann 
(1826), Bekker (1828), Kiiohly (1861), and Moass 
( 1893 ) ; and there is a translation of the Phainomena 
into English verse by Robert Brown (1885). 

ArauCA'DiOit the country of the Araucos or 
Araucanian Indians, in the south of Chile, j. 
province of Arauco was formed in 1875 but dis- 
appeared in the new division of the country in. 1928. 
Ite capital was LebA There remains a department 
of Aranco in the province of Concepcidn. A large 
part of Concepcidn and Cautin provinces, as now con- 
stituted, especially the country around Temuco, is 
occupied by Indians, who have for some time mostly 
submitted to Chilean authority. The Araucanlona 
are interesting as famishing the only exsmme uf 
Indian self-government in the presence oi the Eu^ 
pean races. They are a fierce and warlike people, 
and have a kind of military aristocratic constiim- 
tion. Formerly the government rested in the 
hands of four chiefs wch nominate 

by one of the four divisiona of the people, one 
of whom was elected ‘great Toqui.^ have 

no formal laws, hut custom auq traditkm have 
all the force of law- Their numbers to-day are 


vorionsly estimated at 40,000 to 100,000 Their 
country is divided into fonr parallel region?, 
with varying soil and climate. These are the 
coast region, the plain region, the region of the 
Lower Andes, and the region of the Higher Andes. 
Araucania has the proud distinction of being the 
only portion of the New World that has never 
received the European yoke. From the days of 
Pizarro and Almagro doivnwards, it has uniformly 
vmdicated its frcMom— its Avaia of independence 
having lasted, with intervaLs of precarious truce, 
from 1537 to 1773. In 1861 a French adventurer, 
Tounens by name, ingratiating himself ivitli the 
Indians, w^ elected king of Araucania. Soon at 
war with Chile, he was captnied and allowed to 
go to France. Returning to Araucania, he kept up 
a struggle with the Chileans in 1869-70, but from 
1871 he posed in France as a dispossessed king, 
and died in 1878. See Philology, pp. 94-95, 

See Obxl^ and books there cited ; Tonnen^ UArau- 
eame (1878) ; Smitii, She Araueanians (New York, 
1855) ; Medina, Loa Aborijenea de Chile (1862) ; Maemil- 
lan’s JSIagazine, Augu^ 1891 ; and Folakovsky, ‘ Die 
hentigen Arankanen,* in QM>u8y No. 74(1898) 

Araucaria, a genus of evergreen conife^ con- 
sisting of lofty trew, native of South America and 
Austt^asia. A. imhricata, called also Cliile Pine, 
Monkey^-puzzle, or Puzzle-monkey, is a native of 



TtraTit-h of Araucaria imhriaUa. 


the Andes of Chile, forming forests on their western 
declivities, where it attains a height of 100 to 160 
feet The trunk ia quite straignt and free from 
knots, and yields abundant resin. like many 
pines, the young trees have branches almost from 
the ground, but the older ones have taU nak^ 
stems with a crown of branches. The timber is 
heavy, solid, hard, fibrous, yeUowish white, aad 
beautifully veined. It is ve^ snitable for mssts 
of shipa. The resin, which is white, has a smdl 
like frankmcense, and a not unpleasant^ tas^ 
The seed is pleasant to the taste, not^ u nlik e the 
chestnut, and is a most important wtido of food 
to the Indiana. The generic name is derived itot 
that of a tribe, the Araucamans, who sepeei^y 
use it as food, raw, boiled, or roasted. A ^in^ 
nous liqnor is also distill*^ fttjan it, 
cone Bometinaea contains between two and 
hundred seeds, and one teee may be seen loadM 
with twenty or Hiirty of tiaesp, 
was introduced into ]»itain in the end of the 18m 
century, and is now frequently plantod, apeeially 
in small villa gaideoe, far which its stiffly sym- 
metrical and unvaried farm is, however^ ^uliarly 
unsuitable, It hi the only whiclj can at 

all withstand tfeb cHmafa of ^tain. It requires 
I a well-drained eaS, and is apt to suffer in severe 
I winlaiB. A, fawsam, the Braril pine, has a 
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looser and more spreading habit than A. inibricata. 
The seeds are sold as an article of food in Eio 
Janeiro, and the resin which exndes from the tree 
is mixed with wax to make candles. A. excelsa, 
the Norfolk Island pine, attains a height of 160 
to 220 feet, free from branches to 80 to lOO feet, 
and with a trunk sometimes 11 feet in diameter. 
The wood is white, tough, close-grained, and so 
heavy as almost to sink in water Diminutive 
specimens are seen in rooms. A. Ciinningkanni, 
the Hoop Pine, a native of New South Wales, veiy 
much resembles the last. It attains a height of 60 
to 130 feet, and a diameter of 4 to 8 feet The 
wood is yellowish, and is used for boat-bnilding, 
house-carpentry, and the common kinds of fiiini- 
tnre. The large seeds of A. Bidwillii are used for 
food by the natives at Moreton Bay. The genus is 
represented in Papua by A. Hiinsteinii and A. 
Smumanniann, both mighty trees ; in New Cale- 
donia there are A. Balansa oxiA A. Coohii. 

Certain fossil Coniferm found in the Carbonifeions 
Sandstone have received the names Araucarites, 
Araucarioxylon, (tc. , and aie closely allied to the 
existing forms, which, in fact, represent far more 
nearly than do any other trees tlie primitive forms 
of the Palaeozoic age. Livingstone found such 
fossils in abundance on the Zambezi, and great 
trees of this type have been not uncommonly got 
m the Carboniferous quarries around Edinburgh. 

Aranco. See Aeaucania. 

Arail'rC} a town of Venezuela, South America, 
70 miles EN_E. of Trujillo, in a region noted for 
its fertility in the production of cotton, coffee, 
cattle, &c. ; pop. about 10,000 

Aravalll« a range of mountains in Western 
India, extending for 300 miles in a north-easterly 
dir^tion tJirougU Rajputana. They consist of a 
series of ridges and peaks, many of them mere 
heaps of sand and stone, bare of cultivation. The 
highest summit is Abu (q.v.), 5650 feet, 

ArawOik (‘meal-eatem'), a tribe of South 
American Indians inhabiting British and Dutch 
Guiana and adjacent regions, cultivators of manioc 
and maize, _ comparatively advanced in civilisation. 
Kindred tribes extend over much of northern South 
America. 

Araxes. See Asas. 

Arbalest* See Cbossbow. 

Arbela (now Erhil or Arhil; pop. 14,0(K)), a 
city of ancient Assyria, 50 miles E. by S. of Mosul, 
&juoas as having given name to the Imttle in which 
Alexander tinally defeated Darius, 331 B.c. The 
battle was really fought near Gaugaraela (the 
‘ camel’s honse ’ ), to the NW. of Arbela, 

Arbitration is the adjudication by private 
persons appointed to decide a matter or matters 
m controversy. The proceeding generally is called 
a reference or submission to arbitration ; the per- 
sons appointed to decide are termed referees or 
arbitrators ; and their decision is called an award. 
This mode of settling disputes is frequently re- 
sorted to by the disputants themselves, who are 
anxious to avoid the delay and expense of pro- 
ceeding in the ordinary courts of law ; and it is 
with this class of arbitration that this article is 
mainly concerned. But an arbitration may also be 
^nght about under the order of a court of law. 

in England, the High Court, in any civil 
ution pending before it, lias large powers to refer — 
in some coses ivith the consent of the parties, and 
in other eases without such consent— eitlier the 
whole matter or some particular question arising 
in the^ action to a referee or arbitrator, whose 
authority is derived from the order of the court 
aireotnng Mie reference ; and the judge in a county 
court is also empowered, with the consent of the 


parties, to refer to aibitration an action pending 
Wore liim. IMoreover, many modern acts of pailia- 
nient contain provisions for tlie settlement of dis- 
putes by means of arhitiation Under some of 
these statutes proceduie by arbitration is com- 
pulsory; under others it is at the option of the 
parties or one of them. Under statutory arbitra- 
tion, the statute itself generally contains refla- 
tions as to the tribunal and the conduct of the 
pioceedings. The more important statutes making 
special jiioviaion for arhitiation are the Agi’iculturad 
Holdings Acts, 1923 ; tlie Woikmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1925 ; the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Acts, 1908-1926 ; the Coal Mines Act, 1930 ; 
the Housing of the Woiking Classes Acts, 1890- 
1909 ; the Lands Clauses Acts, and tlie Acquisition 
of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919; 
the Factory and AYorkshop Acts, 1891-1901 ; and 
the Friendly Societies Acts, 1896-1908. 

In England the law as to arbitration is mostly 
emlmdied in the Arhitiation Act, 1889 (52 & 53 
Vict. chap. 49), which is practically a code on this 
subject. The Arbitration Act of 1930 aims at 
enforcing foreign awards. The act of 1889 deals 
separately with ‘refeiences by consent out of court,’ 
and ‘references under order of court,’ It also 
applies to every statutory arbitration, compulsory 
or optional, except in so far as its provisions aie 
inconsistent with those of the particular statute 
regulating the arbitration in qneation. 

A lefeience by consent out of couit has its origin 
in a private agieenieut, teinied a submission, by 
which two or more paities, between whom some 
dispute has aiisen or may thereaftei arise, agree to 
be bound by the decision of an arhitiator upon 
I the matters in dispute. The authority of the 
[ arbitrator is derived from, and limited by, the 
! submiasion. At common law a submission may 
i be constituted by an oral agi-eement by the pai ties, 
i But where the submission is oral the aibitiatiou 
does not come within the provision s of the Arhi- 
ti'ation Act, 1889. Consequently, in addition to 
other obvious disadvantages attending a paiol sub- 
mission, an arbitration so brought about, being 
governed solely by the common law, is exposed to 
the risk of bemg rendered abortive by either party 
revoking the authority of the arbitrator at any 
time before the award is made, and the award, 
when made, cannot he enforced except by action. 
Hence a submission is almost always constituted 
by a, ‘ written agreement ’ ; and where the sub- 
mission is in that form, the whole aibitiation is 
governed by the act, Avhether an aibitiator is 
named in the submission or not. If a wntteu 
submission does not name an arbitrator or give 
directions for his selection, the act provides means 
whereby, in the event of the parties failing to 
concur in makine the appointment, either of them 
can have an arbitrator appointed by the coni-t. 
Again, under the act a written submission, unless 
a contrary intention is expressed, cannot he re- 
voked except by the leave of the conit; and such 
leave is not granted unless it is shown that the 
arbitration, if allowed to proceed, w'ould fail to 
achieve the true justice of the situation between 
the pairies. We shall therefore consider the case 
of a written submission to which the act applies. 

The matters that may be referred to aimitration 
include all differences or disputes which might 
otherwise be determined by a court of civil juris- 
diction or be settled by a valid agreement between 
the parties themselves. The matter in dispute 
f^lat® either to real or to personal property, 
and may turn either on questions of fact or on 
qu^tions of law. Parties may agree to refer to 
arbitration not only existing differences between 
them, but also prospective differences. Thus in 
deeds of partnership, policies of insurance, and 
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other instruments of contract, it is frequently 
stipulated that if any disputes shall aiise there- 
under they sliall be referred to arbitration. On 
the other hand, where a dispute arises out of a 
transaction which is cleaily illegal oi central y to 
public policy, it cannot be the subject of an 
arbitration ; for it could neither be determined in 
a civil court nor could a compromise, oi agi ce- 
ment for its settlement made by the parties 
themselves, be enforceable at law. On the same 
piinciple felonies and ciiminal ofiencea of a public 
nature are not arbitrable ; for, in the public in- 
terest, such Climes require to be punished, and no 
settlement which the injured party miglit make 
with the accused offender would afford the latter 
any legal immunity. But in the case of certain 
misdemeanours, e.g. an ordinaiy assault or a chaige 
of slander, where the wrong-doer is liable to a 
criminal prosecution and also to a civil action at 
the instance of the injured party, the law, even 
when a criminal prosecution has been commenced, 
permits an arbitration for the adjustment of the 
reparation to be made to the injured party. 

As to the persons who may be parties to an 
arbitration, it may be stated geneially that every 
person capable of making a contract may enter 
into a binding submission to arbitration. Thus a 
married woman, in virtue of the contractual poweis 
conferred on her by the Mamed "Women’s Property 
Acts, is now capable of making a submission with 
regard to her separate estate, not subject to a 
restraint on anticipation. A submission to arbi- 
tration by an infant or peison under age is sub- 
ject to the limitations w'bicb affect othei contracts 
enteied into by him (see Infant). A partner 
has no implied authority, in virtue merely of 
the relation of partnership, to bind his firm 
bj a submission to arbitration ; but a submis- 
sion by one partner is binding on the firm if 
it is proved that the reference was for the purposes 
of the partnership business and was the usual way 
of carrying on sn^ business, or if there is evidence 
that the reference Avas entered into with the know- 
ledge or assent of the other partners. An agent 
may be authorised to enter into a submission on 
behalf of his principal ; and^ in that event, the 
award is binding on the principal alone and not on 
the a^nt, unless the latter expressly binds him- 
self. The general anthority which a counsel has 
over the conduct of an action does not empower 
him to refer the action to arbitration agamst the 
wishes of his client or upon terms different from 
those which his client has authorised; and if he 
does so refer it, the reference may be set aside. 
Executors, trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, with 
the oousent of the committee of inspection, and 
companies registered under the Companies Acts 
are expressly empowered by statute to snhmit 
disputes to orbitratioiL 

A submission does not necessarily bar legal pro- 
ceedings ; but if a party to the submission brings 
an action against the other party in respect of any 
matter which they have agreed to refer to arbi- 
tration, the court may, on the application of the 
other party, stay the action. The application may 
be made after the applicant has entered on appear- 
ance; bnt it most he made before he has taken any 
other step in the action. The court will stay the 
action, unless it is satisfied that there is a sufficient 
reason for the matters in dispute not lieing decided 
by arbitration in accordance with the submission. 

The arbitrator ought to be a person who stands 
indifferent between the parties. The choice by the 

E ai ties of the person whom they appoint to decide 
etween them is perfectly free. Time and expense, 
however, are often saved by the appointment of a 
person who, by re^n of his knowledge of law and 
^ experience of jndicial investigations, is able to 


confine the inquirj’ strictly to the matters in ques- 
tion, to estimate the evidence propeily, and to 
avoid 11 1 egularities in respect of which the award 
might afteiivards be set aside. A reference, iiuleB& 
a contrary intention is expressed in the subiiiiision, 
IS deemra to be to a single aibitrator, and, it the 
submission contains no provisions for Lis ap{ioint- 
ment and the parties do not concur in making an 
appointment, tlie court may appoint the arbitrator. 
Wheie an arbitiator, whetliei agreed on by the 
parties or appointed by the court, lefnses to act, or 
is iucapable of acting, or dies, tiie court has power 
to supply the vacancy in the event of the parties 
themselves notconcuningin making a new appoint- 
ment. If asubniigsion provides that the lelerence 
is to be to two arbitrators, one to be appointed by' 
each party, and if one of the paities refuses to 
appoint bis arbitrator, after being served with a 
seven days’ notice by the other party, the paity 
who has already nominated his arliitiator may 
appoint him to act as sole arbitrator. ■V\'here 
tneie are tvv’o arbitratoi's, the submission often 
provides that, in the case of their not agreeing in 
an awaid, the matter referred shall be decided by 
a thiid peison, called an umpire. If the umpire 
is not named in the submission, the aihitrators 
themselves, even though they aie not specially 
authorised to do so by the submission, have power 
to make tbe appointment at any time wiibin the 
period during vvliicli they can make an awaid ; 
and if they do not appoint an umpire, or he refuses 
to act, the couit may appoint one. The umpiie, 
if the arbitratois fail to agree, is snbstitnted for 
them and is invested with the same powei'S His 
duties, piopeily speaking, do not arise till the 
arbitrators are unaule to agiee ; but in practice lie 
usually sits with tbe arbitrators from the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, as, otherwise, all 
tbe evidence would have to be repeated before him. 
It is not permissible for the umpire, if either of the 
parties objects, to take any part of the evidence 
irom the notes of the arbitrators. Sometimes a 
submission provides that the refeience is to be to 
three arbitrators, as distinguished fioni two arbi- 
trators aud an umpire ; but in that cose, unless 
the submissiou bears that an award by a majority 
of the arbitrators shall be binding, the award i» 
bad unless signed by all three arbitrators. 

The proceedings before an arbitrator should be 
conducted, so far as may be practicable, in con- 
formity with the rules observed in the tidal of an 
action 'in a court of law, and an arbitrator is bonnd 
by the same mles of evidence os courts of law. He 
may examine tbe parties to the reference and their 
witnesses on oath or affirmation, and compel the pro- 
duction of documents in their possession relating to 
the matters in dispute. Any person giving false 
evidence is guilty of perjury, and may be punished 
as if tbe evidence had been given in court. The 
arbitrator must hear both sides and take evidence 
in the presence of both parties. If a question of 
law arises in the course of tbe reference, he may, 
on his own initiative or at the request of either 
party, ‘ state a case ’ for the opinion of the court ; 
and if he refuses, at the reasonable^ request of 
either party, to state a case, an_ application may 
he made to the court to compel him to do so. The 
application to the court must be made brfore the 
ai’bitiator makes his award ; hut if be, after being 
requested to state a ease, reuses to do so without 
reasonable grounds and makes his award before an 
application to the court can be made, the award 
he set aside by tlm oonrL 
'fbe award must be in writing, and is chargeable 
•with ten shillini^ stamp-dn^ (6 Edw. VII- chap. 20, 
seek 9). Where t^ sulsnmsion itself does not fix 
the time within wbi^ the award is to be made, arhi- 
tratora must make the award writhin three uiontlm 
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after entering on the refeience ; but, duiing that 
period, the time for making their awaid may be 
enlarged by a wiiting signed by them. Where 
the power of making the award devolves on the 
umpire, he must make his award within one mouth 
after the time of the arbitrators has expired, unless 
he lias meantime, by a signed writing, extended 
the time foi making his award. The time for 
making the award may Ije extended by the expiess 
consent of the parties to the submission, or, even 
after the time has expired, by ordei of the court. 
The award^ most decide all the mattei’s referred 
to arbitration by the submission, and it must not 
go beyond these matteis. It must be final and 
re^onably certain in meaning Unless the sub- 
mission expresses a contrary intention, the arbi- 
trator may, in his award, deal with the qaestion 
of the costs of the arbitration accoiding to his 
disciebion An awaid is primd facie binding on 
the paities to the submission, and may, by leave of 
the court, be enforced in the same manner as a 
judgment or ordei of coart to the same effect. The 
application for leave is usually granted, unless the 
award is had on the face of it or its validity 
obviously doubtful. If leave to enforce an awaid 
as a judgment is not granted, the party in whose 
favour the award is mode may bring an action on 
it. Wheie an award proceeds on an oral submis- 
sion or the part}' against whom an award is to he 
enforced is outwith the jurisdiction of the court, an 
action on the award is the only available remedy. 

An award may be set aside by the conrt where 
the awaid has been improperly procured — e g. if 
there has been a fraudulent concealment of 
material evidence; or where the arbitrator or ! 
umpire has been guilty of nuscondact. It is 
accouut^ misconduet on the part of an aibitrator 
or umpire if he decides matters which were nob 
included in the submission, or fails to decide all 
the matters referred to him in the submission ; or 
if he hears one party and refuses to hear the other, 
or m some other way does not act fairly towaids 
both the parties; or if there has been any grave 
irregularity in the proceedings. Instead of setting 
the award aside, the conrt has a discretionary 
power to remit it to the arbitrator for reconsidera- 
tion and amendment. 

References under order of court differ in their 
nature and effect from an arbitration proceeding 
on a submission by the parties. Under the Arbi- 
tration Act, 188&, such references are of two lands, 
namely, (1) references for inquiry or report, and 
(2) references for trial. A reference for inquiry or 
report may be ordered by the court on any question 
arising in an action, subject to the rights of the 
parties to a trial by jury ; hut in practice such 
an order is only made where the investigation of 
the question in court in the usual way would 
occupy too much time The duty of the referee 
is not to determine the question, but to investigate 
the facts or figures and report to the court The 
court has also power in any action — with or, in 
special circuinafcances, without the consent of the 
parties— to make an order referring for trial either 
the whole matter, or a particular question arising in 
the action.^ The decision of the referee in a refer- 
ence for trial is equivalent to the veidict of a jury. 

In Scotland an arbitration takes place in virtue 
^ a written submission executed by the parties. 
The persons appointed to decide are called arbiters, 
instead of arbitrators as in Rngland ; a third person, 
chosen to decide in the event or the arbiters differing 
m opinion, is termed an overaman ; and the award 
lu a fonnal submission is called a decree-arbitral. 
An ^bitration may proceed on a formal or regular 
need of submission or on an iufoimal wiiting. A 
fonnal deed of submission defines the matter or i 
matters referred to the decision of the arbiter, names * 


I the arliiter, sets forth his poweis, specifies the time 
within which the decree-arbitral is to be pioiiounced, 
and binds the parties, undei a stipulated penalty,' 
to implement the deciee-arbitral. It is also usual 
I to provide that the submission, in the event of either 
' party’s death, shall continue in foice against his 
^ heirs and repiesentatives, and to iiiseit a clause ex- 
! pressing the consent of the parties to registration, for 
' pieservation and execution, of the deed itself^ and of 
the decree-arbitial The clause of registration is 
[ important, as it enables either paity to enfoice 
the decree -arbitral against the other party by the 
modes of execution appropriate to a judgment to 
the same effect The Arbitration (Scotland) Act, 
1894 (57 & 58 Viet. chap. 13), provides that an 
agreement to refer to arbitration shall not be in- 
valid by rea.son of the reference being to a person 
not named, and that, unless the agreement to refer 
provides otherwise, arbiters shall have power to 
name an oversman. The statute also empowers 
the court to appoint an arbiter where the parties 
fail to conenr in the nomination of a single ar- 
biter, or where one party fails to nominate one 
of two arbiters ; and al^ to appoint an overs- 
man -where the arbiters fail to am-ee in the 
nomination of an oversman. A formal arbitration 
proceeds generally in accordance with the pro- 
cedure in Scots courts. Written pleadings, by 
way of a claim and answers, are ordeien and 
lodged, and a record is mode up upon these 
pleadings. It is a common pi-actice for the ai biter, 
before issuing his decree -aibitial, to intimate to 
the parties his proposed findings, and to allow 
them, if so advised, to lodge repi esentations. The 

g arties in an action pending in a Scots court may, 
y joint minute, submit the matters in dispute 
Imtween them to the adjudication of an arbiter. 
Such a submission is known as a judicial refer- 
ence, The authority of the court is interponed to 
the joint minute, and, though the decision on the 
ments of the case is taken away from the court, 
the court’s jui-isdiction remains for the purpose of 
securing that the judicial referee exercises his 
powers and that his award is made effectual. 

In the United States the common law with 
regard to arbitration is similar to that of England, 
and the legislation on the subject has proceeded 
ou the same lines as in England. The provisions 
I of the English Arbitration Act of 1889 have been 
adopted, without material alteration, in India and 
in many of the British colonies. 

For English law, see Riissell on Arbitration 
(12th ed. 1931). For international arbitration, see 
Peace and Intebnational Arbitration. For 
industrial arbitration, see Arbitration and 
Conciliation. 

.^bitration and Conciliation in 
liabonr UlspnteSa Since the grouping to- 
gether of large bodies of work-people, -which is a 
feature of modem days, the prospect of strikes and 
lock-outs as a means of enforcing demands has 
been an ever-present difficully, and has led all 
civilised communities to attempt by legislation to 
set up machinery for dealing -ft'ith industrial dis- 
putes by arbitration and conciliation. Arbitration 
may be defined as the settlement of an issue on 
-which the parties have failed to agree by the de- 
cision of an impartial person to -whom the parties 
have agreed -to refer it. The tei-m eonciliatimi is 
a someivbat indefinite one, including on the one 
hand cases of intervention by a thiid paity (some- 
times called medictiton), and on the other hand 
shading into direct negotiations between repre- 
sen tativM of the parties. The object of arbitration 
and conciliation is to provide a means whereby the 
parties, fairly and without loss of dignity, rjin 
settle their differences, preferably before a strike 
or lock-out occurs. 
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The history of the earliei legislation in the 
United Kingdom as to arbitration in trade dis- 
putes is described in a memorandum in the Report 
of tlie Royal Coininission on Labour ( 1890-94 ). 
Conciliation and aibitiation formed one of the main 
subjects of inquiry by this commission, and their 
leporb contains information on the subject ^Mth 
legard to this countr}', the dominions and colonies, 
and foreign countiies. 

Following leconimendations by this commission, 
the Couciliation Act, 1896, which at present governs 
official action in trade disputes in this country, 
was passed. The act einpoweis the Board of Tinde, 
where a diffeience exists or is apprehended between 
employers and workmen, (a) to make inquiry into 
the causes and circumst^ces of the difference, and 
to take steps to enable the parties to meet together 
undei a chairman ; { & ) on the application of one of 
the parties, to appoint a conciliator or board of con- 
ciliation ; (c) on the application of both parties, 
to appoint an arbitrator. The act also provides 
for the registration of conciliation boards, and 
authorises the Boaid of Tiade to take steps to 
establish conciliation boards when this course 
seems expedient. 

In 1908 the Board of Trade devised a scheme 
whereby, on the application of the parties, a court 
of arbitration of three (or five) pei-sona selected 
fi empanels of cliairmen, employers^representatives, 
and labour representatives m^ht be appointed in 
place of a single arbitrator. This scheme did not 
curtail or replace any of the existing functions or 
practices under the Conciliation Act ; its object 
was to remove the fear which workmen have some- 
times expressed that individnal conciliators and 
arbitrators, however fair they mean to be, do not 
intimately understand the position of the manual 
labouier. The schema has in some cases proved 
acceptable to the parties when the appointment of 
a single arbitrator would have created difficulties. 
In the majority of cases the courts have consisted 
of thiee persons, and almost without exception the 
awards have been unanimous. 

A further development occurred in 1911 when the 
government established an Indnstrial Council con- 
sisting of thirteen representatives of employers and 
a corresponding number of representatives of work- 
people, ‘for the purpose or considering and of 
inquiring into matters referred to them affecting 
trade disputes ; and especially of taking snitahle 
action in regard to any dispute referred to them 
affecting the principal trades of the country, or 
likely to cause disagreements involving the ancil- 
lary trades, or which tlie parties before or after the 
breaking out of a dispute ore themselves unable to 
settle.’ Sir George Askwith was appointed chair- 
man of the council, and the Chief Industrial Com- 
missioner’s Department, through which the Board 
of Trade powers of conciliation and arbitration were 
now exercised, was at the same time established 
nnder his direction. Subsequently at the request 
of his Majesty’s government the council made an 
inquiry respecting { 1 ) the beat method of securing 
the due fulfilment of indnstrial agreements, and 
(3) how far, and in what manner, industiial agrw- 
meuts which are made between representative bodies 
of employers and of workmen would be enforced 
throughout a particular trade or district. Their 
report was presented to parliament in July 1913. 

With regard to the proceedings nnder the Con- 
ciliation Act, 1899, the number of cases dealt with 
showed a marked increase from and after 1910, 
and action was taken in most of the largest 
disputes. In the years immediately following the 
passing of the act application for the services of 
the department came mainly from one side only 
(generally from the work-people) j hut in the later 
years the majority of applications were made 


jointly bv the parties, or by oigauhations, repre- 
sentiiig them. 

A marked feature of the industrial organUation 
of this country- is the existence of a large imiiiber of 
pennanent loluntary conciliation and arlntratioa 
boards and joint committees, which have attained 
maiked success .and in many cases have done 
extremely useful woik Among the earlier Ijoau!'? 
still in existence are tlie Board of Conciliation and 
Aibitiation for the Manufactured Iron and .Steel 
Trade of the North of England (formed in 1869), 
the Joint Committee of the Durliam Coal-ownere' 
and Miueis’ Associations, the Joint Committee of 
the Cleveland Ironmasteia and Blast furnaceuien, 
and the _ Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board 
(formed in 1872). In addition, there are a iiumlier 
of arrangements ( such as the Brooklands Agree- 
ment in the cotton-spinning industry) which provide 
ermanent machineiy for dealing with difierences 
y conciliatoiy means, Tlie e.xistenc!e of these 
boards and agreements is only made possible by 
organisation on the two sides. 

The fnnetiona of conciliation boards van' very 
considerably. The most frequent ^ type is that 
which deals with any question submittm, whether 
of a general or individual character. Some boards, 
however, deal only vvith special questions, such as 
fixing the general level of wages or deciding ques- 
tions of demarcation of work. The boards generally 
consist of equal numbers of representatives of em- 
ployers and work people, and it liappens not infre- 
quently that the two sides of the board are equally 
divided on questions brought before them. An im- 
portant featuie of the rules of procedure, therefore, 
is the provision made in many cases to avoid this 
deadlock, the difficulty being 'referred to an inde- 
pendent chairman or an arbitrator. The rules of 
a number of the boards provide, or it is under- 
stood between the parties, that there shall be no 
stoppage of working pending and during considera- 
tion of the matter. 

Agreements and awards made in connection with 
conciliation boards, like those under the Concilia- 
tion Act, are not legally enforceable. In the rules 
of some of the boards, notably those in the boot and 
shoe trade, provision has been made for the ^tab- 
lishment of a guarantee fund, and nnder certain 
cireumstanc^ money penalties are inflicted. 

It will be seen that the system of industrial arbi- 
tration and conciliation in the United Kingdom 
is entirely voluntary. No compulsory powers exist 
for bnnging about a settlement ; there is no power 
to enforce tiie attendance at conciliation or arbitra- 
tion proce^ngs of either party to a dispnte, smd 
no power to enforce an award. Vet the community 
has certain leserve powers. Tiie national strike 
of coal-miners in 1912 was terminated by jylSa- 
ment passing the Cool-minea (Minimnm Wa^) 
Act ; and a certain limitation of the scope of strikes 
and lock-onts ivas the aim of the Trades Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act of 1927, 

In recent years the right of the public to he 
informed with regard to labour disputes has been 
increasingly recognised. The influem* of pnbUe 
opinion in seenring the settlemeait of diqmte has 
been utilised in tbSi conntty under Copcitifttion 
Act (e g. the Dublin transpc^-work«^ strike, 1913), 
and in other countries, but the MtiBcipIe is perhaps 
most cleailyemphasiaw in the Indnatrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of Ctsnada { dewuiberi below ). 

Daring the war compulaoiy luffiitratioa was en- 
acted by the aeries of Mupitiwaw of War acts with 
three forms of feribamds* of which the Committee 
on Production ww the diief^ but compulsory 
arbitration ended soon after the armistice, am 
when Sir Qewge Aakwitii retired in 1919 a Wages 
snd Depvtinent of the .^Hnisti^ 

Labour wqs establiBhed in place of a Chief In- 
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dustrial CammuBioner, and the Industrial Courts 
Act provided that certain neutral chairmen and 
representatives of einployera and employed should 
be available as arbitrators for the healing of cases 
voluntarily submitted to them. Similarly, the Coal 
Mines Act of 1930 established a National Industrial 
Board. 

Stiikes and lock-outs may roughly be divided 
into those arisingfrom questions of mateiial interest 
(such as alterations in wages oi hours of labour) 
and those arising from questions of principle (such 
as the non-unionist question ). In practice, concilia- 
tion or arbitration is much more feasible lu the fust 
class of cases, since such matters admit of com- 
piomise. If the parties are unahle to agree by 
friendly discussion, they may agree to refer the 
matter to arbitration, or an already existing agree- 
ment may provide for leference to arbitration The 
main advantage of conciliation ovei arbitration lies 
in the fact that conciliation leads to agreements 
the conditions of which are known to the parties 
before attaching their signatures, wheieas under 
arhibiation the parties bind themselves to accept 
conditions of which they aie unaware Further, 
arbitration aivards rarely satisfy both sides, and 
there are sometimes coiuplaints that arbitrators 
are unconsciously biassed. Generally speaking, the 
laigest disputes are settled by conciliation rather 
than arbitration In conciliation more especially 
much depends on the personality of the conciliator. 
Experience in this country has showTi the desira- 
bility that conciliation and arbitration machinery 
should be simple and elastic, capable of being 
applied in vaxioua ways according to the needs of 
each case. 

Opinion in this countiy in recent years has always 
been opposed to compulsoi'y arbitration. The Re- 
port or the Indusfcnal Council referred to above 
says: *We do nob view with favour the estab- 
Iwhraent of “compulsory ” arbitration.' The ques- 
tion has on a number of occasions been debated at 
the Trades Union Congress, and defeated. Forms 
of compulsory arbitration have been adopted in 
certain Australasian states, and are described 
below. The chief difficulty attaching to compul- 
sory arbitration lies in the impracticability, either 
by fines or imprisonment, of punishing large bodies 
of work-people for breach. 

The British dominions and some of the principal 
foreign countries provide many interesting legis- 
lative experiments in induatiial conciliation and 
arbitration, but in a short article it is not possible 
to emphasise all the features of their legislation. 
Attention may be drawn to the insistence of the 
rights of the public (Canada), compulsory arbitra- 
tion (Australasia), power to summon parties to 
give evidence ( Canada, &c.), enforcement of awards 
( Austral asia, &c. ), due notice of intended alterations 
in working conditions or of intention to strike or 
lock-out (Canada, New Zealand), and special dis- 
abilities respecting ‘ state ’ employees or employees 
in ‘ public utility ’^services { Canada, &c.). An in- 
quiry by the Board of Trade m 1912 showed at least 
nine European countries with legislation designed 
to avert strikes of employees m public utility 
services. The voluntary arbitration and concilia- 
tion hoards which play so large a part in the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes in the United Kingdom 
are rarely found in other countries 

Iq France^ as in the United Kingdom, complete 
freedom to strike exists, with slight exceptions. 
Bom^ known os ConseUs de PrudhomnteSf organ- 
ised in groups of trades, and composed of employera 
and work-people in equal numbers, have existed 
MDce 1806 for the settlement of disputes affecting 
individual work-peopla The law dealing with the 
Mttlement of collective disputes is the voluntary 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1892. Under 


this law either party to a dispute, or both parties 
jointly, may apply to the local justice of the peace 
for tlie appointment of a conciliation committee. 
If the application conies fiom one paitj', the justice 
must proceed to inquire whether or not the other 
party assents to the dispute being dealt with by 
conciliation oi arbitration In the case of a strike 
or lock-out the justice may himself take the initia- 
tive in the matter These conciliation committees 
consist of representatives nominated in equal 
numbers by employers and work-people, and the 
justice presides Should the conciliation committee 
fail to bring about an agreement, the justice invites 
the parties to accept arbitration. Particulars of 
cases dealt with and proceedings must he made 
public, and some attempt is thus made to bnng the 
pressure of public opinion to hear on the parties. 
The disputing parties, however, are subject to no 
compulsion at any stage of the proceedings, and no 
method is provided for enforcing awards. It would 
appear that when the law is put into operation it is 
almost invariably on the requisition of the work- 
people, or on the initiative of the justice of the 
peace himself. In a considerable percentage of 
cases the offer of mediation is refused, for the most 
part by the employei's. Where conciliation com- 
mittees are fonned by consent of both sides, a 
successful issue appears to be reached in a large 
pioporiion of cases. 

In Germany two types of official conciliation 
tribunals have existed — the courts of arbitration for 
the guilds of handicrafts, and the industrial courts 
for the rest of the working-classes. Like the French 
ConseUs de Fnid’honmnes, these industrial courts 
were foimed primarily to adjust individual disputes 
and claims, but they also dealt with collective dis- 
putes. The imperial law of 1890 as amended by 
the law of 1901 required the establishment of 
industrial courts in ^1 to\vns of over 20,000 in- 
habitants, and elsewhere they might be formed at 
the discretion of the government. Action had to he 
taken by the_ court m the case of a strike or lock- 
out on the joint request of the parties, and a court 
might also interv’ene on its own initiative or on the 
application of one party. If application was made 
by one party only, it was the duty of the piesident of 
the court ( who was appointed by the local authori- 
ties, and must not he either an employer or em- 
ployee) to make every effort to induce the other 
party to agree to refer the matter to the court. In 
each case the court consisted of the president and 
at least two representatives each of employers and 
work-people not themselves concerned in the dis- 
pute. In order to determine the facta of the dispute 
the president could require any person concerned in 
the dispute to attend the hearing and give evidence. 
In the event of failure to secure an agreement, the 
court embodied in the form of a decision its conclu- 
sions as to the terms uran which it considered the 
partis should agree, and called upon the disputants 
to declare their acceptance or rejection within a 
certain time. If either party did not accept the 
decision, the fact was made public. The indus- 
trial courts did not possess powera to enforce their 
decisions. 

Although the machinery described above was 
voluntary', it should be home in mind that strict 
control has been exercised in Germany over com- 
binations of employees in the railway services, &c., 
and that undertakings earned on by the state or 
local authority have been held by the courts not to 
fall within the sections of the imperial code specifi- 
cally granting freedom to strike. 

In the United States industrial conciliation and 
arbitration is regulated by state law, except in the 
case of railroads, which are dealt with by the 
federal law. The basic federal law was the Act 
of June 1898 (slightly amended by an Act of 
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March 1911), commonly known as the Erdman 
Act, which applied only to peisons engaged in 
actual tiain operation, and was less drastic than 
the earlier Federal Aibitration Act of 1888 which 
it superseded, except in its pi ovision for the enforce- 
ment of awards by the United States courts whei-e 
a voluntary arbitration had been agreed upon. The 
Erdman Act provided that in cases of disputes 
seriously internipting or threatening to luteirupt 
inter-state traffic, either party to the dispute might 
appeal to the chairman or the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission and the Commissioner of Labour to 
endeavour to mediate with a view to bilnging about 
a settlement. No authority was reserved to the 
government to intervene on their own initiative, 
theii intervention being conditioned by the receipt 
of a request for mediation from one of the parties 
and by the acceptance by the other party of the 
offer of mediation. Should such mediation prove 
unsnccessful, the mediators ivere to endeavour to 
induce the disputants to accept arbitration, the 
arbitrating body consisting of three persons— one 
each named by the parties, and the third chosen by 
these two or, failing that, by the mediators. During 
the eight and a hedf years following the enactment 
of the law only one attempt (in 1899] was made to 
utilise its provisions, and that attempt proved : 
entuoly fruitless. Suhsequently, however, the act i 
was invoked in a considerable number of cases j 
and with increasing fiequency. To meet criticisms 
made against the act, another act was passed in 
July 1913 which established a board of mediation 
and conciliation, with power to intervene on its 
own initiative, and permitted a board of aibitiatioii 
to consist of six persons, instead of thiee as under 
the Erdman Act. Although complete freedom to 
strike exists in the United States, injunctions are 
frequently issued by the courts restraining raUway 
servants fiom striking on the ^onnd that such 
action would contravene certain federal statutes. 

The machinery of conciliation and aibitration 
established in the different states varies, but the 
most common form is that of central state boards 
or commissions. A board consists, as a role, of 
three membeis, appointed by the governor of the 
state, one being representative of the employeis 
and another of the work-people, and the term of 
election varies from one to four 3 'eara. A board 
may intervene on its own initiative, and must inter- 
vene at the request of either or both parties to a 
dispute. As a mle, the findings of a board are 
binding only when it acts on a joint requisition. 

Canada . — Among the dominion experinieuts one 
of the most interesting is the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, of Canada, popularly known 
as the ‘ Lemieux ’ Act, which was amended in some 
of its details in 1910. Prior to the Act of 1907 
theie had been, in addition to acts existing in some 
of the provinces, dominion legislation in 1900, 1903, 
and 1906. The immediate cause of the ‘ Lemieux ’ 
Act Avas a protracted strike of miners at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, which seriously threatened the supply of 
coal in Western Canada. The purpose of the act 
is to ensure the recognition of toe mterests of the 
public, as a third party, in trade disputes, and 
the insistence that that third party, through toe 
government, shall have a voice in re^rd to a dis- 
pute affecting their interests, and, according to the 
act, before a stoppage of work takes place. 

The act provides that in the event of any dispute 
arising in certain classes of industries (mining, 
transportation or communication, or public service 
utility) the matter must be submitted to a board 
of conciliation and investigation consisting of three 
persons, which board has the power of summoning 
and enforcing the attendance of witnesses, &c., the 
right of insp^ting books, documents, &c., although 
the information Stained therefrom is not, except 


in so far as the board deems it expedient, made 
ublic. In the course of the investigation the 
oard mai’- take such steps as it deems advisable 
to bung about a settlement. If no settiement is 
ai rived at, the boaid is required to make a inil 
repoi b to the Minister of Labour, with such recom- 
mendations as it sees fit for the settlement of the 
dispute, and this report is duly published Pending 
the investigation no strike or lock-out can take 
place — and infringement is punishable by fines — 
hut after the publication of the finding of the hoard 
the parties aie free to take such actiou as they 
choose. In the industries covered by the act at 
least thirty days’ notice of an intended change 
affecting Avages or houis of labour must be given. 
If both parties to a dispute agree, the provisions of 
the act ma^' be appli^ in the case of anA’ other 
industry or trade. 

The act has been copied in Queensland and the 
Transvaal. It formed the subject of a special 
inquiry by Sir George Aakivith, on behalf of his 
Majesty’s government, in 1912, and his report on 
the working of the act and its applicability to this 
country was presented to parliament in December 
of that year. 

The Atistralasian legislation is important be- 
cause of its expieriments in compulsory arbitration. 
The acts Avhich have been passed are nmnerous, 
bnt the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1894, of New Zealand is probably the best 
knoAAui bj' reason of its being the first attempt to 
establish compulsory arbitration in trade disputes, 
and it formed the basis of other Aastralasian 
legislation. It provided for the voluntaiy registra- 
tion of associations of employers or work-people as 
'industrial unions,' and the establisbntent of district 
hoards of conciliation, Avith an independent chair- 
man, to Avhich a dispute might be referred, in 
practice only by a registered association. Strikes 
and lock-outs Avere proliibited only with respect to 
bodies on behalf or which cases Avere pending, or 
Avhen thej' were subject to award. Failing settle- 
ment b}' the conciliation board the matter pro- 
ceeded to an arbitration court. Under tlie origmai 
act disputes ordinarily went first to a conciliation 
board, except bj: agreement betAveen the parties, 
but it was subsequently provided that either party 
might ca^ a dilute direct to the arbitration 
court, which in effect became the sole operative 
tribunal under the act. Under a further Act of 1903 
(slightly amended in 1911 ) the reference of disputes 
became obligatory in toe first instance to councils 
of conciliation, appointed ad hoe, and the court dealt 
Avith matters only if the councilB failed to secuie 
a settlement. In certain industries of the nature 
of public utilities fines were to be infiicted in the case 
of a strike or lock-out unless fourteen days’ written 
notice had been given Avithin one mOntn previous 
to such strike or lock-out. This legislature formed 
the basis of the New South Wales Act of 1901 
(which established a court of industrial arbitratioQ, 
omitting the conciliation procedure of the New 
Zealand Act), the Western AustraJiaa of 1902, 
and the Commonwealth Act of 1904, which applied 
to disputes extending beyond the limits of any one 
state. In Yictoria matters took a different direc- 
tion, a system of wages "boards bdng established 
to determine minimum rates of wages and other 
working conditions, the object being mther to put 
doAvn sAveating thw to prevent indnatriai stnfe. 
An Act of 1908 introduced the system of wag^ 
boards into New South Wales, but also made it 
incumbent on the chairman to endeavour in tlie 
first instance to effect a settlement by conciliation, 
and provided for appeal to the indnatriai court. 
The prohiMdou of strikes and lock-outs of the 
earlier New South Wales Act was retained. 

South Au^alia, Tasmania, and Queensland have 
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adopted the wages hoards sj'stein, the two former, 
hnt not the latter, prohibiting strikes and lock-outs 
in respect to those trades for which wages hoards 
have been formed and in connection with the deter- 
minations thereof. In the Industrial Peace Act 
of 1912 Queensland has adopted the provisions of 
the Canadian Act descnhed abo^e. The frequent 
reconise to amending legislation on this subject in 
Australasia appears to indicate the difficulty even 
in a new country of enfoicing snch restrictive 
measures, and official statistics seem to show that 
in spite of prohibitions a nnmlier of strikes do in 
fact occur. Recent legislation during and after 
the war has endeavonred to meet the difficulties of 
disputes confiued to particular states and disputes 
affecting the interests of the whole Coin inou wealth. 

Bibliography. — Among the official hooka of reference 
on the subject may be menboned the EepoHs of the Royal 
Commission on Labour (1891-94) ; Annual Exports of the 
Board of Trade on Strikes and Lock-outs , Repiorta on 
Rules of Conciliation Boards and Joint Committees, 
Reports of Proceedmys under the Conciliation Act, 1896, 
Report to the Board of Trade on the Industrial Disputes 
Iniesiigation Act of Canada, 190/, by Sir George Askwith, 
K.C.B,K C ; Report of the Industrial Council on Inquiry 
into Tndust] lal Agreements and Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Industrial Council in connection tkeremith 
(1913); Memoranda on certain Laws in the British 
Dominions and Foreign Countries affecting Strikes and 
Lock-outs, loith special reference to Public Utility Services 
(1912); Report to Home Office on the Wages Boards and 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts of Australia 
and Neva Zealand (1908) ; Ahsti'octs of Foreign Labour 
Statisties; Bulletins of the United States Bureau of Labour, 
espeoially for ^ptember 1905, May 1908, Janua^ 1910, 
and January 191^; Report of the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry on Industrial Arbitration in the State of Here 
South Wales (1913). 

Among the unofficial books may be mentioned 
Crompton, Industrial Conciliation (1876); L. L. Price, 
Industrial Peace (1887) and The J^cent History of Ivr 
dustnal Peace (1905); N, P. Gilman, Methods of In- 
dustrial Peace ( 1904 ) ; A. C. Pigon, Principles and 
Methods of Industrial Peace (1906); Donglas Knoop, 
Industrial Peace (1908); the Edinbutgh Review, 
(January 1914) ; Judge Higgma, in The Harvard Lau 
Review (November 1915 and January 1919): and Lord 
Askwith, Industrial Problems and Disputes (1920), 

Arbor Daji in the United States, Canada, 
and elsewhere, a day eet apart ( differing in differeait 
states) for the planting of trees and shrubs by 
school children. 

Arboricnltiire. See Forestey. 

ArTbor Ti'tae {Thuja), an evergreen genus of 
coniferons trees and shrubs allied to the cypress 
Tlie common Arbor Vitae {T. ocddentalis) is a 
native of North America, especially between lat. 
45“ and 49’, but has long been well known in 
Europe. It is a tree of ^ to 60 feet high ; the 
young leafy twigs have a balsamic smell, and both 
they and the wood were formerly in great repate 
as a medicine ; the oil obtained by distulation 
the twigs, which has a pungent and camphor-like 
taste, has been employed sis a vermifuge. The 
wood of the stein is i^disb, soft, and very light, 
but compaxit, tough, and durable, bearing exposure 
to the weather remarkably well. The tree is often 
planted in Britain as an ornamental tree, but does 
not attain so great a size as in its native cpnntiy. 
It delights in cool, moist sitnations. — The Chinese 
^.rbor vitffi (T,, or Biota, orierUahs), a native of 
[Ihina and Japan j immediately distinguishable from 
the former species by its upright branches and 
larger, almost globose and rongh cones, is also a 
sommon ornament of pleasure-grounds in Britain 
md on the Continent ; but it does not grow so tall 
» the preceding, and is more sensible of the cold 
jf severe winters. The balsamic smell is very 
i^eeable. The tree yields a resin having a 
pleasant odour, to which high medicinal virtues 


Avere formerly ascribed; lienee the reniaikable 
name, Arbor Vita (‘tree of life’), given to this 
species, and extended to the genus. In its native 
country this species also attains the size of a con- 
siderable tree — Wben the human cerebellum is 
cut vertically, a tree-like appeal ance seen is called 
arbor vitce. 

Arbroath', Aberbeoth'wick, oi Aberbroth'- 
OCK, a seaport and manufacturing tow'u of Forfai- 
shire, at the mouth of the Brothock Burn, 17 
miles ENE. of Dundee. Here in 1178 "VVilliani 
the Lion founded a Tyronensian abbey in honour of 
Becket , and here in 1214 he was buned. Cardinal 
Beaton Avas the last of its thirfy-tAvo mitred abbots. 
Next to Holyrood, the abbey was the most richly 
endowed monastery in Scotland. It fell into decay 
in the 16th century. The ruins of its crucifonn 
ciiurch, Avhicli measured 276 by 160 feet, and was 
mainly Early English in style, are very pictur- 
esque, presenting a noble west doorway and a 
rose-Avmdow, ‘the round O of Arbroath.’ Dr 
Johnson gieatly admired them in 1773. The chief 
industries of Arbroath aie flax-spinning, engineer- 
ing, the manufacture of hoots, sail-cloth, and linen 
fabrics. The new harbour, begun m 1841, admits 
vessels of 400 tons ; the old harboui was converted 
into a wet-dock (1871-77). Arbroath is a royal 
bmgh, and A\ith Monti ose, Brechin, Forfar, and 
Bervie, leturns one member to parliament. It is 
the ‘Fail-port’ of The Anliquary ; Auchmithie, 3^ 
miles to the NE., is ‘Mnsselcrag’ ; and the i^d- 
head Crags and Coves ai e scenes in the novel. The 
Bell-rock (q. v. ) is 12 miles SE. Pop (1931 ) 17,636. 

Arbroatb Flags are thin-bedded gray sand- 
stones and flagstones which occur in the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone of Forfarshire. 

Arbathnotf or Arbuthnott, John, physician 
and wit, the fnend of Swift and Pope, was bom 
at Arbuthnott, in Kmcardineshire, 20bh Api-il 1667. 
His father was the (Episcopal) parish minister, 
who was dispossessed by the Presbyterians after 
the Revolution. One of John’s brothers fought 
under Dundee at KiUiecraukie, and another in 
Mar’s rebellion ; John was, according to Chester- 
field, ‘a Jacobite by prejudice, a republican by 
reflection and reasonmg.’ He studied at Aberdeen 
and University College, Oxford, but took bis M.D. 
degree at St. Andrews (1696). He removed soon 
{ after to London, and there supported himself by 
teaching mathematics. In 1697 he published an 
Examination of Dr Woodwards Account of the 
Dduge, Avhich brought him into notice as a man 
of no common ability. Accident called him into 
attendance on Prince George of Denmark ; in 1705 
he was appointed phymcian-extraordinaiy to the 
^een, and her death in 1714 was a severe blow 
■fo ^ prosperity. In. 1715, along with Pope, he 
afsdsteci Gay in Three Sours afier Marriage, a 
farce that, m spite of the trio of wits, proved a 
complete failure. He pronounced the Harveian 
oration in 1727, and died 27th February 1736. 
Arbuthuot was one of the leaders in that circle 
of wits which adorned the reign of Queen Anne, 
and was still more nobly distinguished by the 
rectitude of his morals and the goodness of his 
heart. He was one of the kindest and trustiest of 
friend — ' If there were a dozen Arbuthnot’s in the 
world,’ Avrote Swift to Pope in 1726, ‘I would 
hum my Travels.’ Utterly careless of literary 
fame, he was the chief, if not sole author of 
that brilliant satire, the Memoirs of Martinus 
Scnblerus, first published in Pope’s works (1741); 
and his too was the celebrated pphtical yew desprii, 
the History of John Bull (171^, which h^ so 
often been imitated. Its editor, Teerink, however 
(Amsterdam, 1^6), gives it to Svrift. Among his 
scientific works, the essays On Aliments (1731) and 
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ConcerniTig the Effects of Air on Human Bodies 
( 1732) possess much merit. The latter particularly 
displays a deep knowledge of physiological laws. 
See the Life and Works, by G A. Aitken (1892). 

Ar'batns, a genus of small tiees and shrubs 
of the family Encaceie. Arbutus Unedo, the Straw- 
beiry Tree, is common on all the Mediteiiauean 
shoies and (with gaps) extends along the Atlantic 



Arbatna XTnedo : 
a, ftrnlt ; fi, section of frnlL 


to one locality in the British Isles, the Lakes of 
Killamejy, where its fine foliage adds much to the 
charm of the scenery. In Britain, it is often planted 
as an ornamental evergreen. It grows to the height 
of 20 to 30 feet, but is rather a great hush than a 
tree. The bark is rugged ; the leaves oblong-lanceo- 
late, smooth, shining, serrate ; the flowers nodding ; 
coiollaum-shaped, greenish- white; the fruit scarlet, 
somewhat resembling a strawberry, with a vapid 
sweetish taste. A wine is made from it in Southern 
Eurmie, which, however, is narcotic, as the fruit 
itself is when eaten freely. The bark and leaves 
are astringent. Arbutus AndroAhne is also some- 
timea cultivated as an ornamental plant in BritaLn, 
but is impatient of severe frosts. Its fruit is eaten 
in Greece and the East. But all the species seem 
to possess narcotic qualities. Arhutiis Mcmiesii 
the madrofio tree of Western North Americfi, is a 
very interesting and beautifnl species. 

Arc. See Joan of Asc. 

Arc ( Lat. arcus, ‘a bow’) is any pan of a curved 
line. The straight line joining Ime ends of arc 
is its chord, which is always less than the arc itself. 
Arcs of circles are similar when they subtend equal 
angles at the centres of their respective circles ; and 
if MTnilftv arcs beloim to equal circles, the arcs them- 
selves ore equaZ. The length of on arc is readily 
found if the angle which it subtends at the centre of 
the circle is knoivn, and also the length of the whole 
circumference. Let the whole circumference be 100, 
and the angle of an arc 60°, the length of the arc is 

360° : 60“ : : 100 : = 14 nearly. 

Ar4^ or Abk-SUELL, a genus Of lamellibranchi- 
ate mollnscs. See BiVAitVES. 

ArcacboBt & watering-place (dating from 
1854 ) in Gironde, France, on the south side of the 
Bossin d’Aroachon, 33 miles SW. of Bordeaux. 
The fine bioad sands are admirably adapted for 
bathing ; and the place is sheltered by sa^-hills, 
covered with extensive pine-woods, in which game 
abounds. Its main street stretches 2^ miles along 


the shore, with the pine-forest immediately behind. 
The climate is always temperate, and the rainfall is 
but 32 mches. Its numerous villas amongst the firs 
are much frequented in winter by invalids afflicted 
with lung disease. Scientific oj’ster-eultare is 
practised here on a large scale ( see Oyster ). A 
fleet of motor- boats engages in sardine -fishing. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Arcade (Fr. ), a row of arches supported by 
columns, either liaiing an open space or gi eater or 
less width behind them, or in contact vi ith masonry. 
The arcade in Gothic cone&ponds to the colonnade 
in classical aichiteoture. The term arcade is some 
times applied to the row of piers, oi colnmns and 
arches, by which the aisles are di\ ided from the 
nave of a church, or by which cloisters, or what are 
erroneously called piazzas in Biitain, are enclosefi ; 

! but it is more generally confined to those series of 
smaller arches which are employed simply for or- 
namentation. These are often found snrronndiug 
the square towers of English churches. The term is 
also applied, but improperly, to a glass- covered street 
or lane, with a row of shops or stalls on each side. 

Arcadelti Jacob {e. 1614-c. 1675), Netherlands 
composer, was a member, 1640-49, of the college of 
pap^ singers in Rome; in 1656 he entered the 
service of Charles, Cardinal Lorraine, and went to 
Paris, where lie probably died. Many editions were 
printed in Venice of liis famous five books of fonr- 
part madrigals (dating from the Italian period), and 
in Paris three books of masses and various motets. 

Arcadia^ the central and highest part of 
the Peloponnesus, was m length about 50 miles, 
in breadth about 40. Aecordmg to Pausanias, it 
derived its name from the eponjunous hero Areas, 
the son of CalHsto. Next to Laconia, Arcadia 
was the largest country in the Peloponnesns. It 
was girt round by a ring of mountaiiiB, which cut 
off to a large e^nt its communication with the 
rest of the peninsula. Mountains also intersected 
it in different directions. The western part of 
what was anciently Arcadia is yild, bleak, and 
m^ed; the eastern is more fertile. The loftiest 
peS in Arcadia — ^the loftiest also in the Pelopon- 
nesus — ^is Mount (^Uene, in the north-east (7787 
feet). The chief river is the Alphens (q.v.). The 
modem provmce of Arcadia has an area of 2020 
sq. m., a popnlation (1928) of 1^,141. Originally 
Arcadia wa>s named Pelasgia, after its first inhab- 
itants, the PelasgL Subsequently, it was divided 
into several sm^ states, which formed a con- 
federation. Of these, the chief were Mantinea, 
Tegea, Orchomenos, Pheneus, and Psophis. The 
inlmbitants, engaged chiefly in tending cattle and 
in hunting among the wild hmhlands, remained 
long in a state of barbarism. Tney were passion- 
atefy fond of music and dancing and were ^pen- 
ally' devoted to the worship of Fan and Art&niB. 
Arcadia became both to ancient and modmm poets 
the land of peace, innocence, and patnaraud 
manners ; but the Arcadian shepheids of modem 
pastoral poetrv harmonise but indifferently with 
the barbarous bill-men of ancient Arcadia. 

Arcadiu^ first emperor of the East alone, was 
bom in Spain, 377 A,D., and was the son of the 
Emperor 'l^eodosins, after whose death in 395 A.D. 
the itoman empire was divided into Eart and Wert, 
the West fialTmg to Honoiioa Araadiua lived in 
oriental state and splendour, and his dmnmion ex- 
tended horn the Adriatic Sea to the river Tig^, 
and from Scythia to Ethiopia; but the real ruere 
over this vast empire who, ^e Gaul Rufinus, 
a,n(i afterwards the euniuffl Echopius, who openly 
assumed reiiis of govemnaent and the command 
I of the axmy, vbUs the mtp&xiT Tepoeed in luxurious 
indifferenoa Is 3S9 Butn^us was for a time snp- 
pknted by anetiber usurper, Chainas ; andafterwan^ 
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Eudoxia, the Trife of the emperor, assumed the 
Bupremacy. The great archbishop, Chrj'sostom, 
Tvas exilra by Eudoxia m 40i, because of his 
stem denunciation of vice During the reign of 
Arcadius, his territories suffered by barbarian in- 
cursions, earthquakes, and famine. He died in 
408 A.D. 

Arcanl DiscipUna. See DisapujfA Aecani 

Arcamuu, The Great, In the middle ages, 
the Latin word arcanum ( ‘ secret ’ ) was used of any 
of the most valued preparations of alchemy ; biit 
the title was especially applied, as above, to the 
highest problems of the science, the discovery of 
such supposed great secrets of nature as the grand 
elixir. See ALCHEMY. 

Arccsilas, or Aecesilaus, Greek philosopher, 
founder of the New Academy, born at Pitane 
in ..Eolia, about 316 B.c He studied philosophy, 
liist under Theophrastus the Peripatetic, and attei- 
wards under Grantor. He ultimately became the 
head of the Academic school, or those who held the 
doctrines of Plato; but he mtroduced so many 
innorations that its pliilosopliic cliamctei was com- 
pletely cliangtidin tlie diiectiou of scepticiam. His 
gieat iivals were the Stoics He denied the Stoical 
doctiine of knowledge, wliicli lie affirmed to be, 
from its \eiy natuie, unmtelligible and contiadic- 
to^. _ He also denied the existence of any sufficient 
criterion of trath, such as the ‘ iiresistible con- 
viction ’ of the Stoics, and recommended abstinence 
from all dogmatic judgments. In practice he main- 
tained that we must act on grounds of piohahility. 
A wit, a poet, aud a man of frank and generous 
disposition, which seems to have captivated his dis- 
ciples even more than his philoso^y, he was yet 
accused of the grossest profligacy. He died 241 B. c 

ArcesilaSy the name of foui kin^ of Gyrene, 
of the Battiad dynasty. Arcesilas I , son of the 
founder of the colony, Battus I., reigned B.o. 599- 
583. — Arcesilas II. (c. 560-550) ‘the mini essive,’ 
son of Battus 11. , failed to cope w’ith a Ooyaii re- 
volt and the opposition of his brothers, who ivith- 
drew and founded Barca. By one of them, or 
a friend, the king was poisoned. — Arcesilas Ilf. 
(c. 530-c. 510), son of Battus IH., sought to abolish 
the constitution set np in his father’s time, was 
driven out, re-esfcahlished himself by help of Samian 
mercenaries, submitted to Persia, aud seems to 
have been driven out a^ain, and assassinated. — 
Arcesilas TV. continued the same policy in vain. 
The monarchy ended with his death, c. 460. 

Arch, a concave structure of bricks, atones, or 
other materials built or turned on a centiing over 
an open space, and so arranged as to support each 
other by mutual pressure, and to sustain a super- 
mcumbent weight. It was used by the Sumeiians, 
Egyptians, and Assyrians, and not unknown to the 
Greeics, though they did not employ it geneially in 
their arcliitMtural stmctnres. It is to the Homans 
that the nations of modem Europe are indebted for 
the of the arch. The Romans most probably de- 

rived their acquaintance with it from the Etrascans, 
who, as well as the Pelaseimis (q.v.) of Greece, 
made their arches pointed. The introduction of the 
arch by the Romans ^dually effected a complete 
revolution in the ar^tectural forms vriiich they 
h^ borrowed from the Greeks. The predominance 
of horizontal lines gave way by degrees, tiU, in the 
worJffl of the late empire, such as the palace of 
Du^letiaai a,t Spalato, the entablature was entiiely 
amtted, and the archivolt sprang fi-om the capital 
of the columns. The Greek traditions of architrave 
fne®, and cornice were thus at last got rid of, and 
m the Romanesque and Gothic styles the arches 
apra^ freely from the caps of the shafts. A very 
simple ^cture, frequently met with in the so 
called Saxon early edifices in our own country, 


consists of two stones, their lower ends restmg on 
rade piers, their tops leaning against each other, 
and thus forming two sides of a triangle, which is 
capable of supporting a moderate superincumbent 
■weight. It IS not impossible that out of thiH rude 
construction the arcli, in its later and more 
elaborate forms, may have developed itself. 

Of the arch itself, the following variations of form 
may he enumerated the semicircle (1), the seg- 
ment (2), the ellipse (3), which were the only fo rma 
employed by the Romans, and which alone were 
known in medieval architecture up to the time 
at which the pomted arch was mtroduced. The 
stilted arch (4) and the horseshoe arch (5) are modi- 
fications of these, and m both the centre or point 




1. Senucirole, 


2. Segmout. 




3. Elhpse. 4. Stilted Arch. B. Horseshoe Aroh. 


from which the arch m described is above the line 
of the impost ; but in the former the mouldings 
are contmued downwards vertically, whilst in the 
latter they are slightly inclined inwards, or the curve 
is prolonged till it meets the impost. The horse- 
shoe arch belong peculiarly to Arabian Architecture 
(q.v.), not only from its having been adopted 
along with the faith of the Prophet, hut from its 
continuing to be used exclusively by his followers, 
^e pointed ^ch, as we have seen, was employed 
^ the Pelasgians, and examples are also found in 
Erar'fc Persia of veiy early dabe. It was pro- 
bably introduced into Western Europe by the 
Mohammedans, and was universally employed in the 
vaults of the churches of Provence from the 10th to 
the 12th century. This arose from its being simpler 
of construction than the round vault. In the 12th 
century thus form was adopted in Northern France, 
and was soon developed into the Gothic style. See 
Gothic Architecture. The greater or less 
acuteness of the pointed arch depends on the 
position of the two centie points ft-om which its 
curv^ sides are described. Its various proportions 
wll be better understood from the aiccompanyins 
diagrams (6, 7, 8, 9) than from words. 



6. Equilateral Arnli, 




8. DropAroL 


7. Lancet Axoh. 


9. Segmental Aroh. 


• !\e foil arehesdO, 11, 12, 13, 14), or arches 

m which the foi^ of a leaf are iniitat«i, the first 
three are examples of the trefoil, the fourth of the 
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cinquefoil, and the fifth of the polyfoil, the last 
teing met with in Arabian and Homanesque build- 
ings. At a later period of Gothic architecture, 



10, 11, 12. Trefoil Arches 

with the decorated style, the ogee arch (15) was 
introduced, and the Tudor or four-centaed arch 



(16) appeared about the commencement of the 
Perpendicular style. When first inti'oduced, the 



15, Ogee Arch. 16. Tudor .Arch. 


proportions of this arch were bold and effective; 
but it was gradually d^ressed till the principle 
of the arch was lost, andt its very form was ngfliu 
merged first in three, and then in one flat stone or 
lintel over an opening. With the last form of the 
Tudor arch we thus reach almost the point of 
departure in the construction of the arch, and 
complete our enumeration of its forms. 

The sides of an arch are termed haunches or 
Jlanks^ and ite highest part is called the croum. 

The wedge-shaped stones, 
bricks, or other materials 
of which an arch is con- 
stmcted, are called vous- 
sairs {a, a, a) ; the upper- 
most one of all ( 5) is <^ed 
the keystone; the lowest, 
which is placed immedi- 
ately over the impost, the 
springer, (c), or springing- 
sboue; the under or lower 
side of the voussoiis, the 
tntrados; the upper side, 
the extrados or back. For 
the mechanical principle of 
the arch, and of the con- 
ditions of stability, reference must he made to works 
o n me chajiical engineering. See also Bridoe, 
Buttress. 



Arcll, 'CRnutTHAL, a structnre erected by the 
Romans across roads, or at the entrance of cities, 
Tu honour of victorious generals. The earliest 
triumphal ^ches w^ two erected by L. Steitjnins 
f Iflfl B.c.) in the Cirons MaTrimT iH and the Forum 
Boanum. Under ih.e empecoiB, these struotures 
became numerous and magnificent, and were 
riecorated with_ tw- reliefs and inseriptitms. Of 
nearly forty built in Rome dating that period, at 
least three remain, those of Titns {oirea 82 A,D.), 
SeptimiuB Severus (203 A.D.), and of Constantine 
K306-337 A.D.). Numerous HiTnilftr- monuments 
25 


exist also in other parts of the old Roman empire, 
^ at Rimim, Sosa, Verona, Ancona. Orange (in 
France), Capura (in Spain). Napoleon proposed 
to adorn Pans with four triumphal arches, and 
erected in 1806 the Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel, 
between the Loui-re and the Tuileries, after the 
mod^ of the arch of .Septimius Severus. The Arc 
qe Tnomphe de I’Etoile, beyond the Champs 
Elysees, was begun at the same time, but not 
completed till 1836. Through it the Germans 
marched on their entn* into Pans in 1871. In 
London there is the Marble Arch, transferred to 
Hj de Park in ISol from Buckingham Palace, where 



Axoh of TituB. 

George IV. erected it at a cost of £80,000. It 
resembles the Arch of Constantine. 

Arcli» Joseph, was born on 10th November 1826 
at Baiford, Warwickshire, and, whilst still a farm- 
labourer, became a Primitive Methodist preacher. 
In 1872 he founded the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, and thereby, according to Air 
Justin McCarthy, ^ began the emancipation of the 
rural labonrers.’ He afteniards visited Canada to 
inqmre into the labour and emigration qaestious ; 
and in 1885-86 he represented in parliament the 
north-west division of Norfolk, which again re- 
turned him in 1892 and 1805. He died 12th Feb- 
ruary 1919. See his autobiography (1898). 
Arcliadelt. See Arcahelt. 

Archaean System forms, in Geology (q.v.), 
the basement division of the stratified series ci 
rocks. The rocks included under .Archtean system 
consist principally of crj'stalline schistose rocks, 
and attain a thickness of many tbonsand feet. 
There is invariably an unconformity between them 
and the strata which happen to r^ upon them. 
It is quite possible that some of the r^ODs of 
crystalline stmists which are described as buonging 
to the Archaean system may really pertain to a 
later date — becanse all that can he aaeerted of 
such crystalline schists is that they are older than 
the strata which immediately overhe th^n. Some- 
times these overlying strata are of older, some- 
times ^ younger or even of Mesozoic 

and Cainozoie age. Two grottpe are reoc^ubsed in 
the Archffian systmn— the lewr or ^ old mieiss for- 
mation,' consisting principaljy of ccw^ly crj-'s^- 
line gneiss, along wllm boaramende-schist, quartzite, 
and orystaliineJiswrtOBO. The upper group, or 
'orystiuUne seb^ feciaation,’ comprises chiefly 
mioftHsehistH, eMarite-sebists, t^c-schists, phyllitea. 
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and occasional con^loineiates. The Archseau system 
is well developed in many ditfeient parts of the 
ylohe. It covers considerable areas in the Outer 
Hebrides and the western parts of Ross and Suthei- 
land, and much more extensive regions in Scandi- 
navia, Finland, and the NW. oi Russia Aicluean 
rocks also foiin the core or ceutial poition of many 
uinnntain-ianges, as the Urals, the Caipathians, the 
Alps, the PiTcnees, tS;c. They appear also in many 
of the hilly tracts of Middle Eiiiope, as in Saxony, 
Bohemia, and Bavaiia. In Nortli Aiiieiica they 
extend from the region of the great lakes noi th to 
the arctic circle, and they also form the nuclei of 
many mountain-ranges in the same country They 
have been recognis^ in the coast-ranges of Biazil, 
in Venezuela, and the Andes ; and they likewise 
occnr in India and New Zealand. In one of the 
crystalline limestones of the Arehrean system in 
Canada occur the remains of what was formerly 
consideied to have been a massive leef-building 
Foiarninifer {Eozoon, q.v ), but is now believed to 
be entirely a mineral structure. 

The Aichieau rocks are often penetrated by 
mineral veins from A\hich large snpplies of various 
metals have been obtained. Gieat mosses of iron- 
oie form a marked feature of the Archsean system 
in Canada. 

Archieology ( Gr. archmos, ‘ancient,’ and logos, 

‘ a discourse ’ ) is the science which deduces a know- 
ledge of past times from the study of their existing 
Temains. The materials of the science are the 
rehcs of the human life of all former ages. Its 
methods, Like those of the natural sciences, are 
both deductive and inductive. It regards the 
products of human handicraft which it investigates 
as manifestations of the ability and purpose of the 
men who made them. When these products are 
compared among themselves, the investimtion pro- 
ceeds to the determination of types, and their ar- 
rangement in a classified system. Comparison of 
the classified groups discloses gradations of adap- 
tation and development of character which deter- 
mine the sequence of the types. These s^uences 
ore tested by the associations of characteristic ex- 
amples in the deposits in which they are found ; 
and the general r^ult is the recoveiy of such a 
logical story of the progress of culture and civilisa- 
tion as the surviving relics of bygone ages are 
capable of disclosing. But the story thus recovered 
is not history. It proceeds by simple sequences, 
and not by a chronological specification of dates 
and meaanrement of durations. History deals 
with events and incidents as manifestations of 
human motive and action ; archaeology deals with 
types ^d systems as expressions of human cnltuie 
and civilisation. The archaeology of a historic 
period may be capable of illustrating and supple- 
menting the records of contemporary historians 
by dmclosing a multiplicity of xmchronicled details 
relating to the common life of the people, of which 
we should have been otherwise Iot in ignorance. 
The historic or non-historic character of the timp. 
to be investigated has, however, no bearing on 
the methods of its ajxihaeologic^ investigation. 
These are the same for all times and for all areas. 
But, as in other sciences whose materials are 
universally distributed, there is necessarily a 
limitation of its deductions to the special area 
investigated. The results of observation show 
that widely separated areas axe characterised 
by widely different arclueological types. As in 
ZooloOT or Botany it cannot be premcated of a 
typie^ form that it may not vary, or cease to 
exist in other areas, so neither can it be ofiOrmed 
of an archaeological type that it will necessarily 
be o<wtant ^ over any hypothetical area. The 
egestion which, is always to he determined is, 
What is the area of the occurrence of the type ? — i 


and this is a question of observation, and not of 
induction. And as archaeological tj'pes not only 
difier in different areas, but are known to have 
differed widely at different times ivithm the same 
area, it is clear that the science must necessarily 
imply a series of mvestigations earned to com- 
pletely exhaustive results in many different areas 
of the earth’s surface before they can be compared 
and combined to form a science of archteology m 
its general or umversal sense But as no single 
area has yet been exhaustively investigated, tlie 
practical scope of archEeology, for the present, 
may be defined to he the prosecution of the 
investigation to exhaustive results on their owm 
areas by the more cultuxed nations. The basis 
of all scientific knowledge of archaeology in every 
national area must be such a general collection 
of the remams of its human occupation as will 
be completely representative of all the various 
manifestations that have characterised the progress 
of its people tow^ards the existmg culture and 
civilisation. Hence in every country m which 
culture is not at a loiv level, a national collection 
of the monuments and relics of the progress and 
development of its national culture is now in 
process of formation. As the scientific knowledge 
disclosed by these national collectiona must neces- 
sarily increase in precision and value, according 
to the nearness of the approach of the collection 
to a thoronglily exhaustive lepresentation of the 
area from v^cn it is drawn, the science must be 
progressive in its results, and its conclnsions can 
only be regarded as final when the collection of 
materials is complete. When the several national 
collections have reached this stage of representa- 
tive completeness, a new departure of the science, 
in the direction, first, of comparative archaeology, 
and secondly, of general axchaeology, will become 
possible. 

In the meantime, the results of inveatiga- 
tions have established, for the greater port of 
Europe and some parts of Asia, a series or stages 
of progress of industrial culture, marked by the 
successive use of stone, bronze, and iron, as matmals 
for the fabrication of cutting tools and weapons. 
These stages of progress, when ^plied to a national 
area like t^t of Denmark, in which tbis division of 
prehistoric culture was first formulated, are spoken 
of as the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron 
Age of the prehistoric inhabitants of that country. 
As these toans do not imply absolute divisions of 
time, and as they cannot he used unless with re- 
lation to the condition of a people, it follows that 
their succession was neither necessarily nor pro- 
bably synchronous in different areas, and the same 
has to be inferred of their duration. The estimates, 
in terms of years, of the time that may have elapsed 
sauce the appearance of man in Europe have varied 
very widely. For South Scandinavia, De Geer gives 
the date oi the end of the last glaciation as about 
10,000 B.o. , his method being to count the number 
of layers of sediment deposited annually in the sea 
by lie summer melting of the ice during its retreat, 
Mding thereto the number of similar layers, which, 
uumediately after its uncovering by the retreating 
ice, began to be^set down in Lake Ragunda to the 
north. The estimates of the duration of the three 
ages in the several paits of Europe are also various. 
W^OTsaae estimated the Stone Age in the Scandina- 
north as from 3000 B.c. to 1000 B.c. , the Bronze 
Age from 1090 B.c. to the Christian Era, and the 
lion Age ending with the close of the Viking period, 
abont 1000 A.D. Montelius gives for Sweden : the 
Stone Age ending about B.o. 1500, the Bronze Age 
from B.c. 1500 to B.c. 500, and the Iron Age from 
B.o. 600 to A.D. 1000. Sir John Evans gives ‘with 
all reserve ‘‘1200 or 1400 B.O. as the prorahle close 
of the Stone Age, and beginning of the Bronze Age 
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in Biitain, and about 400 B.C. as the probable com- 
menceuient of the Iron Age of Britain. But all 
such appioximations must be taken as nieiely 
guesses at the probable dates they seek to repie- 
sent. Sir W. Boyd Dawkins puts the case quite 
cleaily when he says : ‘The measurement of time 
absolute in terms of years, outside the reach of 
history, is beyond our power. ’ As a matter of fact, 
prehistoiic archieolo^’’ has no dates. But arcliie- 
ology, like geology, has a chronology of sequences, 
asceitained from observation and comparison of the 
deposit, and tlie types of their associated contents, 
which is sufficient for scientific purposes 

The study of archieology in any given area is 
thus a study of all the remains of man and his 
works occurring within that aiea, with the view of 
detei mining their relations to each other in time, 
and ascertaining their typical relations with cor- 
responding remains in other areas. It includes the 
story of industry and ait, and the development 
of human culture from its lowest to its highest 
manifestations ; and also the history of civilisation, 
or the progress of aggregate communities, from the 
first simple combination for mutual helpfulness, 
to the highest social and political oiganisation. 

For Scotland (as for Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden) archseology could for long disclose no 
undisputed evidence of occupation by man in 
the earliest period of the Stone Age, when 
he was, in certain other areas of Europe, con- 
tempoiary with a CToup of extinct animals, these 
eailiest remains being in Britain confined to 
England south of the Humber. In 1926, how- 
ever, remains of Fslceolithic man were found 
in caves in Sutherland, along with cave-bear, 
Aiotio fox, leindeer, &c. The whole area of 
England and Scotland presents traces of the 
caiin-builders of the closing portion of the Stone 
Age, who buried their dead m chambered cain^ 
and possessed the domestic animals still common in 
these countries. Their urns, or funereal pottery of 
fire-baked clay, were -wide, shallow, round- wtfcomed 
vessels, decorated with rectilinear ornamentation, 
or pitted with the finger-nail. Their weapons were 
bows and arrows, tipped with well-made mongular 
or lozenge-shaped points of chipped flint, and axes 
of different vaneties of polished stone. The Bronze 
Age is represented by a different set of burial 
customs, in cairns that are not chambered, the 
bodies being deposited singly, in cists of slabs, and 
accompanied by flat-bottomed uma, tall, or taper- 
ing to a naiTow base, Avitb rectilinear ornamenta- 
tion encircling the exterior surface in bands. This 
system of single burial in cists, in place of a^^rejgate 
burial in the chambers of a cairn, which distinguishes 
the Bronze Age sepulchral deposits from those of the 
Stone Age in Britain, prevails not only in the on- 
chambered cairns, but in the barrows or artificial 
mounds of earth, and common cemeteries, or groups 
of interments in natural mounds and ridges of 
gravel and sand, as well os in the monumental 
cemeteries surrounded by circles of standing stones. 
The customs of cremation and unbnmt horial 
appear to have existed side by side throughout 
the Bronze Age. The implements and weapons of 
the ifeonze Age were msuie of an alloy of copper 
and tin, in the proportion of about nine parts of 
copper to one or tin, and were cost in moulds of 
stone or hardened claj, and their edges hammered 
fine and planished with a whetstona They con- 
sist of kmvea of several varieties of form, daggers, 
swords, spear-heads, shields, axes of three varieties 
of shape — flat, fl^g^, and socketed — chisels, 
gouges, sickles, &a The personal ornaments were 
made of bronze, but frequently also of gold, and 
consisted chiefly of penannular bracelets, necklets, 
diadems, and ear-rings. Throughout the Bronze 
Age flint arrow-heads continnen to be nsed ; and 


polished stone ornaments, such as bracers to pro- 
tect the wnst from the recoil of the bow-smng, 
and beads and necklaces of jet and ambei, were 
cominoii The Iron Age intioduces a system of 
cmvihneai ornamentation of peculiar character for 
the suiface decoration of objects of personal use 
and ornament, which still continue to be made 
of bronze or gold, though silver is now also com- 
mon ; and all the cutting implements and weapons 
are made of non. The burial customs of the 
Iron Age are nob fully disclosed for Scotland ; 
bat in the neighbouring area of the north of 
England the cnstoni of burial in barrows, without 
cists of stones or sepulcliral urns, but accompanied 
by horses and chanots and their harness and fiirni- 
tnre, is shown to have prevailed. In the early 
Christian peiiod, when grave-goods ceased to bie 
buried with the dead, the arcbmological inteiest is 
tronsfeiTcd from the nndergronnd phenomena of 
the burial to its overground manifestations in 
monumental symbolism and memorial sculpture. 
The symbolism appears to have been developed 
into a system peculiar to the Scottish area ; but 
the art of the memorial scnlpture corresponds 
-with that of the fllummated ornamentation of the 
early Celtic manuscripts of Gospels and Psalters, 
and with the decorative patterns of such articles 
of Celtic metal -work as chalices, crosiers, book- 
covers, and brooches of the same period. After 
the 12th century', the Celtic style of decorathe 
art gave way to the European styles, introduced 
by neer contact with Continental* influences ; but 
the national style exerted a strong influence upon 
the monaments of the West Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland until the Reformation, and lingered in 
the decoration of brooches of brass and silvei, the 
carving of dirk-handles and powder-horns, and the 
tooling of leather-covenngs for targets, till after 
the last Jacobite Rebellion. 

In former days our knowledge of p^t times wk 
wholly derived from history and tr^ition. Their 
remains were regarded as the work of the gods, or 
assigned conj'ecturally to some race or order of 
historic fame, as the stone circles of Britain were 
given to the Droids, bronze weapons and imple- 
ments to the Romans or Fbceuicians, and the 
sculptured monuments of Scotland to the Danes. 
The professed antiquary of the 18th century, bound 
by the traditions of scholarly research, did little in 
the way of original investigation ; but he nncori- 
sciously laid the foundation of the science by Ida 
passion for collecting. When the article were 
bronght together, classification suggested itself, 
and general deductions became for tlie first time 
possible Thus flint axes and arrow-beads, stone 
whorls and variegated beads, ceased to he credited 
ivith snperstitiouB attributes as thrmder-boltBi elf- 
shot, amnlets, and adder-stones, and come to_he 
recognised as materials of science, capable being 
utilised for the increase of knowled^ The for- 
mation of societies for the promotiort of the study 
was a great step in advance. The Society of An- 
tiquaries of London was incorporated in 1751, and 
the Scottish Society in 1780. The number of pro- 
vincial and local societies has increased enormonsly, 
and their publications form an extsisive body of 
archeeological literature; The first systemaric re- 
searehes among tlie actual remains of antiquity 
were made by Rev. Bryan Fauasett among the 
Anglo-Saxon tumuli of the Kentish Downs from 
1767 to 1773. He was followed by Rev. James 
Douglas, who puhlisiwd his JSritimnica, or 

a History of Britiih TumvUr in 1793. Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare issi^ an aocoont of his explorations 
of the tumuli of ^ Watsjiire Downs in 1820. 
Later, the invoatfeiUiiions of the fcnmnU of Deffay- 
abire Inr and of the harrows of Yorkshire 

and the mHth of ^glemd by GreenweU and RoUe- 
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ston, stipplie<r much authentic information of the 
burial customa of primitive times. 

An extraordinary impetus was given in another 
diiection by the announcement in 1847 of the dis- 
covery by M. Boucher de Perthes, in the valley of 
the Somme, of certain rede types of implements of 
flint in river-gravels enclosing remains of extinct 
animals. Though at firet received with inciedulity. 
these discoveries were afterwards amply veiifiecl, 
and the river-drifts of England, from Salisbury Plain 
in the south to the YorKshire Ouse in the north, 
weie fonnd to yield the same forms of implements 
in similar association with i-emams of such extinct 
animals as the mammoth and woolly-haiied rhino- 
ceros, thus extending the ontKjuity of man far 
beyond the period or the tumuli and the surface 
fln'ds, to which his remains had been hitherto 
.supposed to be confined. Dr Schmerling, in 1833, 
had published his researches in the caves of Li6ge, 
in which he had found flint implements of similar 
types, also associated with remains of extinct 
animals ; and his discoveries weie subsequentlj*^ 
conliimed and extendeil hy those of M. Dupont in 
the caves of Belrium, of Mesais Lartet and Chiis^ 
in the caves or DoidoOTe in Fiance, and of Mr 
Pengellv and Sir W. Boyd Dawkins in those of 
England. In consequence of these discoveries, the 
Stone Age has been divided into two periods — 
PalcEohthic and Neolithic, the former cliaiacterised 
by the use of flint implements fashioned and finished 
by chipping alone, as found in the river-drifts, or in 
the caves, which also yield evidence of an extra- 
ordinary faculty for art possessed by palaeolithic 
man, who lias left on their walls wonderfully spirited 
and characteristic draw-ings in pigment, or mcised 
outline, of the animals he hunted, including the 
mammoth, urns, rhinoceros, and others now ex- 
tinct in Europe, reproductions of which, in a 
series of monographs, were issued by Albex-t, 
Pnnoe of Monaco, forming a splendid and con- 
vincing record of the subject. The discovery of 
the Swiss lake-dwellings in 1834, and their system- 
atic description by Dr Keller, gave another im- 
pulse to investigarion which extended the area of 
this phase of primitive life to Italy, Germany, 
and Austria, Lake-dwellings had been previously 
known and described hy their Celtic name of 
erannogs in Scotland and Ireland, although their 
character and contents had been but little investi- 
gated. _To elncidate the ancient modes of life, 
the habitis and customs of modem savages have 
been studied, and the results applied to arcliseo- 
logy hy Avebury, Tylor, Barton, Sollajs, &c. The 
phmomena and methods of the development of 
•civilisation have been investigated by Herbert 
Spencer and Sir Arthur Mitchell, W. H. R. Rivers 
and EUiot Smith. The exploration of historic sites, 
of which Layard was the pioneer at Nineveh, has 
been continued, with very important results, by 
Schlien^n in Asia Minor and Greece, hy Flinders 
Petrie in Egypt, by Evans in Crete, an^ by many 
others in these and other countries. 

Nearly all European governments have taken 
measures for the protection of ancient monuments ; 
and in Denmark, Holland, and France the govern- 
ment has provided for the purchase of the sites 
of such monuments from the owners, in order to 
preserve theni^ as national property. In Britain 
an Mt of parliament has been passed for the pro- 
tection of ancient monuments, and subsequently 
royal commissions have been appointed for Scot- 
land, England, and Wales to make a survey and 
inventory of these monuments and specify those 
worthy of preservaldon. Special provision has also 
been made for the ingathering of prehistoric relics 
to the different museums of national antiquities. 
The Royal Museum of Old Northern Antiquities at 
Copenbi^n, established in 1816, and dassifled by 


Thomsen and Worsaae on the basis of the succes- 
sion of the three ages now universally adopted, 
contains a completely representative series or the 
prehistoric antiquities of Denmaik, one of its special 
features being the remains from the Kjokkennibd- 
dings of the Baltic coast. The National Museum 
of France at St Germains, near Paris, has for its 
special feature the extensive collections from the 
nver-drifts and the Doidogne caves. The national 
mnseums of Norway and Sweden, on the other 
hand, exhibit the remains of the Iron Age as they 
are nowhere else lepiesented; while the museums 
of Zuricli and Constance aie specially rich in the 
lake-dwelling remains so characteristic of Switzer- 
land. At Rome, the new Archseological Museum, 
under the diiection of Pigorini, rapidly filled 
Avith the prehistoric remains of Italy; Avhile the 
Vatican collection is rich in the remains of the 
Eaily Chiistian period. At Naples, the objects 
disinten-ed from the buried cities of Heiculaneum 
and Pompeii are gathered into a museum of un- 
rivalled interest. At Athens, the discoveries of 
Schliemann, and the explorations of the Aichao- 
logicai Society of Greece, have created a national 
musenm of special importance. In Egypt, the 
museum of Cairo contmns the results of the ex- 
plorations of the tombs of the kings of the early 
djmasties, and an extensive collection of generai 
antiquities from the valley of the Nile. At Wash- 
ington, the United States National Museum already 
rivals the laigest establishments of the Old World 
in the extent and variety of its ethnological collec- 
tions. The British Musenm in London, established 
in 1765, though rich in its general collections, pos- 
sessed no department of British antiquities till a 
full centnry afterwards. The Scott^ National 
Museum, founded by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland in 1780, and maintained by them 
till 1856, AA’hen it was gifted to the nation and 
established as a national institution, and the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin, 
both possess fi^ly rmr^entative collections of 
national antiquities. For American Archseologv, 
see America. 
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ArcliaBOp'terTK, an extinct bird, the renoains 
of ■which have obtained in the well-known 

Solenhofen lithographic stone — a limestone of Jur- 
assic age — ^whi(3i is quarried at Aichstadt in 
Bavaiua. Only two specimens of the archseopteryx 
are kno'vm— one in tue British Museum, and the 
other at Berlin. The bird appears to have been 
about the size of a rook. It was at first believed 
to be a reptile, then a transition form between 
reptiles and birds, but Professor Owen showed that 
it was a true bird. The anomalous structure which 
led the first observers astray was the tail, which, 
instead of consisting of a few shortened vertebras 
united together into a coccygean bone, as in all 



Bamaiun of Ardbaaop-tayx in Solenhofen Stone. 
(Prom Zlttel’a razt-fieaifc of PalaBoniciQyy, by pennlfloion ol 
MeasEB UooniilUu & Oo., JUd.) 


knoini birds, recent or fossil, vras formed of twmitw 
elongated vertebrae, each, of whidi supported a i>air 
of quill-feathers. The metacarpal bones were not 
andiylosed, as in all known birds, firom which it 
also differ^ in having two free cla'ws belonging 
to the ■wing. The long lizard'like tail is not so 


anomaloii.s us it at fir-st sight appears, for in the 
early embryonic condition of the bird the vertebne 
are distinct and separate, and the anastomosis 
•nhich invariably takes place in the siib&efjuent 
development of the embryo does not occur in the 
archjcopteryx, so that it may be cou.sidered to 
e^ibit the temporary embi yonic condition of the 
bird as a permanent strncture ; and tliat this is the 
true position of this singular fossil is further estab- 
lished by the existence of other features which aie 
found only in birds. The^e aie the ornithic struc- 
tuie of tlie wings and legs, the occurrenee of 
feathers, which are confined to birds, and tiie 
existence oi a merry-thought (furculum), uliich 
is found in no other class of animals. In the 
Berliu specimen tlie skull has been prCiserved. It 
is shaped like that of a bird ; a sclerotic ring is 
present, and there is a series of conical socketed 
teeth in the upper and lo'wer jaws. 
Arebagatnns. SeeSuEGEiir, p. 786. 

Al’Cliangfel {Arihangelsk)^ a Knssian town, 
on the right bank of the Bvvina, near its month 
in the "VNTiite Sea, owes its name to the monastery 
of St Michael. Archangel is the chief commercial 
city for the north of Russia and Siberia. The 
port is open from May to November, ice-breakers 
cnrtailin" the close season. The harbour is about 
a mile bmow the to'wn, at the island of Solombaly ; 
and 12 miles below are a govermnent dockyard 
and merchants’ warehouses. The bazaar or mart 
was built in 166S-S4. Archangel has several 
colleges. The chief exports are timber, -wheat, oats, 
pitch, tar, chaicoal, turpentine, linseed, oilcake, 
flax goods, skins ; coal and herrings are imported. 
The manufactures include cordage, canvas, Imeo, 
leather, beer, and sugar. It is connected by river 
and canal with a great part of European Ens-sia. 
The town, which is the oldest seaport in Enssia, 
dates its rise from a visit paid bv the English 
seaman. Chancellor, in 1553; an English factory 
was soon afterwards erected, and a fort was bnift 
in 1584. "When Peter the Great visited Archangel 
in 1693-94 the town was in the height of its pros- 
perity, but his later policy after the founding of St 
Petersburg caused the town to decline. Since re- 
ceiving the same priv-fieges as the latter town, in 
1762, Archangel has increased in prosperity. A 
norrow^ange railway to Vologda was opened In 
1898. The Great War in 1914, by closing the Baltic 
and Black Sea, enormously increased the import- 
ance and trafiBc of Archangel, and rapidly led to 
extensive port and railway improvements. It was 
occupied hy a British force, August 191S to 
September 1919. Pop. 130,000. 

Archangel* See Angel. 

Archangel} a name sometimes applied to 
Laniium purpureum and JL. Galeabdofon, See 
Deadkettle ; but cf. also Angelica. 

Archbishop (Gr. tu'chi-, ande^Xppor, ‘over- 
seer’) is the title given -to a metropolitan bishop 
who superintends the conduct of the snAagan 
bishops in his province, and also exercasea episcopal 
authority in his o'wn diocese, (h^asionally, how- 
ever, the 'title has been bestowed upon a prelate of 
a f p.-mn Tta city, ivithont his beii^ m^e a irotropoE- 
and ha'ving EuSragans under him- The title 
arose, in "the 3d and 4th een'terifl s, fr om the pip- 
vincial synods being held once or twice a year in 
the chief to’wn of the province under the presidency 
of the bishop of the plaae. Aaotiier cauBe_ of the 
origin of 'Hie 'title is said -to be the custoui of plaj^- 
ing new biahoprica as Chiiatiajuty spre^, a sfeht 
Enproni&cy still xGfamxitod by the o rigin cniej 

pastor over th<^ newly ai^xant^ In the Oriental 
Chmoh, the ateldiishc^ are still called ‘ metropoli- 
taoB,’ hmn the dnmntftanoe first mentioned. In 
famrofa, cm the other hend, the term 
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used was ‘primus.’ The great archbishoprics of sovereign’s head at his coronation; and the Arch- 
the early Church were those of Jerusalem, Antioch, bishop of York claims the like privilege in the case 
Ephesus, Alexandria, Constantmople, and Rome, of the queen-consort, whose perpetual chaplain he 
Since the 6th century, the Arehhisnop of Rome has ■ is. The province or York, consisting of the six 
claimed exclusively the name of Pope (p«pa), which northem counties and Cheshire, includes thirteen 
early fathers — e.g. St Jerome — apply to all bishops, dioceses. The rest of England (’with Wales till 
and occasionally even to presbyters. There is an 1920) forms the pi ovince of Canterbuiy, and contains 
official letter by Justinian, addressed to ‘John, thirty dioceses. _ These include _ the diqcesesof 
Archbishop of !^me and Patriarch;’ and several archbishops — i e. the district in which 

ecclesiastical constitutions are addressed to ‘ Epi- exercise ordinary episcopal functions — which 

phanius. Archbishop of Constantinople and Patri- weie lemodelled in 1S36. The diocese of Canter- 
arch.’ The sjTiod of Antioch, m 341, assigned to bury conipiises Kent, except the city and deaneiy 
the archbishop the superintendence over all the of Rochester, and soine pai'mhes transfeired by this 
bishoprics, and a precedence in rank over all the ® number of parishes in Sussex called ‘ pecul- 

bishops of the church, who, on important matters, ’ with small districts m other dioceses, par- 

were bound to consult him and be guided by his ticularly London. The diocese of the Arclihishop 
advice. By degrees there arose, out ot this superi- Y^ork embraces Y’^oikshire, except the poitions 
ority of rank, privileges wliich at length assumed included in the dioceses of Ripon, Wakefield, Sbef- 
the character of positive Jurisdiction m ecclesiasti- field,_ AIancbestei% and Bradford, and some detached 
cal matters. Ylauy of these rights passed to the di^nets. The election of an aichbisbop does not 
Patriarchs (q.v.) towards the end of the 4th and differ from that of a Bishop (q.v. ) ; nor is the form 
during the 5th centurj', and still more to the consecration essentially different, excepting that 
pope in the 9th. The archbishops still retained the oath of obedience^ to the archbishop^ is neces- 
jurisdiction, in the first instance, over their suf- sarily omitted. He writes himself ‘by Divine Pi ovi- 
fragans in matters which were not criminal, and dence’ — a bishop being ‘by Divine Permission’ — and 
over those who weie subject to them they acted as h®^ title of ‘ Grace ’ and ‘Most Reverend Father 
a court of appeal. They possessed also the right God,’ whilst a bishop is ‘ Lord ’ and ‘ Right 
of calling together, and presiding in, the provincial ^^verend Father in God. "rhe aichbisbop is en- 
sjTiods ; the superintemfence and power of visita- titled to present to all ecclesiastical bvings in the 
tion over the bishops of the metropolitau see ; the disposal of diocesan bishops, if not filled up within 
power of enforcing the laws of the church ; the months. Every bishop, created or translated, 
dispensation of indulgences, and the liVa. The formerly bound to make a legal conveyance to 
archbishops further enjoyed the honour of having I'he archbishop of the next avoidance of one snch 
the cross carried before \hem in their own arclm benefice in bis see. 

episcopate, ev’en in presence of the pope himself, ^ England there are three Roman Catholic 
and of wearing the palltunb. arohiepiscopal sees, Westminster, Birmingham, and 

In England there are tw’o archbishops, of whom Liveinpool ; in Scotland two, St Andiews and 
the one has his seat at Canterbury, the capital EdinBuigh, and Glasgow. Wales has one Protest- 
of the ancient kingdom of Kent; the otW a± ftut archbishop (Wales) and oue Roman Catholic 
Y’^ork, the capital of Northumbria. But though (Cardiff). Ireland has two Protestant and four 
as ruling over a province, not merely a sin^e Roman Catholic. Of the former, tlie Archbishop 
diocese, both have enjoyed the rank of nietropoli- of Aimiagh is primate of all Ireland ; the Archbishop 
tans from the first, the Archbishop of Canterbury of Duhlm pmnate of Ireland. They formerly sat 
has all along enjoyed, not merely precedence as alternately in the House of Lords. The Roman 
the successor of Augustine and the senior arch- Catholic church divides the United States into 
bishop, but the possession of a pre-eminent and fifteen provinces, each under an archbishop. The 
universal authori^ over the whole kingdom. This Protestant Episcopal church of the United States 
pre-eminence is marked in the titles which they has about a hundred bishops, hut no archbishop, 
respectively assume — ^the .^chhishop of Canter- JLrc]ldeacoil« an ecclesiaatical dignitary whose 
bury being styled the Primate of all England jurisdiction is immediately subordinate to that of 
{m^tropoh^mis ef primas toUiis AnglicB), whilst the bishop. The archdeacon originally was simply 
the Archbishop of York is simply colled Primate the chief of the deacons, who were the attendants 
of England {primas et mstrop<Aitctnvs Angli(B\ and assistants of the bishop in church affairs. TTia 
It is also indicated by the places which they duties consisted in attending the bishop at the 
occupy in processions — ^the Archbishop of Canter- altar and at ordinations, assisting biTn in managing 
bury, who has precedence of all the nobility the revenues of the church, and directing the 
(excepting those of the blood roval), not only deacons in their duties. From being thus mere 

E receding the Archbishop of York, but having the assistants, archdeacons in the 6tb century began 
crd CliancelloT interposed between them. Pre- to share the bishop’s powers, and step by step 
vions to the creation of an archbishopric in Ire- attained to an authority in many respecm (ustinc^ 
land, the authority of the Archbishop of Canter- from that of the bishop, and claimed a jurisdiction 
bury extended to that island. The amount of proper to themselves, and the right to appoint 
control which belongs to ^ archbishop over the their own Bubordmates. Several synods protested 
bishops of his province is not very a£curatel|y^ aganist the innovation, and in the 13th century 
defin^ ; but if any bishop intioducea iiregulan- their powers were limil^d by the establishment of 
ti^ into his diocese, or is guilty of immorality, episcopal courts » Their dignity a-Tid influence is 
the archbishop may call him to account, and even now veiy much reduced in the Catholic Church, 
derive h im . In 1822 the Archbishop of Armagh, There was formerly one archdeacon for each dio- 
who is primate of all Ireland, deposed the Bishop case in England, but the act of 1840 following the 
of Clogber on the latter ground. Writers, how- report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1836 
ever, '^wio maintain the rfztJrnwjTi of bishops over allowed two or more, and in nearly all dioceses 
presbyters, do not claim more than ajiw kTimanum there are four. No person be appointed an 
for a metropobton^ over his suflrcgans ; and assert archdeacon till he has been six years complete in 
that, thou^ _a bish^ overrule a decision priest’s orders. The duty of parochial visitation 

made by a majority oi his clei^gy, on archbishop is has long been regarded as belonging specially to 
bound to give way to a majori^ of the bishops of this office, and it was by its exercise mainly that 
his province. To the Arcnhishop of Canterbury the archdeacons attained to the dignily of ordinary 
belongs the honour of placing the crown on the instead of delegated jurisdiction. Even in per- 
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forming this fnnction, however, and in holding 
general synods or visitations, ordenng repairs m 
churches, and the like, the archdeacon is properly 
to be regarded as bemg what the canon law called 
him, ‘the bishop’s eye.’ The archdeacon is ex 
officio a member of Convocation (q.v.), and in his 
court hears from the churchwardens any repre- 
sentations of public scandal. The judge of the 
archdeacon’s court, when he does not preside, is 
called ‘ the official. ’ There is on appeal to the 
Court of the Eishop, or in the case of an arch- 
deacon of an archbishopric, to the Court of Arches. 
See Deacon, Dean, Priest. 

Archduke (Ger. Erzherzog). Archdulce and 
archduchess are titles borne till 1918 by all the eons 
and daughters of an emperor of Austria, and by 
their descendants through the male line. The title 
of archduke was gradually assumed, from 1369, by 
the Dukes of Ausma, as a maik of precedence over 
the other dukes of the empire, and was formally con- 
ferred on them bv the Emperor Frederick III. in 
1463, who himself, as duke, was the first recipient 
of the imperial gift. 

Archegonlnuii a female organ found in Mosses 
(q.v.) and Ferns (q.v.). See also Ceyptogamia. 
It is a fiask-shaped body composed of a single 
thickness of cells, within which aie the canal-cmls 
and one egg-cell. In the presence of water the 
mucilaginous canal-cells swell and open the neck 
of the flask. A male gamete, attracted by some 


substance which dififfises from the archegonium, 
thus enters the neck of the flask and fertilises 
the egg, which proceeds to develop on the spot. 
The Pteridophyta and Bryophyte are sometiinM 
grouped together as AxobegoniataB. _ Arohegonia 
are also seen in Gymnosperms, but in the Angi- 
osperms are reduced beyond recognition. 

ArcheSOSaur'llSy a remarkable fos^ Stego- 
cephalian. It had four long, slender digits, which 
obviously supported a longish narrow- pointed 
paddle, adapted for swimming. Externally, the 
D^y was protected by a covering of oblong quad- 
rangular scales, which are preserved in some speci- 
mens, Several species have been described from 
the Permian. 

Archela'US, (l) one of the Heradidm, the 
mythical founder of the royal house of Mace- 
donia.— (2) A philosopher of the Ionic school, 
bom at Athens, or, according to others, at Miletus, 
He was a scholar of Anaxagoras, and is said to 
have taught Socrates. He flourished about 460 
B.c. He was the first to maintain the spheric^ 
form of the eu:th, which he inferred from his 
observation that the sun does not rise and set 
simnltaneonsly at all parts of the earth, as must 
be the case were it a fiat surface. — (3) Ring of 
Macedonia, a natural son of Perdiocaa II-, obtained 
the throne by murdering his half-brother in 413 
B.C. His reign was aggressive towards Thessaly, 
but he introduced several aalntary_ measures, and 
was a generous patron of art and litera^m Hia 
palace was mlendidly adorned with paintinga by 
Zeuxis, and Euripides was among his guests. He 


is believed to have been murdered by his favourite, 
Cratenis,in 399.— (4) Adistinguished general under 
Mithradates the Great, sent to Greece with a fleet 
and a large army to oppose the Eomans in 87 B,C. 
He was defeated by Sulla at Chaeronea, and a second 
time, -with immense loss, at Orchomenos, in Bceotia, 
in 86. Unjustly suspected of treason, Arcbelaus 
went over to the Romans at the outbreak of the 
second wai. — (5) The son of the preceding, married 
Berenice, daughter of King Ptolemy Anletes, 
in 66 B.C., and mled over Egypt for the short 
^ace of six months during the banishment of 
Ptolemy. — (6 ) Ethnarch of Jndsea, son of Herod the 
Great, succeeded bis father ini A.B., and maintained 
his position against an insurrection raised by the 
Piiarisees. Hia heirship to the throne being disputed 
by his brother Antipas, Arclielans vent to Rome, 
where his authorilw was confirmed by Angustus, 
who made him Ethnarch of Jndsea, Samaria, a^d 
Idnmeea, while his brothers, Antipas and Philip, 
were made tetrarchs over the other half of the 
dominions of Herod. After a reign of nine y^rs, 
he was deposed by Augustus, and banished to 
Vienne, in Ganl, where he died. 

Archenhol^ Johann Wilhelm von (1745- 
1812), German historian, wrote on the Seven 
Years’ War and on English history. 

Archer, Fred (1857-S6), won the Derby five 
times, and was the foremost jockey till he shot 
hims^ when delirious with fever. 

Archer, William (IS^ 
1924), bom at Perth, studied 
at Edinburgh, and became a 
journalist and dramatic ciitic 
in London. He championed 
and translated Ibsen, wrote on 
English poets and dramatists, 
on Macready, and on America. 
The Green GoMet* (1921) was 
a snccesafnl melodrama, 'ffiiree 
Playe appeared in 1927 with a 
personal note by Bernard Shaw j 
a Life by C. Archer in 1931. 

Archer Fish, a name given to certain small 
East Indian fishes of the Acanthopterygious family 
of Squamipeunes or Chietodontidfe, which catch 



Archer Tiah ( ToxoteMjaevleior), 


insects by spouting water from tbmr moatha The 
drops are surely aimed, and enveJopmg w aemr^ 
insect, cause it to fall into the watw, where it is 
instantly seized a« prey. 

these species, is a fim abont 6 or 7 inches in length, 
a native of Java and otimr parts of the Indian 
Aroblpdago, sad is to which the name archer 
fish h» bo® more atamtly appropriat^. 1 1 ci^ 
project a drop of water to the hmght of 4 or 5 feet. 

also a Javanese fish, possesses 



Arohegosauros ; ff, section of a tooth j b, scales. 
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the same power, and the Chinese in Java keep it in 
jars for their amusement, cansing it to practise its 
art by placing insects within its range. 

Archery is the art of shooting with tlie bow 
and arrow. Flint ariow-heads and pieliistoric 
paintings show that in many parts of the wniJd 
these weapons were known to man from Palaeo- 
lithic times. See Flint Implements, Stone Age. 
Dr L. Lewdn thinks that ceitain giooves on 
Magdalenian bone implements indicate the use of 
ai row-poison even in those eaily days. Ae-syrian 
scnlptnre and Egyptian hieroglyphics testify to 
the use of archery among these peoples, and the 
Tliiacions, Cretans, Parthians, and Numidians 
weie lield in high estimation as aiclieis Homer 
freqnently mentions bows ; that of Pandaius was 
made of a goat’s horns ‘ joined and shaped ’ ‘ ivith 
artful toil,” and tipped with gold. The poet 
alludes to it as being used, not only as a weapon 
of war, but in the sports of the arena, and 
describes a contest at w’hat would now’ be called 
‘ shooting at a popinjay ’ or bird fastened to the 
top of a most. The Romans, too, did not disdiun 
the use of the bow in warfare, though it probably 
(bd not form port of the arms of the regular 
legions, but was confined to the auxiliaiy troops. 
Procopius mentions that in Justinian’s African 
campaign, the cavoby were clad in coats of mail, 
and were armed with swords and bows and arrows. 
The emperojs themselves occasionally displayed 
their skill with the bow, and we are told that 
Gratian, Commodns, and Domitian were all 
accomplished archers. Asia, however, and not 
Europe, must he considered the home of the bow, 
^d almost all the oriental nations have excelled 
in its use. The practice of orche^ is still a 
favourite spoit among the Tatai-s, Chinese, and 
Persians ; the Scythians gave their name to a bow 
shaped like a crescent moon. But no one country 
or continent can lay claim to the bow as exclusively 
its ownj wherever man is found, he is almost 
certain to have taken with him his bows and 
anow'S. They are used by Eskimos and Hottentots, 
South Sea Islanders and South American Indians. 
In warfare bows and crossbows were, though 
largely employed, ^garded with disdain by the 
fully armed chevaliers of the middle ages; and 
Joinville plainly reflects the feeling of the liight 
that archers and arbalestiers were cowaids, afraid 
to meet their enemies hand to hand. Archery was 
never brought to greater perfection than it w'as in 
England in the time of hkiward IIL That mon- 
arch devoted much attention to the encouragement 
of the art among his people, and the consequence 
was that Engli^ bowmen were the foremost in 
the world ; and their prowess was amply proved by 
the large share they contributed to the successes 
of Cr8S^_, PoitierB, Agincourt, and other battles. 
The English archers were all armed with the long- 
bow, while the French principally depended on the 
arbalest or crossbow, a powerful, but clumsy and 
unwieldy weapon. ArcherB continued to form a 
part of the English army long after the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder; in 1672 Queen Elizabeth 
jaromised to place at the disposal of Charles X. 
six thousand men, of whom the half were archers. 
Archery decayed as firearms came into use. 
Charles I. endeavoured to revivify the art ; and 
at the breaking out of the civil war, an attempt 
was made to raise a remment of archers for the 
service of the king. Highlanders armed with 
bows, arrows, and quivers, were in the Covenanters’ 
army at Duns Law in 1639. Cossacks similarly 
armra entered Paris in 1814 

In Sootl^d, archery never took such deep root 
as in the sister couniry, notwithstanding^frequent 
statutory enoctmeniB regarding it. Houbtiess 
owing to l^^alative encouragement, archery was. 


however, practised with some success throughout 
the country ; but the people did not seem to take 
to it as they did in England, and Scottish archers 
never distinguished themselves on a field of battle. 

Bows have assumed various forms in different 
countries, and have been made of several sub- 
stances. The hows used in England were at first 
what are called se^/^hows — i.e. made of one piece of 
wood, generally yew, throughout. Yew, however, 
being often difficult to procure, hacked bows were 
intrMuced formed of tivo pieces of wood glued and 
pressed firmly together; and at the present time 
bowyera largely make three-%cood bows, a method 
which is found to give additional pliancy and 
strength to the weapon. The weight oi bow's varies 
accoramg to the requirements of the archer A 
lady’s bow may be bent with a pull not exceeding 
28 or 30 lb., whUe a man may use one of double 
that strength. On an average, however, it will he 
found that a how of about 42 lb. is most suited to 
ranges up to a hundred yards, wliile for greater 
distances one of between 60 and 60 lb. may be 
eiMloyed. 

The manner of shooting with the bow has varied 
m different periods and peoples. In ancient times, 
it seems to be certain that the bow was pulled 
towards the breast, but it was latterly discovered 
that by drawing it towards the chin or right ear, 
much greater force was obtained. Of the afferent 
modes of quitting the arrow, an elaborate mono- 
graph was written by an Ameiican author, E. S. 
Morse. What he designates severally as the ‘ prim- 
ary,’ ‘secondary,’ and ‘tertiary’ release, have all 
the same inherent fault — that the arrow is held 
between the finger and thumb while being quitted. 
This form of release is still practised by some of the 
North American Indian tnbes. The ‘Mediter- 
ranean loose,’ as practised for ages by nations 
north and south of that sea, is the best practical 
mode of releasing the arrow. In it the bow-string 
is drawn back ivith two, three, or four fingers, 
usually three, the balls of the fingers clingiug 
to the string, the tei-minal joints sughtly flexed, 
the aiTow kept in its place between the first and 
second fingers ; the thumb straight, taking no 
part in the release. This method of quitting is 
round to be practised in regions as far apart as 
Siberia and the Andaman Isl^ds. Assyrian sculp- 
tures show both the primary and the Mediter- 
ranean release, hut it is probable that the latter 
was introduced only after the 9th ceatory B.O. It 
is supposed, however, to have been known to the 
Egyptians long before that date. In the ‘ Mongolian 
loose ’ the thumb is used. It is furnished with a 
ring foi' the purpose. 

There is no doubt that early training and con- 
stant practice conduce to a wonderful degree of 
accuracy in the art of shooting with the bow, 
but the record of many feats of me kind must be 
taken with a considerable amount of caution ; the 
amount of exaggeration contained in many such 
narratives has probably given rise to the proverbial 
phrase, 'drawing the longbow.’ As a general 
rule, it may be held that at a greater distance than 
a hundred yards, great accuracy of ai-m is not 
attamed, though marks may occasionally be hit at 
double that distance. Longer and lighter arrows 
are used for shooting at the greater distances ; for 
butt shooting they are snorter, heavier, and 
blunter in the point. It was the boast of the 
English archers of the olden time that every man 
pulled a ‘ cloth-yard shaft, ’ Such an arrow, hoAV- 
ever, would be too heavy for very long distance 
shooting. One of the longest recorded shots in 
modem days was made with a very light arrow of 
about 26 inches length, by secretwry to the 
Turkish embassy in London, in 1794 He shot 
against the wind 415 yards, and back again with 
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the Tvind 463 yards. This, of course, was a mere 
trial of distance shooting, and did not profess to be 
aimed at any particular mark. 

The old English arrow was made of ash, weighed 
from 20 to 24 pennyweights, and was tip^ped -with , 
steel and feathered with goose feathers. South Sea 
Islanders show great ingenuity in tipping and barb- 
ing their arrows with fish bones and teeth. ^ In 
South America the arrow-heads are steeped in a 
strong vegetable poison called cnrari or woorali, 
the basis of which is the juice of Strycknos toxifera, 
and which has fatal results in a surprisingly short 
time. Other species of the same genus are used 
elsewhere, as atrychnos Tieute in Java, besides a 
gieat variety of plants — Ranuncala.cese, A.8ele- 
piadacese, Euphorbiaceae, and many other families, 
fcjee CuiiARi, Ouabain, Acokantheba. The 
Bushman employs serpent poison and euphorbia 
juice. Putrid flesh is said to he used in some 
South Sea Islands, the poisonous effect of which is 
more frequently painful than fatal 

TTie ordinary mode of practising archeiy as a pas- 
time. with most of the clubs in England, is shoot- 
ing at targets placed at distances varying from 50 to 
100 yards apart. The targets are 4 feet in diameter, 
and nave a gold spot in the centre surround^ by 
TiTiro coloured red, blue, black, and white with a 
ho^er of green. Each of th^ possesses a 

different v^ue, every hit in the gold being counted 
nine, in the red seven, in the blue five, in the black 
three, and in the white one. Whoever gets most 
value in hits wins the match. Another method of 
shooting is practised by some clubs, especiaUy by 
the Royal Company of Arobera in Scotland; in 
this, the targets are placed 180, or even 200 yards 
apart, and are only 3 feet across, or even less. 
The arrows used are lighter and longer th^ in 
ordinary target shooting, and every anrow hitting 
the target on whatever part, or ‘ maki ng a dout, 
as it is termed, scores two. Should no arrow hit, 
the nearest within four bows’ lengths counts one.^ 
There are a large number of clubs and societies 
formed for the practice of archery throughout 
Great Britain. Of these, the oldest is, curiously 
enough, a Scottish, society — ^the Royal Company 
of Archers — who constitute the sovereign’s Body- 
guard for Scotland. Their records extend hack to 
1676, and there are traces of an e^lier existence- 
Almost every notable Scottish family has been at 
some time or other represented^ in its r anks . Its 
affairs are directed by a council, but there are a 
large body of field-officers ; the captain-g^eral^ 
who is always a nobleman of high rank — being Gold 
Stick for Scotland, the corresponding Gold Stick in 
England being held by the colonel of the Life 
Guards. In terms of a charter granted the Royal 
Company in 1703 by Queen Anne, they perform 
a service of presenting three barbed arrows to 
the sovereign when residing at Holyrood. The 
oldest existing society of archers in England, if 
we except the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London (which was originally a body of archers 
incorporated by Henry vUL), is the Royal Toxo- 
philite Society, founded by Sir Ashton Lever m 
1780. The Woodmen of Arden was founded five 
years later. The Grand National Championshijps 
wore instituted in 1844 under the laws of tne 
Grand National Archery Society. _ 

For a man, a how of average length is about 
6 feet, arrow about 28 inches ; for a lady, 5 feet 
6 inches, and 26 inches. See also Gkoss^w. 

Some peoples use the how for discharging stones 
or clay pellets. The bow may be double, or by some 
device may cause the missile to fly dear to one side. 

See Aschain’s ToaophUw (164&); Ford’s TTh^org and 
Practice qf Archery (new ed. Tw Butt, 1887) J Fittia, &pert9 
and Paatimes of Scotland (1891) ; Archery^ by Wateond 
and others (1894) ; L. Lewin, P/eilgifte ; nach eigenen 


toxili -M. eikncl. Untersuckungen (Leipzig, 1923) ; Kroeber 
in Univ. Cahf. Pubna.. Archaologg, A-c., xsiii., Xo. 4 
(1927) ; Lambert, Modern Archery (1929). 

Arches, Court of, is tlie Court of Appeal of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, so called liccanse 
anciently lielti in the church of St Maiy-le-Bov. 
{S. Mctina de Arciibus) in London. The official 
principal, from 1874 appointed by the Archbishop-* 
of Canterbnrv and Yoik jointly, siiperaeded tJie 
Dean of Arches. From tlie Court of Aiclies and 
from the parallel couit of appeal in the province 
of Yoik, an appeal lies to the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council. See EccL.E.srASTjc.\t. Courts. 

Archlclllamydeie, one of the two series into 
which, in Englei’s system, the Dicotyledons are 
divided, answering to Eichler’a Clioripetalie and 
opposed to Sympetake. In the Si'nipetaloe the 
perianth is (or was originally) in two whorls, the 
mner (corolla) normally gamopetalous (the petals 
united). In the Archichlamyueffi a more primitive 
condition holds. The perianth may be a]>sent, 
one-whorled, or two-whorled ; in the laat case the 
petals are normally not united. In some few ca-^es 
these distinctions are broken through; to apply 
them rigorously would separate some plants from 
obvionslj’’ related groups. 

Arcbldamns, king of Sparta, whose attack on 
Athens began tlie first stage (431^21 B.C. ) of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Ar'cbfl, or Orchii- (Ft. orseilU; SpaiL archiUa ; 
ItoL orcello], is a colouring substance obtained 
from various species of uchens. The archil 
is not ongmally present in the lichens, but is 
developed during a process of putrefaction and 
fermentation. The bchens. collected from rocks 


near the sea, are cleaned, ground into a paste with 
water, placrf in tanks, and ammoniatm liqmd.s — 
such as purified gas liquor or stale urine — added ; 
when, by the combined influence of the ammonia, 
air, water, and the constituents of the lichens, a 
violet-coloured matter is generated, which appears 
for a time to dissolve in the water, but finally falls 
to the bottom of the vat in the condition of a moist 
powder or paste. The latter is then mixed with 
some substance like chalk or stucco, to give it con- 
sistence. Archil is soluble in water and m alcohol, 
to either of which it imparts a violet colour writli 
a good deal of a crimson hue. It cont ains orcein, 
which be obtamed as an amorphous red powder, 

and to which it owes its tinctorial power- It is 
much emploved in the dyeing of silks ; hut though 
a brilliant lilac hue is iruparted to the fabric, the 
colour is not a permanent one, being easily act^ 
upon by the rays of the sun. Hence the cloth is 
first dyed lilac by another colouring matter, and is 
then passed through an archil dye, which im^rts 
its brilliant hue. Archil is seldom employed to 
dve cottons, but it is often used, aloM with 
indigo, in the dyeing of woollen cloth. Cndl»r 
(q.v?) and litmus (q.v.) are analogous to 
and are obtained from the same lichens. The 
lichens which yield the best archil in^largMt qmutt- 
tity are Roccella tindaria and Tbe 

former is ckUed the A.rcJul plant ; it gwws 
sparingly on the south coast of Enadsuod,^ out is 
obtained in large amount from the Dananee anji 
Cape Verde Islands, rmd from iie I^vwt- It is 
of a substanoe between cartilagmpns and leathery, 
roundish, pretty erect, branching m a ^hotomous 
Tna-uTter , or a grayiah-hrawn Ocmkw, imwdery 
warts (soraSit)— file tauftheeaa, orWcnJar,flat*homy, 
rfmoat hlaok. That ftom the Canary Isles is genei - 
ally regarded as the best. It seldom excels the 
thickness of a pin, and is ahont an inch and a half 
in length. R. fueijbmtit now yields perhaps more 
of tbe Archil rw C&obdla weed of commerce than 
S. UncfoHa. I* differs from R. rtnc^orta chiefly 
in beii^ not nwnded, but flat, and in having tbe 
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<ipotheeia very diatinctly bordeied. It in 

siniilax situations, and is also a native of Bi itain, 
"but is abundant only m Avarmer climates, as on 
the coasts of Africa, Madagascar, &c. 

Arcbil'ocbns or Paros flourished about 
714-6T6 B C., and is regarded as the first of the 
Greek Ijtic poets, although the origin of the 
elegy is" claimed for Callinus. Glimpses of his 
life, especially of the calamities Avjiich befell 
him, Avere freq^nently given in his Avntin^. His 
father's name was Telesicles, his mother Avas 
a slave called Enipo. At an early age, becoming 
entangled in political contests, he abandoned 
his native place, and led a colony of the citizens 
to Thasos, ‘While here, as he informs us in some 
extant verses, he lost his shield in a battle 
against the Thracians. Subsequentlv he Avas 
banished from Sparta, to Avhich he had gone, 
either for his personal coAvardiee or because ot the 
licentiousness of his verses. HaAung returned to 
Paros, he took part in the Avar Avhich broke out 
betwixt it and ^axos, in the course of Avhich he 
lost his life The Delplnan oracle pronounced a 
curse upon his slayer. He was distmguished for 
the rich variety and vigour of his lyrics. But the 
most noted characteristic Avas his satirical bitter- 
ness, insomuch that ‘ Archilochian bitterness ’ and 
‘Parian veme’ became prov’erbial. He scourged 
his enemies in the most merciless fashion. It 
is said that Lycambes, who had promised his 
daughter Neobule in marriage to Archilochus, 
having failed to fulfil the promise, Avaa so severely 
satirised hy the poet, that to escape ridicule botn 
father and daughter hanged themselves. Among 
the ancients, Archilochus was ranked Avith Homer, 
Pindar, and Sophocles. Even Plato eaUa him ‘ the 
very Arise.’ Horace, who largely imitated him in 
his metres, says that ‘ rage armecl Archilochus Avith 
his OAvn iambus ’ — thus emphasising the fact that 
to Archilochus we owe the application of iambic 
verse to satire. One of the forms he often used 
was called after him Archilochian verse. He also 
used trochaic verse, and many of his poems were 
hymns, elegies, and epodes. The best editions of 
hiB fragments are those of SchneideArin and Bergk. 

Ardiimail'drite (Gr. archi-, ‘chief,’ and 
mandra, ‘a fold’ or ‘a convent’), the title of 
the highest order of superiois of convents in 
the Greek Church. See Abbot. 

Arcllillie'des* the most celebrated of ancient 
mathematicians, was horn at Syracuse about 287 
B,c. He is said to have been a Idnsinan of King 
Hiero, though he seems to have held no public 
office, hut to have devoted bimHelf entirmy to 
science. In regard to mathematics, we cannot 
estimate fully the merits of Archimedes Avithout an 
exacter knowledge of the state of the science as he 
found it ; we_ know, hoAvever, that he enriched it 
Avith discoveries of the highest importance, on which 
modem mathematicians nave founded their methods 
of ineasuring curved surfaces and solids. Euclid 
considers only a few curved figures in relation one 
to Mother, but Avithout comparing them Avith 
rectilineal surfaces and solida The theorems 
necessary to_ this transition are laid doAvn hv 
ArohimMes in his treatises ‘on the Sphere and 

S i^linder,’ ‘on Spheroids and Conoids,’ and ‘ on the 
easurement of the Circla’ His demonstration 
that the area of a segment of a parabola is two- 
thirds of the inclosing parallelogram, is the first 
real example of the Quadrature (q.v.) of a curvi- 
linear space. In his treatise on spirsds, he rises 
to yet hig^OT investigations, Avhich, however, are 
not very easily understood, even by masters of the 
subject. 

Ajchimedes is the only one of the ancients that 
contnbuted anything of real value to the theory of 


mechanics and to hydrostatics He first established 
the trath that a body plunged m a fluid loses as 
much of its weight as is equal to the weight of an 
equal volume of the fluid. It was hy this law that 
he determined how much alloy the goldsmith, whom 
Hiero had commissioned to make a croAvn of pure 
gold, had fraudulently mixed Avitli the metal The 
solution of the problem suggested itself to him as he 
was entering the bath, and he is reported to have 
been so overjoyed as to run home naked, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Hcui elm ' Heureka !' ( ‘ I have found it I 
I liave found it'’) His boast, that if he had a 
fnlcmm or stand-point he could move the woild, 
betrays the enthusiasm Avith which the extraor- 
dinary efiects of his neAvly invented machines 
inspired him. Among the numerous inventions 
ascribed to him is that of the endless screw, and 
the Archimedes’ Screw (q.A".). During the siege 
of Syracuse bv the Komans, "he exerted aU Kb 
ingenuity in tne defence of the city. Polybius, 
livy, and Plutarch speak Avith astonishment of 
the machines Arith wKch he opposed the attacks of 
toe enemy. The improbable story of his having 
set fire to toe sKps by means of mirrors, rests on 
later narratives. %Vhen tbe Romans took toe city 
by surprise (212 B.C.), Archimedes, according to 
toe tradition, was sitting in the public square lost 
in thought, with aU sorts of geometric^ figures 
before him draAvn in the saud. ^ a Roman smdier 
rushed upon him, he called out to him not to spoil 
the circle ! But toe rude waiiior cut binn doAvn. 
Accordmg to his OAm diiection, a cylinder inclosing 
a sphere Avas engraved upon his tombstone, in com- 
memoration of his discovery of the relation between 
these solids — a discovery on which he set par- 
ticular valne. 

His extant Arorke, Amtten in Doric Greek, Arere edited 
by TorelU (1792), Heiberg (newed. 1910-16), and Heath 
{1897-1912). The Method of Ai'chtmecCea Araa discovered 
by Heiberg in 1906. See Life by Heath (1920). 

Archtmedes, The Fbincifle of, is one of the 
most important in toe science of Hydrostatics, and 
is so called because the discovery of it is generally 
ascribed to the Syracusan philosopher. It may he 
thus stated : A body when immersed in a fluid 
weighs less than it does in vacuo by the weight of 
the fluid it displaces ; or, A fluid sustams as much 
of the weight of a body immersed m it as is equal 
to the weight of the fluid displaced by it (see 
Hydrostatics). It is proved experimentally in 
the folloAring way : A delicate balance is so 
arranged that two brass cylinders, A and B, may 
be suspended from one of the sc&de-pans, the one 



under toe other. The lower cylinder, B, is solid, 
or closed aU round, and fits accuratel y in to the 
upper cylinder. A, which is hoUow. When the 
two cylinders are placed under the one scale, pan- 
weights are plac^ upon the other nnti'1 perfect 
equilibrium is obtained. The cylinder B m now 
immersed in water, and, in consequence, the equi- 
librium is destioyed; hut it may he completely 
restored hy filling tbe hollow cylinder, A, Ariili 
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water. The amount of weight which B has lost by 
being placed in the water, is thus found to lie 
exactly the same as the weight of a g^uantity of 
water equal to its own bulk, or which is the same 
thiig, to the quantity of water displaced by it. 
When bodies lighter than water are wholly 
immersed in it, they displace an amount of water 
of greater weight than their own, so that if left 
free to adjust themselves they float on the sur- 
face, only as much of their bulk being submerged 
as displace a quantity of water wemhing the 
same as themselves. Accordingly, whfle bodies 
heavier than water displace, when put into it, their 
own bulk, bodies lighter than water displace, when 
allowed to float on the surface, their own weight 
of the fluid. Bodies of the same weight as water, 
according to the principle of Archimedes, have no 
tendency to rise or sink in it, for the water dis- 
placed by them weighs precisely the same as they do. 
The toy called the Carresiah Diver illustrates this. 
Although the principle is generally estahUsIied 
with reference to water, it extends equally to 
bodies immersed in air or any other fluid, for it is 
the result of gravitation alone, which is nmversal. 

Arcliimedes’ Screw (called also the spiral 
pump)y a machme for raising water, said to have 
been invented by Archimedes, during his stay in 
Egypt, for draming and irrigating the land. Fig. 1 
represents it in its simplest form. This con^ta 



Fig. L 


of a flexihle tube hent spirally round a solid 
cylinder, the ends of which are furnished with 
pivots, so as to admit of the whole tomiug round 
its fl.TriK- The machine is placed in an mclined 

S osition, so that the lower mouth of the tube may 
ip below the surface of the water to he raised 
In the position represented in the fig^, the lowest 
bend, a, of the tube will be filled with water, and 
if now the handle is made to turn, as seen from the 
lower end of the tube, in the direction of the bauds 
of a watch, the mouth of the spiral tube will he raised 
above the surface; and the water inclosed in the 
tube, having no means of escape, will flow within 
it untU, after one revolution, it will occupy the 
second bend, b. T^e first bend, u, has meanwhile 
received a second charge, which, after a second 
revolution, flows into the second bend, 6, and 
takes the place of the first charge, which has now 
moved inti) the third bend, c. When, therefore, 
as many revolutions of the cylinder have been 
made as there are turns in the ^iraJ tube, each of 
the lower bends wiU he filled with water ; and in 
the course of another revolution, there being no 
higher bend for the water of the first charge to 
occupy, it will flow out of the tube by its upper 
month At each succ^ding Tevolutioin, the lowest 
bend will be charged, and tiie highest discharged. 
It will be seen from the fignie that there is room 
to di^oae a second tube side by side with the first, 
round the cylinder, in whidb case the screw would 
be called uouble- threaded. In the ordin^ con- 
stmction of these machines, the cylinder i^lf is 


hollowed out into a double or triple-threaded 
Krew, and mclosed in a water-tight case, vrLich 
turns round with it, the space betvreen the threads 
supplying the place of such tubes as are seen 
T ^ represents a donble-tlireaded 

Archimedes serev of this description, with the 
case removed in front. It is sometimes found 



Fig. 2. 


convenient to fix the exterior envelope, and to 
make the screw work within it, the outer edge of 
the latter being as close as possible to the former 
without actual contact. This modification of the 
Archimedes screw receives the name of water- 
screw, and frequently of Dutch screw, from its 
use in Holland for draining low groonda 
ArcMperagp (from ISth-centnry Italian ard^ 
pdago, ‘the main sea;’ Gr. archi- and pela^os; 
archipelagos, not an old Greek word, is sometunes 
used m modem Greek), a term given to that 
part of the Mediterranean which separate Greece 
from Asia (the .Egean Sea of the ancients) ; but 
now extended to any sea, like it, thickly inter- 
spersed with islands, or rather to the ^up of 
islands themselves. All archipelagoes fall naturally 
into two groups, the oceanic and the continentaL 
The latter either lie close to the mainland, or are 
so dotted about the sea aa to join, like stepping- 
stones, two continents. Such are the (Jhiloe, 
Patagonian, Arctic, and other groups. The 
oceanic archipelagoes stand alone, and include the 
Marquesas, the Sandwich Islands or Hawaii, 
Fiji, and the Friendly Islands. These, as well as 
Japan, Novaya Zemlj'a, Spitsbergen, Franz-Josef 
TATid, and any others loosely called archipelagoes, 
will receive s^arate notice in their plac^. The 
islands in the Greek Archipelago consist principally 
of two groups, called Cyclades and Sporades ; the 
first from their cnarcfiJia the sacred island of Delos, 
the second from their being scattered in a wavy 
line. The former lie to the east of Southern 
Greece, while the latter skirt the west of Asia 
Minor. The numerous islands which stud tins 
sea range in size from the merest barren rocks to 
Crete, with an area of 3326 sq. m._ JSxsst are of 
volcanic origin, with high hlufis rising abmptiy 
from the sea. Many are very fertile, producing 
wheat, silk, cotton, wine, honey, fi^, orang^, 
raisins, and other fruits, pecqple of the 

Sporades are employed in fishing tax q>on^ and 
coral. The cUmate Is healthy, tire men ore nardy, 
and the women noted for their beauty, of a pure 
Greek type. Of the Gydfldes, aD brfonging to 
Greece, the principal are: Syio, Ddkn, Tenos, 
Andros, Cythnos, Thera, Naxos, Mtios, and Paros. 
The islands of the Sprarades am ; Carpathos, 
Rhodes, Cos, Patanoe, leazia, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, 
Lemnos, Teuedos, Imbtoe, Samothraee, aBdPayra,Bll 
Turkish till 1912, Italy occupied the first four 
as pdedgesfor tbeftiMmeut tri the Treaty of Ouchy 
(see TBiPObik ttsd Greece secured the rest, save 
Imlnos and l&oedoB. Italy retained Rhodes and 
the DodeqaBwe (<!'▼•} 1? Treaty of Laosanne 
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(1923). The northern Sporades, oflFEubcea — Seyros, 
Icoa, Scopelos, Sciathoa, &c. — are also Greek. 
See separate articles ; also Gkeece, Tubkey. 

Arcllitectlire is the art of building or 
constructing. In this countrv, architecture is 
nsoally divided into Civil, Military, and NavaL 
In the present article we shall con^e ourselves 
to the hrst, the two others being treated of, the 
former under the head of Foetification, the lattei 
under that of SHIPBUILDING. 

The construction of bridges, and especially 
stone bridge.?, piers, quays, »S:c., is just as mucn 
a department of architecture as of civil engineer- 
ing, though m modem times the principle of 
divasion of labour has been introduced, and this 
department has been assigned to the engmeer. 

Civil Architecture has a scientific or constructive 
side, and an lesthetic or artistic side. The first 
relates to tlie strength, the safetj', the convenience, 
and the comfort of a building, as well as to the 
nature of the materials used m its construction. 
The second relates not only to the forms and pro- 
portions of its prmcipal features, but to its decora- 
tive character, produced by such details as columns, 
mouldings, tracery, carving, applied sculpture, aud 
inla>'ing, which in aU good arcmtecture are founded 
on the constructive elements. 

The constmctive part of architecture, including 
masonry, carpentry, ironwork, and minor matters, 
is dealt with under BUILDING. Rude stone monu- 
ments are such as consist of separate stones or 
remains of very rude construetiou Dolmens, 
cromlechs, stone circles, and the Scottish hrochs 
are exanmles of these, and are treatai under their 
several heads. Every nation •which has risen 
above the condition of the sava^ has adopted some 
special mode of huUding suitahle to its wants, its 
eliniate, and its customs. This is invarlahly 
accompanied with a certain style of decoration, 
ansing from the peculiar genius and surroundings 
of ^eh people. Such stylte are usnaJly very 
persistent in each race, and ore handed down 
traditionally from age to age, and carried from 
one country to another. Thus the ancient monn- i 
ments of a country generally serve os a sure index 
of the people who inhabited it at the time of their i 
erection, just as the names of places preserve the 
langimTC of their early occupants. Through com- 
mercisTand other intercourse, the artistic traditions 
of one country came "to he adopted in others, and 
received different developments in each, as nations 
rose and feU in the progress of civilisation. 

The later and more refined architecture of a 
country is generally based on some primitive, 
simple idea Thus, m the early and mde times of 
nearly aU nations, it has been the practice to erect 
a large single stone, or ■to heap up a pile of stones, 
as a monument to commemorate some great event. 
In Egypt and elsewhere we see this primitive idea 
preserved aud developed in the great pyramids and 
obelisks of a later and more cultivateu age. Under 
the Romans, a similar tradition is exemplified in 
the Bunmtuous mausoleums and commemorative 
pillars of the empire. 

In the construction and decoration of hnildings, 
the same principles hold. However elaborate and 
diversified the edifices of different times and 
countries may be, ^1 their styles may he traced 
hack to the two chief building materials of wood 
and stona Every principle of architecture may 
be shown to be founded on the forms naturally 
adopts for conatruction in one or other of these 
materials. Wooden construction manifests itself in ' 
np^ht pillars with beams laid Mrosa them, hence 
OOrUBd tne troieOit^ system, while genniiie stone 
building is distinguished by the employment of the 
arch witit its neceasaiy abutments. Most of the 
nations ^ sotiquity, notably Egypt and Greece, 


although acquainted with the use of the arch, pre- 
ferred not to employ it in their monuments, hut to 
adhere to the earlier and simpler traheate type of 
the pillar and beam ; and the details of their 
architecture, although executed in stone, contam 
evidences of their wooden ongiu in the traditional 
wooden features of tnglyphs, metopes, &c. 

The arch was well known to the _ Egyptians and 
Assyrians, and was used by them in tunnels and 
drains, hut it was never adopted as a leading 
feature in architecture till awut the time of 
the Roman empire. This emblem of true stone 
architecture, once permitted to take a promi- 
nent place in tlieir edifices, soon showed its 
power by completely revolutionising the whole 
system. The external architecture, which the 
Romans had borrowed from the Greeks, was 
gradnaJly converted into an internal architecture 
resulting from the development of arch-construc- 
tion. Ih-om this principle, first adopted by the 
Romans, the whole of the subsequent architecture 
of Byzantium and the middle ages was evolved. 

We thus see that the essenti^ principles common 
to aU architecture were handed down from one 
country and from one state of civilisation to an- 
other. In the same way, the decorative features 
developed in one age and country had great influence 
on succeeding nations. Egyptian art iufiuenced 
Assyrian both in general forms and details, and both 
lent their aid to the Greeks ; although that infl n. 
enea is now recomiaed to be much leas than was 
believed before the discovery of the imposing re- 
mains of Minoan aichitecture in Ciete (q.v.) since 
1900, The moulding of Roman by Greek art is 
veiy apparent in eveiy feature, while the influence 
of the lattei ^ on Byzantine and Gothic, although 
more subtle, is none the less po-werfnl. 

This article treats very hnefly of the history of 
the various styles of architecture, of which more 
details are given under their separate headings. 

Eg'tfptmn . — The history of architecture may he 
said to begin with the construction of the Egyptian 
Pyramids, 3000 years or more before the huth of 
Cmiat, hut it is long after this — ^namely, 2570 B.C, — 
ere we find in Egypt a form of structure which 
contains the germ of a style practised at a later 
in Greece. One or more of the tombs at Beni- 
Hassan ore of the latter date, and have pillars 
which have so much in common with the style of 
those of the earliest Grecian temples, that thw 
have been said to beloug to a pre-Doric order. No 
doubt tlie great temples at Thebes, Kamok, and 
other places, built at a still later time than these 
tombs, more or less determined the general forms 
of building of a similar nature subsequently 
erected in Assyria. 

Assyrian . — ^Assyria comes next to E^pt for the 
age and importance of its buddings. The remains 
or some of tliese, which are chiefly palaces, are of 
great splendour. Among the oldest hitherto ex- 
cavated is the North-west Palace at Nimrud, built 
about 884 B.C. Their peculiar style of architMture 
is familiar from the discoveries of Layard and his 
successors at Nineveh. 

Persian . — ^Persia possesses in ’the remarkable 
mins of palaces at Fersepolis and Snsa, built in the 
5th and 6th centnii^ B.C., remains which hears 
close resemblance to those of Asayria. The con- 
structional parts of these Persian onildings being 
chiefly of marble, where those of the Assyrians were 
of wood, have been much be'tter preserved. French 
explorers have discovered at Susa, a portion 
of an ancient palace built of bricks faced with 
enamelled colours. Fergosson pointed out 'that the 
Gree^ got their first idea of the Ionic capital from 
hnildings in Assyria and Persia. Xndeed, he con- 
sidered that the earliest form of the Corinthian 
capital could likewise he traced to these sources. ‘ 
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Indian . — Examples of almost every kind of con- 
struction, both in Tvood and stone, are to be found 
in the various styles of this wonderful country. 
Until recent years, it was believed that the cave- 
temples of Tndin. were of a very early date, but it 
has now been ascertained that none of these go 
further back than the 6th or 7th century of our era. 
All other ancient monuuients in Indio, with the 
exception of the topes or pillars erect^ by the 
powerful mler Asoka, are of still more recent date. 

Cheek . — Ancient Greek architecture is almost 
whoUy represented by temples and theatres, the 
remains of which are found not only m Greece 
itself, but in Southern Italy, Asia Minor, and 
certain districts in North Africa. Some of _ these, 
as their ruins show — ^notably the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus — ^were ori^aJly of great size ; and their 
architecture, even in its minutest details, is of a 
very refined character. The Grecian style embraces 
three orders, called the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian. The most marked, though not the 
only distinguishing feature in these, is the capital 
of the column. Ine architecture of ancient Greece 
flourished from 650 to 324 B.C, 

Bomayi . — The Romans borrowed theu early archi- 
lectnre from that of Greece and Etruria, hut abouj 
Roman buildings erected much before the Christian 
era very little iB_ known. In Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, and Etruria, architecture was chiefly con- 
fined to tombs, temples, palaces, or theatres. The 
Romans, however, applied it to many other pur- 
poses, such as basilicas, baths, bridges, aqueducts, 
triumphal arches, and domestic buildings. The 
circular and pointed arch, thoimh known to earlie 
nations, seems to have been fist used as a Mn- 
spicuous feature by the Etruscans, whose b u il d i n ga 
were chiefly tomlw and city-walls and gates. From 
them the Romans borrowed the round arch, and 
put it to both a constructive and an ornamental 
use in almost all their buildings. ^ They soon 
advanced a step further, and appliw it as a vault 
in rectangular and circular edifices. By tl» 
Romans, tiie Grecian orders were modified in their 
proportions and details, and two others were added — 
namely, the Tuscan (a variety of the Roman_ Doric) 
and the Composite. In many of their hnildin^ 
such as the Colosseum, built 80 A.D. (see Amphi- 
THEATBE), the orders are piled over each other, 
dividing the great height of the external wall into 
several tiers or stories. Besides the Colossenin, 
the Pantheon, the Theatre of Marcellus, and the 
remains of temples, baths with their great vault^ 
halls, triumphal arches, and other monuments, st^ 
snrvive as examples of ancient architectuie in 
Rome itself, built between the time of Augnsto 
in the lost century B.O., and that of Constantine 
in the 4th century a.d, At Pompeii, there are | 
interesting examples of the domestic architectnre 
of the 1st century of onr era. Many important 
ancient Roman remains are likewise found not 
only in Italy, but in other countries subject to the 
empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Byzantine. — ^With the eatabbshment of Byzan- 
tium as the capital of the empire, the Roman style 
of architecture was naturally much practised there, 
and in particular the develt^meut of the dome 
became from the first a chief object with the 
■eastern architects Christiaus were first allowed 
to erect places of worship in the reign of Omstan- 
tine the Great, The old basBioas, or courts 
justice, were tiien turned into churches, for which 
they were well suited, Profcfflor Baldwin Brown, 
of Edinbmgh, has attempted to prove that the 
humbler schola, or haU of me^iug, su<di as was used 
by the early Christians, as well as 1^ heathen 
uubs and associations, rather than the basilica, 
was the original form of tiie Christian church. 
The namet Byzantine is, strictly speaking, only 


applicable to the Christian architecture of Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, erected from the reign 
of Justinian to the 11th century; but the stjde 
continued in use, in a less pure form, till the 
Moha mm edans subdued the Christian countries of 
the East. One of the finest buildings in this style 
IS the church of St Sophia at Constantinople, 
fonnded by Constantine, but rebuilt by Justinian 
m 547 A.D. The cathedral of San Vitale at 
Ravenna, also erected in the 6th century, and St 
Mark’s at Venice, bmlt by architects m>m Con- 
stantinople in the 10th eenturv’, are two of the 
most perfect and interesting !^yzantine churches 
in Italy. 

Romanesque is the general term applied to all 
the varions roond-arened styles wluch arose in 
Western Europe, after the irruptions of the barba- 
rians had ceased. It was founded partly on the 
Roman remains eviRtifig in difierent countries, and 
also, to a large extent, on the influence of the still 
floniishiug Byzantine art on the awakening com- 
munities of the W^. — Teutomc Romanesque may 
be regarded as synonymous with Rhenisn archi- 
tecture. The catliedi^B of Speier, Maiuz, and 
Worms are examples. — Lombard Ardiitature^ the 
form of Romanesque practised in Lomhardy. Ex- 
amples of it are to be seen in St Ambrogio at 
j^Iiian, St Abondio at Como, and the cathedrals 
of Parma and Piacenza. The Romanesque stylffi 
of Lomhardy and countries north of the Alps, 
including the Norman of France and England, 
prevailed during the 1 1th and l‘2th centuries. 

Saa:o7i or Rre^orman. — ^The Norman style would 
link on more naturaUy than this with the Teutonic 
Romanesque. But tfie Saxon is pnor in point of 
date, and is the earliest of onr native styles. It is 
simple, and has, as a rule, coarsely dressed masonry. 
The ‘ long and short work’ of the comers and other 
parts are very probably imitations of woodwork. 
In whole or in part, the churches of Bradford 
(Wilts), Earl’s Barton, Worth, Monkwearmouth, 
n,Tiil other places in fhigland ; and perhaps that of 
St Regulus at St Andrews, in Scotland, are pre- 
Norman. But there are some curious problems still 
to solve about these buildings erected prior to the 
Norman Conquest. 

Norman.— This style is also sometimK called 
Romanesque. No kind of architecture is^ better 
known in England and Scotland than the Norm^, 
owing to the abundance of examples which remain. 
It is characterised bv round-headed openmgs, by 
flat buttresses like pilasters, by ‘ cuhiesu ’ masomj', 
and by the richness and quaintuess of the carving, 
especially on many of the doorways and chsneel 
arches of even the smaller chunhes. In Ae 
cathedrals and large churches the piUors dividiag 
the aisles from the nave are ven’^ masslTe. Among 
the many examples in England may be mentiwiett 
the catnedraJs of Dnrh^, Canterfayy, Peter- 
borough, and parts of Lincoln and WmebBstor. 
In Scotland, Kurkwall Cathedral is the most com- 
plete example on a large scale ; but the abbeys 
of Dunfermline, Kelso, and Jedhnr^ are auo 
fine, though fra^entoiy. The small drardwa of 
Dalmeny and Leuchars have rich corvine. _ 

Under the general term Gothic A-Tmieett^ 
(q.v.) some wnteiB include the Nonnan style. 
More usually, however, the name Gotincu 
stood to mean the pointed styies of orwutecture, 
which succeeded the Romanesque aw Norman. 

Marly MngUsk or First FoAtsd 
OB the tianaftkm from the Noaman to first pointea 
architeetaie was oomidote, the lottM was charac- 
terised ^ its narrow pointed or « loneot windows, 
Tvithout any, (X witii only Tcry mmple, trace^ 
Further distiDgnjaiiiogfiBitoreB are high and 

roofe. and shunte pinnadeB and spires. Buttresses 
are deep inrteai ft sfaalkiw, as in the Norman, 
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and shafts slender, ■whether they are simple ot 
cindered. The capital is heU-shaped, either ■with 
plain mouldings or >vith bold and graceful foliage, 
Md the Abacus {(hv.) in this country is round 
instead of square. The mouldings consist of pro- 
jecting rounds and deep retiring hollows, ■which 
mve strong light and shade. In England, Salis- 
bury Cath^ral is ■whoUy in this stj'le, so also are 
the nave and transepts of Westminster Abbey. 
Scotland has good examples of it in the choir of 
Glasgow, and in most ot -what remains of Elgin 
Cathedral. This style lasted from to-warda the end 
of the 12th to near the end of the 13th century. 

Transition. — At the former date a change is 
ohseirahle in the window-tracery, the foliage, «S:c., 
mdicating that the style is gradnall}' altei'ing or 
undergoing a transition to the 
Decorated., Second Pointed, or Middle Pointed 
Style — ^Windows are now divided into a number 
of lights by comparatively tbin muUions, and 
their upper portions filled with beautiful tracery, 
which at first was of geometrical forms, such 
as combinations of circles, trefoils, and quatre- 
foils. But in the later period of the style, 
the tracery becomes wavy and flowing, and of 
almost endless variety. Ordinary buttress^ axe 
more enriched than in the earlier style, and 
flying-buttresses, though not for the first ■time 
used, are no'w common A continnation of the 
arch-mouldings, instead of shafts with caps, at 
length chara^eiises the jambs of the doorways. 
All ■the smaller ornaments and foliage ore rich, free, 
and gracefuL This is generally considered the 
most perfect and heantihil style of Gothic archi- 
tecture. As examples of it, may he mentioned the 
choir of Lincoln and the nave of York Cathedi^ ; 
and in Scotland portions of Melrose Abbey. The 
style continned from about 1274 to 1377. It then 
gradually stiffened into what is called the 
Perpendi^lar, TMM Pointed, or Late Points 
Style. — This is easily distingpiished from -the 
previous style hy_ the tracery of the ■windo’ws, 
which is characterised by an upright and square 
tendency. Perpendicul^ lines prevail in the 
■vmdows as well as in the ornamental panel- 
ling- The doorways have square heads over 
pointed arches. G^les and roofs are at a low 
an^e. Clerestory ■windows are more frequently 
square-headed than arched. It is only in thm 
sfyle that "we find the depressed four-centred or 
^^doT arch, although arches ■with two centres are 
also used. Eich Fan-^tracery ( q. v. ) appears in the 
vaulting, and ornamented open ■timber roofe axe 
frequent (see Eoop). The peipendicular style is 
Mt represented in continental Gothic buildings. 
Westminster Hall, London, is an early example of 
Hemy VII. ’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, iias Deautaful fEn-tiaceiy. Someisetahire 
m p^uliarly rich in churches of this period. In 
Scotland, the great east -window of Mefroae Abbey 
IS a good example. The style prevailed from 
the end of the I4th to the middle of ihe 16th 
century. The later portion of thispeiiod is some- 
times called the Tvdor styla The elaborately 
ornamented (q.v.) style was the latest 

^le of Gothic in France (15th and 16th centuries). 
The Mumcipal Architecture (q.v.) of the middle 
ages was largely Gothic in type. 

Under the head Gormo ARCmTEOTTJBE -will be 
foMd some ^onnt of buildings belonging to the 
^ei^t periods of pointed architecture on the 
Continent. 

Bom an or classic architecture may he said to 
ha've never entirely died out in Rome, and when, 
in the 16th century, the revival of classic literature 
and taste ■took place, the ancient classic style of 
axdntectore naturally revived along -with them. 
This is called the Htuian Renaismnce. Buildings, 


many of which are famous, erected at Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and other places m Italy, from 
the beginning of the loth to the end of the 17th 
century, and some would say even later, are in- 
cluded under the general term Italian architecture. 
The name Renaissance is likewise given to it, but 
this term is also applied to architectural works 
erected in other parts of Europe after the decay of 
Gotluc architecture m the 16th century ; and in a 
■wide sense it includes all edifices built in a 
classical (but not when of a purely Greek) style 
from that tune to our o-wn. It comprises so many 
diversities that it is hardly possible to define It 
with any kind of precision. Renaissance as applied 
to architectme means a rerival of classical features 
and details os distinguished from 'those which 
characterise the Gothic. St Peter’s at Rome ; the 
Pitti Palace at Florence ; various palaces on the 
grand canal at Venice ; the Louvre and Tuileries 
at Paris ; the Banqueting House in Whitehall, and 
St Paul’s Cathedral, London, are all examples of 
Renaissance. 

Elizabethan Architecture (q.v.), and the corre- 
raonding style on the Continent, is a variety of 
Renaissance, in which Gothic and Italian features 
axe somewhat mixed. Holland House, near Lon- 
don, Hatfield House, Burleigh House, and Hard- 
wick Hall, in other parts of England, are well- 
kno'wn buildings in this style ; so also is Heriot’s 
Hospital atEdmhuigh. See Baroque, Rococo. 

Arabian, Saracenic, or Moorish. — This smgnlar 
and heautifnl style of architecture appears to have 
first taken a definite character in the 9th century 
and was probably based on Persian, together -witlj 
some of the elements of Roman and Byzantine art. 
The style is noted for its elegant domes, often ■with 
remarkable external decoration; for its graceful 
minarets or towers, lessening in diameter stage by 
st^B as they rise; for the frequent use m the 
pointed arch, and of "the horseshoe arch; and m 
some cases for the peculiarly slender columns 
which support the walls above them. The flat or 
surface decorations are peculiarly striking and 
^ective. These consist of diaper-work, often 
ricUy perforated ; and of scroU-'work of great 
v^e'fcy, often of fairy-like hgh'taiess. The stalac- 
titic-looldng penden'tives, filling up such places as 
the comers of ceilings, have a remarkably fine 
effect. Several mosques and other htdldmgs at 
Cairo, a peculiar class of houses in Algiers, and the 
Moorish palace of the Alhambra, as well as ■the 
mosque _ of Cdrdoba, in Spain, furnish striking 
iUnstrations of this kiyi d of archi'tecture. 

M^em Architecture. — This title is generally 
Mplied to the architecture which Iihj^ been used by 
European nations since the 'time of ■the Renaissance. 
The Renaissance, as we have seen, was a re'vival 
of Roman oxchi'tectuxe, the study of which na'tii- 
rally led^ ■to an acquaintance "with its prototype, 
the ^chi'tec'ture of Greece. The examination of 
Grecian b u i l d in gs, and the re’vival of their s'fcyle, 
was much encouraged in the 18th century. In 
the beginning^ of me 19th century, "the habit of 
imi'tating ancient styles had been established, 
and beg^ "to he applied ■to Gothic architecture- 
also, which speedily came to he generally adopted, 
especially for ecclesiastical edifices. This has oeen 
paxticalarly the case in Great Bii'tain, and amongst 
the Anglo-Saxon rsme wherever found — ^in America, 
Indi^ and Australia, as well as at home. At pres- 
ent (xothic is generally adopted for chm'ches, and 
Renaissance for domestic buildings. The Houses- 
of Parliament at Westminster are one great ex- 
*iiuple of an attempt to apply Gothic to a secular 
building, and the Law Courts erected in London 
in 18G8-j82 are another. In France, the birthplace- 
of Gothic, it is little practised, the French having 
adopted a special modification of the Renausance^ 
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wliicTi is known as the ‘ French style.’ Most of the 

S eat modem townsj sucli as Paris, Lyons, and 
arseill&s, have been largely rebuilt in tlii-s style. 
In Germany’- and Italy the purer classic examples 
have been more frequently folloMed; but in Ger- 
many, Britain, and America there has been a strong 
tendency toivards Eenaissauce of the 16th and 17th 

centuries _ There aie strivings after a new style in 

oCEndiiiavia and elsewhere- The influence of n6w 
modes of constniction is for the futuie to unfold. 

Sea the Dxctionaiy of the Architectural Publication 
Society ; the worka of Pugm, VioUefc le Duo, Parker. Fer- 
Fletcher (1928), Statham (1909-13). 
F. ^ Simpson (1905-12), Lethaby, Storgia and Froth- 
EiToira, Moore, Bond, Jackfiou* 
Each of the principal atylea receives separate treat- 


meM at its o-ira alphabetical place ( Qreek, Boman, By- 
^nnne, Arabian, Eomanesqna, Norman, G-othio, Early 
J^ghah, Perpendicular, Eenaissance, &c.); or in the 
Mtioles on the several countries (Assyria, Balwlonia, 
■®'S3npy> Pe rsia, India, China, Japan). Slany important 
architectural monuments are described and figured in 
separate articles (Pantheon, Pyramids, Stonehenge, Teo- 
cam, &o. ), or in the artioles on the places -where they are 
foimd (Agra, Baalbek, Benares, Edfo, Florence, London, 
Pahnyra, P^, Persapolia, Philae, Eomo, Salisbury, 
Thebes, Venice, &a ). See also the articles on the great 
architeats (Michelangelo, Ini^o Jones, Chnatoplier "Wrei}, 
& 0 .). Other articles on architectural subjects are : 


Aisle. 
Albambia. 
Apse. 
Aqueduct. 
k-m\ 

Art. 

Baptistery. 

Basilica. 

Bav'-wlndow. 

Belfry. 

BuQdmg. 

Buttress. 

GsmpanQe. 

^qpy. 

GBStl& 

Ohapter-house. 
Cldnmey. 
Cbamh. 
CanquefoQ. 


Ololster. 

Column. 

Comlca 

Crockets. 

Crypt 

Cusps. 

Cyclopean 

Diaper. 

Domestic Atdilt. 
Door. 

Ellora. 

Entablature, 

Fan-tmcery. 

nmai. 

Flamboyout. 

Font. 

Galilee. 

Gaigoyia 

1 CBolbted). 


Glass I 


Monastray-r 
Mouldmga 
Obelisk. 

Pagoda. 

Pews 

Pillar. 

Piscina. 

Porch. 

Quatrefoil, 

Beredos. 

Bestoratlon. 

Rood-screen. 

Round Towers. 

Spire. 

Templa 

tubs. 

Tooth-ornament. 

Tope. 

Window. 


Architrave- See Entablatdrs. 

Archives. See Records. 
j^br^Chon, the highest magistrate in Athens. 
The gorenunent -was originally monarchical ; but 
on the death of Codms (q.v.), the Athenians, 
according to the traditionary account, resolved 
that no one shonld succeed hiin -with the title of 
{basileus), and therefore appointed his son 
Medon -with the title of archdn (i^er). The office 
was at first for life, and confined to the family of 
Medon ; but in 753 B.G., it is sai^ the term was 
linul^d to ten years; and in 714 the exclusive 
claims of Medon a family to the office were abro- 
gated. It was open to the two highest classes 
^7, when the Zengitai were admitted. 
In 683 the office had been annual, and the 
number of arcbons had been extended to nine. The 
first arohon was styled EponUmos, and from Wm the 
yew WM named ; to the second, styled BasiUus, 
belonged the care of religious affairs; the third 
'viaaPolemaiyhog, or commander-in-chief; and the 
remaining s^ having to conduct criminal trials, 
ware stylM Themiothstai, or lawgivers Appoint- 
ment by Jot from 487 shows that the archonship had 
lost its importance. 

Arohpriest. a superior appointed by the pope to 

f ov^ toe secular pnesta sent into England 
he foreign seminaries during the pmaod 1698-I6SI 
Ua toe death of Cardinil Alien, in 1694, toe 
missionary pn^ were left witoont a bead. Dis- 
B^ons alr^y spn^ up between the seenkr 
clergy and too desm-te. need of smne anpeiior 
w«a evident. Some -wished for the onfinarv 

f ovemment of bishoi«. The Jesnite derired to 
eep tos control of affiurs in toeir own hands. 


T^ugh the influence of Father Parsons. Clenjent 
V 111. comi^sioned Cardmal Cajetan, called the 
rrc^ector of England, to appoint George Ekck-sveli 
archpne^, with jun.-dietion over the secular clergy 
of toth England and Scotland (March 1598). The 
archpnest wa* to have twelve assist.-ints, but aiiion^' 
other instructions given to him was an order that 
in all matters of miportanee he should eonsolt the 
^penor of the Jesuits in England, at that time 
^ ?aid that Parsons’s ohiect in 
thus placing the diiection of British Catholics m 
the JiMds or one man subservient to the Jesuits 
wa^ the better to nmher the poUtical projects of 
to own or the Spanish partv in view of the succes- 
sion to the crown. The leading secular clertw 
prot^ted against the novel appointment as irr^- 
nlar in its institution, made upon false and fraud- 
ment mformatiou, and oppressive in its action. 
They finally (November 1600) drew up a formal 
apuMl, aimed by thirty-three priests, and, secretlv 
Mded by toe queen and council, sent four of their 
number to represent their cause at Rome. Some 
of the mevances complained of were at length 
redt^ed, and the archpriest's abuse of power and 
the influence of toe Jesuits controlled, bnt the 
form of government was retained. Blackwell was 
deprived in 1608 for taking, and persuading others 
to take, the oath of allegiance, which had been 
condemned by Urban V. He died in a London 
prison five years afterwards. 

George Eirket or Birkhead, who was apjvointed 
in Blackwell's place in 1609, died in 1614. The 
third and last archpriest was Dr 'Williani Harrison, 
who ruled the clergy in this capacity tUl his death 
in 1621. Harrison had himself urged upon Rome 
toe appointment of bishops, while the Jesuits in 
toeir turn now sought the aid of the government in 
opposing it. In 1623 TTilliam Bishop, the chief 
antagonist of Blacl^eU, and a leader of the appel- 
Iwts, was n^e titnlar Bishop of ChaJeedon, and 
vicar-apostolic of England and Scotlan(L 
See JauiU and Seculars in tJu Seign of JBlizabcth 
(1889), and The Archpriat CoKtrmeny (1899), boto by 
DrT. Graves Law. 

Archy'tas of Ta^tum, who flourished about 
4W B.p., wM seven times elected gener^, and was 
-victorious in ev-eiy campaign. Bia civil adminis- 
tration -was eq-ually fortunate ; and he was no less 
distin^nished as a mathematician and philosopher. 
His virtues were as couspicuous as his talents; 
he was unselfish, moderate, and humane ; and 
although one of the greatest geometricians, he did 
not disdain to moke toys for his children. He 
solved the problem of the doabling of the cube, 
and seonred almost the reputation of a magiciaTi. 
by his numerous mechanical contrivances, the most 
wonderfnl of_ which was the flying pigeon. A 
Pythagorean in philosophy, he is supped to have 
exerted an influence on Plato, and some affirm that 
Aristotle -was indebted to him for the idea of iris 
categoric. Only nnimportant fragmenta of 
writings remain. Th^- relate to metaj^yae8> 
ethics, logic, and physics. Horace says m was 
drowned in the Adriatic. 

ArclS'SHrAnbe) a town eff 3000 inhaffitutto is 
toe French departoent of Aube, ob the navigable 
Anlie, 17 miles N, of Troyes. It was toe birth- 
place of Danton, and near it a hatHe was fought, 
March 20-21, 1814, between Nspoleoa and the 
allied forces under Prince Sdiwaczenh^qg, ending 
in a French retreat. 

ArftolCy a village oo a ItfftJaaak tribatary of 
the Adige, 15 miles ESS. oi Verona, huuons for 
the victory gained hr Kmcdeqn over the Anatrians, 
16th to I7to NovemW 1706. 

Areofi la Kraate^ra, a town on the right 
bank of toe Gmdalete, in the Spanish provinon 
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of Cdidiz, 19 mil es ENE. of Xeres. It has a 
romantic situation, on a rocky^ hUl, and wm 
called de la Frontera^ from its having stood on the 
frontiers of the old Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
Almost impregnable by nature) it was furthermore 
embattled with walls and towers, part of which 
Atill remain. It manufacture leather, hats, and 
articles made of esparto grass ; and produces wine, 
oil, and fruit. Pop. (1920) 15,748. 

i^Aru-Kadit, ‘six deserts’), a citv of 
British India, in the presidency of Madras. It is 
situated on the right bank of the Palar, 2 miles 
flora Banmet railway station, and 65 WSW. of 
Madras. Asides the military cantonment, which 
can accommodate three regiments of cavalry, Arcot 
contains some mosqnes in a tolerable state or repair, 
and the ruins of the Nawab’s palace In 1751 
Clive, with 300 Sepoj's and 200 Europeans, marcbed 
against Arcot, which was garrisoned by 1100 men; 
and after liaving takeu it, had in his turn to with- 
stand a siege of fifty days. Arcot was afterwards 
captured by the French, but retaken by Colonel 
Coote in 1760. It nos taken and held for a time 
W Hyder Ali, but passed into the hands of the 
Britis'h in 1801. Pop (1921) 11,450. 

The districts of North and South Argot, 
especially North Aicot, are dependent on tanks in 
the dry season, and have sntfered severely fiom 
famines. Area of North Arcot (as reduced in 1909), 
4920 sq. m ; pop. ( 1921 ) 2,055,594 ; area of South 
Arcot ( as reduced in 1909 ), 4208 sq. m. ; pop 
<1921) 2,320,265. 

Arctic means, properly, lying near the constel- 
lation of the Bear (Gr. arktos) or^rsa Major (q.v.), 
and hence, northern. The Arctic Circle is a circle 
•drawn round the North Pole, at a distance from it 
equal to the obUqnity of the ecliptic, or 23^“. The 
eoiresponding circle round the South Pole is the 
Antaitrtdc C&cle. "Witlrin each of these circle 
there is a period of the year when the sun does not 
set, and another when he is never seen, this latter 
period bemg longer the nearer to the pole. The 
word is also useA figuratively to express extreme 
cold- 

, Arctic Animals* The remon north of the cul- 
tivation of cereals is peopled by a limited and 
homogeneous fauna. Mammals are represented 
almost exclusively by raminants, carnivores, and 
rodents, such as the Arctie fox, polar bear, glutton, 
•ermine, sable, walras, tail-less hare, lemming, rein- 
deer, and mnsk-ox. Birds are represented especi- 
ally by ^e snow-partridges, snowy owl, Iceland 
falcon, eider-duck, auks, divers, and guillemots. 
No reptiles can live in the cold of the nrctie 
regions ; but fishes, especially Salmonidee, are well 
represented. InseclB and molluscs are fairfy 
numerous. Not a few of the birds and Tnn.TnTnn.1a 
inhabiting th^ _ snowy regions exhibit adaptive 
characters of white colonr, thick coats, accumula- 
tions of fat, and the like. See Geographical 
Dbtribution ; Pennant’s Arctic Zoology; HeU- 
prin’s Distribution of Animals (1887); and the 
observations of Nordenakiold, Nansen, Peary, &c. 

Arctic Ocean. _ The Arctic Ocean lies to the 
north of Europe, Asia, and North America, and 
surrounds the North Pole ; it is usually defined as 
the water area within the Arctic Circle. The 
influence of the Gulf Stream, however, carries a 
relatively mild climate a long way within the 
Arctic Circle off the coasts of Norway ; and, on the 
other hand, the Arctic currents along the east coast 

Greenl^d, and through Davis Strait, bring 
down Arctic eoiiditions a long distance into the 
Atdanjic. Pl^siographically, the Norwegian Sea 
and Greenland Sea, situated between Norway and 
Greenland, belong to the same basin as the Arctic 
Ocean, which is cut off from the Ablantio by the 


ridges stretching between Greenland, Iceland, the 
Faeroe Islands, and tlie noith of Scotland — these 
having an average depth over them of 240 fathoms. 
If the Arctic Ocean be regarded as lying wholly 
within the Aictic Circle, then it is almost land- 
locked between that circle and the parallel of 70* 
N. It coiuraunicates with the Pacihc by Behring 
Strait, and with the Atlantic through Davis Strait 
and the ivide sea between Norway and Greenland. 
The area of the ocean is about 5,000,000 sq. ra., 
and into it there diain about 8,660,000 sq. m. of 
land. The rainfall on tliis land is estimated at 
2100 cubic miles per annum. The coasts of Europe 
and Asia are low, and have several deep indenta- 
tions, the princ^al being the White Sea and the 
Gulf of Obi. Tne shores of Noith America are 
skirted by a most irre^nlar assemblage of islands, 
forming numerous gulfs, bays, and channels The 
principal islands of the Arctic Ocean are Greenland, 
Spitsbergen, Franz-Josef Land, Novaya Zemlya, 
New Siberia, Wrangel Island, Prince Patrick 
Island, Melville Island, Banks Land, Ellesmere 
Land (with Grinnell Laud). In 1913 a Russian 
expedition under Vilkitsky iscovered Nicholas IT. 
Land (re-named Severnaya Zemlya ‘North Land’), 
north of Cape Chelyuskin, stretching some 200 
miles np to 81“ N., 96“ E. The principal rivers 
from Asia are the Lena, Yenesei, and Obi ; from 
Europe, the Onega, Dwina, and Petcliora; from 
America, the Mackenzie. The Arctic highlands 
are covered with an enormous depth of snow 
and ice. In .some places this results in the forma- 
tion of great glaciers, one of the most remarkable 
of which is the Humboldt Glacier, in 79“ N. lat., 
on the west coast of Greenland. The whole ocean 
is covered by immense ice-fields from 5 to 50 feet 
in thickness During winter these are bound to- 
gether by the severe frost, but these continuous 
masses break up during the summer months into 
floes and floe -bergs. Sometimes vast spaces of 
water and long lanes are formed between the floes 
and ice-fields, and three have, doubtless, given rise 
to the notions regarding an open Polar Sea which 
at one time prevailed. When these great float- 
ing ice-fields come together, the margins where 
they collide are piled up on each other, and thus 
the well-known hummocky ice-fl-oes are produced. 
When this hummocky ice is jammed against a 
shallow shore, and becomes fixed for long periods 
of time, the appearances are produced to which 
Nares gave the name of ‘ PalBeocrystic Sea.’ In 
the more open ports of the ocean the ice is, how- 
ever, always in motion. Immense quantities of 
field and hnmmocl^ ice pass down each year 
between Spitsbergen and Greenland, and Green- 
land and Iceland, these waters being almost always 
blocked. Frozen in this ice, whole pine-trees are 
not uncommonly found ; three have most probably 
been earned rignt across the pole, after havmg been 
carried into the Arctic Ocean by the rivers of the 
Old and New World. Large mesh- water ponds 
and lakes are formed on the ice-fields dniing 
summer by the rain and mdting snow. When 
there are frozen sgaLa, a ‘ black ice ’ is formed, 
which contrasts strongly with the ‘ white ice ’ 
formed from salt water. The whalers supply them- 
selves with water by picking np the ‘blirek ice.’ 
Party found, as he travelled over the ice north of 
1 Spitsbei;ren, that it was moving in a body to the 
south. He reached a latitude or 82^ 45‘, Markham 
1 reached 88“ M', Lockwood (1882) 83° 24', Nansen 
(1895) 86“ 14', Cagni (1900 ) 86“ 33', and Peary 
I (1909) the Pole. In 18M M‘Glure entered Behring 
Strait, and brought his crew home by Davis Strait, 
thus discovering the North-west Passage. In 1878 
and 1879 NoidensMold sailed from ^e Atlantic to 
the Fadflc along the northern shores of Europe and 
Asioi thns discovering the North-east Passage, 
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Nansen (q.v.) fonnd that the depth suddenly 
increased north of the New Siberian islands from 
100 fathoms to 1800 or 2000 ; below the cold layer 
of 200 fathoms the ivater was warmer by as much 
as 2'4° C. than at the surface (-1‘6° C. and +0‘8“ 
C.). The pole is probably in deep water. Cold 
Arctic water penetrates the Faeroe Channel, hut is 
stopped by the Wy\'ille-Thom3on Ridge ; on the 
north of this ridge theie is, at a depth of 400 and 
500 fathoms, a teinpeiatuie of 30° F, ; while on the 
south aide, at the same depths, the tenipemtuie is 
45° F. The width of this lidge is about 10 miles, 
and on it theie is a depth of 250 fathoms. The 
waiTu Gulf Stream Avater flows over this ridge and 
on to the coasts of Norway, rendering its northern 
shoies and those of Lapland relatively mild and 
habitable, the July temperature off the North Gape 
^ing 47“ F. Musk-oxen, reindeer, foxes, hares, 
and wolves are met with on Arctic land. Polar 
beam roam widely over the ice-fields. Whales, 
w abuses, nai \s hals, and seals abound. Guillemots, 
little auks, gulls, and other sea-birds aie fonnd m 
vast numbers near Spitsbergen and other islands. 
Eider-ducks nest on the low lands There is a great 
amount of invertebrate life at the surface of the 
sea, and diatoms are also abundant. Tiie Nor- 
wegian expeditions show that life exists at great 
■depths, but it is by no means so abundant as in the 
Antarctic. The ocean afipears to be shallow to 
the noi th of Europe and Asia, the depth 500 miles 
to the north of the Lena being only 38 fathoms ; 
and Markham found onlj’ 72 fathoms at his most 
northerly point off the American coast. Between 
Spitsbergen and Lapland the depths are from 100 
to 200 fathoms : hut between Spitsbergen and the 
north of Greenland there is a deep opening into 
the frozen sea, where the depth is 2500 fatlioma 
Between Norway and Greeiuand the depths in 
some places are over 2000 fathoms, and generally 
over 1000 fathoms in the central parts. The de^hs 
in Behring Strait are less than 100 fathoma The 
deposits in the Arctic Ocean are bine muds, com- 
posed almost wholly of land debris. In the south- 
east portions of the Norwegian Sea, some of the 
deposits approach in chaiacter to a globigeiina 
ooze. Sontn -westerly winds mevail along the 
coasts of Norway, and as far as Franz Josef Land ; 
to the westward of this line north-easterly winds 
prevail. In winter winds blow from Northern 
Asia to the Arctic Ocean ; in summer, from the 
ocean to the land. The direction of the winds over 
the Arctic Ocean at different seasons is controlled 
hy the positions of the barometric maxima and 
minima in the north parts of Asia and the North 
Atlantic. Fogs and mists are of most frequent 
occurrence during the six months of day and 
summer. In winter the temperature of tlie air is 
sometimes as low as -47° F., and in summer is 
usually a little above the freezLng-poiut. The 
absence of large flat-topped tabular icebergs, like 
those of the Antarctic, is adduced as evidence that 
there is no expanse of land towards the Pole ; but 
Dr R. A. Hariis ar^es from the tides, &c., that an 
Arctic continent of 600,000 sq. miles lies in the 
unexplored Beaufort Sea between the Behring 
Strait and the Pole ; and Peary thought he sighted 
Grocker Land in this region ; but airmen have seen 
no land. See also Polaa Explobation. 

Arctiiim. See Bttbbock. 

Ar'ctom3rB* See Maemot, 

Arctostapliylos* See Bbaebkrbt, Majj- 

ZANITA. 

Arcueilj & commune of the Seine, S. of Paris, 
has remains of a Roman aqueduct, b^des a more 
modern one of the 17th and 19th centuries. Pop. i 
<1926) 12,559. I 
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Arcalfns* See Alamxan. 

Ar'cus Seni'lis fLat., ‘the bow of old age'), 
a narrow white or yellowish band tlo-t; to, but 
within the margin of tlie cornea (see Eve;, eau-seil 
by fatty degeneration of its tb^iie. It usually 
begins during middle life, first at the upper, then 
at the lower part rd the coniea ; before old acre is 
reached, these two arcs have generally united at 
the sides to form a ling. It frequently associ- 
ated with Atheroma (.-ee Arteries, of], 

but ifc 13 of no other piactical importance. 

Ard, 01 Airt), a Celtic root, meaning ‘height’ 
(ef. Lat. ardiLus, ‘high"), found in many geo- 
graphical names, especially in Ireland and .Scotland. 

Ard a.hftn , a village in Turkish Armenia, 3o 
miles NW. of Kars. Its position gives it stiategic 
importance. Like Kars ( q v. ) it was awarded to 
Russia in 1878, and has b^n Turkish since 1921. 
On account of the severity of the climate, tiie 
houses of Ardaban are mainly constructed under- 
ground. 

ArdalAllt ^ mountainous region of Persia in 
Kurdistan, hung nortli-west of Haraadan. 

Ardashir, Aedeshir. See Artaxeexzs, 
Persia, Arsacid.e, Paethia. 

Ardaa. See Heron. 

ArdebU, a considerable town of Persia, in the 
province of Azerbaijan, 110 miles E. by N. of Tabriz, 
and some 5000 feet above the sea. 

Ard^Che, a department in the south of France, 
takes its name from a tiihutaiy of the Rhone, 
and ineludes part of ancient Languedoc. It is 
almost wholly mountainous. In the N'W. of tl;e 
department, the Cevennes culminate in the volcanic 
Mout-Mezenc, 6754 feet in height Numerous 
extinct volcanic j^aks, deep craters, grottos, rock- 
labyrinths, and liasaltic columns give an extra- 
ordinarily picturesque appearance to the scenery. 
The upland, where winfer reigng for six or eight 
months, is devoted to pasturage ; hnfc the valley of 
the^one produces wine, olives, ehestnnts, figs, and 
almonds. Iron, coal, marble, lime, cement, and 
o^sum are wTonght. There are manufactures of 
suk, paper, leather, and glov’es. Area, 2144 sq. ni. ; 
pop. ( 1931 ) 282,911. Tlie capital is Piivas. 

Ardee', a town in the west of County Louth, 
Ireland, on the river Dee, 12 miles inland. The 
ancient castle, built about the year 1200, is now- 
used as the town-house ; there is a handsome con- 
vent here. Pop. (1926) 1730. 

ArdenneSy an extensive hiU-country and forest, 
occumung the SE. corner of Belgium, between the 
Moselle and the Meuse, but extending also into 
France and Rhenish Prussia. It consists of a 
broken mass of bills, for the most part of no greftt 
elevation, which gradually slope towards the plains 
of Flanders. The average height of the bdlg is 
less than 1600 feet ; hut in the east, they attain 
an elevation of about 2100 feet. Laz^ tracts of 
this region consist not of hills, but of gently nn- 
dnlating plateaus, in some districts densmy covered 
-with otUk and beech forests, but for the most part 
' heathy, marshy, and barren. The chaand of the 
Meuse is in some places benmd in I7 rugged and 
precipitous cliffs more than 6W> feet The 

principal rocks of Hie Aidenn^ are day-slate, 
gravwacke, quartz rock, and vsnoos metsniorpbic 
Toc^; besides which occur in vazioos jdaees exten- 
sive outcrops of crystalline limestona The wealth 
of the region is -wood and its nrinerals. Enor- 
mous supplies of cosl ate fonsd in the north, _ a 
very important element in Belginin’s industrial 
w^Hi; iron, lead, antmoony, copper, and man- 
.ganese are also f&nad. Multitudes of cattle 
and sheep ace reared. The Arduenna Silva of 
the Romans extwded over a still wider area. 
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The ‘Wild Boar of the Ardennes ’ ^^as William de 
la Marck, Lord of Anihleve near Spa, a robber- 
noble of Louis XI.’s time Tvho figures in Que.}iLin 
Durward. — Shakespeare's Forest of Arden is a 
district in Wanvicksliire, between the Aron and 
Birmingham. 

ArdeniieS;, a department of France on the 
Belgian frontier, named fiom the forest, formed 
part of Cliainpagne ; area, 2027 sq. m. The NE. be- 
longs to the basin of the Meuse ; the S W. is w'atered 
hy the Aisne. In the noith, marble is obtained ; 
but the prevailing rock is limestone. South of this, 
and stretciiiiig across the department from east to 
west, are great layers of slate. Only the valleys 
are fertile, and produce com. The vine is cultivated 
in the SW. Cattle and sheep are reaied. Slate, 
marble, iron, clay, copper, and coal aie found. Iron- 
working and glass- and paper-makmg are largely 
carried on, and woollen cloth is woven, especially 
in Sedan. The capital is JM^zierea. The largest 
towns are Charleville and Sedan. Pop. (1886) 
332,759, • (1911) 318,890; (1931)293,746. 

ArdgOlU an Argyll^ire estate (14,740 acres), 
between Lochs Long and God, in 1906 presented 
to the city of Glasgow. 

Ardisli. See Akhlat. 

Ardltli Luigi (1822-1903), musician and com- 
poser, horn in Piedmont, studied music at the Con- 
servatoire of Milan. Famous fiist as a violinist, 
then as a conductor, be came to London in 1857, 
and from that year till 1878 was musical director 
at Her Maj esty^ Theatre. He published the opeiaa 
I Briganti (1841) and La Spia (1856), and mnch 
popular music — songs, violin duets, and waltzes 
such os n Lacia. His Reminiscences were edited 
by Baroness von Zedlitz (1896). 

Ardmore, a city of Oklahoma, U.S.A., 90 miles 
S. by E. of Oklahoma City, is chiefly concerned 
with workingupthepioducts of theneiguhourhood — 
cotton, pecans, grain, dairy produce, and petroleum. 
Pop. (1930) 15,741. 

Ardnamnr'chan Point, a rugged headland 
of Argyllsliire, the most westerly point of the 
mainland of Britain. A castle-like lighthouse was 
built here in 1849. 

Ar'docli) a place in Perthshire, 12 miles NNE. 
of Stilling, celebrated for a Roman camp, the most 
entire in Britain. The intrenched works form a 
rectangle by 430 feet, the four sides facing the 
cardinal points. The north and east sides are 
protected by five deep ditches and six ramparts, 
these works being 270 feet broad on the north side, 
and 180 feet on the east. A deep morass exists 
on the S£., and the pmpendicular banks of 'K'Tifl.ilr 
Water, rising 50 feet high, protect the camp on the 
west. The praetorium, or general’s quarters, now 
called Chapel Hill, rises ^ove the level of the 
camp, but is not exactly in the centre, and is nearly 
a square of 60 feet each side. Three of the four 
gates usual in Roman camps ai-e still seen. A 
subterranean passage is said to have formerly 
extended from the pnetorinm under the bed of the 
Knaik. Not far north of this station, on the way 
to Criefi", may be traced three temporary Roman 
camps of diflferenb sizes. Poitions of the ramparts 
of these camps still exist. 

Ardoye. a town of Belgium, in the province of 
West Flanders, 17 miles B. by W. of Bruges. It 
has extensive cloth-weaving works. Pop. 6300, 

Ardros'Sclii, a se^ort and watering-place in 
Ayrshii'e, 1 mile "WNW. of Saltcoats, and 26 miles 
SW. of Glasgow. It owes its rise to Hugh, Earl of 
Eglinton, who began the formation of the present 
town and harbour in 1806, and who planned magni- 
ficent works, and ment-vast sums in striving to make 
this the port of Glasgow. The chief exports are 
coal and pig-iron; the chief imports, petroleum. 


timber, grain, hme&tone, and iion ore. On a hill 
above the town stands a fragment of Ardrossau 
Castle, said to have been surpiised by Wallace, Mho 
slew its English gamaon, and threw the dead bodies 
into a dungeon called ‘Wallace’s Lai'der.’ Pop. 
(1931) 6889. 

Ardsley, East and West, two townships of the 
We->t Riding of Yorkshire, 6 miles S. of Leeds, to- 
gether forming an urban district ; pop. (1931) 9216, 

Are (Lat. area), the unit of the French land- 
measuie, is a square, the side of W'hich is 10 meties 
(oi 32 '809 feet) long (see Metke), and which 
tlieiefore contains 100 ^naie mefcies = 119 6 
Engli&Ii square yaids. The next denomination 
in the ascending scale is the decare, containing 10 
ares; but the denomination commonly used in 
describing a quantity of land is the hectare of 100 
aies, = 2 '47 English statute or impel ial acres. 

Area. (Lat.) is a term in mathematics meaning 
quantity of surface. The calculation of areas, or 
mensuration of surfaces, is one of the objects of 
geomet^\^ The measuring unit is a aquaie inch, a 
square root, &c. according to the unit of length. 
As a figure is thus measured by finding an equiva- 
lent for its surface in squares, the pi ocess is some- 
times called the quadrature of tne figure. See 
Quadrature, Mensuration, Surveying, 

Ar'eca. a genus of palm, with pinnate leaves 
and double spathes. The fruit is a nut with 
an enter fibrous husk. A, Catechu, the Penang 
Palm, or Betel-nut Palm, is a native of the East 
In^es, whose nnt yields a sort of Catechu (q.v.). 
This Areca-nut, or Betel-nut, is very much used 
in many pa^ of the East, the chewing of it 
with quiclclime and the leaf of the betel-pepper 
being one of the most prevalent habits of the 
people (see Betel). The nut is about the size of 
a hen’s egg; the fibrous husk about half an inch 
thick. It IS austere and astringent. It is doubtful 
if it poBs^es a narcotic power, or if this is to be 
ascribed entirely to the leaf which is used along 
with it. Aeca-nnts form an arficle of trade in the 
East, are imported for tooth -pou'der and for dog- 
medicine (see the article Worms). The timbei of 
the palm which produces them, and its leaf-stalksand 
spathes, are also used for domestic purposes. The 
free is often 40 or 60 feet high, and in general less 
than a foot in diameter. The leaves are few, but 
very large, their leaflets more than a yard long. In 
Malabar, an inebriating lozenge is preparea from 
the sap. For Oreodoxa (otherwise Areca) oleracea, 
see Cabbage-palm. 

Areclbo» a town on the north coast of Porto 
Rico, 40 miles W. of Son Juan ; pop, 13,000. 

Are'na, the part of an amphitheatre where the 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts took place. 
It was so called because it was uanally streu'ed 
with sand (Lat. arena). 

Arelate. See Arles. 

.i^enaceous Rocks. All rocks composed 
entirely, or to a large extent, of grains of quartz 
are included under bliis title. Beds of loose sand 
occur extensively in the more recent deposits. 
The grains, either of quartz or flint, are generally 
water- worn and rounded ; in some cases, however,, 
they are more or leas angular, or rounded and 
angular graina occur commingled. In older de- 
porits, the grains of sand are bound together hy 
ailiceouB, cmcareons, argillaceous, or fenuginous 
cements. It is seldom that a rock is composed 
of quartzose materials alone ; grains or particles 
of other mineral substances are fi^uently mingled 
with the grains of quartz. Silvery flakes of mica 
are seldom absent ; and they often occur in layers 
parallel to the planes of stratifleation, cfl.uHiTig the 
rock to split into thin slabs, and exposing a ghtter- 
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iag surface. These are called mteaceou^ sa7idstone&. 
Wneii grains of felspai occur, it is a fdspatktc 
sandstone. Often large q^uantities of calcareous 
matter, either as cement or as distinct grains, 
occur ; and these are called calcareous sandstones. 
In like manner we have siliceous and ferruginous 
sandstones, when silica and oside of iron are con- 
spicuously present as cementing or binding mate- 
rials Clay and carbonaceous matter, when plen- 
tifully diftused through the rock, give rise to argil- 
laceous, carbonaceous, and hitunm^ious sandstones. 
Greensand, or gla'ucoiutic sandstotie, is a rock con- 
taining abundant grains of the dirty greenish min- 
eral called glaucomte. Arkose is a sandstone com- 
posed of dismtegrated granite ; volcanic sandstone, 
trappean sandstone, &c. being composed of disin- 
tegrated igneous rocks- The presence of lime can 
always be detected by the effervescence which 
takffl place on the application of hydrochloric or 
other acid. A sandsrtone of homogeneous com- i 
position, which may be worked freely in any 
direction, is called freestone or liver-rock. Flag- 
stone is a sandstone which is capable of being sput 
into thin beds or flags along the planes of depod- 
tion. When the san^tone is coarse-grained, it is 
usually called grit. If it contain, more or less 
abundantly, grains large enough to be called 
pebbles, the sandstone is said to oe conglomeratic; 
and if the pehbles or stones be angular, the rock 
is described as a hrecciated aatidstone, Coaise-* 
grained gnts and pebbly or conglomeratic sand- 
stones pass into conglomerate or puddingstone, 
which consists of a mass of various-sized water- 
worn stones. Breceiated sandstones frequently 
pass into breccia, which is an aggregate of angular 
and snbangnlar fragments. Graytcacke is a dark- 
giay or grayish-blue sandstone, more oi less altered 
or metamorphosed, met with among Palseozoic 
formations. 

Arenaria. See Sakdwobt. 

Arenlber^ {Aremberg), from 1644 till 1801 a 
small sovereiOT duchy of Germany, lying between 
Jlilich and Cologne; now part of the aistrict of 
Coblenz, BJieinland. 

Ar'endal) a coast toim in the south-east of 
Norway, situated near the mouth of the river Kid 
on an inlet of Skagermk. It is built p^tly ou piles, 
partly on rock, and has been called ‘ Little Venice,’ 
on account both of its picturesque appearance and 
of the canals which intersect it. The bay, w'hich 
is protected by the island of Tromd, forms an 
excellent harbour, and favours the commerce of 
the town, which includes exports of iron, wood-pulp, 
felspar, quartz, timber, «S:c. Pop. 10,000. 

J^ends, Leopold, founder of a system of 
stenogi-aphy, was bom at Rakisliy, near Vilna, 
lat December 1817. Educated at Dorpat, in 1844 
he settled in Berlin, where he died 22a December 
1882. He achieved some fame through his * rational 
stenography,’ first published fully in 1860 in his 
Follstdnaiger Leitfaaen, and wrote dramas and books 
on natural history and ancient Hebrew music. 

Areil.dsee» a much -frequented Baltic resort, 
in Mecklenburg-Schweiin, 18 mites W. by N. of 
Bostock. 

Areiisa^ an East Indian _ genus ^ of palms. 
A, sacchojnfera, widely distributed in Malaya, 
yields sugar, palm-wine, thatch, and a sort of sago. 

Arejiicola* >306 Lobwobm. 

Areoigr* Bilubian Ststbh. 

Arensl^y Aim>N Stbpanovich, Russian com- 

g iser, bom 30th July 1861 at Novgorod taught 
om 1883 in the Moscow Conservatorium, and 
fi'om 1806 conducted the court choir at St Peters- 
burg. He died 25th Fehrua^ 1906.^ His works 
include operas, two symphonies, a piano concerto 
and ohamher music. He ivrote ou harmony. 


Areometer, an instrument for deterniiniug 
specific giavity, called also the Hjdrometer (q.v. ). 

Areop'agiiS, a small hill in Athen-,, and a 
court which met theie. See Athexs; aho DIO- 
NYSIUS THE ABEOPAGITE, MILTOX. 

Are<l^Ili'pa, a teim applied primarily to a 
monntam iu the we-t Cordillera of the Peruvian 
Andes', as al-'O to a citv at its foot, and to the 
southern depai'tineiit of t’era, v hich coutriinr, them 
both. Themountain (19,000 feet), also called Miirti, 
is volcanic, of tbefoiniof a tiuncated tone ; itsome- 
times smokes. Its neighlmuihood is subject to 
earthquakes. The city (pop. 46.0001, in a rich valley, 
7700 feet above the sea, is the third largest in Peru ; it 
is the seat of a bishop and has a university ( 1S27 ). 
The observatory of Harvard College was removed to 
Bloemfontein, South Africa in 1927. Arequipa 
carries on a trade in llama wool, gold, &c with 
the interior and by sea. A remarkable railway 
runs vi& Arequipa from the port of Mollendo across 
the Andes to Lake Titicaca and Cuzco. This 
neighbourhood is fruitfnl and well cultivated. The 
department adjoins Moqnegua, the most southerly 
region of Peni. It has an area of 22,000 sq. m., and 
a popalation of 360,000. As in nearly the whole of 
the maritime region of Peru, the soil is generally 
arid. Borax, copper, and other minerals are worked. 

A'reSi the Greek god of war, or more particu- 
larly of its horror and tumult, was the son of Zens 
and" Hera, and one of the favourites of Aphrodite. 
He is represented in Greek poetry as a most san- 
guinary divinity, delighting in war for its own sake, 
and in the destruction of men. Before him into 
battle goes his sister Erts (‘Strife'); along with 
him are his sons and companions, Deinws ( ‘ Horror ’ ) 
and Phxibos { ‘ Fear ' ). He does not always^ adhere 
to the same side, Uke the great Aflicnw, but inspires 
now the one, now the other. Nor is he ahvays 
victorious. Diomed, by the help of Athena, wounds 
him, and in his fall, say8_ Homer, ’ he roared like 
nine or ten thousand warriors together.’ It is cer- 
tain he was not originally a god of wm:, but it is 
disputed whether he was originally a storm-god, a 
god of the sky, sun, or light. Probably he was origi- 
nally a chthonic deity, and as such brought pesti- 
lence and destruction. The worship of Ares was 
imported from Thrace. There Ares was beheved to 
have his chief home. He had, however, temples 
or shrines at Athens, Sparta, Olympia, and other 
places. On statues and reliefs he is represented 
as vonng and of great muscular power, either 
nalied or clothed with the chlamys. The Romans 
identified their national war-god Mais with the 
I Greek Ares. See Mabs. 

Aretaeus^ a Greek physician of Cappadocia, 
who flourished about 100 A.D. He is couside^ 

I to rank next to Hippocrates in the sldll with which 
I he treated diseases ; was eclectic in hm method ; 
and in the diagnosis of disease is superior to moet 
of the ancient physicians. The first four books of 
his great work, preserved nearly complete, treat of 
the causes and symptoms of diseases ; the oth®' 
four, of the cure of the same. There are editkma 
by Wigan (1823) and Adams (Greek uid English, 
1856), and a translation by Reynidda ( 1837). 
AreHm'sa. See Alphkub. 

Aretinlaa SyU^les wb Hie syUaWos «#, «, 
miy Jiij sol, la, used by Guido ArozKi roc toe 
•n ^.mpR of the notes in hie m nwciu scale. See 
Guido Abetimds, Solfeogio. 

Aretl'no, Phttbo, an ItsBan poet of the 16tfa 
century, was toe natural s<m of a nobleman named 
Luigi Ba^ and was hwn at Arezzo, in Tuscany, 
in 1492. Bsauahed from his native town, he vkent 
to Perugia, wimre bo wrou^t as a bookbinder, and 
aftmwwb wandwrod through Italy in the service of 
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various noblemen. At Rome, he digtinguished him- [ long, and 14 inches in circumference at the ba.se, 
self by his -wit, impudence, and talents, and secured | where they are triangular The general colour 
even the papal patronage, wliich, however, he 1 is daik gray, paler beneath, with a whitish disk 
subsequently lost by writing his sixteen sliameless around the 'tail. The wool is concealed by hair 
Somtti Lussiiriosi. He noiv went to the Medicean The tail is a mere stump, an mch or so long, 
court, where John de' Medici grew fond of him, Thej’^ are very keen-sighted, quick of heamig, and 
and even procured him an opportunity of ingrati- ' 
ating himself with Francis, I. at Mil an' in 1,524:. A 
few years later, he .settled at Venice, where he 
also 'acquired powerful friends The Bishop of 
Vicen 2 a not only soothed the irritation of the pope 
against Aretino, but also recommended him to the 
Emperor Charles V. The latter, as veil as his 
chivalrous rival, Francis, and other great peison*^, 
pensioned the fortunate wit, besides enriching him 
^vith splendid presents. It is said that while 
laughing heartily at a droll adventure of one of 
his sisters, he fell from a ‘^tool, and w'as killed 
on the spot (1557) His poetical works include 
five witty comedies and a tragedy of some merit. 

His satire procured for huu the name of ‘the 
Scourge of Princes ; but it seems clear that he 
was equally well fitted to be their sycophant. 

Although the very impersonation of licentiousness, 
he had nevertheless the impudence to publish 
some books of a devotional l^d, with the view 
of obtainmg the favour of the pope. Aretino’a 
letters, and those written to nim by various 
eminent men, contain much mteresting informa- 
tion regarding his life and times. Nothing in the 
history of Itsdian literature is more extraordinary 
than that this coarse, dissolute, and comparatively 
ignorant man shonld have been praised, courted, 
and almost worshipped as he was. See the Liv^ 
of him by Chasles (Par. 1873), Sinigaglia (Naples, 

1882), Bertani (1902), and Edward Hutton (19^). 

Arezzo (anc. Arretium), the chief city of an 
Italian piovince (area, 1236 sq.m. ; pop. 301,000), 
is situated in a fertile valley near the confiiience of 
the Chiana with the Amo, 38 niile.s ESE of Florence. 

Arezzo was one of the twelve cities of the ancient 
Etruscans, and was famous for its pottery. It was 
devastated by Sulla during the Social war; was 
sacked by the Goths ; and duiing the contest of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, fought stoutly for the 
latter, hut ultimately became subject to Florence. 

Thecathedial (begun 1277), andseveial of the other 
churches (Santa Maria della Pieve, San Fiancesco, 

&C. ) are especially noteworthy for their frescoes 
by Piero della Francesca, Spmello Aietino, and 
others. The city manufactures cloth, has railway 
shops, and is the centre of a large trade, ohiefly 
agncultm'al ; and it has a mnseum, library, art 
gallery, _and_ Petrarchan Academy. Perhaps no 
city of its size has produced a gieater number of 
celebrated men, among whom may be mentioned 
Petrarch ( in whose honour a monument was ei'ected 
in 1928 ) ; the poet Aretino ; Spinello Aretino ; 

Leonardo Binini ; Cesalpino, the botanist ; Pope 
Julius HI. ; and Vasari Meecenas and Guido of 
Arezzo were probably also native. Pop. (1^1) 

44,350; (1931) 66,976. 

Ar'gaiia* See Adjutant. 

Alkali ( Ovts argali ; also Oim ammon ), the great 
wild sheep of Siberia and Central Asia. It is mund 
from Kamchatka to the Himalaya Mountains, 
where, however, it is only seen in the more elevated 
regions. ‘ We came suddenly,’ says Dr Hooker in 
his Himalayan Journal ^ ‘upon a flock of gigantic 
wild sheep, feeding on scanty tufts or dried 
sedge and grass ; there were twenty-five of these 
enormous animals, of whose dimensions the term 
sheep gives no idea ; they are very long-leggfed, 
stand as high as a calf, and have immense horns, 
w large that the fox is said to take up his abode 
in their hollows when fletached and bleaching on 
the barren mountains of Tibet.’ The horns of the 
male, which he na^ for fighting, are nearly 4 feet 




Argali Sheep. 


with a delicate sense of smell ; they keep per- 
sistently to one place, and are little (iWurbed by 
the natives. They have great powers of leaping, 
even from heights of 20 or 30 feet. A aiTniln.r but 
smaller form is also found on the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. The White-breasted Ar^H {0ms jpoh) is 
another closely allied form inhabiting Northern 
Tibet. The Rocky Mountain sheep, or Big-horn 
{0ms inontana)^ which is sometimes called the 
American Arg^ has very similar characters. 
See Sheep; and for details as to Argali, Pi-je- 
valsky’s Mongolia ( 1876 ). 

Ar^an {Aigania Sideroscylon ), a low spiny ever- 

S een tree of the Sapotacese, a native of Southern 
oTocco, bearing an ovate drupe about the size of 
a plum, dotted with white, and with white milky 
jrace. The Moors extract an oil from the fruit, 
which they use with their food. 

Ar^and} Axu^ (1755-1803), physician and 
chemist, was bom at Geneva. He was the inventor of 
the well-kiioivn Argand lamp. In the ordinary oil- 
lamp, combustion was not complete. Aigand’s 
improvement was that he made the wick m the 
form of a ring. The flame 
thus became a hollow cylin- 
der with a current of air 
ascending through the in- 
side, so that the burning 
surface was doubled. It 
would appear, however, 
that the lamp did not 
satisfy the expectations of ^ 

Argand, till his younger 
brother accidentally (Ss- 
covered the effect of a glass Argand Gras-bujiLer. 
cylinder, as a chimney over 

the flame. Argand was soon involved in a dispute 
with LangS as to the originalHy of his invention, 
but ultimately they shaiM the honour. The same 
principle is employed in the Argand gafl-bumer. 
Gas is admittea by means of a side tube (A in the 
fig. ) into the space net ween two concentric cylinders. 
Argauia. See Ahqan. 

Argaon, a village in the Akola district of Berar, 
India, near which, in 1803, Wellesley defeated the 
Mohrattas (see WelIiINGTON). 

Argelanderg Fhiedeich WhiHeuh August 
(1799-1875), bom at MemeL As chief of the 
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ob'^ervatory of Abo, in Finland, be commenced 
ob'.ei vations, contmued at Helsingfors, where be 
published a catalogne of 560 stars ha\ing ‘pioper 
motions.’ A professor at Bonn, he published his 
Uranometria Abio (1837) and an Atlas of the 
Northern Heaiens He studied the changes 

of light in variable stars, and proved a piogressive 
motion of the solar system in space. 

Argensol^ Lupercio and Bartolomeo de, 
the ‘fcspani.sih Horaces,’ bom in 1564 and 1565, were 
in succession historiographei’s of Aragon. The elder 
brother died in 1613, the younger in 1631. 

Argentan, a Norman town, in Ome, 34 miles 
SSE. of Caen, w-ith a pop. of 7000. 

ArgenteniL a commune of Seine-et-Oise, 6 
miles NW. of Paris, renowned for its asparagus. 
Its ruined con^ ent ( 656 ) has associations mth 
Hfloise (see Abelard). Pop. (1931) 70,657. 

Argeatinai or the Argentine Repttelic, is 
the second in size and hy far the most prosperous 
of the republics of South America. The form of 
government is federal, the republic consisting of 
14 pioviaces, 10 territories, and 1 fedeial distnct. 
It is bounded on the N. hy Bolivia ; on the E. by 
Paraguay, southern Branl, Umgnay, and the 
Atlantic Ocean ; on the S. by the Antarctic Ocean ; 
and on the W. by Chile (with the Cordillera de 
los Andes as frontier). Of the island of Tierra 
del Fuego, the eastern Mrtion belongs to Argen- 
tina; Chile owns both ^ores of Magellan Strait. 
The national capital, the city of Buenos Aires ( q. v. ), 
is a federal district (71 square miles). The pro- 
vinces are: Buenos Aires (118,467 m,), Santa 

Fd (52,056), Cdrdoba (64,924), Entre Rios (30,243), 
Conientes (34,325), Tncumdn (8817), Mendoza 
(57,445), Santiago del Estero (53,451), Salta (48,872), 
San Juan (34,432), San Luis (29,700), Catamarca 
(30,178), La Rioja (33,394), Jujtyr (16,705). The 
territories are : LaPampa(55,669), Misiones (11,749), 
Chaco (37,930), Bio Negro (77,610), Chubut(87,152), 
Neuqudn (37,245), Formosa (29,143), Santa Cmz 
(93,952), Los Andes (28,091), Tierra del Fnego 
(8344). The total area is given as 1,079,^ sq.m. 
The populcUion of the Argentine Republic in 1869 
was 1,830,214 ; in 1895 it was 3,954,911 ; at the 
census of 1914 it was 7,886,237, and now it is some 
12,000,000. This includes 30,000 pure Indians. 

The country has. In tha past, been largely peopled by 
Immigrants fi^m Europe; In the early years of the century 
the Italian immigrants formed about 50 per cent, and the 
Spanish SO per cent, of the totoL Later the Spanish Immigra- 
tion exceed(& the Italian, Spanish are the most ■welcome 
of all the foreign settlers, fhr they ore sturdy peasants, "valnable 
for the development of the country. Many come to reap 'the 
harvest and return 'with their sa'niiga. The foUomug are the 
chief to-wns, with recent estimationa of their populations: 
Buenos Aires, 2,215,000; Rosono, 485,000; Cordoba, 253,000; 
La Plata, 162,000; Avellaneda, 215,000; Santa Fe, 125,000; 
Tucuman, 124,000 ; Bahia Blanca, 102,000 ; Rio Cuarto, 90,000; 
Lomas de Zamora, 80,000 ; Mendoza, 77,000 ; Parana, 60,000. 

Physical Features. — The oount^’^ may he divided 
into four remons : firstly, Patagonia, ivliich stretches 
from the Rio Colorado to Cape Horn ; secondly, 
the Andine re^on, which runs from the southern 
frontier of Bolivia right along the Chilean bor- 
der; thirdly, the Gran Chaco, which embraces 
tlie whole of the north of Argentina except the 
Andine strip ; fourthly, the ii^mpa, which com- 
prises the central and best-know’u r^on. The 
section between the Um^ay and the Parand 
(Entre Bios, Conientes, Misiones) forms *Meso- 
mtamia.’ Patagoiiia hu been called the Great 
Shingle Desert. In the Andine region the tower- 
ing ^rdiUem attains its chief heights. In the 

f irovince of Mendoza are to be found Aeoncagna 
23,392 feet), Tupungato, and several other peaks 
of some 20,000 feet. Owing to want of nurture 
the mountains are bare a-nd the scenery is less 
imposing than in other parts of South America. 
Ammig of&hoots of the Andes are the sierras of 


Humahiiaca (Jujuy), Aconqnija fTiicnniaJi and 
Catamarca), and Famatina (La Rioja), The Gran 
Chaco is a rough denomination for the subtropical 
north, where nee and the sugar-cane are culti- 
rated ; but its development has hardly been begun, 
and a large part is covered 'cith dense forests, 
ranged by savage Indians. Cdrdoba has nioantain- 
ranges in the north and tvest. The real Argentina 
is the Pampa, the middle tract, consisting of grassy 
plains and rich com-lajid'?, and including ■very 
little waste land, foi the vast plain is broken 
only by two small monntam ranges, the Taiidil and 
the Ventana. Geologically it once formed part of 
the great Pampean Sea, and now consists of the 
Pampean mud, which contains an extraordinary 
number of m^malian remains The northern 
orbion contains manj’ salinas (salt lakes and 
eserts). The Pampa region now has practically 
all -the political and indiutrial significance Avhicn 
belongs to Argentina ; the other parts possess 
natural wealth, and may have a great mtnre, 
hat as yet they are only the raw material of a 
state. The climate of Argentina varies greatly, 
as is natural in a country extending over 23W 
miles nortJi and south (from 22° to 55° 30' S-). 
The seasons are the reverse of those in Europe. 
The north is hot, while in the south and on '^e 
Andes the cold is severe. In Bnenos Aires is 
found a characteristic climate of mild winters 
and moderately hot summers, and this extends 
over the whole province of that name, and also 
over Santa Fe, San Luis, Mendoza, parts of Cor- 
doba, and parts of one or t\i o adjacent provinces. 
The climate of Bnenos Aires (citj' and province) is 
fresher than that of the other provinces. Its worst 
feature is the north wind, which is considered ex- 
tremely unhealthy ; while the pamperos— the strong 
winds from the south-west — blow with terrific foixe, 
and cause great variation in temperature. The rain- 
fall of Buenos Aires ( city ) averages nearly 34 inches. 
San Jnan -has about 4, Mendoza 6, Tucamdn 39, 
Corrientes 50, tJsUaaia (Fnego) 120 inches ^er 
annum. The littoral districts have most rain, 
the Andine regions very little. The coast is low 
and sandy to the north ; higher, with frequent 
clifis and blufis, to the south. Argentina is on 
the whole well watered. The chief rivers nalu- 
able for irrigation or navigation purposes) are the 
Parand and Uruguay, entering the river Plate 
(see La Plata); the Colorado, Negro, Chnbut, 
Deseado, Santa Cmz, and Gallegos, in the south. 
The largest lakes are Mar Chiqnita ( a salt lake in 
Cdrdoba), Nabnel Huapi ( RioNegm), Buenos Aires, 
San Martin, Yiedma, and Argentino (Santa Cmz). 

Tlie flora of Argentina varies according to the 
physical divisions of the country. The Pampas 
are covered -with hard or soft grass— pos/o duro 
or pasto hlando. In that part the ve^tatiem 
shows almost complete uniformity; W. H. Hudson 
remarked that the Pampas are the iKwreat in flor^ 
species of any fertile d^trict in the world. It is 
in the Gran Chaco that the most variety is to be 
found, where the wax palm ( Copemida cerifera ) 
is prevalent. A predominant tree is the aiffeffrsiba^ 
a kind of Proso^, and the guehrctcAOf wrunday 
{Astronium fraxtnifolium), and {Teconut 

curtalis), yield valnable timlwr- Swnb prevails 
in a great part of Patagonia, Among lutire 
animals of plains are the wild llama (see 
Huanaco), the fox, skunk, smd vationa s^ies 
of deer ^d ant-eatera In the Chaco the fauna 
exhibits greatest variety. Here is to he found, 
though rarely, the jaguar, most feroen^ of South 
Americui beasts, aad very destructive both to 
men and cattle. The puma also takes its toll 
frota domei^ie animals, mt is said to he harmless 
to maiL The i^dr is not savage. Snakes ate 
furly emasmeok, but few are dangerous. In the 
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great rivers the alligator is common, and the fish 
are good and plentiful. Insects abound. 

Products . — ^As an exporter of gram and meat, 
and agricultnral and pastoial pr^ucts geneially, 
the republic is celebrated all over the •world. By 
1895 only 12,230,000 acres had been brought 
under cultivation. But thanks to railways, foreign 
capital, immigi ation, and otherstimuli, the total has 
now risen to probably nearly 100,000,000, and the 
productive land awaiting development is estimated 
at several times that figure. Drought is being 
encountered by irrigation -works, but the locusts 
which swarm in myriads from the hot northern 
deserts, devouring vegetation, remain a problem. 

The most: Important, though not the oldest, industry is 
wheat-grow mg. The wheat area sprang from 2Tl,(Kf0 acres m 
1S74 to 1,717,000 in 16S4, and in the nest thirty years the area 
multiplied tenfold. The acreage is now about 20,000,000. It is 
said that 70,000,000 or S0,000,0fi0 acres conld at once be brought 
nnder the plough for wheat were the labouring hands ar ailable. 
The chief wheat areas are Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Curdoba, 
and i^mpa. Early in the century maize made enormous pro- 
gress, and in 1012 the area sown was 0,500,000 acres ajid the 
production 7,500,000 tons. This Immense volume of production 
has somewhat slackened, but Ai^ntma remains the chief 
maize-esporting country of the worli In the grain countries 
and also in Entre Rios flas is grown extensively. Oats are 
a considerable crop. The value of alfalfa (luoem) to the stock- 
raiser and as an article of export is much appreciated ; it 
yields several crops jier annnm, and In ad^fclon fertihses the 
soil. Sugar has been cultivated for 200 years at Tncuiii4ii. 
The Ar^nthie government has secnrrf this Industry from foreign 
competition by a system of rigorous protection. Tncumdii and 
one or two other districts now supply the home demand. Cotton 
in eicportable quantitiaa Is grown m the Chaco temtoy. riie 
wine industry is centred in Mendoza and San Juan. Tlie red 
and white clarets of Mendoza are of high quality. Mmor products 
are yerba mate, or Paraguay tea (In Corrlentes and MlsionesX 
tobacco, rice, rubber, oranges, grapes, ppohes, and other fresh 
fnilts. In the forests of Sinmgo del Eatero and the northern 
aiib-tropical rerion quebracho is the chief wood worked. 
Timber Is capable of gce&t development. 

For stock -raisiiig Argentina has always been 
renowned since the Spaniards introduced sheep ajid 
cattle at the beginning of the 16th centoxy. In 1930 
a stock census was taken. There were 44,413,221 
sheep, 32,211,855 cattle, 9,858,111 horses, 5,647,396 
goats, 3,768,738 pigs, and 1,039,420 asses and mnles. 

The cattle Industry has made enormous stndes of late years. 
In quite modem times animals were killed for their hides and 
the carcasses left to rot on the ground ; but now the export of 
beef Is on a large scale, and the prospenty of the Indostiy is 
due to the Ihr-aightcd enterprise of the eatancieros (owners of 
ranches), who seaulonsly import the best blood stock. Enor- 
mons exports, heary home consumption, excessive sisnghter of 
cows, dronghts, disease, end the enaroachments of o^cnltore 
on pasture-lands In Buenos Aires and other cereal re^ons have 
prevented the bards from increasmg siiice 1908. Sheep-fhrming, 
after a period of retrogression— the nnmbOT of meep was 
reckoned at 100,000,000 in 189^1s now again going ahead, thanks 
to the opening np of Patamnia, where very large flocks of sheep 
are now postured. Argentina Is second only to Australia in ito 
exports of wool. The export of various pa^ral products has 
long been upon an enormous scale. BesMes chilled and frozen 
meat, great quantities of ox-hldea, sheep-skins, tallow and grease, 
preserved and salted beef and tongues, extracts of meat, oones, 
and kindred products, as well as various dairy products— cheese, 
butter, eggs, poultry, and casern— figure on the list of exports. 
Progressiva estancieras have notably Improved the breed of 
cattle by importing Dnrhams. Eer^oids, Aberdeen- Angos, Ac., 
in supplying which Great Bilmln has a vtrtual mononoly. The 
same applies to the breed of barsea, which have reacud a high 
standom by the Importation of Biltbh stallions — racing, 
hackney, and dranght. 

Mining is inconsiderable. Gold la worked to some extent in 
La Blcgo, and the Famatina iidnes have been fhirly productive. 
Silver and copper and cool are mmed in the Andlne districts. 
In ComodoTO mvadavla (Patagonia) utmI other districts of the 
south there are petroleum borings, yielding some 12 million 
barrels annually — aboat half from concerns in the hands of the 
government. Besides the meat Indnstry, flonr-mlUing, oU- 
cmshlng, boot-making^ sugar-refininm and cotton spinning and 
-weavmg are of some impcurtance, ont tbe manu&cfcnres of 
Aigentina, though fostered by vlgorons protection, ore not as ret 
very considerable. Britain sendsto Argentina cotton and woollen 
goods, iron, steel, machinery, railway material, coal, and motors 
cars. In 1^2 the imports of Argentina were valned at 363 miUion 
gold pesos, the exports at 663 mlUlons. In that year Argentina 
sent to Great Britain exports to the value of £50,S70,87L 
The imports from Great Britain were valued at £10,363, lOL 

Nothing hajB contributed to the prosperity of 
Aigentina more than ita splendid railway system. ■ 


There are nearly 25,000 miles of railway in opera- 
tion, which have been mostly built by British 
capital. There are four gieat broad-gauge com- 
panies, all British owned and managed. They are; 

The Buenos Aires Oreai Southern, which principally serves the 
important Province of Buenos Aires and extends south far 
beyond Baliia Blanca. Ita mileage is larger than that of any 
other line in the republic. The Buenos Aires and Pacific, which 
was the first mil way in South America which succeeded In linking 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, for since 1910 trains have been 
rtiiitilng between Buenos Aires and Valparaiso. In 1026, how- 
ever, that feat was repeated, for a railway In Bolivia was 
completed from Tnpiza to Atocha, and thus it is imsslble to 
Journey by rail from Buenos Aires to Antofagasta The Buenos 
Aires irestern, the oldest line in Argentina, dating from 1867. 
It runs from Buenos Aires to Mercedes and then branches into 
four trunk lines, all running In a westerly direction. The Central 
Argentine, which connects the capital with Rosario and the im- 
portant towns in the north. Besides these four great systems 
there are many other lines, large and small, emploring a 
variety of gauges. 

There are over 75,000 miles of telegraph lines. 
There is communication with Asuncidn (Para- 
guay) both by rail and steamer. 

Government . — The Arg^entine constitution, baaed 
on that of the United States, is federal in type. 
The executive power is vested in the pieaident, 
who is elected for six years and assisted by eight 
secretaries of state. The National Congress exer- 
cises legislative functions, and consists of a Senate 
with 30 members and a House of Deputies with 
158. Justice is administered by Federal and Pro- 
vincial Courts. Argentina has been honourably 
distinguished from most Latin- American republics 
by its almost conmlete immunity from civil wars 
and revolutions. Homan Catholicism is the religion 
of the people, but there is no state religion, and aU 
creeds are tolerated. There aie several Jewish, 
colonies. 

All males bom in Argentina are liable to military service 
from the age of twenty to forfcy-flve. The peace ekreiigth of tbe 
army ie about 26,000 , there ia » national reserve of 800,000. 
The navy conalats of two Dreadnoughts, fonr armoured criilsere, 
and a number of emaller vessels, and the crews number bver 
ILOOO. The naval port Is Puerto Balgrauo, near Botala Blanca. 

In 1931 tbe revenue wan ^68,000,000, and tbe expenditure 
8S86, 000,000. The total public debt woe eatlinated at ^224 mlUions. 
The gold dollar Is worth about 4a. ; the paper peso, which is 
employed in the above flgurea, la worth normally about la. Od. 
Primary ednoatlon is Becnjor, free, and compulsory. Secondary 
education la controlled by the Feaeral TOvemment. There are 
national univerelties at Odrdoba (found^ 131S), Buenos Alrea 
(1821), La Plata (1903), TucnmAn (1912), Rosario (192(A Thera 
ore also two piovlnmel universities, one at Santo Fd (with 
branches at Braario and Corrlentes h and the university of Ouyo 
for the provinces of Mendos, Ban Juan, and San Luis. 

Argentina is distinguished above all South 
American countries W the excellence of its 
newspapers, of which La Nacidn and La Prensa 
are the ohiel In literature it takes a high place. 
In Spanish days there was little literary activity 
except in the church. Dean Funes {d. 1820), 
a pupil of the Jesuits before their expulsion, 
•wrote a valuable history of the Plate distriot. 
Early in the 10th century there was an outburst 
of patriotic poetry due to the revolution, and 
among its writers Juan Cruz Varela (1794- 
1839) was the most meritorions. Later in the 
century resistance to the tyranny of Rosas in- 
spired the young men of letters, notably Esteban 
Echeverria (1805-1851) and Josd Mdimol (1818- 
1881), poet and novelist, who was perhaps the 
greatest i^gentine author. His novel Anuxiia is 
a masterpiece. J. M. Gutierrez (1809-1878) was 
a busy poet and man of letters. The statesman 
and general Bartolom^ Mrtre (1821-1906) distin- 
guished himself as a historian. The modem school 
of Argentine poetry is prolific and influential. At 
least one great novel has been pioduced in recent 
years, La Gloria de Don Ramiro, by Enrique 
Larreta. Among other recent writers may he 
mentioned Martin Garda Meron, Ernesto Qnesada, 
and K Garda Velloso, all accomplished oritioa. 
Perhaps the publicists have in recent years brought 
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moat disbiacfiion to the intellectual life of the 
republic, Carlos Calvo ( 1824-1893) was an eminent 
■water on International Law, and L. M, Drago has 
made hiaboiy by his exposition of the Drago 
Doctrine (see Venezuela). The future of Argen- 
tine literature is full of promise. 

History . — Veiy little is knoivn of Argentina 
befoie the advent of the Spaniards. The hardiest 
natives were the Aiaucanians, a branch of the 
Aado-Peruvian loce. The Pampeau race belongs 
to a lower grade, and includes the Patagonians and 
Puelches of the south, and many norbliem tribes 
Bucli as the CliaiTuas. The distinct Brasilio- 
Guaranians include the rude tribes Tvho ■were 
civilised by the Jesuits. All were in a very low 
state of civilisation. The seai'ch for a westward 
sea-route to the Moluccas led to the discovery of 
the Argentine and of the Magellan Strait (1520). 
In 1516 the Spaniard Juan Diaz de Solis sailed 
up the river Plate, but was slain by the savages 
as soon as he landed ; and an. expedition of Cabot 
some ten years later made no serlons attempt at 
a settlement. In 1535 Pedro de Mendoza airived 
with a large force and founded the city of Buenos 
Aires. Incredible difficulties were encountered 
both from scarcity of food and the hostility of 
the Indians, and the city was twice abandoned. 
Bnt the Spaniards were more successfal at Asun- 
ci6n, now the capital of Paraguay, and in 1573 the 
brave Juan de Garay, advancing sonthwaid from 
that city, founded Santa F4, and m 1580 was strong 
enough to refound Bnenos A^es, which soon became 
a floui ishing place. The Spanish system of colonial 
goveinnient was neither energetic nor efficient, but 
English and North American writers have exagger- 
ated its defects. The cruelties of the settlers were 
tempered by Jesuits (till their expulsion, 1767) and 
crown officials, and the easy-going paternal iiile of 
the Spanish king was not nnanit^ to the indolent 
yet adventurous Indo- Spanish race which sprang 
up on the banks of the river Plate. In 1620, on 
tlie advice of Hernanderias de Saavedra, the en- 
lightened governor of La Plata ( a captaincy-general 
inolnding modern Paraguay and Uruguay), Buenos 
Aires, with territory forming the nucleus of modem 
Argentina, was made into a separate province under 
a governor. The 17th century was largely occupied 
with Indian wars, the first three-quarters of the ISth 
■with straggles against the English, who assailed 
the Spanish monopoly, and with aggressions from 
the Portuguese in Bra.ziL In 1776 Bnenos Aires 
became capital of the new viceroyal^ of La 
Plata, embracing Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and ITrugu^, and was at lost entitled 'to trade 
direct ivitli Spain, instead of only vid lima, in the 
■viceroyalty of Peru, as in the past. The colonists 
now became aware of the weakness of Spain, and, 
led by Liniers, learned their o'wn strength in 
frustrating the British attack in 1806 under Beres- 
ford and that under Whitelocke in 1808. WJiite- ; 
locke had a large army and fleet, but o'wing to 
incapacity lost a large part of his force in an 
attempt upon Buenos Aires, and, 'to recover his 

f risoners, agreed to evacuate the whole of the 
'late district. He was cashiered for his mis- 
conduct, and the success of the colonists in rout- 
ing this formidable force encouraged them to revolt 
against Spain. An Spain was distiaoted by the 
i^poleonie war, the colonists founded a local pro- 
visional government in 1810. A aanguinaiy war 
for independence ensued, in which Generals Bel- 
grano, San Martin, and AJ^ear, and Almirante 
Brown, especially distangnished themselves. In 
1823 Britain recognised the United Provinces of 
Elo de la Plata. Eivadavia, who was president in 
1825, ruled like a statesman, but was driven out in 
1827 by the factions which were long the curse of 
the new republic. There was a period of confusion, 


and 111 1S29 Eosas was elected captain - general , 
lie ruled witli a strong hand, and at first hL 
dictatorship seemed likely to be beneficial. But, 
os Darwin noted, he bitterly disappointed ex 
pectations, and became a cruel tyrant, suppress- 
ing all his opponents by riolence and executions. 
This era has left its niaik on the liteiatnre of 
the repubhc, for all the young Liberal poets and 
patriots engaged in continnous plots against his 
rule. But it vos not till 1S52 that the faction 
hostile to Rosas, -oith the help of Uruguay and 
Biazh, defeated him at the battle of Gaseros, 
and the tyrant fled to Europe. In 1853 the 
Federal Constitution was dra-wn up, which re- 
mains substantially in force. Struggles between 
the Portefios (of Buenos Aires) and the Pro- 
vincials, between Unionists and Federalists, con- 
tinued to hamper progress; bnt the Brazilian - 
Argentine war {gainst Paragnay (1865-70) was 
a still more serions obstacle. In the ’seventies 
material prosperity began to revive, and in 1878 
General Roca greatly enlarged the boundaries of 
the republic by redncmg Patagonia. In 18S0 Eoca 
proclaimed Bnenos Aires federal capital and estab- 
lished a strong central government, while retaining 
the federal constitntion. During the ^eighties trade 
increased by leaps and bounds, and capital poured 
into the country'; but overestimatiou of its resources 
led to frantic sp^ulation, and government, pro- 
vinces, municip^ities, and individuals indulged in 
wasteful expenditure. A revolution broke out in 
1890, and though a serions attempt was made 
to refoim abases, the inevitable financial crash 
came in 1891, and a period of depression ensued. 
Recovery was promoted by the ■wise measures of 
General Eoca, during whose presidentship (1898- 
1904) a dangerous boundary dispute with (Jhile was 
settled (1902) by the arbitration of King Edward VII. 
The centenary of the independence of Argentina 
was celebtat^ in 1910, but the festivities were 
somewhat marred by disturbances^ created by 
anarchists and socialists. About this time both 
Argentina and Brazil made considerable increase 
to tbeir navies, but both republics disclaimed any 
warlike intentions, and no untoward results have 
followed. Argentina snfifered considerably by dis- 
turbance of trade in the "World War. The republic 
figured in a notorious incident. Count Luxbnrg, 
the German charge d’affaires at Buenos Aires, 
sent telegrams advising his government eitiiei not 
to sink Argentine vessels at all or to sink theni 
without leaving any trace [^urJoj versenl't). This 
affair caused great indignation in Argentina, and 
the German government apologised, declarii^ its 
disapproval of tlie advice of Count Luxhurg, How- 
ever, the republic avoided breaking ivith Germany, 
and maintained a strict neutrality. As vru the 
case ■with most countries, Argentina experienced 
considerable trouble after the conc1nrian_ of the 
World War. There were serions risings inspired 
by Bolshevist principles, and in January 1919 n 
general strike was proclaimed. President Irigojen 
■took vigorous measures against the insurgents, 
who had schemed to seize control of the capital, 
and the outbreak was effectively suppress^, 
edter severe figliting. In a confiwt outride 
the genersd post office of Buenos Aires nearly 
1000 casiialtieB occurred. The recent history of 
Argentina has been tmeventfnl, liisi the country’ 
has regained its nonnal proep^ty. In IQffi Dr 
Mruxelo Alvear was raised to the praMeacy ; be wasi 
succeeded by Dr Hip4!aito Irigoy^ ■who ■was deposed 
in 1930 by General Urihum. Tb© latter headed a 
provisional government for overa year, but oonstitU' 
tional govecnnwnt was resumed ■when General Josto 
took as preddeni in 1932. In successfully 
weathering the 1936 revolutirai, Argentina in effect 
dm^yed her politieal stahllity. Much soda] 
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legislation has heen pas&ed of late yeais, not all 
of lb popular — the Pension Act had to be suspended 
altogether as un-workable. 

See Andes, BuEJtos Aibes, La Plata, Patagonia ; 
and South America under Amebica i "W. H. Hudson, A 
I^aiuralist in La Plata (1903) ; TV". A Hirst, Argentina 
(1910); A. B. Martinez and M. Lewandowski, The 
Argentine in the Twentieth Qentury (tr. 1911); A. B. 
Martinez, Baedeker of the Argentine Itepuhhc (4th ed. 
1916); "W. H. Koebel, The Seio Argentine (1923); KiUik:, 
Manual of Argentine Paiheags (annually); The South 
American Handbook (annually); also The Statesman's 
Tear-book. For history see G-. Fanes, Ensayo de la Historia 
del Paraguay t Buenos Airea y Tucuman (Bnenos Aires, 
ed. of 1910) ; and works by Akers (1912) and Kirkpatrick 
(1931) ; also E. Grarcia V^oso, Htsi&ria de la Literatura 
Ar^ren^iTio (Buenos Aires, 1914). 

Ar'gentine {Argentina), a small smelt with 
silvery scales, abundant in the Mediterranean. 
Argentoratnni. See yTEASEURo. 

Arg€S, a genus of small bony fi“.hea belonging to 
the family Loiicariidie, allied to the Sdu rids. They 
aie found at gieat altitudes (up to 10,000 feet) in 
the volcanic regions of the Ajidea, and accoidiug to 
Hniiiboldt’s account (1805) they are ejected along 
w ith. toiTents of hot muddy water from the cratei-a 
and sides of the volcanoes. In reality they aie 
carried do^vn during volcanic disturbances, not from 
the volcanoes, hut from the inonntain torrents, and 
huge numbers may be spread out on the flooded] 
ground far below. ] 

Arghan, another name for pita fibre (see 
Fibrous Substances.) 

Argol is a crude variety of cream of tartar 
which forms a crust in the interior of Tvine-vats 
and wine-bottles, aud is used for the preparation 
of Cream of Tartar (q.v. ) and Tartaric Acid (q.v. ) 
Ar'golis* See Argos. 

Argon* The discovery of a new gaseous 
constitnenb of the atmosphere, to which the name 
argon was afterwards given, Avas fii-st annoxmced at 
the British Association at Oxford in 1894 by Lord 
Rayleigh and Ramsay. This gas, which forms 
rather leas than 1 per cent, by volume of the 
atmosphere, appears to have heen in the Lands of 
Cavendish in 1785, but it Avaa not recognised by 
him as_ a separate subs tan ca Lord Rayleigh, 
finding in the course of experiment that the density 
of nitrogen obtained from the atmosphere avos uni- 
formly greater tlian that of nitiogen prepared from 
nitrogen compounds, A^’asled to examine atmospheric j 
nitrogen for the presence in it of traces of a densei 
gas. For this purpose he employed the method of 
Cavendish — i.e. passing electric sparks through a 
mixture of air ana a snttioiency of oxygen, absolving 
the gases so formed by means of alk^ine solutions, 
and then, when no further diminution of volume 
could be produced, removing the excess of oxygen. 
A small residue of argon was always obtained. 
Ramsay prepared argon from the air by first separ- 
ating the oxygen and then removing the resional 
nitrogen by means of red-hot magnesium. Argon 
is a colourless gas which can be liquefied on being 
subjected to a very low temperature. It has also 
been solidified. It is now classed as an element, 
with atomic AVeight 39-88. It does not combine 
with any other element. Argon is utilised com- 
mercially for such purposes as filling ‘eaa-filled’ 
electric-light bulbs. 

Intimately connected with the discovery of argon 
is the discovery of helinm. Sir Norman Lockyer 
gave the name helium to a supposed element de- 
tected spectroscopically in the sun’s chromosphere 
during the ecUpse of 1868 (see Sun). In March 
1895 Ramsay announced the discovery by means of 
the spectroscope of a new gas identicM Avith helinm 
in the mixtnre of gases obtained hy boiling the 
mineral clbveite with dilute sulphuric acid — a 


mixture also obtained by heating cleveite or brdg- 
gerite in an e.'chausted tube. At a later date 
Ramsay, along Avith Colhe and Travel's, found helium 
to be much less dense than any know'n gas except 
hj'diogen. Its relative density is 2, and_ it also 
is an elementary gas, closely allied chemically to 
argon Tlie spectrum of helium is chaiactensecl by 
five verj' brilliant lines — in red, yelloAv, blue-gieen, 
blue, arid violet. For the production of helium from 
radium emanation, see Radium. 

In 1S9S Ramsay and Tmi'ere discovered three 
more elemental y gases belonging to the same 
family as argon and helinm, and they named them 
neon, krypton, and xenon. All occur in minute 
proportions in the atmosphere, and can be obtained, 
by fractional separation, from ciude argon. 

The discovery- of the helium, argon, &c group of 
elementary gases necessitated some modification 
of the periodic classification of the elements (see 
Atomic Theory), smce they did not fill any 
foreseen blanks in the Periodic System. They are 
noAv placed by themselves in a new group, possessing 
valency =0, and Avhen so placed they fit into the 
general system in a sufficiently satisfactory^ manner. 

Argonaut. See Nautilus. 

Ar'gonauts, heroes of Greek Mythology who, 
in their ship undertook along voyage into 
unknoAVTi seas, under the command of Jason. 
Pelias, nsuiping king of lolcns in Thessaly-, to get 
rid of his nepheAv Jason, sent him to fetch 
Golden Fleece from Colchis— the fleece of a sacred 
ram which Aletes had hung up on an oak in the 
grove of Ares, Avhere it was gnaided day and 
night by a sleepless dragon. Jason caused Argus 
to build a ship of fifty oars; and for this adven- 
ture gathered together the bravest heroes from 
all parts of Greece, fifty in nnmbei (including 
Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Theseus, &c.) By 
Lemnos, along the coast of Thrace, up the Helles- 
pont, and over the Black Sea they sailed, with 
many adventuies, such as passing safely between 
the Symplegades, two rocks near the entrance of 
the Block Sea that were Avont to close in on and 
crash all ships trying to pass through. At length 
they arrived at the mouth of the nvei Pliasis, in 
Colchis. Here Emg ^Eetes promised to give np 
the golden fleece to Jason, on condition that the 
latter should yoke to a plough two fire-breathing 
bulls with brazen hoofs, and should sow the di agon’s 
teeth not already sown by Cadmus in Thebes. 
Jason, by the help of the famous sorceress Medea, 
daughter of .^etes, who had fallen passionately in 
love with the bold navigator, fulfilled these con- 
ditions; and was also assisted by Medea (q.v.) in 
still more wonderful exploita He obtained from 
her, under promise of maj-riage, a chai'm against 
fire and stem, and w'os enabled to destroy elII the 
wairiors who sprang up from the land sown with 
the dragon’s teeth. While Jason was engaged in 
this task, iEetes formed a plan to bum the ship 
Argo and put the crew to death. By her help he 
stupefied the dragon-sentinel by an opiate-charm 
prepared by Medea, seized the golden fleece, and, 
embarking in the Argo Arith his mistress, sailed 
away from Colchis by night. In spite of the 
pursuit of jEetes and of the charms of the Sirens, 
and of stoims that droA-e them to Crete, Corcy^ra, and 
elsewhere, they airived safe at lolcns ; and Jason 
dedicated the good ship Argo to Poseidon at 
Corinth. The stoiy is lef erred to in the Odyss&y, 
is related by Hesiod, and told with great fullness 
by Apollonius Rhodius, bui> the discrepancies are 
great. And the Greek epic is but one form of a 
Avidely diffused folk-tale, of which Lang collected 
variants from Samoyed, Epirot, Roffir, Malagasy, 
Algonquin, Gaelic, Norse, Russian, Italian, Japanese, 
ana Samoan sources. 
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See Grote’s Greece; Twang’s Custmnand Mitth ; Eoscber's 
Lexikon der Mi/thologie ; FnedLinder in Rke\n Musemn 
1914); and J. E- Bacon, The Voyage of the Argonauts 
1925). 

ArgOSt reputed the oldest city in Greece, sLood 
3 miles from tlie sea in the north-east peninsula of 
the Peloponnesus, figiiies largely in the mythical 
ages, and Avas the nucleus of a kingdom of vhich 
in Homer’s time Mycente (q.v. ) was the capital. 
Fiom it all the Greeks were known as Argives. 
After the Dorian invasion (see Greece) ^gos 
still rem.ained, under the Dorians, the chief state 
in the Peloponnesus, hut decayed from the 7th 
century B.C. , till about 495 Sparta robbed it of 
supremacy and influence. It sided with Athens in 
the Peloponnesian war, joined the Achaean league 
in 229 B.C., and it and its territory, known as 
Argolis, became pait of the Homan province of 
Acnaia in 146. Argolis is still the name of the 
peninsula lying between the bays of Nauplia and 
^gina. With Coiinth, it forms a province (area, 
1042 sq. m. ; p<^. in 1928 174,320). In the plain of 
Argos was the Lemean marsh, home of tlie Hydra 
slain by Herakles. It is snrronnded by mountains 
( sammits 6000 ft. ), and moontaina gii d the coast. 
The modem town, 7 miles from Nauplia (q.v. ), still 
has remains of ancient Aigoa — eyclopean walla and 
a rock-hewn amphitheatre. Pop. 13,000. Excav- 
ations (since 1854) between Argos and Mycente 
have revealed remains of the Argive ffeneum, or 
Temple of Hera — one of the oldest religions sites 
in Greece — along with hnrials of Middle Helladic 
and Mycenaean date. 

Arsos'tolii a seaport of the Ionian Islands, 
oapit^ of Cephalonia, is the seat of a Greek 
bishop, and has a good harbour. The ‘aea-milla of 
ArgostoU* are two holes in the rocky coast into 
which Hie eea pours with a force sufficient to drive 
two Tnillfi , ana disappears, to retnrn, most likely, 
througli brackish spnngs. Fop. (10!^) 8293. 

Ar got. See Slakg. 

ArgOTie. See Aakgaxj. 

AljgikelleSy AgustIn (1778-1844), an el^uent 
Spanish statesman of liberal ideas, a native of 
Asturias, sat in the cortes in 1812-14, suffered 
imprisonment till 1820, and banishment (in England) 
in 1823-32. Afterwards he was vice-piesident and 
president of the Chamber of Deputies ; and guardian 
of Queen Isabella. 

Ar^pos, the son of Zens and Niobe, third king 
of Argos, which took from him its name- — Ahggs, 
son of Agenor, or of Inachns, sumamed Panoptes 
( ‘all-seeing’), had one hundred eyes, some of which 
were always awake. Hence Hera appointed him 
to watch over the cow into which lo had been 
tran^ormed, Hermes being commissioned by Zens 
to carry off the cow, slew Argos by atoning him ; 
or, as Ovid says, ^t charmed him to sleep by 
playing on the flute, and then cut off his head. 
Hera put his hundred eyes in the tail of the pea- 
cock, her favourite bird. — Argus, the bnilder of 
the ship Argo (see Argonauts ). 

Ar'gnS Pheasant} a genus (Argusianns) of 
gallinaceous birds, remarkable for magnificence of 
plumf^e. The b^t- known species. Aryasianuj argug 
of Malaya and Sumatra, is entitled to be regarded 
as the true Argus. The bill is nearly as long as the 
head ; the aides ctf the head and of the heck are 
almost destitute of feathers ; the tail consists of 
twelve feathers, of which the two middle ones in 
the male are very much elongated, and the 
secondary feathers of Iffie wings are much loiter 
than the primary. The name argns has allnaion to 
the many beautifol eye-like marldzigB which adom 
the plumage of the male, and particnlariy the 
seramdary wing-feathers. The piimaiy feathers 
are also exquisitely marked. The mnaments are 
hidden except when the mole shows himself off to 


his mate. ‘ He then erects tail, and 
his iving-featbers into a great, ahnost upright 
circular fan or shield, whicli carried in front of 
the bedy. The neck and head aie held on one sida. 



Algos Pheasant (from Daiwin). 


so that they are concealed by the fan ; but the 
bird, in order to see the female before whom he is 
displaying himself, sometimes pushes his head 
between two of the long irmg-feathers, and then 
resents a grotesque appearance. ’ The marvelloas 
ecoration, accoming to Danvin, sen es solely aa 
a sexual charm, and the development of the 
ball-and-socket or eye-like markings, which he 
has shown to be connected by a perfect series 
of gradations with the simple spots, affords 
beautiful illustration of variation asfsociated with 
Sexued Selection (q.v.). The decorative develop- 
ment seems really to have gone too far, for 
the size of the secondarv wing-feathers is said 
almost to deprive the male bird of the power of 
flight. The female'is of comparatively tame plum- 
age, not only wanting the eye-like marking, but 
the g^t length of the secondaries and of the 
middle tail-feathers. The size of the bird, iihen 
divest^ of its plumage, is not much greater than 
that of a common bam-door fowl ; but the total 
length of the male, including tail-feathers, is over 
5 feet, and the secondaries alone may be almost 
3 feet long. Besides the true ai^ns, there is 
another type, Reiiihardtius [Argus) ocellaiut, one 
of the rarest of game birds, obtained from the 
Tonkin highlands. The ar^ is impatient of con- 
finement, and has very selaom been brought ^ve 
to Europe. See Darwin, Descent of Mean. 

AJTffylL See Abgyllshirel 

Argyll'} Archibald Ca^bel^ Marquk of, 
was the descendant of Sir Colin Camphdl of 
Lochow or Loch Awe, who was knighted in ISS8, and 
who through his prowess bequeathed to tlm chiefs 
of his line the Gaelic title of MaeCailein Mnr. 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Campbell in 1445 ; and Cdin, hia 
son, was created Earl of Argyll in 1457. The 
second eaxl fell at Eloddeit (1513); the fourth, 
who died in 1558, was the firat of the Scottish 
nobility to emhra^ the Befomatkai principles; 
and toe fifth (1530-73) figured prominentTy in 
[ Mary’s reigu, first as a Loro the Conjugation, 
r and next as an adheseat id the queen. Abchib.4.ld 
I was bom in 156^ and in 1610, hk father having 
tamed Cotodie quitted Scotland, became the 
I sola of ail toe brood lands of his linew 
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He succeeded as eighth earl m 1638. Already he 
liad given proofs of that strength of religions 
principle which marked his whole life, and of a 
perilous union of attachment to the Idng and of 
faith in the principles against which tne king 
made war In the General Assembly at Glasgow 
(163S), he openlv took the side of the Covenanters, 
and next year lie joined Leshe’s encampment on 
Duns Law. In 1640 he marched with 4000 men 
tlirough Eadenoch, Athole, Mar, and Angus, en- 
forcing subjection to tbe Scottish Parliament. 
Charles, on lus visit to Scotland in 1641, found it 
expedient to show peculiar favour to Argyll, and 
raised Mm to the dignity cf marquis In 1644 he 
dispersed the royalist forces under Huntly , but be 
was less successful in withstanding the genius of 
Montrose, who in 1645 annihilated bis army at 
Inverlochy. His estates had suffered so much 
from Montrose’s ravages, that in 1647 £40,000 of 
the public money was voted for the support of 
Mniself and bis clansmen. He was strongly 
opposed to the execution of the Idn^ ; and in 1651 
he crowned Charles II. at Scone, having previously 
made overtures to many him to one oi his own 
daughters. After the defeat of Worcester, he 
defended himself for nearly a twelvemonth, in his 
castle of Inveraray, against Cromwell’s troops; 
hut in 1652 he gave in his submission to the Pro- 
tector. On the Restoration, he repaired to WMte- 
hall, encouraged hy a letter from nis son ; but he 
was at once arrested, and committed to the Tower. 
Thence taken by sea to Leith, he was brought 
before the Scottish Parliament on fourteen charges 
of conmMance with the nsm^ation. He defended 
MmselT with spirit, hut in vam ; and on 27th May 
1661 he was beheaded with the ‘maiden’ at the 
cross of Edinburgh — ^having displayed throughout 
his trial, and on the scaffold, the dignity of a 
true nobleman, and the meekness of a Christian. 
Hostile views have been taken of his character, 
not the most favourable being Scott’s in the Legmd 
of Montrose, and one poiat is certain — he was a 
coward in the field. — His son, Archibald, 9th 
Earl of Argyll, exMbited great hraveiy on the 
disastrous day of Dunbar, where he commanded 
a regiment on the royalist side. After Worcester, 
he contmued, like his father, in arms, and made 
hiniHRlf so obnoxions to Cromwell, that he was 
specially excepted from the act of grace in 1654. 
Actin g under Charles’s orders, he submitted next 
ear to the Protectorate; but from 1657 to 1660 
e was a prisoner. On the Restoration, he was 
received into high favour (as a balance to the 
execution of his father), and unfortunately for his 
own fame, participated in some of the iniquitous 
acts of the Scottish legislature. Thus, in 1631 
he voted in council against Donald Cargill, and 
signed a letter upholding the divine right in its 
extremest form; yet, the same year, would only 
sign the new test with a reservation, wMch led 
to his trial for ‘ leasing-making,’ and his condemna- 
tion to death. The devotion of his step-da'^hter 
enabled him to ^cape from Edmbnigh Castle 
in the disgi^e of a page; and after remaining 
some time in concealment, he fled to Hollanf 
Landing in Argyllshire, in 1685, with an 

armed force, to co-operate in Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, he was, after a series of misfortunes, taken 
prisoner, and beheaded at Edinburgh, on his 
former sentence, 30th June 1686. — His son, Abcei- 
BAID, an active promoter of the Revolution, was 
created Duke of Argyll in 1701, two years before 
his death. — His son, John, 2d Duke of Argyll, 
was bom in 1678. Destined, says Pope, ‘ to sh^e 
a^e the senate and tbe field,’ he as royal coumiis- 
sioner in 1705 had a principal shore in bringing 
about the Act of Union ; wl^t os a soldier, from 
1694 he distingaished himself under Marlborough 


at Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, Previous 
to the change of mmistiy' in 1710, Argyll had 
been a keen "WMg. He" now veered with the 
wind of the court, and became a declaimer against 
Marlborough. For reward he was appointed by 
the Tories generalissimo of the British army in 
Spain ; but considering himself to have been 
unhandsomely treated by the ministiy, he shortly 
after returned, and finding his influence greatly 
diminished, agam turned Whig His tortuous 
career up to the ’15 seriously detracts from his 
meritorious servicea during that critical period, 
which m 1718 gained him the English title of 
Duke of Greenwich. His restless vanity and ambi- 
tion, however, constantly prompted him to politi- 
cal intrigues. In 1721 he again played into the 
hands of the Tories, for the purpose of Becuring 
the entire patronage of Scotland. In 1737 he rose 
into immense popularity in his oivn country, by 
his spirited defence before parliament of the city 
of Edinburgh in regard to the Porteous mob. 
He di^ 3d September 1743. He was a man of 
; lax principles and selfish character, but possessed 
i of considerable shrew'dness and talent, and noted 
for a kmdliness and courtesy in private life, which 
procured him the title of ‘ the (Jood Duke of 
Aigyll,’ and which are commemorated in Scott’s 
Heart of Midlothian . — George John Douglas 
Campbell, 8th Duke of Argyll, was bom in 
1823, and succeeded his father in 1847. At the 
age of nineteen, he wrote A Letter to the Peers from 
a Peer's Son, on the stmggle which ended in the 
dismption of the Scottish Church ; and seven years 
later ^peered his Presbytery Examined. He was 
Lord Privy Seal (1853-55; 1859-66) and Post- 
master-geneial (1855-58) under Lord Palmerston. 
Under Mr Gladstone he was Secretaiy of State for 
India (1868-74), and Lord Privy Seal (1880-81), a 
post he resign^, disapproving of the Irish Land 
BUI. His works include, besides papers on geology, 
a book on Iona, and a volume of poems, The Reign 
o/ iaio ( 1888 ) ; Primeval Jfa»( 1869); The Unity 
of Nature (1884) ; Scotland as it Was and as it Is 
(1887) ; TJU Unseen Foundations of Society (1893). 
He died in 1900 ; see bis Autobiography andMemoirs, 
edited by his widow (1906). — His eld^t son, John 
Douglas Sutherland Campbell, 9th Duke ( 1845- 
1914), in 1871 married the Princess Louise, in 
1878-83 was Governor-general of Canada, and in 
1895-1900 was M.P. for South Manchester. He was 
author of tales and poems, hooks on Canada and 
imperial federation, uves of Palmerston and Queen 
Yictoria, &c. On the Marquess and the 9th- earl 
there are books by Willcock (1902-8). 

Argrllsliire, or Argyleshire, a county in the 
west of Scotland, cut up into many peninsulas hy 
sea-lochs, and including numerous islands. It is 115 
miles long by 65 broad, and, owing to the nnmerona 
indenting sea-locbs, its coast-line extends to over 
2200 miles. Next to Xnvei-n^, it is the largest 
county in Scotland, its area being 3110 sq. m., of 
wMch €23 belong to the islands. No part is more 
tba-Ti 12 miles from the sea or from large inland 
lo<^. The chief islands are Mull, Islay, Jura, 
Tiree, Coll, Lismore, and Colousay, with Iona and 
Sfcaffa. The general aspect of Argyllshire is wild 
and picturesque, the northern part being everywhere 
mountainous, and presentii^ some of the gfi’andest 
scenery in Scotland, as Glencoe. The highest 
peaks are Bidean nam Bian (3766 feet), Ben Laoigh 
(on the Perthshire boundary, 3708), and Ben 
Cruaohan (3680), The chief sea-lochs are Lochs 
Moidart, Sunart, Linnhe ( branohing off into Locbs 
Leven and Eil), Fyne, and Long. The streams 
are short and rapid, the principal being the Orchy, 
ronniug throngh (ilenorchy into Locn Awe, and 
the Awe connecting that lake with Loch Etivo. 
The freah- water lochs are Loch Awe and Loch 
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Lydoch, the latter on the Pertliahii'e bolder. The 
locks of Argyllshire are mica-slate, _ which pre- 
dominates on the mainland ; lavas in Mull and 
Lorn ; quartz rock in I&lay and Jnra ; grauite 
around Lochs Fyne and Etive ; patches of Jurassic 
and Cretaceous in many of the isles ; and a little 
Old Red Sandstone west of Loch Fyne and in 
South Kin byre. Lead has been mined at Strontian 
(where the mineral Strontianite was discovered), 
at Tyndrum, and in Islay and Coll ; copper in Islay 
and on Loch Fyne. The Easdale and JBallachulish 
quarries supply the best roofing-slates in Scotland. 
Coal occurs near Campbeltown; fine marble in 
Tiree, tic. ; excellent granite near Inverary ; and 
limestone in most parts of the county. The feitile 
parts of Argyllshire lie along the arms of the sea 
and the streams. Sheep- and cattle-rearing is the 
chief occupation of the farmer. Argyllshire abounds 
in dear and game. Loch Fyne was famed for its 
herrings. Loch Awe abounds in salmon and trout. 
Steamers connect every portion of the coast "with 
Glasgow, and a railway to Oban (now London 
Midland and Scottish) was opened in 1880. The 
West Highland Railway (18S4; now London and 
North-eastern) from Glasgow to Fort William runs 
through parts of the county. Of the manufactures 
the cniet are whisky, in Campbeltown and Islay, 
and coarse woollens for home use. At Kinlochleven 
are large alumininm works. The principal towns 
and "^TTlages are Dunoon, Campbeltown, Oban, j 
Lochgilphead, Tobermory, Inveiaiay, Tarbeit, 
KmlocMeven- The conn^ returns one member to 
parliament. Pop. (1831) 100,973; (1881) 76,440; 
(1911) 70,902; (1931) 63,050— one-third Gaelic- 
apenking. Among the antiquities of Argyllsliiie 
are the ecclesiastical mins of Iona and Oronsay, 
aud the castles of Dnnstaflfnage, Dunolly, and 
Kilchum. Iona cathedml was that of the bishopric 
of the Isles ; w'hat little remains of that of Argyll 
forms part of Lismore parish church- See the article 
Scotland for the connection of this region with 
early Scottish history — AtmU is a district of Argyll- 
shire separated Cowal by Loch Fyne, and from 

Lorn by Loch Awe. See Lord Axchibadd Campbell’s 
Becords of Argyll [^dxa. 1886). 

Areyrokastron, (Alban. Onnokastre; Turkish 
Ergen)^ a town of Albania, Turkish tiU the war of 
1912-13, near the Dryno, an affluent of theViosa. 
It contains the ruins of an imposing castellated fort. 
Pop 11,000.— It is the capitu of a prefectun of the 
some name; pop. 144,000. 

Argyropnlos, (l) Joaottes, one 
earliest teachers of Greek learning m the Wes^ 
bom at Constantinople in 1416, ^ttled finally in 
Italy after the fall or his native city in 14^ He 
taught first at Florence, and here among his pnpi^ 
were the son and grandson of Cosmo de ^ledici ; 
but on the outbreak of the plague in 1471 he 
repaired to Rome, and there ne died, probably 
in 1486. From his school came many learned 
men, fl-TTm-n g them Poliziano and Rencnlm. — (2) 
pEBiELES, a Greek publicist, bom September 17, 
1800, at Constantmople, became professor of 
Jnrispmdence at Athens in 1837, and s<wn 
marie bimaftlf more notable than popular with 
the court party as a promoter of constitutional 
state reform in Greece, especially through his 
journal Ana/nwrpho^is. Elected to the Chamber 
m 1843s he was foreign minister from May 18W 
to September 1856, when he returned, to his 
academio chaii'. Ho died 22d December 1860. 

Aria, anciently a province of sonth- western 
Asia, lying between Parthia and Bactiia. It was 
traversed by the river Anus (Hari Bud), and 
Alexandria Aria (Herat) was its principal town. 
The Ariana of Strabo, Pliny, and other writers, 
though vaguely defined, was much more compre- 


hensive, and .^eenis to have inclsided iint o’lly An i 
but ino-st of ancient Perdia. 

Aria ( Ital. ‘air’), in Music, a rhythmical 
as distinct from recitative. The term was fonnerly 
applied to a measured IvTical piece either for one 
or several voices; but Is now commonly applied 
to a song introduced in a cantata, oratorio, or 
opera, and intended for one voice supported by 
mstmments. The ‘ aria grande ' has taken many 
forms, mostly of two classe — the aria with ‘da 
capo,’ in which the first section is repeated tn 
extenso after the second or iniermediarj' one, and 
the aria without ‘da capo,’ a more varied and 
extended form, m which the first section may be 
several times repeated, and the last time genenilly 
more or less expand^ into a coda. Tlie great 
masters have raised it to almost symphonic iin- 

S ortance — eg Beethoven’s ‘Ah perfido,’ or Men- 
elasohn’a ‘ Infelica’ — ^Arietta is a short melody. 
Arlad'n^ daughter of Minos of Crete and 
Fasipha& She fell in love with Th^eus when he 
came to Crete with the annual tribute of the 
Athenians for the Minotaur, and gave him a 
sword with which to slay the monster, and a clew 
by means of which to find his waj' ont of the 
labyrinth. For this service '^esens_ promised to 
marry her, and she escaped with him, but was 
alftin by Artemis on the island of Naxos. Such is 
the account of Homer, but aceonling to a more 
common tradition, she was deserted by "^^eseus 
at Naxos, where she was found by Dionjsus 
returning from his triumph in India. The youth- 
fol god was captivated by her beauty, and married 
her. At her death he* gave her a place among 
the gods, and hung her wedding-crow'n as a con- 
stellation in the sky. Ariadne’s story has provided 
a favourite subject for works of art. 

Ariana. See Aeia. 

Aria'nOg a city of South Italy, in a pass of the 
Apeimines, 48 miles NE. of Naples; pop. 20,000. 
It was visited by earthquake in 1930. 

Arlans. See Arius. 

Arias lUoiitauuSy Benedicts (1527-98 ), 
Catholic divine and learned orientalist, bom in 
Estremadnia, studied at Seville and Alcali, and 
became a BCTedictine He was present^ at the 
Council of Trent ; in 1568 was sent by Plulip II to 
Antwerp to superintend the pnblication of the 
Antwerp Polyglot Bible ( 8 vols. folio, 1569-72) ; and 
became librarian at the Escurial. 

Arl'caf a seaport of northern Chile. It is one 
of the chief outlets of the trade of Bolivia, and 
has been connected since 1854 by rail with Tacna, 
and since 1912 with La Paz. It expoi ts copper, tin. 
silver, sulpbor, borate, soda, salt, hides, alpaca and 
vicuSa wooL It was almost wholly destroyed by 
earthquake in 1832, but soon rebuilt. It snfiereci 
severmy again in 1868, the earthquake being suc- 
ceeded by fearful waves, one of them 40 feet nigh. 
In the time of the Spanish supremacy, Arica was a 
great commercial city with 30,000 inhehitanta ; it 
has now 13,000. It was taken from Pern by Chile 
in 1880 ; and with Tacna was to be occupied by her 
till a plebiscite should decide its fate. It was agreed 
in 1929 that Chileshould have Arica and Peru Tacna, 
with a small port in AiicOi See PxBU. 

Arickatf a small seaport on the aon^ side of 
Isle Madame, in the provmce of Nova Scotia. 

Aricia. an ancisit city of Latinm, at the foot of 
the Mona AJlwuins, 16 miles SE-rf Borne, andfanio^ 
for the Temple Diana near it, in a grove on _the 
lake now called Lake of Nemi ( q.v). The high- 
priest was a rnnawOT slave, and obtained the oihce 
by slaying ha pre&ee^-tbe e^unded 

and di^mssod in all rf« bearings by Sir J. G. Frazer 
in his CMdrn (cf. Plants. Pfonf -fore). 
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Ari^ge, a department in tlie south of France, 
lying along the nortliein slopes of the Pyrenees. It 
contains some of the higJiest mountain-summits in 
Fiance, such a.s Montealm, 10,513 feet, and Estate, 
10.800 feet ; but is comparatively le\el towards the 
north, wliete the climate is milder than amongst 
theliills. There are e\ten3Lve forests; non, coal, and 
other minerals are wrouglit, and there are woolleo, 
cloth, and comb maniifactuies. Area, 1892 sq.m. 
Pop. (1886)237,619; (1921)172,851; (1031) 161,265. 
— The river Arifege rises in the Pyrenees, and after a 
course of 93 miles, falls into the Garonne near 
Toulouse. 

ArieU a man’s name in the Old Testament, 
applied also to the city of Jerusalem by Isaiah. 
Geaenins, Ewald, and Fiirst explain the word as 
‘lion of God,’ but most of the ancient Jewifh ex- 
positors as ‘hearth of God.’ In later demonology'. 
It means a water-apint. Thomas Hey wood and 
Milton apply it to an angel. The literary’ euneney 
of the name is dne to Shakespeare’s use of it in 
his Tempeit as a name for a paiticular spirit of the 
air. At hist in the sei^ice of the intch Sycorax, 
mother of Caliban, for his disobedience he is shut 
up by his mistiess m the heart of a pine-tree. 
Piospero frees him aftei his inipi-isonment has 
lasted twelve years, uses his aid to raise storms, 
then lets him free into his native element. 

A'ries, the Ram, one of the signs of the zodiac, 
including the first 30 degrees of the ecliptic measured 
from the vernal equinox, or that point ivhere the 
vernal passage of the sun across the equator takes 
place. The vernal equinox, or, as it is also called, 
the first point of Anea, is constantly changing its 
position among the fix^ stars, in consequence of 
the Precession (q.v. ) of the equinoxes. Hence the 
sign Aries no longer corresponds Avith the constella- 
tion Aries — which was the case aliout two thousand 
years ago — but is in the constellation Pisces, about 
30° west of the original sign. See Zodiac. 

Ar'il (anlltts), a peculiar covering of the seed 
in some plants, formed by an expansion of tbe 
funiculus (tlie cord which attaches the ovule to the 
placenta ). This expansion takes place after fertilisa- 
tion, and sometimes invests the seed entirely, some- 
times only partially. The succulent red cup round 
the seed of the yew is a familiar example, and the 
white water-lily, the passion flower, and the willow 
also foim characteristic arils. Anotlier accessory 
covering, often called the arillode, is developed from 
the edges of the micropyle (the aperture by which 
the pollen tube enters the ovule). This in the 
nutmeg forms what is called Tnace, In the spindle- 
tree {Bitonymita europaua ), it forms the remarkable 
orange-coloured covering of Hie seed. See Ovule. 

Arimaspi, a fabulous ^ple, supposed by the 
ancient Greeli to inhabit tne most northern region 
of the world, near the Rhipiei Montes, which 
Ptolemy places on the site of the modem Urals. 
Herodotus describes them as one-eyed and fierce, 
and perpetually fighting with the neighbouring 
griffins for the gold hoarded by them. 

Ar imliiiim . See Bimm. 

Arin'oSf a river in the south-west of Brazil, | 
which, after a north-west coarse of 700 miles, joins 
tbe Tapajos, itself an affluent of the Amazon. 
Arlobarzanes. See Fontus. j 

Arl'on, a cplehrated lute-player of Methymna 
in Lesbos, about 600 B.C., regarded by the ancients 
as the inventor of the dibliyiumbio metre. Having 
fallen among robbers in returning to Corinth from 
Tarentum, where he had won the piize in a poetical 
eontfflt, he threw himself into the sea after playing 
on his lute, A dolphin, charmed by his music, 
carried hhn on his b^k safely to shore. The lute 
and dolphin weie placed among the constellations ; 
and the story became a favourite theme with artists. 


Ariosto, Ludovico, one of the greatest of 
Italian poets, was bom at Reggio nell* Emilia, 
8th September 1474, eldest son of the military 
ovemor of that city. He was bred to the law, 
ut abandoned it for poetry. However, eaily 
in life he W'as compelled to exert himself for the 
support of a large family, left as a burden on him 
at tne death of his father. His imaginative powers 
were developed in youth. In 1503, after he had 
^v^itten two comedies, with several lyrical poems in 
Latin and Italian, he was introduced to the court 
of the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, who employed him 
in manj’ negotiations, but w'as extremely niggardly 
in hisrewaids. Here, in Ferrara, in the space of 
about ten years, Anoato produced his great poem, 
Orlando Fw'ioso, which was published in that city 
in 1516, in forty cantos. 'When the cardinal left 
Italy (1518) the duke, his brother, invited the poet 
to his service, and acted to him with comparative 
kindness and liberality. In 1521 a second edition of 
his poems was published, the Orlando Furioso being 
still in forty cantos Shortly after, he was com- 
missioned by the dnke to suppress an insurrection 
which had broken out in the wild mountain-district 
of Garfagnana; a task which seems more hke a 
punishment than a mark of honour. Ariosto, how- 
ever, succeeded in this arduous undertaking ; and 
after remaining three years governor of me pro- 
vince, he returned to Ferrara, where he lived com- 
fortably, nominally in the service of his patron, but 
in reality enjoying what be highly prized — an 
abundant leisnre for prosecntmg his studies. It 
was at this time that he composed his come^es, 
and gave the finiRhiTi g touch to his Orlando. At 
lengm, in 1532, that poem made its appearance in 
a third edition, enlarged to its present dimensions 
of forty-six cantos. He now became seriously LQ of 
a painral internal distemper, of which, after a few 
months of suffering, he oied on 6th July 1533, in 
his 59th year. He was buried in the chiu’ch of 
San Benmetto, at Ferrara, where a magnificent 
monument marks his resting-place. Ariosto is de- 
scribed in the Latin verses of his brother Gabriele 
as a man of noble personal ^pearance and amiable 
character. His Orlando Funoso is a romantic, 
imaginative epic, marked by great vivacity, play- 
fulness of fancy, and ingenuity in the liiiking 
together of the several episodes. It takes its 
name and its theme from a chivalrous romantic 
poem by Boiardo (q.v.), the Orlando Innamorato. 
That poem treats of the >7013 between Charlemagne 
and me Saracens, confounded as they were by 
tradition with those of Charles Martel, wherein 
Orlando, or Roland (q.v.), stood forward as the 
champion of Christendom. Orlando is the hero of 
Boiardo’s piece, and falls in love with Angelica, 
a clever and beautifnl oriental princess, sent By the 
Paynim to sow discord among the knights of the 
Christian armies. The story being left unfinished 
in tlie Orlando Inncmorato^ is taken up by Ariosto, 
who makes the lady fa, 11 m love with an obscure 
squire Medoro, on which Orlando ^ets frenzied, and 
long continues in a state of insanity. Besides his 
great work, Ariosto wrote comedies, satires, sonnets, 
and a number of Latin poems. Of these, the 
sonnets alone show signs of the genius of Ariosto. 
His Latin poems ore mediocre indeed, and his 
comedies, besides lacking inters, are disfigured 
by repeated immoral and hcentions passages. Only 
the elegance of the diction, in which Ariosto always 
exc^, and the spirited dialogue, serve to stamp 
their origin. In 1845 there was discovered tiie 
mutilatea manuscript of a second epic, Binaldo 
Ardtto, describing, like the Orlando, the bartles 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. It was ascribed 
to Ariosto, but its genuineness is at least doubtful. 
Of the Orlando there are many English transla- 
tions:, by Honiagton (1607 and 1634). Croker 
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(1753), Huggins (1757), Hoole (17S3), and Stewart 
Rose (1823). The last alone fairly lepie^ents the 
feeling and spirit of the original. One of Ariosto’s 
comedies had been rendered into English by Cias- 
coigiie as early as 1366. 

A list of over a hundred editions of the Orlando^ and of 
lives of Anosto, was published by Ferrazzi in ISSl .See 
Catalano, Vita di Ludovico Ariosto (Geneva, 1931); and 
books by Gardner (1906), Nicholson (1914), Edwards ( 1924 ). 

Ariovis'tllSf a German chief who crossed the 
Rhine to help the ►Se(juani in their straggle with 
the .iEdiii Having gam ed a victory for the fcj equani, 
he appropriated part of their terntory, and soon 
swarms of Germans followed him into Ganl. The 
Semiani now joined the jEdiii in imploring the help 
of Ctesar, who advanced to meet the Germans, and 
defeated them near Vesontiuin (Besan9on), 68 B,c. 
Of Ariovistus, who, with a few followers, escaped 
over the Rhine, nothing more is known. 
Arlssema. See Abaceje. 

Arish, £l. See El Apjsh. 

Arista. See Atvn. 

Arlst^HS) an ancient Greek di\'inity whose 
worship in the eajliest times was widely diffused. 
According to the common tradition, he was the son 
of Apollo and the nymph Gyrene, and was born 
near Gyrene, in Africa. Hermes placed the child 
under tne protection of the Hone, or of Chiron the 
Centanr. After Aristmua left Libya, he w^ent to 
Thebes, in Boeotia, where he was 'taught by the 
muses the arts of healing and prophecy, and where 
he married Autonoe, the dan^ter of' Cadmus, hy 
whom he had sever^ children, including Actaeon 
(q.v.). At Ceos, he liberated the inhabitants from 
the miseries of a destructive drot^ht He visited 
the islands of the AEgean Sea, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Magna Grsecia, leavmg everywhere traces of his 
divine heuignitv. In Thrace', he was initiated in 
the mysteries of Dionysus ; and he dmppeared from 
the earth near Mount Hsemus. Aristons, always 
a beneficent deity, was especially worshipped as 
the protector of vine and ohve plantations, and of 
hunters andherdsmen. Thediveraitieswhichobscnie 
the legend were probably caused by the fusion 
into one of .separate but similar local divinities. 

Arlstarclins { l ) of Sahos, a celebrated ancient 
astronomer, of the ALlexandrian schoo^ who 
flourished 280-264 B.c. He seems certainly to 
have anticipated Copernicus, maintaining that 
the earth moves round the sun. For this we 
have the testimony of Archimedes : he was even 
accused of unpieri' on this account. All his writ- 
ing have perished^, excepting a short essay on the 
sizes and distances of the sun and the moon (ed. 
Wallis, 1688 ; trans. Heath, 1913). In this be sbowB 
the method of estimating the relative distances of 
the sun and the moon from the earth, by tiie angle 
formed by the two bodies at the observer^ eye at 
that moment when the moon is exactly half- 
lumiiious. The principle was accurate in theory ; 
but the angle to be measured was too small, and 
the availame instruments too imperfect to give 
accurate results. — (2) OF Samothbace (c. 21&- 
143 B.C.), a very famous grammarian and critic, 
who lived in Alexandiia, where he was tutor 
to the children of the royal family and super- 
intended the great library. His life was cliiefly 
devoted to tJie elncidation and lestoration of the 
text of the Greek poeta^Bindar, the tragedians, 
and others, but especial^ Homer. The form in 
which we now have the Homeric poems prraeiwed 
is in great measure owing to his judgnient and 
industry. The strictness of his critteaT principles 
has made his name a proverbial expression for a 
severely jnst and jndiciona critic. He is said to 
have written 8()0 treatises, and founded a school of 
critics, some of whom have preserved fragments of 


his work=, ^ To escape the tjTann\ of liL, n!d pupil, 
Ptolemy VII. Phyr-kon, he fled to Cx-pras, where 
lie died at the age of 7*2, of voluntary San ation on 
account of an incurable dropsy, 
jiristeas* See Septuagint. 

AriSti'deSf sumamed ‘The JrsT,’ belonged to 
a good old Athenian family, and at the battle of 
Marathon (490 BC.j was one of the ten leaders. 
Each of these was to hold the fcnpreme command 
for one day; but Aristides, who saw the folly of 
the^ system, induced his companions to give' up 
their claims, and make IMiltiade^ eonimander-in- 
chief. Next year, ArLtides was chief archon, and 
in this office, as in every other, secured the general 
respect of the citizens. ' About 4S3 the jealousy of 
his great rival Themistocles procured the banish- 
ment of Aristides. It is said that w'hen an 
illiterate citizen, who did not know hini personally, 
requested him to write his own name on the voting 
shell, he asked the man whether Aristides had 
injured him. ‘No,’ said the voter; ‘hut I am 
weajy of hearing him always styled the Jnst.”’ 
Aristides submitted to the sente'nce with dignitv, 
praying the gods, as he left the city, that the 
Athenians might not have cause to re^nt of their 
decision. OiiIy_ three years later came Xerxes' 
overwhelming" invasion. He seems, however, by 
that time to nave returned from bardslment. On 
the eve of the battle of Salaniis, Aristides, coming 
from .^Egina, reported that the Greek fleet was 
hemmed m by that of the Persians. He did good 
service in that great sea-:^ht ; and, as Athenian 

f eneral, he divided with Pansanias the glory of 
'latma (479). That he introduced a sweeping 
change mto the constitution, by Avhich all citizens, 
without distinction of rank, became eligible for 
the archonship is not now believed. Through him, 
Athens, not Sparta, becaiue the ruling state of 
a luaiitiuie confederacy. He was an old man when 
he died (c. 46S), and so poor that he had to be 
buried at the public cost. 

Aristides, & 1st century Christian apologist, 
whose lost work was identified in 1890 with part 
of Borlaam and Josaphat (q.v.). 

Aristiy'pnSy founder of the Cyrenaic school of 
Greek philosophy, was bom at Cyrene, in Africa. 
Coming Into contact with Socrates at Athens, he 
became Ills pupil, and remained with him almost up 
to the masters death, 399 B.C. He taught philo- 
sophy both at Athens and iEgina, and was the first 
pupil of Socrates to take money for his instruction. 
Atistippus passed a considerable part of his life in 
Syracuse, at the court of Dionysius, the tjriant, 
where he acquired the reputation of an elegant 
philosophic voluptuary. Plato says Aristippna 
was the only man he knew who could wear with 
equal grace both fine clothes and rags. Diogenes 
Laertius records a number of his sayings, which 
reveal a sharp, lively, and self-complacent nato^ 
He lived some time at Corinth, in intimacy wiA 
the famous Lais, but towards the close of his 
life he is suppos^ to have retired to Cyrene. 
He taught his leading doctrines to his dan^ter 
Arete, by whom thev were communicated to hw 
son Aristippus the "i^ounger. The latter is wp* 
posed first to have systematised^ (hem, as it is 
more than probable that Aristi]g«8 pnhliahed 
nothing during Ids life. He prideid hqn s el f more 
upon spending his days in wtiat he coooav^ to 
be a pnil fw<m nic«,l nranuer, than in elaborating a 
philosopbicalBystem ftn* "Ute benefit of mankind. 

The CyTemsie school, who carried ont the doctrines 
of Aristippus to tl^r lemtiniate conclusions, pro- 
fessed a great eontwnpt few speculative philosophy 
a.Tid for ^lyaiosJ aad mathematical knowledge. 
They oonfivi i sd tlwdr investigations to morals, and 
formed an ethical system completely in harmony 
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with the gay, self-possessed, worldly, and sceptical 
character of their master. Its chief points were : 
(1 ) that all human sensations are either pleasurable 
or painful, and that pleasure and pain are the onlj’’ 
criterions of good and e^il ; (2) that pleasure con- 
sists in a gentle, and pain in a violent motion of 
the soul ; ( 3 ) that happiness is simply the result of 
a continuous senes ot pleasurable sensations; (4) 
that actions are m themselves morally indifferent, 
and that men are concerned only with their results. 
The great philosophic sensualist stood out in 
strong relief against the gloom and austenty of 
Antisthenes and the Cynic school. The doctrine 
that makes pleasure the chief good is often called 
Hedonism (from Gr. hMone, ‘ pleasure ’j. 

AristobnlnSt an Alexandrian Jew and peri- 
patetic philosopher, who lived about 170 B.C , was 
considered by the early fathers as the founder of 
the Jewish philosophy in Alexandria. He is said 
to have been the anth'or of an allegorical comment- 
arv on the books of Moses, which showed that the 
oldest Greek writers borrowed from the Hehreiv 
Scriptures ; but it is now admitted that this work 
was ivritten by a much later writer. — For the Has- 
monean or Maccabee princes of this name, in 106 
B.C. and 64 B.C. respectively, see Jews. 

Aristo'cracy (Gr. anstoeratia, from aristas, 
‘best,’ and kratos, ‘power’) means etymologically 
the power or government of the best men. AS used 
by Plato and Aristotle, it meant the government of 
a class, whose supremacy rested not on wealth alone, 
bat on character and personal distinction. In point 
of fact, that class was a privileged one, consmting 
of the leading families, in which wealth and goo£ 
breeding were hereditary, and which long experi- 
ence hfS. trained to a habit of command. In an 
aristocracy, it was implied that the government of 
affairs should he for the public good, and not in a 
class interest. Oligarchy was a de^nerate phase 
of aristocracy, in which the mle or the minority 
was founded on wealth, and conducted in its own 
narrow interests. Alinost all countries have 

E assed through a stage in which government has 
een in the hands of a privilege class, which 
may be called an aristocracy (when the class is 
markedly small in numbers, and narrow in spirit 
and policy, such rule is generally called an oli- 
mrchy). ^ it was in ancient Home, and in the 
ItaUau states of the middle ages. In most of the 
European states, noble families have been power- 
ful, at certain periods co-ordinate writh the royal 
power, and even effacing it. The absolute states 
of modem times were based on the subordination 
of the noble families to the royal power. The kijig 
and aristocracy more recently combined to resist 
liberalism or constitutionalism. In modem F.u glTHh 
history, especially after the revolution of 1688, the 
government was really an aristocratic one for 
about a century and a half. That is to say, for 
that period the ruling power consisted of the noble 
fomihea, only very partially controlled by the 
king or limits by the mdnst^l class. The arieto- 
cratic element, still inffnential in most European 
conntriM, was (before the World War) strongest 
in Prussia. The rights of the hereditaty peers to 
constitute the second chamber in the British parlia- 
ment were keenly disputed in and after 1910. See 
DeMOCEACY, GoyBRNMENT. 

Aristog:eitO]i. See Haemodiits. 

Arlstolochia^ a genus in the dicotyledonous 
family Aristolocbiacem, including many herbs and 
shralH (frequently climbers), specially abundant in 
tropical South America. Its amnities are obscnx«, 
owmg to the peculiarly aberrant structure of its 
flowers ; the tubular ohliqne perianth, dilated at 
its base, and the stamens adherent to the stigmas, 
ore espedally remarkable, and these characters are 


associated with a no less pecubar mode of fertilisa- 
tion. The fertilising insects (usually small flies) 
attracted by the expanded and coloured bp of the 
perianth, as well as by the frequently powerful 
and fetid odour, descend the narrowed perianth 
tube into the dilated base. Thence they are pre- 
vented from returning by the doAvnward-directed 
hairs, with which the perianth tube is bned ; 
these, however, wither when the stamens are fully 
matured, and the flies escape, dusted with pollen, 



AristoloohJa Clematitu : 
o, flower on larger scale ; 6, section of flower. 


to enter another flower, and there become again 
imprisoned until after they have had abundant 
time to fertiliBe the stigmas, and acquire a new 
load_ of poUen in their efforts to escape. Several 

S ecies of Aristolochia are found m the south 
Europe ; ^ one only, the common Birthwort 
{A. Clematitis), occurs upon the Continent as 
far north as about lat. 50°, and is a doubt- 
ful native of England. The family is, however, 
also represented in Britain by Asarunt europcsum, 
or Asarabacca (q.v. ). It has a long branching 
loot, Muth an unpleasant taste and smell, which, 
with the roots of Aristolochia rotunda and A. longa, 
two herbaceous species, natives of the south of 
Europe, was formerly much used in medicine, 
being regarded as of great service in cases of 
difficult parturition, whence the name ( Gr. aristas, 
‘best,’ and locheia, ‘childbirth’). 'These roots 
possess powerful stimulating properties, and those 
of the southern species are s^ used as emmena- 
gogues. The root of A. indica is used in the 
same way by the Hindus. — A. Serpentaria, 
Yirginian Snakeroot, is a native of most parts of 
the United States, growing in woods. The root 
has long been a fancied remedy for the bite of 
the rattlesnake. It possesses stimulant and tonic 
properties. — ^Its reputation as a cure for seipent- 
oit^ is shared by other species, particularly A. 
anffuicida and A. maxima ( one of the plants called 
Guaco) natives of the warmerpartsof Amei ica ; audit 
msaid that a number of species are used by Egyptian 
Ruggiero, in order to their banking serpents with 
impunity. — A. Sipho, a climbing shrub, of 16 to 
20 feet in height, a native of the southein parts of 
the Alleghany Mountains, is frequently planted to 
form shady bowers, on account of its very large 
heart-shaped leaves (a foot in breadth), of a 
beautiful ^een. From the bowl-shaped base of 
its perianth, the plant has also received the name 
of Fipe-shrnb, Pipe-vine, or Butchnian’s Pipe.— 
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Tropical species are distinguished for their heauty 
and the peculiar forma or gigantic size of their 
flowers, and are frequently cultivated in our hot- 
houses- A. Golcheana from Old Calahar is said to 
have the biggest known flower after the Sumatran 
Rafflesia. 

Aristop]l'aJlCS« the greatest of Attic, if not 
of all, comedians, was bom about 448 B o. His 
father held property in -lEgina, which explains the 
poet’s allusion [Acharnians) to the claim of that 
island by the Spartans, m order to secure him, 
and also his prosecution by Cleon on the charge of 
usurping civic rights. Of his personal history we 
have nothing recorded, except Ins deme and tribe, 
and that he had three sons — P hili ppoa, ArarSs, and 
Nikostratos — all comic poets. The old comedy, of 
which Aristophanes is to us the representative, 
exercised an influence akin to t^t of the public 
press of our day in pamphlets and newspaper 
articles ; it claimed to be goardian and censor of 
public morals, and the critic of current events. 
During the sixty years in which it flourished under 
the Athenian democraev, its distinctive feature 
was its plain-spoken and personal character. Full 
license ter riotous fun and banter was given it by 
the season of its exhibition — viz the Dionysiac 
festival. Its shafts were chiefly aimed at radicAl 
tendenci^ and novelties of any kind. Its plots 
were political burlesques; its famonBJ^ara6a^es were 
addr^es of the chorus to the audience, explaining 
its views on subjects of the moment — somewhat like 
the topical song in our pantomimes. Aristophanes 
is said to have written nfty-four plays, but eleven 
only are extant, which may be ranged under the 
categories of political, pbilosophicsJ, social, and 
literary j and again nnder three periods, ending 
respective^ 425, 406, and 388 B.C., about which 
last date he died To the first period belong (1) 
the Acharniam, (2) the Knights, (3) the 
(A) the Wasps, the poet’s four masterpieces, named 
mom their respective dioruses, and (5) the Peace, 
in all of which full rein is given to political satire. 
To the second, (6) the Birds, (7) the Lysistrata, 
(8) the ThesincphoriazuscB, (9) the Frogs, in which 
we find less political rancour, and more reticence 
and caution. To the third, the Ecclesiasusce and 
Plutvs, comedies of a tamer type, loiown as that 
of the middle comedy, in which political allusions 
and the distinctive characteristic of the old comedy, 
parabasis, disappear. 

Aristophanes made his debut with the Bevell&^s 
(427 BO.), in which the teaching of the Sophists, 
then becoming fashionable, is contrasted with the 
simplicity of the old education. It was followed 
by *^6 Babylonians, a satire on the various magis- 
tracies in Athens, which contained incidentally a 
preliminary attack on Cleon, one of has bites nmrs, 
to which the poet alludes in his next year’s play, 
bhe Acharmans (425 B.C., the seventh year of the 
Pelopoimesian war ). This was brought out, as were 
also the other two, in the name of Eallastratos. 
In this, the first of his eleven extant plays, Aris- 
tophanes pleads the cause of the aristocratic peace- 
pmrty against the democratic war-party, whose 
selfi^ arms and place-hunting, disguised under the 
clo^ of patiiotiBin, he expose with unsparing 
ridicule. XHkaiopoIis, an honest farmer, concludes 
a peace for thirty years between himself and family 
on the one side, and the Spartans and tiieir allies 
on the other, and he^ps the rural Dicmysia after 
six years’ interval. Ine old chatcoal-muners 
Achaniai, who will not hear of peace, because their 
lands have been mined tiie Spartan invasion, 
attack him ; but he pleads the enemy’s cause, and 
converts half tiie cnbros to his view, while tiie 
malcontent half fetch the swash-huelder general 
Lamachos to overawe the traitor. Dikaiopolis 
holds open market with the sworn enemira of 


Athens, and enjoys himself in the midst of his 
good cheer, while Lamachos is depicted in piteous 
flight and mortal pam, after the hard snips of 
campaigning. 

The Knights (424 EC, } was the fiiet play pro- 
duced m the poet s o^vn name It is aimea entirely 
at Cleon the tanner, the most promment dema- 
gogue of the day, whose success at Pylos was a 
bitter disappomtment to liis opponents. Demos, 
the Athenian John Bull, is a crosa, dull-witted, and 
superstitious old man, who has intrusited the man- 
agement of his household to a bullying Paphla- 
gonian slave (Cleon). Two of his fellow-slaves 
(Demosthenes and Nicias) conspire against his 
tyranny, with the Knights, who represent the richer 
classes of Athens, and contrive that he shall be 
supplanted by a sausage-seller. Demos is then 
renovated by being boiled, and becomes youthful 
and sensible once more. 

The Clouds (423 B.C.) is a protest against the 
growing spirit of scepticism at Athens, where it 
was becoming the fashion for youths to frequent the 
new schools of the Sophists. To the conservative 
instincts of Aristophanes this was bitter gall, and 
he ridiculed the whole profession with Socratra at 
their head. The latter, by his ungainly personality 
and eccentric habits, was a good subject for carica- 
ture; but Aristophanes’ picture is no truthful 
portrait of the great philosopher, one of whose 
chief aims and merits was to expose shams. 

Strepsiades is being ruined by Ms spendthrift 
son Pheidippides (Alcibiades). His only chance 
of safety is to send his son to the ‘ Phrohtisterv ’ 
or Pensoir of Socrates, where he will learn to malce 
the worse appear the better reason, wMch his 
creditors unfortunately hold. The son bluntly 
refusing, the father goes himself, but proves too 
stupid and forgetful to learn ; so the son relnctautly 
enters the school, and learns the worse reason with 
a vengeance. In the famous dialogue between the 
Just and the Unjust Argument, the latter wins the 
day, and so obtains the control of the pupil, who is 
imbued with the new ideas so thoroughly, that, at a 
feast given In in by lua father on Ins return home, 
he sings an immoial speech from Euripides, beats 
Mb father, and justifies the act by Ms newly learned 
sophistry. The eyes of the old man are opened, 
and he wreaks Ms vengeance on Socrates by setting 
the Pensoir and its inmates on fire. 

The Clouds is unequalled in ancient comedy for 
aimplicite and perfection of plot, and morality of 
tone. It' is the nearest approach to a modem 
French play; it exMbits the development of a 
possible action and real characters, and not merely 
a string of comic situations. In repartee it is not 
excelled by any play of Moli^re, and Shakespeare 
at bis best shows no richer humour. 

The Wasps {432 B.C.), of w'hich Racine's one 
comedy Les Plaideurs is an imitatiOD, is a counter- 
part of the Clouds, in wMch a father converts his 
son, while in the Wasps a son reforms his fathm*. 
The two principal characters are PMIocleon, an old 
dikast, and Ms son Bdelycleon, who tries to core 
his father of Ms Tnania, for sitting in the court, and 
gets up for him a mock trial of a dog at home^ In 
the latter half of the play, the vulgar elernfflit pro- 
dominate§ ; it represents Philoolwm’a converaion to 
the ways of society, but he b^iaves unexpectedly 
with more than the license of youth. 

The Peace B.C.) may be ei^ed a leading 
article in favour of the Peace of Nieias, when both 
Cleon and Biasidas wihu dead. The first half of the 
play represents the TBoovery Peace from heaven, 
whither Tiygseoa had gwie on a beetle’s bock to 
fetch her j we secuod, ^ social enjoyments wMch 
waksome her restotatimt to the earth. Its hearty 
humcHU', its heaattifal deseriptions of rural life and 
its pleasuree, ore saimitable. 
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The Birds ( 414 B. c. ] is a brilliant pantoiuinie Its 
aim is vague if looked on as a satire. It was com- 
posed at a period of great excitement, when Athens 
was in the fever-heat of preparation for the Sicilian 
expedition, and Alcibiades was in ererj' mouth, 
hut it was not produced until eight months after- 
wards. Peithetairos (Alcibiades) and Ins friend 
Euelpides start a scheme for making the birds 
build a city (Cloud-cuckoo-town) in mid-air, and 
estabUah tfieir sovereignty, so as to shut ofl‘ the 
gods, and intercept men’s offermgs to them. The 
gods submit and allow BasUeia, daughter of Zeus, 
to be married to Peithetairos. 

The Lysisimta, or ‘Strike of the 'Wives’ (411 
B.C.), exhibits the women of all Greece taking the 
question of war into their o^^^l hands, and ref^ing 
their lords them rights until they consent to make 


peace. 

The Thestiwpkoriazitsnj, the most diverting of all 
Aristophanes’ plays, was bi ought out three montiis 
later. It contams an attack on the morahty of 
Athenian women and on Euripides ; it does not 
interfere in pohties 

The Frogs (405 B c ) is a liteiarj’- criticism. The 
first part contains the adventures of Dionysos on 
his journey to Hades in search of a good poet, 
Sophocles and Euripides being j'ust dead; the 
second, the poetical contest between YEschylus and 
Euripides, and the victory of the former. 

In the Ecclesiazusos (393 B C.), or ‘Ladies m 
Parliament,’ Aristophanes satirises the communistic 
theories which were afloat, by making the women 
occupy the Pnyx, disguised "as men, and decree a 
new constitution with full community of property 
and wives. The play is remarkable for fia witty 
remirtee. 

The Fliitus (388 B.C.) is unique among Aris- 
tophanes’ plays. It IS a satire on humanity; its 
subject, the unjust distribution of wealth, the 
cause of which is the blindness of Plutua. But his 
sight is restored by Aaklepioa, and matters are 
righted; the god b^towa his favouis only on the 
desei ving, to the ruin of many evil trades. 

The choruses are the pain of his woik on which 
Aristophanes lavished the greatest wealth of his 
exuberant fancy. A study of these Mill give an 
idea of the varied resources of his genius, pass- 
ing with prodigious fullness from the most comical 
fancies to the most chanuing descriptions, such as 
recall the idjdlic grace of Theocritus, and to the 
most sublime conceptions. 

The first printed edition of Anstophanes was the 
(Venice, 1498); it ooutams nine plays. Junta 
(1615) added two. Sea editions by Bruuck (1783) 
^kkar, Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes, Holden, van 
Leenwen (1893 et seg.\ Hall and Geldart (1906-7), and 
Conlon (Pa^l923 et seq . ) ; of single plays by Kock, 
Mer^, hieil, Bennie, Starkie; Bntherford’s scholia on 
the Havenna MS. (the oldest; 1896-1906 ); translations 
by Ihtchell (4 plays, 1822), J. H. Prere (6 plays, 1847), 

revised 

text, 1862-1911 ; new ed. 1924). 

Aristotella. See Maqui. 


Ar'istotle was bom at Stagira ( Stageira), a 
Greek colony on the Macedonian peninsula Chslei- 
dice, m the year 384 B.c. He belonged to a family 
m ■which -the practice of physic was hereditary. Htb 
father, Nicomachus, was the friend and physician 
of Macedonia, fatlier of 
Ph^p, and grandfather of Alexander the Great. 
Anstotie lost ho'th parents while he was pui'te 
and was brought up under the care of 
Proxenns, a citizen of Atomeus, in Asia Minor 
who was then settled at Stagira It is to be con- 
jMtured that his education w'ould take the direc- 
tmn of preparing him for the family profession. In 
after-life, he occupied himself largely in the dis- 
Becting of an imals , and was acquainted ■with all 


the facts that had been derived from this source by 
othera befoie him It seems piobable, however, 
that he early abandoned the intention of foUo^viag 
physic as a profession, and aspued to that cultiva- 
tion of universal knowledge for its own sake, in 
which he attained a distinction ■without parallel in 
the histoiy of the human race. 

In his isth yeai (367 B.C.) he left Stagira for 
Athens, then the intellectual centre of Greece and 
of the ci\-ilised world. Plato, on whom he doubt- 
less had his eye as his chief instractor, was then 
ateent at Syracuse in that extraordinary^ episode of 
his Life, connecting him as political adviser uuth 
the tw'o successive SjTacusan despots — ^Dionysius 
the Elder, and Dionysius the Younger — and ■with 
Dion. Aristotle, theiefore, pursued liis studies by 
books, and by the help of any other masters he 
could find, during the first three years of his stay. 
On the return of Plato, he became Iris pupil, and 
soon made his master aware of the lemarkable 
penetration and reach of his intellect. "We are told 
that Plato spoke of Aristotle as the ‘intellect 
of the schooP Unfortunately, theie is no precise 
infomiation as to the early studies of the rising 
jiliilosopher. During his stay of nearly twenty 
years ab Athens, the only facts recorded, in 
addition to his studying with Plato, are, that he 
set up a class of rhetoric, and that in so doing, 
he became the rival of the celebated orator and 
ihetorical teacher, Isocrates, whom he appears 
to have attacked with great severity. It was 
in the schools of rhetoric that the young men of 
Athena got the principal part of their edncation for 
public bfe. Tney learned the art of speaking 
before the Dikasteries, or coui^ts of law, and the 
public assembly, ■with efficiency and elegance ; and 
incidentally acquired the notions of law and public 
policy that regulated the management of affairs at 
the tune. We can easily suppose that Aristotle 
would look with contempt upon the shallownesB — 
in all that regarded though^t or subject matter — of 
the common metorical teaching, or ■ft'hich, donbt- 
less, the prevailing excellence would lie in the form 
of tile andress, being artistic rather than profound 
or emdite. _ One of the disciples of Isocrates, 
defending his master against Aristotle, "wrote a 
treatise wherein allnsion is made to a work (now 
lost) on proverbs, the first recorded publication of 
the philosopher. 

The deatii of Plato (347 b.c.) was "the occasion 
of Aristotle’s departure from Athens. It was not 
extraordinary or unreasonable that Aristotle should 
hope to succeed his master as the f-biaf of his 
Bcfiool, named the Academy. "We now know 
that no other man then existing had an equal title 
to that pre-eminence. Plato, however, left his 
nephew Speumppns as his successor. We may 
oppose the _ disappom^tment thus ariaizm "to have 
bem the principal circmns^tance "that determined 
Aristotle to stay no longer in Athens ; but there 
are also other re^ns that may be assigned, arising 
out ^of his relations "wi^th the Macedonian royu 
family at ^a 'time when the Athenians and Phuip 
h ad TO me into open enmity. 

1 . - Biay be the explanation, he went in 

his thiriy-sev^'fch year, after a stay of nearly 
'tiven'ty years in Athens, "to the Mysian "town of 
Athens, OMosite to the island of Leshos. Here 
he lived with Hermeias, the despot of the town, a 
man of singular energy and abili^, who had 
Mnquered hia doi^ion for himself from, the 
j^rsians, at^ that "time mas'ters of nearly all Asia 
Minor. Aristotle had "taught bim rhe"torio at 
Athens, and he became in return the attached 
mend and admirer of his teacher. Eor "three years 
the two lived together in the stronghold of Atamens 
until the death of Hermeias at the bn-ndH of a 
treacherous enemy. Aristotle took lefoge in 
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Mitylene, the chief city of Lesbos, taking with him 
Pythias, the sister or niece of Hermeias, whom he 
made his wife. In a noble ode he has commemo- 
rated the merits of his lost friend. His wife, 
Pythias, died a few yeara afterwards in Macedonia, 
leaving bim a daughter of the same name. His 
son, Nicomachus — whose name, for whatever reason, 
has been given to the chief of the ethical writings 
that have come down to ns among the works of 
Aristotle, the Nicomach&an Ethics — was bom to 
him at a later period of his life by a concubine. 

After two years’ stay at Mitylene, he was invited 
(in the year 342 B.C., age 42) by Philip to Mace- 
donia, to educate his son Alexander, a boy of 
thirteen, who for at least three years was the 
pnpil of Aristotle. The two parted finally when 
Alexander set forth on his expedition into Asia 
(334 B.c. ), and Aristotle come &om Macedonia to 
Athens, having recommended to the fature con- 
queror, as a companion in his campaigns, the 
philosopher CaUis'^enes, whom he had educated 
along with Alexander. Now at the age of 50, he 
entered on the final epoch of his life ; he open^ a 
school called the ‘Lyceum,’ from its proximity to 
the temple of Apollo Lyceius. His followers came 
to he called the Peripatetics^ either from his 

S ractice of walking up and down in the garden 
uring his lectures, or because the place was 
known as ‘The Walk’ {Peripcttos). The tradition 
that it was his habit to give a morning lecture to 
select pupils on the more abstruse subjects, and one 
in the evening of a more popular kina to a general 
audience, is based upon a mistake. This crowning 
period of his life lasted twelve years. After the 
death of Alexander, the anti-Macedonian part}' at 
Athens obtained the ascendency, and among other 
consequences, an accusation was prepared against 
Aristotle, the pretext being impiety. With the 
fate of Socrates before his eyes, ne chose a timelv 
escape, and in the beginning of 322 B.C., tooK 
refnge at Chalcis in Euboea, where, in the antnmn 
of the same year, he died, aged 62. He had long 
been af^cted with indigestion, and ultimately sank 
under thia malady. 

Many of the details recorded of Aristotle’s^ life, 
coming as they do from late and very uncritical 
authorities, must be considered uncertain ; but the 
foregoing account may be accepted as in the main 
correct. 

Of the numerous writiiiga which have come down 
to us under the name of Aristotle, some are 
undoubtedly not his ; some may he tiie products 
of his school, thoi^h not the iirect work of the 
master himself. Even of his most famous and 
undisputed works, the structure is so irregular, 
and we style so unequal, that it has been with 
great probability supposed that they are to a 
large extent not finished writings, hut notes and 
rough jottings edited by (Hsciples, sometimes 
perhaps more reverent than judicious. There is 
md^d a story told by Strabo the geographer, 
who lived in the time or Augustus, that the works 
of Aristotle were first collected and edited by 
Andronious of Bhraes (70 B.C.). How far this 
may account for the condition of ‘our Aristotle’ 
is a matter of dispute among scholars. We he^ 
(e.g. from CJicero) of Dialogt^ written by Aris- 
totie Of these only a few unimportant fragments 
remain. Th^ were probably written whilst he 
was still Plato’s paplL Those works which we 
possess all belong, apparently, to the last twelve 
years of his life (tiiough the matmials^ tor them 
may have been coUectad previously), and it is toere- 
fore likely enough that many m them were left 
unfinishea at his death. The commentaries 
written on some of these works ancient scholars 
(e.g. Alexander of Apbrodisias, Themistins, Ihilo- 
ponuSj Simplicius) during the ^riy cmituries of 
27 


the Christian era, form of themselv^ a great mass 
of literature. 

In the middle ages, Aristotle’s philosophy be- 
came known to the Teamed m the W estem Church, 
at _ first mainly through Arabian translations, 
which in their tnm were translated into Latin. 
The Arabian philosophy (of Avieeima, 1000 A.D., 
and Averroes, 1150 a.d.) was based upon Aristotle, 
with toe addition of Neoplatonic elements. At 
the time when what was supposed to be the 
Aristotelian system was (especially through the 
influence of Thomas Aquinas, died 1274 A.D. ) dom- 
inant in Western Europe, Aristotle’s works were 
hardly known to any one in the original ; nor 
conld they have been appreciated m an unscientific 
age. 'Die AriRtoto liarns m which the medieval 
stooohnen admiringly followed, and which, at a 
i later time, Bacon and others as blindly attacked, 
was very different in spirit from the real'philtsopby 
of Aristotla For toe history of Ariatotelianism 
in the middle ages, see Scholasticism. 

The method and system of Aristotle are fre- 
quently supposed to be in completo contrast to 
those of bis master Plato. It is said 'Plato was 
an idealist, Aristotle an en^iiicist,’ drc. This is 
misleading ; the difference is great in appearance 
mainly ; and this appearance is partly dne to 
Aristotle’s habit of cnticiting Plato very severely, 
though, on the whole, the relation between the two 
phDosophers has "been well expressed by Sir 
Alexander Grant’s phrase that ‘ Aristotle codified 
Plato.’ There is certainly a great difference in 
temperament between them, and a very great 
difference in literary manner. Plato was a poet, 
and is always an artist, as well as a thinker, in 
his Dialogues. Aristotle, with the education of 
a physician, has the mental habits and tendencies 
of tfie man of science predominant; and while 
lacing Plato’s inspiration and enthusiasm, 
a wider, in fact, an all-embracing range of in- 
terests, and cares more for actual facta for their 
own s^e. He appears to have projected what 
may be called an l^oyelopeedia of Philosophy, 
though the scheme is omy imperfectly carried out 
in his works. 

Aristotle distinguish^ three kinds of thinking : 
(1) Theoretic; (2) Practical; (3) Productive. 
Corresponding to these we have three divisions 
of PhiloBophy: (1) Theoretic Philosophv is sub- 
divided into (a) First Philosophy or Theolo^; 

( 6) Mathematics ; (c) Phvsics — ne. the Philosophy 
of Nature. (2) Practical Philosophy is subdivide 
into (a) Ethics; (b) CEconomics (Le. the practical 
science of household management, to which CJirem- 
atistic, the science of wealto, is only a subordinate 
science); (c) Politics. (3) Poetic (Productive) 
Philosophy, corresponding to what we should call 
the Philosophy of Art, would apparently 1» rob- 
divided according to the different arte (paintog, 
sculpture, poetiy ), but Aristotle has not specially 
treated of any branch except poetry. 

Logic, which Aristotle himself calls ‘analytic,’ 
does not form a division of philosophy, but is 
rather a study of the method of proof 

(which aiTTig at troth). The term ‘logical* Aris- 
totle applies specially to dialectical argument 
(which Mms at refutation of opponeaita). Aris- 
totle’s followers held (in <WKirifion to the Stoics, 
who divided all philoeophy into h»c, physics, 
ethics) that logic was not a port « philoeophy, 
but its ‘instromtot* {OfyaitonS. this name 
was giv^ to the Arirtctdban toeatisoB on toe 
subject. In the subseaufiot histwy of the acience, 
the meet iTtflnwntiiJ <jf these taeatbes Irave been 
the Oateooriot {oontafflaing the hunoua list of ten 
dLasses d sobstouce, quality, qnantito, 

&e,) and Analytic (containmg the 

doctrine cf moo^ and ngoree) ; but for 
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the Btndent of Ariatotelian philosophy the most 
important is the Posterior Analytics, which con- 
tains his theory of knowledge and of scientific 
method. The defecte which modem logicians 
have found in the Aristotelian logic are due 
mainly to the fact that the only science v liich in 
his day had reached a sufficientlv advanced stage 
to have its method fairly analysecl was the science 
of geometry. The analysis of its methods could 
hardly furnish an adequate account of the processes 
of reasoning in the less ahstract sciences of nature. 
Formal deductive logic has hardly undergone any 
important modifications since Aristotle’s tune j but 
the so-called Aristotelian logicians have often had 
little enough of Aristotle’s scientific spirit. Aris- 
totle himself boasts -with tmth that in workmg 
out the theory of reasoning [syllogism is only the 
Greek term for ‘ reasoning^ or ‘inference’} he bail 
no predecessors. 

In the Rhetoric, AxTSiniXe deals with the art of 
ersuasion In this subject he had predecessors; 
ut most subsequent treatises have added little 
to what he has said. This woik, though usually 
classed along with the Poetics, since both dem 
with literature, may also be properly connected 
■with the logic^ writings , the longest of which, 
the Topics, deals -with dialectical argument and 
reasonmg from prohahilities. 

The name Metaphysics (i.e. ‘after the Physics’) 
was given to Aristotle s discussions on" ‘first 
philosophy,’ because 'they were placed by his 
editors after his hooks arant nat^. The -work 
is in a very confnsed condition, and is in con- 
sequence extremely difficult. It begins "with a 
sketch of preceding Greek philosophy, leading up 
to a criticism of Plato’s doctrine of ‘ideas’ or 
nniversala In opposition to Plato, Aristotle in- 
sists that reality is to he found only in individual 
things, each of which is a combination of Form 
(the universal element) and Matter; hut his o'wn 
doctrine, that knowledge can only he of nniver- 
sals, is the same as Hato’s, though stuped of 
Plato’s paradoxical modes of expressiom TTis most 
important advance beyond Plato consists in his 
thoroughgoing application of the distinction of 
the potential and "the actual. Actuality (realisa- 
tion) and po'teu'fciality correspond to form and 
rnatter^ respectively, out 'tiie former terms are 
dynamical, the latter staticaL All being he 
regards as a contmuons ascending scale from 
mere matter (about ■which, because it is quite 
destitute of form, we can say nothing) up to 
the_ pure actuality, or ‘thou^t thinkiim itself,’ 
which he calls Gkid. (Hence the name 'Theology 
also given to the ‘fir^ philosophy’ — ‘first,’ be- 
cause it deals with the highest and ■alidmate 
problems of being.) Any individual object is 
mtermediate between, these two extremes, though 
at different stages — e-g. a block of marble is less 
formed, less actualised, than the statue made of 
it. In trying to nnd.erstand or explain any indi- 
vidual object, we must consider it in four ways ; 
( 1 ) What are the material conditions of its exist- 
ence? (2) What is its form or essential character 
as formed or realised? (3) Through what agency 
does it corne into being? (4) What is the ^d or 
result attained by it ? This is ■the famous doctrine 
of the ‘Four Caimes,’ called respectively material, 
formal, eflScient, final. 

The books csdled the Physics deal mainly ■with 
what we should call the metaphysical aspects of 
movement (under which conception Aristotle in- 
cludes growth and qualitative cl^ge}, time, place, 
Aristotle’s application of his speculations 
abou^t motion to a tneory of the physical universe, 
exerciped a bad influence (especially in the case of 
flfltronorny ) on those whose admiration led tbnm 
IfO ao^tlps Opinions unquestionable dogmas. 


The subject of mathematics he does not e^ressly 
treat himself, that science having already become 
sufliciently specialised and separated from the 
other departments of human thought. His woiks 
on Animals, though no^iv possessing only an anti- 
quarian interest, prove bim to have been a close and 
acute obseiwer of nature so far as, m the absence of 
aU scientific aids to observation, his limited oppor- 
tnnities went ; nor did he, as often alleged, neglect 
experiment, though donb'tless not fuEy aware of 
its importance. Many modem biologists have 
been leady to bear testimony ■to the genuinely 
scientific character of his observations ; and, in- 
deed, his metaphysical theory pio^vided him with 
an evolutionary conception of nature such as has 
onlj been recovered m recent times. Hia book 
On the Soul is as much a biological as a psycho- 
logical ■treatise (for ‘soul’ means for bim the vital 
prmciple in plants and animals, of which the 
thinkmg human soul is only the highest stage); 
yet in this treatise he may be regarded as the 
founder of psychology as a distinct science. In 
one of his snorter treatises, which deals w’lth 
memory, he gave a first statement of the law of 
association of ideas. 

His Ethics and Politics, though apparently less 
studied, at least leas commented on, m antiquity 
than his other works, have in medieval and 
modem ■times exercised an enormous influence. 
Thus his conceptions of the various ■virtues and 
vices have, because of their adoption by St Thomas 
Aquinas and other medieval doctors, passed into 
European literature — e.g. in Dante, Spenser, &c. 
At the revival of letters, and at ■the Heformation, 
when antipa^fchy ■to medieval theology caused a 
general disparagement of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
Aristotle’s Politics exercised a direct influence on 
the rise of modern^ political philosophy ; it even 
helped ■to keep alive ideals of political liberty 
in an age when rulers were becoming more abso- 
lute and d^potic. Aristotle is said to have made 
a^ collection of 158 ‘Constitutions,’ as a prepara- 
tion for Tmting his Politics : of these the most im- 
portant ■was the Constitution of Athens (see beloiv). 
The (Economics are not considered to be a ■vv'ork of 
Aristotle’s o^wzu ^ His observations on the subject 
are to be found in Book I. of the Politics. In his 
remarks on Chrematistic [Pol. i 8-11) are ■to be 
found the first germs of ■the science now called 
‘ Political Economy. ’ 

The Poetics is an incomplete work, and contains 
little more than a discussion of tragedy ; hut even 
80 , few, if any, books on literary ciiticism have had 
more influence — and here, as elsewhere in the case 
of Aristotle, partly through Tm'HUTi dfli-H tji.-ndiTi gy;. 
The famous doctrine of ‘the three dramatic unities’ 
is not in ■the Poetics. Only the unity of plot is 
insisted on by bim- 

The great edi-tion of Aristotle is still that of Bekker 
(Berlin, 1831-40), -whioli inolndes T.atin translations, 
scholia edited by Brandis, and a complete index by Bomtr. 
Aristotle IS no^w generally quoted by scholars according 
to the pages, oolnmns, and lines of tbiq edition. Bekker’s 
text has hem reprmted at Oxford (1837 ; 11 vola Bvo). 
The best edi'tion of 'the ancient commentaiieB is ■that pub- 
lished at Beriin in 2B vols. Ih Germany 'there has been 
a great saocession of Aristotelian scholars, who have 
edi'ted, ■translated, and expounded portions of bm wri't- 
ings — e.g. Bonitz(ed. Metaph.), Schwegler (ed. andtrans. 
Afetoph.), Trendelenburg (ed. De An.), Torstnk (ed. De 
Ati), Wai'tz (ed. Organon), Qusenulil (ed. and trans. 
Politics, ed. Ethiof), Biehl (ed. Dt An.), (ed. Gon- 
stit. of Athens), Bi'ttineyer (ed. Sist. Antm.), to. Pro- 
minent Prenoh oommen'tators have been Cousin, Bavais- 
Bon, Barth41emy Saint-Hilsdre. A oomplete Bn^sh 
translation, edited by Snuth and Ross, Tvas Mgun in 190& 
(11 vols. Oxford). The Ifioomachean Ethics ■was edited 
by Sip A. Grant (3d edition 1874), Bywater (1890), Bur- 
n0t(19OO}, and translated by Well^nf 1892}, Peters (new 
ed. 1906), Roes (1925). The EdliUos was by New-: 
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translaied by Jowett (1885), and bv 
Welldon (1888), The Rhetoric was edited by Cope (1877) 
and translated by Jebb { 1909 ). The Poltics has been 
^analated by Bouchier (1906), edited and translated by 
By water (189^1909), and edited and translated, and Ail- 

of Poetry and Fine 

“ ’ ^ -P® Antma has been translated and edited 

by W aRa.cc ( 1882), md Hicba ( 1907 ). Poste’s translation 
of Post. A nal and edition of Soph. Elench. ,the translation 
by Ogle of o/ Animals, by £oas of the Meta- 

physics, by d Arcy l^omson of the Historva Ammaltuin 
my also be nyied. The Constitution of Athens, of wrhich 
only fragments had been known, was discovered almost 
complete m a pap^^ from the Paynm in the British 
Unsenm, of ybioh text, fac-si^e and translation 
were pubhshed by Kenyon m 1891 (new ed. 1914) The 
elaborate edition by Sandys (1893) accepts the text as 
mai^y the work of ^stotle himself, bnt others have 

SSe'r (igisMo? 

Pohtics. (1891) for the Poetics; Wilson 

[ol^tb« Mnirhead (1900) 

for Ethics. Other Gknnan Aristotelian siiolars 
Teic^uHar. Diels, Vahlen. Gomperr and 
Zeller on Greek philosophy are indispensable. 

Aristotle’s Lantern. See Sea-urchins. 

Tahentum. a piipU of Alls- 
n n ^ flourislied about 

^ements of Harmony waa edited 
by Marqi^ (Berlin, 1869), and translated bv 
Macran (1902). Sm Study by Williama (1911), ^ 
Arith'metic is the science that treats of 
numbers (Gr. arithmos). It is sometimes divided 
into theoretical and practical ; the former investi- 
^ting the properties of numbers and their com. 
bmafrons, the latter applying the principles so 
established, in the form of rules, to actual calcula- 
tions. Some restrict the term arithmetic to this 
art of rwkoning, assigning the investigation of 
the principles to analyBis. Ancientiy the science 
of reckoning was nsnaUy called logistic; while 
arithmetic dealt with forms of numbers, prrmaiv 
numbers, &c. ^ 

_ Antbmetic is said to have been first developed 
mto a science in India ; the Egyptians reckoned 
me god Thoth the first teacher of numeration. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, arith- 
meric made little progress, owing to their clumsy 
mMes of notation. Few of their writings on the 
Bubj^t have come <io*vvn to us ; the most unportanh 
those of Euclid, Archimedes, Diophantus, and 
Nicomaehus. After the introduction of the ded- 
mal System and the Arabic or Hindu, numerals 
(see_ Numerals), about the llth ceutu^, arith- 
metic began to assume a new form. Early in 
the 13th century, Sacro Rosco wrote his A,lgorith- 
mus sm Arithmetics Introductioj Pacioli wrote 
in the 16th century ; and in the 16th, Adam Riese 
V Api^ns. It was not tiU the 16th century that 
the Donhlo Rule of Three, or Compound Propor- 
<iiscov6red, and decimal fractions were 
mt^uc^ The invention of Logarithms in the 
1 76h centniy is the last great step m advance that 
the m has made. The elementary operations in 
Anthme^^ are Addition, ^htraction, Mnltiplica- 
tion,^d Bivmon. The subjects of FiactionsTD^ 
mal Sy^m, Practice, Proportion, Logarithms, In- 
terMt, Discount, Involution and Evolution, will ho 
noticed in their proper places. Annuities, Averages, 
lnauranc6i Msosnreiaoiii and Partn^isliip rise 
to branches or spedal applicatioBS trf arithmetic. 
The various methods of Notation and the forms of 
the numerals employed by the Greeks, Romans. 

other nations, are aepaiat^y treated at 
Scadea of Notation and at Numerals. The tfieoiy 


arithmetic. 

such Analysis. Contriianeea 

SiiM’s Calculating Machme, and 

apier s Bones, are treated under their onn iiead:-. 

T !][6Slii is that num)>er that 

two others: tJius, the 
yithmdical mean liet\^een 11 and 17 is 14, which 
IS found by taking half their sum. . men 

Arithmetical Progression is a series of 
nimliers that increase or dimiuL^h bv a common 

7? fi Tn f or, 12, lOr^ 

/A, 6. To find the sum of such a series, multiplv 
the sum of the first and last terms bv half the 
num^r of terms. The series of natural numlteis, 

the of 

^^thmetical Signs are arhitraiy marks or 
symbols used to denote the operations to be ner- 
fonned on numbers, or the relations eristin.^%. 
tween them. Th^e sign of Addition is -!- ; of Ijub- 
^rtion, - ; of AMtiplication, y ; of Division, -r ; 

Z‘ s followed bv Stokes 

and others, mtroduced for division the convenient 
^Tubol /; thus, 18/3 has the same meaning as 
18- 3 or V. The same signs as in Arithmetic 
are also used in Algebra ; and an enumeration 
and expiration of them may be found in almost 
any treatise on either subject. 

A rins ( Gr. A rei os ), the celebrated founder of 
Arianisni, was a native of Libva, and Ls generally 
suppos^ to have been bom shortly after the middle 
ot the 3d cenhm-. About the year 306 AD. Alex- 
andria WM thrown into confusion by the violence 
of its religious disputes, and in th^e Arius was 
l^ly ooncemed. At first, he took part rith 
Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis, in Upper E^rpt 
a man who was strenuonslv opposed to cert^ 
“otioM of discipline entertamedf by Peter, Bishop 
OT Alr^iKiriai. He was excommunicated by 
Prter m consequence ; but the latter dying soon 
after, Achillas, his successor, restored him to his 
office, and even advanri him to toe dignity of 
® 313. Arius was first brought into 

collision on a point of doctrine wito his ecclesias- 
tical superiors^ in 318. Alexander, the successor of 
Ac hillas , having in a public aKemhly of clergy, 
while speaking of the Trnuty, said that it contained 
one dngle essence, or indivisible unity of substance. 
Anus suited that such a conception was impossible 
to the hu man mind, and accused Alexander of 
Sabellianism — Le. of destroying the distinction of 
arsons. In maintaining his ground, Arius went 
beyond his first statement of the absolute distinct- 
ness of person between the Father and the Son ; he- 
ma in t ain ed that the Son was not co-equal or 
co-etemal with the Father, but only the first and 
highest of all finite being^ created out of nothing:^ 
by an act of God’s free-will, and that he ought not 
to be lauked equal with the Father. 

Arius w'as successful in securing toe of 

large nnm^is both of the clergy and laity na 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Alinor. to 321 a ^nt^ of 
bishops ^at Alexandria depc^ed and excommuni- 
cated him. To escape persecution, he retired to 
Palestine, whence he wrote a letter to hia friend 
Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia. Eusebsus wa rml y 
empathised with him ; wrote in hia behalf to 
Paulinus, Bishop of T^re, and others; ahsolv^ 
h^ from toe Alexandrian synod's excxnnmnnica- 
tion ; and in 323 oonTmed another synod in 
Bithvnia, which pronotmeed favourably on Arius. 
'While Arius was residing at NIconiedia, he wrote a 
theological work in veree and proee, called Thaleia, 
some fragments of whito remain. The Thaleia is 
said to have been ^ toe Arian neophr^ 
who thna kindled toe paarions of their adveisaries, 
and Um virulence of the eontest. 
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comedians, who were pagans, took advaptege pf the 
occasion to ridicule the Christian religion in the 
theatres. 

It now became impossible for the Emperor Con- 
stantine to remain neutral or indiflerent, and in 
order, os he thought, to effect a final settlement of 
the question, he convoked the memorable Council of 
Niciea. or Nice i sec Ceeeds j, in Bitliynia, 325 Three 
hundred and eigriteen bishop from almost all parts 
of the Christian world, hut especially from the East, 
were present, besides nmubers of priests, deacons, 
and acolvtes. Arius boldlv expounded and defended 
his opinions. He declared in the most unambiguous 
manner that the Son of God was created out of 
nothing ; that he had not always existed ; that he 
was not imrantahle or impeccable ; that it was 
tltrongh his free-will he remained good and holy ; 
that ^ he had chosen, he could os easily have sinned 
fji not ; in a word, that he w as a mere creature and 
work of the Deity. He further affirmed that the 
Son of God was not of the same substance with the 
Farher; that he was not the ‘ Word’ or ‘Wisdom,’ 
prorierly speaking; and that the Scriptures only 
attribute the^e names to him as they do to other 
created intelligences. These propositions w'ere 
listened to with great calmness by the bishops, 
but the infenor clergy, or at least a majority of 
them, manifested the most violent opposition, 
-^exander, Bishop of Constantinople, was ably 
seconded by the young deacon, Athanasius (q.v.), 
the equal ot AriuB in eloquence, and in the power 
of his lomc. It was pnncipally by the reason- 
ings of Athanasina that the Council was persuaded, 
to define, in the most precise manner, the doctrine 
of the Godhead — ^viz. the absolute unity of the 
divine essence, and the absolute equality of the 
Father and the Son (see Teintty). All the 
hisliops subscribed it except two, who were 
baiiGhed, along with Arius, to Illyricum. 

An imperial edict was now issued commanding 
the writings of the heresiarch to be bomed, and 
threatening with capital punishment all who should 
be convicted of concealing them. But at Alex- 
andria, the Arians continued in a state of open 
insurrection, and began to league themselves with 
other condemned sects. The great influence of 
Eusebius w’aa also exerted on behalf of the exiled 
heretic, as well as that of Constantia, the sister of 
the emperor, who had herself embraced Ar iR-n 
tenets, and in 328 permission was granted to Arius 
to return from myricnm. In 330 he had an inter- 
view with the emperor; and, in the confession of 
faith which he presented, he declared his belief that 
the Son was bom of the Father before all ages, 
and that, as the ‘Word,’ he had made all thmgs 
^th in heaven and earth. The emperor was satS- 
fied, and sent orders to Athanasina, now Bishop of 
Alexandria, to receive Aiins into the conuniinion 
of the church. This Athanasins refnsed to do, and 
a series of tnmnlta was the consequence. Eusebius 
greatly’ irritated. He called a svnod of bishops 
ttt TyTe, in 335, which proceeds to depose 
Athanasius. The emperor was even prevail^ on 
to remove him, to Gaul. In the hutub year, another 
symod met at Jemsalem, which revoked the sen- 
tence of excommunication uttered against Arius and 
his friends. Still the majority of me CThristians of 
Alexand^ clung to the doctrines of Athanasius. 
Disappointed in his expectations, Arius, in 336, 
proceeded to Constantinople, where he presented 
the emperor with another apparently orthodox con- 
fession of faith ; whereupon orders were issned to 
Alexander', Bishop of Constantinople, to RdmiTiigt^T 
to him tibe holy communion on the Sunday follow- 
ing- Before me ceremony, however, he diml so 
that his disciples declared that he had 
beat poanmed, while the orthodox devoutly affirmed 
that God had KOBwoied the prayers of Alexander. 


The manners of Arms were graceful and modest ; 
he was noted for even an ascetic abstinence, and 
the purity of his moral character was never chal- 
lenged by a single enemy. He is said to have 
composed songs for sailors, milleis, and travellers, 
in popular measures, for the purpose of spreading 
his peculiar tenets ; but no 'traces of these survive. 

After his death, his followers rallied round Euse- 
bius, now Bishop of Constantinople (338), from 
whom thev were styded Ensebians Constans, who 
ruled the West after the death of Constantine (337), 
and Constantins in the East, made an essay towards 
reconciliation ; but it failed at the synod of Sardica 
(343), where the occidental bishops gathered them- 
selves lonnd Athanasius in support of the Hitwio- 
oiisiaJi doctrine (identity or sameness of substance), 
while m a separate council at Philippopolis, the 
oriental bishops asserted the Homotousian, doctrine 
(implying merely siinilarity of substance). Sli gh t 
as might appear the verbal difference between the 
two parties, the bitterness of the controversy was 
intense, and pervaded almost all departments of 
nblic and private life. Constantins having gained 
ominion over the West, the Aiian cause, which 
he favoured, triumphed at the synod of Arelate 
or Arles (353) and at that of hlil^ (355). These 
victories, however, were more apparent than real. 
The Nicene doctrine had still strong support on 
its side, and was strictly maintamed by the 
han^hed Athanasins and his friends, while the 
Antinicffians, soon after their triumph, were 
divided into at least three parties. The old Anons, 
also styled Anomoeans, or HeteronsianB, asserted, 
in the boldest style, their doctrine of ‘distinct 
substances.’ The semi- Arians (a large n^'ority 
in the Eastern Church) maintained the Homoi- 
onsian doctrine of similar substances. A third 
party held the same doctrine with some quali- 
fication. Morally, the victory was leaning to the 
side of the Nicceans. Julian the Apostate (361-3), 
in his hatred of the Christian region, 1^ all 
parties at liberty to contend as they pleased ■with 
one another, so that th^ did not interrere with his 
plans. Jovianns and his followers in 'the West, 
valentimanuB L, Graidanus, and Yalentmianns IL, 
extended full toleration to both parties. AriaTiiHTTi 
at last was virtually suppressed in the Roman 
empire, under Theodosins m the East (379-96), and 
yalentinianns IL in the West. Among the German 
nations, however, it continued to spread through 
missionary efforta Bishop Ulfilas, the translator 
of the Bible into the Moeso-Gothic language, had 
been the means of converting "^e West Goths to 
Arian Christianity as early as 3^ ; and they adher^ 
to it until the synod of Toledo in 589. The East 
Goths, YandaJs, Burgundians, the Sne'vi in Spain, 
and the Iiom bards also adopted Aiianism; but 
with all the Nicene doctrine ultimately prevailed, 
tiie Lombards bolding out until 66& Many of the 
mediaeval heretics were charged with unsoundness 
on the Person of Christ ; at and after the Reforma- 
tion the main representative of anti-Tiinitarian 
views was Soeinus (q.v.), followed later by the 
Unitarians (q. v. ). The two anti- Trinitarians humt 
in Englandin 1611 were inaccurately called ‘ Axiana’ 
John Milton (q.v.) was more nearly Arian; Sir 
Isaac Newton and Locke were probably unsound 
on the Trinity. Dr Samuel Clarke (q.v.) earnestly 
asserted opinions called semi- Arian ; and Adam 
Clarke (q.v.) denied the ‘Rtemal Sonsbip.’ 

See Hamaak’s History of Dogma, Stanleys Eastern 
Churoh^ (1861), Gwa'fckm's A.rtan Controversy (1896); 
the artidleB Chsibt, Soonnia, Tbinitt, UinxABiAXB. 

Arizona, a south-western state of the United 
States of .^erica in 31“ 20'-37“ N. lat., 109*- 
114“ 45' W. long., extending from Utah on the 
tnortih to Mexico, and from New Mexico on 
the east to California and Nevada. Its western 
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boandaiy is mostly formed by the Colorado of the 
West, a large river remarkable for its great canons. 
This river traverses the NW. part of Anzona in a 
deep and narrow water-worn channel (the Grand 
Canon), more than 3(X> miles long, and nowhere 
less than a mile below the euiface of the surround- I 
mg country. Aiizona has an aiea of 113, 9o6 sq ni., 1 
including 146 sq. m. of w'ater. It is in general a 
region of high plateaus, tiaveraed by various moun- 
tain-ranges, piesenting abundant evidence of not 
remote volcanic action In the SW. the conntiw 
has a desert character, and in all paits the rainfall 
is decidedly limited in amount. In various parts 
there are extensive lava-beds. The whole region 
lies in the drainage basin of the Colorado, though 
many of the ampler streams do not nnder ordin- 
ary conditions pay any tribate to that river, their 
waters being all evaporated or absorbed, except in 
rainy seasons. The chief affluents to the Colorado 
are the Gila, the Bill Williams, and the Colorado 
Chiqmto. The main Colorado is navigable for 
light-dranght steamboats for 600 miles, but abonnds 
in shifting sand-bars. The rainfall is scanty, the 
mean annual fall at Prescott being 16'1 inches, 
and the summer temperature is hi^. Irrigation 
is found necessary for any important development 
of agriculture. In some districts there are exten- 
sive remains of abandoned irrigation canals, where 
at present there is little water to be had. This in- 
dicates a larger water-supply in the past and the 
practice of irrigation by the ancient inhabitants. 
At present the basins of the Gila and the lowei 
Colorado offer opportimities for extended irrigation, 
and the government is actively engaged in the 
construction of reservoirs. It is estimated that 
10,000,000 acres may eventually be reclaimed. 
Greatest of these works is the huge Roosevelt 
dam across the Salt River Valley, 280 feet high, 
1080 feet wide at top, forming a reservoir holding 
water enough to irrigate 210,000 acres of formerly 
arid soil. The Laguna dam on the Colorado River 
near Yuma is important, while irrigation is some- 
times effected by artesian wells. As a result of 
these efforts, agriculture has made much progress 
in Arizona. Cotton, cereals (wheat, com, oorley), 
vegetables (potatoes, lettuce), and fmits (oranges, 
grape fruit, dates) are nown. Cattle and sheep 
are raised in large nnmoers, and ostrich farming 
is carried on. IMie vegetation of Arizona, though 
not luxuriant, comprises many trees and plants 
not found elsewhere in the United States. The 
animals are mainly tliose of the Rocky Mountain 
region. The avifauna is rich, many Mexican birds 
occurring here either as residents or as visiting 
species. The 'GUa monster* {Seloderma siapec^ 
turn) is remarkable as constituting, with the 
Mexican R*. Aorriduin, the only genes of lizards 
known to he venomons ; and the 'homed toad ' (a 
lizard) is very common. 

Atinna is very rich in metals and minerals, i 
especially in copper, in which it stands first among 
the Stat^ with an annual production of 400 to 700 
million pounds. Silver and gold stand next. The 
output varies, hat may be taken at $2,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 for each. The precious metals ore 
^nerally obtained from r^nlar lodes, since the 
defective water-supply m£&es placer and hy- 
draulic mining for the most part nnprofitahle. 
Coal has been obtained, at various points Bock- 
Salt, lead, and other valuable mineral denomts 
are reported from almoet svezy part of the 
country ; bnt many of the most profitable mining 
enterprises are seated in the south-eastern diskriets. 
It has been observed that the riebest mines of the 
precdo tts m etals are on a belt crossing the state 
n:om N~W. to SE. The state is trarers^ east 
to west by two great lines of railway, of which the 
Santa F6 Pacific crosses in the northern oenttal 


region, and the Sonthern Pacific Railroad in the 
southern part of the country. The manufacturing 
interests of Aiizona are for the most part connected 
w’ith the mines. The crnsliing, milling, and amal- 
gamation of ores fosm an important husine's. Oies 
rich in lead, and some otliei-s, are largely smelted. 

Among the principal towns are PHcenis, the 
capital, a farming and mining centre ( i*np. in 1930, 
4S,11S); Tacaon, an old Mexican town i ijon. in 
1930, 32,506); Douglas ; ELbee; Miami ; Pie-eott, 
the former capital, in a gold and silver dL>trict; 
Jerome and Glolje, in copper diatricte ; and Tomb- 
stone, a silver-jiiming centre. There are normal 
schools at Tenipe and Flagstaff, and the uni\er-itv 
of Arizona is near Tucson. Some of the old Indian 
towns, or pueblos, fetill cherish their peculiar ; 
occasionally a whole community occupies a .-ingle 
large stone-boilt house several stories nigh. 

This region was first visited by S^niards in 
1570, and their military post at Tucson was 
established in 1580. Considerable numbers of the 
Indians were Christianised and partly civilised 
by Spanish missionaries ; hut many of the half- 
civilised pneblo Indians have persistently reftzaed 
to become Cliiistians. The warlike Apaches 
and other wild native tribes for 3(X) jeais gave 
much tronble, and it was not till ISSd that the 
United States forces and the Mexican troops, act- 
ing conjointly in the frontier districts, gave the 
Apaches such a severe punishment, that their power 
to annoy the white settlers vonld tmpear to be 
for ever destroyed. Indian hostilities from the first 
greatly interfered with the development of the 
region. After 1S21 the country was a pait of 
Mexico until 1848, when it passed to the United 
States, which in 1S53 effected further the ‘ Gadsden 
Purchase’ (see Gadsden). The territorj’ was 
organised in 1863 ; a scheme for uniting it and New 
Mexico as the state of Arizona was defeated in the 
Senate (1906), hut it was admitted to the Union as 
a separate state in 1912. Pop. ( 1870 ) 9658, and 
tribal Indians; (1900) 122,931; (1620) 334,162; 
(1930 ) 435,573, including 43,726 Indians, 114,173 
Mexicans, 10,749 negroes, 2547 Asiatics. 


Airlc* bee ^Iej.u'GE* 

Ark of the Covenant, Aek ov the Testi- 
lOJTV, or Abe op Jehovah, is mentioned no less 
ban 200 times in the Old Testament, and has at least 
wenty-two different designations. It was an oblong 
K)X of acacia-wood, overlaid with gold within Aim 
vitliont, two cubits and a half ( 3 ft. 9 in.) in lengtl^ 
me cubit and a half (2 ft. 3 in.) in breadth and 
leight, in which was deposited the ‘^testimony, 
he law of the ten commandments inscribed m two 
itone tablets. (In Hebrews, ix. 4, mention is alM 
nade of the pot of manna and Aaron’s riw.) Tm 
id of the rnervy-seat was of gold, and at earn 
;nd a cherub, between which was the place « tM 
Shechtnah or visible manifestation symb^Kal ^ 
the Divine presence. Rings were fastanai to the 
irk, through which were inseited th e ste vM^py 
(vhicb it was carried, after being coverw with a 
Eurtain of badgers’ slrina, with a Wee 
all. Alike in the tabemade and m the ” 

was put into the 'most holy platet’ intowhwn, m 
the ‘day of atonement,’ the ^ 

enter alone. The desire of the hnaditos to have 
the ark in the army, and ito Bol^n ccnTcy^ce 
to the new capital in David’s 
interpreted as revealing a aonewh^ seosoi^ con- 
cepSn of Jehovah as aetnsJiy Jf^ng hia re- 
within it This in tat "little *** 
with the ffljiritoal idee of Jehovah {onnd in 
the pn^ihetB, aad it ^*%®**®^ 
only wwe aUwled to 

ncsSM wwpwr ( Jer. iii. 16). The ark and the 
tave held an important place m 
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the orthodox interpretation of Old Testament 


typology, 

Profesi 


Professor Sayce pointed out a close parallel in 
the Babylonian papakhu borne on men’s shoulders 
in procession at festivals. These ‘arks’ filled an 
iniportant place in the Babylonian ritual. They 
had all snecial names, and were the ^dsible abodes 
of tlie gods to v/liich they belonged. Parallels have 
also been found in Egypt, where, as Cbeyne saj's, 
‘no fe=£al pioes^siioiis could be sculptured or painted 
without them. The arks with their images were 
placed on boats which were ornamented at the ends 
with heads of the divinities witliin.' Ark-shrines 
are also characteristic of the Japanese religions. 

See api^ndi-t in A R, S. Kennedy’s Century 
Bible edition of 1 and *2 Saniuel. 

Arkait'SaSf formerly piononnced Ar'Lansaw 
and popularly known as ‘tlie Bear State,’ is 
one of the state- of the Anieiican Union, and is 
bouRoed N by Mis-ouri, E. bv Missouii, Ten- 
nessee, anil MiiSi«sippi, S. bv Louisiana, and W. by 
Texas and Oklahoma. Area 53,335 sq. m.— rather 
under that of England without Wales — of which 
SIO sq. m. is water-surface The southern limit 
IS tile parallel of 33’ N. lat , and the northern 
boundary for the most part is on the parallel 
of 36’ 30'. The Mississippi River washes nearly 
all tue eastern border of the state. The extreme 
ease and west limits are respectively 89“ 40' 
and 94’ 42' W. long. Nearly all the country is well 
timbered. Along the eastern border of the state, 
for more than half its extent from the north, lies a 
striji of rich alluvial and swampy land, 60 miles in 
average breadth, and limited westward by Crowley’s 
Bidge, a prominent feature of the country. A 
similar low amd wet tract is traversed by the lower 
Arkansas River. The southern half of the state 
contains great areas of yellow and loamy land of 
Tertiarj' age, interspersed thinly with tracts of red 
clays and Kills of iron-ore. West of the Crowley’s 
Ridge legion is a considerable breadth of gmy 
silty prairies. In the west of the yellow Tertmry 
loams are lar^ patches of * black prairie ’ of Cre- 
taceous age. The west and central portions of the 
state fonn a broken hiU-region of Tertiary origin. 
Great prairies of red loam and clay soil prevail in 
the W. and NW. Towards the north is the Ozark 
mnnntain -region, a broken country of high hilla and 
ridges. The soils, ihongh of extremely various 
character, are mostly good throughout the state. 
The Coal-Measures very extensively underlie the 
surface, and coal of excellent quality crops out at 
niauiy points. The output of petroleum is laige, 
and manganese ores and lead are produced. Dia- 
monds have been found, and natural gas occurs 
in considerable quantities. The villages of Hot 
Shringuin Gailand county, and Eureka Springs in 
the NvV. are celebrated health-resorts. The no- 
vacnlite, or hone-stone, of this state is extensively 
nought exrorted. The Mississippi, Arkansas, 
liite, St Francia, OnacltitE, wu other navig- 
able rivers afford excellent facilities for the cheap 
transportation of goods. In the north-eastern 
alluvial region occur several large hut shallow 
lak», which were formed during the great earth- 
quakes of 1811, 

Agriculti^e is the leading pursuit in Arkansas, 
and cotton is the great staple of production. Maize 
and whMb are also very largely produced, and con- 
siderable quantities of oats and rice. Livestock, 
wool, tobacco, and daily products are marketed! 
Much attention is also given to fruit culture, and 
the state is famous for apples and peaches. The 
are exceptionally fertile. Roses are 
cultivated for perfumei^’’. 

dcTclppment of the railway system of the 
state has given far greater variety and enter- 
prise to the agnculture of ArkaasaB than it had 


under the old system of slave labour, when cotton, 
maize, and poik were almost the sole articles of 
piodiiction. Arkansas is still one of the leading 
states in cotton pioduction, and it has been as- 
serted that if the cotton-lands were woiked to 
anything near their full capacity this state might 
furnish os ranch of this staple as is now raised 
in the whole United States. There are still 
large aieos of undeveloped government land. 
Stock-raising of all kinds is important. Although 
malarial fevers and severe heat ai e to be encoun- 
tered m the marshy and flat alluvial districts, the 
larger portion of the country has an agreeable and 
hemtlifm climate, and few parts of the republic 
offer greater natural attractions to the immigrant. 
At Wasliington, in the NW. of the state, the 
mean annual temperature is over 61°, and the 
annual rainfall 54 5 inches ; at Fort Smith, in 
the W., the rainfall is 40-36 inches. The exten- 
sive forests of Arkansas have become a source of 
wealth. Haid woods pievail north of the Arkansas 
River, cypress swamps cover a gieat pai-t of the 
eastern alluvial distncts, and in the south there 
are extensive areas covered with pine. In quality, 
variety, and accessibility, the timbei of this state 
is hardly surpassed. Great attention has been 
given to the black walnut timber of Arkansas, 
which is extensively used by cabinetmakers. 
Shingles, staves, and rough lumber are largely 
fchipped. The manufacturing interests of thm 
state (apart from the sawmg of lumber, and the 
like, milling, smelting) aie for the most part little 
developed. Valuable water-power exists in the 
hilly and mountainous districts, hut it is thus 
far not extensively utilised. Millg for the ex- 
traction of cotton-seed oil find profitable employ- 
ment. The mineral resources of the state axe 
believed to he very large, but they have been 
but little utilised. Lying outside the great 
carrents of immigration, Arkansas, until verj' 
recent years, preserved to a remaikable degiee 
the character of a frontier country. Even the 
large extent of river navigation for a long tiinp 
gerved to hinder the development of the country, 
since it discouraged the construction of railways, 
and as a consequence, great tracts of exceDent land 
lying at a distance from the large streams are even 
now very thinly peopled. The old system of slave 
labour and of large Holdings of land was not favour- 
able to rapid material development. This region 
formed a part of the French colony of Louisiana, 
and was purchased, together with uie rest of that 
colony, by the United States in 1803. The earliest 
French settlement was made at Arkfl.nHfljg Post in 
1685. Arkansas was organised as a territory in 
1819, and became a state m 1836. An ordinance of 
secession was passed by a state convention m 1861, 
and during the war which followed, this state was 
the Mene of several active campaigns. 

The state univeisity is situated at Fayetteville, 
and there are various religious colleges. ITiere, 
are separate schools for white and black children. 
Since 1880 there has been a great movement of 
coloured immigrauts from the older states. The 
light yet fertile soil, and the warm climate of 
southern Arkansas, seem specially attractive to 
this class of settlers, and the movement has been 
greatly encouraged by the planters of that section, 
i^ie white population is almost entii-ely composed 
people of American birth. 

The principal cities are Little Rock (the state 
^pital), Fort Smith, Pine Blufij Hot Springs, North 
Little Rock (formerly called Aigenta). Popula- 
tion of Arkansas (1820) 14,255; {1850 1 209.897 
(I860 ) 435,450; (1880) 80^626} (1891) 1,128,179 
1.574,449 ; (1920) 1,762,004 
(1930) 1,884,482, of whom 478,463 were 

manufactuiiz^ town of 
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Kansas, on the Arkansas River, 48 miles SSE. 
of TVichita. Pop. (1930) 13,946. 

Arkansas River, next to the Missonri the 
largest affluent of the Mississippi It is 1514 
long, rising in the Rocky Mountains, at an altitude 
of 10,000 feet, on the borders of Utah, and joining 
the ‘ Father of Waters ’ at Napoleon, 275 miles above 
New Orleans. FloAving generally through a level 
countrj', it presents but few obstacles to navigation. 
The principal difficulty is connected -niOi its 
periodical rise and fall — ^the difference between 
season and season being not less than 25 feet _ It 
varies in width from 150 feet near the mountain^ 
to about a mile in the sandy regions, and is 
practicable for steamboats, during nine months of 
the year, to a distance of 800 miles from its month. 

It dindes the state which takes its name into 
nearly equal parts. Its most important tributary 
is the Canadian River. 

ArkloW) a seaport of Wicklow, 49 miles S. 
of Dublin, at the mouth of the lovely Avoca, 
which is crossed here by a bridge of nineteen arches. 
Near it is Shelton Abbey, the seat of the Earl 
of ’Wicklow. There are ruins of the castle of 
the Ormonds, destroyed by Cromwell in 1649, and 
traces of an ancient rnonas'tery. In 1798, a bloody 
encounter took place here between the government 
troops and the United Irishmen. Arklow (pop. 
in 1926, 4535) is the chief fishery port in Ireland. 

Arko'na, the NE. promontory of the island of 
Rugen, in the Baltic. Its chalk-cliffs rise to a height 
of 177 feet, topped with a lighthouse, built in 1S27, 
itself 78 feet high, from which the Danish island of 
Muen, 33 rrulea NW, , can be seen. Here stood the 
famous fortification (Slav. Urkan) so long impreg- 
nable, and the temple of the Wend deity Swanteivit, 
the most sacred sanctuary of the Slavs of Northern 
Germany. It was destroyed, after a long struggle, 
by King Waldemar L of Denmark in 1168. Tha 
remains of the hurg-ring or wall still stand on the 
land side of the promontory. 

Ark'wrigllt, Sie :^chabd, celebrated for his 
inventions in cotton-apirming, was born at Preston, 
in Dancashiie, December 23, 1732. Of humble 
origin, the youngest of thirteen children, he was 
bred to the trade of a barber, and his early oppor- 
tunities of cultivation were exceedinriy linuied. 
About 1730 he settled as a barber in Klton, and 
for several years became also a dealer in hair. A 
secret process for dyeing hair, said to have been 
discovered by himseLf, increase considerably the 
profi.ts of his trade. Very little is known regard- 
ing the first movements of his mind in the 
direction of mechanical invention. His residfince 
in the .midst of a cotton-spinnmg population 
naturally led bim to take an interest in the 
processes used in that manufacture. Having^ no 
practical skill in mechanics, he secured the services j 
of a watchmaker, named Kay, to assist him m the j 
constniction of bis apparatus. About 176i he seeins i 
to have given himself wholly up to inventions in 
cotton-fipinning. In the following year he remov^ 
to Preston, where he set np his Erst machine, the 
celebrated inning-frame^ consistog chiefly of two 
pairs of rollers, the first pair moving slowly m con- 
tact, and passing the cotton to the other pair, which 
revolved with such increased velocity as to draw 
out the thread to the required degree of fineness. 
No previously invented machinery had hero able 
to produce cotton-thread of sufficient tenuity and 
strength to be used as warp. AnmTention,_indeed, 
bv Charies Wyat* of BirminghBjn, whieh was 
patented in 17^, but never aneoeeded, depriveB 
Arkwright of the honoar of haring been the first to 
use rollers in spinning i but th«e is no reason to 
believe that he owed, anything to this ^riqiM 
attempt. The first suggestion of Ihe idea, he said. 


was derived from seeing a red-hot iron bar elongated 
by bein^ made to pass between rollers. At this 
time Arkwright wa? so poor that he needed to be 
furnished -with a suit or clothes before he conld 
appear to vote at an election as a burga's of Pres- 
ton. Soon after, lie removed to Nottingham, to 
escape the popular rage, which had already driven 
Hargreaves, tne inventor of the spinning-Jenpj/, out 
of Lancashire. Here he fortunately fell m with .Mr 
Jedidiah Strutt of Derby, the celebrated improver 
of the stocLing-fraitie, who, in conjunction uith 
his partner & Need, entered into pari:ner=lup 
with Arkwright, 

In 1769 Arkwright had set up his first mill, driven 
by horses, and taken out a patent for his invention. 
In 1771 he set up a lar^r factory, with w atei -power, 
at Cromford, m Dertysiiire. In organising Ms 
"hnsmess, Arkwright showed remarkahle energy and 
capacitv ; and he may be regarded as the founder 
of the factoiy system. In 1775 he took out a ffe^ 
patent for various additional improvements in 
machinery. The succe^ attending these under- 
takings srimnlated rivals to invade his patent ; and 
tosnSi an extent did other cotton-spinners use his 
designs, that he was obliged, in 1781, to prosecute 
at once nine different manufactnrers. The first 
action, against Colonel Mordannt backed by a 
strong combination of Lancashire noMufactareis, 
was lost, solely on the ground that his description 
iii hii specification was not sufficiently clear and 
distinct. The other actions were abandon^ ; and, 
in the followmg year, Arkwright pubHshed a 
pamphlet containing a statement of his case. In 
a new trial in 17^, he obtained a favourable 
verd ict. The v hole question , however, w as brought 
finally before the (Jourt of King’s Bench, a lew 
months after, when Arkwright's claim to the 
inventions patented was for the first time called 
into dispute. On the doubtful evidence^ of a wreon 
named ffighs, or Hayes, combined vrith that of 
Arkwright^ old assistant Kay, the juiv decid^ 
against him, and his patent was annuRed. This 
was but the formal outcome of an oppoeition which 
bnd from the beginning marked out Arkwright as 
on object of hostility. The manufacturers at first 
combined to discountenance the use of his yam. 
When the yarn was made into calicoes, and parlia- 
ment was 'petitioned to lessen the duty on that 
cloth, they strenuously opposed the measure, but 
in vain. ' Popular emimosity was _ also excited 
against him on the eyound that his mechamcal 
improvements diminished the demand for labour ; 
and on one occasion, a large factoiy belonging to 
Arkwright was destroyed in the presence of » 
powerfiff military and police force, without a word 
of interference from the inagi5tTate&_ Arkwright 
however, triumphed over all opjwsition. In 1790 
he introduced Die steam-engine into his worisa at 
Nottingham ; and at the time of his death in 1^12, 
the value of his property amounted to about half a 
million sterling. In 1786, on the occasion of pre- 
senting an aodress to the king, roMratulatmg 
him on his escape from the ImOe of the mania c 
Margaret Nicholson, he was knighted. In 1787 be 
was appointed liigh- sheriff of Derbysldra A severe 
asthma had pressed upon him from his youth ; and 
a complication of disordeiB, the reenlt of his bn^ 
sedentary life, terminated a reroaykahJe at 

the comparatively early age of sixty, cm the at of 
August 1792. 

iVHM*rg is the name of a eryotalluw mountain 
mass amongst the Eastern AJja, which fojpiB ^e 
bonndacT betwema the Awrtnon lands of Tirol 
and Voiarlh^ < * tha land before or beyond the 
AxUot*). T& ridge, that on the 

route fiann JMndwui to Landeck and Innapruck, 
is 5300 le^ is ooe of the moat difficult 

In the Tkoteae Alps, though it is practically the 
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only one between the two Austiian lands. The 
scheme for a railway with a tunnel through the 
Arlberg Alp took dednite shyje in ISSO, and the 
railwav from Innsbruck to Bludenz was opened 
15th ^fovemljer 1384. The railway is through a 
singularly beautiful mountain country , and is 
much frequented by tourists to and irom “^y- 
The main tunnel i= 6720 yards in length, and cos 
£1 oOO OOO 

iLrlCSy one of the oldest towns in France, in 
the depaitment of Bouches-dn-RhOne, situated 
on the left hank of the principal biancli "f “le 
Rhone, 15 miles from the sea and 46 miles u . 
of Marseilles. It is famous for its Roman remains, 
including baths, a palace of Constantine, an 
aqueduct, a huge ampliitheatre (447 feet by 34i 
feet) capable of accommodating 25,000 specta- 
tors, and a theatre, where a fine statue of Venub 
was unearthed. The early Christian cemetei'T of 
Aliscamps or Alyscans contains sarcophagi The 
beautiful Romanesque cathedral of St Trophime 
Las a line poital and cloisters, the rauseurn has 
many Chiistian antiquities. Mistral founded a 
Provenijal museuru here. Arlesian w'omen, who 
wear a pictiiiesque costume of their own, are famed 
for their classical beauty. Canals connect Aries 
with the harbour of Bone and with Marseilles. 
Arelate or Arelas under the Bonians was the seat 
of a prefect ; afterwards, for some time, the resi- 
dence of the Gothic king, Eurich; and ia8i9 the 
metropolis of the kingdom of Arelate ( see BtTR- 
GUSDY). It was a free city in the 12th centnry. 
In the early Christian times several important 
synods were convened here (314,354, 452, 476 A.D.). 
Pop. (1931) 32,485. 

^leS) a term used in Scotland and the north 
of England for a piece of earnest-money given m 
confirmation of a bargain or engagement, especially 
when a servant is hired. The ultimate origin of 
the word is the Latin arrha, ‘ earnest-money,’ ‘part 
of the price paid down. ’ 

Arlin^on, He^try Bennet, Earl of, was 
bom atArlinLdon, Middlesex, in 161 S, and from 
Westminster School proceeded to Chnst Church, 
Oxford. During the civil war, at Andover he got 
a lifelong scar on the nose ,* afterwards at Madnd, 
as Charl^’s he acquired an equally lasting 

wmposity. Tne Restoration brought him back to 
England. Created Lord Arlington in 1663, and 
of Arlington in 1672, he was not the most 
scrupulons member of the unscrupulous Cabal 
(q.v.). In 1674 he was impeached as a promoter 
of popery, a self-aggrandiser, and a betrayer of 
trust — ^in brief, as the ‘conduit-pipe’ of Charlra’s 
evil policy. The impeachment lall through; but 
Arlington exchanged the othce of secretary of state 
for that of lord chamberlain, and finally retired to 
his Suffolk seat, Euaton, where he died, 28th July 
1685. See Study by Barbour ( 1914). 

Arlon (anc. Flem. Aarlen\ a town 

of Belgium, the ctypital of the province of Luxem- 
burg, 15 miles WNW. of Luxemburg. It is a neat 
prosperous torvn, and has a considerable trade 
in com, iron-waies, tobacco, crockery, and (day- 
pipes. Tlie tow n is mention^ as early os 870 ; the 
nunneiw of Clairefontaine, in the neigubourluxid, is 
now a foundry. Pop. 11,4(X). 

Arm. The up^r extremity of the human body 
may be divided into three portiona— viz. the 
shoulder, the hand, and the intermediate shaft or 
arm. The latter consists of an upper arm and a 
foreoim. In the upper arm there is one bone, the 
homeroB, A (fig.^ 1). This bone presents a globular 
Mod, which articulates with and moves fr^y upon 
the Bcepala, a, forming tlie shoulder-joint. At 
ju artaca of ^ heaa and shaft of the humerus, 
E QBSstrietion termed the anatomiimi neck. 


The shaft is cvliudrical in its upper part, but 
becomes flattened and somewhat three-sided below. 
A short distance above its low'er end, and on the 
inner side, a hooked process pointing downwards is 
very occasionally found. This lepresente a piocess 
of none forming a complete foramen in carniv- 
orous ammals, through which the mam artery and 
nen-e of the limb run. At the lower end of the 
shaft two articular surfaces for the bones of the 
forearm are found ; the outer, roimded for the head 
TniliiiQ r the inner, a pulley or trocmea for 



Fig. 1.— Bones of the 
Hnmeii .4rm : 

A, humerus ; r, mdius ; n, ulna ; 
w, vrlst-Jolnt; hd, hand, 
a, scapnla; c, cdaricle, or 
collar bone. 



Fig. 2. — ^Musdes of the 
TT - ninaTi Arm: 


aba, deltoid muscle , d, coraco- 
lOTchlalis muscle ; r, r, tri- 
ceps ; e, t, extensors of wrist 
and long supinator of the 
hand, Tern, flexor of Angers 
and radial and ulnar aides of 
the wrist, and I, palm of the 
hand, or palmiarls longns ; 
p, palmans breviB ; g, pammr 
fascia ; o, bleeps. 


the movements of the ulna, v. The bones of the 
forearm ore two iu number, the radius and ulna; 
the former being placed treon the outer, the latter 
upon the inner aspect oi the forearm. By their 
upper ends, these bones articulate with the humerus, 
to form the elbow- joint ; by their lower ends, with 
the carpus, to form the wim-joint, w.' 

The shoulder- joint is constructed upon the plan 
of a ball and socket, the bones being neld in posi- 
tion by a capsular ligament which is very loose, 
thereby allowing freedom of movement to a greater 
extent than in any othm joint in the body. This 
gain in mobility occasions a loss of stability ; 
hence dislocations are frequent. For the most part, 
the head of the humerus is driven downwards into 
the armpit, this being the only side of the joint 
unsupported by muscles passing to be insertea into 
the upper end of the shaft. See Shoulder. 

A large triangulu muB(de, the dtXtoid^ raisee 
the arm from the side — a movement distmctively 
human; it is depressed by the coraa> bra&kialisy 
the laiissivvus darsi (the great mnsede of the back), 
and the ^ectoralis major (the great muscle of the 
ch^); in addition, it can be carried forwarda 
and bMkwords by the action of these musoles. 
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CircTimduction is the result of a combination of 
these movements. 

The elbovr-joint is hinge-like or gingljTnoid. It 
is provided with strong lateral ligaments, and its 
movements are extension or straightening of the 
forearm produced by the ti'iccps ; flexion or bending 
by the oiceps, brachiahs anticus, and supinator 
longus. During the latter movement, the twist 
upon the trochlear surface at the lower end of the 
humerus causes the hand to be carried inwards in 
the direction of the mouth. 

Joints called radio-ulnar are found between the 
bones of the forearm at their upper and lower 
extremities. The movements at these joints aflfeet 
the hand, for it articulates with the lower end of 
the radius to which they are principally due. 
When the radius roUs forward upon the nl^ the 
palm of the hand is turned downwards — pronation; 
when it roUs backwards, the palm is turned upwards 
— supination. Each movement is produced hy two 
muscles, which take their fixed points from the 
humerus and ulna. 

A variety of the hinge- joint is found between 
the radius and carpns, ror, in addition to flexion 
and extension, the bond can he drawn to the radial 
or ulnar borders of the forearm. These movements 
are effected by ihQ ^Inians longus, the flexors and 
extensors of the rai^l and ulnar sides of the wrist. 

The upper extremity is supplied with blood by 
the contmuation of the axillary trunk, the brachial 
artery, and its branches. Th'e veins collect into 
large superficial trunks, which unite at the bend of 
the elbow, at which sitoation one is frequently 
selected for venesection, and then pass on to jom 
the axillary’, on the outer side by the cephalic vein, 
on the inner side by the basilic. The axillary vein ’ 
is formed by the junction of superficial vessels 
just mentioned with the deeper companion veins 
w’hich accompany each branch of the brachial 
artery. 

The nerves pass down as large cords by the side 
of the artery, and diverge from it to their ultimate 
distributions ; the musculo-spiral soon passing round 
the hack of the upper arm to appear on the outer 
side, and become the radial and posterior inter- 
osseous nerves ; the ulnar running TOhind the in- 
ternal condyle of the humerns, mr which it has 
obtained the term ‘funny bone,’ from the electiic- 
Uke thrill which passes along the arm when the 
nerve is atiuck or pressed. The median, as its 
name implies, keeps a middle course with the 
artery. See Neevous System. 

The arm affords excellent illustrations of some of 
the principles of mechanica The insertion of the 
muscles so near, as will be seen, to the fulcra or 
centres of motion, involves a loss of power in the 
usual sense of the word ; there is, however, a corre- 
sponding gain in velocity at the end of the lever ; 
and for most of the purposes to which the hand is 
put, agility is of far greater moment than dead 
Btaength- See Lever. 

As far back as 1795, attention was first directed 
by White to the proportion between arm and fore- 
arm. Subsequent measurements have shown that 
a long humerns, and a still longer radius, axe essenti- 
ally ape-like chajacters, while the very reverse is 
typical of man, in whom the radius is shorter than 
the humerus. _ In antliro|K>id apes, the arm, from 
shoulder to wrist, is thereiore longer thsn in man. 

Extending the investigation to the different races 
of mankind, we find that there is very little diver- 
^nce, except in case of the African negro and 
Anstialimi aboriginal, in whom the forearm is 
longer than in the white races. Notwithatanding 
this approximation to the ant^pcnd type, the arm 
of the negro, from Moulder to wrist, is a little 
shorter thim that of the European- Tlie explana- 
tion of this anomaly is found in the fact that the 


humerus of the negro is shorter than that of the 
European, and thus two inferior characters— a 
.short humeruf. and a long radius — have comhineti 
to produce a superior one — a short arm. Tlii^ 
affords an illustration of the fact that the propor- 
tions between human and anthropoid skeletons 
may approximate at one point while they diverge 
at another, even in the same type. 

Arma'da^ a Spanish word signifying simply an 
armed force, hut applied specially to the ^eat 
^anish fleet fitted out against England in 15sS. 
The king of^ Spain, Philip II., had resolved to 
strike a decisive blow at Protestantism by conotier- 
mg England, which Pope Sixtus V. had formallv 
made over to him. The ports of Spain, Portugal, 
and other maritime dominions helongmg to him, 
had long resounded with the noise of his prepara- 
tions, and the moat emment Catholic soldiers from 
all parts of Europe flocked to take a share in 
the expedition- The Marquis of Santa-Cruz, an 
admirm of reputation and experience, received 
the command of the fleet, and tne famous Duke of 
Parma of the land-forces. The latter had already 
^^ered 30,000 men in Flanders, and merelv 
wait^ the arrival of the armada to protect his 
eroding. As no doubt was entertained of suec^, 
the fleet was ostentatiously styled the Invincible 
Armada. When ready for sea, it consisted of 129 
vessels, 65 of which were over 700 tons, and was 
manned hy 8000 sailors, while it carried 19.000 
Castilian and Portuguese soldiers, over 2fJOO cannon, 
and provisions suffieient to feed 40,000 men for six 
months. A squadron of SO ships, onlv 30 of which 
were ships of the hue, was all that tliza^th had 
to oppose it by sea ; hut although the English fleet 
was much inferior in number and size of shipping to 
that of the enemy, it was much more manageable, 
while it was maimed hy 9000 of the hardiest sea- 
men in Europe. Lord Howard of EflSngham (q.v., 
usually but doubtfully said to have been a Catholic ? 
took upon him as lord h^h admiral the command 
of the fleet ; Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher 
served under him ; while a few ships, under Lord 
Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, to watch the Duke of 
Parma. Such was the preparation made hy the 
English ; while all the Protestants of Europe 
regarded this enterprise as the critical event which 
was to decide for ever the fate of their religion. 
Drake’s dn-Tinp attack on the store-ships in the 
harbour of Cadiz had already delayed the expedi- 
tion, and it was farther delayed at the moment 
of by the death of the admiral Santa-Cruz. 

Scarcely had it actuallv saDed under command of 
the Duke of l^Iedina Sidonia, a seaman of but little 
experience, when a gale in the Bay of Biscay drove 
it for shelter into r erroL Some time was lost in 
refitting, and it was not till the end of July that 
the saiS of the fleet were seen from Lizard Point, 
and the English beacons had flared their alami all 
along the coast. The armada was difipoeeHin the 
form of a half-moon, stretching seven miles from 
the one horn to the other. The Spanish admiral, 
instead of going to the coast of Flanders to take in 
the troops stationed there, resolved to mO dheetly 
to Plymouth, and destroy the shipjaiig in the 
harbour. But Howard slipped mit <h Plymouth 
Sound, and hung with the wind upon hm rear. 
He refused to come to dose quarters, but 
attacked the Spaniards at a distanoe, pouring is 
his broadsides witii admirable doxtenl^, and 
escaping at will in his swift and ewfly^ bandied 
vessels out of the range of tiie Spanish shot. 
Galleon afto gaHeon was sank, boarded, or driven 
on shore, and * the fedhezs of the Spaniard were 
phicked mm by omu* As the armada advanced up 
the ChazEML'uo still followed and harassed 

its rear, the naming fire continued throughoat 
tim week» imtS the Spaniards took shelter in tha 
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port of Calais. At midni^t Howard sent eight of 
hi5 smaller vessels, filled like fireships with com- 
bustihle materials, and ahlaze, into the midst of the 
enemy. The Spaniards m panic cut their cables 
and stood ont to sea, while the English ships pur- 
sued closely, and came up with them at dnim off 
Gravelines. Broadside after broadside the Eng- 
lish pfiured into the towering ships of the armada, 
which in their turn were unable to do any great 
da'uage to them. At the close of six' hours’ 
fiinous fighting they found their best ships 
shattered to pieces and drifting "nuth a north-west 
wind upon the sandbanks of Holland. More than 
4000 men had fallen, while on the English side not 
a hundred men had been killed, and not a ship had 
been taken. Tlte Spanish admiral in despair 
called a hasty council of war, in which it was 
resolved that, aa their ammunition had begun to 
fail, as their fleet had received great damage, and 
as the Duke of Parma had refused to venture his 
army under their protection, they should return to 
Spam by sailing round the Orkneys, the -winds 
being eontrarj- to their passage directly back. The 
English shij»a were soon compelled to fall back 
from IV ant <>f ammunition, with which they had 
i^een hut stingily supplied through the lU-timed 
cheese-paring policy or the queen ; but the storms 
of the northern broke upon the armada, and 
finished the work of destruction. When Howard 
fell back from the puismc, on the 13th of August, 
there were still 100 vessels in the Spanish fleet,* 
fifty-four only, and these in miserable condition, 
their crews dying of sickness and exhaustion, ever 
reached the porta of Spain. The rocks of the 
Hebrides and the western coast of Ireland were not 
more fatal to the ships than the hungry Islemen and 
Irish to their hapless cretvs. The seamen, as well 
a.s the soldiers -who survived, were so oveieome 
^th hardships and fatigue, and so dispirited by . 
their discomhture, that they filled all Spain witli i 
accounts of the desperate valour of the English ] 
and of the tempestuous violence of that ocean by 1 
wliich they were surnranded. ■ 

■ Froude in his History and 1 

m me Spanish of the Armada ( 1892 ), by Kingsley ( 

m by Sir J. K Langhton in The ] 

^ the ArWo U89i), and by J, R Hale in < 

(18I2)* Macaulay’s spirit^ ballad is well j ] 


nocturnal in habit, and feed on insects, worms, 
frmtSj roots, and sometimes on carrion. They are 
distributed Mexico and Texas southwards to 
Patagonia, and occur in immense numbers in the 



a genus of mainmftlfl in 
the oraer Edentata (Q-V-). They are not, however, 
tootme^, as wora Edentate would suggest, hut 


destitute of true roots, and distant fiom oie anotheS 
^ that th^ of upper and lower jaw interlock when 
the mouth is shut. Only in one case are there 
teeth wkch are not inolare. The elongated snout 
at Its tip the downward directed nostrOs 
ihe tongue IS smoot^ slender, and glutinous, hut 
not long and exte^e like that of ^e ant-eateiB. 
The eyM ^e small and weak, probably in assoeia- 

the^ sensea of smell and hearing are acute. The 
s^ng, and bear powerful daws, 
much in burrou'mg. This they do very rapidly 

such as 2>. apar 


men uison^nea the genus from all other 
manu^ except the allied Cltavdophoras. It 
of ^olds on head n«t, Jd 

movable cross ^ds of plates across 
w htek. Even the may he thus armoured. In 
of the annadilloe have retained 
Btm^le with higher animals. 
^attaa^rto^imdpaBBiTe, they canfif forced use 
thw potwrfel daws in s^-d^enck Th^*J^ 


; I Three-handed Armadillo (Dasypus apar). 

woo^ and pampas The largest of the numerous 
i species (D. oioflj) is fully 3 feet long, exclusive of 
the tail, which measures a foot and a half more 
•while the smallest is not above 10 inches in lentrth’ 
Though all are eaten, the flesh of the more vege- 
t^an_ species is particularly esteemed Nearly 
^ed is the small hairy Chlamydophonis, which 
has no shields, but a loose leathery armour formed 
of 24 cross hands of plates. In the Pleistocene 
strata of South America, the armadillos are repre- 
sented by giant fossil forms. See Glyptodon. 
ArmadiUo. See Wood-lictb. 

Armageddon, the great battlefield of the 
Apocalypse, in which the final straggle between 
the powers of good and evil is to be fought. Its 
name wm undoubtedly suggested by that famous 
battlefield, Megiddo (Judges, v. 19), in the plain of 
Esdraelon, on wMch some of the most important 
battles in^ the history of Israel were fought, as 
the victories of Baraik over the Canoanites, and 
Mdian over the Gi^onites, as well as the defeat 
of ba-nl by the P hilis tines, and of Josiah by the 
Egyptians 

.^magh'} the capital of County Armagh, 33 
miles SW . of^ Belfast, is situated around and on 
a gentle eminence, whence its original name, 
j^-Magha, ‘the high field.’ It is well built of 
ranestone. The cruciform cathedral (184 by 119 
feet), dating from the 12th century, is built of 
iw sandstone, and is siroposed to occupy the 
site of that erected St Patrick in the 6th 
centnry. A Gothic Roman Catholic cathedral 
occupira the princmal height to the north, and the 
primates palace that to rae south. There are a 
wUege, a celebrated observatory, a county conrt- 
honse, priMn, public library (founded in 1771), 
fe-^ hospital, dm^ct lunatic asylum, infirmary, 
and terracks. It is the seat of the archiepiscopal 
see of the P^ate and Metropofltan of all Ireland. 
Anmgh or Emam Macha was from 496 to the 9th 
centmy the ecclesiastical metropolis of Heland, 
though It is doubted whether St Patrick founded 
It, and It was renowned as a school of theologv’ 
and literature. Yet it was repeatedly sacked and 
plimder^ m native wars (as by FeJlimidh, king 

^ centnry) even 

before the Danish mvasions. After the Eeforma- 
suffered severely in the conflicts between 
1 ^ Ei^liah and Irish j it contained only three 
houses m 1766. Under the Redistnbution 
or oBEts Act (1835). Armagh ceased to he a 

Jtl83l) 10,©70j (1901) 
7670 J (Mil) 7366 ; (1^) 7401. 
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Annngh, a small inland countj: in TJlst«r, 
Ireland ; bounded N. by Longh I^eagh, E. by 
Down, S. by Louth, W. by ^lonaghan and TjTone. 
Its greatest length is 32 miles, ^d breadth 20. 
Area, 489 sq m. ; about one-half is under tillage, 
and the remainder in pastuie, plantations, and bog, 
hdl, and under water The surface is hilly in the 
SW., and undulating in the centre, attaining m 
Slieve Gnllion, in the SW., the height of 1S93 feet. 
The countrj’ bordering upon Lough Neagh is low 
and boggv, and the Louth plain extends into the 
south end of Armagh- The principaJ rivers, navl- 

f ihle in their lower parts, are tne Callan, the 
ynan, the Upper Bann, flowing out of Down NW. 
for 11 miles before it enters Longh Neagh, and the 
Blackwater, which in its lower part separate 
Arm^h from Monaghan. The ro<^ of Armagh 
are — Lower Silurian m the south and middle of 
the county; the trap of Antrim, with the under- 
lying Gteensand, around Portadown ; Garbonifer- 
003 Limestone in the basins of tlie Blackwater 
and Callan ; gi-anite in the mountains of the SE. ; 
and Tertiary strata bordering Longh Neagh- The 
soil is feitUe, irith a good deal of Log. The chief 
ciops are oats, potati^, wheat, turnips, and flax. 
The north and centre exhibit a dense popuIa-1 
tion, low hills cultivated to the tops, hedgerows,} 
orchards, and thickly scattered farms teadlngs. I 
Besides agriculture, linen and cotton w caving are j 
the chief industries. Apples are largely mown. 
Tlie coim^ returns one member to AVestm^ter. 
The cliief towns aie Armagh, Lnrgan, and Porta- 1 
down Pop. (1841) 233,024 ; (1871) 179,260 : (ISSl) ‘ 
163,177; (1911) 120,291; (1926) 110,070. 

AnnagnaC; the old name of a district in tbe 
south of x^rance, a part of Gascony now mostly 
included in the department of Gers. The soil is 
fertile, and its wine and brandy (£au cPArmagnac) 
are well known. The inhabitants are not^ for 
their simplicity, strength, and bravery ; but are 
credulous and ignorant. The name Armamaci 
was Iwrue by a band of soldiers who did good ser- 
vice in the early history of France agmnst the 
English and Swiss. The*^ family of the Counts of 
Ar m a g nae, which ended in 1497, played an im- 
portant part in French history. 

ArmatoleSi the warlike inhabitants, since the 
15th century, of the mountain districts in Northern 
Greece, especially in Macedonia, Epims, and Thes- 
saly. At one time, as robbers, they ravaged the 
neighbouring country, at another time protected 
its wretched inhabitants from other robl*ers in 
consideration of black-mail. The Tnrkish pashas, 
unable to subdue them, made terms with them, and 
tried to metamorphose them into a sort of military 
police, intrusting to their care the safety of the 
public roads, and dividing the country into dis- 
tricts, each under the supervision of a cmef of these 
nulitia. But although the Armatoles frequently 
simpressed the brigandage of the Klephts, they 
stut regarded them as brothers of common orimn 
and faith, and shared with them their hatred for 
the Turkish yoke, however nominal it might he. 
The Turte at last alarmed at this sympathy, tried 
to snl^tute for the Armatoles the' Mohammedan 
Albanians, who were the implacable enemies of 
the Greekk, The moment the Greek insurrection 
broke out in the Armatoles joined the insur- 
gents 12,000 strong, and they at least gained smne 
^ory in the war. 

is the term s^^ed to the |mces of 
soft iron that are placed at tlie extremities or p<fles 
of magnets to preserve their magnetic power. See 
Magnetism ; also Dynomo-eXiKCTBIC Magbinb&. 

ArmaTtr, a town of BueBia, in the North Cau- 
casian Area, on the Snbin, has grown very rapid^. 
it has petroleum well& ^p, 77,000. 


Armeniat a high tableland in the npper valleys 
of the Euphrates, Tigris, Aras, and Kur, 400 to 
500 miles long, by nearly the same in breadth. In 
ancient tiiiip an independent eountrj, it repeatedly 
lecovered its independence down to the middle 
ages, although with varying houndar}*, as did a 
small part of it again m 1918. That part, the 
north-east, is included ui the Rassian confedeia- 
tion ; the south-west belongs to Turkey ; the sooth- 
east to Persia. The republic lias an area of some 
11,630 square miles ; bntat widest Armenia extends 
to_ the Caspian and the Caucasus ^ 140,000 square 
miles). Extieme Armenian claims include Cilicia. 
1^16 interior consists mostly of pastoral plateaus, 
2700 to 7000 feet above sea-level, crowned by 
conical heights or traversed by nioun tain-chains. 
Beside Mount Ararat the thr^ states meet A 
chain of mountains, stretching from Ararat to the 
conflnence of the two head- waters of the Euphrates, 
divides Armenia into a northern part, containing 
the plateaus of Bayazid, Erzerum, Kars, and Eiivan ; 
and a Boutheru, in which lies the plain of Muiad 
Sn, 4650 feet high at Mush, (^n the plateau of 
Erivan, the principal cones are Little Ararat, 12,840 
feet liigh ; Great Ararat, 17,000 feet ; and Ala Gdz 
(with three pinnacle), 13,438 feet. LakeA^an in 
Turkish Armenia is surrounded by mountains— 
Ala Dagh, Sipan Dagh (13,720 feet). The Kara 
Bagh plateau (in Persia) reacb^ 11,000 feet The 
monntain-system of Armenia is most!}' volcanic, 
in which trachyte and augite porphyry aje mainly 
represented. The numerous cones are for the moat 
part old cratera. The volcanic natuie of Amienia 
IS still testified by its hot mineral springs, and by its 
earthquakes, which in 1S40 destroyed a village on 
Ararat, in 1859 the town of Erzerum, in 1926 Len- 
inakan (Alexandxopol). The Mnrad Sn or East, 
and the Kara Su or West, Euphrates form the 
head-waters of the Euphrates ; whilst head- waters 
of the Tigris flow from the confines of Armenia and 
Kurdistan. Other rivers are the Aras or Arnxes, 
the Kur, and the Tchorak. Of lakes, there axe 
A^an in Turkish, Gokcha or Sevan in Riwian, 
and Urmia in Persian Armenia. Armenia is rich 
in metals, poero^iDg mines of silver, lead, iron, 
arsenic, alum, rock-^t, and especially copper. 

Tlie geographical area is divided into a subtrojiical 
region of rains, embracing the valley of the L pper 
Tigris ; a region of perpetual snow, whicii, in .\rarat, 
except on the NW. side, starts as high as 14,600 feet, 
but elsew'here descends some 3000 feei lower ; and an 
intermediate region of very various grades, iaclnd- 
ing the plateau of the frontier mountains and the 
platean chains, to a height of 12,000 to 13,000 feet 
This third zone ranges from a South- European to a 
Mid- European climate, with harvest as late some- 
times as August and September. The plateaBS— 
volcanic, dry, and singularly bare of wood — hare a 
very severe climate ; the winters long and iucIsDent ; 
the summers short, very hot during the day, but 
always cold at night. The cold north winds, sgaiiist 
which Armenia has no protection, eneoantering the 
east and south winds, give rise to the stonna that 
render the navigation of the Blaek Sea coast ro 
dangerous. Much the richest belt of vcgetatioa is 
the broad valley of tbe Aras ; but tlie nuii^eB pro- 
duced by the many fnigating rfianweh make this 
the moat nnh^rii;jr part ol Anaema. Thera are, 
nevertheless, rich vinevards and orekarda, fields^ of 
cotton, tobaMo, riee, semp, a»d flax. The high 
tablelands are riiieSy jMistoial, thoogh a little corn 
is also eulUvated. 

The aueiente distiiMiuiahed Amtema Major, the 
larger aasd eastna hab^ borderiug on Media and the 
fSrjMJim SasL «u Masapotamia and Assrria, from 
iTtKi^ of the En^tea 
Tttridfth Amensa eomtufoes parts of the districts 
Br««3rBitlia. and Van. wltih hhs 
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cessions from Russia mentioned below. Bnssian 
Armenia, earlier Persian and Turkish, included the 
governments of Erivan and Kars, as also part of the 
government of ElizabetpoL Tiie small part left, the 
taoyiet Republic of Aimenia (or Erivan, Hayastan) 
is but the tabidle section of the Aras valley 'with 
the mountains around Lake Gdkcha to the north. 
It Ls ea‘=entially agricultural, and grows cereals and 
cotton by help of Irrigation Pop. 1,000,000, about 
S5 per cent. Armenians. The capital is Eri\an 
(C(0,C<00 ). Nakhitchevan has been made dependent 
upon the Azerbaijan republic. Persia holds the 
province of Azerbaijan (adjacent to the republic 
of the same namej. Azerbaijan* (second 

article ). 

The Armenian is rather above middle stature, 
of darkish-brown or ye/low complexion, with black 
strai^dit hair, broad skull, large nose, wide rather 
than high foreiiead. He is of quick, adaptive in- 
telligence, and specially qualified for trade. The 
women are often handsome with erect carriage, 
regular features, and fine dark eyes. Only a part 
of the Armenians live in Armenia, most of them 
having been long dispersed all over the world. 
Yet is their essential national cohesion and indis- 
solubility of national character almost os strong as 
IS that of the Jews, though it has not had such 
unremitting fires of persecntion to anneal it. The 
Armenians at the present day are to be found in 
Russia, Persia, and India ; in the great commercial 
cities^ of the Mediterranean ; in Enngary and 
Galicia; in London, and other chief cities of 
Europe and of America, occupying posts as money- 
changers, hankers, and merchant^ and also as 
artisans and porters. At Venice are the Mechi- 
tarista (q.v.). Tiflia and Constantinople have 
raoie Armenians than any other town in or out 
of Armenia. In Turkisn Armenia Kurds pre- 
dominate.^ Among the foreign invaders implanted 
in Armenia are the Turks, mostly engaged in 
agriculture ; the nomadic Kurds ; in the the 
Tataie; Nestorians occupying the mountains of 
the Persian frontier, and speaking a Syriac dialect; 
Georgians in the north. Jews and gipsies are also 
scattered throughout Armenia. The Armenians 
themselves are at home mostly sheplierds and 
tillers of the soil, living in low mud-bnilt cottages 
or underground dwellings, very meagrely himisbed. 
The honsea are built at the side of or round a 
small courtyard, the rooms with no apertures for 
light except into the yard- The cattle sometimes 
house with the family. In summer the roof is 
utili^ for smoking, eating, and sleeping. Ar- 
menian women are not secluded like Moslem 
womeu.^ The women, seldom the men, weave car- 
pets, ^ silk and woollen stufiEs, stockings, horse- 
coverings, shawls,’ &:a, hut especially lace, for 
which gold and silver threads are obtained from 
Russia. Long centuries of oppression and almost 
servitude have very much sapped the spirit of the 
peimla 

Histo^.—The Armenians called theniaelvea Hai 
(from Hoik, son of Torgom, great-grandson of 
Japheth, son of Noah), and their country Hayasdan ; 
the name Armenia being conferred by the Medes! 
who applied this, the name of a single ol^aie clan, 
to the whole land. They have bron known as a 
nation under this name since the time of Herodotus 
and probably earlier. After being ruled by kinjm 
w their own,^ they fell successively nmler the 
AKyrian, Median, and Persian empires, retaining 
under the Persians their own princes, and merely 
paying tribute to the Great King. Having, under 
Higran or Tigranes, become the centre of an empire 
exteaMungfrom the Orontes to the Caspian, Armenia 
TOs pattered by the Roman Lucnllus, who pene- 
TOted to Axtaxata at the NE. of Ararat (69 rc.). 
Shi^Kir, ttw seoood of the Saasanid kings, conquered 


Armenia, but under Diocletian it was recovered for 
Rome, and Tiridates the Great returned to his 
ancestral throne. This Tiridates having been 
converted to Christianity by St Gregory the 
Enlightener, Armenia became henceforward the 
bulwark of Christianity in Asia Overrun by 
the Persian Zoroastrians, and, after the fall of 
Persia, by the Mohammedan khalifs of Baghdad, 
sometimes supported, sometimes abandoned, by 
the Byzantine empeiors, and a prey to internal 
dis-sensions, Anuenia yet re-enierged, in the 9th 
century, into a state of some importance. 

In S"So A.D. AscJiod I , of an old and powerful 
Armenian faniilv, ascended the throne, with the 
permission of the khalifs, and founded the third 
! Armenian dj-nasty — that of the Bagratidee, wdio 
claim descent from ICing David of Israel. Under 
them Armenia was prospeious. The magnificent 
ruins of their capital at Ani, between Etchmiadziu 
and Kais, still testify to the transitKwy splendour 
of their kingdom. In the 11th century divisions 
and internal .strife again began to weaken the 
country ; till at length the Greeks seized a part of 
the kingdom, while the Turks and the Kurds made 
themselves masters of the rest — only one or two of 
the native princes maintaining a perilous independ- 
ence. In 1242 the whole of Annenia Mamr was 
conquered by the Mongols. Leon VI, last King of 
Armenia, was taken prisoner by the Saracens, 
1375, and died at Pans in 1393. In 1472 the 
ea^em part of Armenia became a Persian pro- 
vince. Afterwards the western port feU into the 
hands of the Turkish sultan, Selim 11. 

The subsequent history of Amienia is that of 
devastation by the Mongols and the hosts of 
Timur, and of a long cont^ between the Ottoman 
sultana and Persia for the possession of that 
ancient kingdom. At len^h Russia approached 
from the north, welcomed by the Armemans as a 
suzerain preferable to either Turkey or Persia. 
Even before crossing the Caucasus aud establishing 
herself in (Georgia, Russia had interfered for the 
protection of the Armenian Christians. The 
Armenian patriarch Narses, too, had encouraged 
his people to look to Russia for protection. In 
1827 the tsar wrested from Persia the whole of 
the upper valley of the Araxes, including £tch- 
niiadzin. On the conclusion of peace between 
Russia and Turkey iu 1829, when the Russians 
letired from Erzerum, a multitude of Armenian 
subjects of Turkey followed them, electing to 
settle in Russian territory. Under the Ainienian 
* National Constitution’ (published 1863), an AiS- 
sembly of Armenians sat at Constantinople. The 
local patriarch presided. Elected from all parts of 
Turkey, it included Committees for Civil and for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. At the close of the Russo- 
Turldshwar, by the treaty of Berlin (1878) Axdahan 
and Kars were ceded to Russia. Armenians in many 
districts were slaughtered or expelled by Kurds. 
During the negotiation of the Berlin treaty Great 
Britain entered into a secret compact with the 
sultan, guaranteeing Turkey the integrity of her 
Amatic possessions on condition that Turkey should 
effect reforms and protect the Armenians from 
Kurds and Circassians. In 1894 a series of horrible 
atrocities in the Sasun district led to a European 
I commission and remonstrances ; it was estimated 
! that by 1896 200,000 Armenians had perished. As 
I in 1879, these atrocities greatly agitated European 
relations and British party politics: they led to 
Gladstone’s last public speech (1896) and Lord 
Rosebery’s resignation of the Liberal leadership. 
During the Turkish Revolution (1908) Armenians 
and Young Turks fraternised; but the reforms 
promised in 1878 and 1895 remained unfulfilled, 
and massacres at Adana (1909) and elsewhere 
added thousands to the list of victims. Massacres 
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on a huge scale were renewed during the great 
European war and tlie negotiations that followed. 
In 1916 Erzerani and other places in Turkish Ar- 
menia fell to the Russians, but were retaken in 
1918 by the Tnrks, who also overran much of 
Russian and Persian Armenia British tioops oc- 
cupied Armenia at the end of the war. On their 
withdiawal the Armenians became embroiled with 
Tnrks, Kurds, and Azeibaijan Tatars. A nucleus 
for an independent Aimenia, the republic of Erivan 
< Russian Armenia) was for a short time part of the 
federal Transcaucasian republic (with Geor^a and 
Azerbaijan), but separated in 1918. Recognised in 
1920, it was sovietised in the same year, and ovei- 
run by Turks and Russians. Under the treaty of 
Sevres President Wilson assigned a boundary to 
Turkey in the vilayets of Trehizond, Erzemm, 
Bitlis, and Van. But so far were tlie Armenians 
from freeing their Turkish provinces that by the 
treaty of Kars they had to cede to Turkey the Rus- 
sian government of Kars and part of Erivan. With 
one-seventh of the area that President Wilson had 
assigned to it the republic once more joined with 
Geoigia and Azerbaijan in 1922 to form a Trans- 
caucasian federation, itself a member of the Russian 
Soviet Union. But this reduced area was not out 
of proportion to the reduced numbers of the people. 
By massacre and by flight to Erivan and elsewhere 
it is estimated that the Armenian p(mnlation of 
Turkey fell from 2,000,000 to 200,000, about half in 
Constantinople. A decree in 1924 forbade them to 
live east of a line from Samsun to Selefke, so that 
Turkish Armenia ceased to have an Armenian 
population. Meanwhile the Soviet authorities, 
with some outside help, have done_ something by 
irrigation works to enable the republic of Hayastau 
to support its increased population. 

The CAurcA.— Christianity in Armenia dates from 
St Gregory Illuminator (<j.v.), who early in the 4tli 
century converted King Tiridates and a large part of 
the people. In the same century Armenian Chris- 
tians were found studying at Athens. Christianity 
was farther confirmed in Armenia byMesroh’s trans- 
lation of the Bible into the Armenian language in the 
5th century. In the ecdesiastical controversy con- 
cerning the twofold nature of Christ, the Armenian 
Chiistwns refns^ (491 A.D. ) to accept the decisions 
of the CouncU of ChaJcedon, ajid constituted them- 
selves a sOTarate church, which took the title of 
Gregorian from Gregory himself. _ For severel cen- 
turies a spirit of scientific inquiry, especially in 
theology, manifested itself amongst them to a for 
wider ei^nt than in. the other eastern churches. 
Their greatest ivine is Nerses of Klah, belonging 
to the 12th century. The Roman Catholic popes 
ai various times, especially ( 1145, 1341, 1439} when 
the Armenians accepted the help of the West 
n,gainat the Mohammedans, tried to persuade them 
to recognise the papal supremacy ; but only in 1439 
-was union with Rome accepted by the scattered 
members of the Armenian Church outside of 
Armenia, on the basis that, while assenting^ to the 
dogma of the two natures, they should retmn their 
national and ritoal peculiarities. The Arme nia n 
Ohurch was thus split up into two communions — 
the Gregorian or ‘orthodox’ (really mono^ysite, 
if not anao adoptian), and the Uniats or iJnited- 
Catholics, fanarically oppos^ to each other. The 
dogma of the pope’s infallibility induced for a time 
dissension among the united party. ^ The theology 
■of the non-uniteu Armenians, four tunes as numm:- 
ons as the others, attribute only ona nature to 
Ghrist, and holds, wi^ theOryiodox Greek Church 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father alona 
< See Gekbk Chijbch. > With respect to the * seven 
sacraments,’ it entertirins the peculiar norions tbah 
bimtiam one must be sprinkled three times, and 
,as often dipped \ that confirmation is to be con- 


ioined with baptism j that the Lord’s Supper mast 
be celebrated with pure wine and unleavened bread t 
that the latter, before being Landed round, miUst 
be dipped in tlie former ; and that extreme unction 
is to_ be administered to ecclesiastics alone, and 
that immediately after ( and not before) their death. 
It believes in the worship of saints, but not in 
purgatory. It exceeds the Greek Church in the 
namber of its fasts, hnt has fewer religions festivals. 
Divine service is held in Turkey chiefly by nighL 
Moss is celebrated in the old Armenian language ; 
preaching is in the new. Its sacerdotal constitu- 
tion differs little from the Greek. Tlie head of the 
church, whose title is Katholikos, and to whom the 
Armenian patnarchs of Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople are subordinate, resides at Etchmiadzin 
{ ‘ the Son of God come down,’ the scene of St 
Gregory’s vision), near Erivan, the eccleriastical 
metropolis of the Armenian nation since 302 A.D., 
claiming to be the world’s oldest monastic fonn- 
dation.^ Etchmiadzin is an educational centre, 
possessing a rich library and a seminary. Tlie 
Katholikoa used to be chosen by the tsar from two 
candidates elected by the wiiole ^people. The 
Katholikos of Sis in Cilicia once claim^ the chief 
patriarchate. There are also, besides the patriarchs, 
Armenian bishops at Tabriz and Jnlfa (Isfahan). 
Parish priests (appointed by their congregations) 
marry, but not the higher clergy. AJthongh 
directed by lay committees, education is largmy 
promoted by the Church. Each monastery is 
supposed to have a seminary, library, printing- 
omce, hospital, &c. The state nniveraity ( 1924) Is 
at Erivan 

literature . — Previous to the introd action of 
Christianity by Gregorj' [300 the Armenians 
had adhered to the Assyrian or Medo-Persian 
sj’stem of culture ; but excepting a few old songs or 
liallads, no remains of that early period exist. After 
their conversion to Christiamty, the Gwk langnage 
and its literature soon became favourite objects of 
study, and many Greek authors were translated into 
Armenian. The earliest inscriptions are cunei- 
form. At a later period the Greek ^habet was 
used l^ the West, and Sj-riae by the list Armen- 
ians. In the h^inning of the 5th century, St 
Mearob, along with Sali^ the Great, directed tlie 
Armenian translation of the Bible, esteemed the 
highest model of classic style. The most flou^h- 
ing period of Armenian fiteratnre extends from 
the 4th to the 14th century. The munerons 
Armenian theological writers and chroniclers of 
this era supply materials for a historj* of the 
East during the middle acre which have hitherto 
been too much neglected, xhese Armenian wnteiH 
generally copied the style of the later Greek and 
Byzantine authors. In the 14th century litera- 
ture began to decline, and few remarka we works 
were afterwards produced ; but since their dkper- 
sion, the Armenians have ever cherished thrir 
national literature, Translatitms of aeversl Greek 
authors, made in the 5th century, have been partly 
preserv^, and contain some ■writings of which the 
originals have been lost — sneh as the Chronicle ^of 
EuBebius ; the Disconises of I^lo ; Homilies hy 
St Chrysostom, Severianos, Basil the Gr»t, and 
Ephraem Syrus; the DemoaBtratioii of Irensens 
( (^covered m Armenian at Eriran in 1904). Among 
philosophical and theological writ^ may be men- 
tioned: David, tiie tranalator and commentator 
of Aristotle, Eanik, and Joannes The 

YiUe SanctonsBt CbJ ftM farti Annsnsaa ( Lives of 
Armenian Saiato, 12 vols. Von. 1814) contains 
many notices of the hiatoiy <d AnneniiL A con- 
sideialde stin^ nf iatitileetaal and even literary 
actiriW has xaaentiy manifested itself in northern 
Anae^ and Oonetantinople. Among recent jpoets 
4in>tiiig Tsbehanian (bosn 1872) is eminent. Ar- 
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menian forms a branch of the Indo- Germanic 
"TOiip of Ian mages. (See Philology, p. 99). It 
has certainly a very independent character, 
and baa many peculiarities of stmcture. There 
ore nsnally ^no distinctions of gender amongst 
nouns, and there are '■even cases ; -while the 
verb has four conjugations and four tenses. In 
many respects the syntax of old Armenian, the 
language of literatnre" which is no longer a living 
tongne, resembles classical Greek ; whereas modern 
Armenian, split up into four dialects, contains 
many Persian and Turkish words. The Eastern 
dialect is. as might he e.Tpected, much purer than 
that of Constantinople, ^le language has great 
strength and flexibilitv ; is consonantal and harsh 
to the ear. The alphabet, whicli has thirty-six 
characters, n.«aal]v said to have been partly formed 
on the Greek model by Sc Me-srob, seems rather to 
have been adapted by him from the P.ilmvTene 
alphabet. The Proto-Armenian inhabitants,* who 
po^'ibly included Hittite and Assjuian (Semitic) 
elenten'ts, were con/^nered >iy Aiyans in the 7th cen- 
tnrv B. c. Arab. Seljuk, Mongol, and Tatar invasions 
expl.ain the diversity of type of modem Armenians. 

Appended is the verse John iiL 16, in old or 
eceiesiastkal Armenian : 

ufipbuig qiu^iup^ 

f’*-p bui . tMjJktiurjit 

ap ^uttjutaty 'fr %at' J]i Iinpgk, 
q^truiyulM jatu^mtfhatlpaSUu * | 

See books on Armenis by Cnrzon (1864), Lynch (2 vola 
1901), Lehmsnn-Hsupfc (m Grer, 1910 et xeq.), N. and H. 
Buxton (1914), Tchobaniui (trans. 1914), TVilliams (1916), 
Aslan (txans. 1920), JJansen (19iS}, Biyc© (4tli ed. 1896) 
Gregory (1920), Btuirfc (1926) ; on the geology of Armenia 
by Osi^d (1906), on the Church of Armenia by Or- 
manian (tmna. 1912} ; books in French on the history 
by Basmadjian {191T), de Morgan (1919), and on -the 
poe-tiy by Tchsraz (1913), Tchobanian (1923); also 
jDiriJie Liturgy of tJu Armenian Church, (trana. 1870) ; 

of Annenuint in Ottoman Empire, ed, Bryce 

Armenoid, a name given to one of the hnman 
^pea grouped generally under the term Alpine 
Bace. The Armenoide have broad, high skulls, 
abruptly flatten^ behind, pd large often hooked 
nraes. The type is common in theCancasns and Asia 
Minor. Jews and Armeniansofieifamiliarexatnples. 

AnnClltifel!‘eS» a French town in Nord, 9 milag 
WJTW. of Lille, with textile industries and trade 
in grain ; pop. 2^700. See WoBLD "Wab. 
Armcrla. See Thrift. 

Armfelt, Gtjstaf Mauritz (1767-1814), bom 
in Finland, distinguished himself during the war 
between Sweden and Kossio. By the -will of 
Gnstavug III., assassinated in I7ffi, Armfelt was 
made governor of Stockholm and a member of 
the council of the regent. Bat the regent, Charles, 
the late king’s brother, resented the influence 
of Armfelt, Sent as ambassador to Naples, be 
plotted against the regent and sought to have 
me young king proclaimed of age and sovereign. 
The plot being discovered, Armfelt fled to Bu^a. 
Under Gustavns IV. Armfelt was restored to 
favonr and appointed governor-general of Finland : 
be commanded in 1306 the Swedes in Pomerania, 
Mdrn ISI^the Swedish army designed to invade 
N orway. Eus p Ians were foiled, an d 1 1 e was recalled 
^ dismissed bv his patron. But in 1 809 Gustavns 
IV. was deposed, the former regent being put in his 
place, and Armfelt saw that his star had finally 
se^ Breliwg he once more withdrew to Rnssia, 
where he Htm in high honour, was a member of the 


I Russian senate, and president of the (Russian) 
I Board of Finland, See Tegner’s monograph ( 1887). 
I Amildclf iu Tasso's Jerusohia Delivered, was a 
! beautiful sorceress employed by Satan to seduce 
the cru.saders at Jerusalem, "who for love of Rinaldo 
became a Christian. 

Armillary Sphere, an instrument intended 
to show the constitution of the heavens and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. It consists of a 
number of rings fixed together so as to represent 
the principal circles of the celestial sphere, and 
these are movable round the polar axis within n 
meridian and horizon, as in tlie ordinary celestial 
globe. B\" means of this instiunient — now super- 
seded, even for purposes of instruction in astronomy, 
by the celestial globe (see Globes) — Ptolemy and 
astronomers down to Tj’cho Brah6 made many of 
their observations. 

Arminins (c. I8B.c.-e. 19 a d.), a famous chief 
of the German Chemsci, who in 9 A D. , in a three 
days’ battle in the aU bnt impassable 'Teutobmg 
I Forest,’ probably near Detniold, annihilated the 
whole Roman army under Varus. In two cam- 
paigns in 14 and 16 A.D. Germanicus reduced 
Aitninins to straits, hut was recalled by Tiberius 
in 17 ; and no Roman army ever afterwards pene- 
trated into the heart of Geinnany. Arminius fell 
about 20 A.D. in an intestine feud amongst the 
Germaji tribes. The Cherusci inhabited part of 
what is now Hanover and Brunswick ; and Ajminius 
had in youth learnt the secrets of Roman warfare 
as commander of a body of Chemscan allies in the 
Roman service. See Teutoburger.'WAIjD. 

Arminiiis, Jacobus (Latinised from Har- 
mensen), the founder of Arminianism, was bom 
in 1560, at Oudewater, in South Holland, studied 
at IJtrwht, at Leyden, at Geneva nnder Beza 
(a rimd Calvinist), and at Basel. In 1586 he 
travelled into Italy ; and on his return to Amster- 
dam ( 1588 ) was ordained a minister. Shortly after 
this he -was commissioned to defend the doctnne 
of Beza on predestination against proposed changes, 
and iu the end came to adopt the opinions he bad 
been commissioned to connite, though he long 
maintain^ that they were not inconsistent with 
the doctrinal standsms of the Dutch Reformed 
Clhurch. In spite of opposition from the Conserva- 
tive party, he was m 1603 made professor of 
Theology at Leyden, the great training-school 
for the Dutch clergy. His chief opponent was 
his collea^e Gkimar (g.v. ). In 1604 Gomar 
attacked his doctrines, and from that hour 
to the end of his life, Arminius -was engaged 
I in a seri^ of bitter disputes -with his opponents, 
maintainmg that God b^to-ws forgiveness and 
; eternal life on_ all "who repent of their wTia and 
believe in Christ; he -wills that all men should 
attain salvation, and only becanse he has from 
eternity foreseen the belief or unbelief of individuals, 
has he ft-om eternity determined the fate of each. 
On the other hand, Gomar and biw party, appeal- 
I ing to the Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg 
Catechism, maintained that Gfod had, by an eterntu 
decree, preiestinated what persons shall, os being 
elected to salvation, be therefore awakened to re- 
pentence and faith, and bj*grace made to persevere 
therein ; Md what persona ahaJ], as being rejected 
{TtpTohuti^ be left to sin, to unbelief, and to per- 
gtion (see Predestination). All the polpits in 
. Holland now thundered against the heretic, though 
he was not -without friend and backing ; in 1607 
he was ‘ Rector magnificus ’ of the university. In 
160S, Arminius himself applied to the States of 
Holland to convoke a ^pmod for the purpose of 
settling the controversy, but, worn out -with illness 
and anxiety, he died on the 19th of October 1609, 
before it was held, Anninin^ -who was admittedly 
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a faithful pastor and a devout Chiistian, was 
doubtless much less Amiinian tliau liis follo^^ers. ] 
He had not elaborated a complete system of 1 
anti-Calvinistic doctrine, but the famous ‘ Five ! 
Articles’ of his disciples are the logical results 
of his teaching. 

After his death his followers gained strength, and 
boldly asserted their views, but still remained in a 
minority. In 1610 they presented to the assembled 
States of the provinces of Holland a ‘Remonstrance’ 
—from which they were styled ‘Remonstrants’ 
— ^ivhich contained the foUovi-ing propositions : ( 1 ) 
That God had indeed made an eternal decree, but 
only on the conditional terms that aU who believe 
in Christ shall be saved, while all who refuse to 
believe must peri^ ; so that predestination is only 
conditionaL (2) That Christ died for all men, but 
that none except believers are really ^ved_ by Lis 
death. The intention, in other words, is universal, 
but the efficacj may be restricted by unbelief. (3) 
That no man is of Limself able to exercise a saving 
faith, but must be bom again of God in Christ 
through the Holy Spirit. (4) That -without the 
grace of God, mau can neither think, will, nor do 
anything good ; yet that grace does not act in men 
in an irr^stible way. ( 5 ) That helievers are able, 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit, victoriouslv to resist 
am ; hut that the q^ue&tion of the possibility of a 
fall from grace must be determined by a further 
examination of -the Scriptures on this point. 

This last point, left as an open question, was 
decided by the Remonstrants in the affirmative 
soon afterwaids (1611). Whereupon the Gomarists 
(Calvinists) put forth a strong ‘Counter-remon- 
strance,’ asserting plainly absolute predestination 
and reprobation. After* several fruitless discus- 
sions, the States of Holland, in January 1614, I 
issued an edict of full toleration for both parties, 
prohibiting at the same time the continuance of i 
the controversy. ’ The Counter-remonstrants re- 
fused to submit to this edict, and the strife soon ; 
became so furious, that iu 1617i or soon afterwards, 
the Arminiana found it necessa-ry to guard them- 
selves from personal violence by appointi^ a safe- 
guard of militia-men { Waard^elders). The con- 
troversy now merged in the strife of party politics. { 
The ambitions Maurice of Orange took ^vantage 
of the passions of the majority to crush his 
opponents of the republican party, whose leaders 
were adherents of the Amiinmn doctrines. Seversd 
Arminiana were put to death (Oldenbameveldt), 
and others were imprisoned (Grotius). In these 
circumstances, the Synod of Dort was held 
(1618-19), attended by selected representath es 
from the Netherlands, England, Gotland, the 
Palatinate, Switzerland, Nassau, East Friesland, 
and Bremen. From this convocation (January 14, 
1619) the thirteen Arrainian pastors, -with the 
learned and eloq^uent Simon Iniscopius at their 
head, were excluded. The doctrines of the 
Coun-ter-remonstrants were embodied in ninety- 
■three canons; the Belgic Confession and the 
Heidelberg Catechism were confirmed as authori- 
ties for the reformed churches of the Netherlands ; 
and three hundred Armirdans (chiefly preachers) 
were expelled from office. In consequence of this 
decision, the defeated party sought belter abxcad, 
but under Manrice’s successor (1630) they were 
again tolerated in Holland. 

Since that time, the Remonsirants (m* Arminians ) 
in Holland have inclined more and more towards 
freedom of thou^t on religioua questions, wd in- 
dependence in tmuTch govemmeht. The rejection 
of all cree^ and conf^ions ; the free interpretation 
of the Scriptures ; a prefereuoe of moral to ooctrinal 
teaching; Aiian views respecting the Trinity ; the 
virtual rejection of the doctxinea original sin imd 
impnted righteoTisness ; and the view of the sacrsf- 


ments as merely edifjring forms or ceremonies — all 
are ch.iractenstic. *In their theological school, 
established at Ain=iterdam in 1634, eminent theo- 
logians sncli as Episcopius, Liniborcb, Ciericn-, 
ami WeLstein taught, bringing their influence to 
bear on Geiniany, Britain, and on other Protestant 
countries. As the national cburcli in Holland le- 
came less and leas distinctuely Calvinist, the 
separate testimony of the Remonstrants became 
the less nece'-san, and save at Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam thev are few in numbers. Thdr v^€■^^r^ 
weie akin to those of many of the Greek fathers, 
of the semi- Pelagian', and of Erasmus In the ISth 
century, a numl^r of Amiinians went formally over 
to the Arian or Socinian TOsition, departing fuitlier 
and further from the Reformed theology. But 
while the Arminians were dwindling away as a 
distinct body, their influence was widespiead in 
the orthodoxchurches. Arminian in fiuence Ijecanic- 
marked in the Church of England before Laud’s 
time (see LATiTUDiyAEiAXs, Hales). Their 
tenets on predestination were ^^ted { with some 
modification) by W’esleyans and General Baptists, 
as well as by manv individual members of Calvin- 
istic churches. Wesley's movement gave Annin- 
ianism a new life and some new features ; and, 
thus modified, Arminianisra became the theologj- 
of Methotlism. Aven>ion to the harsher a<=pect'^ of 
Calvinism is characteristic not merely of the Broaii 
Church, blit of ‘modern theologj' generally. Since 
the downfall of Jansenism, Arminian vie-ws are also 
the prevalent doctrine in the Church of Rome. 

The works of Annmias were translattrd m 1&2.VWJ, also 
the Life of him by Brandt ( li>54). Tiie standara history 
of the Hemonstrmts is that by Eegeiiboog {17Si>}. '^ee 
Schafifs Cr^ds of Ckristendciii, Motley's Barsiertld. 

Armistice, a temporaiy suspension of hostili- 
ties between two armies, or two nations at war, by 
mutual agreement. It takes place sometimes when 
[both are exhausted, and at other times when an 
I endeavour to form a treaty of peace is being made. 
A local armistice may be arranged by any ^rt <jf 
the opposing forces ; a ^neral armistice auectiiig 
all the troops in the field can be entered into 
only by the commanders-in-chief or by the home 
governments. 

I Armisticio, a region, formerly a territorv, of 
Venezneln, bordering on Colombia. Armisticio is 
fertile and abundantly watered by several important 
fzibataiira of the Orinoco. 

Armitage, Edwaed_ (lSlT-96), historical arid 
mural painter, was born iu London, and studied in 
Palis and Rome, being for a time a pupil of 
Delarocha In 1S43 his cartoon on ‘Caesar's In- 
vasion of England’ won a prize. He liecame 
AKA. in 1887, R-A. in 1872. Most of his con- 
tributions to the Academy exhibitions were on 
Ecriptural subjects. His most notable frescoes are 
in St John's Roman Catholic church in London 
and in the Houses of Parliament 
Armor'icat the country of the Annorici, who, 
in CjBsar’s time, occupied tlie coast of Gaul between 
the Seine and the Loire ; later the name was con- 
fined to Brittany (q.v.). The mar in Armorica is 
obviously the Celtic word for 'sea,’ from the saiiie 
root as Lat mare, and the Slavic «*»■ in Pomerania f 
meaning ‘coas-tland.’ 

Aim our ia a general twm fw the apparatus of 
personal defence, as distingnished from arms or 
weapons of oflence;. The oomrowie^ iiaplemenx of 
defence in prehistoric aztd earjy bastoric times in 
Europe was the shieldL The cadieefc known shields 
are of bronae* and droilar, and were held in ihe 
leR bH-Tvd by a handle under the centnd ’boss. In 
addition to the shkM, the early Greeks usm 
greaves b elViBta q| broaue, and to these* in 
Uqc * ^?virass of breai^ and hack plates was 
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added. The Romaas added sLonlder-guards to the 
cuirass, which was modelled to the bust, and 
famished with a series of pendent plates, reaching 
almost to mid-thigh. It is not kno^m when the 
tunic of interlinked rings (see CHArs'-MArL) first 
made its appearance in Europe. Flexible cuirass^ 
were worn by the Roman Hastati, but there is no 
distinct evidence of their construction. Portions of 



Fig. 1.— From Bi^ of Sir Fig. 2— Complete Suit of 
-John de St Qulntin, 1397: Plate-armoor, beginning 

of 16th Century : 


1, helmet; 2,Tlsor; 3. gorget; So, camall; 4, breastplate; 6, 
skipt; 6, arm-pieces, 7, elbow- piece, 8, gauntlet; 9, bau- 
bwk; 10, thigh-plece; 11, knee-piece; 12, greaves; IS, 
■dlere^ ; 14, luce-rest ; 15, belt. 


■chain-mail, formed of small riveted rings interlinked 
together, have been found in the mosses of Sleswick, 
associated with articles of decoration, exhibiting 
the influence of Roman art of about the 3d cent^. 
It seems unquestionable that chaLn-mail was m 
general use among the Northern nations long before 
erodes. The enthusiasm engendered by the 
Holy T\ ais, however, gave a generu in^tus to the 
adoption of this species of personai d^ence, and 
system, ’whicii prescribed for every 
the arms and armour confomiable to bis coH' 
mtion, the period of the piincip^ development of 
body-armour was reached. Disregarding the equip- 
ment or tlie common maas of combatants— v^Si 
generally consisted of a suit of leather or other 
matenal quilted or stuffed, or padded with cotton 
or waste, or studded or masclwi with wmall plates 
or scales of iron — the suits of armour worn by the 
knights and nobles were of costly workmanship, 
and splendidly adorned. In armour, as in dress, 
chMging fashions of the different periods are 
mngly marked. At the time of the Norman 
inquest of England, or about the middle of the 
nthc^tmy, the armour consisted of a havberk or 
tome erf mail for the body, hose of mail for the legs, 
QCffiical helmet with nasal^ and a circnlair or kite- 
shaped shield. This continued to be the style of 
«qiupHimt thrcumhout the 12 th century. By the 
osaua of arow of Henry IL in 1181, every knight 


was bound to have as many coats of fence {lorica), 
helmets, shields, and lances, as he had knights’ 
fees in his domain ; and the freemen and burgesses 
were to have habergeons or gamhesons, ana iron 
caps. The Scots had not generally ademted the 
nse of defensive armour, for at the" battle of the 
Standard, in 1138, the Earl of Stratheam is 
represented as sajm^ : ‘ I wear no armour, yet they 
who do will not advance beyond me tms day.’ 
Towards the end of the 12th century, ^e round 
shield becomes rare, and the kite-shape gives way 
to the triangular or flatiron-shaped shield, and the 
conical helmet to the cylindrical and flat-topped 
form. In the first part of the 13th century, the 
hauberk and hose, or long chausses of mail, remained 
the usaal body-armour of the knight ; but m the 
second half of the century, the mail defences of the 
limbs began to be reinforced by portions of plate 
attached as shonlder-pieces, and elbow and loiee 
pieces, to which were speedily added greaves or 
s^-pieces. The hauberk was made, in the begin- 
ning of the century, with a continuons coif for the 
head, and gloves not divided into fingers, but 
haying an aperttire in the centre of the p nlrn. The 
coif of mail, w'hich at the commencement of the 
13th century was flat-topped, became round-topped 
in the second half of the century, and of it 

the hood of mail, with a wide tippet which fell 
over the hanberk on the shoulders, was coming 
into use. Over the coif or hood, the great 
helm was worn in action, completely encaamg 
the head, and perforated in front with arngfl 
apertures for light and air. In the early part 
of the century, the cylindrical, flat-topped helm 
i was the common form; in the middle of the 
[ century, the round-topped form prevailed ; and by 
the end of the century, the top had assumed more 
of the form of a sugar-loaf. The armour was also 
extended from the man to the horse, which hndl a 
couverture of chain -mail fitting tightly to the head 
and neck, and falling loosely over the body. 

The 14th century was the period of the greatest 
development of body-armour, marking the transition 
from the coat of m^ to the panoply of plate. The 
knightly equipment at this period necessitated the 
wearing of four or five different casings or defences 
oyer each other. Below the chain-m^, which was 
Btm. worn, the quilted gamheson was needed to 
soften the pressure ; over the mail was the corselet, 
with other reinforcements of plate, and over aU, a 
second quilted garment, w binn might or might not 
be covered by the surcoat, usually worn uppermost 
for the purpose of displaying the knightly emblazon- 
ment. The hauberk now terminates at the neck, 
which is defended by a gorget of scale or plate. 
An ample corselet protMts the breast, and the 
shoiddeiB, elbows, and hands have each their 
special defences, either of articulated plates or 
single pieces. The reinforcements to the chansses 
or hose of mail which protected the legs in the 
previous century, gradually give way to conmlete 
defences of plate, the greaves fitting to the taiee- 
pieces, and these to the thigh -pieces, till in the 
latter part of the century the legs were completely 
incased in tubular jamheerds, or jointed nwafyipn of 
p^te^ which open6d tipon hinges on the outside 
of the leg, and fastened on the iTini d e . The feet 
were inclosed in soUerets, or shoe-like casings, of 
articulated pktes, the long-pointed toe of the 
secret marking the second half of the century. 
Under the pointed or dome-topped helm, the coif 
or h(^ of chain-mail is discarded for the bassinet, 
a hi^-pe^ed cap of steel, round the lower part of 
which IS laced tie upper edge of the eamaU or 
tippet of cham-mail falling down over the neck 
BhouldeiB. The helm, when placed over the 
ba^met, completely covers the head and face ; it is 
perforated with dusters of small holes for breathing, 


KEY TO PLATE.— RIBBONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


1, ViCTORLi Cross 

2, Distinguished Service Order 

o, I LIT ARY Cross 

4, Distinguished Conduct \Iedal 

5, Order of the British Empire (Military) 

6, Meritorious Service Medal 

7, Long Service and Good Conduct in Army 
S, Long Service en Volunteers 

9, Long Service and Good Conduct in Special Reserve 

10, Tehritorlal Efficiency ^Iedal 

11, Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service 

12, Territorial Nurses 

13, South Africa, 1879 

14, New Zealand, 1855-66 

15, 2nd India General Service, 1854-95 

16, Crimea, 1854-6 

17, Mutiny, 1857-8 

18, Abyssinia, 1867—8 

19, East and West Africa, 1873-1900 

20, Afghanistan, 1878-80 

21, Kabul to Kandahar Star, 1880 (Roberts’s Star) 

22, Egypt, 1882-9 

23, Khedi\t’s Star, 1882—91 

24, British South Africa Company, 1893-7 

25, Ashanti Star, 1896 

26, 3rd and 4th India General Service, 1895-1902 

27, Sudan, 1896-7 

28, Khedive’s Sudan, 1896-1906 

29, Ashanti, 1900 

30, China, 1900 

31, Queen’s South Africa, 1899-1902 

32, King’s South Africa, 1901-2 

33, Transport Medal 

34, Africa General Service 

35, Tibet, 1903-4 

36, 5th and 6th India General Service 

37, Distinguished Flying Cross 

38, Distinguished Flying AIedal 

39, Am Force Cross 

40, Air Force Medal 

41, Military Medal 

42, 1914^15 Star 

43, General Service, 1914-18 

44, Allies’ Victory Medal 
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and for Bight is famished with a narrow cleft 
extending from temple to temple. Before the close 
of the century, the visored bassinet and camail 
were often used instead of the unwieldy helm. The 
shields were stiU triangular, but shorter than in 
the previous century. On the shield and surcoat 
were emblazoned tne wearer’s armorial bearing, 
and the military belt of this period, which confined 
the lower part of the surcoat, was often the most 
brilliant and costly part of the equipment, formed 
of elaborately worked plaques of precious metals, 
jewelled or enamelled, and famimed with pend- 
ants. The horaes were almost as closely clad in 
plate as their riders ; and in consequence of the 
weight they hore, a fall was often tatol to them 
both. In the 16th century, the development of 
plate-armour proceeded nntil, towards the middle 
of the centuy, body and limbs were completely 
enveloped in an articulated casing of iron plates. 



Fig. 3. — Suit of Ar mour p resented by the Emperor ilaxi- 
milian to Henry VJIL, showing the Horse-armour. 

Articulations fitted to the upper parts of the arm- 
plates were carried over the shoulders, mid^ the 
lointB were protected by fan-slu^d projections. 
The hody, below the breast and back plates, was 
enveloped in a skirt of wide, hoop-like plates called 
tassets. To the lower part of these there were 
attached a series of more loosely hanging plat^ 
called tuilles. The leg defences are angnlai' in 
front, the long-pointed toes of the sollerets are 
shortened, and the gauntlets formed with articulat- 
ing plates down to the points of the fingers. The 
bassinet and camail are being discarded in favour 
of the salade, a species of skull-cap, worn with _a j 
gorget and chin-piece separate from it. In this i 
century, the introduction of gunpowder mar^ the 
period from which body-armour began to decline in 
importance, as being no longer proof against the 
new weapons of attack. The whole system of war- 
fiure was changed, tactics took the place of chivalry, 
and fortification of strong places against artillery 
superseded the system of ixon-clad meu The full 
panoply of armour was still kept up for the joust 
jnd the toarnament, but for actual service tbe 
tendency was henceforth in the direction of its dis- 
ise. In the 16th century, so prolific in changes, 
ihere was no longer the same unifonni^ of eqnip- 
uent. Instead of the long encircling skirt of hoop- 
ike tassets, with tniUes attached, there is now a 
hortened skirt with a series of sliding and over- 
apping plates dependmg over each thigh, from the 
(raist to the knee. The head defences are vizored 
lelmeta or salades and mortons. In the 17th 
entury, officers and pikemen still retained 
nmbrons body-suit of breast and back plates, wi& 
he short skirt of tassets and thigh-piecea ; and in 
he 18th century, hody-armonr had b^n reduced to 
mere embeUismnent of the military parade. 

The most authentic sources of infomation u to 
lie oh awgj pg fashions of body-atmonr in the middle J 
28 


ages are illuminated manuscripts, the Bayeux 
tapestry, and monumental effigies and brasses in 
churches. 

See works by Meyrick ( 1842), Hewitt ( 1855-59), Bontell 
(1869), Lacombe{1874), Brett (1894), Baking ( 1920-22 ) ; 
and for modern annoor. Dean (1920). 

Arms or Abuobial Beabings. See H£s.tLDB7. 

Armstrong, John (1709-79), physician and 
poet, was horn in Castleton Manse, Liddesdale, 
Eoxburghshire ; took the Edinburgh M.D. in 1732 ; 
and commenced practice in London. In 1736 he 
published a nauseous poem, The CEconoray of Love., 
and in 1744 his principal work. The Art of Freserv' 
iiuj Health, a didactiepoem in fonr books. See 1. A. 

Seven 18th Century Bibhoyraphies (1924). 
Armstrongt William Geobge, Eap.on arm - 
STRONG ( 1810-1900 ; cr. 1SS7), born at Newcastle, 
was bred a lawyer, but in 1840-45 invented a 
l^draulic engine and crane and electric apparatus. 
1.11. S. (1846), he next opened the Els wick Engine- 
works, Newcastle. This large ^tablishment w’as 
soon to be famons for its ordnance, and especially 
the Armstrong gnn, of which the barrel is bnilt up 
of successive coils of wrought-iron. Till 1863 there 
existed a kind of partnetBmp between goi'emaient 
and theElswick firm. Since 1SS2 it has comprised 
shipbuilding. The Colley of Science (1S71) of 
Barham University at I^wcastle was in 1906 re? 
named Armstrong College. See Elswick, New- 
castle UPON Tyne, Pozzuoli, Whitwop-th. 

Army* a body of armed men orgajiL=ed and 
disciplined to act together for purpevses of warfare 
on land in accordance with the will of one man. 
An army is organised in the sense that it is a whole 
compost of a large nnmber of individual parts or 
powers arranged so that their aggregate force may 
be exerted in any required direction. The indi- 
vidual parts derive their value from this capacity foi- 
concer^ action, and in order to maintain it mnst 
be systematically combined and inter-dependent. 
Discipline, on the other hand, is concerned with 
tbe element of human will. Throneh suthorit}' it 
secures the subordination of manv wills to the single 
will of the general. Through traaning in evolutions 
and the use of weapons it seenres that this single 
win abnl) be accurately expressed in a series of cal- 
eolated and orderly actions. By tb^e means large 
bodies of men are induced to perform in unison the 
evolutions of the march and battlefield under the 
absolute direction of a single commander. Armies 
may fall short of the full standard of cohesion and 
moral implied by this definition, but to deserve the 
name they most attain it in some degree ; and 
generally speaking the object of all military op^- 
tions is to destroy these elements in the opposinjg 
force. TechnicoJly the organisation of an army is 
I of two kinds, tactical and administrative. Tt^ 
former enables the leader of an army to traosmit 
Ms orders to three or four snbordinate commanders, 
who pass them on to three or four othera nnd^ 
them, until, through a regular chain of niq>ODsi- 
bility, the original impulse is communuatted to the 
private soldier (8« Tactics). Tim lattH*, in a 
similar manner, divides the army into groups 
gradu^y decreasing size, so that the men may be 
efficiently paid, fed, clothed, and anned (see Army 
Administrcaion), The preeont article^ will treat 
only of the constituticai and eetablishniait of 
armies, and indicate their gradual historical de- 
velopment Technical terms generally, as well as 
all the component elmnente of the army in per- 
sonrul and nuiUrielt and tbe organisation and dutira 
of the troOTO, will he found noticed under their 
proper beaffiB^; tbe tactical pomtions ci an army 
are definiedbarow. 

AndeiU jfiwa— The earliest regular military 
orgoniaatum m attributed to Bameses II.. known 
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to history abo as Sesa^tri-i, ^i-ho ascended the 
throne of Egypt a1x)ut 1300 B.C. He is said to 
have divided Egypt into thiily six military pro- 
vinces, and estabii'-hed a sort of militia or -warrior 
caste, to each member of which he allotted lands 
for the support of himself and hLs family. His 
army took the field in four territorial divisions, 
eacli called after the name of a god, and was snp- 
portcfl by the sea-power of a fleet If later his- 
torians may be believed, his conquests carried him 
beyond tiie Ganges, through Tartary, and into 
Europe from north of the Caspian. After him, 
little furtlier progress -was made in military art 
until the Persian empire arose. Its soldiers intro- 
duced the mass-formation, ^nth cavaliy' in intervals 
of sqnares ; but the most important feature of the 
Persian organisation was the establishment of n hat 
was practically a standing army, divided as garri- 
sons tbroaghouc the conqnei-ed provinces, and 
under the control of militar>' governors distinct 
from the “atrape. In time of war this standin" 
army was augmented by a general levy^ which 
included the tiibutary nations, and therefore re- 
sulted in a heterogeneous collection of barbarous 
and andlsciplined peoples ; a source of weakness 
which caused the defeat of Xerxes’ numerically 
powerful army by the Greeks. In Greece^ it was 
not a standing army, bat a national militia, sub- 
jected to an almost continuous training in the field 
that gained Marathon, Platma, and Mycale. Their 
discipline was the fmit of a highly specialised 
moral and physical education; bnt nevertheless, 
judged by later standards, was not remarkable. 
Organisation and tactics were closely studied, and 
the Phalanx (q.v. ), the basis of Greek militaiy 
formations, was successively modified and improved 
by the varions states. Sparta was the inventor of 
this particular mass-formation for foot-soldiers. 
The Athenians made it more mobile and added 
lighter troops to cover its attack. Their cavalry 
did not come into existence until after the Persian 
War, and was at no time verv efficient. The charge 
of the Athenian army' at Marathon showed the 
crowning excellence of their rapid system of attack ; 
wd Miltiades, their leader, is said to ^ve first 
invented the * double step,' to increase the momen- 
tum of a phaltuax when rushing on the enemy. 
The Thebans introduced the column formation, 
which, being deeper and narrower than the phalanx, 
was intended to pierce the enemy’s line at some 
one point, and throw them into confusioiL Philip, 
the fathtf of Alexander the Great, established m 
Macedonia the world’s second standing army ; and 
as a further change, made the phalanx deeper and 
more massive than it had been among the Lacedas- 
monians. He brought into use the Macedonian 
pike, a formidable weapon 24 feet in length. With 
a phalanx sixteen ranks in depth, six rows of .men 
could present the points of these long pikes protrud- 
ing in front of the front rank, forming a milling 
array of steel terrible to encounter. Meanwhile a 
more western power was developing what was per- 
baps the most perfect organisation in the annals of 
military history. The Momaiit initiated changes 
in army matters which have had a -widespread 
inflnent^ throughout the civilised world. About 
the period 200 B.C., every Roman from the age of 
17 to 4fi was liable to be called upon to serve as a 
aoldi er ; the younger men were preferred, hut all 
were available up to the middle time of life. They 
went through a very severe course of drill and 
discipline to fit them alike for marehing, fighting, 
working, carrying, and other active duties, 
year the ruagistrates sent up the names of 
digible luCT, and tribune selected a certain number 
from this fist to form Legions ( q.v. ) or army corps. 
The Rofnan legion retiuned this militia character 
until Angnstns established a pennanent defensive 


force on the frontiers. In its best days, it excelled 
all other troops alike in discipline and in esprit. 
So long as none but freemen were enlisted the 
po-iition of a legionary was one of honour; bnt 
when, in the conrse of the civil wars, it became 
necessary to supply the armies of ambitious leaders 
with large drafts of slaves and criminals, the char- 
acter of the body naturally fell with that of the 
individual. With a gradual laxity in discipline, 
the decline of the Roman power commenced. The 
undercnrrent of insubordination resulted in re- 
verses, and tliougli discipline was revived spasmodi- 
cally under great commanders, it altimately died 
out. 

Medieval Armies . — With the decline of the 
Roman power all that remained of scientific -war- 
fare was lost for a time. The northern invaders 
made little nse of tactics, bnt relied chiefly on their 
peraonal bravery and on the impetuosity and 
weight of their attack in column. The army, 
among the Franks and Germans was the nation. 
£re^ freeman bore arms alike as a duly and as a 
privilege. Kings and generals were entrusted in 
time or war with an absolute power, which the 
nation resumed -with the return of peace. The 
conquerors of the Roman Empire at first recognised 
no superior save the community, of which all con- 
quests were the property. What all had aided to 
acquire all demanded equally to share. Hence 
arose a division of the conquered territory, indi- 
vidual chiefs rewarding their own followers -with, 
gifts of the lands they bad helped to conquer. 
The growth of a feeling that such gifts could be- 
revoked, and that they implied an obligation to- 
future service, marks the beginning of the Feudal 
period (see Feudalism), when national armies dis- 
appeared, and each baron had a small army com- 
posed of his own militia or retainers, available 
for battle at abort notice. The contests of these 
piaJl armies, sometimes combined and sometimes 
isolate^ make up the greater part of the wars of 
the middle ages. Of military tactics or strategy 
there was very lit-tle ; the campaigns were desultory 
and indecisive ; and the battles were gained more 
by individual valour than by any well-concerted 
plan. The characteristics of the system most 
strongly opposed to the progress of military science 
were the undue importance attached -to the cavalry, 
the want of organisation resulting htim the numer- 
ous rival commands which made up its armies, 
and the shortness of the service, extending only to* 
twenty days, or at the most three months, in every" 
year. The Cmsades (q.v.) effected some improve- 
ment in all these respects. The forces which went 
to the Holy Land were at first mere armed mobs, 
upheld by fanaticism, but ignorant of all discipline, 
and under leaders d^itute alike of forethought 
and powers <rf combination. The reverses they 
snstained, however, showed the necessily for Bome- 
organisation, and the extended service called 
attention to and developed the value of the foot- 
soldiera From this period dates the modem 
reci^nition of the importance of an arm which 
increased under the franchise extended to the 
towns, and the suneriorit-y of "which, smce the- 
overthrow of the Burgnnfiian chivalry by Swiss 
infantry in the three disastrous battles of 1476-77, 
has never been disputed. The invention, of gun- 
powder effected much less change during the 
middle ages than is generally supposed. When 
men could fight at a greater djstance than brfore, 
and on a sj’stem which brought mechanism -to 
the aid of valour, everything connected -with the- 
militaiy art underwent a revmntion. Historically, 
ho-wever, this _great_ change was not very apparent 
until after this period. The art of making good 
cannon and hand-guns grew up gradually, Jike- 
other arts ; and armies long continned to depend 
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principally on the older weapons— spears, darts, 
arrows, axes, maces, swords, and daggers. As to 
army-formation, there was still little that could 
deserve the name ; there was no particular order of 
battle ; each knight sought how he coaid best dis- 
tingnish himself by personal valour ; and sometimes 
it happened that the fate of a battle was allowed 
to depend on a comliat between two knights. No 
attempt was made, until towards the close of the 
loth ceutur\% to embody a system of tactics and 
manoeuvres for cavalry ; "and even that attempt was 
of the most primitive "kmd. Nor was it far otlier- 
■wise with the foot-soldiers ; they were gradually be- 
coming acqnainted with use of firearms ; but, mid- 
way as it were between two systems, they observed 
neither completely ; and the armies in which they 
served presented very little definite organisation. 

Modem Armies.— The Turkish force of JAjfiz- 
ARIE3 (q.v.j, the earliest standing army in Europe, 
was fully organised in 1362 ; but the formation of 
standing armies among western powers, which may 
be said to have introduced the modem military 
system, dates from the establishment of compagaies 
^ordonnance by Charles VIL of France, nearly a 
century later. These companies of men-at-arms 
amounted, with their attendants, to 9000 men ; and 
to them the king afterwards added 16,000 franc- 
archera, largely recruited from the mercenaries 
which growing wealth and lusorj’ had developed. i 
The snperiority of such a force over militia forced 
its adoption on the surrounding states. Monarchs 
contracted with powerful nobles to raise, by enlist- 
ment, regiments, which were now broken "np into 
squadrons or battalions as tactical units, the regi- 
ment remaining the administrative unit. Between 
the beginning of the 16th and the end of the 16th 
centuncs the proportion of musketeers gradually 
increased ; the pike was abandoned for the bayonet, 
and even the cavali-y were taught to rely more 
on their fire than on the effect of their charge. 
The improvements in weapons naturally affected 
the formation. Daring the Thirty Years’ War 
(1018--f8), Gustavns Adolphus and Wallenstein 
adopted opposite modes of dealing w'ith masses of 
infantry ; the former spread them out to a great 
width, and only six ranks in depth; whereas the 
latter adopted a narrower front, with a depth of 
twenty to thirty ranks. In Lonis XIV. 's reign, 
the prolonged wars introduced the lar^r grouping 
in brigades and divisions Frederick the Great, in 
the next century, reduced the depth of his infantry 
formation to three laul^, and introduced a moat 
rigid and exact system of tactics and drill ; so that 
when able to manoeuvre he nearly always won his 
battles ; but when the result depended on bold and 
unexpected onslaughts he was more frequently a 
loser than a winner. He, however, greatly im- 
proved the cavalry tactics, and reator^ to tli^ arm 
a reliance on the effect of a rapid cliarge, while the 
introdnction of horse artillery added to its power. 

The French Revolution effected almost aa great 
changes in the military as in the political organisa- 
tioB of Enrope. Hitherto armies had been deprived 
of mobility on the inarch by the system of supply 
maeaxines and hampered in battle by the method 
of une tacrics and a mistaken adherence to mere 
manoeuvring. Napoleon destroyed these traditions, 
and deviaod the pidicy of Imng on the coontiy 
and aiming at tite direct destnu^i^n of the enemya 
army. At the same time a great change took place 
in tro relation of armies to the state. They now 
consisted no long^ of mercenaries paid out of the 
proceeds of their victories, bnt of ananal eontingents 
of the native popalatioau As early as 1793 France 
had almost exhausted her supply of voluntary re- 
cruits, and compulsory requisiticm was iatrodnced. 
In 1790 systematic conscription was made the 
sole law ; me population was classified aocoading 


to age; every citizen was declared liable to five 
years’ service, and all between the age.- of 20 and 
25 were enrolled The immense advantage wliich 
this tenible pov, er gav e Napoleon compelfed other 
nations to follow the example of France, and in 
Europe voluntary enlistment has since survived in 
Englaml alone, with a break during tiie Gieat War. 
From this period also dates the intioductirm of the 
short service and reserve svsteni, Re-tnctefl under 
the treaty of Tilsit { 1S07 } to 43,000 men with the 
colours, the Prussian sriength was Eeverthele®s 
annually added to hy Scriai nliorst, who first de- 
veloped the idea of -semling the trained soldiers back 
to their homes at the end of the year, replucing them 
with fresh recruits, thus, while keeping the estab- 
lisliinent within the required bruits producing a 
steadily growing reserve. In spite of this detiion- 
stration of strength the other powers did not at 
once accept the Prussian morleL Finally, the lesson 
of Sadowa induced Austria to adopt it in 1S6S, and 
the events of 1870 and 1S71 led to its ebtablb.hineiit 
in S. Germany, Italy, and France Now, in most 
nations will be found an army of reserve, intended 
to angment the standing army, or first fighting- 
line, nmm a peace to a war strength, and consisting 
of two classes — those waiting for an immediate call 
to arms if required, and those constituting the 
militia or second line of reserves — the entire effec- 
tive military power of the state (see MlLlTlA, 
LandwehiC the latter dating from IS 1 3}. The 
piinciples of organisation weie also nioditied in the 
large armies w Inch took the field in the l*eginning 
of the eenturj . In 1792, rntred ifivisions, comxiosea 
of all arms, had been introduced, and in 1S04 
Napoleon oiganised, under his marshals, corm 
d'armee, each m itself a complete army. The 
Prussian model has been accepted as the h^t type 
of Army Corps (see Ijelow), and in tliat country 
originated also the territorial system now generally 
adopted by all Europe powers. A modern army, 
when mobilised, consists of several such corps and 
a mass of cavalry placed nnder one commander. 
A smaller force taking the field, consisting of one 
corps or less, is generally called an expeditvmary 
ferret; this expresaion is also frequently n&ed to 
designate the British regular army. 

It may he convenient to mention here certain 
distinctions in the application of the word ‘ army.’ 
A Covering Army is encamped or in cantonments 
for the protection of the different passes or roads 
which lead to the town or other place to be protected. 
A Siege Army is ranged around or in front of a 
fortified place, to capture it by a regular procesa 
of besieging. A BlocI:ading Army^ either inde- 
pendent of or anxiliaiy to a siege army, is intended 
to prevent all ingress and egiess at the streeta or 
gates of a besieged place. An Army of Observation 
^ posted to watch a doubtful ueighMur coantiy, 
such as the Frencli force on the Italian frontier at 
the opening of the Great "War, or a threatening 
enemy force at a distance. An Army cf Reepn~ 
naissanee has a special duty at a particnlM time 
and place, to ascei tain the strength and poaitioa of 
the enemy’s forces. A Fly mg Column is a email 
army carrying all its supplies with it, M w to be 
able to oj^rate quickly, and in any direction, in- 
dependently of its original Beue of Operaiious ( . h 

The British Ajs*t, — The primitive national 
army of the English, as of othw Teutonic nations, 
consisted of the mass of free landowner* l>etH'een 
the ages of sixtema and sixty; it wss called in 
the Karolingian IcgislatiiBi by a form of the still 
existing name of UxnAothr^ and known in England 
as the Its term of serTice waa fixed by cuntom 
at two months in the year. Its duties were to 
act within the limits of the kingdom to iei>el m- 
vasaoeu or within its eo«ntien to assist the sheriE 
The AteeqBeah introdnoed the feudal system. 
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the kingdom being divided into some 60,000 
knight^s-Jees, which carried the obligation of forty 
days’ service a year, at home or abroad. By the 
side of this cavalry force or feudal levy, the old 
fyrd or general fevy continned to exist. But 
gradually tlie unfitness for foreign warfare of a 
composite force thus r^tricted in the time and 
place of its service compelled recourse to otbei 
inetho4ls. A escuage or fixed fine was substituted 
for personal service; mercenaries were raised by 
contract with a powerful baron or experienced 
captain ; irregulanties such as impressment and 
forced contributions, thongli declared illegal, were 
common from the reign of Edwaid III. to the time 
of the Stuarts. At tliis point the old general levy, 
or militia as it had come to be called, though un- 
serviceable and disorganised, came into prominence 
as the chief potential factor in the Cml War. In 
spite of its uselessness, the question of its control 
was the principal cause of the war between 
Charles 1. and the parlianieut ; and the bitter feel- 
ing, wEien the king billeted his soldiers on the 
people and imposed mai tial law m time of peace, 
cnlminated in the piesentation of the Petition of 
Rights (q.v. ). In the event the militia was le- 
organis^ by statutes of 1662, which asserted the 
royal prerogative but transferred the chief powers 
to the lieutenants of counties, who retained them 
until they were revested in the crown in 1871. 
The Biitiah standing army dates not from 1661, 
but from 1645 ; not from Monk’s regiment, but from 
the famous ‘new model’ which was established 
by act of the Long Farliament and maintained 
in substance until the Restoration. This army, 
which was modelled by Cromwell, consisted of 
eoxne 80,000 men, mostly of the yeoman class, the 
most effective army, probably, that England has 
ev er poss^ed ; but'tlie cost and the preponderating 
political influence of such a force produced finally a 
still deeper discontent. Consequently, on his re- 
storation, Charles II. found himself at first com- 
pelled to agree to the abandonment of all the army 
except a kind of bodyguard or household brigade 
of 5000 men, sanctioned by the parliament. Monk’s 
Coldstream regiment was retained, and the first 
regiment of guards was formed ; the Earl of Oxford’s 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards (Oxford Blues) 
stood first upon the establishment, and two troops 
of cavalry raised by Charles formed the originals 
of the present Life Guards. The continuity of the 
Coldstream regiment’s existence was practically 
nnhroken by the ceremony of laying down its 
arms on Tower Hill and taking them up again ; 
and this famous corps therefore forms the link 
that binds the ‘new model’ to the army of 
George V. In 1662 that famons corps now 
known as the ^ Royal Scots, the representative 
of the Scots Brigade of Gustavus Adolphus, was 
brought over to England, and took itsplace at 
the^ head of the infantry of the line. Tne next 
regiments in order of precalence are the Queen’s 
( Ropl West Surrey ) and the Bufis (the old Holland 
Regiment). Throughout Charles’s reign the estab- 
lislimentgrew, in spite of parliament’s open Jealousy 
of such an increase ; and although the Commons 
by holding the parse virtually held the power, 
Charles’s _ army numbered at* his death 16,500 
men. With Monmouth's rebellion as an excuse, 
James IL raised its strength to 20,000, some 13,000 
of whom were kept in camp at Hounslow. 

Although _a few’ r^ments were retain^ at the 
Restoration in 1660, it was only after the succession 
of William III. tliat, under the operation of the 
‘ Kll of Rights,’ the keeping up of a standing army 
was put on the legal footing which has been prac- 
tically maint ain ed ever since. The act opens with 
the words, ‘Whereas the raising or keeping a 
atandii^ army within the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireland in time of pe^e, unless 
it be with the consent of parliament, is a^inst 
law.’ To punish certain offences against militaiy 
discipline, which had hitherto been enforced by 
Articles of War emanating from the sovereign, the 
first Mutiny Act was passed in 1689, to last for six 
months orily ; but it W’as afterwards, with a few 
exceptions, annually renewed until its incorpoia- 
tion in the Army Discipline Act of 1879 (see Army 
Diseipline) In 1691 the Commons sanctioned a 
vote of 65,000 men, but on the return of peace in 
1697 this foiee w'as reduced to 19,000. Durmg the 
Seven Yeais’ War the atiength of the army rose 
to 67,000 at home and on the Continent, with 
37,000 in the plantations and garrisonB abroad. 
Similarly, the war of American Independence 
caused a great increase ; but on its conclusion 
in 1783 the numbers dropped to the 17,000 odd at 
home, at which they remained nntil the war of 
the French Revolution, 1793-94, From that time 
to 1815 the army experienced a more or less pro- 
gressive development nntil the numbers reached 
over 250,000 ; hut after Waterloo large reductions 
were made. During the Peninsular war the total 
strength of the British foices rose to over 800,000 
men, including seamen and marines, militia and 
volunteers, and East India Company’s troops. The 
I elasticity which permitted these enlargements and 
contractions was obtained chiefly by raising addi- 
; tional battalions to existing regiments. During 
the half-century which followed the last date, the 
actual number of regiments varied but little. Five 
cavalry and thirty-five infantiy regiments were 
added in the reigns of the first two Georges. 
Although a train of artillery had existed for 
some time previous, the present Royal Regiment 
: of Artilleiy dates its corporate existence from 
26th May 1716, when two companies ^Vere per- 
manently established at Woolwich ; horae and 
field armUety were not added until the end of 
the IStb and the commencement of the 19th cen- 
turies. The oi^nisation of the Engineers as part 
of the military branch of the Ordnance was directed 
by an Older of Council dated 22d Angnst 1717 ; 
but seventy years elapsed before privates were 
enlisted and that arm became a corpa It was 
also at first under the Board of Ordnance; and 
hence it is that the Artillery and Engineers are 
still called Ordnance Corps. 'The outbreak of the 
French Revolution found the service at a very low 
ebb. The laurels gained in the earlier wars of the 
century had been tarnished in America, where two 
British armies had surrendered ; the ranks were 
largely filled with pardoned crimiaal8 and released 
debtors ; and the system of billetiiig caused end- 
less complaints from soldiers and civilians alike. 
In the Peninsula, the army was eventually or- 
ganised in divisions, virtually grouped in army 
corps, and the commissariat ana transport were 
brought to great perfection. But these services 
were afterwards reduced along with the army, 
which fell from 246,000 to 72,000, and the result was 
the miserable state of unpreparedness which was 
discovered whm the strain of the Crimean war came. 

After the^ Crimean and Indian Mutiny campaigns 
an impressive succession of events combined to 
excite in this county public interest in military 
concerns, to keep alive the sense of weakness in- 
spired by our Crimean experience, and to point the 
way to a new order of thiTiPT^. The French cam- 
paign in Italy in 1859 afforded no new lessons of 
importimce, but the Prussian concentration on the 
Rhine in the same year awoke attention. The 
commencement of the great civil war in Ameiiim 
witnessed the commencement of the serious study 
of the art of war in England ; the Staff College 
had been three years in existence. But what 
startled and ^ectiified Europe was the suceeas 
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of the Prussian army in the Seven Weeks’ War 
(against Austria, 1866). Then was Iirongiit home 
for the first time the conviction that it was possible 
to have an army numerically small on the peace 
establishment, yet capable of expansion by means 
of a reserve at the shortest notice, and that a new 
system of tactics was necessitated by the intro- 
duction of breech-loading rifles. The events of the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71 hastened the transi- 
tion from the old to the new order of thin^. 
The work was thereafter kept steadily in hand ny 
the War Office, under successive ministries, both 
Liberal and Conservative, ilr (afterwards Lord) 
Cardwell be^an it in 1871, under Mr Gladstone; 
Colonel Stanley continued it daring Lord Beacons- 
field’s administration ; and Mr Childers, during 
Mr Gladstone’s second tenure of office, completed 
a reorganisation by his measure of 1881. 

It was Lord Cardwell who laid down tlie broad 
lines of the scheme of reconstruction. His policy 
compiised two principal objects : the creation of an 
adequate reserve capable of expanding an army 
relatively small in time of peace into a large and 
efficient force on the outbreak of war, and the 
closer union of the auxiliary with the regular forces. 
Before this conld be accomplished some preliminary 
reforma were necessary' — the admission of short 
well as long service, the linking of regular battalions, 
the abolition of purchase of commissions by officeis, 
and the localisation of the military' forces. Hitherto 
there had been no true reserve composed of men 
immediately available for service with the first line 
abroad. Its foundation could only be laid, as the 
e.\ample of Prussia showed, under a system of short- 
service enlistment. In England ordinary enlist- 
ment had been for life, though Parliament favoured a 
policy of short periods, and in 1847 definitely pro- 
hibited all engagements except for 10 years, with 
re-engagement for 11. In 1867 the 10 years were 
increase to 12 ; a soldier might leave at the end of 
the 12 years, bat if he continued he received extra 
pay, and by good conduct conld earn a pension of 
Is. 5d. a day for life on the completion of the fall 
term. The Act of 1870 prescribed a period of 12 
y'ears, to be distributed between the colours and the 
reserve in such proportions as the Secretary of Slate 
might determine. Lord Cardwell himself fixed it 
at 6 years ^vith each ; at the same time he abolished 
the old bounties and added l^d. a day to a soldier’s 
net pay. TMs pohcy was completely successful. 
The reserves so created steadily increased ajid the 
system, which was tested in 1878 and 1SS2, gave 
striking proof of its value daring the South African I 
war, when it provided 80,000 reservists, of whom | 
96 cent, were found efficient and enabled an j 
army' of 150,000 regulars to keep the field for 15; 
montliB. The establishment for 1910-11 was 138,000 1 
of all ranks. The abolition of purchase by officers 
necessarily' preceded the institution of linked bat- 
talions. It was required in order to enable officers 
to be placed on one list for promotion with those 
of the linked battalions. The proposal excited on 
oppoeition remarkable in view of the patent evils 
of purchase, and Mr Gladstone acted wisely' though 
arbitrarily in ending the system by extra-parlia- 
mentary means in 1871. In 1873 the old remmental 
system was replaced by a universal doable battalion 
organisation, and it now became possible without 
unnecessary expense to retain at home the men 
unfitted for foreign service by r^tson of or 
youth, and to avoid the waste and congestion at 
the depots abroad. Tlmne were 69 r^ments of 
Infaatry of the line, with a total before the Great 
War of 148 battalions, some few consisting of 4 Int- 
talions, and the remainder of 2. But the cardi- 
nal principle of the new policy was localisation. It 
was anticipated that this would enoouiage recrnit- 
ing, and at the same time connect the army more 


closely vrith the people and t’ne land. When com- 
pleted in 1831 the scheme showed the country 
divided into territorial districts, each corniirising 
2 battalions of the line and 2 militia battalion-, 
together with the volunteer corps of the are.a. 
These troop-s foriiied adraini-trative brigades with 
fixed depots which served Ijoth as local centre-s for 
recruiting and as headquarters for the militia and 
permanent staff of volunteers. The two line bat- 
talions were linked together, one sending at home 
and the other abroad. Tlie=e, as well as the affiliated 
militia and volunteer battalions, weie renamed and 
renumbered by' territoral dUtncte The exceptions 
were the former 60th (now King's Royal Rifle 
Corps) and the old Rifle Brigade, in each of which 
the first four battalions were regulars, and the 
Cameron Highlanders, which liau but one line 
battalion. In place of the former regimental 
nnmbers, territorial designations were chosen, and 
each regiment recruits chiefly in the territory from 
which it takes its title, called the ‘Regiment^ 
District.’ The regimental db-tricts take tbdr 
number from the senior of the line battalioiu 
belonging to them, except in the case of the King's 
Royal Rifle Corps and Rifle Brigade ; and as they 
have no nnmljers, this has led to their district 
being called the Rifle Depot. 

In 1907 came the next great period of army 
reform. The Sontb African war and ihe serira 
of roval commissions and committees which it 
provoked had abundantly illustrated the necessity 
for changes. A scheme of reorganl-ation was put 
forward in 1904, but did not secure general accept- 
ance ; and on assuming coatiol of the War Office in 
1906, Mr Haldane pioceeded to reconstruct the 
entire military system with the aid of the newly 
created Geneial Staff. The military forces of the 
countrv os he found them were broadly divided 
into three lines. In the first line woe the regular 
army, composed of an army corps of 3 divisions at 
Aldershot, 6 other divisions, and 4 cavaliy brigades ; 
in all of these there were serious deficiences and an 
absence of organisation for war. In the second 
line was the militia, wbicb bad been grail nally 
brought into close dependence on the fir.'-t Ime. 
Not only hod the conditions of service been assimi- 
lated to those of ihe regular forces, hut recruits 
were enlisted and trained by regular officers ; 
facilities were freely granted to militia officers to 
obtain regnlar commissions, and bounties were 
offered to men on enlistment into the regular 
ranks. In these circumstances the militia was 
less a second line than an irregular addition to the 
first lina In the third line w ere the yeomanry 
and volunteers with every variety of organisation 
and training, and no assi^ed functions in peace or 
war The 3 lines were uncoordinated, in different 
stages of training and discipline, and with no 
uniform system of command or even of armameuts. 

This organisation was completely reniodeHed, 
while at the same time the principles of the Card- 
well system have been maintained and further 
developed. The new arrangement b of two lines 
closely connected, and each with a complete 
divisional organisation. The first liM, or expedi- 
tionary force, was composed of 6 divisioiis, each 
of 3 infantry brigades of 4 battalioDS ; S eonipamw 
of moniited infantry; 3 field companies of engi- 
neers ; 1 telegraph company ; 1 transport ami supply 
column ; 3 field ambnlan^ Besides these there 
are 4 cavalry brigades, and also amiy triwpe, con- 
sisting of airsqnaaroiiB, wirefess, balloon, signalling, 
and other cnnipanies. 

On niobilisaticai this force was raised to a total 
of 166,000 men by the addition of the reserve and 
the new speeii^ reserve. ( See the articles Miltti a, 
Ressbvs.) question of the reserve and the 
provision of an expansive power for the regnlar 
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tary college has been established at Kingston. The 
Australian Commonwealth had a permanent foice 
of about 1300, and citizen forces of 15,500 mihtia 
and 5000 volunteers. The tioops were also divided 
into the Garrison Force and tlie Field Force. 
There were in addition some 43,000 members of rifle 
dubs and 18,600 cadets. A Defence Bill enforcing 
compulsorj' service was reshaped, so as to secure 
general acceptance, hut the existing acts of 1903-4 
already imposed a liability to ser\ e in time of war 
on all between IS and 60 ; yet Australia rejected 
compulsion during the Great War. The number of 
males between those ages was 1,161,000. It is pio- 
posed to organise the forces so that they may be 
capable of easy expansion. A military college has 
been established at Sydney. New Zealand liad a 
force of approximately 20,000, oat of a white popu- 
lation of less than one million. The Defence Act 
of 1908 authorises the raising of a militia for all 
males between the ages of 17 and oo. This might be 
used to create a force of at least 150,000. In .South 
Africa, apart from the British garrison of 11,493, 
there were the following avail^le troops : Cape, 
€11 Mounted Rifles, 5466 volunteers. 1265 Mounted 
Police ; Natal, 2739 militia, 1006 Monnted Police, 
€567 members of rifle associations, 3487 cadets ; 
Transvaal, 10,000 volunteers, 4000 cadets. All of 
these forces overseas proved their power of ex- 
pansion by huge increases during the Gieat War. 
There are also various permanent forces maintained 
at particnlar stations, the provision for which is 
voted by the Imperial Parliament ^lalta has a 
garrison, which includes the local Rojal Malta 
Artillery. There are two battalions 'of Royal 
Artillery, distributed as local companies at Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Hong-lcong, and Singapore. The West 
Indian Regiment was disbanded in 1926, and the 
West African Regiment in 1928. 

Since the Egyptian tronbTes of 1882, there had 
been on English army of occupation of over 4000 
The numbers had usually been 6037 of all ranks, 
and to their upkeep the government of Egvpt made 
an annual contribution of £150,000. The native 
Egyptian arniv, thongh officered in the senior ranks 
by English oMcers, was totally distinct, and in 1882 
was entirely reorganised under a British general, 
as Sirdar. The extraordinary success of this re- 
organisation was shown by the series of brilliant 
campaigns, ending in the reconqnesc of the Sudan 
and the death of Mahdiam. It took no part in the 
fighting of the Great War. 

There has been a constant endeavour in recent 
years to improve the food, clothing, honsing, and 
general conditions of the soldier’s life, so as to bring 
them more into conformity with modem economic 
standards. It is satisfactory to note that the 
progress has been moral os well as material. 
Crime in the ranks tends to decrease, and the 
average stamp of recruit is undoubtedly of a higher 
type. Since 1906 enlistment has been for an elastic 
period — in the case of infantry of the line usually 
for 7 years, and part of an eighth if the man is 
serving abroad. Gratuities are granted to those 
living the colours, and after 21 years' service a pen- 
aioB may lie obtained^ The problem of the time- 
expired soldier has also received mucli attention. 
Under a ahort^ervice system the army is for many 
only a^ temporary career, to be followed by a return 
to civil employment. Their prospects have been 
greatly improved by various recent measures, snch 
as the tnstitation of a system of trade-training 
with the oolonts and the keeping of remsters of 
civU employment at all district headqnartera 
Certain occupations in the post-office, police force, 
and other departments are expressly reserved for 
them, and valuable work is idso performed by 
various private agencies and institutes. It was 
arranged to allot to the connty associations im- 


portant duties in connection with the care of re- 
servists and discharged soldiers. 

The great distinction between the Bnti-ii arijiy 
and that of nearly every other state in Europe is 
that the service is voluntarj’. The subjects ot the 
crown engage by free choice to serve in tbe army 
and reserve. The only form of compnlsory service 
— and that is in abeyance — is tne ballot for 
seivice in the militia; this, though still on the 
statnte-book, has not lieon enforced since 1S31. 

_ The number of men provided ioi has varied con- 
siderably in recent years. The average strength 
of the regular army at home and abroad w'as 
209,221 in 1890, 220,309 in 1S95, lose to 450,000 in 
1901-2 dming the South African war, and dioppe<l 
to 235,761 in 1903-4. The estaidisliinent of tiie 
regular army for 1910-11 was 255,438. Of this 
nnmber 184,200 were serving at home, 45.215 in 
the Colonies and Egyiit, and 75,6&4 in India. TLe 
composition of the home forces wb.s as follows : 


Cavalry .. 14,7(iJ 

Horse arid Field Artillery . .. . ..i?.lE5 

Garrison Artillery 13,696 

Engineers S.t'lO 

Infantry.. . ... .. .,S6,192 

Army Service Corps . . . ... 6,696 

Armi Medical Cor!'-, . 4,637 

Colonial ttiid JJaiite Indian Coii>s 

llepartiiiental Corj'^ 3,465 

Ariditional .. ... 1 ,650 

Permanent Staff-, &c .... -.537 

Staffs ami Dej.r.rtn.eDt3 3,152 

^Iiscelhrean-,. . , . . 1 445 
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The -tiengtli of the Special Reserve in March 
1910 wa- 69,341, and of the Territorial Fuice 
276,618, of all iank« All categoiiea increased 
greatly during the Great Wai, the total rising to 
over 5 nullions On peace arriving, steps were 
taken for reduction to the pre-war fignre. 

Foreign Armies.— Nations have tried atvaiions 
times a number of experiments in the kind of 
armies thev support, as dlstingnished from the 
strength oi thenn Roughly speaking, there are 
three different kinds, which* may be, however, and 
often are, foniid in combination in a single country. 
There is, first, the regular or standing army, coni- 

f >osed either entirely of men w'ho make tlie 'army a 
ife career, or of men who enlist for a spell vvnth 
the colours, followed by service in a reserve. Here 
ev’ery man becomes a fully trained soldier before 
leaving the colours. The second type may be 
called the militia system, under wiiich a man does 
onlv' a short continuous training, and is called up 
at intervals for a few weeks of camp. The third 
tv^pe corresponds to British teiiitorials, who liave 
no first spell of continuous training, bat do through- 
out the year a fixed number of drills. Herewith 
are given a few facts and statistics of the armies of 
foreim nations before the Great War, farther de- 
tails being given in relevant sections of the articles 
on the several countries 

Germany. — By the imperial constitntion of 
1871, the Prossiau ohhgation to serve in 
the army was extended to the whole empire 
The service in the standing army was 7 years, 
3 with the colours in the cavaiiv or horse 
artillery, and 2 in all the other branches, and 
the remainder with tbe active resCTve. After 
quitting the active itocrve, the soldier passed 5 
years in the landwehr and 7 in the reaerve, re- 
maining till hifi 39th year in it* second levy, and 
conclndmg with 6 years in ttie landstnrm. ‘ One- 
year volunteers ' were passed into tbe reserve at the 
end of tbmr first year, on condition of passiu" 
certain examinarions, and beariim the expense of 
their dotbiog, eqnipiaent, Sk. mr the year. In 
Gemua oq^anWthm the territorial system was 
carried ont thwoug^Iy. Ibe army consisted in 
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1914 of ‘first-line’ army corps, and comprised a 
peace strength of nearly 800,000 rank and file, ex- 
clnsive of one-year volunteers and extra- recruits, 
Tlie corps districts Avere divided into divisional and 
brigade districts, which were again subdivided into 
landwehr battalion districts, and these in tnm into 
company districts, so that every village liad its 
definite place. Each line regiment (3 battalions) 
drew its recruits from an allotted district, and 
passed its time expired men into the landwehr 
regiment {2 battalions ) of the same district. After 
the exemiitiona common to all conn tries hail been 
granted, the ballot allowed a margin of about 10 
per cent., those who drew the fortunate numbeis 
passing at once into the Ersatz reserve, which 
received no training in peace-time, but would lie 
>.‘alled on to replace casualties in the field. The 
inilitaiy" strength npon mobilisation was estimated 
<it a total of 4,200, OuO trained men. 

Fiance . — A law passed in 1872 enacted tliat every 
Frenchman, with a few specified e\ceptions, unless 
serving in the navy, was liable to pei-sonal service 
in the army, and forbade suhstitation. The period 
of liability under a law of 1903 extends to 2 years 
m the active army, increased to 3 years in 1912; 11 
years in the reserve of the active army ; 6 years in 
the territorial army ; and 6 years in the reserve 
of the territorial army. In 1909 the effectives with 
the colours were estimated at 22,000 officers and 
about 600,000 men. The forces were organised into 
21 army corps in 1912, exclusive of the Paris and 
Tonis garrisons The infantry of the active army 
consisted of about 376,000 men, the cavalry of 
67,300, and the artillery (which was reorganise in 
1912) of £^,500; the other arms numbered about 

60.000. It m estimated that the French army, 
with its various reserve and tei ritoiial forces, in- 
cluded 3,500,000 men on a war footing, and that 

4.000. 000 untrained men might he einlx^ied, all of 
w'hom were needed in the Great War. The French 
colonial army comprised 6 brigades of infantry, 12 
batteries of field artillery, 6 mountain batteries, 
rmd 12 garrison batteries. There were also forces ! 
in Madagascar, W. Africa, and Martinique, and in 
Indo-Cbina some 34,000 infantrj^ 

Austria . — The military forces of the Anstro- 
Hnngarian monarchy were divided into the standing 
aumy, the landwehr, and the landstarm. All sub- 
jects were liable to service, and those exempted on 
physical grounds paid a fine proportionate to their 
means. In principle every qualified man through- 
out the monarchy was liabfe from bis nineteenth 
year, and must serve 3 years with the colours, 7 in 
the rcMrve, 2 in the r^erve of the landwehr, and 
then till his 42d birthday in the landsturm, from 
which, in time of war, men might be drafted into 
the landAvehr; men who hod passed through 
the regular army were liable for service in the 
Iwdsturm as officers or non commissioned officers 
till the age of sixty. In practice, however, fiiuancial 
considerations caused the division of recruits into 
three classes : about 95,000 annually formed the first 
class, trained as above ; nearly 10,000 were drawn to 
supply the Ersatz reserve ; and all the remainder 
pas^ at once into the landwehr, there to serve 
their twelve years. _ The standing army was under 
tlm control of the Minister of War for the monarchy, 
while the Lindwehr Avaa controlled bv the Austrian 
Md Hungarian Ministers of National Defence. 
Thm common or active armv comprised 488 bat- 
talions _of infantry, 252 squadrons of cavalrv’, and 
proportionate artillery, which was frequently in- 
ereai^ It was organis^ in 16 army corps, with 6 
divisions and 34 infantry divisions, to each 
m 'which was attached a corresponding landwehr 
di^SKMU The peace strength was 472,000 officers 
•Dd mra, and war strength about 4,3^,000. 

Sussia. — Uxuvecaal liability' bo service was first 


established in 1870, but, although prohibited, the 
purchase of exemption w'as commonly permitted. 
The period of service was 4 years in the active 
arni}’^ (one on furlough), 14 yeais in the reserve, 
and 5 in the Opmtschenie or militia. The 
Russian military forces were composed of 
regular and irregular troops, and militia, only 
called out to lepel invasion. Every man not 
mcluded in the army or reserve belonged to the 
militia up to liis 43d year. The countiy Avas 
divided into 13 niilitaiy districts, Avith sub-districts 
and ‘circles,’ as in Germany. The irregular troops 
Avere supplied b}' the Cossacks, Avho gave military 
service in lien of taxes, and comprised about 150,000 
men, chiefly cavalry. There Avere 29 army corps in 
Enrope, 3 in the Caucasus, 2 in Turkestan, and 5 
in Siberia. The peace stiength was about 1,300,000. 
At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, the 
war strength of the Russian active army was 
about 67,800 officers and 3,426,000 men. The 'total 
war strength was estimated at nearly 6,000,000. 

Hal ?/. — The Sardmian laAv of conscription forms 
the basis of the Italian military system, and all 
are liable from 20 to 40. Substitution is alloAved in 
the case of brothers, and one-year volunteers are 
accepted. Contingents aa ere divided by lot into three 
classes, one going to the permanent army, a second 
enjoying unlimited furlough, and the third passing 
to tne militia. In practice the soldier passed 2 
years in the lanks, then 6 in the reserve on furlough, 
4 years in the mobile militia, and 7 in the tenitorial 
militia. There were 12 army corps, and under the 
reorganisation of 1909 theie shonlu he 344 battaliona 
of infantiy, 145 si^uadrons of cavalry, and 24 regi- 
ments of field artillerj^ The w'ar strength of the 
forces Avas given aa over 3 millions, Avilh some three- 
quarters of a million in first line, but aU outside the 
latter Avere little trained or not at all. 

United States . — At the commencement of 1861 
the United States army consisted of only about 
14,000 regular troops. In various successive levies 
by the president during the civil war (1861-65), 
as many as 2,653,062 men had been called, out 
— nearly one-fourtb of the entire population of 
the Northern States. After the war tne standing 
army was steadily diminished; a law passed in 
June 1874 providea that the army at no time might 
exceed 25,000 enlisted men. Daring the war with 
Spain, however, 219,035 volunteers were enrolled 
and the regular army aggregated 65,682; total, 
274,717.^ And by the Keoiganisation Bill of 1^1, 
the maximum enlisted force was increased to 100,000 
men. The anthorised establishment, being fixed at 
lOOjOW, was reduced to 80,000 for 1910. The 
organised militia was contributed by the various 
states, and was then in a state of transition ; by a 
laAV of 1908 it was reconstituted on the lines of the 
r eg nlar army and made liable for service abroad. 
When the United States entered the Great War it 
adopted conscription, and had at once a possible of 14 
millions of recruits. These were called up a million 
at a time, and when fairly trained wei e shipped to 
Europe at the rate of 30,000 a week in British ships. 

Jirpan. — The military development of Japan, 
falls mto three perioils — the feudal from which she 
emerged in 1873 ; the period of foreign tutelagei, 
Avhich ended with the China- Japanese Avar of 1894 ; 
and the present, in which she possesses an effective 
and mobile modem army, admirably equipped from 
her own arsenals and manufacturing establishments. 
The anny, which was victorious over Russia in 1904, 
had been organised on the German model, with the 
aid of highly skilled German ofiScers, and was 
larMly increased. Service is compulsory on all 
males between the ages of 17 and 40, but actnat 
service does not begm till 20. Each man serves 
3 y^rs ( 2 for infantiy ) with the colours out of a 
total of 7i passed in the standing army and its 
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reserve, followed by lU years in the second reserve 
and 2§ years in the territorial array. The estab- 
lishment of the standing army was raised to 600,000, 
■with total war strength nearly 2 millions. 

China. — Under a progressive scheme of reor- 
ganisation, instituted in 1905, the Chinese mili- 
taiy forces weie acquiring consistency and unity. 
There were to be a first line and reserves, and 
ultimately it was pioposed to create 37 divisions 
of all arms, with a strength of 28,000 officers and 
430,000 men. Seivice was voluntary, and training 
was conducted by Japanese officera ; but politi- 
cal disturbances, amounting to civil war, ruined 
national organisations. 

Of tlie other military powers of the world the 
folloiving were the conditions of service and the 
approximate strength in 1909 : 

Belgium, voluntary — peace establishment 43,000, 
but strength much less ; war 169,000. 

Denmark, national militia — peace 13,830 ; war 
stated to be 120,000. 

Greece, compulsory service from 19 to 55 — peace 
30,000 ; war 70,000, intended ultimately to be 
200 , 000 . 

Netherlands, militia, part voluntary, part com- 
pulsory, under new military system — peace 64,000 ; 
WOT 157,000 ; army of Dntcli East Indies 40,000. 

Norway, national militia, compulsory from IS to 
60 — peace 30,000; Aiar, nominal, 150,000. 

Portugal, conscription — peace 31,000 ; war 250,000 

Spain, conscription, reorganisation of 1907 — efiec- 
tive of 80,000, and total armed strength of 500,000. 

Sweden, militia, part voluntary, part compulsory, 
under scheme of reorganisation begun in 19t31 — 
peace 64,000 ; war 450,000, rising to 600,000 in 1914. 

Switzerland, national militia, universal and com- 
pulsory from 17to48 — 205,000and300,0001andstnrni. 

Turkey, being reorganised under the direction of 
German officers, jirobable strength nearly 1,000,000. 

Bnlgaria, universal and compulsory from IS to 
46— peace 58,000 ; war 400,000, out of a population 
of 4,500,000. 

Montenegro, tribal militia, nominal war strength 


50,000. 

Romania, univei^l and compulsory from 21 to 
46— pe^e W,000 ; war stated as 650,000. 

Serbia, univers^ and compulsory from 18 to 60 — 
peace average 25,000 ; ■war, potential, 300,000. 
Argentine Republic, ■wax 250,000. 

Brazil, peace 30,000 ; war 50,000. 

Chile, 94.000. 

Mexico, nominal war strength 84,500, to be in- 


creased to 250,000, 

Persia, after the Great War, a small growing 
regular ai my under British officeis, and a cavalry 
and infantry militia. 

Siam, universal training, standing force 6000, 

Army Administration. — Tbe whole of the 
operations connected with the raising, clothing, 
paying, maintaining, and controlling of an army 
are inclnded in the term army administration. The 
sovereign has the supreme command of the British 
army, and controls it in every way through the 
Secretary of Scate for War, who is responsible to 
parliament fmr bis own acts and for the advice he 
gives. This Secretary is tbe head of the War Office 
(see War), and is assisted by two nnder-secretaiies, 
one permanent, the other {Hurliamentary but sit- 
ting in a difiezent House firom bia chief. The 
sovereign’s orders alTecting organisation, entry 
into and retirement from the service, promotion, 
alterations in conditions of service, or, in fine, any 
fundamental matter of agreemmit between the 
sovereign and the soldier, are communicated by 
‘Royal Warrants’ signed bv the Permanent Under- 
secretary for War, and published when necessary. 
These warrants are previously published in the 
‘Army Circulars,’ a monthly issue of orders (signed 


tlie same functionary ) dealing T^dtli mmute de- 
tails of allowances, supplies, arms and stores of all 
kinds — in fact, anyexpenditure of money or material. 
Army Circulars are supplementary to the ‘ Kevised 
Army Regulations,’ anti are incorporated in tiiose 
books when a new edition is published. Orders 
connected with the pe.T^rjnml of the army, and not 
involving expenditure, such as training, discipline, 
medals, rewards, special promotions, ^’c., are pul>- 
lished in monthly pamphiets called ‘Army Older,-,’ 
signed bv the ailjutant-geneial of the army. Thej* 
are supplementary to the ‘ King’s Regulations and 
Orders foi the Army,’ By tne ‘Army Regula- 
tions ’ and the ‘ King’s Regulations,’ everything 
connected w’itli army administration is determineil 
In 1895, on the retirement of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge from the post of cominander-in -clilef, a 
partial reorganisation of the War Office was 
carried through, by which the subordination of 
commander -in -chief (as well as of adjntant- 
general, quartermaster-general, director of artil- 
lery, and inspector of fortifications) to the Secre- 
tary of State was clearly defin^ The War 
Ofhee continued to be the medinm through which 
the Secretary of State exercised his functions as 
administi ator of the niilitaiy system and minister 
responsible to the crown for the efficiency of the 
forces. Till 1904 he was advised principally by tbe 
commauder-in-cliief, ■adto exeici^ general com- 
mand over the military foices at home and abroad, 
issued army order-s, held yieriodical inspections, and 
controlled the military depaitneiit of the army. 
The coinmander-in-chief was as‘;isteii by the atlju- 
taat-general, the director-general of moinlisation 
and military intelligence, the military seeretniy, 
the quaitermaster-general, and the inspector-general 
of forti I i cations, director-geneial of ordnance, and 
the director-genei-al of tbe army medical depart- 
ment The financial secretary reviews and super- 
vises the expenditure generally, and advises the 
Secretary of State on questions of army expenditi^. 

A more fundamental reoiganisation or the War 
Office was effected on the recommendations of a 
committee presided over by Lord Esher, which 

S resented its report in three successive parts in 
anuary, February, and March 1905. Among the 
reforms insisted on were the immediate creation of 
an Army Council of seven members, ■udth defined 
duties ; the abolition of the office of commander- 
in-chief ; the appointment of an Inspector-general 
of the Forces ; and the strengthening of the already' 
existing Committee of Defence. .A.11 the members 
of the new Army Council were appointed, and tte 
office of commander-in-chief ceased to exist within 
fourteen days of the issue of tbe report. The pre- 
rogative powers of the crown, prenously exercised 
by tbe Secretary of State and other prineipaJ offieera, 
were now vested in the Army Council-^ The de- 
signation of the iiiemlers and the distribatkHi of 
dnties are aa follows : (a) Secretary of State (the 
minister responsible to the crown and parliament 
for all tbe business of the council) ; (6) Ist Milita^ 
Member, the Chief of the Impei^ General Sta^ 
controls the General Staff ( Q-y- ,)» ffirecta militaiy 
policy in all its branches, mobilisation, and opera- 
tions of war, intelligence, training, manceuvres, 
and the higher education of officers; ( c ) 2d Military 
Member, the Adjutant-general, 
ing and discipline), rewards, peaice regulations ; (o) 
3d Military Member, tha QQartermabter-geMral, 
supplies, remounts, transport; (fi) 4th Military 
Member, the Master-general^ of Ordnance, arma- 
ment, fortificatHHis, ammunition, and for the most 
part (since 1927, in ctmsMUonoe of mechanisation) 
teanspori vdiiclm ; (/} Civil Member, ^e Pariia- 
meniary Under-aecrefiaiy of State, ciril bnemess 
tl^ti finance, and ^e Territorial Force ; ig) 
Flimnciai Meaber, the Financial Secretary, esti- 
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luate^, loans, ex][^ndituie, accounts and audit. 
The Permanent Tjnder-secret<iry of State for ^^ar 
is Secietaryof the Aimy Council. The Committee 
of Imperial Defence repiesents the previous Com- 
mittee of Defence (originally a coiiiiuittee of the 
cabinet only;, tlie Joint Nav al and Slilitaiy Defence 
Committee, and the Colonial Defence Committee, 
vvincli it &upe.?.eded in accoidance vvath the recom- 
iiienilaiions made by Lord Esher and his colleagues. 
Its functions are 'advisory only, and it ha-, no 
executi V e po\ver.>. A permanent nucleus is pi ovided 
tlirougli the .secretary and the as'lstiint-secietari^. 
Their duties are to consider all questions of imperial 
defence, from the point of view of the navy, the 
mUitarv and air forces, India, and the Colonies ; 
toolftain and collate information from the Admir- 
alty, War Office, India Office, Colonial Office, and 
other departiiients of state ; to prepare any docu- 
ments required by the Prime- inmister and the 
Defence Committee, anticipating their needs as 
far as pos&iMe ; to fnrniah sut h advice as the com- 
mittee may a^k for in regard to defence questions 
involving mote than one department of state; 
and to keep adequate records lor the use of the 
cabinet of the day and of its successors. By these 
means the government of the day is enabled to 
co-ordinate the •work of the army and navy and 
to maintain a continuity of policy. The committee 
itself is a fluctuating body, but normally consists 
of the Prinie-niinister, Secretaries of State, Ist 
Lord of the Admiralty, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
1st Sea Lord and Director of Naval Intelligence, 
Chief of Impenal General Staff and Director of 
Military Operations, togethei with other persons 
flpeciallyqualified to give as-jistance of a permanent 
or temporary nature according to the particular 
problems under discussion. The responsibility for 
policy rests ■with the Prime-minister, The com- 
mittee holds frequent meetings, and in 1909 it 
held consultations with the representatives of the 
dominions who attended the Imperial Defence 
Conference. Various sub committees have been 
formed to deal with different branches of the com- 
mittee's work. Lord Esher’s committee further ad- 
vised the appointment of an Inspector-geneial of 
the Forces. His duties consisted of reviewing and 
reporting nmn the practical results of the poficv of 
the Army Council ivithin the financial limits laid 
down by the cabinet. His field of action covered 
tbe 'whole United Kingdom and those portions of 
the empire where troops under tbe control of tbe 
home government were stationed. He had to form 
& judgment, either personally or through his s'tafi^ 
on the efficiency of officers and men, on the handling 
of troops, on the standard and system of training, 
on the Buitability of equipment, and generally on 
all that affected the readiness of the forces for war. 
Directly under him as part of liia staff were inspec- 
tors of horse and field artillery, garrison artillery, 
engineers, and medical services, and a staff-officer 
for cavalry. 

The business of the "War Office is mainly con- 
ducted through a series of permanent committees 
and boards. In addition to the Army Council, 
which controls the general administration of the 
army, there is the Imperial General Staffi oigani^ 
under orders of 1906 and 1909, with a central 
establishment at the War Office of specially qualified 
o^ers, appointed to study strategy, plan cam- 
paigus, collect intelligence, and thereby promote 
continuity of policy and uniformity of pnnciples 
throughout the empire. Tlie General Staff in com- 
mands and district farther assists in seeing that 
tbe preseribed policy is carried out and that military 
effimwcy la secured. The Selection Board, composed 
of the military members of tbe Army Council and 
gen« 1 ^ officers commanding in chief, selects for 
cmnmaAds and for special promotion. The Teiri- 


toi ial Force is represented by an Advisorj' Council, 
with the ParliaiJientary ITnder-secretary a-s presi- 
dent and tbe Director-general of the Tei-ritorial 
Force as vice-piesideut, and a number of specially 
qualified officers and other persona. Among other 
committees may be mentioned those on Aeionautica, 
Military Education, MecbanicalTiansport, Mobilisa- 
tion, and Spiritual and Moral Welfare of the Army. 

Akmy Agent, a pei-son appointed by govern- 
I ineiit to receiv e the pay of army officers and to act 
as their banker. Regimental officers diaw their 
pay monthly in advance, staff and departmental 
officers in arrear, fioni the agent, who receives it 
from government when due, and depends for re- 
mnneiation on the officers’ private banking business 
and the use of tlieii pay for the month. Eveiy 
legiment has an agent named in the Army List 

Army Corps, a miniature army composed of all 
arms of the service, under the comniaud of a field- 
inaishal or general, aud complete with every 
lequisite appliance for war. The strength almost 
universally throughout Europe is from 30,000 to 
40,000 men After the South African wax an 
organisation of the British aimy in axiny corps was 
partially effected, but Lord Esher’s committee con- 
aeinnedT the system, and it was finally abandoned 
in 1907 as unsuitable to tbe military needs of the 
empire. 

ARMY Discipline is maintained by the adminis- 
tration of military law as consolidated in the Army 
Act of 1881, which incorporates the main provisions 
of the Mutiny Act (q.v.J, and the Article of War 
(q.v.), and is brought into force, and amended, 
if necessaxj-, each year by tbe Army Annual Act. 
This last act also specifies the number of men to 
be maintained, and tbe price to be paid in billets 
daring the ensuing year ; it must be passed before 
tbe 30th April, ou which date the previous act 
lapses, Militaiy law is regulated by the Rules 
of Procedure and King’s Regulations, and by it 
the soldier is governed in peace and in war, 
at all times and in all places. It provides for 
iiimor breaches of discipline by the power of sum- 
mary punishment (with a maximum of twenty-eight 
days’ detention ) vested in eveiy commanding officer, 
and for graver offences by the constitntion of courts- 
martial with powers of sentence varjung, according 
to the rank and number of tbe officers composing 
thein, from forty-two days’ imprisonment to penm 
servdtnde and death. The punishment of detention 
wp introduced in 1906 to relieve soldiers guilty of 
minor offences from the stigma and militaiy con- 
sequences of imprisonment. On the abolition of 
flogging, aggravated offences on active service were 
made subject to ‘field punishment’ in accordance 
with roles laid down, and the power to award this 
was later extended to all officers on active service. 
There is no appeal from the sen'tence of a com- 
manding officer, but in most cases a soldier has 
the option of being tried by a court-martial. Tbe 
sen’tence of a court-martial requires first to be 
confirmed by a prescribed authority. From it there 
is strictly no appeal, but it may be mitigated or 
remitted ^ His Majesty or an authoi'ised officer. 

Akmy estimates, — ^Early each year tbe War 
Office sends to the Treasury a series of accounts, 
setting forth the probable cost of everything 
requir^ for the penod from April 1 to March 31 
following. These accounts are called the Army 
Estimates In preparing them the Secretary of 
State for War applies to the beads of all the 
departments under him for detailed accounts of 
their probable requirements, submits them to 
the Treasury, and, if approved, to tbe House of 
Ckimmons. 

In the United States annual reports are for- 
warded ^ heads of departments to the Secretary ^ 
War, ana are referred by the preaideat to congress. 
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whose daty it is to examine the details of the 
estimate, and appropriate from the public funds 
the sum voted. 

Army List, a list issued monthly, bj* authority 
of the War Oilice, of all cnmiiiLssioned and wanant 
officers of the British auny, including the Royal 
Marines, the Indian army, the fecial Re&erve, 
Territorial Force, and Officers’ Training Corps, 
whether on full or half pay ; together with a list of 
the headquarters staff at the War Office, and of the 
staff of each general officer’s command at home, in 
India, and in the Crown Colonies, and of the various 
educational, manufacturing, and other establish- 
ineuts, the members of Teintorial Force county 
associations, and other information. A full index, 
an obituary, a list of the changes gazetted during 
the past month, and of the last is'^ue of roy«S 
warrants, army circulars, and general orders, 
complete the work. A similar but larger volume 
is issued quarterly by the War Office, in which, 
besides the lists of each reriment, the officers of 
the army are also arranged on a senioritv list, 
with the dates of their commissions and birtlh, and 
an account of their war services. 

_ In the United States a similar annnal publica- 
tion, the Official Anuj Regisier, is issued by order 
of the Secretary of 'W ar, and includes a list of the 
officers, Avith notices of their services 

Army Medical Service —In the British army, j 
lieutenant is the giade in which an officer enteia ! 
the Royal Army Medical Coips on probation, 
becoming later a captain. After twelve years’ 
service, three abroad, he becomes a inajor^ and 
then lieutenant-colonel at twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, eight abroad ; then in succession colonel and 
major-general, A captain or lieutenant would be 
attach^ to eveiy regiment or battalion on active 
service, and majors would have charge of the field- 
hospitals and Dearer -companies. In peace-time 
officeis of the Royal Army IMedical Corp are not 
a.s a rule attached to units, bntliave medical charge 
of several regiments, or of the district hospital. 
There are also dental surgeons — lieutenants, 
eaptaius, and maJoi'S. 

On active service, every battalion, battery, 
cavalry regiment, or other unit would have a 
medical officer from the Royal Ainiy Medical Corps 
attached, assisted by a corporal and four privates 
from the same corps. The battalion itsejf provides 
16 stretcher-bearers and a squad trained in sanitary 
duties to act as sanitary police. Other units have 
a similar proportionate organisation. In the field 
there would m a medical personnel of 384 of all 
ranks to each cavalry division, and 700 to each 
infantry division, but varying greatly with the 
nature of climate and campaign. The total strength 
for 1910-11 was 4637, increased thirtyfold in the 
Crreat War. The duties of medical officers include 
trainiug stretcher-bearers and sanitary police, puri- 
fmg the water-supply, and preveutin® disease. 
The collection and removal of the sick and wounded 
from the battlefield is carried out by field-ambu- 
lanc^ which both give first-aid and act as temporary 
hospitals. There are 3 to each division and 1 to 
each mounted brigtule. The iufontry field-ambu- 
lance has a personnel of 10 officers and 220 rank and 
file with drivers and transport, and provides for 
150 patients. The link between the field-ambu- 
lances of a division and the hospitals at fffie base 
is provided by a special mobile unit, the clearing 
hospital, with a personnd of 85 and provision for 
200 patients. Stationau^ hospitals along the routes 
of evacuation are ffimished witih 200 beds each, 
and TOneral h<Kpitals at the base with beds. 
This department also includes convalescent depots, 
ambnlance-tr^s, and ho&pltal-ships. The Queen 
Alexandra Imperial Nursing Service also been 
reotganised ; it comprise a matron-in-cbiefjTOatzons, 


bisters, staff-nnrses, and ordeilios Tit medical 
department of the Indian army is stpaiately 
organi.seu. 

Army Pay Department.— This deprt rme:!! 
was, on the leconimendation of Loid E-rbers 
committee, absoibed mto a new Aini;^ Account^ 
Department. The financial secretary is it'- repre- 
sentative at the War Office, and is responsible foi 
the preparation of tlie army estimates. In 1010 
the uepaitijient was divided, tiie audit duties being 
retransferred to the War Office, and an Army Pay 
Department being constituted for army pay ser 
rices. The directing staff are classified a,'^ command 
accountants, group accountants, and aecun.ntants 
The officei sof the Army Pay Department reta.ii their 
military rank and titles, and are classified a® chief 
pav-master, stafFpay masters, p.ay masters. Thedutiea 
of the Accounts Department comprise the issue and 
pay of allowances, the receipt and msbui'semeiit of all 
nionev for military purposes, examination and audit 
of all military accounts, and advising the major 
general in charge of administration (see .Staff) 
on all questions connected with finance. In each 
command there is an audit office under tlie im- 
mediate charge of the chief accountant, with three 
accountants as deputy, for district services, and as 
cashier respectively ; and there are offices nnder 
accountants at convenient centres for regimental ser- 
vices. Tiie legimental paj master no longer exists. 

Army Schools comprise only those for the 
5-chool-tuition of feoldiers ami their chiltiieu. Under 
Military Schools will be found {be Staff College, 
the School of Military Engineering at Cliaxhntn, the 
School of Musketiy at Hythe, (TaFiis-Mii Ck'-se-!, 
and the Royal Military College .at SandhnT=d ; and 
under Artillery, the Royal Militaiv Academy, 
the Military College of Science, and the Depart- 
ment of .\rtiilery Studies, all at Woolwich, 
with the School "of Gunnery at Shnebnryness. 
Chelsea Hospital is an asylum for veterans, not 
a school of instruction. The Duke of York's Roy al 
Military J^hool { now at Dover), and the Qneen 
Victoria School at Dunblane, are orphanages for 
soldiers’ children, not necessarily involving a 
military career for them. The Royal Hibernian 
School was abolished in 1924. In 192u the in- 
spectois of army schools and soldiers of the Corps 
of Army Schoolmasters were transferred to the new 
Army Educational Corps. Appointments (from 
September 1923) are made by a Board of Selec- 
tion, consisting of the Deputy Director of Staff 
Duties (Education), two nieiiil»ers nominated 
by the Ciiief of the Impel ial General Stafi, and 
two by tbe President oi the Board of Edn^ion. 
Canditlates for commissioned rank are reqnired to 
undergo a year’s course at an aimy schixrf of edu- 
cation, and obtain at the end of it a diploma in 
edncation. For this course (in general) th^ are 
selected after an interview fiom conimiffiioiied 
officers of not less than one year’s service who bold 
a university honours degree, and from warrant 
officers of the Army Educational Corps wto^ pass 
an examination. Candidates for non-^mraissionetl 
rank may be serving soldiers holding a special 
armv certificate, or civilians holding an equivalent 
certificate. They will be required to undergo a 
course of tw’o terms at an army school _ of edu- 
cation ; but certificated teacbere wid certain tAhers 
are normally exempt- All appointments are subject 
to a year’s probation. . , 

Recruits are examined after enlisting, and are 
classified. All non-commissioned tffifcers and men 
must attend acboel dll they obtain a i^econd-class 
certificate of edueatfam, without which they are 
not promoted to swgwmt's rank ; while a first-class 
certificate ia raqniiw h^cae a ooldier can be re- 
eomwended W a eomnaisBion. Wliere there are 
no for attending civilian schools, aoldiem’ 
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children are tanght by members of the Army Eda- 
eationol Corps, and by army sciioohmstresses- 

The Roval Army Service Corps, ’which has 
under its care the transport and supply depart- 
ments, will l>e found described lu the article COii- 
MIS3AEIAT. 

The Royal Army Ordnance Corps, under the 
Master -general of t!ie Oidnance, is charged with 
tlie pioviJing, care of, and issuing of all uiilitaiy 
stores, aiiiiiiunition, clothing, telegraph, telephone, 
and ■wireless apparatus, and countless otlier field 
necessaries The corps consists of a niajor-geneial, 
and four clashes of subordinate ofiicers, of w hom thei e 
were alxint 120 before the Great Wai, in command 
of some ISOO warrant officer's, non-coniinissioiied 
officers, and rank and file, distiilmted in companies. 
In the war the corps increased aliout fcwentj times. 


Amongst the nuiuerous articles on inilitaiy sub- 
jects in tiii>5 v\ork will be found . 
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Arm J-WOjrm, a name applied to the law te of a 
small fly {Sciwu ualitaris) occurring in northern 
Europe and in the United States. The maggots 
collect in millions, in hands many feet in length, 
sit inches or so in breadth. The name is also 
apijlied to the caterpillars of Leucania miipuncata, 
which do great haim to grass and com in the United 
States, and migrate m great bands in search of fooil 
and for other reasons. 

Arnaboldl, Alessandro (1S27-9S), Italian 
lyric poet, born at Milan, studied law at Pavia, 
and was till 1873 an official of the coiuniune of 
Thereafter he lived in retirement in the 
neighbourhood, and gave himself np to literature. 
By his first collection of Fcm (1872) he at once 
gained the reputation of a great poet, but failed to 
retain it. He published also N%wi Ferw (1888). 

ArnaU Etienne (1794-1872), French actor, 
born at Menlan (Seine-et-Oise), was a soldier and 
button-maker before he took to the stage. Unsuc- 
cessful in tragedy, lie made his name in comic parts, 
and acted^near half-a-centuiy in the Vaudevilfe and 
otiier Paris theatres. He published some verse. 

Arnaldus TillanoYaniiSt or de Villa Nova 
an alcheimst, physician, and astrologer, probably 
of Spanish origin, luay have been born about 1235 
He lived in Aragon, Paris, and Sicily, and died in 
1313 on his w'ay to Avignon to treat Clement IV., 
who had .sent for him. He -wrote on medicine, 
alchemy, and religion, and was suspected of heresv! 

.%riiason« Jon (1819-88), ‘the Grimm of icV- 
IiLud, Iwm lit Reykjavik, was long national libra- 
rian. His great collection of Icelandic legends 
(1862-64) has l>eeii translated bv Powell and 
Magnusson f 1864-66 ). 

Bohemia, on the Elbe, 17 miles 
* Gitscfain has an interesting old ratliaus 
ami textile, metal, and paper iudustnea ; pop. 4000. 

AfBafid, AEsiiN E. See Claeetie ( J ules ). 
ArttAnd, Francois Thomas Marie de Bacd- 
LAHD D, French writer, was bom in Paris, 16th 


September 1718. Heearlj attractedVoltaire’s atten- 
tion. In 1748-50 he coiiesponded -with Frederick 
the Great, who called him to Berlin in 1760, de- 
signated him Voltaire’s successor, and otherwise 
showeil such faiour as to excite the jealousy- 
ami active hostility of Voltaiie. Aftei some stay 
in Dresden, he retained to Paris in 1755. Besides 
tragedies and poems, he ivvote a long series of 
romances -udiich were admired by Ronsseau, and 
■'veie very popular in their time. His later life 
was spent in poveity. He was imprisoned dui-ing 
the Terroi ; and died in Paris, 9th November 1805. 

Arnand) Henri ( 1641-1721 ), pastor and mili- 
taiy leader of the \Valdenses, wrote in exUe at 
Schonlierg his famous Eistoire de la Mentrie des 
Vaudois dans lew s ValUes (1710). 

Arnauld, Antoine (1560-1619), the greate=5t 
advocate of his time in France, won a -wide- 
celebrity by his zealous defence of the university 
of Paris against the Jesuits in 1594. — His eldest 
son, Robert Arnauld d’Andilly (1588-1674), 
quitted the world foi Port-Royal des Champs, 
and published translations of Josephus, Augus- 
tine, and St Teresa. — The advocate’s twentieth 
son, Antoine (1612-94), ‘the gieat Amanld,’ 
studied at the Sorbonne, became doctor and 
priest, and, living mostly in seclnsion, became 
famons for his brilliant controversial -wiitings, 
mainly against the Jesuits and in defence of the 
Jansenists. He became the religious director of 
the nuns of Port-Royal des Chains, the convent 
of which his sister -was abbess. Heie he and his 
friends, Pascal (q.v.), Nicole, and other ‘Port- 
Royalists' living near him, produced many hooks, 
inclndiu" treatises on grammar, geometrj>-, and 
logic. He also -wrote in defence of tranantetotia* 
tion and agsmst Calvinism. Under Jesuit influ- 
ence, the King issued an order for his arrest. 
Amanld hid tomself for some time, hat finally 
withdrew to Brussels, where he died. His works 
■R'ere published in 45 vola (1775-83). — His sister, 
Marie-Ang£lique ( 1591-1661), was made abbess 
of Port-Royal at eleven, ultimately reformed the 
convent by her holy example and severe discipline, 
resigned, and returned -to be prioress under her 
sister Agnes (1593-1671). — Their niece, la Mere 
Akgelique (1624-84), the daughter of Robert, 
became a nun at Port-Royal, was snccesaively sub- 
prioress and abbess ; and during the persecution of 
the Port-Royalists, sustained by her heroic courage 
the spirits of the sis-terhood and their friends. See 
books by F. Martin (1873) and A.K.H. (1905), and 
Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Eoyal {4th ed. 6 volk 1878). 

Arnanlt, Antoine Vincent (1766-1834), was 
bom _in_ Paris, suffered fo-or yeais’ exile as an 
Imperialist (1815-19), and died secretary of the 
Academy. A rigid classicist, he produced seven 
dramas — ^the best Les Vinitiens (1799), but all 
inferior to his Fables et Poisies (1812), and Souve- 
nirs d^un Sexag6naire { 1833 ). 

AruantSf R Turkish name for Albanians. 

Arndt, Ernst Moritz, German p^t and 
patriot, was bom in the then Swedish island of 
Riigen, 26th December 1769. The son of a former 
ser^ he was trained with a view to the church at 
Stralsund, Greifswald, and Jena; hut in 1806 he 
became professor of History at Greifswald. His 
history of serfdom in Pommem and Riigen (1803) 
led to its abolition ; and in hia Geist der Zeit 
(1807) he attacked Napoleon -with such boldness 
that, after the battle of Jena, he had to take 
refnge in Stockholm. He was able to r^ume 
his functions at Greifawald in 1810 ; but he re- 
signed the folio-wing year, in order to become 
an active co-operator with the minister Stein 
in^ stin-ing np the national feeling of Germany- 
His songs, poems, and fugitive -writings, foU of 
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energy and fire, contributed not a little to rouse 
nnd austain the spirit of Germany before and daxing 
the war of liberation. His famous song, Was ist des 
Deutschen Vaterlaivd ? and many others, are sun" 
Tvherever German is spoken. In 1817 he married 
a sister of Schleiermacher s, and in 1818 became 
professor of Historj" in the new univ'ersitj' of Bonn ; 
but, aiming steadily at constitutional reforms, he 
was suspended in 1819 for participation in so-called 
‘demagogic movements,’ and was not restored till 
1840 He was elected a member of the German 
national assembly in 1848, but retired from it in 
1849. He returned to Bonn, and continued in his 
fugitive writings to advocate the views of the 
German national party. Vigorous in mind and 


environs are exceedingly picturesque,^ fur m icg a 
favourite residence of merchants of the tow 
Countries. Among its most remarkable bailtiiii”-! 
are the ‘great church,’ with interesting monn- 
ments, and the town-ball, whose grotesque carvinj.? 
have gained for it the name of ‘De\irs house.’ 
Sir Philip Sidney died in 153G at Arnhem ; in 
1813 the town was taken by the Prussians. Pop. 
(1930 ) 78,234. 

Arnliein £aild» the peninsular northern pro- 
jection of the Northem Territory of Australia, so 
called from the sliip of the Dutch navigators who 
discovered land here in 1618, 

.4riii. See Buffalo. 


bodjj belov^ ^d-xa^red by the .hole Gen,..n | 

he. died at the age of| Montana), 

nmety, 29th Jan^ 1860. His wor^ compr^ am 

account of the Shetland and Orkney Islands { 1826); | Tr>hnr.*>n fnrmprlv 

numerous political addresses to the German nation ; 
some rolnmes of reminiscences ; ard his poems. 

See his letters edited by Langenberg i 1878 ), and 
Meisner (1S92), and Lives in German oy Baiir (new 


ed. 1882), Aleinhold (1910), Mizaebeck (1914). 

Arndt, Johann, a German Lutheran divine, 
was bom at Ballenstedt, Anhalt, in 1555, and 
^ed at C]!eUe, Hanover, in 1621. His Wahres 
Christenthum ( ‘ True Chnstianitj ’ ) was translated 
into most European langaage.s, and is yet popular 
in Germajiy. Its object is ^ification— the pro- 
motion of practical religion ; and it is written with 
great warmth and unction, and in a strain of piety 
bordering on mysticism. It has been called the 
Protestant Imitatio, and its author the Fenelon of 
the Protestant Church. There are two English 
translations — by Boehm (1720) and by Jaques 
(1815). 

Ame* Thoslas Augustine, Doctor in Music, 
one of the best and moat pleasing of English com- 
posers, was bom in London, 12th March 1710, and 
received his early education at Eton. His father, 
who was an uph'olsterer, intended to educate him 
for the bar ; hut the love of music was too_ strong 
to be restrained. Young Ame became skilful as 
a violin-player, forming his style, chiefly on the 
model or (Corelli ; and his zeal in the study of 
music induced his sister (afterwards the actress Mrs 
Cibber, 1714-66 ) to cultivate her excellent voice. He 
wrote for her a part in his first opera, SosaTnondt 
which was first performed with great success in 
1733. Next followed his comic operetta, Tom 
Thumb, or the Opera of Operas; and afterwards 
his Comiis (1738), which displayed greater cultiva- 


tain Tobacco, formerly 
enjoyed much repute in 
medicine as a stimnlant 
m paralytic affecdons, 
low fevers, &c. The 
flowers are still employed 
to yield a tincture which 
is of service as an exter- 
nal applicadoD to wounds 
and bruises. The plant 
yields a considerable 
quandty of tannin, resin, 
volatile oil, and a peculiar 
alkaloid (arniciu}. The 
rhizome is perennial and 
crooked, the stem about 
two feet high, simple or 
little branched, with few 
leaves, bearmg on the 
summit a head of flowers 
of a dark golden yellow, 
often two inches in 
breadth. It flowers from 
June to August, fon^ 
an ornament of mountain 
meadows in {Jemiany and 

Switzerland, «.nd is found upon the Continent as 
far south as Portugal, and as f^ north as Lapla' d. 
There are a few American species. 

Ai- niwiT HaP-ET, Geaf VON (182^81), repre- 
sentative of an ancient noble house in the Mark 
Brandenburg, in 1864-70 was Prussian ambassador 
at Rome, and supported the Gennan bishops at 
the Vatican Council ; but as Geraian ambassador 
to France (1872-74) he fell into Prince Bismarck s 
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tion of style. He married a singer, Cecilia Young I disfavour, and on a charge of purloinmg ^te 
( 1736 ) ; and after a successful visit to Ireland, was I document waa sentenced to a year s irupns<^ 
engaged as composer to Drury Lane Theatre, and ment. He had already reth^ mto 
wrote many vocal pieces for the ATauxliall concerts, died at Nice. His only son Hennmg^(185o-l»i-0) 

" ’ " . 'married Miss Beauchamp, born m bydneVr who 

became famous as authoress of EltmbahanA^ 
her German Garden (1898), Elizabe^a 
m Hiioen^ Fruiileia SditAidt utid IfrAi^f^herj 
The daravaners f 1909), and other chamctenstiC 
works. She married Earl Russell in 1916. 

irnim, Ludwig Acsim von, bom »t Bwlm 
in 1781, began his career as an niiagiMUveTOtnoT 
with Hollins Liebeld^ 

Brentano stirred up sympit^ fer ™blStiM 
the old popular poetry, and 
of Des Ki^ben Wunderhom (laOS^b 
appeared Der Wintergarten, 
in 1810, a romance. Die Grq^ ZW<»w , ra ISll, 
Hidle vnd Jenualem, a bumoroos 
and in 1817. 

He died in 1831 .— His wife. 
a sister of Ctemena 

'cWfiVfrB-fc. ud manied him m 1811. The great 
life enthnsisatic attach- 


many 

The national air, Buie Brttannia, which was 
originally given in a popular performance. The 
Masque of Alfred, was of W composition, as was 
also the well-known setting of Where the Bee 
Sucks, written for a performance of the Tempest 
Besides music for many long-forgotten works, he 
composed two oratorios, the opera Eliza, and 
another, Artaxerxes, in the Italian style ; but his 
geuius was better adapted to simple pastoral 
melody than to great dramatic compositions. In 
later me be enjoyed consid^ble reputation as a 
musia teachra'jlds most distingaished rapil being 
Miss Brent. He died in London, 5th Haieb 1778. 
See CiBBEB. 

Arnee, the wild Bnfhlo (q.T.) of India. 

Arnbem (anc. Arenacwn; Ger. Amheim), the 
capital of the Dutch province of Guelderland, on 
the right bank of the Bhin^ 34 miles ESE. of 
Utrecht It manafectnres totacco, woollen and 
cotton goods, soap, beet-sugar, and paper. The 
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ment to Goethe, whom siie first saw in 1807, he 
being then nearly sixty. The correspondence, pub- 
lishw under the title of Goethes Brieficechsel nut 
anciii Kinde, in 1S35, and translated by Bettina 
into Endi^li, is mainly founded on fancy. Her 
later works were semi-political in character. She 
died at Berlin, 20th January 1859. See Loper, 
Goethes Bneje an Bettina (1879). 

_ .4r'nOi tie.xt to the Tiber the most considerable 
ri^'er of Central Italy, rises on Mount Falterona, 
an offset of the Apennines, at an elevation of 4444 
feet above sea-level, and 25 miles N of Arezzo. It 
Hows 140 miles in a generally westward direction, 
Hll it falls into the sea, 11 miles below Pisa, where 
it once had its embouchure. At Florence it is 400 
feet wide, but is fordable in summer , and so far, 
except in the summer, it is navigable for barges. 
The Itali^ poets speak of ■ the golden Amo ; ’ out, 
in truth, its waters hare mostly the colour of cafe- 
au-lait. The Amo is noted for the rapid and de- 
stmetive character of its inundations, the most 
memorable being those of 1537 and 1740. 

Arnobias ( l ) the Elder, a teacher of rhetoric 
at Sicca, in NuniiJia, about 320 a.d. He became 
a Christian alxiut 300, and died most probably 
in 327. He ’wrote, according to Hieronymus, to 
prove the sincerity of his faith to the bishop who 
was to baptise him, his seven books, A^erms 
geiitcs, in which he meets the objectioiis brought 
against Christianity, hut shows that his own 
theology was not free from Platonic -gnostic con- 
ceptions. His -work has CTeat value to the student 
of the religion of Rome ^m the materials it con- 
tains. The standard edition is that by Reiflerscheid 
(1875). An English translation ■will Be found in voL 
3dx. of the Ante-Kicene Library. — (2) Abnobius 
the Younger was a bishop in Ganl in the second 
half of the 5th century. He wrote a commentary 
on the Psalms, ■which is still extant, and which 
shows traces of semi-Pelagian heresy. It is re- 
printed in the 53d yoL of Migne’s Patrologia Latina. 

Arnold OF Brescia, was a native of that 
toim, and was distingu^hed by the success ■with 
which he contended against the conruptions of the 
clergy in the early of the 12th century. He 
was edneat^ m France under Abelard, and adopted 
the monastic life. By his preaching, the people of 
Brescia were exasperated against their bishop, and 
through him Arnold was ated before the second 
Lateran Council, and banish^ from Italy (1139). 
R® rotired to France, hut experienced the hitter 
hostility of St Bemai^, Abelard’s opponent, who 
denounced him as an enemy of the church. He 
thereupon took refuge in Zurich, where he re- 
mained five years. Meanwhile, an insnrrection 
^inst the papal government h^ taken place in 
Rome, and thither in 1143 Arnold repaired, and 
^deavoured 'to lead and direct the movement. 
He exhorted the i^ple to organise a government 
Bi^ar to the ancient Roman republic, with con- 
tribunes, and equestrian order; hut fhey were 
disunited a^ restless, and gave way to the grossest 
exces^. The city, ind^, continued lor ten 
ye^ in a state of agitation and disorder ; hut these 
TOlmt Boggles were subdued by Pope Adrian 
IV. (Nicholas Breakspear), who, feeling the weak- 
of his temporal autfaori:^, turned to the 
^rnitoal, and resorted to the extreme measure 
wmying the mty under an interdict, when Arnold, 
waoeeparty became d^ouiaged and fell to pieces, 
toc» rem^ with certain influential friends in Cam- 
On the arrival of the Emperor Frederick 
for his coronation, in 1155, Arnold waa 
waWi^ OFOQ^t to Rome, and hang^, his holy 
tho a<shes thrown into the THber. itt 
M* lini^ty e^aved after him, and through 
■yiiiiniHiMiii angst into hia country’s needs] 


name is even yet revered and loved in Italy, 
though he left no record of hia doctrines save 
in the heart of the people. His eloquence and 
disinterestedness are acknowledged even by his 
enemies, Avho are also his biographers, and who have 
yet placed him in history alongside Rienzi and Savo- 
narola. His life is the subject of tragedies by Bodmer 
and by Nicolini. See Life by Greenaway (1931). 

Arnold of Winkelried. See Semfach. 

Arnold, Benedict, a talented American mili- 
tary officer, whose early brilliant exploits are 
ob&eiired by his attempt to betray hm native 
country, was spning from Rhode Island stock, 
and hoin in Nonrich, Connecticut, 14th Januai’y 
1741. By nature reckless and fond of adven- 
ture, lie ran away from home when fifteen years of 
age, and jomed the proidncial troops then engaged 
in the old French war, but soon deserted. At 
twentj'-one he became a merchant in New Haven. 
On the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, he 
jomed the colonial forces ; accompanied an expedi- 
tion of ‘Green Mount^ Boys’ (Vermonters), 
which, under Ethan Allen, captured Fort Ticon- 
deroga ; and in 1776, led an isolated detachment 
of an invading army through the Tvilds of Maine 
to Quebec, in the unsuccessful sie^ of which 
city he bore an important part. Here he was 
severely wounded, and for gallant conduct was 
made a brigadier-^nerol by me colonial congress. 
Re’rieating from (jonada by way of Lake (mam- 
plain, he superintended the consfauction on its- 
waters of a flotilla, which he handled with much 
skill at the battle of Valcour Island. 

Arnold was of an imperious and violent temper, 
and ■w'as frequently in difficulties ■with hia feUow- 
officers ; and, though greatly admired by Genei^ 
Washington and others high in rank, he appears 
to have had hitter and influential enemies. In 
1777 five of his inferiors in rank were promoted by 
congress over his head to be major-generals— a cir- 
cmnstancB which may be presumed to have so'wn 
the seeds of his subsequent disaffection towards the 
colonial cause. Though greatly chagrined, he was- 
induced by Washington to retain nis connection 
■with the army ; and, when on leave of absence he 
heard of the invasion of Connecticut by Governor 
Tiyon, he hastened to join the colonial forces, and 
was present^ at the battie of Ridgefield, where his 
home was killed under him. For gallantly in t-Vn'a 
action, he was made a m^or-generm. 

In the same year Arnold was sent by Washing- 
ton to aid in the military operations in eastern 
New York, and fought ■with his customary impetn- 
oritj' in the ba'ttles of Saratoga (having hia home 
lolled, and being himself severely wounded), and 
is credited ■with ha^ving contributed largely by hia 
skill and bravery to ■the capture of the invading 
army under General Bnrgoyne. Disabled tempo- 
rarily by his wound, he spent much of ’the ’wint^ 
of 1777-78 in the hospital at Albany, and on the 
retaxement of the royal forces from Fniladelphia in 
the follo’wing spring, be was placed in command of 
that city. Here he met and married ■the accom- 
plished daughter of Mr Edward Shippen, at whose 
house the unfortunate Major Andr6 (q.v.) had 
been a "welcome guest during Howe’s occupation 
of the city ; and through this marriage appears to 
have begun that fatal acquain’tance vridch resulted 
in the death of Andr4 as a spy, and "the disgraceful 
do'wnfall of Arnold as a traitor. 

In 1780 ^Arnold sought and obtained the com- 
mand of TV est Point, on the Hudson River ( one of 
the most important posts in the colonies), which, 
t^ngh a conspiracy "with Andr6, he agreed to 
betray into the nands of the British commander. 
On "the capture of Andr^, and "the discovery of the 
picrt, Arnold precipitately fled to the British lines, 
and was given a command in 'the royal army. In 
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1781 he led an expedition against his native state. 
Four of his sons served with distinction in the 
British army. After the war Arnold lived in 
England, and died disappointed and obscure in 
London, 14th June 1801. 

There are Laves by Jared Sparks fl838), L N. Arnold 
(18S0), C. B. Todd (1903), and O, Sherwin (1931); and 
see Trevelyan’s Gtorg&lll.and Charles Fox (voL i. 1912). 

Arnold, Sir Edwin (1S32-19<>4), the son of a 
Sussex magistrate, wa-s a scholar of Univ’ersity 
College, Oxford, and won the Newdigate (1852) 
wnth a poem on Belshazzai ’s Feast, for a while was 
second master at Birmingham, and afterwards 
became principal of the Deccan College at Poona. 
Returning to England in 1861, he joined the staff 
of the Daily Tdegraph, of which he became editor. 
He published a volume of poems in 1853, and as 
early as 1875, in the So?ig of Songs of India, was 
busy with his life-task of interpreting in English 
verse the life and thought of tlie East. His most 
important book is The Bight of Asia, or the Great 
Renunciation ( 1879 ), a verse-rendering of the story 
of the life of Bnddlia. His statement of Indian 
philosophy has not been accepted by experts as 
impeccable, and his fluent and sometimes grandiose 
blank verse was by critics generally regarded as 
lacking in distinction ; but the work attained great 
popularity. In The Light of the World ( 1S91 ) he 
attempted, more audaciously and less successfully, 
to do for Jesus Christ’s life and teaching what he 
had done for Buddha. Other works were Pearls 
of the Faith; With Sa'adi in the Garden (transla- 
tions from the Gulistan); The Tenth Muse, and 
other Poems; Potiphar's Wife, Adzuma, or the 
Japanese Wife (a play); The Voyage of Itho^l. 
He was C.S.L (1877) and K.C.I.E. (1^). 

Arnold, Matthew, was born on December 24, 
1822, at Lalehani near Staines, wliere his father, 
Thomas Arnold, afterwards head-master of Rugby, 
then lived and took private papila. He was sent 
to Winchester in 1836, but was in 1837 trans- 
ferred to Rugby, where he won the school prize for 
English verse in 1840, the subject being * Alaric at 
Rome.’ In 1840 he went to Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he won the Newdigate prize in 1^ for a 
poem on Cromwell. In 1844 he took his degree, 
with only a eecond-class in Greats ; but in spite of 
this comparative &ilure in the schools, in 1845 he 
was elected a fellow of Oriel College, a distinction 
only conferred on men of the highest promise. In 
1847 he became private secretaiy to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, a Whig statesman of great sagacity 
and influence, who was unofficially coasulted by the 
queen on most matters of politick importance. He 
had been for a short time a master at Rugby, when 
in 1851 Lord Lansdowne appointed him an inspector 
of schools, and in the same year be married a uangb- 
ter of Mr Justice Wightman. He had in 1849 pub- 
lished a volume entitled The Strayed Reveller and 
other Poems, under the initial 'A.' Five hundred 
copies were printed, but the reception of the book 
was so discouraging that the remainder of the 
edition was withdrawn from ^blication. In 1852 
appeared a second volume, Empedocles on Etna, 
al^ uuder the initial which was similarly 

withdrawn. In 1853 a volume of Poems ap- 
peared under his name, containing some of the 
snppressed poems, and adso including ^S^irab and 
Ri^tum,’ a fragmmit of a romantic eide, the subject 
being an episode taken from Pirdosi’s Shah-Nameh. 
In 1855 a further volume Poemc (second series) 
appeared, including the epic pown of ^Balder D^d.’ 
In 1857 Arnold was elected to the professorship of 
poetry at Oxford, and in 1858 published his tr^f^y 
of Merope, modelled on the ti^itiims of the Grmk 
drama. In 1867 be published his Nmo Poems, which 
cosntained ‘Thyrsis^ and ‘A Southern Night.’ In 


1869 two volumes of Collected Poemi, were published, 
‘Rugby Chapel’ here appearing for the hrst time. 
Meanwhile h*e had been also publisliing “ome oi the 
prielectionsof hisprofesborsliip — studies in Homeric 
translation in 1861 and 1862, On ike iiiiidy aj 
Celtic Literature in 1S67 ; some important edu- 
cational treatises, such as The Popular Education 
of France m 1861, A Ft'ench Eton in 1S64; as 
well as the famous volume of Essays in Criticism 
in 1865, Culture and Anarchy in 1869, and 
Friendship's Garland in 1871. lie then began to 
interest himself in the question of popnlar religion, 
publishing in 1870 St Paul and Protestantism, in 
1873 Literature and Dogma, in 1875 God and the 
Bible- Beside these volunies he pnblL=lied selec- 
tions from Wordsworth and Byion, ■nith intro- 
ductions, and wrote introductions for selections 
from Gray and Keats in W ard s English Poets. He 
retired from his inspectorship after over thirty yeara’ 
service, was awarded a government pension for liis 
services to literature in 1883, and a few months 
later visited America to gii'e lectures, which were 
admittedly ineffective, owing to his inaudible de- 
livery. Before his American tour he had published 
Mixed Essays in 1879 and Irish Essays in 1882. In 
1888 appeared a second series of Esmys in Criticism. 
He di^ suddenly on April 15 in the same year, at 
Liverpool, of heart disease, and was buried at Lale- 
hain. In 1895 there appeared a collection of bis 
Letters, which have little literary distinction, but 
serve to illustrate the simple and domestic nature 
of his temperament. Most of these letters were, 
however, written to members of his own family, 
and it is pos^^ihle that they do not represent 
adequately nis epistolary quality. 

Matthew Arnold’s work falls into four distinct 


sections — ( 1 ) his poems; ( 2) his literary and cnticml 
essays ; (3) his studies in popular religion ; (4) Ms 
educational writings — a volume of selected passages 
from his reports appeared in 1911. 

{ 1 ) The poems of Matthew Arnold have a per- 
fectly distinct quality of their own. They are 
deeply penetrated with Greek ideas and Greek 
methods of expression. His larger enterprises, such 
as Merope, ‘BMder Dead,’ and Empedocles on Etna, 
are the least effective. On the other hand, 'Sohrah 
and Rustuin’ is a m(»t majestic fragment of Homeric 
epic, loaded with noble similes. Bat he had a great 
power of producing stately and beautiful elegiac 
poems, in which the passion of the past, touted 
with mournful regret, frames itself in lovely Eng- 
lish backgrounds of the tilled and pastoral coont^' 
which he loved the best. In his lyrics there is to hie 
found a note of strictly suppiess^ passion, which 
euiphosises a temperate control rather than a natural 
expansion of emotion. And there are many lyrics 
as well of exquisite freedom and colour, usides 
sonnets of gnomic weight and meafured bareBess* 
Taken altogetlier, the poems are not tiie work ci a 
hopeful or impulsive mind. They are steni, refiec- 
tive, sorrowful, regarding the -world as a place fall 
of beauty which it is impossible to enjoy light- 
hearteilly, and as a scene of duty which _it_ is 
unmauly to wish to avoid. Their most striking 
characteristics are reflnement, ee(»oiny ol effect, 
stateliness, and nobility of a learned omr._ They 
are the work of a poet whose enootion is Iwld 
serenely in check by a sebolarly and philosophical 
instinch 


(2) It is perhaps as alitnary critic that Matthew 
Arnold did the most marked servko to his genera- 
tion. He protested with all bis mig^t, trencliantly 
and ironically, sgaiBst the beastting ain of the 
English mind in literatare, which is a sjtecies of 
individualistie snarly. Ti» EiE^iabman ui litera- 
ture has no raspset fiw tiA expert; his beady theory 
of tibeily SBfkea him vsluo private judgment above 
autbcaihf- Matthew Amold’s position waa tima a 
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critical tradition most at all costs be developed ; 
that the critic’s business was to acquaint himself 
with the best that has been thon^ht and written, 
so as to discern the law of literarj’ development, by 
virtue of which masterpieces establish and retain 
their hold npon the mind. This critical antbority, 
if establlshea, would prevent \vTiter3 from weltering 
in lazy experiment, and would save the readers of 
literature both from base and mean preferences, as 
well as preserve them from being at the mercy of 
deft tricKsters. His own taste in literature was 
more irresponsible than his creed, and his judg- 
ment both of establtshed and coateraporary ivriters 
was lughly eclectic. He undervalued many great 
authors, and disliked them petulantly ; fie also 
espendi^ much cnrioos interpretation on little 
attractive figures of no great significance. But 
he did undoubtedly suggest to the hterary circle 
of England the truth tliat expert tradition has an 
immense formative iufiuence, and it may be plainly 
said that he did moie to rehabilitate the office of 
the critic than any modem English wnter. 

(3) In his studies of popular religion Arnold bad a 
great temporary effect in dispersmg the mists of ec- 
clecLas tical d u Unass and pedantry, in m akiug rel igious 
speculation respectable, and in doing Bomething to 
breakdownantiquated popular theories of revelation 
and biblical autliority. He induced a great many 
thoughtful people to look beneath a conventional 
orthodoxy, and to discern the progress of the 
religions spirit, through the emphatic Jewish ideal 
of righteousness, up to the infinitely more noble and 
tender principles of Christianity. He sent many 
men and women back to the Bible, not as a verbally 
inspired manual of faith, history, and morals, but 
aa a great collection of inspiring rather than in- 
spired writing^ in which the dealings of God with 
man were passionately and fallibly presented. The 
books did not gain by the compassionate sort of 
condescension rmich cliaracterisea their expression. 
Their lambent irony, their almost painful kindness, 
irritated a certain sturdy type of orthodox believer. 
But it was a fine crusade against that human 
tendency to annex religion to conventional and 
respectable conservatism, and to convert the most 
protesting influence and the most regenerating 
force in the world into a tame and acquiescent 
optimism. 

(4) Arnold’s educational utterancesare suggestive 
rather than profound. He was the first to enforce 
the need of organisation in secondary curricula, 
a problem which has still been left untackled, 
and with regard to which he made no practical 
proposals. But Matthew Arnold’s whole theory 
of mucation was based upon literary culture, and 
takes no account of the expanding needs of scientific 
and technical training, still l^s of the psychological 
element which is tending to revolntionise the >^ole 
system of national education. Hia theory of educa- 
tion was that of a proc^, partly intelleotual, partly 
emotional, in which the acquisitiou of iafonnation 
played a large p^t, and the root-idea of which was 
to subject the mind, under critical guidance, to the 
influence of the masterpieces of literature ; it was 
this attitude which drew from a critic the well- 
known gibe about Matthew Arnold's belief in the 
marked preference of the Almighty for university 
men^; ^ana it is clear that his instinctively academical 
traditions blinded him to the wider tendencies wliich 
were maldqg theu^lvea felt in educationad theory. 
It is ^m<Ht startling to realise, from the volume of 
selections (1911) mentioned ateve, how ineffective 
end unfraitfol his doctrines have proved to be, and 
the imprecticability of reducing his ideal of culture 
to anything^ like a compreliensive system. Secon- 
daiy edneatimt is even more chaotic at the present 
•ViwnsQt tiban it was in Matthew Amolde day, 
l^*^ * **** ft the imiriculnm bos been flooded with new 


subjects, while co-ordination seems as far off as 
ever. 

Matthew Arnold as a man was one of the most 
gracious and princely personalities. He was tall 
and impressive, and bis motions and gestures had a 
bland and insinuating coui'tliness. His great head 
with its dork, rippled hair, liis big features, his 
large, expressive mouth, fiamed in heavy side- 
whiskers, his gentle glance, made him a marked 
figure at any gathering. His nature was simple 
and affectionate, as his letters abundantly show; 
but this simplicity w as often overlooked m face of 
his elaborate manner, his courteous deference, his 
mellifluous and soigni utterance. The popular im- 
pression of his attitude was brilliantfy mdicated 
by W. H. Mallock in the New Republic, under 
the thinly veiled disguise of 'Mr Luke.’ But all 
who knew him loved, trusted, and respected him 
to an extent which nothing but genuine affection 
and perfect loyalty could have earned. In a genera- 
tion of notable hgures, he was one of the most 
attrective and impressive. He threw his w'hole 
weight on the side of reasonableness, urbanity, 
persuasiveness, and sympathy ; and it is remai li- 
able that a writer whose favourite attitude was a 
cultivated irony should have given so little personal 
offence, and on the whole have been so little mis- 
understood. 

It is understood that Matthew Arnold expressed a 
definite wish that Ms biography should not he written, 
but there are three gmn.n monogrwhs dealing with hia 
life and work, by Professor Saintsoniy in the 'Modem 
English 'Writers’ series (1899), by H. "W. Pan! (1902), 
and by G. W, E. Eusaell (1004), Further biog;rapbical 
details can he obtained from The Letters of Matthew 
Arnold, from 1848 to 1888 (ed. G. W. R Bnsaell, 1895), 
Letters to Clough (ed, H. F. Lowry, 1932), and from 
Matthew Arnolds Notebooks (with a preface ny the Hon. 
Mrs 'Wodehouse, bis daughter, Lady Sandhurst 1902). 
See also H. Kjngsnull, Matthew Arnold (1^8), for 
oritifusm.^ The Works of Matthew Arnold, m 15 volumes 
(1904-5) includes his letters, and contains, in voL ui., a 
complete bibliography. An article in the Quarterly in 
Jan. 1905, by Dr T, H. 'Warren, contains a survey of 
several of tbe above-mentioned books. 

Arnold^ Samuel (1740-1802), successively 
organist to the Chapels Royal (1783) and to "West- 
minster Abbey (1793), pioduced operettas and 
oiatorios, but is best remembered for hia collec- 
tion of cathedral music. 

Arnold. Thomas, head-master of Rugby, was 
bom 13tb June 1705, at East Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, In 1807 he went to Winchester, whence in 
1811 he waa elected a scholar of Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford. Having taken a first el nan in 
classics (1814), he was next year elected a fellow of 
Oriel, and he gained the chancellor’s prizes for the 
Latin and English essays in 1816 and 1817. He 
took deacon’s orders in 1818, and the yeax after 
settled at Tjaleham, near Staines, where he prepared 
pupils for the university. In 18^ he manira Maiy 
Penrose, daughter of a Kottmghamshire rector, and 
sister of one of his earliest friends ; in Angnst 1828 
he entered on the task of regenerating Rugby, 
where he had the tact to make nimself both loved 
and feared. Hia inflnence was felt in all the public 
schools of England, and he remains a noble type of 
a_ head -master. In 1832 he purchased for bis vaca- 
tions Fox How, heriveen Rydal and Amhleaide. A 
"Whig and a Low Churchman, in 1841 he received 
from Lord Melbourne the Regius Professorship of 
Modem History at Oxford. He died suddenly 
of angina pectoris, 12th June 184S^ and was huri^ 
in Rugby ChapeL Hia principal works are six 
volumes of Sermons (best ed. 1848) ; on edition of 
Thucydides (3 vols. 1830-35} ; the Mistory of Rome 
( 3 vols. 1838-43, broken off at the end of the second 
Pmiic war), in which he very close^ followed 
Niebuhr in the theory that the early mstisy was 
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laigely fabaloiia and founded on the lays of min- 
strels ; and his Oxford Lectures on Modern Hisfort/ 
(1842). ‘These,’ in the words of an Edinburgh 
reviewer, ‘aie all proofs of Iiis ability and noodness. 
Yet the stoiy of nis life is worth them all.’ And 
that story has been adniiiahly told by Dean Stanley 
in hi^ Li fe of Arnold (1845 ; often reissned, edited, 
and abridged). See, too, works by Findl^’ ( 1897), 
Worboise (1897), Fiteh (1S97), and '\Vhitridge 
(1923) ; and Strachey, Eininent Victorians (1918). 

Arnold, Thomas Kekcheatek (1809-53), bom 
at Stamford and educated at Cauibiidge, was rector 
of Lyndon in Rutlandshiie, edited school classics 
and a Latin lexicon, and produced manuals of 
Greek and Latin piose composition. 

Arnott, Neil (1788-1874), bom at Arbroath, 
the son of a Catholic farmer, studied at Aherdeen 
and m London, where from 1811 till 1855 he carried 
on a medical practice. He wrote on physics, and 
invented the water-bed, a stove, and a ventilator. 

AmottOa See Annatto. 

Arnsberg, a mannfactuiing-town of "W^t- 
phalia, on the Rnhr, 45 miles SSL. of Mnnster, was 
a mam seat of the V ehmgenclite (q. v. ). Pop. { 1925} 
11,697. It has raUway-sliopa and paper mills. 

Arnstadtf a town of Thuringia, on the Gera, 
10 miles SW. of Erfurt, witii a fine old church and 
town-hall j pop. (1925) 21,693. 

Arnswalde, a Prussian town, 41 miles SE. of 
Stettin, between three lakes, with manufactures of 
flax and woollens ; pop. (1925) 10,906. 

Aroideae^. See Aeaceje. 

Arolla Pinei or Swiss Stone Pise. See 
Pine, p. 172. 

Ar'olseilf capital of Waldeck (till its union 
with Prussia, 1929) Ranch the sculptor and 
Kanlhach the painter were natives. Pop. 3000. 

Aromatics constitute a class of medicines 
which owe their properties to the essential oils, to 
benzoic and cinnamic acids, to volatile products 
of distillation, or to odorous glandular secretions. 
The sources are those plants that yield essences, 
camphor, or odorous resins, and amongst the fami- 
lies yielding the most important are the Lahiatse, 
Umbelliferte, Lanracem, Myrtaceae, Rutaceae, Goni- 
ferie, Zingiberacese, and Orchidacere. In some cases 
the Bforaatic matter is diffused throughout all 
parts of the plant, but it is usually condenseil in 
particular organs, such os the root, in the case 
of ginger and golanga ; or the hark, in the case of 
cinnamon, canello, and cascarilla ; or the flow ers, 
as in the case of cloves ; or the fruit, as in the case 
of anise and vanilla ; or the wood, as in the case of 
sandal- wood and aloes- wood ; or the leaves, as in 
the case of most of the Lahiatte, Unibellifene, &c. 
They may he monped thus : ( 1 ) those in whicli tlie 
active principle is an essential oil, as the oil of 
thyme, lavender, cajeput, neroli, fennel; (2) those 
coataining camphor, or an allied body, snch os 
ai^cial camphor obtained from turpentine; (3) 
Wtter aromatics, in which there is a luixtnre of a 
hitter principle and an ^aential oil, as chamomile, 
tansy, wormwood ; ( 4 ) those of which musk is the 
type, such as civet and ambergris, and certain 
plants with a musk-like odour; (5) those eontmn- 
ing a fragrant resin, as henzoin, myrrh, olibanum, 
storax, and the balsams of Peru and Tolu, which 
po^eas stimulant properties ; (6) those whmh are 
artidcially {uodnceo hy destructive distallatims, as 
tar, creosote, benzol, or the various eetpyrsumario 
oils. _ They are mostly stimnlantii sua ant^paa- 
modics ; some act as vermifages aud See 

also PEKFtniKEY. 

Aromatic Series. This term is applied to a 
large group of or^mic chemical oompounds, many 
of which occur in oalsams, ^sential oils, and other 
29 


substances having an aromatic odour. It wasi 
ongmally limited to the compounds of the l^enzojc 
group, but it has now been extended so as to include 
other series homologous with them, and ranging 
round the group of hydrocarbons, The 

simplest of these hydrocarbons is ^nzene f q.v.b in 
which there are six atoms of carbon, the formtiJa 
bemg Now , such a body is an imsaturatcd one 

(see Atomic THEoiii j, and i-. capable of uniting 
with monatomic elements! snch as chlorine to form 
chlorides, containing from one to six atoma of 
chloiine. To account for this, Kekule deMsed a 
stiuctnral foi-miila for benzene, v.liich assists one 
in understanding the complex relations of the 
aromatic series ; but it must be home in mind that 
such formuljE do not profess to represent the actual 
positions of the atoms in the compound, but aje 
only used as convenient stand-points from which 
to regard them. In Eekule's 
formula, the double lines, uniting 
the atoms of carbon, indicate that 
each of these atoms can still unite 
with an atom of hydrogen. From 
th« peculiar construction, it is 
evident that the compounds of the 
aromatie series mnst have distinc- 
tive properties, and the number of 
these compounds be very large. 

Thus, referring to chlorine, we see 
that we may either replace hpdrogeii by chlorine, 
or add chlorine to benzene, the resulting bodies 
bavin*' the composition CgCI^ and CVHgClg, when 
the full amount of chlonne has been taken up. So 
also oxygen may enter into the compound, giving 
us a series of bodies called phenolii, whirfi are 
monatomic, diatomic, or tetratomie, according to 
the number of atoms introduced. The phenols 
corre.spond to the alcohols of the fatty senes (see 
Alcohols), ordinary phenol having the formula 
C^HjOH, that of common alcohol being CsH.OH. 
Hydrogen may also be replaced by amidogen, 

S 'ving rise to Amines (see Alkaloids), the best 
lowm of which is Phenylamine, or Aniline (q.v.), 
CjHsNHs. The nitro compounds, in which hydro- 
gen is replaced by the group NO>, include nitro- 
benzene, or artificial oil of bitter almonds (not to 
be confounded with the true oil), the foruiula 
of which is CgHjNO^ See Niteo-benzene. 

"When carlmn enters the benzene group, GgHg, it 
forms manv new compounds. Thus hydrogen mav 
he replaced W ladicms such as methyl and ethyl, 
CHg and CjBfj, giving rise to such compounds *as 

Methyl benzene. C^HjCHs ; 

Ethyl benzene CgHsCjHj ; 

or, again, more than one molecule of these radicals 
may be introduced, as in 

Dimethyl benzene CgHd DH* h; 

Methyl-ethyl benzene C«H«CH|Q|H». 



From these again are derived aldehydes, alcohols, 
and acids, of which we can only give a 
example : 

Methyl bemene, or toliiBBe..€«HgCHt ; 

Ben^l aloohoL 

Benzyl ald^yde, C«H«CX)H ; 

Benzoic wad. C^^OOOR. 

All of which, in their eomposititm and propertiefi, 
show close analogies to the correeqmnoing fatty 
compounds. An aooouat of (lie ajromatie series 
would be incomplete without Tcferatee to the 
isomerism whidi exista amtmg its members. A 
T^etence to the forranla for beiumie will bhow 
that when on]^ ooo atoBi of chlorine has been 
mtzoduaed into the nudeenle, there can only be 
one moiEHMdiTflr benzote. When two, however, are 
jraaent, or iAmi obo atom of chlmne and one of 
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'bromine have replaced hydrogen, as in cliloro- 
bromo benzene, the case is different 

CH— CH CH— CCl CH— CCl CH— CCl 

^ / \ // 

CH CH CH CBr CH CH CH CH 

\ / \ / \ \ / 

CH=CH CH=CH CH=CBr CBr=CH 

Benzene . 1'2 1'3 1’4 

' ^ ' 

Cblorohromo benzene. 

Here we see that the atoms of hydrogen replaced 
may be either contiguons (12), separated by one 
group of CH (1'3), or bj- two groups (14); and 
that this is not a mere distinction on paper is borne 
out by experiment, which has succeeaed in produc- 
ing three cblorohromo benzenes, differing m pro- 
bities, but identical in percentage composition. 
There are many other isomeric homes known, but 
for farther information the reader must refer to the 
article on IsoiLEEiSM, or to a piactical treatise on 
the subject. 

Aronia. See Cratjigus. 

.il’oo'stook, a river Avhicli, rising in the north 
of Maine, falls into the St John in New Brunswick, 
after a course of about 120 miles. It possesses an 
historical interest from its connection with the 
long- agitated question of the north-east houndaiy 
between British America and the United States. 

Aronetf the family name of Voltaire (q.v.). 

Arp ad, the national hero of Hungary, under 
whom the Magyars first gained a footing in that 
country, about SS4. Cht^n dnke on bis father’s 
death, he extended bis conquests by incessant and 
mostly successful warfare with the Bnlgaiians, 
Wallachiana, and Moravians, and made more than 
one successful mcnrsion into Italy. He died in 907, 
leaving his power to his son. Tne Aipad dynasty 
ruled Hungary as dukes from 889 to 1000, and as 
kings from that year antU it became extinct in the 
male line with Andreas III. in 1301. Arpad yet 
lives in the pop^^ songs of the country, and not 
a httle legend has gathered round his name. 

Arpad, or Aephad, was the name of a city in 
Northern Syria, long dependent on Damascus, and 
usually associated in Scripture with H ama (q.v.). 
See Assyria. 

Arj>C^(^0, a chord of which the notes are gii en, 
not sunnltaineously, hut in rapid succession. 

Arp^nt, an old French land-measnre, corre- 
sponding to the English acre. It contained a 
hundred square perches, and varied with ^e vary- 
ing value of the perch from 
aboat an acre and a quar- 
ter to about five-sixths 
of an acre; or, in metiic 
measure, from one-third to 
one-half of a hectare. 

Arpl'no (ana Arpi- 
num), the birthplace of 
Cicero and Marins, stands 
perched on an eminence, 
midway between Rome 
and Napl^ about fi5 miles 
from each ; pop. 10,000. 

Arpl'no. See Cesabi. 

Afqu^ Petrarca, an 

Italian village, 12 miles 
SW. of Padua, in the heart 
of the Euganean Hills. 
Here Petrarch died I8th 
. July 1374; hia house 

Arquebuaier. g^jj2 be seen, and 

his monument of red 
Btarhi* in the churchyard. 

or Harquebus (from Dutch haah~ 


bus, lit. ‘ a gun with a hook ’), was the firat form of 
hand-gun which could faiily be compaied ^vith the 
modem musket. Those of eailiei date weie fired 
by applying a match by hand to the touch-hole ; 
but about the time of the battle of Morat, in 1476, 
guns were used having a contrivance suggested by 
the tiigger of the arbalest or crossbow^ oy which 
the burning match could be applied with more 
quickness and certainty. Such a gun was the 
arquebus. Many impioveraents and changes were 
introduced in the w'eapon as time went on, one 
being a hooked foiin of butt to elevate the barrel 
and facilitate aiming. It is probable, however, 
that the ‘hook’ denoted in the name was a de- 
vice on the baiTel for attaching it to a tripod or 
other stand foi steadiness in filing. Arquehusiers, 
soldieis armed with arquebuses, were common> 
in 16th-centuiy armies, tlie Spanish arquehusiers- 
being of especial fame. — See the N.E D., s.v. 

‘ Harquebus ’ ; also Pollard, B.istoi'y of Firmrins; 
(1926). 

Arrnbida. See Setubal. 

Arraca'cha {Amracaclia saznthm'rhiza), a 
plant of the family Umbelliferie, a native of the 
elevated tablelands in the noi'them parts of South 
America. It is much culti- 
vated in its native country for 
its roots, which are used as an 
esculent. When boiled, they 
are firm and tender, with a 
fiavonr not so strong as that 
of a parsnip. The plant is 
very Eke hemlock, to which 

g uns Humboldt indeed re- 
rred it, and has a similar 
heavy smelL The flowers are 
in compound umbels, and 
are of a dull purple colour. 

The arracacha was at one 
time very strongly recom- 
mended as a Bubsutute for 
potatoes; it was introduced 
mto Britain thro^h the exer- Arracaoha. 

tions of the Horticultural 
Society, and its cultivation perseveringly at- 
tempts ; but it has been found unsuitable to 
the climate of Britain, and of other parts of 
Europe where it has been tried, periBhing on the 
approach of the frosts of winter without having 
perfected its roots. The diy weather of sninmer is 
also unfavourable to it. 'Ime climate of the south 
of Ireland resembles that of ite native regions more 
than any other in the British TalaTidR . It seems 
to require a very regular temperature and constant 
moisture. There are probably some parts of the 
British colonies in whidi the arracacha would he 
found a veiy valoable plant. In deep loose soils 
ifc yields a gT^t produce. It is generally propa- 
gated, like skirret, by offshoots from the crown of 
the root. By rasping the root and washi^, a 
starch, similar to arrowroot, is obtained. — Tlmere 
is another species of the some genus, A. moschata, 
the root of which is nneatabla 
Arracan. See Arabian. 

■Anrackf or Rack, is an East Tn<^iR.T> name 
(denved from the Arabic) for all sorts of distilled 
spirituous liquors, but chiefly to that procured 
from toddy or the fermented juice of the coco and 
other palms, as well as from rice and the kind of 
brown sugar caHed iaffffory. The palms in other 
troj^ical oonntries nunish a fermented beverage 
similar to the toddy of India, and in a few 
instances also it is distilled, hnt arrack essentially 
belongs to India and the adjacent countries. The 
coconut palm ( Cocos nvjoifera,\ is a chidt source of 
toddy or palm-wine, whioh. is obtained from trees 
ranging from twelve to sixteen years old, or in fact 
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at the period ■w'hen they begin to show the first 
indication of flowering. After the flowering shoot 
or spadix enveloped in its spathe is pretty well 
advanced, and the latter is about to open, the 
toddy-man climba the tree and cuts off tne tip of 
the nower-shoot ; he next ties a ligature round the 
stalk at the base of the spadix, and vdth a small 
cudgel he beats the flower-shoot and bruises it. 
This he does daily for a fortnight, and if the tree is 
in good condition, a considerable quantity of a sac- 
charine juice flows from the cut apex of the flower- 
shoot, and is caught in a pot fixed conveniently for 
the purpose, and emptied every day. It flows 
freely for fifteen or sixteen days, and less freely 
day by day for another month or more ; a slice has 
to he removed from the top of the shoot very 
frequently. The juice rapidly_ ferments, and in 
four days is usually sour : previous to that it is a 
favourite drink known in some parts of Tn Hia. as 
callu, and to the Eupipeans as t^dy. 'When 
taming sour, it is distilled and converted into 
arrack. It is largely manufactured in Goa, 
Batavia, Ceylon, and Siam. A similar spirit is 
made pretty largely from the magnificent fan- 
leaved palm, Borassiis jlahelUJonms, and abo 
from the so-called date-sugar palm, Arenga sae- 
charijera. The name is also given to a spirit 
obtained from rice and sugar fermented with 
coconnt sap. An imitation arrack may be pre- 
pared by dissolving benzoic acid in rum. 

Arragon* See Aragon. 

Arrall) a town of Bengal, near the confluence of 
the Son with the Ganges. Here m a dozen 
Englishmen, with 50 >Sikhs, held one for eight days 
in a small bungalow against 3000 sepoys. A force 
d^patched to tneii' aid fell into on aiiiouseade, and 
lost 2^ out of 415 men ; but finally they were 
relieved by Major Eyre. Pop- 60,000. 

AnraiglLmCMitt in the practice of the criming 
law in England, means calling a prisoner by his 
name to the bar of the court to auawer the matter 
charged upon him in the indictment. In order to 
be arraigned, the prisoner must actually he piesent 
in court. His innocence being presumed, it is the 
law, and is so laid down in the most ancient books, 
that, though charged upon an indictment of the 
gravest nature, he is entitled to stand at the bar 
in the form and in the garb of a free man, without 
irons or any manner of shackles or bonds, unless 
there he evident danger of his escape, or of violence 
at his hands. When arraigned on a charge of 
treason or felony, the prisoner may l>e called upon 
by name to hold up his hand, by which he is held 
to confess his identity with the person charged. 
This form, however, is not an e^ential part of the 
proceedings at the trial, and it is sufficient for the 
prisoner, when arraigned, to confess his identity 
by verbal admission or otherwise. The indictment 
is distinctly read over to the accused in the English 
tongue, after which it is demanded of him whether 
he be guilty of the crime whereof he stands indict^, 
or not guilty. If the prisoner ‘stands mute’ — ^Le. 
says nothing at all — a jtuT is impanelled to deter- 
mine whether he ‘stands mute of malice’ or ‘by 
the visitation of God.’ In old days the contuma- 
cious prisoner become liable to the appalling pro- 
cedure of the Peine Porte et Dure (q- v-). But by 
the statute of 1828 (7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 28) it was 
enacted that where a prisoner shall stand mute of 
malice, it shall be lawful for the court to c^er^the 
proper officer to enter a plea oi ‘Not guilty,’ on 
which the trial shall proceed, as if the pl^ had 
been actually pleaded by the prisoner himwlf. 
"Where the jury find that he is mute hy the visita- 
tion of God, it becomes necessary to ascertain 
whether he is capable of pleading and of under- 
standing the course of the proceedings- Where he 


is deaf and dumb, the court vnll ii^e such means as 
may be sufficient to enable him to ur;uer^:T.:.d the 
charge and make Lis answer. If Le canno" ije 
made to understand by signs or ot'ueiwise, a i.Iea 
of * Not guilty ' is entered and the triad prf»ceedi. 
Where, at the time of arraignment, u doubt arue- 
as to the lui-soner’s mental conditiou, a jury is 
impanelled to ascertain the state of his mind. If 
they find liim insane, so that he cannot plead to 
the indictment, the court orders him to "oe kept in 
custody until the royal pleasnic be known. 

In Scots ciiniinal law, the prisoner is required 
to plead, as in England, either ‘ Guilty ' or ‘ Not 
guilty.’ Every plea which is not a diiect and 
nnamhiguous admission is held to be a plea, of 
‘ Not gi^ty. ’ If the prisoner refuses to plead, or 
is so deaf that it is doubtful whether he can {>e 
mode to understand, a plea of ‘Not guilty’ is 
recorded, and the trial proceeds. 

The term arraignment, Le. calling to a reckon- 
ing {ad rationem), is derived from the Old French 
araim&inent, from araisnier. See Criminal Law, 
Plea. 

iTTn n, an island of Buteshire, in the Firth of 
Clvde, of miles S W. of Bute, 10 W. of Ayrshire, and 
3 E. of Kintyre, from which it is separated by Kil- 
hrannan Sound. It is of an oval form, 19 'miles 
long and lOj broad, with an area of 166 sq. ro., 
about a seventh part being erilti\ated. Pop. 4o00, 
doubled in summer. The general aspwt of .\rran 
!-> mountainous, and in the north the jagged peaks 
are singalaily grand. All around the coast is the 
low platfoini'of an annent sea-raaigin, with lofty 
cliffs on the S. and riW., from which the countrv 
rises abruptly. The highest point is GoatfelJ i '2s6li 
feet ), a very prominent feature of the island. From 
its Bides slope the romantic glens of Rosa and 
Saimox, and at its base to the SE. opens Brodick 
Bay, at the head of which lay, until lately, Brodick 
village. The new village is at Invercloy, on the 
opposite side of the bay. To the aontb, round a 
bluff headland, is Lamlash Bay, the chief harbonr 
of Arraii, and the best on the Firth of Clyde, 
sheltered by Holy Island, once the seat of a 
monastery. A picturesque mass of colunmar 'ba.«-a]t, 
1030 feet high, succeeds. Farther south lies Wiiit- 
ing Bay, near which are two cascades 100 acu 50 
feet high respectively. W liiting Bay has of late 
outstripped it-s neighbours as a holiday- resort. .4t 
the SE- point of -4.rran is Kildonaa Castle, opposite 
which is the small isle of Pladda. Large caverns 
occur in the cliffs of the S. and SW. coast. In one 
of these, the * King’s Cave,’ north of the columnar 
promontory of Drumadoon, Bruce hid for some time. 
Shiskine Vale, opening into Drumadoon Binr at 
Blackwaterfoot, is the most fertile p^. Loch 
Ranza, a bay in the north end, is a herrisg-fiahing 
rendezvous. ’ The island is a favourite suHimer- 
r^ort. Arran is in .some respects unique, contain - 
ing, aa it do^, a fuller record of severu^ seologKal 
epochs than any other part of the Kitiah Islen ui 
equal extent. 'The oldest rocks reproaented are 
seWts, grits, and conglomerate, which ace con- 
fined to the northern part oi the island, w^re tbqy 
form a belt that almost eomjdetely eicueles the 
large circular area of granite of vhi^ Ckiatfell 
the culminating point. A narrow i^rip of Silnrian 
crosses north Caen Sannox in the NFL , immediately 
to the east of which appeals a hand of Old Red 
Sandstone that trends aonth aknig the margin of 
the granite to near Brodick Bay, and tliereafter 
eroeses the i^and to Maehrie Bay. Stripe of Car- 
boniferous strata oeenr along the margin of the Uld 
Bed Sandstone oa the aoath and east side of the 
island, hat they s«n niBidi broken and interrupted 
hj faults. are well aecm, however, on ^e 

eoaal at Carrie, mA betwemi the FeUm Bocks aM 
tbe Cock. Tke Trias oc<ni}»ea a wide area in the 
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south of Arran, but is largely overlaid by igneous 
rocks of various kinds ; it ls well exposed, however, 
in certain valleys and along the sea-coast. That 
strata of still younger age fornieily overspread the 
island is shown by the occurrence of laige blocks 
and masses of Lias and Cretaceons in a gi’eat 
volcanic vent midway Iretween Brodick Bay and 
Machrie Bay- The volcanic phenomena of Arran 
are specially interesting — no fewer than se\en 
separate zones of \olcanic rocks having been 
detected, ranging in age from Silurian to Tertiary 
time'. It is rich in pitehstones. It has now been 
definitely ascertained that the granite of Goatfell, 
&c., belongs to the latest period (Tertiaiy) of 
volcanic activity. Glacial jihenomena are well 
developed everywhere. Tlie chief crops are oats 
and potatoes. ’The island belonged almost wholly 
to the Dnkes of Hamilton, bnt passed by marriage 
to the House of Montrose. Many antiquities occur, 
such as cairns, standing stones, and stone circles. 
Loch Rauza Castle, now in ruins, was once a resid- 
ence of the Scots kings. From Brodick Bay, Brace 
sailed to Caniek on Ins meiiiorahle expedition. 
Standard works are Landsboiough’s, Bryce’s (for 
geology), the Geological Survey Memoir (ed. G. W. 
Tyrrell, 1923), and The Booh of Arran (ed. Balfour 
and Mackenzie, 1910-14). 

Arrangement is the adapting of a piece of 
music for performance on an inatrnment or instru- 
ments other than that or those for which it w'as 
originally composed. It corresponds with the work 
of translation in literature, and requires similar 
gifts. The pianoforte arrangements of Franz Liszt 
have excell^ all others, although in some cases he 
may have overstepped the boundary of propriety. 
Many classical masters, especially Bach, ^ethoven, 
and Mendelssohn, have arranged their own music. 
Arrangement, Deed of. See Bankeuptcy. 

Arras, the capital of the French department of 
Pos-de-Calais, on the navigable Scarpe, abont 100 
miles NNE. of Paris. It consists of an old town on 
an eminence, and a new tow'u in the plain. Among 
the principal edifices are the cathedial (1755- 
1S33) and the old citadel. The beautiful Gothic 
hutel-de-ville (1510) and its belfry were rebuilt after 
the World War (q-v. ). There are manufactures 
of lace, hosiery, beet-sugar, and agricultui-al imple- 
ments, and a brisk trade in corn and oiL It was 
long so famous for its tapestry that in England 
the name arrae was given to tapestry hangings. 
Arras was the capital of the Celtic Atrebates 
(whence the name), and subsequently of the 
province of Artois. As such it was long a part of 
Burgundy. It was ceded to Franca in 14S2, but 
came to Austria in 1493 ; nor did it finally become 
French till 1640, when Louis XIIL took it after a 
long siege. Robisspierre was a native. Pop. 30,000. 

.Arrest is a restraint of a perwm’s liberty, 
obliging him to be obedient to the law. The term, 
in its ordinary use, means the actual apprehension 
of a person in order that he may answer a charge. 
In English crUninalpractice, arrest may take place 
in two ways : ( 1 ) Without TTarraaf.— Considerable 
powers are given, both by the common law and by 
statute, to constables and even to private persons 
to arrest without warrant. At common law if a 
treason or felony or * dangerous wounding’ has 
actually been committed, a private person may 
without warrant arrest a person against whom 
there is reasonable ground of suspicion. Modern 
statutes also permit any person to arrest anyone 
whom he ‘ finds ’ committing any offence under the 
Vagrancy Act, or the Larceny Act, 1916, or the 
Carnage Act, 1861, or committing by night any 
indjotable offence. A police constable, even when 
acting vithmxt a warrant, has powers more exten- 
sive than tfaose of a private person. Thns he may 


arrest anyone whom he has reasonable ground to 
suspect of having committed, oi being about to 
commit, a felony, whether the crime has actually 
taken place or not He is entitled, if it be neces- 
sary, to call for the assistance of any able-bodied 
bystander. (2) With Warrant . — In modeni times 
special authorisation for arrest always takes the 
foira of a written warrant. A wan ant may be 
issued in any criminal case— even in cases where, 
at common law or by statute, theie is power to 
arrest without wairant. It may_ be issued by a 
judge of the King’s Bench Division, hut, in the 
ordinary case, it is issued by a justice of the peace. 
The warrant authorises the person executing it to 
arrest the person therein described. Any warrant 
lawfully issued by a justice of the peace to appre- 
liend a person cbaiged with an offence (whether 
punishable on indictment or summaiily) may be 
executed in any place in England or Wales, although 
outside the jurisdiction of that justice — Ciiminal 
Justice Act, 1925, sec. 31 (3). In order to obtain 
the warrant information of a crime must he laid 
befoie the justice in whose district the crime is 
alleged to have been committed or the offender is 
believed to reside. This information must be in 
writing, supported by oath or affirmation. In 
England it is not now necessary that the person 
executing the warrant should have the warrant 
with him when executing it — Criminal Justice 
Act, 1926, sec. 44. 

When an arrest is made by a private person, it 
is his duty to hand over the pemon arrested to a 
constable or to take him befoie a justice of the 
peace. When an ariest is made by a constable 
the usual practice is to take the arrested person 
to a police station and to bring him before the 
appropiiate court of summaiy jurisdiction at its 
next sitting. A constable may, in the cose of an 
indictable offence, use any necessaiy force to effect 
the arrest and even break open the doors of a bouse 
if the aiTCSt cannot be effected otherwise. A pereon 
opposing the arrest of a criminal becomes thereby 
an accessory in felony, and in treason and mis- 
demeanonr a principal. 

In Scotland a private person witnessing a felony 
may arrest the offender, but be is not entmled to do 
so on suspicion or information. A constable may, 
without a written warrant, apprehend a person on 
seeing him commit a felony or breach or peace or 
on receiving direct information from eye-wdtnesses 
of offence. The question whether a constable 
is justified in apprehending a person without a 
warrant depends, m each case, upon whether the 
circumstances were such that he had reasonable 
grounds for suspecting that the person so appre- 
hended bad committed a crime — fields v. Shearer, 
1914, S.C. (H.L.) 33. In ordinary circumstances, 
in the ease of any serious crime, a warrant is 
obtained to apprehend the offender and bring him 
before a magistrate for examination and commit- 
ment. In practice a petition setting forth the 
charge is presented to a shsriff-eubstitute or other 
niagiatrate, and the warrant is written on this 
petition. A^ person arrested mnst be brought 
before a magistrate without delay and is entitled 
to have information sent at once to a law agent. 

A warrant duly issued in England or Wales 
may be endorsed by a sheriff or justicB of the peace 
in Scotland 5 and a warrant duly issued in Scotland 
may be endorsed by a justice of the peace in Eng- 
land or Wales, After being so endorsed the 
warrant may be executed within the jurisdiction 
of the endorsing magistrate. The arrested person 
is then taken into the jurisdiction whence the 
warrant was issued and is brought before a magis- 
trate there. As to the airOOT of persons who, 
being accused of erime committed in Ijie United 
Eingdom, have gone to a foreign country, or who, 
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being accosed of crime committed in a foreign 
country, hav^e come to the United Elingdom, see 
Extradition. 

In English civil procedure, arrest takes place 
only in exceptional cases. All the saperior courts 
have power to anest or attach persons for contempt. 
Wilful disobedience to a judgment directing any 
person to do a specific act is a contempt of court. 
By an order of tne couit or a judge (which is not 
made without notice to the party), a writ may be 
issued to the sheriff, commanding him to arrest a 
certain person, and have him liefore the court to 
answer his contempt. Arrest is still competent in 
the cases specified in secs. 4, 5, and 6 of the Debtoi's 
Act, 1869, the most important of which are those 
of debtors to the Crown and of a judgment debtor 
who can pay and will not. Under sec. 1T6 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1903, tlie court, 
before or after making a winding-up order, may 
Older the arrest of a contribntory on proof that 
he is likely to abscond. 

Arrest on mesne process (i.e. during the progress 
of a suit, and before judgment given ) was amlished 
by the Judgments Act, 1838, in all cases except 
that of a defendant suspected of intending to 
abscond. The case of a defendant suspect'^ of 
this intention is now dealt with by section 6 of the 
Debtors Act, 1869, nnder which, on certain con- 
ditions, a judge may order the defendant to be 
arrested and imprisoned for a peiiod not exceeding 
six months, unless he give security that he ivill not 
jtq oat of England without the leave of the court. 
Arrest on final process ivas a mode of execution or 
enforcing judgment by means of the writ capias ad 
satisfaciendum. 

The following are privileged from arrest on civil 
process: Amha^dors and diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign courts ; members of either House 
of Parliament while parliament is sitting ; clerg;>'- 
men during divine service, or going to or returning 
from service ; and all persons att^ding any conrt 
of justice, 03 parties, witnesses, solicitors, or 
counsel. In regsud to privilege of parliament, it 
may be observra that thongh membera of both 
Houses are free from arrest on civil process, the 
privilege does not mean freedom from arrest npou 
a charge of an indictable offence or for contempt of 
court. The privilege can only be claimed by a 
member of the House of Commons during the 
actual sitting of parliament and for forty days 
before and after. If a person having privileged 
arliament commits an act of bankrupfoy, he may 
e dealt with as if he had no such privilege. 

See Arrestment ; also Attachment 

Arrestment, in Scots law, is the legal pro- 
cess or diligence, as it is called, by means of 
which a debtor is prohibited from making pay- 
ment or delivery to his creditor until a debt or 
claim due to the person making use of the arrest- 
ment is secured or paid. Thus, if A owes £100 to 
B, bat B, agt^, is indebted to C, arrestment may 
be used by O in the hands of A ; the effect of which 
is to prereut A Trying to B until G’a claim has 
been aari^ed. A, the party in whose hands the 
arreatmmit is laid, is culed the arrestee ; C, the 
user of the arres^ent, is called the arrest ; and 
B, the debtmr to the arrester and the creditor of the 
arrestee, is called the eemmtm debtor. Arrestment 
proceeds on the authoil^ either the Court of 
Session or of an inferior judge. The arreatment, 
however, has not the dFect of transfraring the 
debt or snbjeet arrested. For that purpose, a 
particular form of actios, called on oeHon ojfxrth- 
coming, is necessary, decree in which completes 
the arrester’s right to the subjects arrested. 
Arrestment on the dependence of an action is com- 
petent, so as to secure the debt which the pursuer 
expects to establish in the action. Preference is 


given to arrestments in the oiuer of priority. The 
court, on petition, may recall or leatnct an arrest- 
ment, either on caution or without caution. 

The corresponding English term is Attachment 
(q.v.) of Debts. 

Abeestment foe founding Jurisdiction is 
a procedure in Scots law, by which a foreigner, 
« no is not otherwise subject to the jnriadiction of 
me Scottish courts, may be made snbjeet to the 
jnrisdiction of the Court of Session by arre^iing 
moveable propeity belonging to him in Scotland. 
By the Slieritf Courts Act, 1907, arrestment may 
fonud jurisdiction in the Sheriff Court. In the 
ordinaiy case, what is attached is money due to 
the foieigner, and any sum, however small, and 
any moveable, if of appreciable value, is sufficient. 
The custom, which is contrary to the general 
doctrine oc/or sequitur forum rei and is liable to 
abuse, was borrowed from the law of Holland. 
The arrestment founds jnrisdiction only in the 
particnlar action for the pnrpose of which it was 
used, and does not extend to actions relative to 
statics. The only equivalent in England is the 
enstom of foreign attachment in the city of London. 
Heritable property in Scotland is a distinct ground 
of jurisdiction against foreigners without special 
procedure. 

Arrestment of Wages, so far as required for 
the aliment of the artisan or servant, has aiways 
been prohibited by the common law of Scotland. 
Similarly, salaiies annexed to offices and pensions 
granted by the Crown are regarded as alinientaiy 
debts, and’ are not arrestable. By statute in IS45, 
the arrestment of v.'ages on the dependence of 
small debt actions, is illegal. Tlie wages of artisans 
and farm servants are now free from arrestment 
except in so far as they exceed thirty-five shillings 
a week (14 & 15 Geo.’V. chap. 16, sec. 2). This 
rule, however, does not apply to arrestments in 
virtne of decrees for aliment or for rates and 
taxes. 

Arretlom* See Arezxo. 

Arrhena’therum, a genua of Grasses, akin to 
and closelv resembling oats. A. ekitins, false oat- 
grass, or French rye-grass, is a British species. 

ArrheninSf Svante August, bom 1S59 near 
Uppsala, was educated at the umveu-ity there, and 
in 1895 became prof^sor at Stockholm’ Much of 
his best work was done in establishing the ionic 
theory of electrolytic di'-eoclation, which has pro- 
foundly' iufiuenced modern chemical doctrine and 
r^earch. He also published a text-book of electro- 
chemistry (trans. 1902) and of cosmic physics, and 
wrote on the relations of chemistry to toxins, anti- 
toxins, and serum-therapy, and on cosmic evolution. 
He di^ 2d October 192i.” 

Arriaga* M\no£l Jose de {1840-1B17), umi- 
dent of the Fortugnese republic, was bom ai Horta 
in the Azores, studied law at Coimbra, and was 
deputy' for Funchal and afterwards for lislxm. 
He took part in the revolnrion of IBIO, ud wan 
president from 1911 till 1915. 

Arrian* Flavius, a native of Niwwne^lis, 
in Bitbynia, was bom about 100 A.D. A disciple 
of Epictetus, the Stoic jffiilosopher, he was ail- 
mitt^ to the cituesBhip in Atbeau, and in 124 
A.D. to that of Rome at the bands of the Emperor 
Hadrian. He was appointed prefect of Cappadocia 
in the year 138, and under Aartottinaa Tina, the suc- 
cessor ’of Hadrian, he waa proBOoted to the eonsul- 
ship. But sfune four jean mftenraxds, be appe^ 
to hare retired firara publie Hfo, and devoted him- 
self to Hterature in Iris sarire place, where he dkd 
at an advsEMied age in the reign Aurelias. As 
pccpil a&d friend of Epaetetos, he edited the 
Man^ of SthioB ( EiteAmidion ) left bv his master, 
and wrote ^ lectures of Epictetua {Dictiribai) ia 
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eight books, of -which onlvfoni have been pieserved. 
The most important -work by Arrian is the Anabasis 
Alexajidrou, or history of the campaigns of Alex- 
ander the Great, which has come down to us almost 
entire. This book is our chief authority on the 
subject of which it tieats, and is of great value. 
Anion chose Xenophon as his model, and hence 
tne Athenians called him the young Xenophon. 
In close connection with hia former history, Arrian 
wrote his Indian History, giving an account of the 
people of India. His letter to Hadrian on a voyage 
round the Euxine Sea is valuable with legard to 
ancient geography. Another Periplus of the 
Euxine and one of the Red Sea are not his. 

Editions of the Anabasis ore by Kruger (1S48), Sintenis 
(1867), Abicht(lS76), Chinnook (1893), and Eoos (1907) ; 
a trails, by Cliiimock (1S34). 

Arrondissement, an administrative district 
forming a subdivision of a French Department 
(q.v.). 

Arrow, See AECHEitY. 

Arrow-grass, tlie popular name of Triglochin, 
a genus of JuricaginacefE, of which two species 
occur in Britain 

.4rrowliead {Saqittaria), a genus of petaloid 
inrmoentviedons of the familv .^lismacem, distin- 
guished by unisexual flowers, having three herbace- 
ous sepals and three colonred petals, with numerous 
stamens and carpels, the latter separate. They are 
aquatic plants, natives of very (lifFerent climates, 
from the tropics to the cold regions of the world. — 
The Common Arrowhead (S. sagittifolia) is a 
beautiful aquatic, a native of England, with arrow- 
siiaped leaves which rise above the surface of the 



water. It is one of those plants which ha-ve 
enjoyed an undeserved reputation as cures for 
hydrophobia. The starchy corms have sometimes 
h^u used for food, hut Imve an acrid -unpleasant 
taste. It has long been cultivated in Cluna and 
Japan. Several species and many varieties of thk 
genus are found in North American waters. 

Arrow-headed Characters. See Cunei- 
form. 

Arrow-heads* See Elf-bolts and Flint 
Implements. 

Arrow-poisoii, See Abchekv, and articles 
there referred to. 

Arrowroot is a variety of starch extracted 
from the roots of certain plants growing in tropical 
oountriea It is a fine starchy farina, much vedued 
as a delicacy, and as an easily ifigestihle food 
lor grown children and invalids. It is obtained 
from the root-stocks {rhizomes) of different species 
fA M«nMntat belonging to the Marantacem ( ^ita- 
rainem). Tlie apemes chiefly yielding it is M. arv,n- 
ainae^at a nxtive iff -tropical America, culfav-ated 


in the West India Islands, and gro-vring about 2 
feet high, -svith ovate-lanceolate somewhat hairy 
leaves, clusters of small flowers on two-flowerei 
stalks, and globular fruit about the size of currants. 
The rhizomes are often more than a foot long, of 
the thickness of a finger, jointed, and almost white, 
covered -with large papery scales. They are dug 
up when a year old, washed, carefully peeled, and 
reduced -fco a milky p-nlp. In Jamaica the roots are 
reduced by heating in deep wooden mortars ; in 
Bermuda, by means of a wheel-rasp ; bnt modem 
machmery has now been introducea. The pulp is 



then mixed with much -water, cleared of fibres by 
means of a sieve of coarae cloth or hair, and the 
starch is allowed to settle to the bottom. The 
•water dissolves, and so removes the greater part of 
the albumen and sal-ts, the starch quickly settling 
do-wn as an insoluble powder, -which is then purified 
by successive washings. The arro-wroot is finallv 
diied in the snn or m drying-honses, from whicti 
dnst and insects are excluded by means of gauze. 
The careful peeling of the roots is of great 
importance, as -the skiTi contains a resinous matter 
which would impart a disagreeable flavour. Great 
precautions are taken against impuritiea ; and the 
kniv^ used in peeling the roots, and the shovels 
used in lifting the arro-wroot, are made of German 
silver. The West TndiRn arro-wroot most esteemed 
in the market is gro-wn in Bermuda ; the next, 
and almost eq-ual to it, in Jamaica. The East 
Indian arrowroot is not in general so highly 
-valued, perhaps because substitu-tes for the genuine 
arrowroot more freq-uently receive -that name. 
The 2Haranta arvndinaeea is now, however, culti- 
vated to some extent both in -the East Indies and 
in Africa>. Jif, indica is to he regarded as a mere 
variety, -with perfectly smooth leaves. It is culti- 
vated ho-th in the East Indies and in Jamaica, and 
other species and varieties are sometimes cnl-ti- 
vated. What is called Florida arro-wroot is in part 
prepared from Zcumia integrifolia ; but the genuine 
Maranta arro-wroot is also produced in Florma. 

The amount of starch present in -the rhizomes 
vEuies, according to age, from 8 to 26 per cent. 

Arro-wroot is exported in tin cases, barrels, or 
boxes, carefully closed up. It is a light, opaque, 
white powder, which, -vmen rubbed between the 
fingers, produces a ali g ht crackling noise, like that 
heard when newly fallen snow is being rnade into a 
snowbalL Through the znicroacope the .paitioles 
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arsenious oxide Is contaminated with some im- 
parities, from which it may be separated by intro- 
ducing the gray poAvder into an egg-shaped vessel, 
and applying lieat at the lower end, Avhen the 
aisenioub oxide rises in vapour, and condenses in 
the cool end as a transparent glassy or vitreous 
fiubstauca Oidinary aisenious oxide of the shops 
(which is Avhat is popularly kiioAm as arsenic) is 
a white erystalJiiie powder, which feels decidedly 
giitty, like fine sand, when placed between the 
teetlj, and has no Avell-inarked taste. It is very 
heavy, so much so as at once to be noticeable when 
a paper or bottle containing it is lifted by the 
hand. It is soluble in about 10 parts of boiling 
water, or 100 parts of cold water. As ordinanly 
sold in quantities under 10 lb in weight, the 
aisenious oxide is requiied by law to be coloured 
with ^ of its weight of indi^'o, or of its weight 
of soot, the object of the admixture being to lender 
any liquid to wliich the arsenious oxide might be 
added, with a rnurderous intent, of a black or bluish- 
black hue, and thus indicate tlie jnesenee of some- 
thing unusual In packages of 10 Ih and npwaids, 
arsenious oxide is allowed to be sold in the pnie 
white crystalline form without coloration. When 
placed in a spoon, or other vessel, and heated, the 
arsenious oxide volatilises, and condenses in crj'S- 
tals on any cool vessel held above Again, when 
aisenions oxide is placed on a red-hot cinder, the 
strong garlic odour characteristic of arsenic is given 
OS’. When thrown upon water, notwithstanding 
its great density (specific gravity 3 70) it par- 
tially floats on the surface, as wheat-flonr does ; 
and that portion which sinks in the water rolls 
itself into little round pelle^ which are wetted 
only on the outside, and contain niacli dry arsenious 
oxide within. With water, arseuions acid is formed, 
which is soluble in water. Arsenious oxide is the 
anliydrule of the acid The solution of arsenious 
acid in water is recognised by three tests : j 

(1) Hydrosulphnric acid aoid hydrochloric acid 
proiluce a yelloio precipitate of sulphide of ai-senic, 
Ab.j>St, soluble in ammoniai. 

(2) Animonio-sulphate of copper, an apple-grem 
precipitate of arsenite of copper, CuHAsOj. 

(3) Arnnionio-nitrate of silver, a yellow precipi- 
tate of arsenite of silver, AgjAsOj. 

In many cases arsenious oxide is used as a means 
of destroying animal life, but, happily, tlie pro- 
cesses for the detection of the poison in organic 
mixtures and in the animal tissues are unerring 
and trustworthy. 

For ^the uolation ajid recognition of aisenions 
oxide in organic mixtures, such as the contents of 
a atoniacb, the method generally pursued is called 
Hein.sch's process, from the name of its discoverer. 
Ihe manner of its application is to treat the organic 
mixture witli water suificient to render it thin, 
then add hydrochloric add to extent of one- 
eighth of the volume of the liquid, apply heat, 
and when the whole has been raised to near the 
boiling -Mint, introduce clean, newly Immished 

E ieces ox copper in the form of xvire, gauze, or foil. 

f arsenious oxide be present in the mixture, aateel- 
gr^ coating of metallic arsenic will form on the 
surface of the copper. This apparent tarnishing of 
tlie copper may take place when no arsenious oxide 
is in the mixture, and may he produced by salts of 
mercury, antimony, tS:c., as well as by sulphur 
wrapounda, and even occasionally by fatty mattera. 
To distinguish between the coating formed by 
aiamiioua oxide and that product by other sub- 
**t *P o n* ' i the copper is taken out of the mixture, 
vashed with water to leniov'e acid, immersed in 
Btte to dissolve off any adherent fatty matter, 
drkd between folds of blotting-paper, introduced 
into the lower end of a dry glass test-tube, and there i 
cantiim^ heated. The met^Iic arsenic. As, is j 


driven off by the heat from the suiface of the 
copper, lises in vapour into the uppei portions of 
the test-tube, there meets the oxygen of the aii,, 
with Avhich it combines, foiming aisenious oxide, 
AsoOg, and deposits itself in the cool part of tlie 
tube in little glistening crystals. On cooling, the 
arsenic is obtained in a convenient foi m for apply- 
ing tests. This method is not altogethei fiee from 
possible error, for coppei and hydiochloric acid some- 
times contain traces of ai'senic, for wdiich they must 
be previously tested. For other medico-legal tests 
and modifications of the foregoing, see books on 
poisons, «S:c 

Aisenious oxide foiins with bases salts called 
.ursenites Arsenious oxide, boiled with a solution 
of potash, 01 caibonate of potash, forms an arsenite 
of potash, used in medicine, and known as Fowler's 
Solution OY liquor arsemcalis. Many sheep-dipping 
mixtures are composed of arsenious oxide, soda, 
sulphur, and soap, which, ■when used, aie dissolved 
in a laige quantity of water, and thus constibate 
essentially dilute solntions of arsenite of soda. A 
compound of arsenious oxide and the oxide of 
copper, called the arsenite of copper, or Scheele's 
Green, is a pigment used by paintera as a pietty 
and cheap green paint. The same substance is, 
or was formerly, extensively employed in the 
mannfactnre of common gieen paper-hangings 
for the walls of looms; and it seems certain that 
rooms covered with paper coated with this gieen 
arsenite of copper aie detrimental to the health 
of human beings residing therein, from the readi- 
ness wdth AvhiM minute particles of the poison- 
ous pigment are detached fiom the walls by 
the slightest friction, are diffused throagh the 
room, and ultimately pass into tlie animal system. 
Another green pigment is named Schweinfurth 
Green, and contains ai-senious oxide, oxide of coppei, 
and acetic acid, being a double arsenite and acetate 
of copper; it is also called Pans Green, and used 
as an insecticide, and for the destruction of parasitic 
fungi. 

When taken into the stomach arsenic is soon 
absorbed into the blood, acting powerfully in such 
skin diseases as Psoriasis, Lepra, Eczema (q.v.), 
^c., and in Cancer. As a tonic alterative it holds 
a high placa The usual method of administering 
arsenic is in small doses (from thiee to five drops) 
of the liqnor arsenical is, largely^iluted wdth water, 
twice or thrice in a day. When it is given, in 
the doses above mentioned, for eight or ten days, 
symptoms of poisoning begin to appear, the skin 
becoming hot, the pulse quick, the eyelidfl hot 
and itchy ; the tongue has a silvery appearance ; 
the throat is dry and sore, the gams swollen and 
tender ; and if the treatment is persisted in, 
saUvarion ensues, and then come nausea, vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, nervous depression, and faintness. 
The quantity nectary to destroy life, of course, 
varies,^ but under circumstances favourable for itS' 
operation the fatal dose for an adult is from two^ 
to three grains. Death from a poisonous dose of 
arsenic *uay occur in a few hours, or after the lapse 
of days. Aisenic has been used frequently as a 
slow poiron, the aynmtoms being attributed to in- 
flammation of the bowels from natural causes. 
Fortunately, in most cases its detection is easy. 

In some countries, especially in Austria, aTsenio 
is given to cattle and horses to render the skin 
blight and gli^y. In Styria arsenic is taken by 
the peasant girls to increase their personal attrac- 
tions ; and^ it has been definitely ascertained that 
over a considerahle area, including Styria, Carinthia, 
Salzburg, T^l, Low'er Austiia, and the Erzgebirge, 
arsenic -eating is largely practised by men, who 
nevertheless attain a healthy old age. Arsenic- 
eaters, who generally begin the use of the drug 
secretly, say that it improves the oomplexion. 
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-Sje seen to be convex, more or less elliptical, Bome- 
tim^ obscurely triangular, and not very different 
in size. The starch is quite inodorous, but 
wlien_ dissolved in boiling water, it has a slight 
peculiar smell, and swelS up into a very perrect 
jelly. Potato-starch, uith which it is often adul- 
terated, may be distinguished by the greater size of 
its particles, their coarser and more mstinct rings, 
and their more glistening appearance. Refined 
sago-flour is used for adulteration, many of the 
particles of which have a truncated extremity, and 
their surface is irregular or tuberculated. Arrow- 
root is also sometimes adulterated with rice-starch, 
and with the common starch of wheat-flour. 

Tapioca (see Manioc) was formerly sometimes 
called. Brazilian arrowroot ; and the starch prepared 
from other plants boa often also nsnxped the 
name. Thns ‘ Chinese arrowroot ' is said to be 
from the tubers of Nelun^iuni speciosum. East 
Indian arrcwroot is often prepared from different 
-specif of Gnrcuma (see Tuemeeic), and of Tacca 
(family Taccacem), while Dioji edule^ Zamia, and 
•other cycada are nsed in Mexico, and so on ; 
even the starch of maize sometimes appearing as 
Oswego arrowroot, that of Amm as Portland 
arrowroot, and that of potato as ‘English arrow- 
root.’ _ Althongh materially differing in rate of 
digestibility, arrowroot proper having in this 
respect the advantage, all these varieties of starchv 
food have much the same nutritive value, and all 
alike require the addition of milk to form an ' 
adequate food. It should further be borne m mind ' 
that all starches alike are indigestible to infaTircj j 
whose salivary ferment is undeveloped. 

The name has been ( probably wrongly) supposed 
to arise from use of the fresh roots to' counteract 
the effects of poisoned arrows. 

Arrowsmith, Aaeon, bom at Winston, Dur- 
ham, in 1750, at the ace of twenty came up to 
London, and by 1790 had established* a great map- 
makiag business, his chief productions l^mg maps 
of the World, North America, Scotland, and 
•Southern India. He died 23d April 1823. — His 
nephew, John (1790-1S73), was also an eminent 
cartographer. 

Arroyo Molinos, a village in Estremodura, 
Spam, noted as the scene of the complete discom- 
fiture of the French forces under General Girard by 
Lord Hill on the 28th October 1811, who took 1500 
pinners, the whole artillery, eolonrs, baggage, &c., 
^vith a trifling loss to himself. French historians 
<( Thiers and others ) maintain that the battle was 
* undecided. ’ 

Arrn Islands. See Aeu Islands. 

Arsacidae, a dynasty of Parthian kings, so 
called from the name of its founder, Avsaces, 
who wrested a kingdom for himself from the feeble 
grasp of the Selencid Antiochus II. about 230 B.C. 
Its greatest kings were Mithiadates, Phraates, 
Mithradates II. (‘the Great’), Volagoses L, and 
Aitabanus, who lost bis crown and his life at 
Hormizdjau, in 226 A.D., in his attempt to stem 
the conquering career of Ardashir, first of the 
Safsafiian kings of Persia (q.v.). Mithradates I. 
about 147 B,c. placed his brother on the throne of 
Armenia, where the dynasty held its place more or 
less tai about 430 A.D, See Armenia, Pabthia. 

ArsninnSf a RosaiaQ town, 70 miles S. of Niini- 
Novgorod, manufactures leather ; pop. 1^000. 

Arsciial (timugh ItaJ. and Span, forms from 
Arab, dar amnd’akt * workshop,' made up of 
dur ‘house,’ cd, ‘the,’ aR47)A, *art.’ The ^>an. 
atara::a7ia best preserves the wider emise the 
Ambic original ; the other languages have narrowed 
its meaning to ‘dock’ or ‘armoury’), a term for- 
merly applied merely to a repository of naval stoma 
and ordnance, but now extended to the foundries 


and factories of warlike stoies, for both army and 
navy, as well os to the depfits where they are 
stored. For the principal arsenals of Great Britain, 
in their tme sense as naval stores and dockyards, 
see Dockyards. The only govemment foundry 
for shell and he.avy guns in Great Britain i» at 
Woolwich (q.v.); but there are several privately 
owned arsenals, Tiiere is a manufactory of small- 
arms at Enfield, and abroad arsenals at Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Calcutta, with a gun-factory at Cos- 
sipore. During the Great '\\ar vast temporary 
arsenals were constructed to manufacture muni- 
tions, most notable being Gretna 

Arsenic (through Lat. from Gr. arsenifcon) is 
the name popularly given to a well-known poison, 
arsenions oxide, iJu^ strictly speaking, the term 
is restricted to the metal, of whicm the symbol is As, 
the atomic number 33, and the atomic weight 75. 
The metal arsenic is found free in nature, but more 
frequently in combination. The most iniport»mt 
of all arsenical minerals, because of their use as 
ores of arsenic, for the preparation of white arsenic, 
or arsenions oxide, are those in iviiicli arsenic is 
combined with nickel and colialt. The chief of 
tliese are arsenical pyrit«, or lencopyrite, nickeline, 
cobaltirie, and sinaltine, w'hich are Vonnd in Corn- 
wall and the continent of Enrope, as ivell os in 
other parts of the world. The last-named two are 
used for the preparation of blue colours for por- 
celain or stoneware. The presence of arsenic in a 
niLneral may commonly ]je detected by the gailic 
odoni wliieli it emits before the blowpipe. 

The metal is generally prepared ftom native 
arsenic, or arsenical p\rit^. The latter U heated 
in long earthenware retorts with condensing cham- 
bers attached. The arsenic volatilises over into 
the receivers, where it condenses as a ciystalline 
solid, leaving sulphide of iron. It is purified by 
redistillation. At pr^ent the supplies come from 
Germany, Spain, England, and America Metallic 
arsenic is very brittle, can easily be reduced to 
powder by hammering, or even pounding in a 
mortar; and when a fr^hly cut surface is ex- 
amined, it presents a brilliant dark steel-gray 
lustre, w'hich, however, rei^ily tami&bes on ex- 
posure to the air. The metal, as such, is not con- 
sidered poisonons, but wiien introdnceil into the 
animal system it is there faintly acted upon by 
the juices and in part dis^Ived, at the same time 
exhibiting poisonous properties. When heated in 
the open air it bums with a p^uliar bluish flame, 
and emits a characteristic garlic odour. The only 
nse to which the metal arsenic is applied in the 
arts is in the manufacture of leaden shot of the 
various .sizra, when its presence in small quantity 
in the lead renders the latter much more brittk 
than it oidinarily is. Of all^ the compoundfl of 
arsenic the most important is the one already 
allnded to — namely, arsenions oxide. With snJ- 
]^inT, arsenic forms two important compomids ; 
jRealgar, a red, transparent, and brittle sab- 

stance, which is employed in the manafMtare of 
the signal -light called' White Indian Firt; and 
Orpiment, AsJSj, or King'* YdloWt a riieap pig- 
ment of a yellow colour. With hydrogen, arsenic 
forms arsenuretted hydrogmi (arsine), AsHuavety 
poisonons gas, and erne has been fatal to 

several chemists. 

Absenious Oxide is the anmkal compound 
most familiarly known- It is idttained principally 
during the roosting of the anenical nickel ores in 
Germany in furnaces ootnmenii^iBg with Sues, 
When toe arsosie of the ore bams, it peswes into 
the condifloa of arsenkms oxide, and rising 

as vi^oor into the stwiewhat cool flue, is there 
d^Mifted as a grajirii powdm^, known by the names 
cdSm^iinf-hainnSmeix, FIowf* ofArtenie^ Foism- 
fiofw-, or Arttadeal Soot. In this condition the 
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increases the digestive powers, and so strengthens 
the respiratory organs as to enable the bearers of 
heavy burdens to climb mountains with ease. At 
first a dose may be taken once a week, afterwards 
daily ; and there are authenticated cases of men 
who consume six grains— enough to poison three 
men — at one dose without inconvenience. Once 
the habit is established, it is impossible to give up 
arsenic - eating, tenible heart -gnawings following 
any attempt gradually to stop the practice ; and 
sudden cessation causes death. Aisenic -poisoning 
in England, causing many deaths in 1900, ’was 
tiaced to the presence of the poison in beer, due 
to the employment of impure sulphuric acid in 
prMaring the ‘ inverted ’ sugar used in brewing. 

The antidote for arsemc-poisoning is a mixture of 
hydroxide of iron and oxide of magnesium. This 
is given in a moist state every few minutes until 
the urgent symptoms are relieved. If this is not to 
hand, one is recommended to e\acaate the stomach, 
either with a vacuum-pump or else to cause vomit- 
ing by tickling the throat with a feather. Then 
demnicent drinks .sliould he ^ven, such as milk, 
white of egg and water, or floui' and water. If 
the fatal symptoms be averted, let the patient 
for a long time subsist wholly ou farinaceous food, 
milk, and demulcents. 

ArsenopyriteSf or Mispickel, a mineral con- 
sisting of arsenosulphide of iron (FeAsS), often 
workwi (as in Cornwall) os an ore of arsenic. It 
is opaque, silver-white with grayish-black streak 
and metallic lustre ; hardness, 5^ ; sp. gr., 6. It 
crystallises in the orthorhombic system, the crystals 
being twinned. 

Arsln'oSf daughter of Ptolemy L, king of 
Egypt, bom 316 B.C., married at sixteen the aged 
Lysimachas, king of Thrace, whose eldest son, 
A^athocles, had already wedded Lysandia, her 
h^-aister. Resirons of securing the throne fur her 
own children, Arsinue prevailed on her husband to 
put Agathocles to death, if indeed this was not 
rather the work of her ambitious half-brother 
Ptolemy Keraunos. Lysandia lied with her chil- 
dren to Selencus in Asia, and induced him to declare 
war against her nnnatuial father-in-law. Lysi- 
machus was slain, and Seleucus seized the kiugdora. 
Arsiaoe now sought refuge in Macedonia, which, 
however, was also taken possession of by Seleucus ; 
but on his assassination, a few montlis later, by 
Ptolemy Keraunos, she received a hypocritical offer 
of marriage from her Iiolf-brotber, who wanted to 
destroy her sons lest they should prove formidable 
rivals to his ambition. She consented to the union, 
and opened the gates of the town in which alie had 
taken refuge, but two of her children weie butchered 
before her eyes. She then fled to Samothrake. 
In 279, Keraunos was killed in battle with the 
invading Gauls. Aminoe about 277 or 273 married 
her own brother, Ptolemy IL Fhiladelphns. The 
wax of conquest against An tiochus was her work. 
She reined brilliantly, no mere consort, but a 
joint-ruler, till her death in 270. — There was a 
city of Arsinoe in Middle Egypt, foimerly called 
Krokodeilopolis ; another near the head of what is 
now the Gnlf of Snez i and three of the same name 
in Cypms, besides many others. 

Arsill9llh^iriaB4 a remarkable Eocene mam- 
mal found by Aj^rews in 1902 in the Fajyflm in 
Egypt (along with ancient elephants, turtles, &e.) — 
a huge prehistoric rhinoeeroa with a ndr of small 
homa beltind the two enonnous nasal homa. See 
Bay Lankester's Ea^inct AittmetU (1905). 

Arson (Old Fr. from Lat. to’dirt, 'to hum in 
the criminal law of England, is a felony, described 
as the malicions and wilful buming of the house or 
building of another man. At common law, it was 


essential to the offence that the hnute or building 
burned should he that of another; but the common- 
law definition has been greatly wideiiefi by various 
statutes. Mere negligence will not support a cltai ge 
of arson — there must be criminal intention. Tnc 
matter is dealt ^vith by the Malicious liamri;Le- 
Act of 1S61, and various penalties of ^nal servi- 
tude and imprisonment are imposed. The statute 
extends to the bnrning of any honse, stable, ont- 
house, warehouse, shop, ham, or any building nsed 
in farming or in trade or inannfacture. The buin- 
iiig of any part of the house, however trifling, is 
sufficient 'to constitute the crime, although the 
file is afterwards extingnished- The statutory 
offence inclnde.s the setting fire to a hou'-e in the 
pcBseasion of the offender, if it be done witli intent 
to defrand, and also the setting file to growing 
woods or crops, or to a stack, a coal-mine, or a 
ship. By special statutes for the protection of 
the public service, setting fire to snips of war, 
arsenals, government stores, Ac. is punishable by 
death. 

In Scotland the technical term is unlful jfre- 
raisinq. The crime consists in wilfully setting fire 
to buildings, growing or stored corn, growing wood, 
coal-henghs, or other forms of property. To set 
fire to one’s own property with intent to ignite 
neighbonring premises or to defrand insurers is 
criminal. 

Ars-snr-Moselle fGer. Ats an der 3fosel). a 
town of Loiroine, on the river Moselle, B miles 
SW. of Metz ; pop. 6030. 

Art. The category of art includes everv object 
skilfnliy made or action skilfully performed by one 
or more persons for the pnrftose of giving pleasnrt 
to others by tbe emotion of beauty. The distinc- 
tion between the arts and sports of action lies in 
this, that in the case of sport the action skilfully 
performed is done for tbe sake of giving pleasure t<> 
the doer. A work of art, therefore, implies, first, 
the birth in the mind of an individual, the artist, 
of an emotion or idea of beaut}' ; secondly, the in- 
corporation or execution of that idea in a work of 
art — that is to say, in material or visible form — either 
by his own hand or by the hands of others under 
hiB direction ; and, thirdly, the existence of one or 
more persons then or thereafter capable of receiving 
from the work of art the emotion or idea of beauty 
which arose in the mind of the artist, and which he 
intended to convey. Thus every work of art stands- 
as it were between two individuals, and depends 
upon both for its existence, the artist and tbe art- 
lover or person sensitive to beanty, but for thi^ 
latter individual there is no name in tbe Engliali 
language. We call him a connoisseur, or an art- 
ciitic, or an art-amatenr, but these designatioBS 
ore a mere mak^hift for a missing word in our 
tongue. No work of art would ever be produced 
if the faculty of appreciating it did not exist in 
other persons. Moreover, i^e power whidi tb& 
public, or merely a small numbOT of indiridualB, 
possess at a given date for appreciating a particBlar 
Mud of art lai^ly determines the kind of wmrlu of 
art produced by artists at tl^t There is a 

contmuol action and reaction going on between 
artists and lovers of art which detenninea tbe 
character or style of art at any given date in any 
Mven place. As people vary mm age to age, and 
ukewdse differ in dirorenl localities in thue same 
age, the character works of art varies likewise 
Mth in time and in geographical dispceition. It 
follows that tiie only poesiole description of tlie 
art of the world is nistoiy of art, which is the 
history of the mutations of the sense of beanty in 
mankind. We oft» hear people talk of the evolu- 
tion of art as thongh fur back at the beginnings of 
ririBaatioa art had emerged in aome rude form, and 
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had thenceforward gradually, or moie or less con- 
tinuously, developed. Sucii, however, is by no 
means the case. Art does not evolve from age 
to age, but one school or kind of art succeeds 
another, and each may be aupreme and unsur- 
passable in its kind. Particular schools of ait 
evolve and decay, os, for instance, the school of 
Greek sculpture from, say, the 6tli century B.C. to 
the 4th cental V A D., between which limits it rose, 
flourished, and declined, its last stages being as 
feeble as its first The history of art is a history 
not of an evolution, but of a succession. The 
earliest known works of art — paintings of the Stone 
Age on the walls of caverns — are as fine in their 
kind as the finest work of our own day is in its kind. 
T\*e bale not progressed at all in the fnndamental 
<]uality which makes an object a work of art, nor 
will mankind ever progress in that respect. 

From the definition with which we started it 
follows that the category of ait and the categoiy 
of moials are distinct. Art is not in itself either 
moral or immoral, good or bad. This is easily seen 
if we take a concrete instance Any material may 
be employed by an artist to fashion into a work cif 
ai L. Thus life itself may be so employed. A man 
wiio treats the raw mateiial of his own life artisti- 
cally, who learns to peiform every action of life 
in an artistic manner, is called a ‘gentleman.’ A 
gentleman is an artist m living, it does not by 
any means follow that he is a good man. He 
may be a consummate blackguard. Convei'sely, a 
wholly good man may be no gentleman ; and thus 
it is with any other category of art. A beantifnl 
picture may be instinct with religious feeling or 
raav be aulisernent to vice, art being alike mde- 

S ndent of the one and the other. Only, a vicious 
nd of painting will be the work of vicious artists 
appealing to a vicious public, and therefore, for 
reasons entirely independent of ait, such a .school 
must of necessity be short-lived and, snppoited by 
a small coterie, doomed to rapid extinction. Art 
may be of a high or low type, and both alike good 
art. ^ Thus cooking is an art, but even the best 
cooking is not art of a high type. No one would 
put the fi.nest dish on a level with one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies. Yet the one in its kind may be as 
good os the other in its ^d, only the kinds aie 
not eqnaL Again, _ a music-hall ditty that appeals 
to the groundlings is no le.s3 a w’ork of art than the 
said symphony, only the creator that product it 
and the public that appreciates it are of a lower 
order. The music-hall ditty, however, in its kind 
may be good, whilst a symphony in its kind may 
be bad ; so that you may have a good woik of art 
of a low sort and a bad work of art of a high sort, 
the words ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ not being applicable to 
kinds, but only to qualities of works of art A 
work of art is good of its kind when it avails to 
convey the idea of beauty from the creator to tlie 
recipient. The idea of bmiuty, high oi low, must 
first exist. Granted that it exists in however low 
a foiTu, the test of a work of art is its power of con- 
vexing that idea from the creator to the recipient. 
All men are not alike capable of receiving every 
idea of beauty or sensitive to every form of expres- 
sion. No man is universally so gifted. Thus no 
^tist addresses, or can be appreciated by, all man- 
kind. Some appeal to a lar^r number than othem 
■without neceasarily being thereby actu^ly greater 
artists than those who appeal to a smaller number 
of persons of a superior human quality. Thus 
TOpnlarity is no test of the quality of an artist. 
Popularity only proves that at least a germ of 
art exmts m the thing admired. Every one i 
knows, for instance, that the most popnlsu- novels 
at a i^ven date are seldom, if ever, the best, but 
no novel attains popularity which contains 
no artistlo There must exist some quality 


of beauty in every really popular work. The large 
public admires what it is capable of disceming, and 
is necessaiily blind to what it has no capacity of 
seeing. 

It follows that art history is the only com- 
plete definition of art. All that has been actually 
made or done in the past for the purpose of 
giving delight is art. What the futuie may 
produce in that kind no one can foretell, but 
it also will be art, howevei foreign it may be to 
existing taste. Works of art _ may be divided 
into two large gi oiips : those which exist for their 
own sake, and those which consist of objects of 
utility to which a foim or covering of beauty Las 
been intentionally added Tims a knife ■with a 
carved liandle is a work of decorative art, the 
carving being intentionally added solely for the 
purpose of giving pleasure. Works of expressive 
or creative ait did not develop out of works of de- 
corative art, as fai as we can tell, but sprang into 
existence ind ependently. The eoi liest of either sort 
known to ua come fiom the latter part of the eaily 
Stone Age, twen^ thousand years ago or more. 
Certain caves in Spain and sontbeiTi France have 
in recent years been found to contain remarkable 
wall-paintings and modelled figures of animals nou 
extinct, which are not so mncli accuiate copies of 
the beasts as idealised repiesentations of them, 
evidently drawn and colouied under the influence 
of emotion. Bones have also been found carved in 
about the same period or engraved ■with the like- 
nesses of similai beasts. Au these are works of 
creative art of a high oider Other bones have been 
found evidently shaped to be used as utensils, and 
at the same time decoratively shaped into animal 
forms. This late Palseolithic school of art stands 
alone as far as we at present know ; but, of course, 
■we cannot be sure that it was so, because they have 
only survived as by a miracle, whilst everything 
then and for thousands of years later made in 
perishable materials bos naturally vanished. The 
Neolithic Age is more ■widely and variously repre- 
sented, and decorated objects of many kinds have 
come down to ns from it over widely scattered 
areas. Of its cieative art xve know nothing, hut 
it does not follow that none existed. Neolithic 
culture was widely spread, and its traces have been 
discovered over all except the very north of Europe, 
all round the Mediterranean, np the Nile, and m 
many parts of Asia. During this period pottery was 
invented. In Egypt the neolithic people reaped a 
high development, and formulated the type which 
Egyptian art afterwards followed. They wrought 
the hardest stones into polished vessels of beautiful 
form, they euiployed human and animal figures 
decoratively with skill, and they initiated the type 
of Egyptian architeoture. In Lower Mesopotamia 
a corresponding development went forward, though 
^ a basis of clay instead of stone. In south 
Russia and the Danube district, xvitb offshoots down 
tlm B^kan peninsula and across into Asia Minor, 
what is known as the Tripolje culture flomished. 
It has left some very remarkable pottery, whose 
decoration suggests a ■widespread influence exerted 
it on some art-gi oups of the Bronze Age. The 
.^gean likexi^e and Syria were early centies of 
n^cent civilisation, and other centres have been 
identified along the Mediterranean coasts and in 
west Europe. Towards the close of this epoch 
copper began to be used side by side with stone 
for utensils. This Copper or .^hieolithic Age 
seems to have been relatively short, copper before 
replaced Iw the liarder alloy, bronze. 
Ine^ Bronze Age produced remarkable schools of 
m many parts of the world, from China in the 
^ar East to Irelsmd in the West. It lasted roughly 
from almut 3000 to IfiOO B.Q., beginning and ending 
sooner in some places than in others, The great 
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gchoola of Ancient Egyptian, Chaldesan, Elamite, 
Hittite, and Minoan arts flom-iahed dining this 
period. At the beginning of this age building with 
great stones (megalithic architecture) was popular, 
and examples may be cited from the pyramids of 
Egypt in the East to Stonehenge in Biitain, the 
Egyptian works being, of course, earlier. Egyptian 
art, though not in itself religious, had its forma and 
subjects largely directed by the religion of its time 
and place. The preservation of the body or the 
likeness of the dead was essential in the estimation 
of every Egyptian. Hence arose mummification ; 
hence also portrait sculpture for burial, and monu- 
mental sculpture for display. It was likeniae 
essential to preserve the aspect of the ordinary 
occupations of life, because, by the intervention 
of Osiris, such representations were believed to be 
made real for the souls of the dead. Hence the 
number of incidents of everyday life depicted on 
the walls of Egyptian tombs, often with great skill, 
especially in the rendering of animal lorms, the 
traditions of the treatment of which may have 
descended from a remote antiquity. The monu- 
mental architecture of Egypt was like^viae en- 
couraged by the same desire for permanence. In 
its earliest known forms (the pyramids, mastahos, 
&c.), it was an architecture of the tomb. The 
quantity of the harder rocks readily available 
helped to determine the nature of Egyptian art. 
Ghaldsea is a stoneless country. Its arts chiefly 
depended upon the nature of clay for their forms. 
The Chaldseans (proto- Bahylouiana) wrote npon 
clay tablets, whicH were aftenvards liaked. They 
built wdth bricks, chiefly sun-diied. They employed 
the potter’s wheel at an early date, and they found 
out how to enamel. Some of their buildings wei e 
covered with enamelled bricks. They imported 
atone, which they sculptured well (the statues 
from Tello in the LouiTe), treating it as a precious 
thing. They were g^eat magicians, believers in 
the power of many spi tits capable of being repre- 
sented by natural objects — a belief at flint not far 
removed from fetishism. They therefore studied 
the motions of the heavenly bodies ; and their 
temples were solid staged ^wein of sun-dried 
brick, raised above the mists of the plains. They 
invented the forms of winged men and animals to 
represent cei-taiu demons and ^irits ; the figures of 
angels also come to us from Chaldsea. The dome 
was a Chaldsean invention. The wonderful dis- 
coveries made by Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos, 
supplementing the results of Dr Schliemann’s ex- 
cavations at Troy, Mycenae, and Tiryns, have 
thrown a flood of light npon the Bronze- Age culture 
of the .^gean. It now appears that Crete was a 
centre of art-life contemporary with Ancient Egypt 
and Chaldaea., and having a style of its own no less 
remarkable than theirs. Cretan artists were influ- 
enced by, and in their turn influenced, the artists 
of Egypt. They produced beautiful examples of 
coloured pottery, works in the precious metals, 
paiinting, and small sculpture, and they exeicised 
a widespread influence throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. In central and especially in northern 
Europe (Scandinavia) there were admiiahle crafts- 
men during the Bronze Age, and this was true as 
far off as Ireland, The development of the bronze 
spear out of the flint kmife seems to have been 
accomplished in Britain. The sword grew out of 
the knife in the East. 

When tools and weapons began to he made of 
iron, what is known as the Iron Age began. The 
transition from bronze to iron was gradual, and in 
Europe accompanied a considerable movement of 
the peoples. Most important was the coming down 
on to the Mediterranean region of hordes of le^ 
civilised peoples from the north. Achasans and 
presently Dorians oven an the .^gean coasts and 


put an end to Minoan art At this time the Assy- 
rians rose to power. Italy also was invaded In- n 
new population. The Hittite power, flourishinif in 
the highlands of Asia Minor and the north of feviia 
in those days, and possessing a culture of its own 
must likewise be reinemheied; whilst the Phce’ 
nicians,^ settled on tlie Synan coasts, and boiTow- 
ing indifferently the arts and crafts of Egy'pt and 
Assyria, weie active as a sea-trading folk, who 
incidentally brought the artists of one country into 
contact with the products of another. The destruc- 
tion of the old-established schools, and the intro- 
duction of an entirely new purchasing or employing 
public, resulted in the gradual development of alto- 
gether new styles of art, in which old tracBtions 
from aU quarters were mingled together. Greece 
was the centre where eventually ill rays of ancient 
arts were focussed, and where the art of the new' 
world arose during the 6th century B.C., to attain 
its first culmination in the 5th centuiy. Asiatic 
E^'ptian, and Minoan forms, revitalised by the 
spirit of the new peoples from the north, produced 
the art which in the hands of the Greeks was 
destined to dominate the civilised world for a 
thonsand years. It was under the influence of the 

E assionate strn^le of Greece against the Persian 
oats that the Hellenic ideal took final form. It 
may be called an Ideal of Keserve. In architecture 
and sculpture alike this ideal reigns, culminating 
in the age of Pericles. Gods aie represented in 
perfect human shape, without exaggeration of form 
or posture, and with little expiession beyond an 
aspect of benevolent calm and satisfaction" After 
the Peloponnesian war the purity of this ideal 
passed away. Sculpture tended to become theat- 
ncal or portrait-like, and portraiture became tlie 
leading art. In Italy the Villanova style of the 
early Iron Age gave way before that of "the intm- 
sive Etruscans, oriental "in orij^, much influenced 
by the Phcenicians, and presently wholly dominated 
by the Greeks, especially in those parts which were 
colonised by Greek settlements, .^er the conquest 
of Greece by Rome, Hellenic influence in art became 
supreme. Roman artists, in the time of the empire, 
developed in architecture a style founded upon that 
of the tSi-reeks, with certain oriental elements added. 
The dome and the semi-dome were very much em- 
ployed by Roman architects. Fresco and mosaic 
were likewise mnch used. Portrait sculpture 
flourished. 

■Whilst Greek art was waxing and flourishing 
in the West, a more or less independent school in 
Persia was expressing and developing the tradi- 
tional style of Babylonia; and these two great 
schools. Eastern _ and Western, have continued 
their existence, with various actions and reactions 
on one another, from that day to this. The con- 
quests of Alexander the Great for a time brought 
these schools into intimate contact. HeUeuistic 
art, especially architecture, borrowed a good deal 
from the East, whilst in Bactria and north-west 
India arts spmng up with a strong Greek infuaion. 
This Greco - Indian or Gandhata School, as it is 
called, which took its subjects from Buddhism, was 
the foundation from which all later important 
Asiatic schools took their origin. Its on^oots 
have been revealed by Stain in central Asia, and 
away off to China ; whilst in India riie style had 
a continuous development unbroken down to the 
present day. Bomau Imperial art was a form of 
Helleniabic, which for three or four centuries main- 
tained itself supreme throughout the whole Bomau 
Empire. It was not, however, in Rome or the West 
that it flourished best^ bat rather in the great 
Hellenistic cities of its origin — Alexandria, Damas- 
cus, Ctesiphon, and the cities of Asia Minor. 
Christiauify for a long time had no effect npon 
the siyle of Roman art. Such works of art as the 
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early Christians employed were in nowise different 
in style from that of their pagan contemporaries. 
Even the subjects chosen Avere adaptations of pagan 
subjects- When Constantine moved the capital of 
the _K^)man Empire to Byzantium, it Avas not 
Christianity which effected a change of style and 
the growth of the new Byzantine school, hut it 
Avas the nearer pio’cimity of the East and tlie influ- 
ence of the conteinpomry and flourishing school 
of art in rf.assanian Persia. Just os in the 5th 
century B.C. Greek and Achmmeuian Persian art 
had flourished side by side, so in the 5th and 6th 
centuries A.D. Byzantine and Sassaninn art blos- 
somed together. At this time, hoAvever, a neAA’^ 
school destined to aAA’onderful future Avas obscurely 
arising. To approach it lucidly Ave must for a 
moment retrace our steps In the Bronze Age 
tiiere had developed in Siberia and thereabouts a 
very prolific oatpnt of decoiative art, of AA’hich the 
greatest number of existing remains are either in 
the museum of Minusinsk, near AA'liioh place most 
AA'ere found, or in tliat of Leningrad. Objects in 
bronze of this style aie found in a vast area from 
Lake Baikal in the east to the Dnieper in the 
AAest. The influence of the style is discoAerable in 
broDze-AA'ork of the Danube basin and the Caucasus 
os AA'eU as in China. This is the ancient art of 
the Asiatic nomads, whose blood has fertilised the 
world, au art rude in its forms, bub full of vigour 
and life. The Scythians, a branch of this great 
IiuTiian horde, came in contact south of the Caspian 
AAith the Persians, and north of the Black Sea with 
the Greeks. Works of art of fine quality made 
in gold have been found, of Avhich some were the 
work of Persian, others of Greek, craftsmen. The 
Treasure of the Osus in the British Museum re- 
presents the former ; the latter are exemplified by 
the countless golden objects yielded by Crimean 
toml^ to the Hermitage Collection at Leningrad, 
and only there to be sbudied. These date from a 
penod ending towards the approach of the Christian 
era. In about the 3d century A.D. a new style of 
decoration ^ applied to small objects of personal 
ornament is found arising in tfiis region in and 
abont the Cnmea. It has been named the Bos- 
poran style, and app^rs to have been employed 
byamix^ population in which Greek and Scythian , 
elements were combined. Not far aAA^ay dwelt for 
a time a Germanic population of Goths, who had : 
wandered dOAVn from the Baltic region. They 
^opfced this style of art and made it their own, 
if it Avaa not actually they who invented it. The 
eruption of the Hnns out of Asia in the middle of 
the 4th century A.D. set the Goths in motion west- 
ward, and inaugmated the period of the Barbarian 
invasions. The kind of art liked by the Goths 
commended itself also to the other barbarian taibes, 
and they carried it Avith them whithersoever they 
spread. As we know it, it was in the main an art 
of metal -AA'ork, especially goldsmithy, in which 
gamei^ or, failing tliem,^asa pastes, cut flat, were 
framed in gold or gilt cells or cloiaoiis, or it con- 
sisted in covering the area of a bronze brooch or 
other small ^object with a decoration as elaborate 
^ which beasts were often introduced, 
and in process of time so much contorted and elon- 
as to ^become a mere pattern of interlacing. 
Whether this kind of decoration was also applied 
to the embellishment of Avooden architecture (which 
Was the only architecture they used) we caimot 
wy, hut it is probable. TJie finest works of the 
kina were all of gold and jeAvela for personal orna- 
n^t, the sort of ai-t obviously best suited to an 
morti^ race who must take with them 
<m wanderings every precious possession they 
the 6th and 7th centuries this style of 
flounshed in every Enropean country in which 
bm-banan oahmista had settled. In England it 


is Anglo-Saxon, in north France and Belgium 
Frankish, on the Bhine Frank or Allemanish, in 
soutli-Avest France and Spain Visigothic, in Italy 
Ostrogothic and Lombard. Only in Ireland and 
parts of England did tUe late Celtic forms of art 
maintain tliemselves, which had flourished there 
and in Gaul before the coming of the Bomans, and 
even there the influence of the Teutonic beast-style 
Avas felt and to some extent amalgamated Avith the 
local style. Tims the school of Irish and .^glo- 
Saxon Celtic Christian art Avas foimed, of which we 
shall have a Avord to say presently. All the bar- 
barian schools Avere nieiely forms of the loot school 
of the Gothic, and may be called Early Gothic 
together. They Aveie not merely exeicised by bar- 
barian craftsmen, but equally, peihaps mainly, 
by east and west Boman craftsmen working for 
nouvemix riches barbarian piinces and other em- 
ployers. The tomb of Childeric (d. 481), father 
of Clovis, rendered up a characteristic group of the 
finest early Avoiks of the sort, quite possibly made 
at Constantinople, hut in the Irarbarian style, to be 
given as a pleasing gift to a baibarian prince. In 
the 7th century, Avhen more settled conditions had 
arisen, finer works of the kind Avere made, such as 
the wonderful Visigothic crowns of Guan-azar in the 
Cluny Museum. By this time the style had taken 
firm loot, and was practised by such considerable 
artists as Saint Eloy, bishop and niinistei of Dago- 
bert. Of course, it was not uninfluenced by classical 
Boman traditions, but it was always stronger than 
they, and maintained its individuality in spite of 
them, only annexing from them what it could com- 
pletely assimilate. One of the great influences 
that operated to spread Christianity among the 
barbarians came from Ireland. Iiish missionaries 
brought Irish art with them, and that style was 
weU suited to mingle VA-ith and influence, as it did, 
the purely barbarian style of their pagan days. 
East and west Roman manuscript illuminations 
also greatly ^ected the early barbarian schools of 
script embellishment, there being no other tradition 
to set off against them ; whilst, as the barbarians h ad 
no stone architecture of their OAvn, they natui-ally 
borrowed Avhole-beartedly from Borne and the East 
in this kind. Only fragments of Merovingian and 
Visigothic bnildlngs remain, yet they are very un- 
like Roman. It was m north Italy that the first 
vigorous school of stone aichitecture of a new 
type arose. Structural^ it followed Boman tra- 
ditions, but no one conld confuse a Lombard church 
with an ancient Boman building. The style, once 
formed, grew rapidly Md spreau abroad. "We call 
it Romanesque, but it is really a liombard sKde 
that, taking root in north France, became I?or- 
man, and as Norman was hronght over to England. 
In the decorative details of Lombard buildings 
the forms of Early Gothic decoration as modified 
by the centuries are pla^y visible. All through 
the 10th and 11th centuries it is still experimental, 
the great difficulty being to cover hnildiogs over 
with a vaulted stone roof tiiat would not fall in, 
and that could he adapted to whatever plan was 
It was in the process of solving t.hi> 
problem that Avhat is universally known as Gothic 
arclutecture was invented, a kind of building in 
which the groined pointed stone vault detmnSnes 
the chief architectaral features. This style emerged 
definitely in the latter part of the 12th centi^. 

It WM, ^ we have seen, an nltimate outcome of 
the initmtive first given to Europe in the 4th 
century by the mi-ading Goths. 

MeanAvhile in the East a distinct arb-develop- 
ment h^ been going on on lines of its own. When 
m the 7th century Islam sprang into being, and 
Mtsiem conqueiors obtained possession of a vast 
tembory, Avhioh presently reached from India north- 
wards to SAmarlraiid and W6st roond the coast of 
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the Mediterranean tli rough Spain to the Pyrenees, 
this new style of art was supreme wherever the 
muezzin called to prayer. It was a style in which 
Sassanian, Egyptian, and Byzantine elements 
mingled. The craftsmen that handled it were 
largely Christian, but it was a new and truly 
Moslem style, for in all art, as in cooldng, it is 
not the che.f but the diner who determines the 
character of the mmu. The centres of this arl 
were the old centres in Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Egypt. It cut itself off from many an old 
tradition by the prohibition (in orthodox districts) 
of the representation of the human form. All its 
strength was devoted to decoration, with the result 
that it produced in ceramics, glass, woven stuffs, 
plaster- work, caiwed ivory, &c. objects of a decora- 
tive splendour that have never been and can never 
be surpassed in their kind. When in the 13th 
century Gothic art was culminating in the north 
of Europe, Italy was in a relatively oackword con- 
dition compared with France. The religious revival 
brought about by Francis of Assisi in the 13th 
century rapidly changed this state of tilings, and 
an intellectual reviv^ followed. Fresco -painting 
improved under the hands of Cimahne, Giotto, and 
their followers at the end of the 13fch and the be- 
ginning of the 14th century, who worked chiefly 
for Franciscan patrons, 'fhe Dominican revival 
soon succeeded, and then, in the loth century, flne 
schools of art of all kinds flonriahed in various 
parts of Italy. The revival of classical study gave 
a new impetus to art. Ancient sculptures and 
buildings were studied and imitated, and about the 
commencement of the 16th century the culmina- 
tion of this epoch of art was reached. Meantime, 
in the north of Europe, in the 15th century, paint- 
ing had been cultivated with great success, whilst 
Gothic traditions were everywhere losing power. 
Under the influence of the mystic preachers a 
beautiful school of paintiug arose in the Bhine 
Valley in the 14th century, Meister Wilhelm imd 
Meister Stephan of Cologne being its leading 
artists. At the hegfinning of the 15th century 
the centre of art-life in the North shifted to the 
Low Countries. There the Van Eycks made 
technical Improvements in the method of paint- 
ing, besides introducing the study of nature as 
the chief aim of their art. The Flemish school 
influenced all Germany, and generated the schools 
of Nuremberg, Augsburg, and other towns. When 
the classical revival spread noilih of the Alp.s 
Gothic art ceased, and the so-called Eenaissance 
reined everywhere. 

The Eeformation came, and for a time ruined the 
arts (with the exception of music) which had grown 
up in the service of the medieval church. In some 

f tarts of Europe the old traditions lingered on 
onger than elsewhere. Portraiture survived longer 
than other forms of art, and indeed culminated in 
■excellence when ideal painting was already on the 
ilechne. The life of the 16th century was a life of 
action, and the art of action [^drama) was naturally 
the one most cultivated. Painting, then, was suc- 
ceeded. by drama, the age of Eaphael by that of 
Shakespeare. Splendid schools of painting, how- 
ever, flomdshed in the Low Countries and Spain 
when the art was enfeebled eveiywhere elsa Under 
the protection of drama music also developed, and 
may be thought to have culminated in our own 
day. In the 18th century there was another re- 
vival of painting, and schools of a new chaiacter 
ai'ose in diffei'ent countries. These schools have 
developed in different directions, and felt the influ- 
ence of the contemporary literary and scientific 
movements which have gone on about them. The 
Romanticists of Germany and the Pre-Raphaelites 
of England were thus produced. They have been 
followed by Impressionists, Post-Impressionists, 


Futurists, et hoc geniis omnc, about all of whom 
the fatiue must judge. 

The English style of painting was practically 
founded by Van Dyck in the reij^ of Charles I. 
He was succeeded by Sir Peter Lely, and he in 
turn by Sii Godfrey Kneller. Eichaidson, Hudson, 
and other mediocre painters followed, the mass of 
their work consisting of portraits. In the 1 8th cen- 
tury a revival was effected by Hogarth, Reynolds, 
and Gainsborough. Wilson painted landscapes in 
the classical style ; Gainsborough introduced into 
the rendering of landscape a bioader treatment of 
country scenes. Tmuer’s art was primarily founded 
upon tne classical style, hut he united with that a 
direct appeal to nature, and by unbonnded study 
he attained a skill of handling and a mmute know- 
ledge of nature in eveiy mood such os has never 
before or since been attained. Constable earned 
on the traditions of Gainsborongh, and stioi^ly 
influenced the landscape-pamters of Franca The 
decline of landscape art in the present day is 
marked by increasmg triviality on the one hmid, 
and slovenliness on the other. There can be little 
doubt that the invention of photography, with its 
later developments of process-repr^uction and of 
living pictures sho^m oy the cinematograph, has 
had a great inflaence uron contemporary art 
When pictures were rare they were prized. Now 
we are overwhelmed by coloured reproductions of 
all the famous paintings m the world. 'We are 
thus liable to he sickened hy^ too much sweetness. 
Moreover, when the only representations of living 
creatures that were to be had were drawings, paint- 
ings, sculptures, and so forth made by the hand of 
man, there was an element of marvel aliout any 
picture. Now photography has made the likeness 
of living things uttwly common. Cheap news- 
papers are full of them. They are poured upon 
us by advertisers. We see pictures everyivhere. 
The poorest can have almost as many as he pleases. 
They are no longer precious, and there is nothing 
surprising about any of them unless they are badly 
drawn, for the cheapest photograph draws correctly. 
Moreover, no picture can for a moment compete 
with the dnematograph as on agent for r^resen- 
tation of actual facts about living people. e can 
still see Edward VII. walking, tmking, smiling, far 
more vividly than any painter could ever have pre- 
sented him. Thus the public is tired of pictures 
that correctly represent facts, and is indeed probably 
tired of any and every possible kind of pictuie. 
Hence the coming of post-impressionist art, which 
is hound to devote itself to decoration rather than 
merely to the painting of pictures which no one has 
wall-space left to bang. But if the days of painting 
are peibapa for the time over, the day of decoration 
j has returned, and we may expect the future to pro- 
duce decorative arts which we hope in their kind 
may lival the finest that Sassanian, Byzantine, or 
Moslem artists ever imagined. 

The impulse to decorate a useful object is one 
common to all mankiad. It is merely to continue 
a little further the labour of simple inanufactura 
With this instinct is involved the equally natural 
impulse which drives men to imitate the objects 
seen about them, by which they are chiefly inter- 
ested. Landscape- pamting, for example, is sug- 
gested by the desire to fix upon some portable 
surface tne image of a view wmch pleases or in- 
terests the dranghtsman. But out of this effort 
at imitation arises a new desire — that of creation. 
The artist is not satisfied merely with attempting 
to copy what he sees. The study of nature fills 
his mind with Noughts of beanly ; he conceives 
peraons and scenes which he has never beheld, and 
the impulse aris^ in him to give visible form to 
such conceptions, to transfer the idea from his own 
mind to that <d another. Works produced in this 
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spirit are new creations, and take rank as the 
highest form of art. Their excellence is determined 
by a twofold test. Is the thought itself fine ? has it 
been duly expressed ? In the works of early schools 
of ait we often meet with the finest thoughts 
expressed by very undeveloped means, and yet 
Eonipletely In works of a declining school the 
expressive power of the artists is generally great, 
but their thought feeble or mean. Complete powers 
of expression, themselves beautiful, and fullness of 
lovely and ennobling tlionght, are the marks of a 
culminating school. Every school of art arises in 
the wake ot some new’ ideal which it endea\oars to 
express. Some ideals are hest expressed in inonn- 
mental buildings, like the ideal of Persistence of 
the Egyptians. The Greek ideal of Reserve found 
iia cleruest expression in perfect sculpture. Each 
ideal exercises a formative powei, and directs at 
once the desires and the hands of men. It wins foi 
itself, step by step, clearer and nobler expression, 
and enjoys a brief time of perfect life. Then a 
decadence sets in, and after a longer or shorter 
period of transition or bairenness, another ideal 
arises to produce a new’ art. Such a transition 
can best he watched taking place in the lath cen- 
tuiv, between the medieval ideal, which produced 
chivaliy, fendalism, and Gothic aixhitecture, and 
the Renaissance ideal, which producetl the study 
of antiquity, the revival of learning, a tendency 
towards despotism in government, and the great 
schools of painting in Germany, Italy, the Low 
Countries, and Spain. It follows from tliia, that in 
every epoch there is one dominant art to which the 
rest are sulaidiai-y. In the 13tli centn^ aixhi- 
tectnre ruled. Painting and oU the minor arts 
derived their forms from those developed in the 
.service of architecture. Tlie very binding of books 
was decorated with bas-reliefs. Ivory carvings 
were like little buildings. 

It is impossible to draw a sharp line of division be- 
tween fine and decorative ai t. Sculptuie primarily j 
intended to decorate a building may be (as in j 
the case of Notre Dame at Paris) amongst the 
finest, considered as pure scnlpture. In a time of 
artistic culmination, mmost everything that is made 
is endowed with somewhat of the splendour of the 
supreme art. Nevertheless, one law can be stated 
to which edl art, primarily decorative, must con- 
form. Decoration must not interfere ivith the 
utility ^ the object decorated, but mnst rather 
express, or at all events be conformable (in spirit 
as in shape) to, that utility. Giving to this same 
principle a wider application, we may deduce from 
it the law, applicable to all art w’batsoever, that 
the material in which a work of art is executed 
must to some extent govern the style of the 
work. There is one style suitable for sculpture 
in granite, another for scnlptnre in marble, another 
for metal, another for wood. A fi^re rightly 
caived lu the one substance would ue wiong if 
copied into another. Again, the process of woik- 
iug has also to be taken into consideration m the 
design. A caitoon foi a painting wonid not be 
suitable for translation into a stain^-glass window, 
a tapestry, or a mosaic. In l^e-engraving, the 
Hnes are ploughed into a copperplate % the direct 
application or the strength of the engraver’s arm 
In etching, the copperplate is first covered with 
varnish, and then the varnish is seiatched off in 
fine lines by the point of a needle. The lines are 
afterwards bitten in by the chemical action of an 
ae^. The artist’s hand acts in the one case de- 
liberately and with foice, in the other swiftly and 
l^tly. What, tlierefore, is suitable treatment in 
lise-eegraving is unsuitable in etching, and vice 
twral In pen-and-ink drawing, the pen lays black 
liirw oa a white surface, lu wood-engraving, the 
white apaees are mit out, and what is to print black 


is left standing in relief. A good pen-and-ink 
drawing, theiefore, will make a bad woodcut. 

All the decorative and many of the creative arts 
mav likewise be considered as ‘ glorified handi- 
crafts.’ As long as an object is only intended for 
use, it is not a Avork of ait. An object made 
purely for use may indeed be beantifnl. If, like a 
ship or a watei-Avheel, it is made to be as it were 
used by the foicea of natnie, its forms are then as 
much dictated by the action of the forces of nature 
as the forms of a cloud or a hill, and it shares the 
beauty of all natural objects ; but it is not a work 
of ai t. It is only when the workman goes beyond 
Avliat is necessary for use, and consciously aims at 
giving also pleasure by his W'ork, that he becomes an 
ai tist. W eaving is not an art, but tapestry -making 
is ; it is the gloiified handicraft of weaving. _ 

Much has been written about the artistic or 
inaitistic nature of certain peoples. Thus the 
ancient Greeks are consideied an artistic race, 
the Romans inaitistic. In all piohability there 
13 an artistic potentiality in eveiy people The 
ideal of the Greeks was lepiesen table, and their 
circumstances ivere at the time favourable to its 
representation. The Romans Avere _ chiefly em- 
ployed in the goveinment and administration of a 
large empire. Their ideal w’as not repiesentable, 
and their energies Avere fully occupied in developing 
it in other than artistic directions.^ It is nob the 
natural gifts so much as the condition and circum- 
stances of a people at a giA'en date that deter- 
mine Avhether it shall be artistic or not. The 
French in the 13th century were the most artistic 
people in Em ope. In the 15th century the French 
produced relatively little of supreme excellence, 
whilst the Italians bad in the meantime gone to the 
front. Art is primarily an expression of bappiness, 
and a product of passion in leisure. 'When the 
passions of a race are fully occupied in the business 
■ or troubles of life, art languishes. It glows strong 
when a strong race is enabled by circumstances to> 
devote its strength to joy. The passion of life in 
the present day is chiefly enlisted in scientific dis- 
coveiy. Art, therefore, is not the fiist thing in the 
life of any existing nation, and no snpiemely great 
school is at present culminating. 

Art Instruction has to secure the power of 
ontliuing correctly in pencil from a copy, and after 
this has been attuned, the pupil proceeds to add 
light and shade to his previous Avork in outline. 
The next step is to draw— oi, if a sculptor is being 
trained, to model in clay— from the object itself, ana 
for this purpose plaster casts of fruit, flowers, and 
leafage, and afterwards casts of statues, form the 
most convenient models. Wben sufficient power 
has been gained by these exerdaes, the pupil enters 
the life-school, ana works from the draped and the 
undraped human figure; if a sculptor, modelling the 
subject in clay ; if a painter. Tendering it in Bght 
and shade, afterwords in colour. On leaving 
the life-class be is free to choose his own special 
department of art, but for the londscape-pamter, 
and even for the decorative designer, as for the 
sculptor and the figure-painter, the fittest prepara- 
tion and the most searching training lies m stady~ 
from the human figure, though the butter require a 
knowledge of anatomy which is unnecessary m the- 
case of the former. The training of the painter 
include instruction in the various technical pro- 
cesses of oil and Avater-colour painting, os that of 
tire sculptor includes instruction in me qualities 
and capabilities of the marble and other materials 
with which he works ; while the arcMtect requires 
a Avider scientific knowledge, and a full acquaint- 
ance with the laws of mechanical construction. 

In the early times of art the painteur or sculptor 
was trained like any other craftsman. He entered 
the stndio of some recognised practitioner of the a^^ 
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l>y tlie Eomans tmder Corbnlo (58), and restored 
as Neronia by Tiridates. 

,^rtaxerx*6S (ancient Persian AHciJchshathraf 
modem Ardashir)^ the name of several Persian 
Icing?. ( 1 ) Artaxerxes I., sanianied Longimamis 
{ ‘ long-handed,' no doubt from bis wide-reaching 
power), the second son of Xerxes, ascended the 
throne in 465 B.a. after the conspiracy of 
Artabanns, wliich caused the death of the king. 
He reigned, more or less peacefully, for forty 
years. See Nehesiiah.— (2) ARTAXERXES II., 
snrnamed Mnemon (‘the mindfnl’), succeeded 
his father, Darius II., in 404 B.C. After the death 
of his rphpIlimiH brother Cyrus in the battle at 
Cunaxa, he became involved in war wnth Sparta, 
■which ended with the peace of Antaleidas. He 
<lied in 35&. — (3) Artaxerxes III , named Ochus, 
was the son and successor of the preceding. He 
found the empire falling to pieces, but did much 
io build it up again, and stave oflF the comiug ruin. 
After putting down the revolts of Artabazus and 
Drontes, he subdued PhoBuicia and Egypt, and 
reduced Cyprus. He mainly owed the _ conquest 
of Egypt to his general, Mentor, and him he re- 
'vrardei with the satrapy of the west eoaat of Asia 
Mmor. He outraged the religion of the Egyp- 
tians by desecrating their temples and slanghteimg 
their sacred animals. He was poisoned in 338 by 
fais favourite ennnch, Bagoaa. — (4) Artaxerxes, 
or Ardeshir, the founder of the new Persian 
dynasty of the SasaanidiB, overthrew Ardavdn 
< Artabanns), the last of the Parthian kiu^, and 
was hailed as ‘ Idng of kings ’ on the battlendd in 
226 A.D. He next conouered Media and a large 
part of the Iranian highlands, but had less sne- 
cess in Annenia, and was defeated by Alexander 
Sevems in a great battle in 233. He made most 
of the former vassal states of the Arsacidffl into 
provinces of an empire, which he consolidated so 
well that it endured for four hundred years. He 
died m 242. 

Art edit Peter, a celebrated Swedish naturalist, 
was bom in 1705. He studied for the church 
at Uppsala, but soon betook himself to the 
natural sciences, havi^ Linnsns for fellow- 
student and friend. He became specially dis- 
tinguished in ichthyolo^; and haviag gone to 
England in 1734, he there completed hm great 
wo^ the IcJUhyologiat the first which gave a 
truly scientific character to the study of fishes. 
He was also a distinguished botanist. He went 
to Iteyden in 1735, and in the same year was 
•drowned in a cmral near Amsterdam. 

Artel, See Bussia, p. 844. 

Ar'temls* a goddess of Greek M 3 i:hology, 
•daughter of Zeus and Leio, twin-sister of Apollo, 
bom with him in Delos, whence she is often called 
Ortygia from the ancient name of the island, or 
'Gyntkia from Mount Cynthns there. To the Greeks 
she was (1) a kind of feminine Apollo, armed like 
him with the how, dealing plaOTes death to 
beasts and men, but also heming dipafUAg twirl 
averting evils. She has a special care over 
young of animals, and is therefore the goddess of 
the nocks and the chase. Her hetnt nas never 
j^ielded to love. She slew Orion for an attempted 
insult, and changed Actsson into a stag simply 
because he had seen her bathing As the sister of 
ApoUo, regarded as identical with Helittt (‘the 
sun*), she came to be regarded as the goddess of 
Hie moon, corresponding to Selene, and latterly the 
wtaohip of the two was amalgamated. (2) The 
Arcadian Artemis is merely a goddess of the 
nympfe, hunting together with them on the 
A mtmian mountains, drawn in a car by four 
stags with golden antlers. (3) In Attica and 
Sparta the gwdees was worshipp^ under a some- 


what sterner aspect, and the usages point hank to 
original human sacnfices. According to tradition, 
Iphigenia, who had herself been about to he sacn- 
fieed to the goddess, brought her image from 
Tauris and set it up at Brauron in Attica, whence 
Srauronia became a name of Artemis. At Sparta 
hoys were scourged at her altar until it was 
sprinkled with their blood. (4) The goddess wor- 
snipped as Artemis at Ephesus was originally, 
according to Hogarth, an archaic Gieek type of 
woman; the many-bieasted figure was a late Hel- 
lenistic importation oi invention ( according to the 
result of excavations at Ephesus). Frazer insists 
that Artemis was nowlieie a chaste vestal, hut 
typified the fecund forces of nature, and was even 
:u?3oclated ivith child-bearing. See Acts xix. 
With Artemis several local goddesses seem to have 
been fused, as Britomartis, Aphaia, Dictynna. 

By the Romans Artemis was identified with the 
ancient Italian divinity Diana. The attributes 
proper to Artemis weie attached to hei name. 

In art Artemis is represented os a young and 
handsome huntress, lier hair tied up around her 
head, modestly clothed in the chlamys, but with 
the legs hare below the knees. She carries the how 
and quiver of arrows, and is attended by dogs or 
stags. As the moon-goddess, again, she is clothed 
in a long robe, her head covered by a veil, above 
her brow the crescent of the moon. Her most 
famous statue is the ‘Diana of Versailles,' found 
in Hadrian’s villa near Tivoli, now in the Louvre. 

Bee Asttartr, Diana, Nmn ; Olaus, De THama antt- 
guxasima apud O^'acoa ntUura (1^1); Sohreiber’s 
'Artemis* in RoBcheriB Lexikon dei' Mythologie (1884- 
1906) } Frazer, The Qolden. Bough and tee Fortnightly, 
De& 1904 ; and Hogmdih’s Excavations at Ephesus (1908). 

Artemisia* queen of Caria from 352 to 350 
B.C., was the sister and wife of Mausolus, and 
is celebrated for the magnificent mausoleum which 
she caused to be erected to her husband’s memory 
(see Mausoleum). — ^Another Artemisia, _ queen 
of Hahoamassns, accompanied Xerxes, with five 
ships, in his expedition against Greece, and dis- 
tingifiBhed heis^ at the battle of Salamis (480 
B.C.); she ended her Hfe, in consequence of an 
nniortnnate attachment, by leaping Horn a rock 

Artemisia* a genus of Compositee, natives of 
the northern hemisphere, especially its drier regions 
(see Saoe-bbush }. The flow^er-heads are sraalT and 
inconspicuous. Pollination is effected by the wind. 
There is no pappus. The flowers are all tubular, the 
outermost usually female. Of the four British 
species the most familiar is Mugwort (A. vulgaris), 
a tallisb^lant (2 to 3 feet) of waste ground, with 
woolly pmnatifid leaves, white beneate, and siiiall 
dingy flower-heads. The name (equivalent to 
* midge-wort ’) may come from its repute as a kUler 
of insects, not from its former use in flavouring beer. 
Wormwood, also a British species, has a separate 
article. See also Southernwoou, and for uses of 
the genus, Absuuthe, Santonin, Vermouth. 
ArtemoTsk* See Batchmut. 

Ar'teries (Gr, arteria, probably from aiiein, 
*to raise,’ hut by some connectM with aFr, 
*air,’ from the ola idea that these tub^ were 
Bir-caixieTs, since after death they are geneiidly 
found empty), the vessels through which the 
blood passes from the heart to the tissues. 
The stracture of an arterial tube is vmy com- 

§ lex, and a section of it may he roughly sab- 
ivided into three layers, (^ed the coats of 
the artery : an external, consisting of interlac- 
ing bundles of fibrous ti^ue mixed with elastic 
fibres, which in large v^sels such as the aorta 
arc giriihered toother to form elastic layer; 
a middle, which is muscnlar, contractile, and 
brittle, the fibres heing aixaiiged in a carcular 
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direction ; an internal, also brittle, the free surface 
being smooth and formed of a single layer of 
endothelial cells External to these cells there 
is a layer of delicate connective tissue, outside 
which there is the elastic layer constituting' the 
bulk of the inner coat, and distinguished by 
numerous perforations, causing its fenestrated 
appearance. The tube is also enveloped in cellular 
t&ue, termed the sheath of the artery. When an 
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Diagram of the Stmotnre of an Artery (after Tnzner) : 

1. External coat 

S. Middle coat c, moscolar. 

8. Internal coat 

artery is wounded ly a sharp instminent, the effect 
varies with the direction of the cut. Thus, if 
longitudinal, the edges may not separate, and the 
wound may heal without much hleeoing ; if oblique 
or transverse, the edges gape ; and a nearly circular 
orifice allows of a profuse hemorrhage. If the artery 
be completely divided, its walla do not collapse like 
those of a vein, but pass through certain changes 
provided by nature to prevent fatal bleeding. The 
cut orifice contracts, and also retracts mto its 
cellular sheath ; this checks the flow of bloody a 
clot of which shortly forms on the outer side ; ■then 
another forms inside the vessel ; and together, they 
stem the flow, till the cut edges of the artery have 
time to throw out lymph (see Adhesion), and heal 
as wounds of other fesues. When an artery is 
compressed by a ligature, the brittle inner and 
middle coats crack and curl inwards. The interior 
of the vessel becomes filled with a clot which 


Aorta (q.T.); and see CiECDLATiON, Blood, 
Heart, vein. 

Diseases of Arteries.— Arteries, like other 
origans of the body, are liable to acute inflamma- 
tion ( Artentis) ; but this rarely' occui's except as a 
consequence of mflammation in the neighbourhood 
of the vessel, or of obstruction of its tube fsee 
below). By far the most common and important 
disease affecting arteries is Atheroma (from Gr. 
athere, meal). Atheroma is commonly' a disease of 
advanced life, but may be found at any age. Its 
occurrence is favoured by any cause which produces 
greatly increased arterial pressure ( occupations or 
amnaementa involving very great physical exertion, 
excessive use of alcohol ), probably also by sy'philis. 
It commences 'with a chronic iimammafion, with 
greatly increased formation of cells in the outer 
layers of the inner coat of the artenes, perhaps 
also in the middle coat. This infiltration causes 
destruction of the natural tissnes of these coats, 
and consequent loss of elasticity and contrac- 
tility in the jiarte of the artery affected. The 
inflamed portions of tissue undergo fatty degen- 
eration, and may either (a) become so softened 
as to be carried away by the blood-stream, or, more 
commonly, (6) become gradually calcified — ^ie. con- 
verted into bony plates by the deposition in them 
of chalky matter, (a) A portion of the ■wall of an 
artery weakened in this way rarely becomes 
perforated, but frequently ;^Ida to 'the blood- 
pressure, becomes dilated, and forms an A?t€urisni 
(q.v,). (6) Calcification is much commoner, especi- 
ally in ola people, and may freqnently be recog- 
nisM in the supe^cial arteries by the hard feel 
the vessel has under the finger. 

Atheromatous deposit is at first attended ■with a 
narrowing of the calibre of the vessel, varying with 
the thiclmess of the deposit, and most marked at 
the points of bifurcation. Smaller arteries may be 
completely obliterated, whilst the larger arteries 
may be very much contracted. Thus the^ common 
iliac has been found to have its canal diminished 


extends as far as the nearest collateral branch. 
Gradually the clot is absorbed and fibrous 'tissue 
deposited in its place, the result being that this 
part of the artery is entirely obliterated. See 
Bleeding. 

The arteries of the human body consist of two 
groups — those belonging 'to the lesser or pulmonic 
circhlation, and those belonging to the greater 
or systemic circulation. All the offeets of the 
latter group are branches, more or less direct, 
of the aorta. As each main trunk passes into a 

S ortion of the body, it divides in'to two principal 
ivisions : one, which breaks up into branches for 
the supply of the tissues in the vicinity — ^the artery 
of supply j and another, which passes almost 
branchless to supply the parts beyond — ^the artery 
of transmission. These, however, anastomose freely 
(see Anastomosis), so that ■the distant ■tissues are 
not solely dependent for their supply on only one 
arterial trunk. Thus the femoral artery divides 
in the eroin into the profunda or deep femoral, 
to supply the thigh, and the superficial femoral, 
■to supply the leg below the knee. Again, the 
common carotid divides into the external carotid, to 
supply the neck and head, and the intesvial carotid, 
to supply the brain- _ Although arteries have 
generally the same distribution or arrangement 
of branches, they frequently vary, and fliereby 
are apt to_ pnzde a superficial anatomist. Some 
of the varieti^ are so common that it becomes 
difficult to decide which is normal. These peculi- 
arities aro often found as constant forms among 
lower animals, bnt in many cases they may be duo 
simply to enlargement or diminution or vessels 
alre^y existing. The principal arteries be 
considered under their distinctive names, as at 
30 


by about one-half, and the great ascending branch^ 
of the aach of the aorta, the subclavian and carotid 
arteries, have been found very nearly closed. A 
later consequence of the same disease is dilatation 
of the vessel. The elasticity of the outer coats 
being insufficient to contract the artery after the 
distension produced by each contraction of the 
left ventricle of the heart, it remains distended 
during the relaxation of the ventricle, and thus 
slowly expands ; the enlargement being most 
marked at parts where there is most obstruction 
to the blood-current, as, for example, in cmved 
arteries. These changes have also an effect on the 
retractile power of the arteries. A healthy artery, 
if cut across, may shorten to the extent or an indi 
or more ; but the retractile power is destroyed by 
the deposition of, bony nngs or plates. But 
althon^ incapable of shortening, the arteries 
sometimes become abnormally lengthened, and 
consequently become not only dilated, but^ also 
tortuous. All these changes produce great inter- 
ference with ■the normal circulation or the pa^ 
whose arteries axe affected; mid where the dis- 
ease is advanced, a cause that would otherwise be 
trivial may lead to serious results — ag. softening 
of the bram, gangrene of the limbs, &c. 

Another condition involving much danger _ is 
thin ; an ossified artery loses the smoothness which 
the interior of the vessel ought to present, and 
from the displacement or cracking of a bony plate, 
there may be sharp rough projections exposed, to 
which the fibrin of the circulating blood may 
adhere. These little clots becoming detached, 
may be carried with the blood till 'fcney become 
arrested, and plug up an artery, thus presenting 
cases of embolism or Thrombosis (q.v.). Again, 
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the relation of this disease to accidents and 
surgical operations on artenes is obviona. A blow 
or strain may rapture a diseased artery, when a 
healthy elastic vessel might have escaped injury. 
Such a sbght movement as suddenly lifting the 
arm to the head, for the purpose of securing the 
hat in a sharp gale, has been Known to be followed 
by aneurism of the axillary artery (Syme). A 
ligature applied to any calcined artery is veiy apt 
to cause it to break, and the difSculty of securing 
snch vessels is often very great. It is to this form 
of disease that most of the failures of operations 
for aneurism are due. 

Atheroma can be detected in the living subject 
only in its advanced stages, and its presence is 
often revealed by the occniTence of some secondary 
disease or symptom. 

Another form of chronic inflammation of the 
arteries is met with in syphilis. It consists in a 
uniform thickening of the inner coat of the vessel, 
without the degenerative changes of atheroma, 
but with great dimmution of its calibre, and con- 
sequent interference with the circulation. It is 
best seen and most important in the brain, where 
it often leads to softening. 

Embohs/n is the name given to the obstruction 
of an artery hv a ping carried to it from another 
part of the bo3y. Tins may follow atheroma (see 
above), but is most commonly a conseqnence of 
the detachment of a mass of fibrin from a diseased 
heart. Any artery may be obstructed by embol- 
ism; the coiiMquences are most serious iu the 
brain, the retina, and the limbs. In the larger 
arteries of the brain, embolism, causes symptoms 
and resets very similar to Apoplexy (q.v.) ; m the 
letinu, it causes sndden and often complete loss of 
VLsion (see Eye). 

When the principal artery of one of the limbs is 
‘ suddenly plugged in its higher part, a sensation 
of severe pain is commonly the immediate result 
of the accident. In some cases, the pain extends 
along the course of the vessel, which, though 
pulseless, is extremely tender ; in others, 
Euftering is referred to some distant p^ of the 
limb, as, for instance, to the calf. Bigns of a 
deficient circulation succeed, and they may amount 
to pallor, loss of temperature, numbness of the 
surface, or even to that torpor which is observed 
to prec^e the total death of a limb in certain cases 
of injuries of vessels.’ Although Gangrene ( q.v. ) is 
always to he feared as the result of an obstructed 
artery of large size, it does not invariably follow • 
M a coUateraJ drcnlation may he established, and 
the hfe of the limb may be thus saved. Verv 
young persons will endure the obliteration of very 
large vessel without gangrene ; and a case is on 
rcMrd m which ‘ all the main arteries of both nuner 
extremities and of the left side of the neck were 
redact to solid cords,’ and yet no gangrene 
e^ue<L From the descriptiott of the sj^ptoms, 
the nat^ of a case of sndden occlusion of a large 
arteiy by a plug may possibly be locogniaed, or 
at aU evente s^pMt^, even by a non-profeffiional 
oteerver* M^i(^ aid must at once be soueiit 
The early indications of treatment are to pieserve 

* * ^ fa^onr the 

MtabMunent of a collateral circulation, to pro- 
tect the limb from irritation or injury, to give 
noimahing blood-making food, and to relieve pain 
by the jumcious use of opiatra. The later tr^t- 
ment, u tim affection is not checked, is that which 
13 described m Gangrene. 

Arterlot'omyy or the opening of an artery is 
an operation that has been strongly advocated^ in 
thote m which it is desirable to produce a 
VMm decided _ and immediate depletion of the 
Jttaw cuxulation {as in severe forms of bleeding i 
on the brain) than conld be produced by ordin™| 


venesection. It is supposed by some surgeons to 
relieve pressure on the brain more efficiently 
opening the jugular vein could do ; and whether 
this is the cose or not, it is a simpler and less 
dangerous operation. The only vessel operated on 
IS either the temporal artery itself or one of its 
mam branches, which is partially divided and 
allowed to bleed. The operation is a simple one, 
but should of course only be undertaken by a 
surgeon. To aixest the flow of blood when suffi- 
cient has been taken, the artery should be com- 
pletely divided to allow its cut ends to retract • 
and after the Burrounding parts have been sponged’ 
a small antiseptic pad should be applied to the 
wound, and secuied by a bandage, which must be 
carefully adjusted, so as, if possible, to remain 
nndistuibed for foui or five days, when it may be 
leraoved, and the wound covered with a strip of 
adhesive plaster. ^ 

Artesian Wells aie peipeudicular borings 
into the ground, through which water rises from 
various depths, according to circumstances, above 
the surface of the soil. The possibility of obtain- 
ing water in this wa,y in a particular district 
depends on its geological structure. All rocks 
contain more or less water. Arenaceous rocks 
receive water mechanically, and according to th ei r 
compactness and purity, part with a larger or 
smaller proportion of it. A cubic yard of pure 
sea-sand can contain about one-third of its bulk 
of wator._ It would part with nearly the whole 
of tliis into a well sunk in it, and regularly 
pumped from. Chalk and other rocks, composed 
of fine particles, closely compacted together, con- 
t^ as large a proportion of water; hut from 
the power of capillary attraction, little or none 
of this water would he drained into a well sunk 
in snch rock. From the existence, however, of 
numerona crevices in chalk through which the 
water freely flows, _ and from the general presence 
of a larger quantity of water than the poious 
rock is able to retaju, wells sunk in chalk often 
yield water. There is yet a thud doss of locks, 
which are perfectly impervious to water ; such are 
clays, which are strongly retentive, neither allow- 
ing water to be obtamed from them nor to pass 
through tliein, When such rocks occur in a Basin 
(q.v.) in alternating layers, and in such order that’ 
pemo^ heds are inserted between impervious 
ones, it is evident that if a perforation is made 
through the retentive bamer^ed in the lower 
portion of the basiu> the water contained in the 
water-logged strata will rise through the bore to 
a height depending upon the pressure of water 
which has accn mi uated in the confined sloping 
space between the two impervious beds. The 
explanation will he more evident by a reference 
to the accompanying figure, which may he con- 
sidered as a diaigraiXiimau.c section of the Liondon 



Section of the IiondoQ Basin. 


basm. There are here a number of porous heds, 6, 
0 , composmg the cLalk fonuation, resting on the 
impH^ona gaultj aa, and these, again, are covered 
by the eqnafiy impervious series of the London 
clOT, cc, which form the strata on the surface, 
and ex^d to a considerahle depth The ^es 
Of the chalk-beds are largely exposed in the hi^r 
grounds aroufid London ; the water falliTig on the 
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■whole urea of these exposed edges smks into the 
more or less porous chalk formation, and would 
in course of time, by continued accessions, fill up 
the basin -were it not pi evented by the clay above. 
By driving a bore, rf, thiough this supeiior bed the 
inferior water-logged stinta are reached, and the 
subterranean water rises to the surface, and flows 
continuously, by means of hydiostatic pressuie. 

Many such wells exist in London and its vicin- 
ity ; those which, since 1844, have supplied the 
ornamental fountains in Trafalgar Square descend 
into the upper chalk to a depth of 393 feet. The 
most famous artesian well perhaps is that of 
Grenelle, near Paris, which was boied in 1833-41, 
and whose water' is brought from the gault at a 
depth of 1798 foot. It yielded at first 700,000 
gallons a day, the water rising 122 feet above the 
surface ; temperature, 81 '7“ F. Its present yield is 
70,000 gallons — the water now rising only 32 feet. 
An ai tesion well bored at Pesth in 1868-79 yields, 
at a depth of 3182 feet, water of a temperatm'e 
of 165° F. In the United States numerous artesian 
wells have been sunk, some of OTeat depth, among 
which are two in St Louis, Missouri, 2197 ana 
3843^ feet deep respectively ; one in Louisville, 
Kentucky, 2086 feet ; one in Columbus, Oliio, 2773^ 
feet; one in Pittsburg, 4625 feet, with many otheis 
from 500 to 2000 feet. 

The Chinese and Egyptians were early acquainted 
with aitesian wells. The oldest known in Europe 
is at Libel'S, in Aitois (hence the name Ai-tesiau), 
and was sunk in 1126. They have been in use 
for centuries in Austria, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, where forraeily the boiin» 
for them was conducted in a rude and empiric^ 
manner. As soon as geology took the position 
of a science, and the theory of artesian wells 
was propounded, the engineer was able, after 
the geological survey of a district, to discover 
whether a supply of water could there be obtained 
in this way. Already districts formerly dry and 
arid have received a plentiful supply of water by 
means of such wells, and many more applications 
have yet to be made. Artesian borings liave been 
executed in the Sahara from remote antiquity, 
and new ones have been opened by the French in 
the Algerian Sahara with remaikable success, and 
great benefit to the country and the nomad Arabs, 
who settle down round the wells. In the drier 
regions of Australia the supply of water from arte- 
sian bores is of gi eat and increasing importance^ The 
most important basin, about 569,000 sq. m. in area, 
extends under the northern half of the Australian 
alluvial plain, and is bounded on the east by the 
Dividing Range ( along whose western foothills the 
intake beds outcrop over 60,000 sq. m.), on the south 
by the Bogan and Darling Rivers and lat. 31° S., 
and on the west by the Great Western Tableland 
(see AuSTRAiiiA, Physical Features). Its_ main 
outlet seems to be to the Gulf of Carpentai'ia, but 
a minor outlet is indicated by the existence of 
numerous * mound springs ’ in Central Australia. 
Professor Gregory [The Dead Heart of Australta, 
1906 ) regards the water contained in this basin as 
largely of plutonic origin, a temporary accumula- 
tion which may be soon exhausteil ; but the general 
opinion of scientifle observers in Australia itself 
favours a meteoric origin, and attributes the un- 
doubted slackening of the supply in some bores to 
the corrosive action of the water on the impure 
iron of the pipes. The -whole question is stiH 
under investigation. Seventy-five per cent, of the 
florvlng bores are in Queensland, where a depth of 
5045 feet and a flow of 4^ million gallons a day 
have been attained. 

Smaller artesian basins occur (u) on the hordet 
between Victoria and Sonth Australia; (6> in five 
areas along the coast of Western Australia, the 


moat important being at the head of the Bight — 
where aitesian wells may facilitate the working of 
the tianscontinental railway — and in the coastal 
plain north of Perth. 

The quality of the water makes it chiefly useful 
for ^razing areas. It is almost always fit for stock 
to di-mk, and often for man, but the contained 
‘alkali' seems m nearly all cases to make regular 
irrigation with rt impossible. The most systematic 
use of rt is made rn New South W ales. 

Artesian wells have supplied a portion of the 
data upon which the inteinal temperature of the 
eaxth has been calculated. They have their origin 
below that zone which is affect^ by the changing 
superficial temperature of the seasons, and con- 
sequently the water is of a constant temperature. 
Thus the Grenelle artesian well has a temperature 
of 81 "7° F., while the mean temperature of the 
air- in the cellar of the Paris Observatory is only 
53°. Arago and Walferdin observed the tempera- 
ture as the w'oi'k proceeded, and found that there 
was a gradual and regular increase downwards. 
AValferdrn also made a series of observations on 
the temperature of two borings at Crenzot, within 
a mile of each other, commencing at a height of 
1030 feet abo\ e the sea, and going do-wn to a depth, 
the one of 2678 feet, the other about 1^ feet. 
The results, after every possible precaution hod 
been taken to ensure correctness, gave a nse of 1° 
F. for every 65 feet down to a depth of 1800 feet, 
beyond which the rise was more rapid, being 1° for 
every 44 feet of descent. 

Artevelde, Jacob van, a Flemish popular 
leader in the 14th century, was a wealthy and 
high-born hr ewer of Ghent. In 1335, when war 
was raging between England and France, he gave 
his support to the former power, while the Count 
of Flanders sided 'with the latter ; and he actually 
concluded a treaty with Edward IIL Proclaimed 
governor of Flanders, for nine years he was almost 
absolute ruler; but he went too far when, in 1346, 
he pioposed that the Black Prince should be elected 
Count of Flanders. For this the Flemings wei e not 
prepared, and Artevelde was killed in a popular 
insuiTection, July 24, 1345. His son Philip van 
Artevelde in 1381 headed a new revolt of the 
people of Ghent, and gained a victory over the 
Count of Flanders, the son of his father’s old 
enemy. The count therefore sought the assistance 
of Charles VI. of France, and Philip was defeated 
and slain at Roosbeke, 1382. His history forms 
the theme of a fine drama by Sir Henry Taylor. 
See Hatton, James and Philip van Artevelde (1882). 

ArtliritlSf inflammation of the joints. See 
Joints, Rheumatism, Gout. 

Artbropoda* a group of animals with jointed 
appendages. It is a phylum or siib-phylum— ie. a 
series of related classes — and is allied to the Chffito- 
pods (brislJe-footed worms). In both the body is 
made up of a series of segments, typically bearing 
appendages, and the central nervous system con- 
of dorsal supra-oesophageal ganglia, a ring- 
like commissure amand the gullet, and a 'ventral 
chain of ganglia. In Chffitqpo^ the appendages 
are nnjointed parapodia, while in Arthropods they 
are typically plated ■with Chitin (q*y-) divided 
into joints. Even more distinctive is the fact that 
some of the appendages in Artliropods are brought 
into the service of tire month ^ ja'wa — a tranrfOT- 
mation which does not occur in Ch®topods. The 
Arthropods also differ from ChsB'topods, ^and a^ee 
with one another in the nature of the circulation, 
the body-cavity, the pre-oral re^on of the body, 
the brain, and the excretory organs. 

Arthropods include a number of classes : Cms- 
'tacea (such as cralrs, lobs'ters, shrimps, prawns, 
barnacles, ‘water- fleas ’) ; Aracbnida (such as 
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spiders, scorpions, and mites], along with which 
the extinct Trilobites and Euiypterida and the 
King-crabs {with one extant genus, Limnlus) 
should perhaps he ranked; Onychophora (Pen- 
patus and its relatives) ; Diplopoda or Millipedes ; 
Chilopoda or Centipedes ; Insects ; and some 
donbtful classes, such as the Tardigiada or Eear- 
anirnalcules. See Sir E. Ray Lankester’s Treatise 
on Zoologij and A. Sedgwick’s Student's Text-book 
of Zoology. 

Arthrospore* a resting-cell in the Bacteria 
{q.T ). 

^tbUTy a legendary king represented as having 
united the British tribes in resisting the pagan 
English invaders, and as hanng been tlie champion 
not only^ of his people, hut also of Christianity. 
He is said to have hved in the 6th century, and 
to have maintained a stubborn contest against 
Cerdic, hut the Old English Chronicle is suspi- 
ciously silent as to his warfaie and os to his exist- 
ence. Indeed, the Welsh hards of the earliest period 
do not assert that lie was a contemporary, and it 
is more than doubtful whether he is an historic 
jieiaonage. It is worthy of remark that the fame 
of Aithur is widely spread ; he is claimed alike as a 
prince in Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, Cumberland, 
and the lowlands of Scotland ; that is to say, his 
fame is conterminous with the Brythonic race, and 
does not extend to the Goldels or Gaels. As is 
now wall known, Great Britain was twice invaded 
by races of Celtic speech ; the first wave was that 
■of the Goidels, and after a lapse of some con- 
siderable time a second Celtic wave, that of the 
Brythona or Britons from the east, overran Britain, 
anil drove the Gaels to west and north. Finn and 
Osslan belong to the mythic heroic cycle of the 
Gaels, and Arthur and Merlin to that of the ; 
Britons. These several shadowy forms aie prob- I 
ably deities shorn of their divinity and given his- 
tone attributes and position, much as, among the 
Norsemen, 0dm, when he ceased to be regarded as 
the All-father or God, came to be reckoned as an 
ancestor of the kings. 

In the lays of the Welsh hards, supposed to be 
os early as the 6th and 7th centimes (although 
no MS. is extant of older date than tlie 12th 
century), Arthur and his brave companions are 
celebrated, but modestly and without marvels. It 
is possible that there may have existed in the 6th 
century a prince bearing the already well-known 
heroic name ; and if so, about him the myths be- 
longing to the remote ancestor or god have crys- 
talhseu. Skene fought hard for tlie historicity. 
More recent investigators have held that Artorius* 
was Roman or of Romanic stock, and that his suc- 
qe'sion to the British sovereignty marks the hegpn- 
Ding of Britain as a state. Gildas, who could have 
provided a contemporary account of Arthur, is silent 
alwut him : possibly he became famous in war 
against the Saxons after the Dt Excidw was written. 
Tlie Arthnriana in Nennius ( in the Hisforia Brit- 
toniim) occur in the port which is the work of a 
redactor in 810-25. Attempts to fix the chronology 
and facts from the confusions and miTacnlous 
elements in Nennius and Geoffr^ of Monmouth 
are untrustworthy; hut the student of Nennius 
others that the historical Arthur is not lost in 
GeoflFrey's work. The Arthur who fought gainst 
the Saxons was aided hy the kings of Britain, hat 
was himself ‘ the leader in the waiu. ’ Some of them, 
at any rate, were fought in the neighbourhood of 
Antonine's^ Wall. Now the Arthur of popular 
fitemture is the Arthur of romance. Historical 
le^res are doubtless his friendliness to the Chnr^, 
to its faith, its <»der, and its ascetic institutions — 
all in diioeA contrast to his contemporary Maelgwn I 
Gwynedd, whom Gildao denonnees so severely. In 
the so-oallnd Arm<nic collections of Walter, Arch- 


deacon of Oxford (latter pait of 11th century ), from 
which Geoftrey of Monmouth (q.v.) piofesses to 
translate, the marvellous and supernatural elements 
largely prevail. Heie for the first time does the 
magician Merlin come into association with Artiiui . 
According to Geoffrey, Arthur’s father, Uthei, con- 
ceiving a passion for Igema, wife of Gorlois, Duke 
of Cornwall, is changed by Merlin into the likeness 
of Goilois, and Arflinr is the result. After his 
father’s death Aithur becomes paramount leader 
of the Britons, and makes victorious expeditions to 
Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Norway, and also to 
France, where he defeats a great Roman army. 
During his absence his nephew Modred revolts, 
and seduces Arthur’s wife, Giveniver (Gwenhwy- 
war). Arthur, returning, falls in a battle with 
Ills nephew, and is earned to the Isle of Avalon 
(q.v.) to be cared of his wounds. Geofi'rey’a woik 
apparently gave birth to a multitude of fictions 
which came to he considered as gnasi-historical 
traditions. From these, exaggeiated hy each suc- 
ceeding age, and recast by each naxi’ator, sprang 
the famons metrical romances of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, first in French and afterwards in Eng- 
lish, from winch modem notions of Ai-thui are 
derived. In these his habitual residence is at 
Caerleon, on the Uak, in Wales, where, with Iiis 
beautiful wife Guinevere, he lives in splendid state, 
surrounded hy Imndieds of knights and beautiful 
ladies, who serve os patterns of valour, breeding, 
and grace to all the world. Twelve knights, the 
bravest of the throng, form the centre of this 
retinue, and sit with the king at a round table, 
the ‘Knights of the Round Table.’ From his 
court knights go forth to all countries in search 
of adventure — to protect women, chastise oppres- 
sors, liberate the enchanted, enchain giants and 
malicious dwarfs, is their knightly mission. 

A Welsh collection of stones called the Mahino- 
^ion, of the 14th and 16th centuries, and translated 
into English by Lady Charlotte Guest in 1849, 
gives further Arthunan legends. Some of the 
stories ‘ have the chaiucter of chivalric romances,' 
and are therefore probably of French origin ; white 
others ‘ bear the impress of a far higher antiquity, 
both as regards the manners they depict and the 
style of langnage in which they ore composed.’ 
These latter rarely mention Arthur, but the 
foitner belong, os Skene puts it, to the ‘full-blown 
Arthurian romance.’ Chretien de Troyes (q.v.), 
in the latter part of the 12th century, made the 
Arthur legend the subject for his liomans and 
Contes, as well as for tivo epics on Tristan ; the 
Holy Grail, Peredur, &c. bmonging to the same 
cycle. Eai’ly in the same century Arthurian 
metrical romance became known in Germany, and 
there assumed a more animated and artistic form 
in the Parzival of Wolfram of Eschenhacdi, Tristan 
and Isolt of Gottfried of Strashurg, Erec and Iwein 
of Hartmann, and Wigalois of Wimt. The moat 
renowned of the heroes of the Arthurian school are 
Peredur (Porzival or Perceval), q?ristan or Tristram, 
Iwein, Ereo, Gawein, Wigalois, Wigamnr, Gauiiel, 
and Lancelot. From France the Arthurian i om ance 
spread also to Spain, Provence, Italy, the Nethei- 
lands, and Iceland, and was retransplanted into 
Enrfand, and given permanent literaiy form in 
Sir Thomas Malo^s prose. 

The name of King Arthur was mven duiing 
the middle ages to many places and monuments 
supposed to nave been in some way associated 
with his exploits, such as 'Arthur’s Seat’ near 
Edinburgh, ‘Arthur’s Oven’ on the Can'on near 
Falkirk, &c. What was called the sepulchre of 
his queen was shown at Meigle, in Strathmore, 
in the 16th century. Near Boscastle, in Corn- 
wall, is Pentargain, a headland ealled after him 
'Arthur’s Head.’ Other localities take his name 
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in Brittany. In the middle ages in Germany, 
Arthur’s Courts "weie buildings in which the 
patricians assembled. Milton was meditating an 
Arthurian epic in 1639 ; and inteiest in the legends 
about King Arthur and his knights was revived 
by Tennyson and Wagner. 

See Eom.vjtoes, Ghail, Malobt, Map (Waltee), 
Merlin, Tenntson, Tristhem, &o. ; Six B. K. Chambers, 
Arthur of Britain ( 1927 ) ; Gaston Pans, Sistoire Lit- 
tA'aire de la France , books by Sir John Eb^a and Mias 
"Weston ; the standard editions of Nennius, "Wace, Laya- 
mon, Cbietien de Troyes, See. ; Sommer, The Vulgate 
Version of the Arthurian Bomances (1908-16). 

Arthu:^ Prince, the posthumous son of 
Geoffrey (Henry II. ’a fourth son) by Constance, 
Duchess of Biittany, was bom in 1187. On 
Pachard's death in il99, Arthur, by the law of 
pnmogenitme, should have succeeded to the Eng- 
lish ciown ; and the French king, Philip II., upheld 
his claims, until John (q.v.) bought him over to a 
disgraceful treaty. Aiinur soon after fell into his 
uncle’s hands, and was imprisoned, first at Faloise, 
afterwards at Rouen, where, on ^ April 1203, he 
is supposed to have perished, either hy assassination 
or by drowning in an attempt to escape. The story 
of John’s ordera to Hubert to put out his eyes 
was current as eaily as 1228, and is tieated in a 
celebiated scene of Shakespeaie’a King John. 

Arthur, Chester Alan, twenty -first presi- 
dent of the United States, was horn at Fairfield, 
in Franklin County, Vermont, on tlie 5th October 
1830. His father was the Rev. W. Arthur, D.D , : 
a Baptist minister, and a native of the noith of ! 
Ireland. He distinguished himself as a student at 
Union College, New York, and devoting himself 
to law atndies, was admitted to the bar in 1853. 
After having practised for some years, he was made 
a judge -advocate ; at the outbreak of the great 
civil war he held the post of Inspector -general, 
and during the war was Qnai termaster-geneial for 
the New Yoik forces. He subsequently returned 
to laiv practice, hut in 1871-78 was CTollector of 
Customs at the port of New York. He was a 
leader of the Republican party in the State, and 
thongh belonmng to the section of the Republicans 
opposed to Garfield on civil service reform, was 
mside vice-piesident of the United States in 1881. 
Garfield’s death in September 1881 called the vice- 
piesident to the supreme magistracy. Arthur held 
the office till 1885. Duidug his term a bill dealing 
with the Mormon question was passed, and one ivith 
the Chinese question, as also a tariff biU with Pro- 
tectionist bearings. He died 18th November 1886. 

Arthur, Sir George, lieutenant-general, was 
born near Plymouth in 1784. As superintendent 
in charge of British Honduras, for eight years he 
ruled with strictness and energy, while ti'eating 
the negro slave population with much humanity. 
In Tasmania, where he was lieutenant-governoi 
from 1824 to 1836, his rule was even more des- 
potic; but despotism Avas needed, for the colony, 
up to that time a neglected appendage of New 
South Wales, was overnin with nuahrangers who 
had escaped from the convict settlements, and 
whose treatment of the natives kept them also in 
constant tunnoil. By establishing at Port Arthur 
a prison -settlement from which escape was very 
difficult, and hy arranging with friends of the 
natives (after one attempt at forcible concentration 
which was a fiasco) to collect them on a group of 
islands in Bass Strait, Arthur restored peace, and 
aided, though he did not encourage, free settlement. 
During his rule the population of the island trebled, 
and its trade increased 1200 per cent. Afterwards, 
as lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada (1837-41), 
he was snccessfnl in copmg with discontent. 
Lientenant-govemor of Bombay (1842-46), he was 


energetic in establiahmg British power in Sind, 
and put down a rising in Kolapur. Appointed 

E ioviaional governoi -general, he had to leave India 
ecause of lU-health. He died in 1854. 

Arthur’s Seat, a well-known lion-shaped hill 
immediately east of Edinburgh, and witlnn the 
burdi boumlaiy, rising to a height of 822 feet abme 
sea-level. The ascent is easy, and the prospect fiom 
the top unrivalled. Arthur’s Seat is supposed to 
derive its name from the Eriti.sli king. Like most 
of the hills m and around Edmbnrgh, it consists of 
liaid, resistant igneous rocks ; it vvas one of the 
many loci of volcanic activity in the midland valley 
of Scotland in Caiboniferous times. The Inva-foim 
rocks are basalts, which, with their associated ‘ ashes,’ 
aie best developed in the Whinny Sill. The oldest 
flow forms the Long Soio. Between it and the 
hill intervenes the A’y Dam eroded in a series of 
soft tuffs. Two chief centres of eruption may be 
recognised. The oldei, known as the Lion's Sead 
vent, inclndes the basalt of the Lion’s Head ; the 
yonnger and more extensive takes its name from 
the L ion's Haunch. The junction between the 
two is well seen in the ' Gutted Saddle,* where the 
agglomerate of the younger vent is seen to contain 
an old sciee made up of fragments of the Lion’s 
Head basalt. Samson's Rihs and Dunsapie Sill 
consist of intrusive basalts which have risen along 
the margin of the Lion’s Haunch neck. The Salis- 
bury Craigs form an independent intrusion, and on 
the slope between the Craigs and the Hunter’s Bog 
occurs a third and smaller neck See Description 
of Arthur’s Seat Volcano, by B. N. Peach. 

Articliote (Cwiara Scolmmis), a thistle-like 
perennial plant belonging to the tubuHfloral group 
of composites, probably derived from the Caxdoou 
(q.v.) of the Mediterranean region, C. Carduncutus. 
The ladical leaves are 3 to 4 feet long, somewhat 
spiny, pinnatifid, or undivided. The stem is 2 or 
3 feet high, branched, with large heads of violet- 
coloured (sometimes wliite) thistle- like floweiu at 
the snmniits of the branches. The plant has been 
long cultivated for the sake of the delicate succu- 
lent receptacle or broadened axis of tUe_ flower-head, 
taken before the flower expands, which is boiled 
and eaten with melted butter, or sometimes eaten 
raw with salt and pepper. The part used is the 
same which is called the cheese in thistles by 
children, and is sometimes eaten by them. The 
tender central leei-stalk is also occasionally used 



Artichoke. 


in. the same way as that of the Cardoon. Several 
■varietLea are in cnltivatioii, differing in the more 
or leas spiny leaves, and the more or leas globose 
form of the head. Artichokes are generally pro- 
pagated by rooted slips or suckers in sprmg. 
These are plant^ in rows about 4 feet asunder. 
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and 2 feet apait in the row. The artichoke bed 
continues productive for several years. Sea-weed is 
an excellent manure. — The name artichoke is often 
applied without qualihcation to the Jerusalem 
Artichoke (q.v ), ivtuch is a totally difiereut plant, 
being a kind of sunflower [Helianthus tuherosua). 

Articles of Associatioo. See Company. 

Articles of War, ordinances for the govern- 
ment of troops, seamen, and camp-followers, by 
punishing, as crimes, acts or omissions which, in 
eiidl life, would be mere breaches of contract- — e.g. 
desertion or disobedience of ordeis. Military 
AHicles of War were, prior to the passing of 
the first Mutiny Act (q.v.) in _ 1689, the only i 
ordinances for regulating discipline amongst the 
troops raised, from tame to time, for each campaign. ; 
They were issued by the crown or hv the com- 
mander-in-chief, in pursuance of autnority con- 
ferred by the crown, for each camj^ign, and cea^d 
to operate on its conclusion, xhis prerogative 
power, dating from the Conquest, was superseded 
in 1^3 by a corresponding statutory power, 
expressed in section 09 of the Army Act of 1881, 
but not likely to be used. The earliest complete 
code, dated 1385, is the ‘ Statutes, Ordinances, and 
C’ustoms’ of Richard II. Articles of War were 
then issued by Hemy V., Heniy’ YII., and during 
the great Rebellion by both sides, m almost 
identical language 5 those of Lord Essex were 
published under an ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons. Choilea II. and James II. also issued 
Articles of War. The former, dated 1672, formed 
the groundwork of those issued in 1878, which 
were consolidated with the Mutiny Act in the 
Army Discipline and Regulation Act of 1879, now 
replaced by the Army Act of 1881 (see the article 
Army); hut the earlier Articles were of exces- 
sive severity — death or loss of limb for almost every 
crime. — The United States Articles of War are 
published m the annual Army Regulations, and 
cover generally the same ground as those of Eng- 
land. Sentences of death bv courts-martial, as m 
the United Kingdom, must be concurred in by at 
least Wo-thirds of the members, and, with few 
exceptions, must he confirmed, before execution, 
by president of the United Statea 
JScLVM Articles of War are similar in every 
rrapect to those for the army, and, like them, have 
be^ incorporated in a Naval Discipline Act, of 
which they form the first section. The power of 
the Admiralty to make Articles of War for the 
government of the Marines is recognised in section 
179 _of_ the Army Act, under whmh thia body is 
discipline when not home on the boo^ of a man- 
of-war in commission.— In the United States, 
marines are subject to the regulations for the army 


or iia>y, according aa they Happen to be enmge'd 
with either branch of the service; the Naval 
Articles being, however, essentially the same as 
those governing the army. 

Indian Articles of War are a distinct and special 
hc^y of regulations, and apply only to officers, 
soldiers, and camp-followers who are natives of 
India. 

Articles, The Six, were imposed by act of 
whament m 1539, Avhen, Henry vIIL being dis- 
pleased with some of the bishops most favourable 
to the Reformation, their opponents for a time 
regained the ascendency. These articles asserted 
the doctrine of trjmsnbstantiation, declared com- 
munion in both kinds not to he necessary, con- 
demned the marriage of priests, enjoined the 
«H»tinned obrervance of vows of chastity, and 
suotamied private mass^ and anricnlar confession. 

^ imposing them w’as popularly called ‘the 
six ■ strii^ ed whip? Severe penalties were appointed 
for writing or tpeaking against them, and for 


abstaining from confession or the sacrament at the 
accustomed times, for priests failing to put away 
their wives, and for persons writing or speaking 
against the doctrine of transuhstantiation. Axch- 
bmhop Cranmer vainly opposed the act in the 
House of Lords : the ting was resolute to have it 
passed. Its severity was initiated by a suhseg^uent 
act of his reign (1644), and mthough it contmued 
substantially unrepemed, it was transgressed with 
impunity even by ecclesiaatical dignitaries. 

Articles, The Thlrty-ninej of the Church of 
England, ore the articles of religion which were 
agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces and the whole clergy in the (in- 
vocation held at London in the 4th year of Eliza- 
beth, 1562, under Archbishop Parker. To have a 
clear view of the history of these important articles, 
we must go back to the promulgation of the 
ongmal ones, forty-two in number, in the reign of 
Edward VI. The council appointed by the will of 
Henry VIII. to conduct the government during 
the king’s minority, was for the most part favour- 
ably disposed towards the Reformed opinions, and 
the management of church afiairs dev(fived almost 
entirely upon Archbishop Cranmer. In the year 
1549, on act of parliament was passed, empowering 
the king to appoint a commission of 32 persons, to 
make ecclesia^cal laws. Under this act, a com- 
mission of 8 bishops, 8 divines, 8 civilians, and 
8 lawyers (amongst whom were Cranmer, Ridley, 
Hooper, Coverdale, Scory, Peter Martyr, and 
Justice Hales), was appointed in 1651, and one of 
its first acts was to draw np a code of articles of 
faith. These were forty-two in number, and were 
set forth by the king’s authority in 15K. Strype 
makes it appear that these forty-two articles were 
agreed upon in the convocation that was sitting in 
1552, hut his assertion has been much questioned. 
Against Strype may he cited not only Fuller, but 
also Burnet, Lamb, and Pa^er. But perha^ the 
best authority on the subject, Archdeacon Hard- 
wick, in his History of the Articles of Behgion 
(1859), makes it appear highly probable ^at 
Strype’s view was correct To these articles 
was prefixed the Catechism, and there is no 
doubt that Cranmer had the principal hand 
in their composition ; for he owned before 
Queen Mary’s commission that they were his 
doing. But immediately after tiieir publication, 
Edward died, and one of the first acts of the 
convocation summoned with the parliament in the 
fijst year of Queen Mary, was to declare that 
these forty-two artidles hod not been set forth by 
the agreement of tl^t House, and that they did 
not agree thereto. In 1658 Elizabeth succeeded 
her si^er. In 1559 Parker was installed in the 
see of Canterbu^, and immediately the other 
vacant sees were ^ed up. Ancl now came a fresh 
omortunitry of drawing up some artides of faith 
which might serve as a test of orthodoxy in the 
Reformed Church. Parker applied bimapilf to this 
work, and, for the purpose, revised the forty-two 
articles of King E)award, rejecting four of them 
entirely, and introducing four new ones — ^viz. the 
5th, l^h, 29th, and 30tn^, as they now stand, and 
altering more or less seventeen others. This draft 
Parker laid before the convocation which met in 
1562, where further alterations were made; and 
the 39th, 40th, and 42d of King Edward’s, which 
treated of the resurrection, the intermediate state, 
and the doctrine of the final salvation of all men, 
were finally rejected. The 41st of King Edward’s, 
whi(di condemned the Millenorlans, was one of the 
four which Pmker omitted. Thus the articles wee 
reduced to thirty-nine. They were drawn up and 
ratified in Latin, but when they were printed, as 
was done both in Latin and Engli^, the 29th was 
omitted, and-so the number was further reducjed to 
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thirty- eight. From these thirty-eight there ^Yas a 
further omission — of the first half of the 20th 
article, which declares that ‘ the church hath power 
to decree rites and ceremonies, and hath authority 
in controversies of faith.’ As all the records of 
convocation perished in the CTeat fire of 1666, it 
is very difficult to ascertain how these omissions 
arose However, in 1571 the articles once more 
underwent re’tnsion. Archbishop Parker and Bishop 
Jewel making a few trifling alterations, and the 
29ih being restorecL The convocation which was 
then sitting ratified them both in Latm and 
English, and an act of parliament was passed in 
that year compelling the clergy to subscribe ‘ such 
of them as only concern the confession of the true 
Christian faith, and the doctrine of the Sacra- 
inents.’ There stBl, however, remained some 
difficulty as to which was the authorised copy, 
some of the copies being printed with, and others 
Avithout, the disputed c^nse of the 20th ; but this 
was finally settle by the canons passed in the con- 
vocation of 1604, which left the thirty-nine articles 
as they now stand. ‘His Majesty’s Declaration,’ 
which precedes them, and directs that they shall 
be interpreted ‘in their literal and grammatical 
sense,’ was prefixed by Charles I. in 1628 

It may he interesting to know from what other 
sources the thirty-nine articles are derived. Some 
of them, as the 1st, 2d, 2oth, and 31st, agree not 
■only in their doctrine, but in most of their word- 
ing, with the Confession of Augsburg. The 9th 
and 16th are clearly due to the same source. Some 
of them, as the 19th, 20th, 2oth, and 34th, resemble, 
both in doctrine and verbally, certain articles 
drawn up by a commission appointed by Henry 
VIII., and annotated by the king’s own hand. 
The llth article, on justification, is ascribed to 
Cranmer, hut the latter part of it only existed in 
the articles of 1552. The 17th, on pr^estination, 
may be traced to Luther and Melanchthon 

The articles have been exLiavagantly described 
as ‘containing a whole body of divinity.’ They 
contain, however, what the Church of England 
bolds to he a fair scriptural account of the lead- 
ing doctrines of Chnstianity, together irith a 
condemnation of what she consideis to be the 
principal errors of the Church of Rome and of 
certain Protestant sects. As far as they go (and 
there are many points unnoticed by them — as well 
as some which many modem critics regard as 
obsolete) they are a legal definition of the doctrines 
of the Church of England ; though it is to 
the £ooi; of Common Prayer that members of 
that commnnion look for the genuine expression 
of her faith. Th^ were adopted by the convoca- 
tion of the Irish Church in 1635, and by the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church at the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, contains 
the only copies of the Articles in manuscript or 
print that are of any authority. Amongst them 
are the Latin manuscript of the Articles of 1562, 
and the English manuscript of the Articles of 1571, 
esudi with the signatures of the archbishops and 
bishops who subscribed them. 

See Hardwick’s history of the Axticlea already cited. 
Aniongat the oommentmes upon them are those by 
Bishop Bnmet (1669) : Bishop Beveridge (1716) ; Bishop 
Forbes of Brechin (3a ed. 1871) ; and that moat coun- 
tenanced by Anghoan anthorrties, exposition ly Dr 
Harold Browne, Bishop of Winchester (Lond. 13bh ed, 
1SS2)._ Tract by Cardinal Hewman, illustrated the 
‘ ela^aty ’ of the Artiriea. See also the articles (%esd 3 
and Confessions. 

Articnla'ta or ABTiotrLATED Animals, one 
of the great primary divisions of the ATiimBl King- 
'd om, according to the system of Cuvier (see 
.Zoology). It included those of which 

the body is divided into a number of distinct 


joints — viz. the higher worms or Annelids, and also 
the Insects, Crustaceans, Arachnids, and Myri- 
apods The four latter groups were separated from 
the Annelida (q v., and see also Worms) by Von 
Siebold, on account of their possession of hollow 
jointed Hmbs, into a separate sub-kingdom, Arthro- 
poda ( q.v, ). 

Articulation. See Joints. 

Artificial. See Dentistry, Respiration, 
SiLE ( Autificial), Stones (Precious), Pearls, 

&C. 

Artificial Limbs are mechanical contrivances 
adapted to reproduce the form, and as for as mav 
be, the function of a lost or absent member. They 
have, in one form or other, been in use from very 
early times. Herodotus mentions the case of a 
prisoner who amputated his own foot to escape from 
nis shackles, and, escaping to his friends, was pro- 
vided with a wooden snhstitnte. The brave M. 
Sergius, great-grandfather of Catiline, was consul 
in the year 167 B c. He lost Lis right hand in 
his second campaign ; and received twenty-three 
wounds, so that neither his remaining haTid nor his 
feet were fully serviceable Notwithstanding this, 
he fought in four battles with his left hand only ; 
afterwards he made himself an iron hand, and fight- 
ing with it fastened on, was instnunentaJ in raising 
the siege of Cremona, in protecting Placentia, ana 
in storming twelve of the enemy’s camps in (^nl, 
during the second Punic war (Pliny, ffist. Nat. 
28, 104-106). In 1885 a remarl^hle specimen was 
discovered in a tomb at Capua along with other 
rehcs datmg from 300 B c. ; it is thus described 
in the catalogue of the London Royal College 
of Surgeons, where the specimen is preserved: 
‘Roman Artificial Leg. — The artificial Hmb accur- 
ately represents the form of the leg. It is made 
with pieces of thin bronze fastened by bronze 
nails to a wooden core. Two iron hats, having 
holes at their free ends, are attached to the 
upper extremity of the bronze. A quadrilateral 
piece of iron, found near the position of the foot, 
is thought to have given strength to it. There 
was no trace of the foot, and the wooden core 
had nearly all crumbled away. The skeleton had 
its waist snrronnded by a belt of sheet bronze, 
edged with small rivets, probably used to fasten 
a leather lining.’ The upper third of the leg was 
hollow, while the lower two-thirds were filled with 
■wood. 

The celebrated artificial hand of the German 
knight, Gbtz von Berlichingen — ‘ Gotz of the Iron 
Hand’ — ^was invented about 1504 by a mechanic 
of Niimberg. It weighed three pounds, and 
was so constructed as to grasp a sword or 
lance. In the tw'elfth chapter of Ambroise Park’s 
(Euvres de Chirurgie, as translated by Thomas 
Johnson in 1605, it is described ‘hr what means 
arms, legs, and hands may be made by art, and 
placed instead of the nature arms, legs, and hands 
that are cnt off or lost. ’ No improvementa worthy 
of lecord w'eie made from the time of Ambroise 
Pai6 till the beginning of the last century, when 
Baillif of Berlin constructed a hand which did 
not exceed a po'und in weight, and in which the 
fingers, 'without the aid of the natural hand, not 
onty exercised the movements of flexion and exten- 
sion, but could be closed upon and retain light 
objects, such as a hat, and even a pen. Recent 
years have seen great advance in the adaptation of 
these mechanicfd contrivances 'to varied require- 
ments. The first desideratum in an artificial limb 
is ligh'tness. This applies equally to both upper 
and Tower extremities. In other respects, however, 
important differences exist between what is desir- 
able in an artificial arm and what in an artificial 
leg. In the former, mobility^ to the extreme limit 
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compatible with control over its movements, is 
■wished for ; in the latter, stability is chiefly thought 
of. The artificial arm is destined to reproduce as 
far as possible the prehen^e powers of the lost 
upper extremity ; tne artificim leg, the_ weight- 
aupporting function of the natural lower limb. In 
both, the mechanical appliance must fit accurately 
and grasp firmly the stump of the natural limb ; 
and this without exerting injurious pressrue or 
causing discomfort at any point. 

Arms . — The utility of an artiflcial arm depends 
much on the nature of the stump A stump 
above the elbow is most suitable when it tapers 
gradually to its lo'wer end, and terminates in a 
rounded surface. When an arm is removed at 
the shoulder-joint, and there is no stump, an arti- 
ficial arm can still be fixed m its proper place by 
means of a corset. In amputation below the elhow- 
joint, the best stump is one formed by amputation 
at the ■w’rist. The simplest form of artificial arm 
after amputation above the elbow, consists of a 
leathern sheath accurately fitted to the upper part 
of the stump. The lower end of the sneatli is 
furnished with a wooden block and metal screw- 
plate, to which can be attached a fork for holding 
meat, a knife for cutting food, or a hook: for carry- 
mg a weight. The arm should be so carried as to 
represent the position of the natural arm when at 
rest. It is retained in its position by shoulder and 
breast straps, and forms a light, useful, and inex- 
pensive substitute for the lost member. More 
complicated, and therefore more expensive pieces of 
apparatus are made, in which motion is riven to 
the fingers, a lateral action of the thumb is obtained, 
the -wnst-movements are partially imitated, and a 
degree of natural softness gi^n *^to the hand by a 
covering of gatta-^rcha and india-rubber. Noth- 
ing tended so much to the development of artificial 
arms and hands as an accident which happened 
about tliree- quarters of a century ago to the 
celebrated Fiench tenor, Roger, who lost bis 
ughb anil above the elbow. It was necessary, 
foi ills future appearance on the stage, that £ie 
should have an artificial limb, which would serve 
the purposes of histrionic action, and permit him to 
grasp a sword and draw it from its scabbard. Such 
a contrivance was mvented in 1845 by Petersen, 
a Prussian mechanician, and the French Academy 
of Sciences commissioned MM. Gambey^ Rayei, 
Velpeau, and Magendie to report upon it. The 
apparatus, which weighed less than 18 ounces, 
was tested upon a soldier ■who had lost both 
anus. By Its aid he was enabled to pick up a pen, 
take hold of a leaf of paper, &c. Petersen’s con- 
ceptions were improvedf by Messrs Chanihre, the 
celebrate surgical mechGLnics of 
Paris, aided by Hnguier, the 
well-known surgeon. An ex- 
cellent artificial hand was in- 
vented by Heather Bigg, in which 
voluntary and variable move- 
ment is conferred on the thumb 
by a closed hydraulic ^paratus. 
By compressing an rndia-mbber 
hall placed under the armpit, a 
piston is worked that can open 
or close the grasp of ihe thumb, 
with gentle or with forcible pres- 
sure as required. This added 
automatic mobility was a great 
advance in the construction of 
such appliances. ( See H. Bfgg, 
Artificial Limbs and Ainputa- 
tions, 1885). 

1%. 1 The Beaufort arm (fig. 1 ) 

possesses a similar ‘instinctive’ 
power trf movement. It consists of a wooden hand 
attached to a leathern socket that firmly fits the 



stump. The fingers are half-closed parallel to one 
another, the first two finger-tips opposing that of 
the movable thumb. The thumb is pivoted on a 
pin concealed in the boll of the thumb j it is firmly 
pressed against the finger-tips by a strong iudia- 
mbber band similarly concealed. A piece of whip- 
cord is attached to the hack of the thumb, whence 
it runs upwards to the shoulder of the ■wearer, and 
across his back to the opposite shoulder, around 
which it is fastened by a tape loop. By drawing 
upon and relaxing the whipcord, the grasp of the 
tnmnb is alternately opened and closed ; and these 
movements can be attained by slight movements 
of the shoulders, or by advancing and retracting 
the artificial arm. Tins arm was adopted by the 
French government for distribution to soldiers 
maimed in the Franco-German war of 1870-71. It 
is a remarkably efficient appliance, and has the 
advantage of cheapness, so that it is within the 
reach of all classes. 

Leas — The object m view here is to support 
weight, and to supply movement useful in pro- 
gression. Weight can be home in three ways in 
an artificial leg : ( 1 ) On the 
end of the stump ; (2) by the 
contact-friction %et'\i'een the 
surface of the limb and a 
tightly fitting sheath ; and ( 3 ) 
on the -tuberosity of the ischium 
or ‘ sitting hone.’ 

The simplest artificial leg is 
the ‘bucket’ leg (fig. 2), con- 
sisting of a hollow wooden or 
leathern sheath, A, fitting 
accurately to the contour of 
the stump, and ha'ving a ‘peg,’ 

B, firmly attached to its lower 
end. T^he weight is here chiefly 
borne by the ‘sitting hone,’ 
which reposes on the smooth 
brim of the ‘bucket.’ The end 
of the stump should not quite 
reach the floor of the ‘bucket;’ 
hence it tak^ no part in sup- 
porting the wei^t of the 
body, "n'Mch might rive rise to 
pain m the stump. This appli- 
ance is suited omy for ampnta- Fig. 2. 

tion through the thigh. Its 
great defects are "the absence of bending at the 
knee, and the absence of a foot, which makes it 
useless on soft ground. 

Of the more complicated forms of artificial leg 
three are especially popular. The firat of ^ese is 
of English origin, and owing to its having been 
adopts by the Marquis of Anglesey, is known as 
the Anglesey leg ; it is fully descnbed in (jray’s 
work on ArUficud Limbs. The second is that 
invented by an American named Palmer, and 
called the Palmer leg. From its ligh-tzness and 
the greater ease of walking -with it, it soon super- 
sede the Anglesey leg in America. In the third, 
also invented in America, and kno-wn as Dr Ely's 
leg, the principal faults of the two other legs have 
ben oonmietely overcome. The advantages of this 
leg are thus summed up by Mr Bigg : ( 1 ) Adapta- 
tion to all amputations either above or below the 
^e. (2) Rotation and lateral action of the ankle- 
joint. ( 3 ) Power on the part of -the patient ‘to walk 
with ease on any surface, however irregular, as, 
cwing to the motion of the ankle-joint, the eol© 
of the foot readily accommodates i'tiself to the 
unevenness of the ground. (4) The ankle-joint 
is rendered perfectly indestnictihle by ordinaiy 
wear, owing to its centre being composed of a 
riass hall resting in a cup of vulcanite, (6) 
The action of the ankle-joint is created by five 
elastic tendons, placed to accord with the position 
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assigned to them in a natural le^. These tendons 
are capable of being rendered ti"ht or loose in a 
few seconds, so that the wearer of the leg has the 
power of adjusting with precision the exact degree 
of tension from which he finds the greatest comfoit 
in walking. (6) There is a self-acting spring in the 
knee-joint, urging the leg forward in wallong, and 
imparting automatic motion. (7) The whole is 
covered bj a flesh-coloured enamel, which con be 
washed with soap and watei . ( 8 ) At the knee-j omt 
there is a mechanical arrangement representing the 
crucial ligaments, and affording natural action to 
that articulation by which all shock to the stump 
in walking is avoided. Hermann’s artificial limb is 
still more highly approved by many, as afibrding 
more support when the knee is bent. See Max 
Schede’s work on Amputation, and the System of 
Su^ery by Holmes and Hulke (3d ed. 1883). 

The Beaufort leg (fig. 3), invented by the Count 
de Beaufort in 1851, and improved subsequently, 

has three great recom' 
mendations : it length- 
ens the stride that can 
be safely taken, it 
reproduces the natural 
gait, and it is remark- 
ably cheap. Baron 
Larrey, the celebrated 
French surgeon, re- 
ported on this inven- 
tion to the Academy 
of Medicine, that ‘it 
consists of a piece of 
ash- wood, which, like 
the peg, is attached to 
the ordinary wooden 
leg. It replaces the 
metal disc of the peg, 
and is shaped some- 
what like a foot, but 
shorter in length. 
The plantar sui^e 
is covered with a 
leathern sole, gar- 
nished with cork at 
the heel It is curved 
in formj the curve being such as to give the limb 
continuous lines of bearing on the ground while the 
body moves forward, save that the curve is not so 
perfectlv uniform as to involve any danger of shp- 
ping.’ *He shows how the curved sole is instru- 
mental in increasing stability, in lengthening the 

J ace, and in giving it a natural character. In 
865 this new form of foot was adapted to a new 
leg-case, with lateral supports of ash-wood, and a 
joint corresponding to the knee, apphcahle to cases 
of amputation of all sorts. The World War led 
to great improvements in artificial limbs. For 
artificial eyes, noses, palates, teeth, see Eye, 
Rhinoplastic Opebations, Palate, Dentistry^ 
Teeth. 



Fig. 3. 


Artillery originally meant any projectile, 
weapon, or engine of war, even bows and arrows 
and slings ; now it means either cannon of any 
desoription or the soldiers who manage the cannon. 
It is here used in the latter sense ; the description 
of vaiioos kinds of ordnance will he found either 
under Cannon or under their special names. 
Artillery Park is the name given to an asseiiiblage 
of wagons of ammunition and appliances, which 
form a reserve for an army in the field or for an 
army undertaking a sieg& 

Artillery Corps . — The introduction of field-gnns 
necessitate the formation of a body of men set 
apart to study the force and action of gnnpowder, 
the Mght and lange of projectiles, the weight and 
strength of cannon, and the manoenvnng of heavy 
masses of field artillery ; and after the great wars 


m the beginning of the 19th century aitiller\- 
had become the third gieat branch of luiludrv 
service. 

Artillery is divided hito two great elasise'^, field 
and gani&on oi siege. The former is divided into 
Batte) les and Briyades (q.v.) os tactical units, and. 
besides the highly iiained borne, field, and niountiiin, 
theie are field howirzei batteiies and brigades, and 
‘heavy ’ (60-poiiniler) batteries. Upline artilleiy- 
men belong to the navy, and work the heavy ships’ 
guns. They aie organised like lufantiy, in com- 
panies. 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery is the collective 
name for the whole of the artillerj of tlie Biitish 
army. Formed fiist in 1715, and granted piecedence 
next to the cavalry and above the eiigineers, and 
infantry, it has received constant additions, com- 
prising Horse, Field, and Garrison Artillei y. The 
personnel of the first two are inter cliaugeable. 
The regular nionntain artilleiy, which exists only 
in India, has 8 batteries of British and 10 of Indians, 
and is a of the ganison artillery. The 

rerritorial Force has 3 mountain batteries. 

In action, the horse artillery, having all the men 
mounted, can pianceuvie with cavalry; the field 
artillery, canying the gunners on the guns and 
wagons, and being arui^ with a heavier weapon, 
cannot move at such a rapid pace except for short 
distances. The garrison artillery furnishes the 
heavy (60-pounder) batteries, "nhose guns and 
wagons aie readily mobile on good roads, but need 
bnllocks or elephants in difficult count rj ; bnt its 
chief duty is to work the heavy guns of foi ts, siege 
batteries, and coast defences. 

Regular Artillery.— Beioxe the Great War there 
were 28 hatteiies of horse artillery, of which ahont 
half vvere usually stationed at home. The field 
artillery numbers 150 batteries, of which a num- 
ber were kept in peace-time on a fonr-gun basis for 
economy, while a full battery of horse or field 
artillery has six guns. About a third of the field 
batteries w'ere in India. The heavy ( 60-pounder > 
battery, of -which theie were 12, has four guns. 
The ganison artillery is organist in companies, 
of which there were 100, about 30 being in India. 
They famish officers and men for the heavy and 
medium siege brigades (see Brigade). 

Goiiison compiles had each 5 officers and 12d 
rank and file. Horse and field artillery batteries 
have a major in command and 4 other officers, 9 
sergeants, and 9 artificers. They have 178 and 175 
I ixnflc and file respectively, of whom some are 
, ‘gunners ’ and some ‘drivers,’ with a detachment 
of signallers, range- takers, &c. , and they have 220 
I and 180 hoi-ses respectively. Each battery has 12 
I ammunition-wagons in first line, and 6 in the 
auimnnitioa column (see Column). The horse 
artillery is armed with 13-pounder Q.F. guns, the 
field turtillery with 18 -pounder Q.F. guns (see 
C.YNNON). A mountain battery has 6 10-pounder 
jointed guns in war (2 in peace time), 265 draught 
, and pack animals (mules), and a personnel of 5 
officera and 112 lank and file. The gun and carriage 
aie taken to pieces for tionsport. ^ artillery fires 
with smokeless powder. 

Men of the horse artillery enlisted for six years 
with the colouis, and six years in the army reserve 
(see Army); of the field artillery, for six or three 
years with the colours, six or nine in the army 
reserve ; of the garrison artillery, for eight years 
with the colours, four years in the army reserve. 

The array estimates for 1911-12 showed the fol- 
lowing numbers, including India : 

BOTAJ. HOBSI BOVAl. ITBLD ABTUXEBT (REOUIABsY. 

CommlBslonod ofDcan 1,108 

Otber Bulu, 28,929 

Honw......... 23,087 
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BOTAI. 0ABBIS05 ABTIUiEBY (KEGTJLABS). 

ComTQlBaioned offlceia. S05 

Other ranks, 17,773 

Horses and mules 2,403 

Besides these, there is a considerable personnel of 
all ranks employed exfcra-regiraentally, a number 
that TFOuld raise the total to nearly 50,000. This 
is approximately the peace establisiimenL In the 
Great War the personnel rose to more than ten 
times this figure, the chief increase being in the 
garrison, wliich title is becoming a misnomer. The 
army reserve and the special reserve (see Ariiy) 
provide a large addition on mobilisation for irar, 
when also a very large addition of horses is ob- 
tained by the method of registering ‘ civilian 
horses’ in peace-time, and hy ‘boaiding ont’ 
trained horses. 

There is a Royal Field Reserve Artilleiy, con- 
sisting of 31 batteries, and there are 2 batteries of 
Royal Garrison Reserve Artillery. 

The Artillery of the Territorial Force, — The 
Hononiable Artillery Company, the oldest exist- 
ing volunteer corps of the countiy, has been m- 
eorporated into the Territonal Army. Together 
with the Sergeants - at ms f the Yeomen of the\ 
Guard, and the Gentlemen Pensioners, it was| 
established as far back as 1537, when Henry VIIL 
granted a patent creating tlie ‘Fraternity or Guild 
of Artillery of Long-bows, Cioss-bowa, and Hand- 
OTns.’ In 1638 the Corporation of the City of 
London presented to the company the Artillen’ 
Grounds, near Moorfields, for military exercises. 
Royal princes frequently enrolled themselves as 
memlieis of the company, nsnally as ‘ captain^ 
general.' In 1780, dunng the ‘ Lord* George Gordon 
nots,' this company effectually protected the Bank 
of England ; always ready if needed, it never en- 
gaged in actual warfare until it fought in South 
Africa, 1000-1902. Its members used to be elected 
by the ballot of a Couit of Asaistante, pay two 
gnineas annual subscription and £5 entrance fee, 
and sapply nnifomis, hut not arms and accontre- 
ments. llie company is the only volunteer body 
allo^ved to mai-ch thiongh the streets of the City 
wnth bm'onets fixed. ^ G. A Raikes, History 
of the Hon, Artillery Company (2 vols. 1878-80). 

The Territorial Force contains all the categories 
of artillery — viz. 11 batteries of home, 65 brigades j 
of field (see Brigade) armed with IS-poundersi 
Q.F. (quick firer), 14 batteries heavy, 3 mountain, 
and 03 companies garrison for the defended ports! 
and big rans m the field. " j 

The Colonic Ariillpy. — The crown colonies^ 
and the overseas dominions have a considerahle 
artillery forca Hong-kong and Singapore have 6 
garrison companies, the West ln£es 3, Sierra 
Leone 1, all administered hy the War Office. The 
Colonial Office maintains 4 batteries in Nigeria. 
Canada kept in 1913 30 mounted batteries and 20 
garrison companies. Australia, having oiganised 
universal service, bos a large artillery force. The 
New Zealand Volunteers had (1913) 6 batteries 
and 9 garrison companies. The Union of ^uth 
Africa has developed a strong artillevy corpa 

Artillery Schools, — The first school for artillery 
inatmction was established hy the Venetians in 
the beginning of the 16th century. Soon after- 
wards Charles V. established similar schools at 
Burgos and in Sicily. The Frencli founded a 
school of practical artilleir in 1675, and soon after 
a theoretical school at Bonai. Saxony had an 
artaiery school in 1766, but the other German 
states were morfr tardy in this dirMtion. The 
offioWB* studies in such schools comprise mathe- 
matics, as much of physics and chemistry as is 
nerassaiy, the tibeoiy and practice of ranging and 
mdiwt &ing (see Batteet), field and permanent 
iortifica^099« twt i e s , &c. The practical exercises 


include gun and howitzer drill, leconnoitring for 
and taking up file positions, ranging, and indirect 
firing, siege operations, laboratory and manufactui- 
ing studies. All the Continental Poweis, as well 
as the United States, Japan, and others, have such 
schools, situated at points where ample range is 
available, some on the seacoast and some inland. 
The self-governing dominions aie institntingriinilar 
schools, which wiU resemble those of Great Britain. 
The British school of gunnery is at Shoehuryness, 
the SE. point of Essex, and thus at the mouth 
of the Thames, where there is a 10-mile range 
along the Maplin Sands. The field artillery school 
is tiansferred, from April till October, to the inland 
ranges at Okehampfcon, on Dartmoor, and at Bany 
in Scotland ; and the garrison artillery school 
spends some time annually at Lydd, in Kent, 
where the destruction of obstacles by heavy guns 
is practised. The navy has its artillery school on 
Wliale Island, in Poitsmouth Harbour. India has 
no considemble artille^ school. 

A Po^al Military Academy ivas established at 
Woolwich in 1741 for the ai-tillerists and engineers 
of the royal army. Tlie East India Company sent 
their cadets to this academy from 1798 to 1810; 
hut afterwards, until 1861, they maintained a sepa- 
rate establishment at Addiscomhe. The students 
at the academy are admitted, hy open competition 
for the most part, between the ages of seventeen 
and nineteen, and remain two years. The sons of 
military and naval officers are admitted on lowei 
terms than those of other persons. A number of 
e-stablishments of instructional or manufacturing 
character exist in connection with the artillery — 
at Woolwich, the Military College of Science, oid- 
nance factories and laboratory, inspection and ex- 
perimental staff, Royal Artillery Committee; at 
Waltham Abbey, gunpowder factory; at Shoe- 
hutyneas, experimental staff; and lelations are 
preserved with ordnance manufacturers like 
Vickers and Armstrong. 

Anti-aircraft . — A late development is the pro- 
vision of gnus for dealing with aircraft, a matter in 
which all the gi'eat Powers are experimenting. The 
chief trouble is in ranging, for a miss does not, as 
in land and sea firing, show by a strike the extent 
and direction of the error. This can he met hy the 
shell leaving a t^l of smoke in its flight, but the 
high speed of aircraft imparts a serious difficulty. 
Practice, also, at this kind of shooting is evidently 
only to be had hy towing a target behind an aero- 
plane or airship, which is neither easy nor satis- 
facto^. The best condition for the gfnnner is when 
toe Mrcrofb is right above him ; but, as the shell or 
its pieces must return to earth, the vicinity of the 
anti-aircraft battery would he an unpopular stance 
for friendly troops. 

Artiodactylaf ‘ even- toed ’ hoofed animals or 
Ungulates, in which the third and fourth digits 
form a symmetrical pair between which lies the 
median plane or axis of the foot. Ox, sheep, deer, 
and pig are familiar examples. The term is used 
in contrast to Perissodactyla, the ‘odd-toed’ Un- 
gulates, including horse, tapir, Thinoceros, and many 
extinct types, in which the median plane or axis of 
the foot bisects the third digit ( in the case of the 
horse the only fully formed digit). There are 
many other differences between the two sub-orders ; 
thus Artiodactyla have two or four toes on the 
hmd-foot, while Perissodaciyla have one or three ; 

' Artiodactyla have nineteen dorso-lumhar verfcebrse, 
while Perissodactyla have always more than twenty- 
two. The contiast broadly corresponds to the 
old divisions of cloven-hoofed and solid-hoofed 
respectively. 

Artiodactyla made their appearance in the 
Eocene. They are represented in every part of 
the world except Australia and New Zealand, 
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and include seven or more families with living 
1 epresen tatives, besides others entirely extinct. 
The sub -order may be divided, into the non- 
luminants and the luminants or cud-clieweis. 
The non -luminants include the^ PIS'*., peccaries, 
and hippopotamus In the Old Woild pigs(Suidfe) 
digits III and IV. leacli the gioniid, il. and Y. are 
much shoi ter ; the skin beais numerous bristles 
and hairs ; the molar teeth are tnberculated j theie 
is .1 shoit mobile snout; the stomach is relatively 
simple, with a single diverticulum. In wild swine 
the number of young may be four to six, in domes- 
ticated races still more, and in this the Suidae are 
contrasted with the other Ungulates. The New 
"Syoild peccaries are referred by many to a separate 
family, Dicotylidae, for they are in several respecte 
divergent Thus on the hind-foot the fifth digit 
is pi-acbically absent, the stomach has two diver- 
ticula, and there are only two mammse. The 
Hippopotamidae include two lining species, her- 
bivorous, unwieldy, semi- agnatic animals, with 
very thick skin and few hairs, with all the four 
digits reaching the ground, with large incisors 
and canines, and wfith a three -chambered stomach. ! 

The ruminants include cattle, sheep, antelopes, 
prong-buck, giraffes, deer, chevrotains, and camels. 
The Caraelidse or Tylopoda are represented by two 
extant genera, the Old "World Camelns (camel and 
dromedaiy) and the New World Lama (llama and 
alpaca). The Tragulidm or Chevrotains are small 
lioinless animals in two genera, snrvivoi-s of ap 
ancient family regarded by some as linking rumi- 
nants to the other Artiodactyla. The Cemdae 
oi deer are usually niaiked by solid deciduous 
antlers In the reindeer both sexes have antlers; 
in all other living forms the antlers, if present, aie 
confined to the males. They are absent in the 
musk-deer (Moschns) and in the water-deer 
(Hydropotes) The Giraffidae inclnde the well- 
icnown, long-legged, long-necked giraflira, with 
short, permanent, skin -covered horns in both 
sexes, and the raie Okapi (q.v.). The prong-buck 
( Antilocapra ) of North America has horns of the 
antelope type, but the homy sheath is periodically 
shed ; for this and some other reasons it is often 
referred to a separate family, Antilooapridce. _ The 
lemaining extant Artiodactyla are the Sovidse — 
cattle, -sheep, goats, chamois, and a huge number 
of antelopes. Homs, consisting of a bony core and 
an outer homy covering, occur in the males of 
llovidie, and very often in the females as welL 
The term Pecora or Cotylophora is often applied to 
the mminants after the exclusion of camels _ and 
cheviotaina. Most mminants are without incisors 
in the upper jaw, the lower incisors and canines 
biting against a homy pad. All mminants have 
half-moon-like iddges of enamel on the ciown^ of 
the premolara and molars (selenodont). A typical 
ruminant stomach shows four chambers — the rumen 
or pannch, the reticulum or honeycomb, the psal- 
tevuim or manyplies, and the abomasum or reed. 
The first three belong to the base of the gullet ; 
only the fourth is true stomach. The hastily 
swallowed grass and the like passes into the nimeu 
and reticninm ; at the cud-chewer’s leisure it m 
regurgitated to the mouth and thoroughly masti- 
cated. Descending again, it practically omits the 
firat two chambers and passes along a gi'oove, with 
approximated sides, into the psalteriura, and thence 
into the abomasum, where gastric digestion hegms. 

See RxTMiNAiiiTS, BoviiiJS, Dekb; also Pig, 
Hippopotamus, Alpaca, Antelope, Buffalo, 
Camel, Gibapfe, Llama, Sheep, &o. 

Artocajrpacese, a fampy of aichichlam- 
ydeons dicotyledons, of whicn the Bread-fmit 
( JLTtoca 7 'piis incisa) is the most familiar example ; 
it is usually included in the Moraceee, or includes 
the ^loracese, and is often grouped as a division 


of the gieat nettle family, Urticacefe, but by 
Baillon under Ulmacejc. The Artocarpaces proper 
aie almost all tropical trees, and inclnde many 
highly useful species, as well as some deleterious 
to man. The milky juice of some (Castilloa) 
yields India- riibbei (q.v.j ; and tha.t of a few 
species is so bland as to be used as a substitute 
for milk (see Cow- free). The jnice of othei-s is, 
however, veiy pfiisonoiis, as that of Antmns toxi- 
caria, the poison nsually called Upas (q.v.) by the 
Javanese. The fniits ("see Fig, JACK) are whole- 
some ; the importance of Bread-fruit (q.v. jin the 
South Sea Islands is well known ; and the seeds 
of the Musauga of the Gold Coast of Africa, and 
of Brosimum AliccLstmin (Bread-nnt) in the West 
Indies, are eaten as nnts. The fibrous bark of 
the Bread-fmit tree is made into cloth ; its wood 
is used for building, its mole catkins for tinder ; 
its leaves serve os substitutes for table-clotli3_and 
wrapping-papei's, and its mUI^ juice for bird-lime. 
The bark of Antiaria toxicaria is used in western 
India for making sacks, which are formed by 
cutting a branch of the dimensions of the sack 
wanted, and simply turning back and drawing off 
the bark after it has been soaked and beaten, the 
wood being sawn off so as to leave a little portion 
to form the bottom of the .sack. 

Artois^ an old province in the north of 
France, hounded by Flanders and Picardy, and 
almost corresponding with the modem department 
of Pas-de-Calais Its capital was Arras. Louis 
in 1237 made Artois a county, and gave it to his 
brother Robert. Afterwards it passed into the 
hands of Flanders and Bnrgundy, but was ceded 
to France by treaties in 16o9. Charles X., in his 
early life, and also after his abdication, was known 
by the title of Comte d’Artois. 

Arts, or ‘Liberal Arts,’ a term technically ap- 
plied to certain studies, came into use during the 
middle ages, and on the establishment of nni- 
veraities the term ‘ Faculty of Arts ’ denoted those 
who devoted themselves to Science and Philosophy, 
as distingnisbed from the faculty of Tlieology, and 
afterwards of Medicine and Law. _The number of 
‘ Arts ' embraced in the full medieval course of 
learning was seven : Grammar, Dialectic, Kbetorio 
(constituting the Trivium), Music, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Astronomy (the Quadrivhim). The 
terms Master and Doctor were originply applied 
synonymously to any person engaged in teaching. 
In process of time the one was rffitricted to 
the liberal arts ; the other to Divinity, Law, and 
Medicine. See Degrees, University. 

Artsibashev, Mikhail Petrovich (1878- 
1927), Russian novelist and dramatist, was a Tatar 
w'ith Russian, French, Georgian, and Polish hlood 
in his veins, and a great-grandson of Koscinsko. 
Hia Sanin (1909), Breakittg Foi7it ( 1915), and other 
erotic pessimistic stories have b^n tr an slated — 
The Millionaire with antohiography ( 1915 ). 

Art Unions, associations having for their 
object the promotion of an interest in the fine 
arts, and a more liberal patronage of them by 
the public by distribution of pictures by lot among 
the snhscrLbers Though their or^in seems to 
belong to the French, it was the Germans who 
fostered and developed them. The Art Union, of 
Munich was formed in 1823, and within ten years 
of tliat date nearly every town of any consequence 
in Germany had ona Many of the German as- 
sociations also directed their attention to the 
formation andencoui-agementof permanent galleries 
of art and other kindred objects, that of Cologne 
greatly assisting in the completion of JLts celebrated 
cathedral. The first union in Britain was estab- 
lished in Edinburgh in 1834, at which time the 
patronage of tlie fine arts had reached a very low 
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ebb. It acted after the example of the Gennan 
unions in purchasing impoitant Avoiks of art for 
the National Gallery. Similar associations im- 
mediately followed in London and Dublin 

The difficulty of distinguishing between the 
lottery as part of the ait union, and lotteiiea of 
an unquestionably illegal kind, led in 1846 to the 
passing of a special act for legalising bona-jide art 
unions, maintained solely for the encouragement 
of art. Unions, howerei, to be legal, must be 
incorporated hy royal charter, or the instniment 
constituting the association and their rules be 
previously approved by the Privy-council. 

ArtviOi a town of Turkish Armenia on the 
Charuch, ^ miles S. of Batnm ; pop. (1927 ) 2943. 

Arnba^ an island of the Dntch West Indies; 
area 09 .sq. hl, pop. 15,700. See Curasao. 

Aru Islands, a group of over eighty islands 
in the Dutch East Indies, lying west of New 
Guinea, with a united area of about 2650 sq. in., 
and a population of some 25,000. The laigest 
island is Tauna-Besar (77 miles long by 50 bioad). 
The surface is low, and the coasts are steep 
and inaccessible, on the east side fringed wibn 
coral _ reefs. The soil is covered with the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The islands are remark- 
ably rich in animal life, especially birds, mostly 
1 elated to those of New Guinea. The inhabitants 
resemble the Melanesians of New Guinea more 
than the natives of the Moluccas. On the giound 
of this inclination to the Papuan type, in connec- 
tion with the peculiar formation of the Archipelago, 
Russel Wallace advanced the theory that tlie 
Aru Islands formed originally a part of New' 
Gninea. There is an active trade, but not in 
native hands. Cotton and woollen goods, iron and 
copper wares, Chinese pottery, knives, rum, rice, j 
opium, and arrack are import^, and loitered for 
mother-of-pearl, trepang, edible nests, pearls, tor- 
toise shell, and the skins of birds of paradise. 

Arnm. See Aeacr^. 


Chronicle,’ consisting of fragments of a marble 
inscription, supposed to have been executed in 
the island of Paros about 263 B.C. In its perfect 
state this inscription contamed a chionological 
table of the principal events m Greek history 
fiom 1582 to 264 B.C. The chronicle of the last 
ninety years is lost, and the extant portion of the 
inscription is much coiToded and defaced. The 
‘Arundel Society’ (1848-97), for promoting the 
knowledge of art, commemorated the name of tlie 
Earl of Arundel ; its facsimiles and photographic 
lepioductions are famous. 

Arnndinaria. See Bamboo. 

Arnnclo. See Reed. 

Ainnta) a central Australian people whose 
elaborate organisation has been much studied hy 
anthropologists. See Totemism. 

ArilT\'lDll is the name of an impoitant right- 
bank tiibutaiy of the Congo, entering the lattei in 
1® 10' N. lat , 23“ 30' E. long. It w’as explored for 
100 miles by Stanley in 1883, and by it Stanley 
advanced to the leJief of Emin Pasha in 1887. 
Foi a time it was maintained by some that the 
Arawimi was the lowei course of Schweinfui-th’s 
Welle, now known to enter the Congo by the 
Mobangi fai to the west. See Congo, Afeica. 

Arvad (Gr. Arados), an ancient city of 
Phoenicia, occupying a small island barely a mile 
in circumference, 2 miles from the coast, neai* the 
mouth of the river Eleutherus. It is said to have 
been founded by the Sidonians, and was famed for 
the seafaring skill of its inhabitants. It was in- 
volved in the wars of Egypt a^inst the Hittites 
and the Assyiians, Thothnies III. took it. From 
Assyrian it passed to Pereian and Macedonian 
domination, out it gained fiom the Seleuculs 
a greater measure of independence in the middle 
of the 3d century B c. Afterwards Roman and 
Byzantine, it passed to the Khalifate and was 
destioyed by Mu'awiya. The small town of Ruad 
occupies the site. 


Ar'imdelf an ancient municipal borough (tRl 
1867 also parUamentary ) of Sussex, on the navi- 
gable Arun, 6 miles from its month, and 10 miles E. 
of Chichester. Amndd Castle, the seat of the 
FitzaJaus, Earls of Arundel, from 1243 to 1580, and 
since then of the How'ords ( q. v. ), comprises a cir- 
cular^ Noiman keep, 100 feet high, and a modem 
Gothic edifice dating from 1791, It has stood three 
great si^es, in 1102, in 1139, and in 1644, The 
cruciform pansh church (1387) has ita choir cut off 
from the nave^ by a brick walL The Duke of 
Norfolk's proprietary claims over this choir, called 
the Fitzalan chapel, but really a collegiate church, 
were vainly contested in 1879-80. The splendid 
xtoman Catholic church (1873) was erected oy the 
Duke of Norfolk at a cost of £150,000. Pop. 
(1931) 2490. See Tierny’s A’t'uvdd <1834), and 
Freeman’s English Toims <1883), 

Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterburv 
was Iwm m 1353, the third aon of Robert Fite* 
alan, ^1 of Arundel. In his twenty-first year he 
was from the archdeaconiy of Taunton to the 
^ of Ely; m 1388 he was translated to the aroh- 
bishppno of \ ork, and in 1396 to that of Canterburv. 
R^mihed by P^cW IL (1397), he helped to seat 
Bei^of Lancaster on the throne (13®); but he 

^ ^ opponent of the 
of whom were burned by him in imi 
sod 1410. He died 19th February 1413. 

Ainmdel Sarbles, part of a collection of 
P^liased in 1634 at Smyrna 
by Thomas Howard. Earl of Anmdel 
presented m 1667 to the university 
Henry Howard, aiter- 
warda Duke of N^olk. Its gem is the 'Parian 


Aryal Bretlu*en [Fratres Arvales), a college 
of twelve priests in ancient Rome, who yearly made 
offerings to the field Lares for the increase of the 
fruits of the field. Its institution was ascribed to 
Romulus, from which we may at least argue its 
extreme antiquity. Niebuhr suggested that it was 
originally connected with the Latin element of the 
Roman ^ate, just as its sister college, that of the 
Sodales Tttii, was confessedly instituted for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the specially Sabine religious 
rites. The office was held for life — ^its badge was a 
chf^let of ears of com worn on the heaa with a 
white band. One account of the ceremonies at 
their principal f ^tival, that of three days in honour 
of D^ Dia, supposed to be Ceres, is preserved in, an 
inscription written in the first year of the Emperor 
Elagabalns (21SA.D.'). The same inscription con- 
tains a hymn, which appears to have be^ sung at 
the festival from the earnest times. Later inscrip- 
tions show that the college was still in existence 
about the middle of the fourth century. 

Arrej a mountain stream rising in the Col de 
BaJme, one of the Savoyan Alps, and flowing 
through the Vale of Chamouni into the canton of 
(Geneva, below which town it joins the Rhone, 
after a course of 02 miles. 

Arveyron, a small tributary of the Arve, in 
Savoy, is the outlet of the famous Jflsr ds QIclcs^ in 
the valley of Chamoum, from which it issues in a 
torrent through a beautiful grotto of ice, from 40 
to 150 feet in height, known as the 'Ice-gates of 
tee Arveyron.’ Ite course is short, and it joins 
tee Arve on its right bank, some distance above 
ChamonnL 

Arric'oJai See VotE. 
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Ar'yans and Aryan Languages. The uame 
Ary on (leas properly, Arian), baa, since about 1845, 
been used to designate the linguistic dL’ision of 
mankind otherwise called Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic. That division consists of tii o blanches, 
geographically sepal ated, an eastern and a western. 
The western biaiicli coinpiehends most of the m- 
habitants of Euiope, -with the exception of the 
Tuiks, the Magyais of Hungary, the Basques of 
the Pyrenees, and the Finns and Lapps ; the 
eastern coinpiehends the inhabitants of Ajrmenia, 
of Persia, of Afghanistan, and of Noitheni Hin- 
dustan. To part of the eastern branch the name 
Aryan properly belongs. In the moat ancient 
Sanskrit writings {the Veda), the Hindus style 
themselves Aryas ; and the name may be pre- 
served in the classic Aril, a tribe of ancient 
Persia, and in the district Ariana. Aiiyana is 
evidently an old Persian word, preserved in the 
modem native name of Persia, Airan, or Iran. 
Arya^ in Sanskrit, signifies ‘excellent,’ ‘liononr- 
able,’ originally, ‘lord of the soil,’ from a root ar 
(Lat. arare, ‘ to plough ’), distingpiishing tillera 
{earers) of the earth fiom the nomadic Tnianians. 
Forreasons of historical convenience the word is here 
used in its widest sense. Between those languages 
discussed under the name of Indo-European in 
the article Philology (q.v.) researcli within the 
19 th century established such affinities as can be 
accounted for only by supposing that they bad a 
common origin. No one of these, existing or his- 
torical, can claim to be the parent of the others. 
The relation among the languages mentioned is 
that of sisters — daughters of one mother, which 
perished, as it were, in giving them birth. No 
monuments of this mother-language have been 
preserved, nor have we any history or even tradi- 
tion of the nation that spoke it. That such a 
people existed and spoke such a tongue is an 
inference of comparative philology, the process of 
reasoning being analogons to that followed in the 
kindred science of gemogy. The geologist, inter- 
preting the inscriptions written by the finger of 
Nature herself upon the rock-tablets of the earth’s 
strata, carries ns back myriads of ages before man 
appeared on the scene at aU, and enables us to be 
present, as it were, at creation itself, and see one 
Tormation laid above another, and one plant or 
animal succeed another. Now languages are to 
the philologist what strata are in geology; dead 
languages have been well called liis fossils and 
petrifactions By skilful interpretation of their 
indications, aided by tlie light of all other avail- 
able monuments, he is able to spell out, 'with more 
or less probability, the ethnical records of the past, 
and thus obtain a glimpse here and there into the 
gray cloud that i^ts over the dawn of the ages. 

When these linguistic monuments were con- 
sulted ns to the primitive seat of the Aiyan nations, 
they seemed, to the older scholars at least, to 
point to Centml Asia, somewheieprobal^ east of 
the Caspian, and north of the mndu Kush and 
Paropamisan Mountains. There, it was thought, 
at a period long an'terior to all Euiopeon history — 
while Europe was perhaps only a jungle, or, if 
inhabited at ail, inhabit^ by tribea akin to the 
Finns, or perhaps to the American Indians — dwelt 
that mothep-nation of which we have spoken. 
From tills centre, in obedience to a la'^v of move- 
ment assumed to have continued to act through 
all history, successive migrations would take place 
towards ulie north-west. The first swarm formed 
the Celts, ■who seem at one time to have occupied 
a great part of Europe; at a considerably later 
^och came the ancestors of the Italians, the 
Greeks, and the Teutonic peoples. All these would 
seem to have made their way to their new settle- 
ments through Persia and Asia Minor, crossing 


into Europe by tlie Helleaiiont, and paitly, Mr- 
haps, between the Casspian aud tlie Black bea. 
The stieam that fonued the Slavonic nations was 
thought to have taken the loute by the north of 
the Caspraii At a period subsequent to the last 
noitb-westem niigiation, the remnant of the primi- 
tii'e stock Mould seem to have broken up; part 
poured southwards through the passes of the 
Himalaya and Hindu Kusli into the Punjab, and 
became the dominant race in the valley of the 
Ganges ; while the rest settled rn Persia, and 
became the Medes and Pei'sians of histoiy. Suclt 
was long the orthodox vreiv, but it has failed to 
mtain favour. Arcbseologj', moreover, lefuses to 
disclose any such persistent system of westward 
m^utiona 

The theorjf of the Euiimean origin of the Arj'ans, 
advanced by Omalius d’Halloy in 1839-44, and by 
Latham (q.v.) in 1862, ■was supported by Spiegm 
and Benfey, and has gained ground ; and now it 
is usual to hold that the Aryan mother tongae w'as 
the language of the Nordic race, and to seek its 
original home in Scandinavia, or the neighbourhood 
of the Baltic, or South Russia, or the Danube 
basin. Meanwhile archGeologists have been rapidly 
gatbering in neiv knowledge, and it has to lie 
asked vmether the niigiations, difTnsiuns, and 
contacts postulated by any theory will fit in 
anywhere to the story told by these discoveries. 
Professor Y. G. Childe, from the archaeologist's 
point of view, finds that while there are serious 
difiiculties to accepting either Northern Europe 
or South Russia as the home of the Aryans, all 
other regions have to be rejected. VThatever 
answer future research may give he considers it 
cleaily established that tJie dominant fact of 
European prehistory from 2500 to 1000 B C. is ‘ the 
victorious expansion of the Nordic culture, what- 
ever its origin.’ ‘'Whether the Nordic culture 
originated on the shores of the Black Sea or of 
the Baltic, its authors grew from an originally 
poor and insignificant group to the dominant power 
m the 'westcra ■world. By their pottery and their 
battle-axes we can trace them to the Rhine, to 
Switzerland, to Upper Austria, to Italy, and to 
Hungary. They occupied the whole of tlie south 
Russian steppe and at least the one corner of Asia 
Minor that has been thoroughly explored W'e 
con see them starting off across the Caucasus on 
the way to Mesopotamia and Iian. And the 
reasons for calling the Nordics Aryan are con- 
clusive ; wherever we can follow their movements 
in detail these Nordics formed the nuclei of cul- 
tural groups traceable in bistoiy as Aryan.’ Tins 
leaves many questions for the iii'tare to elucidate. 
Those IndO'Germanic peoples that first emerge 
into hiflto^ must be assumed to have absorbed a 
tall blona minority. The Aryans proper and 
Greeks and Italians are very far from the Nordic 
■type. That the Greek heroes are called yellow- 
haired [xanthoi) is a fact that can be various! v 
explain^. On the other hand, while one small 
group of Nordics at the present day has a very 
primitive Aryan tongne (the lithnanians), the 
great majority of the fair people of Europe are 
Teutons, who have been suppofi^ by the profound 
system of sound-change in their speech to give 
e'vidence of a I'acial mixing. The dileovery of the 
ancient Tocharic langpiag^ in Chinese Turkestan, 
a language whose nearest kindred are Latin and 
Celtic, rather increased than diminislied the dark- 
ness. On the hypothesis of on eastern origin the 
Tochari might re a remnant left behind of the 
people who formed the first westward wave. If 
we give np the eastern origin they must represent 
an Outward movement that far overshot all others. 
The Aryan element among the Mitanni (names of 
gods, prinoea, and numerals) may be due to a 
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dynasty from tlis east, or, on the other hand, to 
Indians ( or Indo-Irauians ) who had not yet reached 
India The Kanisian tongue is so puzzling that 
some would have it an ai tificial language, others 
a hranch from some older family, fiom one of 
whose members the parent Aryan tongue itself 
sprang. For all these see Philulogy. 

Scholars have drawn a picture of the Aryan 
family while yet one and undivided, in wUich_ the 
state of thought, language, religion, and civilisa- 
tion is exhibited in a multitude of details. Where 
the same name for an object or notion is found 
used by the widely spread^ members of the family, 
it is inferred that that object or notion must have 
been familiar to them while yet resident together 
in the paternal home. It was in this w'ay held to be 
established, that among the primitive Aiyans not 
only were the natural and primary family relations 
of father, mother, son, daughter, hallowed, but 
even the more conventional affinities of father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, sister-in-law ; that to the 
organised family life there was superadded a state 
organisation with rulers or kings ; that the ox and 
the cow constituted the chief nches and means of 
snh.sistence ; and that houses and towns were built. 

One general observation made by Max Muller 
is so interesting that we quote it entire. ‘ It j 
should be observed,’ he says, ‘that most of the! 
terms connected with chase and warfare differ in j 
each of the Aryan dialects, while words con- 
nected ■with more peaceful occupations belong 
generally to the common heirloom of the Aryan 
language. The proper appreciation of this fact 
in its general* hearmg "will show how a similar 
remark made by Niebuhr, with regard to Greek 
and Latin, req^nirea a very different explanation 
from that which that great scholar, from hia more 
restricted point of view, was able to give it. It 
Avill show that all the Aryan nations had led a 
long life of peace before they separated, and that 
therr language acquired individuality and nation- 
ality as each colony started in search of new homes 
— new generations forming new terms connected 
with the warlike and adventurous life of their 
onward migrations. Hence it is that not only 
Greek and Latin, but all Aryan languages, have 
their peaceful words in common ; and hence it is 
that they all differ so strangely in their warlike 
expressions. Thus the domestic animals are gener- 
al! Y known by the same name in England and in 
India, while the wild beasts have different names, 
even in Greek and Latin.’ 

In bhia mainly pastoral life, the more important 
of the primitive arts were known and exercised ; 
fields were tilled ; grain was raised and ground into 
meal ; food was cooked and baked ; cloth was 
woven and sewed into garments ; and the use of 
the metals was beginning. The Neolithic culture 
was broadening out into an Age of Copper. The 
nnnibeis as &r at least as a hundred nad been 
named, the decimal principle being followed. 

The Aiyan relimon consisted in a worship of 
natural objects and phenomeua, more especially of 
the sun and dawn, and other bright powers of day ; 
but it wa.s henotheistie rather than polytlieistio, as 
out of the many gods he believed in, the worship- 
per prayed to one only at a time. The gods rul^ 
the world, dwelling like a human family with 
the dyauspitoi' (Diespiter} at their heath Curious 
parallels, however, between Ar.yan mythology and 
that of savage races not etlmulogically connected 
with the Aryans have been pointed out, and have 
given rise to discussion whether these aie due to 
transmission, or to the essential identity iu the 
■working of the human mind at equal levels of 
cnlture. See Mythology, Veda. 

Such reconatmctiouB, however, are apt to take 
a bias from the sentimentality, idyllic or patriotic, 


of their authors. The Aryans no doubt had some 
knowledge of agriculture, but it has probably been 
exaggerated. They came in contact with peoples 
more civilised than themselves, whose traders seem 
to have transmitted sometimes the names of their 
commodities alongwith the commodities themselves. 
Of these higher cmlisations the Aryans were some- 
times the destroyers, but they built a bettei on 
the ruins, and in their language they brought an 
instrument of thought that has made them the 
leader's of all mankind. 

Sae Sayce’s Tntrodwtion to the Science of Language 
(new ed. ) ; Sohrader’s Reallexikon do' ivdogermanisohen. 
Altertumskunde (newed. 1917 et seg.), Die Indogermanen 
(1910), &c. r Hirt, Die Indoge^'TtuiTien (1906-7) ; Sigmund 
Feist, Kultiir, Ausbreitung, und S'erkunft der Indo~ 
ijermanen (1913) ; Koasinna, Die Indogermanen (1021) t 
Bender, Some of the Indo-Europeans (1922) ; V. G. 
CJhilde, Dawn of European Civilisation (1926), and The 
Aryans (1926). 

Arya Sam^« an important school or associa- 
tion of Hindu leligions and social leformeis, claims, 
unlike the eclectic Brahma Samaj, to be based on 
the Vedas as the source of Divine revelation. The 
founder, Swanii Dayananda Saiaswati (1824-83), 
was the son of a landholder, money-lender, and 
revenue-collector in Kathiawar, who was early 
initiated into his father’s Saivite faith (see ^I'VA) ; 
but, becoming dissatisfied ■with idolatiy, passed 
tliiough various stages of ascetic or sunyasi ere 
in 1875 he founded at Bombay the first Arya-Samaj. 
He claimed to find in the Vedas not merely rules of 
life but all that was essential in modern science. 
On the other hand, he did not find that the Vedas 
sauctioned idolatiy or caste, and these the society 
aims at abolishing, as well as at securing main'age 
reform, cleanliness, female education, abstinence 
from alcohol and animal food. On special occasions 
the Aryas even perform the ancient Vedic ‘ horn ’ 
sacrifice. In patriotic antithesis to the Brahma 
Samaj also, they are hostile to 'Westem thought 
and culture geneially, and, becoming moie and 
more political, have been largely associated ■with 
the^ Nationalist movement — some of them ■with 
anti-English and anti- European agitation. Their 
numbers were given by the census of 1921 at 
467,578, but are probably not fully revealed by 
the official figures. See books by Lillingston ( 1901 > 
and Lajpat ( 1915). 

As was the designation both of a Homan weight* 
( called also libra ) corresponding very nearly to an 
English pounds and also of a coin made of the- 
mixed metal aee, or bronze, which originally no 
doubt weighed a (Roman) pound, of the value of 
about 8Jd., and took the form of a bar. Later 
there were thirty-six coins {asses) or more to the 
pound, and the value decreased correspondingly.. 
Under Augnatus it ■was ivorth a little less than ^d. 
See Sestehtifs. 

AsOf son of Abljah, and third king of Judah,, 
strove zealously to stiengthen the defences of his 
kingdom. He repelled ■with immense slaughter 
an Egyptian invasion (if it was not leally Arabian) 
and wag^ successful war agunst Baasha, king of 
Israel, ■with the aid of the Syrian monaich, Ben- 
hadad. The Cambridge Ancient History dates his 
forty years’ reign about 014-874 B.C. 

Asa Dnlds (i.e. Sweet Asa), a synonym of 
Benzoin (q.v.), This name was applied to the 

S im-resin when it began to he imported inta 
nrope in the early part of the 10tli century. 
Asafce'tida. or Assaecetida (i.e. Fetid Asa 
or Assa ), is a gum-resin, which has been supposed 
to be identical "with the exuded juice of t\\e SUphioti. 
of Dioscorides, so highly esteemed among the Greek 
physicians. Its name is derived from ■the Persian 
word ‘mastic.’ The diug is procured by 
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drying the milky juice which flows fiom the root 
of the plant JFerulcc Asa faituia and other species of 
the genus Ferula. The root of the asafoetida plant 
is long, and jp[enerally undivided; white inside, 
hut having a black coveiing ; and contains in its 
inteiior a quantity of juice of an overpowering 
odour which much leseinbles that of gailic. It 
has its ladical leaves tripartite, their segments 
bipinnatifid, and nearly two feet in length. 

Asafoetida is prepared in the dry southern pro- 
vinces of Persia, but chiefly in Khorasan and 
Aighamstan, and also to the north of the Hindu 
Kt^ range of mountains. About April, the root- 
leaves are taken away, 
and the root itself is more 
or less exposed by removal 
of the soil from about it. 

After a lapse of six weeks, 
a shoe is cut horizontally 
from its summit, this 
operation being repeated 
at intervals of a few 
days till the root is ex- 
hausted, and a thick white 
juice exudes, the smell of 
which even exceeds in 
strength that of the drug 
when dry. The drug is 
sometimes met with in 
the market in the form 
of tears, but more fre- 
quently in lumps, which 
are m^e up of irre^- 
larly shaped tears, agglu- Ferula Aaaf®tida. 
tinated together hy a 

softer suhstonce. Asafoetida is used in medicine, 
and possesses stimulant and anti-spasmodic pro- 
perties. When taken internally, it undergoes 
absorption, and may be detected in almost every 
secretion of the body, as the saliva, breath, and 
mine. _ According to the analysis of Pelletier, 
asafoetida is composed of the following substances : 
resin, 63 parts; volatile oU, 3 '6; gum, 19 '44; bas- 
sorin, 11 '66; various saJts, '30. In many parts of 
the East, this drug is used as a condiment, in 
which respect it seems to take the place of the 
garlic of some European nations. For other species 
of Ferula see Galbanum and ( for Giant Fennel ) 
Fennel. 

Asaplins. See Trilobite. 

Asajr is the Swedish name mveu to long 'wind- 
ing banks and ridges of gravS and sand, which 
occur abundantly in the low grounds of SwederL 
They often run continuously for more than 100 
miles — sometimes one dominant ridge being joined 
by many tributary ridges, just as a river by its 
affluents. They are beheved to have been formed 
underneath the CTeat mer de glace which covered 
Sweden during Sie Glacial Period (q.v.), and to 
mark the site of suh-glacial streams and rivers. 
Similar gravelly ridges occur in Ireland, where 
they are called esker, and in Scotland, where they 
are called Tcames — ^a name which has been applied 
to simOar gravelly accumulations which occur in 
the northern stat^ of the American union. 

Afiarahacca lAsarwn europceum), a plant of 
the family AriatolochiaceGe (see Abistologhia), 
a nativo of Europe, growing in woods; but rare 
(am escape' from cultivation) in Britain. The 
whole plant has acrid properties ; the root- 
stock and leaves are aanmaric, purgative, and 
emetic, and were formerly considerably used in 
medicine, especially in the preparation of snuffs 
used in the treatment of catarrh, &c. — A nearly 
allied species, A. canadense, a native of Canada, 
is stimulant and diaphoreticj and is used, under 
the name of Canada Snakeroot instead of At’u* 


tolochia Sei peiitaria. It is also called Wild Ginger, 
and used as a spice, being of a warm aromatic 
quality, and not 
acrid like its Euro- 
pean congener. 

Asben. See Am 

Asbes'tos, a 
mineral of a Hne 
fibrous chai-acter, 
the fibres sometimes 
combined together 
in a compact mass, 
sometimes easily 
sepal able, elastic 
and flexible. It is 
generally of awhitish 
or greenish colour, 
and has a silky or 
vitreous lustre. The 
variety called ‘ rock- 
cork’ much re- 
sembles cork, is soft 
and easily cut, and 
so light os to si\im Asarabacca 

in water. ‘Moun- (Asaruw. europtEum). 
tain leather ’ and 

‘lock-wood’ are not so light. Another variety 
is called ‘mountain paper.’ The finest tibrons 
variety, with easily separable fibres, is called 
Amianthus (from a Greek word ‘ unpoUuted,’ as 
asbestos is ‘ indestructible ’ ), because cloth made of 
it was cleansed by passing it through hre, and was 
used, it is said, by tlie ancients to enwrap dead 
bodies placed on the funeral pile, so as to preserve 
the ashes of the body unmixed. Asbestos is a 
mineral of the Amphibole (q.v.) group. The name 
is also applied to a kind of Serpentine (q.v.) and 
sometimes to a Pyroxene (q.v.). Most of what 
was formerly used in the arts was amphibole or 
pyroxene, the main supply for long being amphibole 
from Corsica and Italy. The hulk of what is now 
produced is serpentine, like that of Quebec province 
m Canada, first obtamed in 1877. Canada produces 
the grea^ part of the world's supply. Asbestos is 
worked in a number of the states of the Amen- 
can Union, in Italy, Tirol, Australia, and New 
Zealand; and is found in North Wales, Ireland, 
Shetland, and the north of Scotland ; ‘ Cape asb^- 
tos’ from Griqualond West is Crocidolite (q.v.). 
Asbestos is now applied to many and very various, 
purposes. It is largely employed in the form of 
cloth or canvas as a filtering medium for corrosive 
liquids, while as millboard or cardboard it has an 
extensive application in the form of washers for 
fire or acid proof joints For engine joints, boiler 
manlioles, and the like, the impei'isnalile nature 
of asbestos renders it specially valuable. It is 
much used in the construction of gas firea Mixed 
with cement it is used for builuing and roofing 
purposes, for gas and water pipes, and as a Huh- 
stitute for pottery and tins. Asbestos paint 
has been much us^ to render wooden buihlingB 
more or less fully fireproof, hut it is apt to 
offl Wood treated in this way does not burst 
into flame, but only smonldeis away under the 
influence of heat. As a nou-oondnctor of heat, 
asbestos has valuable properties; a sheet of it 
placed on a table enabling red-hot vessels to be 
put down witiiout danger. It is used for so 
many and various purposes as packing for all 
classes of machin&iy, fire-escapes, firemen’s cloth- 
ing, fumacemen’s gloves, fireproof putty, sheeting, 
boiler and steampipe coveiing, nullboard for every 
purpose, paper, cloUl for filtering acids and other 
Him, liar uses; for covering rollers in print-works 
(where aniline dyes are employed, and it is neces- 
sary to resist he^ and the action of the acids) ; fof 
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flooiing-felt, roofing-felt, and -wall-felt, more esM- 
cially m timlier-bnilt honses ; as a lubricant for 
every kind of en^e ; for portable fireproof safes, 
and for lamp-shaaes ; for curtains in fneatres ; as 
a non-condnetor in electrical work, as -tubing for 
covering -telegraph wires, and for electricians’ 
gloves. Asbestos paper, printed -with a pattern, 
lias been used to cover wooden partitions. In its 
manufacture the lumps of crude asbestos are put 
through an ingenious crushing-machine, whose 
rollers have a parallel motion in addition to their 
rolling action over each other This action efiFectu- 
ally opens out the fibres, which are then boiled in 
large tanks. The shorter fibres having been ground 
down and reduced to a pulp, are converted into 
asbestos millboard by manipnlation on ganre net- 
ting. The longer fibres on leaving the cmshing- 
machine are woven into yam and cloth in looms. 

Asbjornsen^ PETEE_CHEisTiA3f, one of the 
most popular among Norwegian authors, was 
bom 15th January 1812 at Christiania. He 
studied at the university in his native city, then 
foimd m the leisure of a four years’ residence as 
a tutor in the country the opportunity to learn 
thoronghly the life of the common people. In 
long journeys on foot he collected a riwi store 
of popular poetry and folklore. On his retum 
to the capi-^ he devoted himself to the study 
of medicine and the natural sciences, and from 
1846 to 1853 he explored and dredged, at govern- 
ment expense, vanons parts of the Norwegian 
coast, without neglecting the while any oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting his favourite study. In the 
years 184&-50 he accompanied a Norwegian ship 
of -war to the Mediterranean, and from 1856 to 
1858 he studied forestry at Tharandt in Saxony. 
Apiwinted inspector of ’forests for the Trondhjem 
district in 1860, he was sent by government in 
1864 to investigate the mannfactm-e of peat in 
Holland, Germany, and Denmark. On his retum 
he was appomted to take measures for its better 
nianufact^e among the peasantry, and he resigned 
this office only in 1676. He di^ at Christiania, 
6th January ISSo. Asbjdmsen lived a busy and 
-QBeful life, and wrote many scientific and practical 
books on such subjects as natural history, forestry, 
peat-manufacture, mariue fauna, and sensible 
cookery ; but it is not by these, but by bis inim- 
itable collections of folk-tales, that his name -will 
be remembered. He first opened the eyes of his 
oountiymen -to the rich treasures of poetry and 
quaint folklore that were to be fo-und among 
smiple and honest country -people ; and it is 
hardly too much to say that to his collections is 
directly due the growm of the national element 
in Norwegian litwature which has since become 
predominant in the literature, art, and music of 
the country. He was fortunate in findiTig for his 
first ^ collection a coadjutor with almost as fine 
poetic sympatlry as himself, Jorgen Moe, after- 
words Bishop of Christiansand, and one of the 
most considerable poets of his time. The two 
iriends published in 1842 the first series of Norsjbe 
Folkeeventifr ( ‘ Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales’), 
in the vernacular of the country. AshiOmsen alone 
published in 1845 the first series of his Morske 
^itldraeventvr og FolLesagn, confisting of stories 
almut the Muldre, or fairy of the Norwe^an woods, 
with blight descriptions of the natural scenery and 
of the characteristic life of the peasantry. Three 
years later (1848) appeared a second collection; 
and in 1871 he pubUmed also a second volume of 
the Foikeeverntgr. These books are now classics in 
their native literature, and have a place on the 
jshelveB of folklorists in all countries. They have 
been translated into most European langaages ; 
into Engfish by Sir George W. Dasent in Popular 
Ta/« the Nqtm (1869), and Tales from the 


Field (1874); and by H. L. Braekatad in Rormd 
the Yule Log (1881 ). 

Asbury, Francis, the first Methodist bishop 
consecrated in America, was horn at Handsworth in 
StaflFordshire, August 20, 1745. When sixteen years 
old he became an itinerant Wesleyan preacher, 
and in 1771 he was sent as a missionary to America, 
where he was consecrated in 1784 During a long 
life of almost incessant labo-ur, it is estimated by his 
biographer that be travelled about 270,000 miles 
(mostly on horseback), preached about 16,600 
sermons, and ordained more than 40^ preachers. 
Of great natural ability and indomitable energy, 
he ranks with W'esley, Whitefield, and Coke m 
the Methodist movement of his tima He died 
at Bichmond, Virginia, March 31, 1816. 

As'cttlon^ or Ashkelon, one of the five chief 
cities of the ancient Philistines, lying north of Gaza, 
on the Mediterranean. It was strongly fortified, 
had a shrine of the Syrian fish-goddess Derketo, 
and was the birthplace of Herod the Great. In 
Solomon’s time it was tributary to the Jews ; later 
it became independent, and its kings often kindled 
the -wrath of the prophets. Under the Homans it 
was a kind of republic, and afterwards the seat 
of a Ch^tian bishop. The Arabs took it in 637. 
Before its walls in 1099 the Crusaders, imder 
Godfrey de Bouillon, gained a decisive -victory. 
Recap-tured by the Modems, it was retaken, after 
a five months^ siege, in 1157, by Baldwin III. It 
was dismantled hj- Saladin in 1191, and completely 
demolished in 12/0 by Sultan Bibars. The name 
of this ancient city is preserved in the Eschalot or 
Shallot, a favourite kmd of onion, first gro-wn in 
the fertile plains around. 

As'cajriSi a genus of parasitic worms in the 
Nematode or Thread-worm (q.v.) order. Ascaris 
lumJbricoides is one of the four thread- worms not 
infrequently infesting man, and especially children. 
It occurs in the intestine, whence it occasionally 
works its way into other parts of the body. The 
thin cylindrical body measures from 6 te 10 inches in 

len^h, is of a whi-tish 
or E^ht-yallow colour, 
and IS poiated at both 
ends. The s-uiface of 
the -transparent skm 
is somewhat wrinkled, 
but there are no in- 
ternal segments. The 
sexes are separate, 
and the less fi^nent 
males axe distin- 
guished by their 
tumed-np posterior 
e^^emity, and the presence of two cop-olatory 
spicules. The skin is strong and protec-tave, and 
forms tluee lips round -the mo-uth. The m-osculor 
system is well developed, and the name Ascaris 
( Gr._ aFkarizo, ‘ to jump probably refers to the lively 
motions of some fonna The eggs develop in water 
or damp earth, and it seems probable -that the 
embryos pre directly swallowed by man. This 
teoublesome^ though rarely dangero-us parasite is 
best dealt -with by mesms of expulsive p-orgatives. 
Care as to the p-un-ty of dnuking-wa-ter, and 
-thorough cleaning of vege-tahles e{^n raw, are 
evident preventive precautions. See PARASITIC 
Animals, Round-worms, Thread-worms. 

Asccnsloilf a solitary island nearly in the 
middle of the South Atlan-tie, 685 nules N W* 
of St Helena, in 7" 67' S. lat., and 14“ 21' W. 
lon^. It is said to have received its name from 
having been discovered by a Portuguese navi- 
ptor on Ascension-day, 1601. It is 74 Tm'lpa 
long by 6 broad, its area being 35 sq. m. First 
oeonpiu by -the English in 1816, in connection 
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vith Napoleon’s detention on St Helena, it is 
lOTV nseu as a cable station, having ceased in 
8S7 to be a coaling dep6t. Like St Helena, it is of 
rolcanic origin, being one of the peaks of a sub- 
narine ridge "which separates the north and south 
jasms of the Atlantic. It rises in the Green 
VIountain to a height of 2870 feet. The water- 
lUpply is dra’vra from this mountain at a great 
leight above sea-leveL The cLunate is diy and 
Wealthy. Several acres of land have been brought 
inder cultivation. Young trees, shrubs, furze, 
passes, and hardy plants have been planted ; and 
1 number of sbeep and cattle are reared. European 
vegetables are grown, besides the tomato, castor- 
lil plant, and pepper. Turtles are veiy abundant. 
Several astionomers and savants have visited 
Ascension, from Halley in 1677, to Darwin, Sir 
VVyville Thomson, and Sir David Gill. _ The 
population in 1931 was 188. Until 1922, when it was 
handed over to the Colonial OfiSce and annexed to 
St Helena, it was under the control of the Admiralty, 
and persons bom in it were deemed to he horn at 
sea and registered in the parish of Wapping. See 
Lady Gill’s Sia: Months in Ascension ( 1879). 

A8C611Sioili Hioht, the name given in as- 
tronomy to one of the arcs which determine the 
position relatively to the equator of a heaveiiy 
body on the celestial sphere, the other being the 
declination ( see AEanLLAHT SPHERE ). It meant 
originally the difference of time of rising of the 
first point of Aries (q.v.) and the heavemy body 
refenm to, on a right sphere. Hence it is called 
Right Ascension, The sphere of the heavens 
would he right if the poles were on the horizon, 
as is the case at the earth’s equator. At all other 
places, the axis of the celesusl sphere is ohliflue 
— ^Le. inclined to the horizon — so that the right 
ascension of a star gives no direct knowledge of 
its ri^g time except there. The term right 
ascension has thus passed into general use as 
meaning simply the arc of the equator intercepted 
between the first point of Aries, and the point at 
which the circle of declination passing through 
the star cuts the equator. Measu^ always from 
west to east, right ascension on the heavens corre- 
sponds to longitude on the earth. The right 
ascension of a heavenly body is ascertained oy 
means of the transit instrument and clock. The 
transit instrument determines its meridian passage 
and the transit clock gives the time at which this 
takes place. "When the first point of Aries is 
in the meridian, the clock st^ds at 0 hours, 
0 minutes, 0 seconds, and it is so arranged as to 
indicate ^ sidereal hours, the time that elapses 
between two successive passages of that point. 
The reading of the clock, therefore, at the passage 
of any heavenly body gives its right ascension in 
time, and this, when multiplied by 15, ^^es the 
same in degrees, minntieB, and seconda The r^ht 
ascension is usually given, however, in time. The 
old term, dbhq^ie ascensioB, was given to the right 
ascension of the point of the equator that rose 
simultaneonsly wiui the heavenly body; wd the 
difference of the obliqne and rignt ascension was 
called the * ascensional difference.’ 

Ascension-day* Holy Thursday, one of 
the great festivals of the chnrch, held on the 
fortieth day after Easter, to commemorate the 
ascension of Christ into heaven. Its institution 
dates from the 4th century. The Church of 
England appoints special psahns for it, and par- 
ticnlarly recommends it as a fitting day for the 
receiving of the communion. Connected with the 
rel^ous observances of the day were certain 
civic ones, which in some parts of England and 
Scotland are continued to this day — ^viz. heating 
the hounds, or riding the marches, though theix 
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religious connection is apparently forgotten. See 
Bogation Days, and Bou>'ds (Beating the). 

Asceticism* Among the Greeks, as7:esis de- 
noted the traming gone through hy athletes or 
wrestlers, who had to harden their bodies by exer- 
tion and to avoid all sensual and effeminating 
indulgences. In the schools of the philosophers, 
especially of the Stoics, the same word signi- 
fied the practice of mastering the desmes and 

{ )assions ; and in this sense it passed into the 
anguage of the early Christians. But to under- 
stand the vast influence that ascetic ideas have 
exercised on the Christian religion, we must look 
beyond the hounds of its history. Their root lies 
in the orientel notion of the antagonism between 
mind and matter. The glowing imagmation of 
the oriental carries the practice of asceticism to a 
monstrous extravagance, as is seen in the frightful 
self-tortures inflicted by the yogins (see YOGA) 
and falrim (see Fakir), the suicides in the sacred 
Ganges and otherwise, and the practices fonnerly 
prevalent of offering children in sacrifice, and of 
Duming ^vidows (see SUTTEE). Buddhism, which 
may be considered as a kind of Puritan, reformation 
of the Indian religion, carried the principle beyond 
its previous bounds. In its contemning the world, 
in its inculcating a life of solitude and heggaiy, 
mortification of the body, and abstinence from all 
UDcleanness and from all exciting drinks, the 
object was to keep as distant and detached as 
possible from this ‘Vale of Sorrow’ (see the article 
BUDDHISM). The ancient Egypti^s souglit to 
confine it to monogamy of the priests, rigid purity, 
moderate flagellation, 'and frequent contemplation 

of death. , , ^ . . 

It is m this light that we must confiader 
Jewish and Christian asceticism. In the oriental 
mind, especially in Egypt, circumcision, avoiding 
of all Tincleanness, and fasting, were signs or 
humiliation before God. Among the Jews, volun- 
tary vows of abstinence, even from lawful food or 
wine, were practised by prophets and men of special 
calling, andt in certain critical circmnstances ; but 
self-castigation continued for long foreign to the 
sobriety of Judaism, and even nermitism came 
into established practice only shortly before Christ, 
in FalesHne among the E^nes (q.v.), in Egypt 
among the Therapentffi (q.v.). 

Asceticism was far less congenial to the reflective 
nations of the "West, above all to the cheerful 
Greeks. A Greek felt himself as well entitled to 
enjoyment as his gods ; hence Greek religions 
festivals were pervaded by cheerfnlness. The only 
exception appears to he the Eleusinian mysteries, 
whicn never took hold of the people generally, 
and the pasabag phenomenon of the Pythagorejm 
fraternity. The attack made by the Socratic 
school upon the body as the prison of the soul, 
and the extravagant contempt for the el^ances, 
and even decencies of life, professed hy the later 
Stoics and Cynics, were no genuine fniits of the 
popular Greek mind ; and we must also ascribe to 
the infusion of oriental philosophy the ascetic 
tendencies of Neoplatonism, in holdmg abstinence 
from flesh and from marriage as chief oonditioiis of 
ateorption into the divimty. 

It was into the midst of these ideas that 
Christianity was introduced. The Jewish converts 
brought with them their convictions about fasting. 
Fasting and Nazoritic obsmvances were thought 
sancti§ing preparatives for great undertakings ; 
and the incmcation of abstinence from marriage, 
on the ground of the expected q)eedy reappeav- 
ance of Christ, falls in with the same notion — 
namely, that the flesh, i.e. the sensuona part of 
our nature, is the seat of sin, and must therefore, 
brfore all thin^ be rigorously chasteneA The 
^iiitnaU^ of Christiamty, pointing away from 
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earth, to heaven, and cmposition to the cormptioii 
of the heathen wotIo, combined to make the 
ChristlanB of the 2d and 3d centuries hold aloof 
from the world and its -wisdom, and favonr abstin- 
ence from marriage, more especially on the part 
of the clergy. This ascetic spirit began as early 
as the commencement of the 2d centi^ to conrt 
trial in the perilous practice of men and women 
living together under vows of continence. But 
during the first three centuries no irrevocable vows 
yet iMund the devotees to a life-long asceticism. 
Fasting was also comparatively rare. 

But the tendency -to outward manifestations now 
began to grow stronger. The inward and spiritual 
life of the Christians had greatly declined ; and if 
the pre-vions bloody persecutions had driven indi- 
viduals from human society mto the deserts, the 
growing secularisation of the church, after Clnis- 
tianity became the state religion, had the same 
effect to a stiU g^ter degree. AH this paved the 
way for the cMef manifestation of asceticism — 
namely, monasticism, which the church found her- 
self compelled by the ovem'hehning tide of opinion 
vj-ithin and -without to recogniae, and to take 
under her protection and care. From the African 
Church, represented by TertuUian and Angnstine, 
a spmt of gloomy and emsbing supematnralism 
spread deeper and deeper over the Western Church 
generally, mtensifying the ascetic tendencies, and 
leading 'to still more marked separation from a 
despis^ world- There were not wanting healthier 
minds — as Jovianus and Vigilantins — to raise their 
voices against fasting and the outward works of 
asceticism generally ; hut such protests were vain, 
and became ever rarer. 

From the 11th century, the Cathari, Waldenses, 
and other sects, though ascetics themselves in a 
^Tay, yet assailed the external asceticism of the 
church; and so did Wyclif, Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague, in their premature struggles at reforma- 
tion After a preliminary skirmish by Erasmus, 
the struggle was decided for a great part of 
Christendom in the reformation of the 16th cen- 
tury; though the Catholic Church and a section 
of the Anglican. Church Brill set a high value on 
varions ascetic conditions and exercises — a celibate 
clergy, the monastic life, fasting and penance. Even 
the dikiBe of some of the simple comforts of life, 
such as the disregard of personal cleanliness, has 
been regarded as a work of holiness. The fmida- 
mental principle that salvation is secured by justifi- 
cation through faith, and not through dead works, 
struck at the root of monasridsm and self -mortifica- 
tion in general Yet -the ascetic spirit oftmi ^ows 
itself still alive under various disguises even in 
Protestantism. The extreme forms of Sahbatari- 
auism have a disriuctly ascetic colouring ; and hos- 
tility to dancing, the theatre, card-pmying, and 
other worldly pleasures (if these are not actually 
regarded as siurul), may he the outcome of ascetic 
tendencies. The Mermonites inculcated a rigid 
asMticism ; and -with the Shakers (^.v.) of Am^ca 
celib^y is insisted on as a virtue. The essence of 
asceticism is to hold self-denial and suffering to be 
meritorious in the sight of God, in and for itself. 
Many traits presented by Fc^tanism, Method- 
ism, and Quakerism appear ascetic. It is not im- 
possible that vegetarianism, total ahstinence, arid 
other recent austerities, though advocated on 
other grounds, recommend themselves to the feel- 
ings at many from their falling in "with this deep- 
seated propensity -to asceticism. 

Even in the Catholic Church, ascetic practices 
have been modified in recent times ; fastings are 
leas ngorons, and tbe self-sacrifice of conventual 
life is more directed to beneficial ends. Moham- 
medanism (u.v.) has undergone the some change, 
but Sn ilwm is carried to -tiie greatest excess 


in Persia. In -the Greek Church, monasticism 
had always a milder form. See the articles 
Celibacy, Fast, Flagellants, Hermit, Lent, 
Monachism, Penance, Puritans, Prussia, Sab- 
bath, Shakers, Stylttes, Temperanck 

Asch ( Czech Af), a town of Bohemia, 13 miles 
NW. of Eger, with silk, cotton, and woollen manu- 
factures, especially of stooldngs ; pop. (1930) 22,943. 

Ascbaffenblirgj a Bavai-ian town of Lower 
Fiancorua, on the right bank of the Main, at tbe 
AschafTs influx, 22 miles SE. of Frankfort. The 
castle of Jobannisburg, a Renaissance pile of 1605- 
14, with some art treasures, overlooks the w'hole 
to-wn. The Romanesque Stif-tskircbe was restored 
in 1870-81. There is a reproduction of a Pompeian 
villa, bnilt for Louis I. in 1842-49. Paper, 
machinery, and clothes are manufactmed, and there 
IS an active river tiade. Pop. (1926 ) 34,056. The 
Romans bailt a fortress at Aschaffenhuig; and in 
976 Otto I., Duke of Swabia and Bavaria, founded 
the collegiate church, -which after his death came 
into the possession of the Archbishops of T VTn.ing: 
and remained with them until the dissolution of 
the GeiTuanic empire In 1814, along with the 

g rincipality of which it was the capital, Aschaffen- 
urg Decame Bavarian. Near it the Prussians 
defeated the Anstiians, July 14, 1866. 

Ascliam* Roger (sometimes Askam), a noted 
writer and classical scholar, was horn in 151 5 atKirby 
Wiske, near Thirsk, in Yorkshire. He received 
his early education in the family of Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, and by him was sent, in 1530, to 
St John’s CoUege, Cambridge, where, in 1534, 
he took his B.A, and, in spite of bos avowed 
leaning to the Reformed doctrines, obtained a 
fdlowSiip. The study of the classics, especially 
Greek, had recently h^n revived at Cambridge, 
and Ascham’s bent impelled him -with ardour 
to these studies. His reputation as a classical 
scholar soon brought him numerous pupils ; and 
about 1538 he was appointed Greek reader ah 
3t John's. He at first opposed the then new 
method of pronnneiation which is still used in. 
England ; but afterwards adopted and defended it. 
His leisure hours were devoted to music, penman- 
ship ( in which he excelled ), and archery. In defence 
of the latter art, he published, in 1545, a treatise 
entitled Toxaphtltis, the pure ETi gliRb style of 
which, independently of its other merits, ranks it 
among English classics. For this treatise, "which 
WM dedicated to Henry VIII., he was rewarded 
with a pension of £10, eq^uivalent to about £100 of 
our present money. In 1646 he was appointed, 
university orator. In 1648, on the death of his- 
former pimil, Grindal, he was called to suppty his- 
place at Cheshunt as tutor to the Lady Elizaheth. 
m -this office he gave -the highest satisfaction ; but 
at -the end of two years abruptly resigned it, on 
account of a quarrel "with "the princessn steward. 
As secretary "to Sir Richard Moiysin, ambassador 
to the^cofurt of Charles V., he spent three years 
(1550-^3) on the Con-tinent, at Augsburg chiefly, 
but with occasional visits to Venice, Tirol, Carin- 
thia ; and in 1553 was published bia R^ort on the 
Affaires of Germany. During his absence, he had 
been appointed La-tin secretary -fco Edward VI. ; 
^d on Jus retyrn, after the young king’s death, the 
interest of Bishop Gardiner secured nim the Bame- 
office under ids pension being at the same 

time doubled. His prudence and moderation pre- 
served him from offendir^ by his Frotestan-tism ; 
and after Maiy’s death, Elizabeth retained bim at 
in the double capacity of secretory and tutor, 
which offices he held "till his death, 39th December 
156a His principal work. The Scholemaster, a 
treatise on da^cal education, was published in 
1570 by luB "widow, and has hew -wml edited by 
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Professor Mayor (1S63). Hia 295 Latin _and 
English letters were included in Dr Giles’s edition 
(3 vols. 1864^65); and his English worka were 
edited by Aldis Wright (1004). See German 
monographs hy Katterfeld (1879), Weidemann 
(1900). 

Ascliersle'ben, a town of Prussian Saxony, 
on the river Eine, 27 miles SW. of Magdebuig. 
Pop. (1925) 28,603, occupied in agricnltuie, garden- 
ing, and manufactures of ivoollens, linens, sugar, 
machmery, and chemicals. In the vicinity are 
some mins, falsely identified as the old castle of 
Ascania, the oiiginal seat of the House of Anhalt. 


Ascidlans, or TumCATES, are a class of d^en- 
erate survivors of ancestral vertebrates, luey 
were obseired and well characterised hy Aristotle, 
but were never reaUy understood till 1866, when 
the discovery of their complete life-histoiy war- 
ranted naturalists in removing them from their 
random position beside molluscs to the base of the 
vertebrate series. The larvce exhibit unquestion- 
able vertebrate characters — ^viz. a spinaJ cord, 
brain, and ceiehral eye, a notochord, gill-slits, 
ventral heart, &c. Except in Append icularia, how- 
ever, the vertebrate characters of the larvae are 
to a large extent lost in the usually sessile degen- 
erate adult. The tail shrivels up, the notochord 
and spinal cord disappear, the brain is represented 
merely by a small ganglion, and the whole sym- 
metry of the body is altered. The ordinary ascid- 
ians, the sea-sqniite, so called from their power of 
jerking out water when touched, are common along 
the coasts of all seas, ranging from low water to 
twenty fathoms, and usually attached to stones 
or shells, while some of the more complex forms 
are free-swimming. Pew of them measure separ- 
ately more than 3 or 4 inches, and most of them 
decidedly less, hut the more or 
less intimate colonies frequentljr 
formed often attein larger di- 
mensions. Chains of free-swim- 
ming ascidians sometimes oc- 
cur several feet in length. 

The following account refers 
primarily to a simple ascidian, 
and ought to he prefeced by 
reading the account of Appen- 
dicnlaria (q.v.), which, as has 
been noted, retains the larval 
characters lost in other ascid- 
ians. The aniTnal has a donhle- 
monthed flask shape, and is 
enveloped in a transparent, 
gelatinous, external sheath, 
which is secreted hy the real 
skin. This test is remarkable 
as containing Cellulose (q.v.), 
the substance which forms the 
cell- wall of vegetable organisms. 

Through one of the apertures 
«t> usnaJly frmged ma 

mmute lobes, and often bear - - ’ « - 

little coloured ^ots, the water 
enters the body; through the 
other the WKwr, fssces, and 
reproductive elements are ex- 
pelled. The anterior region of 
the alimentary canal forms a 
large respiratory pharynx, snch 
as also occurs in one worm- 
like form, Balanogl(ffisn^ in 
Amphioxus (q.v,), and in all 
vertebrates in the embryonic 
stage at least. A .3 in Appen- 
die^aria, a pair of involutions from the skin meet 
outgrowths from the gut, and establish a piimitiye 
respiratory Communication with the exterus; Ih 



ng 

h^ent apertore, 
lug Into xespli^torv 
pharynx; looped ali- 
mentary canal, ojien- 
lug along VTlth geni- 
tal dnot into cloacal 
chamber; nerve gan- 
glion between Inhalent 
and axhalent aper- 
tnrea ; reprodncbve 
organa near the base, 
In body-cavity, 
&0. ; heart at very 
baae; flxlt^processea. 

(After Har.Trel.) 


the ascidian, however, this simple structure is 
replaced, as afterwards described, by a multitude 
of gill-slits opening from the pharynx into a sur- 
rounding chamber which communicates ivith the 
exterior by a single aperture. The water is dra'mi 
in by the mouth, passes through the richly ciliated 
slits of the pharynx, bathes the blood spread out 
on the walm, enters the surrounding chamber, 
and finds its way out by the excurrent orifice. 
By the same orifice the fieces and generative 
products reach the exterior The internal ven- 
tral surface of the pliarynx exhibits a special 
groove, which bears cilia and secretes slime. By 
this means the food particles are caught and 
wafted along to the beginning of the food-canal 
proper. The groove, which here forms the nutri- 
tive region of the pharynx, is distinctly seen in 
amphioxus and young lampreys, and seems to be 
represented by the thyroid gtand (see Thtboid) 
of higher vertebrates. The oesophagus, beginning 
at the lower comer of the pharynx, leads into a 
stomach provided with a digestive gland, and the 
intestine loops upwards to end m the cloacal 
chamber. Ihe pharynx is snirounded by a ma>;cn- 
lar sheath more or less interrupted. To this the 
squirting powers are of course dna The nervoua 
system of the adult exliibits no trace of spinal 
cord; but consists simply of a ganglion Ijing 
between the two orifices, and giving off a number 
of nerves. In the larva the brain has in close 
association with it an embedded eye, a rudimentary 
ear, and a ciliated protrusion probably olfactory. 
The heart differs from mvertebrate hearts in being 
a dilatation of a ventral vesseL It gives off 
vessels to the respiratory pharynx and other 
regions, and is remarkable for exhibiting an 
alternating direction of the oircnlation, as has also 
been observed in some worms (Gephyrea). The 
blood is pumped alternately in opposite dilutions, 
at interyala (30 to 200 pulsations) varying with 
the species and even indiriduaL A closed sac 
near the respiratory pharynx has been found to 
contain nitrogenous waste products, and probably 
represents a fidney. The Teproduclive organs are 
usually hermaphrodite, and the testis is sometimes 
in extremely close association with the ovary. 
They lie far down in the body, and are often desti- 
tute of ducts, "When these are present they open, 
as stated, into the excurrent cloacal chamber. The 
sex products are not usually ripe at the same time» 
and self-fertilisation is thus prevented. Asexual 
reproduction by budding is exceedingly common,, 
and spreading colonies are thns formed. It was int 
one Ox the ascidians that the poet Chamisso first, 
observed what is known as AltemoMcn of Getiera^ 
turns (q.v.) — ^i.e. that one or more asexual fonm. 
are interposed between the sexual. This aitema- 
tion is sometimes very complicated, 

The Tunicates, apart from Appeudiculaiia, 
are conveniently divided into tbii^ groups — 
Simplida, Composita, and Gonserta-^ 1 ) simple 
forms, including the ordinary aea-squiits, and 
those which live socially, but without losing 
their independence; (2) compound forms, where) 
numerous individuals are subordinated in a 
colony which may he either sedentary or free- 
swimming ; and ( 3 ) free-swinmiing_ f oims^ in which 
tile sexum generations are united in chains. The 
first lot may he represented by the common As- 
cidk^ Gyntlua, &<!,, soma of which are eaten; by 
Chevrexilins, which has a test with two movable 
flaps ; W the stalkod form Boltenia ; and hy the 
social (Savellinaa The Botryllidte are among the 
commonest fypes <rf sedents^ compound forms, 
while the brightly phosphorescent cylindrical Pyro- 
soma is free-swimming. The membeia of the 
third group have a very complex structure, and 
exhibit alteration of generations. They are re- 
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presented l>y Salpa and DoUoluin. In Doliolnin 
the sexual generation (A) gives rise to an asexual 
form (B); this develops two kinds of asexual 
buds (C and D), 
from one of which 
the sexual generation 
( A)is again produced. 

The development of 
the ascidians, first ob- 
served by Kovalevsky 
in 1866, has secured 
their position as ver- 
tebrates. Stage for 
stage it exhibits the 
closest resemblance to 
the development of 
amphioxns. The fer- 
tilised ovum divides 
completely and rem- 
larly to form a hollow 
ball of cells {hlasto- 
sphere). One half of 
this hall is depressed 
Tvithin the other, and 



Fig. 2. — Compound A sddiftTi 

(after Milne-!Mwarda) : 
the result of this Eosettes of 6 or 7 muted Indivld- 
invaaination is the nala, Tiith. separate mhalant, but 
nmted eihalent apertures ; ei, the 
Inhalent aperture ; o, the common 
exhalent aperture. The colonies 
are atta^ed to a piece of seawe&L 


two-layered oval em- 
bryo Imown as a Gos- 
trula. Along the 
dorsal side of this 


emhryo an axial groove appears— the medullary 
groove, which becomes converted into a dosed 
ranal by the meeting of its two folds. Thus is 
formed the neural canal of the spinal cord In 
the closure a communication is tor a time left 



K&3. 

Devdopment of : I, Aiwidiivn ; J, AmphiozuB ; K, Frog. 
1, omiii ; S, fiegmeiLtliig orom ; 8, momla or hlastoaphere ; 

A, gaornla : B, further uvsnced embryo. 


between the cavity of the canal and the ^ original 
mouth of the gastrnla. This communication, con- 
necting nerve rai.Tiii.1 and primitive gat, is known 
as the nenrenteric oftriAl- On the hack of the 
primitive gat, towards the p<»terior end, a hand 
of cells is formed, the hymning of the noto- 
chord, which supports the growing tall,, tuid, re- 
presents in" these lowly vertebrates the indpient 
‘ backbone.’ The sides of the primitive gnt-cavity 
form posteriorly the lateral monies. All this time 
the embryo has been inclosed witiun its egg-mem- 
brane, but with the growth of the tall, two or three 
days after fertiUsation, the imprisoning case is 
burst, and there is liberated a free-swimming laxva 
- — strikingly like a tadpole. At the end of the dosed 
canal, which may be said roughly to represent the 
spinal cord, there is a dilatation which may he 
called the hraiiL In this some progress soon 
b eftfvmpfl manifest, especially in the appearance of 
ear and eye, which remain in closest association 
with the brain, and are lost in the degenerate 
adult. The Temains of the primitive gat form in 
TuriffliB ways the re^iratoiy pharynx, the_ ceso- 
jjjagBs, stomaich, and intestine ot the adult asddian. 

Abont the time the larra is hatched, another very 


important organ appears. A pair of outgrowths 
from the front of the gut meet, and fuse with a 
pair of dorsal involutions from the skin. The resnlt 
IB a paired atrial cavity, virtnally open to the 
exterior by the two apertures of mvolntion, and 
connected with the gnt at the origin of the out- 
growths — i.e. by gill-clefts. After awhile a second 
pair of clefts appear, opening into the smne atrial 
cavity. It must he noted at this stage that a 
secretion from the sMn which began before the 
larva was hatched, has resulted in the formation of 
an intact ‘ test,’ which clothes the entire larva, and 
is nowhere perforated- The free tadpole-like larva 
now fixes itself, first by a papilla and then by its 
test, as shown in the diagram, and with attachment 
the spinal cord, notochord, &c. begin to degenerate. 
An opening in the teat appears opposite the mouth, 



p{g. 4. — Attaohment and degeneration of larval Asoidian 
(from Lankester) : 


A, Immediately after attachment to atone or shell ; B, showing 
the degeneration, of taQ, spinal cord, &c. ; 0, a young 
which ezhlblta liie symmetry and essential stmo- 
tnre of the adnlt. 

b, brain ; m, month ; n, notochord ; g. a, glll-sllts ; t, taQ. 

which thus becomes at length functionaL The 
paired atrial cavities also open by perforations 
through the test, and dilate internally so as to 
embrace the whole of the i^piratory pharynx. To 
this iJieir walls become, indeed, attached, and a 
large number of gill-slits perforate this double 
wall The two openings to the exterior coalesce 
into one, and the two cavities also nnite to form a 
a^gle peribranchial chamber. The «.titir has been 
gradumly shunted dorsalwards, and opens into the 
atrial cavity in the region already referred to as 
the cloaca. The gradual modification of stmc- 
tnre is well iUnstiated in the accompanying fignre. 
The resnlt illustrates that degeneration which not 
infrequently foUows from sedentary life. 

Sea AKPHIOXUS, APFSXDIODIiABIA., DBOXNXBXnOX, 
Yebtbbbata ; also Hnzl^s Anatomy of Invertebratet ; 
Balfour’s Embryology; ]uy Lanke^Ps Deaeneratum 
and Treatite on Zof^gy; Herdman in Oamh. Nat. Hitt., 
and ' GhaUenger ’ Beporta ; Alder's Britiah Tumcata ( 1905 ). 

A^lepladacese (or Asdepiadeai), a chiefly 
tropical lamily of sympetalous dicotyledons, closely 
allied to Apocynacem, from which they are chiefly 
distingnished by the united filaments and coherent 
stigmas to which, the anthers adhere, as well as by 
the pecnlior orchid-like pollen-masses. They are 
mostly shrubs, often with twining stems, emd 
almo^ always possess milky joice, which is umially 
poisonous, sometimes so much so as to he used for 
arrow-points, hut is occasionally blond, and even 
in the case of the Cow-plant of Ceylon { Gym/mma 
IcuiUfenvm) is used as food. It is sometimes alro a 
source of oa.outchonc. Some are prized ^ florists, 
notably the fragrant Stephonotis, the Wax-plant 
{Soya camosa)y as well as species of the carious 
genus Ceropegia, and the cactus-like and carriou- 
scented Stapelia. A number of species are medi- 
cinal, as Indian Sarsaparilla {Men/iidtsmw w,‘ 
dicua)f Mndar {Oalo^opts gigcmtea)^ highly 
prized in the East Indies ; Scarcosttmma glauavm^ 
the Ipecacnanha of Yenezn^; Tyiophora asth- 
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matica and Secamone emetica, the roots of which 
axe used as emetics, and in smaller doses as cathar- 
tics, and the former of which is employed as Ipeca- 
cuanha in India. Cifnamhum acutum, which yields 
a purgative called Montpelier Scammony, and 
Vincetoxicum officinale, which possesses similar 
properties. Argel, much used for adulterating 
senna, belongs to this family. — The down of the 
seeds is too brittle to be a good substitute for silk 
or cotton ; but the stems of not a few species 
afford useful fibres, as those of the Asclepicts syritua, 
of the Mudar and other species of Calotropis, natives 
of India and Peiaia, of I}regea voluhilts, of Holo- 
stemma Bheedianum, &c. The Mudar or Yercuni 
fibre is highly spoken of, and the hark of Marsdenia 
tenacissima, a small climbing-plant, yields a fibre 
called Jetee, of which the Bajmahal mountaineers 
make bowstring of lemarkable elasticity. The 
fibre of M. Boytei is used in Nepal. Orthanthera 
viminea, which grows at the base of the Himalayas, 
and has long leafless wand-like stems of 10 feet in 
height, yields a fibre of remar Imble length and 
tenacity, suited for rope-making. The fibres of 
other species are used in Sindh for making the 
ropes and bands used in wells, as water does not 
rot them. A few species, as Marsdenia tinctona, 
a native of Silhet, yield a kind of indigo. There 
are many species of the family native in North 
America. 

AsclepladeSt a Greek physician, bom at Prusa, 
in Bithynia, who nouiialiea during the early part of 
the 1st century B.C. He seems to have wandered 
about as a not very successful teacher of rhetoric, 
before he finally settled at Borne, where, by the 
practice of memcine, he had risen in Cicero’s time 
to considerable fame and wealth. He was opposed 
to the principles of Hippocrates. Pliny, who pro- 
fesses very little respect for him, iwucea his 
medicinal remedies to five : abstinence from flesh, 
abstinence from wine under certain circumstances, 
friction, waLking, and ‘ gestation ’ or carriage exer- 
cise, by which he proposed to open the pores, and 
let the corpuscles which caused disease escape in 
perspiration ; for his leading doctrine was, that all 
disease rose from an inharmonionB distribution H}f 
che small, formless corpuscles of which the body 
was composed. He also employed emetics and 
bleeding, out in general consmted the tastes and 
whims of bia patients ; his TnuTtiTn being, that a i 
physician ought to cure surely, swiftly, and agree- 
ably. He is said to have been the first who dmtin- 
guished between acute and chronic diseases, and 
the invention of laryngotomy is also ascribed to 
him; but his knowledge of anatomy was apparently 
veiy slight. Gumpert edited the fragments of hm 
writings ( Weimar, 1798). 

Ascle’pias (or Siaallow-wort) is the typical 
genus of Asclepiadaceae (q.v.). The species are 
generally erect, seldom dimhing and twining, 
herhaceons plants with opposite, whorled, or alter- 
nate leaves and flowers in umhds. They axe 
mostly American. — A. syrvaca, Virginian Swallow- 
wort, or Virginian Silk, is a native of North 
America, and not of Syria, as was supposed. It 
is frequently cultivated in flower-gardens. The 
young shoote are eaten in North America like 
asparagus, as those of ScarcostemiMn stipiiaceum. of 
the same family are in Arabia. A brown we^-tasted 
sugar is prepared in Cana^ from the fi.owarB ; and 
the silk-tike down of the seeds has been tried for 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, either alone, or 
along with wool or silk, but is more frequently 
employed for the preparation of wadding, and for 
stuffing mattresses and pillows. The plant appears, 
however, to be chiefly valuable for the fibre of its 
stalks, which has been used in a small way for 
the manufacture of thread and cloth in some 


parts of North America. The fibre is said to be 
of very superior quality, and that of other species 
famishes muslin and paper m ToHin.. The plant 
ra.pi(Uy extends by its creeping root-stocks, and 
readily becomes a weed. — The roots of several 
other North American species axe used as diaphor- 
etics and expectorants, as A. incarnata, A. tuherosa, 
&c. The latter is a veiy ornamental garden -flower, 
and is called Butterfly Weed and Pleurisy Boot in 
the Umted States, where it is frequent on stony and 
sandy groun^. A. eurassaviea is called 'Wild 
Ipecacuanha in the W est Indies, and a decoction of 
it is used by the negroes as an emetic and pui^- 
tive.— Some would have it that the Soma (q.v.) 
plant of the Vedas w'as an Asclepias. 

Ascoli, Graziadio Isaia, Italian philologist, 
was bom of Jewish parentage at Gdrz in 1829, and 
was destined for a mercantile career, but early 
devoted himself to the study of comparative phil- 
ology. His Studii Orientali e JLinguistici procured 
him in 1861 a choir of philology at the Alilan 
Academy, and besides founding the Giotto- 

logico (1873), he published Fonologia Compas'ata 
(1870), Studti Critiei (1861-77), and Lettere Giotto- 
logiche (1886). He died in February 1907. 

As'coli PiceBO (anc. AsctUum Ficentan), a 
city of Italy on the Tronto, 50 miles S. of Ancona. 
It has a fine cathedral ( 15tb-I6tb centnries), the 
beautiful church of San Francesco, and some Boman 
remains, and manufactures of majolica and glass- 
ware, silk, leather, &c. It suffers much from an 
earthquake m 1878. Pop. (commune) 37,000. 

Ascoli Satriano (anc. Asculum Apuhmi or 
Satrianum), an episcopal city, 19 miles S. of 
Foggia. Pop. 10,000. Pyrrhus heie defeated the 
Bomans, 279 B.C. 

AscomyceteSt one of the chief divisions of 
Fungi (q.v., pp. 42, 43; and see also LICHENS). 

AscotdBy Lake, in Cfiiile, on the Antofagasta- 
La Paz railway, near the Bolivian border, is 24 miles 
long. Its bottom is the world’s chief source of borax. 

Ascot Heatbt a race-coui’6e(see Hobse-bacing) 
in Berkshire, 6 miles SW. of Windsor. It is cir- 
oular, only 66 yards short of 2 miles in length ; the 
races, wmch take place in June, are generally 
attended by the royal family in semi-state. From 
the accounts of the Master of Horse for the year 
1712, it would appear that they were instituted, 
not in 1727 as is commonly supposed, but by Queen 
Anne on August 6, 1711. 

I ^ Aselllo. Gasfabo, a celebrated Italian physi- 
cian, was bom at Cremona about 1581, ana died 
in 1626, having been professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery at Padua. In 1622, while at Lilian, he 
discovered tlie lacteal vessels, which he seems, 
however, never to have understood or described 
with complete accuracy. He left a treatise. Be 
Lactibus (1627). 

Asellus, a genus of small Isopod Crustaceans, 
one of which, A. aquaticus, the Water Hog-louse, 
is common in stagnant ponds in Britain. — The name 
was formerly given to the cod and other Getdidm : 
oleum jecoris aselli is cod-liver oiL 

Aseptic Surgery. See AsmsEPTio and 
Aseptic Sijhgeey. 

Ases, Asgard. See ..Esib, Scandinavian 
Mythology. 

Asgtll, John, an eccentric writer, bora at Han- 
ley Castle, Worcestershire (1659j, was called to the 
bar in 1692. Having got into difficulties, he sailed 
in 1699 for Ireland, wh^ on act for the r^nmption 
of forfeited estat<» promised plenty of lawamts. 
TTih talents gained biTn a lucrative practice ; cmd 
in 1703 he even obtained a seat in the Irish parlia- 
ment. Three years before, however, he had pub- 
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liahed a paiadosical panmhlet, "bepraosed by Cole- 
ridge, to prove that by the rales of EngHsii law, 
the redeemed need not die. Much to his own 
surprise, the public flew into a rage against this 
absurd production ; the Irish parliament voted it a 
blasphemous li^l, and the astonished author was 
exp^ed the House. In 1705 he returned to 
England, and entered the English parliament as 
member for Bramber, in Sussex. But the fame of 
his unlucky parnphlet haunted him perpetually ; 
for the English House condemned it to be burned 
by the common hangman, and expelled AsgUl in 
1^07. At last he found something Eke peace m the 
TCin g^H Bench and the Fleet, where, imprisoned for 
debt, he conrinueU to practise professionally, and 
to indite innumerable pamphlets. He died in 
November 1738. 

Asll {Fraxijim), a genus of trees belonging 
to the family Oleaceae, and distinguished by 
very imperfect flowers, in which the calyx is 
obsolete, and the corolla either wanting ' or 3-4- 
partite ; the fruit is a samara, a seed-vessel wuiged 
at the edges and e.vtremity. The leaves are 
deciduous, and are pinnate with a teimmal leaflet. 
There are about fifty species, limited to the non- 
tiopical jiarta of the noithem liemispheie. The 
only apecies indigenous in Biitain, and throughont 
cemral and northern Europe, is the Common Ash 
{F. excefsior). It is a beautiful and umbrageous 
tree, highly ornamental in paiks, but extremely 
injurious to the grass or crops immediately around 
it. It to the height of 70-100 feet, often wdth 
a fairly clean stem. The wood is white, tough, 
and hard, much valued by wheel-wrights, cait- 
wrights, coach-makers, implement-makers, It 
lauKB next in value to that of the oak for strength 
and dnrabilit}', and is adapted to a much wider 
range of uses. It is also excellent for oara and for 
aeioplanes. "Vi'hen irregulai in the disposition of its 
filjies, and finely reined, it is pjized by cabinet- 
makers. The Avood of the young tiees is almost 
as valuable as that of the old. Indeed, the value 
of the timber is greatest in trees of which the 
growth has been rapid, as it exhibits the character- 
istic toughness in the highest degiee. The ash 
prefers a loamy soil, and grows best on a good 
fresh soil, where it is one of our most valuable 
hardwood timber-trees ; and it is also one of our 
beat coppice-trees. Among numerous gaiden varie- 
ties the moat remarkable are the Weeping Ash, with 
bougliB bent almost straight down to the ground ; 
the Curl-leaved Ash, with dark-green wrinkled or 
curled leav^ ; and_ the Entire-leaved Ash, a very 
curious variety, with many or all of the leaves 
simple (not pinnated), which has been erroneously 
regarded by some botaniata as a distinct species, 
anil named F. sitnplictfolia, F. heterophyliaf &c. — 
The Small-leaved Ash, otherwise called the Len- 
tiak Ash [F. parvifolia), is a native of the shores 
of the IMediteiranean, and is a very graceful and 
oinaiiientul tiee.— The American Ash, or White 
Ash {F. americana), is readily distingiuahed from 
the Common Ash by its lighter bark and paler 
green leaves. It is abundant in New Bmnsmck, 
but becomes rare to the south of New Jersey. 
It is the best ash for growing on dry soil, and 
produces a very tough and mastic wood prized 
for oars.— The Bed Ash {F pcnnaj/ivanica) is 
very sinoilar, but of emaller size, and bos 
a deep brown hark. It is most abundant in 
Pennsylvania, Maiydand, and Virginia, especi- 
ally in swampy ground. -—The Black Ash of 
the New England States, New Brunswick, &c. 
(P, aujfra), is a large tree with bnds of a deep 
blue oolour.^The Blue Ash of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tmuteweett &c. (J*. quadrangrulata), is also a 
large tree. The oranchea are quadrangular, the 
young sho<^ haviBg on the angles four membranes 


which extend their Avhole length- — The Green Ash 
{F. americana, var. jugland^olia), characteiised by 
its brilUant green young shoots, is chiefly found in 
the middle States ; and the Water, Swamp, or 
Carolina Ash [F. caroltmana), remarkable for the 
great size of its leaflets, chiefly in the southern 



Br&noh of Common Ash {Fraxinus excelsior)’, a, fmit. 

States. Besides these, North America produces 
a considerable number of other species or varieties. 
The wood of all of them is used for somewhat 
similar puiposes to that of the Common Ash, but 
none of them have proved of value as foiest trees 
in this country. Asia has a score or so of species. 
The Common Ash snS'era much from late frosts, 
rabbits, and fungus canker. 

The Manna Ash, or Flowering Ash {Fraxinus 
Ormis), formerly, on account of some structural 
distinctions in its flowers, placed in a different 
gdniis os Ormis europoea, stiongly resembles the 
Common Ash in foliage, hut is sm^ler, and cannot 
be considered a timber tree of any importance. It 
is a native of the south of Euiope, and is veiy 
abuudant in Sicily, whence the finest manna is 
obtained. An allied speoias {F. rotundifolia), a 
native of Greece, also produces manna in quantity, 
but not equal in quality to that of the othei 
species. Manna is tlie conciete juice of these two 
trees, and is obtained by means of transverse 
incisions in the bark, bat it often also exudes 
spontaneously during the heat of summer. 

The ash has a peonliar importance in Scandi- 
navian mythology. The first man and woman 
formed were Ask and Embla ( A ah and some other 
tree — some equate the word with the Greek ampelos, 
‘ vine’ ), The 00011 # of the gods is represented in the 
Edda as held under an ash, called Yggdi-aail (q.v.). 
The ash was in many countides, and from ancient 
times, believed to be a powerful defence against 
witches, fairies, poisonous animals, and some 
diseases. In the Highlands of Scotland, ash sap 
was administered to infants as their fii-st food; 
elsewhere, herd-h(^3 preferred an ash rod as a 
herding stick ; in Cornwall a single blow from an 
ash wand was death to an adder. Gilbert White 
tells that in Selborne luptnred children used to 
be passed naked between the sides of a cleft ash 
tree in order to be healed. It was held dangerous 
to break a bough from the ash. 

Among other trees bearing the name of Ash in 
one form or other, the Mountain Ash, or Bowan 
Tree ( q.v.), so called on aooount of the resemblance 
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of its foliage to that of the Common A 3 I 1 , belongs 
to the EosaceiB. It had also magical powers. 
Tlie Poison A^h [Rhus venenata) is a gum or 
varnish beaiing tiee or shrub of North America, 
and belongs to the Anacaidiaceje. — The Bitter 
Ash [Sinuiruha amara) of the Simambacese yields 
the powerful tonic di-ug known as Simaruba Bark. 
The tree is a native of the West Indies. — The Cape 
Asli [Ekehergia capensis) is a valuable timber tree 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; among the timber trees 
of the Cape it occupies a similar position to the 
Common Ash in this coiinti-y, but is in no way 
related to the lattei ; it is of the Meliaceae. — 
Prickly Ash or Toothache Tree [Zanthoxylum 
americanum), one of the Riitaoete, is a native of 
tlie United States. The bark, the leaves, and 
seed vessels abound in volatile, aromatic, oily 
and resinous constituents, and a peculiar prin- 
ciple named Xanthoicylin, which are used in the 
United States for the cure of toothache and chronic 
rheumatism. 

Ashango, a region of French Equatorial Africa, 
a thickly-woodec^lateau (1000 to 1500 feet) south 
of the Ogowd. The Bantu inhabitants, once great 
slave-holders, are verv superstitions, and are broken 
up into several tribes. Among them live the 
OTOngo, a race of hairy, yellow-skinned dwarfs, 
whose average height does not exceed 4 feet 4 
inches. 

Ashanti, or AshA2JTEE, part of British "West 
Africa, ljung inland (6°-9° N. lat.,0°-3‘’ W. long.) 
between the Gold Coast Colony pioper and its 
Nor them Tei utories; area, over 24,000 sq. m. ; pop. 
583,000. It is hUly, densely forested, especially m 
the west, and well wateied, but none too healthy, 
especially in the lower alluvial districts. The land 
in the neighbourhood of the towns is carefully culti- 
vated, and is extremely fertile. The country pio- 
dnces maize, millet, rice, yams, tobacco, sugar, 
cocoa, the pine-apple and other fine fraits, with 
gums, rubber, oiX and timber. The principal 
exports aie gold and cocoa. The natives, mostly 
strong and well developed physically, speak a 
language (or languages) belonging to the Tshi 
group. They show much skill in certain articles 
of manufactura Polygamy is universal Fetish 
worship, ancestor worship, and animism constitnte 
the religion; human sacrifices were formerly in 
Togue. The capital is Kumasi (q. v.), with railways 
to Takoradi and to Accra. 

The traditions of the Ashanti state point to 
an immigration some hundreds of years ago from 
the north, probably caused by the spread of the 
Mohammedan empire of Timbuktu. In 1700 
Kumasi was made the capital hy Osai Tutu, who 
conquered Akim, Assin, Gaman, Denkira, and 
other neighbouring states, and became a sort of 
feudal sovereign over a large district. In their 
course of conquest over the Fantis, the Ashantis 
became involved in w'ar with the Bntisli (1807-26), 
and were finally driven from the sea-coast. In 
1873-74, in consequence of disputes arising in 
connection mth tlie cession of the Dutch forts to 
Britain, they were again involved in a war with 
tlie same power ; and an army under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley forced its way to the centre of the king- 
dom. After a severe battle at Amoaful, Kamasi 
was taken (4th February 1874) and burned. In- 
ternal disorder necessitated another expedition in 
1895-96, which led to the submission and exile 
of King Prempeh. No successor was appointed ; 
Ashanti became a British protectorate, and a 
British Resident waa installed at Kumasi, In 
1900 a rebellion broke out, and Sir F. Hodgson* 
governor of the Gold Coast, and his wife were in 
April besieged with a small force in Knmaai fort, 
but in July succeeded in cutting tlieir way to the 


coast. An expedition under Colonel Willcocka re- 
lieved Knmasi (July 15), gallantly held by a few 
defenders- The campaign ended in' the annexation 
of Ashanti in 1901. It is under the governor of 
the Gold Coast, but haa different laws. Prempeh 
returned, a private person, in 1924, and was made 
paramount chief of Knmasi (not of Ashanti) in 1926. 
He died in 1931. 

See Gkiiii) Coast; works by R. A. Freeman (1898), 
La^ Hodgson (1901), Fuller (1921), and Capt E. S. 

( 1923, 1927, 1930, 1932, icc. ) ; and history by 
W. W. Claridge (1915). 

Ashbonme. a pleasant market-town of Derby- 
shire, 13 miles NW . of Derby. Its church (1241) 
has a fine spire, the ‘Pride of the Peak,’ 212 feet 
high, and an exquisite monument by Bonks. 
There are also a graniniar-scliool (1585) and a 
market-liall ( 1861 ). Prince Charles Edward w'as 
here in 1745, and here Moore wrote great port of 
Lalla Rookh. Pop. (urban district) 4500. 

Ashbourne, Edwakd Gibson, Lord, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, w'aa bom in Dnhlin, 4th 
September 1837, educated theie at Trinity (College, 
and called to the Irish bar in 1S60. Entering 
parliament in 1S72, he rose through various posts 
m successive Conservative administrations to tlie 
Chancellorsh^ (1885, 1SS6, 1895); and as Chan- 
cellor he earned a measure (1885) facilitating the 
pnrclia'^iDg clauses of the Land Act. 

Ashburton, a small town in south Devonshire, 
on the borders of Dartmoor, 6^ miles NNW. of 
Totnes. Till 1868 it retnnied a member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. of urban district, 2500. 

Ashburton, a town of the South Island of 
New Zealand, on the river Ashburton, 55 miles SW. 
of Chiistchurch ; pop. 5500. 

Ashburton, Alexander Baring, Lord, bom 
in 1774, second son of Sir Francis Baring (q.v.), w^ 
for sereral years engaged in the UnitM Statra, in 
the service 'of the great Loudon mercantile house 
established by his father. On the death of the 
latter in 1810, he became the head of Baring 
Brothers & Co., having four years before been 
elected member for Taunton. He represented that 
place, Callington, and Thetford in the Liberal 
mtereat till 1832, and in 1833 was returned for 
North Essex as a moderate Conservative. In Peel’s 
brief administration (1834-35) he was President 
of the Board of Trade, and was created Baron 
Ashburton in 1835. In 1842 his knowledge of 
business, and thorough acquaintance with Ameri- 
can institutions, caused biTn to be appointed 
special ambassador to the United States to settle 
the north-east boundary question, and other dis- 
putes, which then threatened to involve the two 
countries in war. In Augnst of that year be con- 
cluded the famous treaty of Washington, eommonly 
called the Ashburton Treaty, by winch the frontier 
line between the state of Maine and Canada was 
definitely agreed to. Seven-twelfths of the dis- 
puted territoiy, and the British settlement of 
Madawaska, veie given hy it to the United 
States; but it seemed a better military frontier 
to Britain, aud included heights commanding the 
St Lawrence, which the award of the king of 
Holland had assigned to the Americans. 
visions w'ere also made for putting an end to the 
African slave-trade, and for the mutual extradition 
of criminals. Lord Ashburton opposed free-trade, 
but stiongly supported the pem^-nostage system 
when first proposed by Rowland Hill in 1837. He 
died 13th I^y 1848.— His son, William Bingham 
Baring, second Lord Ashburton ( 1799-1864), held 
two or three offices, hut is chiefly remembered 
through his first wife, who made their house a 
meetiug-pl^e of ^litidans and men of letteis^ 
among the latter Thackeray and Carlyle. 
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Asbbnrton Blver, on mmaTigable stream of 
"Western AnstraJia, risiiig in the moTmtains west of 
the Great Desert, and flowing 400 miles north- 
westward into Exmonth GulfT Its lower course 
was explored by ShoU in 1866, its npper by Giles 
in 1876. 

^hby-de-la-Zonchs a town of Leicester- 
shire, neaJ the source of the Mease, a tributary of 
the Trent, 16 miles NW. of Leicester. It owes its 
snfidx to the Norman family of La Zouch. Their 
ruin^ castle, celebrated in Scott's Ivanhoe, and 
rebuilt in 14^ by Sir Williaiu Hastings, crowns a 
height to the south of the town. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was imprisoned here. In the church are the 
tombs of the Hastings or Huntingdon family. 
Soap, hosiery, and lace are made. Pop. 5000. 

A^hdod* the New Testament Azottts (now 
Esdvd), a village on the Mediterranean, 22 mUes 
S. of Jaffa. It was formerly one of the chief cities 
of the Philistines, strongly fortified, and the scene 
of numerons contests between that race and the 
Jews. Into this city the ark of the covenant was 
brought by the Philistines, and placed in the temple 
of their god Dagon. Abont 715 B.C. the tovm was 
taken by Tartan, general of the Assyrians; and 
in the following century it was captured by the 
Egyptians, under Psammetichus, after a twenty- 
nine years’ blockade and siega It was destroys 
by the Maccabees, and though afterwards rebuilt 
by the Romans, never regained its early import- 
ance. Eadnd is now a miaemble village with a 
population of a few hundreds. 

.^hdofray the seat of Lord Craven, in Berk- 
shire, 3^ miles NW. of Lamhoum. Ashdown was 
probably the ..Escesdnn where, in 871, Ethelred and 
Alfred gained their great victory over the Danes. 

AsheVt one of the tribes of Israel, bore the 
name of the sou of Jacob and Zilpab, Leah’s 
maid. Its territory, which seenis to have lain 
west of Naphtali, between Carmel and Sidon, is 
Dot clearly defined from those of the Phcenicians 
and Canaanites. j 


^he the n^e of a PhoBnician goddess, oi 
rather of tte ^ol itself by which the goddess wiu 
“ frequently mentioned ir 
^ j lestament in coimection with Ashtorett 
md her worship, and it appears certain that tht 
latter is_ the proper name of the goddess, whil? 
^€x& JB her image or symbol. The image was 
always of and is probably a survival of tree 
“ow^generally given up that 
it points to the phallic emblem and the licentious 
ntes assorted mth the worship of Aahtoreth. 
The t^alators of the Authorised Version, follow- 
mg the Muderinm of the Septuagint and the 

tbft word by * grove,’ spite ot 

the i^c^ties oflfered by such passages aa 2 Kitic» 

disappear^ 

in the Revised Version. See Actaktb. 

otherwise called Rosh, 
Jewish rabbi and Talmudic student, bom in Ger- 
to Spain, and died at 
^ compendium 

of the Talmud-— His son Jacob ben AshW who 
di^^ some time before 1340, codified the rabbimcal 

the remains of a nima l and vegetable 
bodip^r bm^g. It is not strictly c^ect to 
speak of the ashes of a mineral. "WTien lead for 
is exposed to heat, it turns to d^sa. 
whi^ ^ the appearance of ashes, but is merely 
tte lead combmed with oxygen. In the same wav. 
TOhanm ash^, as they are called, are only a finer 
end <rfnuim(^8tone, the solidifi^ scum of molten 
me .flflhte of organic substances destroyed 
by omiaiBt of the fixed salts contained in tlmse 
suhetanoee. In land-plants, the moat important 


are salts of potash, along with silica and lime ; in 
sea-plants, soda takes the place of potash. By 
bxiviation of the ashes, the potash or soda is dis- 
solved and separated from the insoluble mass, and 
is then purified by crystallisation. The ashes of 
sea-plante contain also more or less iodine. Feat 
and turf ashes contain, besides alkalies, more or 
less clay and sand ; the same is true of pit-coal, 
which sometimes contains iron. 

At one time the ashes or inorganic ingredients of 
plants were considered imeasential to their exist- 
ence. But the progress of vegetable chemistry has 
taught that a certain proportion of saline food is 
absolutely necessary to the development of plants. 
The analysis of the ashes of the cufferent krnd R of 
vegetable substances has since become of great 
interest. 

The ashes of animal bodies do not differ greatly 
from those of vegetables. Bone-ashes consist 
essentially of hme united with phosphoric acid. 
This bone- earth is very valuable as manure for 
grain. In well- wooded countries, ashes from burnt 
wood form an article of considerable trade. They 
are much used in the processes of soap -bo iling s 
bleaching, dyeing, glass-making, &c. Wood-ashes 
ore also med in washing and other domestic pio- 
ceases as a cheap preparation of potash (see 
Potassium better known under the names 
Auieiican ashes or pearl-ash. For volcanic asb 
see Volcanoes. * 

AsIieSf^ The, a playful expression used in con- 
nection with the cncket matches between England 
and Australia. It originated after the defeat of 
the English team at London in 1882, when there 
appeared in the Sporting Times (2d September 
1882) a mock In Memo^'iam notice ‘ in affectionate 
remembr^ce of English cricket,’ the concluding 
words being ‘ The body will be cremated and the 
a^es taken to Australia. ’ See Notes and Queries^ 
12th February 1921. 


- — 2 5 01 .Ash^esteel, a house 

. ? Tweed at the influx of the Peel Bum, in 
Selkirkshire, 4 miles WSW. of Galashiels, was 
leased by Scott, 1804-12. 


. AshfFille, a city of North Carolina, finely 
mtua^ ^ the Blue Ridge Mountains, 210 miles 
vv. of Raleigh, with manufactures of artificial silk, 
leather, cotton, and blankets. It is the centee of 
an agnciritnral and hardwood district, and copper, 
Tui^, and clay are Tvorked. It is a popular "winter 
and summer resort. Pop. ( 1930) 60,193. 

urban district of Kent, 13 mUes 
Canterbury. It is an impoitent jnnetion, 
with J^ge radway-woiks. The pariah church has 
a line Perpendicular tower. Pop. 16,000. 

lEliikaga, a town of Japan, 60 miles NNW. 
of T6kyD; pop. 44,000. 


oi ” ^ family that ruled Japan as 
Shoguns from 1338 to 1665. See Japan, p. 289. 

AshtagdODj a parish of south Essex, 2 miles 
j the battle of Aasan- 

uun (1018) the sixth fought in the year, Cuut 
defeated Edmund Ironside- 

AsTlIny tOHy an urban district of Northumber- 


Asblo, a town of Japan, 70miles NNW. of Tokyo, 
iias famous copper-mines and works. Pop. 32,000. 
Ashkelon. See Ascalon. 

Ashken^, the name of a northern people 
menrioned in the table of races given in Gen. x., 
located in Armenia or its neighbomhood. The 
later Jews identified it with Germany. At the 
present day, the Polish and German Jews are 
tera^ As?iismvsm,sa opposed to the Sepfuirdim, 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. They have 
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different synagognes, io. ■which, a Bome'what differ- 
ent ritnal and a different pronnnciation of Hebrew 
are used, tho'ugh there is no doctrinal dis'tiiic- 
tion, nor no'w any disinclination to social inter- 
conrse and intermarriage. 

Asblaildf (1) a boTODgh of Schuylkill county, 
Pennsylvania, 84 miles NvY. of Philadelphia, with 
anthracite collieiies and machine-shops; pop. 
7000 — (2) A city of Wisconsin, on Lake Superioi, 
280 miles NW. of Milwaukee, with p^erand dairy 
factories ; pop. 11,000. — (3) A city of Ohio, 40 miles 
WSW. of AJrron ; pop. 11,000. — (4) A city of 
Kentucky on the Ohio, 14 miles NW. of Hunting- 
ton, has iron and steel, coke, leather, and hre-hiick 
manufactures. The neighbourhood has iron, fire- 
clay, and coal-mines, gas and oil wells. Pop. (1930) 
29,074. 

Aslllar« or Ashleb, bnilding-stone squared 
and hewn, as distinguished from mhhle or rough 
stones which are used 
as they come from the 
quarry without being 
dreas^ Ashlar is laid 
in regular courses in 
building, and is of 
various kinds, accord- 
ing to the style of work- 
ing that side of the 
stone which is to form 
the facing of the wall. 
Thus there are tooled 
w-q'hln.r — the marka of 
the tooling being either random or in grooves; 
polished ashlar, in which the face of the stone is 
rubbed smooth ; and rustic ashlar, in which only 
the joints are accurately hewn, "the face of -the 
stone being left projecting irregnlarly, Quarrieta 
apply the term ashlar to squared stones before 
bemg hevra. The word is derived through the old 
Fr. aiseler^ from Lat. aadllans, which is from 
axilla, a diminutive of axis, ‘axle,’ ‘plank.* In 
old docnments, Idle term appears under a variety 
of forms, such as achlere, ashelar, aslure, and 
estlar. 

Asliley* Lord. See Shaftesbury. 

Asli]iiead*Baj*tlett« Sir Ellis (1849-1902), 
bom in Philadelphia, in 1880 entered jiarliament 
as a Conservative, and in 1892 _was kniglited. An 
ardent Thrcophil, he — with Ms son ElUs (1881— 
1031), later a noted war correspondent — ^was cap- 
■tured by tlie Greeks in 1897. For Sir Ellis s 
brother, see Bubdett-Coutts. 

Ashmedal. See Asmodeus. 

Ashmole* Elias, antiquary, was bom at Lich- 
field, 23d May 1617, and commencing the study of 
law when only sixteen, in 1638 became a solicitor. 
During the Great Rebellion he embraced^ the 
Royalist cause, and was appointed a captain of 
hoise and comptroller of the Ordnance ; but at 'the 
some time exhibi'ted his love of study by eu'teiing 
BrayCTOse College, Oxford, where he s^ulously 
applied himHelf to mathemallcs, natural philosophy, 
as'fronomy, astrology, and alchemy. In 1646 ne 
became acquambed wi'th Lilly ana other famous 
astrologers; and in 1650 he edited a work of Dr 
Dee’s, 'to which he subjoined a ■fcreatiae of his own. 
In 1662 he issued his ThBatruim Chymicum, and in 
1672 his Tnggmwwi optcs, a Historg of the Order of the 
Garter. At the Restoration, vatiqus hononrs and 
emoluments were conferred upon him ; and "theneo- 
forword he mainly devoted hunself to heraldic and 
antiquarian studjM. In 1682 he presented to 
■university of Oxford a fine coUec^tion of rsn'bies, 
bequeathed biin by his old friend Tradeacant, and 
known as the Ashmolean Museum. ( See Oxford ). 
He died 18th May 1692. Among his friends were 
Selden and Dngdale, whose daughter became his 


third wife. See his quaint Diarv ( 1717 ; ed, Gun- 
ther, 1927). 

Ashmnn. See Hermofolis Magna. 

Aslimilllt Jehudi, an American philemthropist, 
was horn at Champlain, New York, in 1794 He 
was educated for the ministry, but eventually 
became editor of a magazine in which he advocateii 
the ■views of the African Colonisation Society for 
founding a colony of liberated negroes on the 
west coast of Africa. For this association he con- 
ducted a bodj’ of libeiated negroes from Baltimoie, 
landed at Cape Mesnrado, the seat of the infant 
colony of Libena, in the autumn of 1822, and 
assumed the superintendence of affairs. Here, for 
nioie than six years, he devoted himself to estab- 
lishing this colony. His health failing, he retained 
to America, and died at New Haven, Connecticut, 
26th August 1828. See his Life by R. R. Gurley 
(1835), and Liberia. 

As]irai» a town in the Persian province of 
Mazanderan, near the south coast of the Caspian 
Be^ 56 miles W. of Astrabad. It was a favourite 
residence of ,Sbah Abbas the Great, and was adorned 
by him with splendid buildings, of which only a 
few miserable ruins no'w remain. It still has some 
trade in the cotton and silk produced in its vicinlt}''. 

Asliridge, a rural district of Hertfordshire, on 
the Chiltem Hills, north of Berkhampstead. A 
monastery ■was founded in 1283 in which Ed'wai'd I. 
held a parliament in 1290. It was granted to the 
l^incess Elizabeth, ■who sometimes lived theie 
before her accession. The modem house of A-sh- 
bridge Park that succeeded it was the seat of the 
Earls Brownlow till the death of the last earl in 
1921. It was bought in 1928 with the object of 
turning it into an educational and political centie 
for the Conservative party. Great partspf the estate 
■w'ere acquired in 1926-29 by the National Trust. 
And a more northerly part (in Beds) was bought 
by the Zoological Society of London in 1927 to form 
a zoological park and nature reserves. The first 
object of the society is to use the park as a sana- 
torium and breeding-ground and to relieve con- 
gestion at Regent’s Park by removing many 
duplicates thither. See Whipsnade. 

As]lta1>llla, an important railroad city and 
lake-port of Ohio, 55 miles ENE. of Cleveland. It 
; is one of the le^ing ports on Lake Erie, with 
enormous shipments of iron and coal. It has ship- 
yards, tanneries, factories, &c. Pop. 23,300. 
Ash'tarothj Asttoretli. See Astartel 
Asbton-in-IHakerfields an urban district in 
south Lancashire, 4 miles S. of 'Wigan. Pop. 
20,600, chiefly engaged in collieries and in the 
hardware manufacture. 

Asbtoii-iinder-LTiie, a town of south-east 
Lancashire, 6i miles E. of Manchester. It was 
enfranchise in 1832, and returns one member to 
parliament. A great seat of the cotton manufM- 
ture, it suffered severely during the cotton famine 
(1861-65). The population is also employed in 
bleaching, dyeing, suk- weaving, in collieries, and in 
the manufacture of machines, cricks, &c,^ Among 
the huildings are the town-hall (1841), the infiimary 
( 1860), ana the old parish church, with some 15th- 
century stained glass. I*$P- 1931 (ptirL and 

m-unic. borough, including Hurst), 51,573. 

Ashur. See Assur, Assyria. 

Ash-TVednesd;^, the first day of Lent ( q.v. ), 
80 called from the Catholic ceremony of strewing 
ashes on the head as a sim of penitence. This 
custom, probably introduced Gregory tbe Great 
(690^-604), was sanctioned by Pope Celestin IIL in 
1191, and afterwards generally prevailed. Before 
■mnHQj the ashes are consecrate on the altar, 
sprinkled with holy water, and signed three 'times 
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Tvith tlie cross, ■while the priest recite the "word^ 
Memetito quod cinis es, et tn cineretn reverteris 
(‘Bemember that thou art dust, and into dust 
thou shalt return ’). Next they are strewed on the 
heads of the officiati^ priests, the clergy, and the 
assembled people The ashes are those of the 
palms consecrated on the preceding Palm Sunday 
<q.v.)- — ^The Protestant Church in Germany does 
not celebrate Ash- Wednesday. In the Church of 
England it is observed, but -without anything of 
the ceremony from, -which it derives its name ; and 
the Commination ( q. v. ) is appointed to he read in 
the service for this day. 

Asia, the largest of the divisions of the -world, 
occnpies the northern portion of the eastern 
hemisphere in the form of a massive contment 
which extends beyond the Arctic circle, and by its 
sontbem peninsulas nearly reaches the eq^nator. 
The philological origin or tlie name, while not 
quite certain, is probably in an Oriental root 
meaning ‘ dawn,’ so that the area would be named 
fiom the cccst. Certainly the fiisfc elements of our 
gengiaphical terminology originated in Greece, and 
Asia was a local name given to the plains of 
Ephesus. This name was apparently extended to 
the Anatolian peninsula, and later on to the whole 
of the continent. 

Viewed in their broad features, Enrope and Asia 
constitute bat one continent, often now called 
Eurasia, and having the shape of an immense 
tnangle, the angles of which are Spain in the west, 
the peninsula of the Tchuktchis in the north-east, 
and that of Malacca in the south-east. The Arctic 
Ocean in the north, the Pacific in the east, 
and the Indian Ocean, continued by it-s narrow 

? iilf,_ the Bed Sea, which nearly reaches the 
leditenanean, enclose the continent of Asia. 
This immense mass of land tonches the latitude 
of 77® 37' N. in Cape Tchel^sldn, while Cape 
Burros, at the extremity or the peninsula of 
Malacca, and a3d0 miles distant from the former, 
falls short by 1® 15' of reaching the equator. 
Cape Baha, in Asia Minor, advances as far west as 
t he 2 6tli degree of longitade, and the -utmost NE. 
extremity of Asia — East Cape, 5990 miles distant 
from Cape Baba — ^protrudes to the 190tli degree 
(12 hours 40 minutes) to the east of Greenwich. 
Ihe ar^ covered hy Asia and its ialfl-ndg 
about 17,600,000 sq. ni. ; that is, almost one-third 
of the land-surface of the globe (32 per cent). 
It IB a seventh larger than the surface of ho4 
Americas together, hy one-half larger than that of 

BoMnSrarw.— Neither hy its geographical feab- 
Ihp climate, -vegetation, and animalH, 

still less hy the e^ographicad features of it^rfbS^ 


it^ts and their histc^, can Asia he sharply sepai- 
from Emope. Tfhe physical features of b^ 
rantinents show a manifold interdependence; n-Tid 
however pronounced the individ^ty of Euroue 

Asia in its eastern 

J^uenced by Ama m a thousand ways. Our 
races have been mixed with those of Ama : in Asia 
intmh of ourcmlisation, our religions, our political 
ana SMial institutions had their orieln ; and ever 
flWM Enrope made an independent start ih history 

influence of AsS 
^o^phn^y speaking, Europe is a mere appendit 
and no exact geo^phical deUmita^n of 
continents is posaibla The low Urals are 
frontier: European 
+iu^ eastern slope. Fartow 

^ of Asia penetrate into 

indistingai^bly into the praiiies 
<Au<mh« IB srorely Asiatic in ehwracte? 
to separate it from Europe, one most resort to 


the old dried-up channel of the -fcwo Manytch liveiB, 
which at a geologically recent epoch connect^ 
the Black Sea -with the Caspian. As to Asia 
Minor — also purely Asia-tic in structure and inhab- 
itants — ^it BO closely approaches Europe that the 
Sea of Marmora and i-fcs narrow river-like straits 
seem almost an artificial boundary, -while the 
islands surrounding Asia Minor mingle -with those 
which _ continue Greece to the east, and the 
Anatolian plateau seems to be continued m the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

The line of separation from Africa is better 
defined hy the narrow Bed Sea. But Arabia 
participates so largely in the physical features of 
Africa that it is in a sense intermediate between 
the two continents. 

In the south- ea^, the numberless islands of the 
Dutch Indies — relics of a sunken continent — appear 
as a bridge towards Australia. The zoological 
boundary between the two areas, ‘ Wallace’s Line,’ 
runs between Bali and Lombok and up the Macassar 
Stiait; but the physical boundary, as marked by 
the line of maximum depth of sea, mns east of 
Timor and up the Molucca Strait. 

In the extreme north-eaat, Asia sends out a 
peninsula to meet one of the Alaskan peninsulas in 
America, from which it is separated only by a 
miaUow and narrow channel, Behring Strait. 
Plants, animals, and men freely migrated over 
tins fer^ ; while the geographer sees in the two 
peninsulas a line of connection between the two 
great plateaus of the Old and New World. 

Although the coasts of Asia are 
much more indented hy gulfs and peninsulas than 
those of Africa or America, still it stands in this 
respect much behind Europe, and has 1 mile of 
coast-line for every 337 sq. m. of its area, that is, 
three tmes less than Europe ; besides, about one- 
I fifth of i-ts shor^ is washed by the ice-hound Arctic 
Oce^ (9900 miles out of 61,000), or hy the foggy 
and icy sea of Okho-tsk, where na-vigation is possime 
only for a few months, or even wee^, in each year. 
Its peninsulas comprise nearly one-^h of ito sur- 
fece (19 per cent., as ag^st 28 in Europe), but 
they partake of the massive structure of the con 
^ent : they are m^sive too, and, as a rule, little 
mdrated. Three immense of&e-fcs con-tiuue the 
(mntinent of Asia into more tropical latitudes — ■ 
Arabia, jTidia, and thG Indo-Chines© PoninsTila — 
and some likeness exists between them and the 
three southern penmsulas of Europe — Spain, Italy, 
and the Balkan Peninsula, surrounded by its archi- 
pelago of hundreds of i^ands. A aria. Minor pro- 
-fcrudes between the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
raneau as a _huge mass of tableland broken hy 
narrow gulfe in its western parts. In. the Facifie 
there are only three large peninsulas — Eorea^ Kam- 
chatka, aud^ that of tne Tchuktchis — the whole 
of -fche Pacffic coast ha-ving -the shape of wide 
curves turning "their convexity to the sea, and 
inden-ted by but a few gulfs. Tbe flat, ever frozen, 
uninhabitable peninsulas of -the Arctic Ocean, 
Taimyr and Yalmal, could play no part in tbe 
gro-wth of crvilisation, 

Seas, Coas ^. — ^Tbe early inhabitants of Asia 
had no Mediterrtoean Sea to serve as a high- 
"way of commumeation between -the southern 
pemnsnias. ^ The open gulfs which separate them 
— -the Arabian _Sea and the Bay of Bengal — are 
wide, open divisions of the TuBirti Ocean. The 
nanow, elongated Bed Sea penetrates between 
the dry, stony, and barren lands of Africa and 
Arabia; and only now, since it has been bronght 
into communica-tion with -the Mediterranean oy 
the Suez CanaL haa it become an importamt 
channel of "tramc. The Persian Gulf, inclosed 
between the deserts of Arabia and tne moon- 
tains of Persia, is bordered hy r^ieus Beaicely 
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inhabited. Asia’s true Mediterranean is on the and meeting at Behring Strait the north-western 
east, where several archipelagoes, like so many extremity of the high gateau of North America, 
chains of islands, mark off nom the ocean the These vast regions, mostly unfit for agricnltnie and 
Southern and Eastern China Seas, whose Gulfs of human settlement, poorly watered over ivide areas, 
Siam and Tonkin, and especially the Yellow Sea and assuming there the character of dry” deserts, 
with the Gulf of Pechili, penetrate mto the conti- diWde Asia into two parts — the lowlands of Siberia 
nent Those gulfa, since the daivn of history, 8^^. the Aral-Caspian dejpression to the north of the 
have promoted the development of marine traffic in plateau - backbone, and the lowlands of Mesopo- 
these remons, and woulcl have done so still more tainia, India, and China to tlie soul h These could 
but for ttie dreadful tj’phoons, the constant danger enter into only occasional com nintii cation across the 
of these seas. The Sea of Japan is less favoured thinly peopled plateaus, and they have followed 
bv climate and currents ; it is noted for the narrow- quite mdependent lines of development. The 
ness of its continental shelf and for the shallowness sonthern lowlands ore themselvra separated into 
of its approaches, the Straits of Korea, Tsugai u, and three distinct parts, which have developed inde- 
La Peiouse all being under 100 fathoms in depth, pendently, without enjoying that continnoua mutual 
The Sea of Okhotsk and that of Behring, although intereouise which constitutes the distmctive feature 
possessing fine gulfs (Ghizhiga, Anadyr), hare no of Enr^eon ciiilisation. 

importance for the maritime traffic of nations. Still (1) Plateau of Eastern Asia. — The high plateau 
less the Arctic Ocean, with its wide estuaries and of Eastern Asia, which stretches for_ 4500 miles to 
bays, and the Kara ^a, through ivhich ships hud the NEL from the Him^ayas, occupies more than 
a passage amidst the broken ice-crust for only a few one-fifth of the superficies of Asia. Its surface is 
weeks in thevear. by no means flat, as the rather inappropriate oro- 

Islands. — Tme islands of Asia are very numerous, giaphical name of ‘plateau’ might suggest. It 
and cover an aggregate of no less than 1,023,000 has its depressions ; it has also on its north-weatem 
sq. m. (nearlv 6 per cent, of Asia’s surface). The borders several broad trendies which are cut in its 
coasts of Asia Minor are dotted with islands, of mass, like g:mantic r^way-trench^ leading with 
which the Sporades connect it with Greece. Cyprus an_ imperceptible gradient from the lowlands to the 
was, from remote antiquity, a centre of cBdlisa- heights of the plateau, For many consecutive geo- 
tion ; so also Ceylon. The Laccadives and Mai- logical periods these trenches were either channels 
dives are mere coral atolls, rising amidst the TTidiaTi for the drainage of the w'aters discharged by the 
Ocean, and sheltering some 95,000 inhabitants, plateau, or else guffs of the seas which surrounded 
The islands of East Asia aie mncli more import- it, so that now their banks, water and glacier worn, 
ant A nariow strip of islands, some large like appear like chams of mountains to the traveller 
Sumatra (177,000 sq. m.) and Java, others mere who follows their flat bottoms. The plateau 
reefs, extend in a wide semicircle, uudei the has also mountain-ridges rising several thousand 
name of Andaman and Snnda Islands, from feet above its surface, and high border-ridges. 
Burma to Australia, aeparatiug the Indian Ocean Its depressions do nob usually sink to the ^lei'el 
from the shallow Java Sea and the Malay Archi- of the lowlands, W'hich in Asia are piuctically 
pelago. This last — an immense volcanic region defined by the 3{)00-foot contour ; while the chains 
uih^ited by the Malay race — comprises the huge of mountains, although rising to hi^h absolute 
Borneo, the ramified Celebes, and the numberless altitudes, are still relatively low, their bases on 
small islands of the Moluccas, the Philippines, &e., the plateau bemg at a level of several thousand 
connected on the north-west ivith China by the feet above the sea. They do not display the 
island of Taiwan (Formosa). This latter, as well diveisified aspect usually characteristic of alpine 
as Hainan, may be piopeily considered as part regions intersected by deep fertile vaUeys; 
of the Chinese mafnland. The Ryu-kyU ( Liu-Mu ) unvaried monotony — monotoi^ of orograpbical 
Islands and the Japanese Arcliipelago, the latter features, dimate, flora, and fauna — remains the 
joining Kamchatka by the Kuriles, continue farther distmctive feature of the plateau over immense 
NE. this chain of islands which border the coasts distances. For thousands of miles the traveller 
of Asia. Sakhalin is so closely situated to the finds the same broad and open vaUeys, the same 
continent that it was long regarded as a peninsula, harsh climate, the same roecies of plants and 
In the Arctic Ocean, Wrangel Land, the small Beax animals, the same unfitness for agriculture. 

Islands, the Liakhof Archipelago, the islands of the The highest parts of the East Asian plateau are 
Kara Sea, and Nicholas II. Land, discovered in ia 'Tibet, where it has a width of 1600 miles from 
1913, north of Cape Chelyuskin, aie wrapped in ice- west to east, and an average height of from 10,000 
fields, but — by wireless report of ice conditions — to 17,000 feet (sometimes said to be equal to that 
the sea route to the Ob and Yenisei (from Trorasb) of the summit of Mont Blanc; see Tibet), 
is practically assured (August 15-September 26). and only yak-hieedmg is possible in these high. 
Urography. — Asia is at once the largest and the cold, dry vallevs. The lughest plateau of the 
highest of all continents. Not only has it a number earth is girdled by the highest chain of moaptains, 
of mountains which exceed by five and six thousand the Himalayas — a tj'pical ‘ border-ridge ’ wMch has 
feet the loftiest summits of the Andes ; it has also one foot on the high plateau, and the other in 
the highest and the most extensive plateaus. If valleys ten to fifteen thonsand feet deeper, where 
the whole mass of its mountains and plateaus were the palm and vine grow freely. This immense chain 
unifomnly spread over its surface, the continent of snow-clad peaks, which in Eorope would reach 
would rise no leas than 2885 feet above the aea^ from Gibraltar to Greece, raises its average summit 
while Africa and North America would respectively above 20,000 feet ; its lowest passes are 16,000 feet 
reach only 2165 and 1950 feet liipb, and Mount Everest — the highest monn- 

High plateaus are the predominant feature of tain of the globe — has ite snow-cappjBd top at 
Asia’s orographical structure; they occupy nearly s* height of ^,000 feet, that is SJ miles above 
two-fifths of its area. One of them — ^tbat of the sea. A series of chains separated from the 
Western Asia, including Anatolia, Armenia, and Himalayas by high longitudinal valleys run 
Iran — extends in a south-easterly direction from parallel to them in the north, and of these, the 
the Black Sea to the valley of the Indus ; while the Karakorum Mountams rise high above the snow- 
other — ^the high plateau of Eastern Asia, still loftier line ; their loftiest peak, Godwm- Austen, is 28,2^ 
and much more extensive — stretches NE from the feet hig^ In the east, the plateau of Tibet is 
Btimalayas to the north-eastern extremity of Asia, borders tbe snow-clad mountains through 
resembling in, shape a South America pointing NE, which the great rivers of China, Burma, and 
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Siam find their 'way to the lowlands. They are 
still “Very little known. . . 

In the north-west, the Tibet plateau joins another 
much smaller, hut very hi^ plateau — that of 
Pamir (‘the roof of the world^), which covers 
an area of 37,000 sq. m. Several chains of moun- 
t y.infl running NE. ^versify its surface, hut still 
tbe travellers crossing it need not descend to 
a level lower than from 10,000 to 11,000 feet 
until they have crossed its northern border-ridge, 
the Trans -AJai Mountains, whose peak Kauf- 
Tnfl-nn exceeds twice the highest summit of the 
Pyrenees. The Muztaghnta peak, in Eastern Pamir, 
reaches a height of ^,600 feet. Farther north 
and north -.east of the Pamir, a wide, intncatf 
complex of several high chains, running mo^y 
from WSW. to ENE. , with several ridges shooting 
from them to the NW., covers an aggregate area 
nearly as large as Germany. These mountains are 
known under the general name of Tian-shan (q.v.). 
The great ^^an-tengri rises there to 24,000 feet, 
and most of the Tian-ahan ridges are snow-clod ; 
even the outer ridges raise their summits to fifteen 
or sixteen thousand feet — that is, above the upper 
limits of tree vegetation, while some pf their OMp, 
fertile vaUeys have been transformed into veritable 
gardens and granaries by means of irri^tion. 

(2) Central Asian. Depression. — In the north, the 
plateau of Tibet is bordered by a succession of lofty 
chains (Kuen-lun, Altyn-tagh, Nafi-shan), reaching 
more than 20,000 feet m their highest parts. These 
chains separate it from the great centm depression 
which is occnpied by Eastern Turkestan in the 
west, and by the Desert of Gobi in the east. This 
great depression — ^including the Han-hai, or ‘ dried- 
up sea,’ of the basin of the Tarim— must be con- 
sidered, however, only as a lower terrace of the 
great plateau of Eastern Asia. It has an altitude 
of from 4000 to 5000 feet in the west, hut drops to | 
2600 in Lob-nor, and to - 300 in the allied Turfan 
basin. It has no outlet to the sea — not even to 
Lake Aral or the Caspian ; any winds which mi»ht 
bring the moisture of the ocean are deprived of it 
in crossing the liigher plateaus and border-ridges 
which surround it, and so this floor of an immense 
interior sea is rapidly drying up. All through the 
historical period it apparently continued te dry 
up,' till Lob-nor bos become now but a seiies of 
shifting reed-choked swamps, which are migrat- 
ing westwards under the influence of persistent 
easterly winds, accompanied by terrific sandstorms 
—a small remnant of a much larger sea which 
existed at the dawn of history, and m whose rapid 
desiccation we probably must look for one of the 
causes whi(^ impelled the Huns and the Mon- 

g ils to their great migmtions towards the west. 

nman settlements, semuded from the rest of the 
continent, and rarely visited now by a few cara- 
v^s, are scattered only in the upper parts of the 
tributaries of the Tarim, where the water of few 
and scanty rivers may maintain life ; bat they were 
much more numerous before, as is t^tified by mins 
of great cities, now buried under the drifting sands. 
In the Eastern Gobi, where the SE. monsoons 
of the Pacific during the summer, if not ^so the 
NW. winds from Siberia daring the winter, bring 
wime moisture, the gravelly soil is covert with 
grass for a few months each year; hut in the 
West, m^ must sustain a hard straggle against 
the moving sands raised by storms in the 
more dreadw than the worst snow-storms of the 
north. In the south-east, towards the 
AJa-shaja and In-shan, the wild horse and the 
omnel — ancestors of our dom^ticated breeds — 
find tiimr last refuge on lonely pastures scarcely 
«w 'vMted by man. 

(3> Nortksm JPari o/ the, Great Plateau. — ^The 
oiy and bamn ridge called Eastern Tian-shan, 


and two other ridges miming NW., separate 
the Han-hai depression of Central Asia from the 
trenches of Urumtsi and Urungu, which descend 
west to the lowlands of Siberia towards Lakes 
Ttfl.lklmali and Zaisau Beyond the great depres- 
sion the plateau rises again, and reaches an 
average height of from 4000 to more than 5000 
feet m the upper parts of the Yenisei and Selenga, 
and about 2370 feet in its lowest part — the small 
depression of Lake Ubsa-nor. The Ektagh (or 
Great Altai) in the west, the Khangai and the Yab- 
lonovoi lidge farther east, separate this northern 
terrace of the plateau from the lower ten ace of 
Eastern Tuikestan and Gobi. It would seem that 
the Yablonovoi ridge is continued faifcher S’W._ by 
a succession of ridges which probably join the Tian- 
shan Pelau (Eastern Tian-shan), and which sepai- 
ate the higher western terrace of the plateaus fmm 
the loAver terrace of the Gobi. This last has in the 
east its border-ridge — the Great Khingan (6000 to 
8000 feet) — which is a continuation of the richly 
mineralised monn tains of Shansi; it is pieiced 
by the Amur below Alhazin, and in the north- 
east joins the Stanovoi or Okhotsk coast-ridge. 

In the north-west the plateau is hoidered by 
the snow-clad Sailnghem ridge of the Altai (Bye- 
luklia, lASOOfeet), which appears as a continuation 
of the Tian-shan and the Ala-tan, and which is 
continued farther NE. by the West Sayana. A 
wide indentation, however, occupied in its deepest 
parts by Lake Baikal (and very much like the 
indentation made by the Caspian in the plateau 
of Western Asia), breaks the continuity of the 
border-ridge. This last reappears again in the 
east of the Siberian lake as a huge waU, known 
under the •namfis of !l^amar-daban, ij^rgcizin, 

I Muya, and Tchara inountams. The Sayan ridges 
average 7000 feet above the sea, hat reach a 
maximum 11,500 in the Mnnku-Sardyk, and present 
their steepest slopes towards Siberia (q.v.), while 
their inner base lies on a plateau 3500 to 4500 
feet high. Between the Sayan and Yablonovoi 
ranges lies the broad Vitim-Selenga rift, wheie the 
valleys of the Selenga and its Uda tributaiy afford 
two great highways from Lake Baikal to Miongolia 
and me Upper Amur. A broad zone of alpine tracts 
more than 150 miles wide and 2000 miles long — the 
Altai, the Koznetskiy Ala-tau, the Baikal, Lena, 
Olekma, andYitim mountains — ^fringes this platean 
in the west, from Lake Zaisan to the far north-east 
of Siberia. It consists of a series of short chains, 
mostly running NE., with nnmerons spurs, and in- 
tersected by deep and narrow valleys, clotihed with 
forests and rich in anriferons deposits. A like 
succession of alpine tracts, although narrower, 
follows the south-east edge of the pla'^u in China 
and Manchuria. As to the plat^u itself — ^wbose 
surface is diversified by seveml nhai-nH rising above 
its level — ^its broad, flat, open valleys, though scarcely 
fit for agriculture in consequence of their altitude, 
have none of the dryne^ of the plateau of Tibet. 
They are covered with a rich grass-vegetation, and 
are mqnented by shepherds ; while the slopes of the 
hills, thickly clothed with forests, are rich hunting- 
grounds. Farther north, in the Vitim plateau, 
the Aldan, &c, — ^the surface becomes very marshy, 
and the vegetation still poorer; its height does 
not now exceed 3500 feet, £md it becomes narrower. 
Its north-eastern extremite — the abode of the 
Tchuktcbis — ^is but very little known, 

(4) The Plateau of Western Asia . — Several par- 
allel chains of mountains, reaching 24,000 feet in 
their highest parts, and running NE. to SW. — ^the 
Hindu-Kush and its parallel cmains— coimect the 
^at plateau of Ea^ru with that of Westeru 
Asia, which may be subdivided into three parts ; 
Iran, Armenia, and Asia Minor. The plateau of 
Iran ( 1,000, (X)0 sq. m.) is bordered In the north-east 
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Uy the horder-ridges of the Paropamisus, the Kopet- 
dsgh, which presents its steep, stony slopes to the 
Turkoman Steppes, and the Elburz (with its peak 
Demavend, 18,000 feet high), which describe a 
curve around the South Caspian shore ; in the east 
it is fringed by several snow-clad chains, which 
separate the stony plateaus of Afgha n i s tan and 
Beluchistan from the fertile valley of the Indus; 
and in the south-west it falls by several steep 
terraces towards the Persian Gulf and its con- 
tinuation— the valley of the Tims and Euphrates. 
The lowest parts of the Iran plateau, in the valley 
of the Helmand, which discharges its water into 
the lapidly desiccating Sawaiah swamp, are 3500 feet 
above the sea, and the platean, although fertile in 
the south-east, merges, through karst landscape in 
salt-desert, towards the Caspian Sea. There it joins 
the plateau of Armenia, bounded on the north by the 
Anti-Cancasns, and in the sonth by the Kurdistan 
Mountains. The great salt lakes Van and Urmia 
have their levels at altitudes of more than SOCK) feet; 
and Mount Ararat, which rises on the platean, reaches 
a height of 17,900 feet. Farther west the nlatean 
of Armenia meets that of Asia Minor, all three 
together making a wide plateau, elongated towards 
the north-west, and having a length of 2700 miles, 
and a width of from 700 to miles. Several 
ehaina of mountains mnning NE. and NW., and 
rea.ching more than 10,000 feet in their loftiest 
summits, intersect the plateau of Asia Minor, 
which is bordered by the Taurus Mountains on its 
Mediterranean coasts, and the Pontic Monntains 
on the Black Sea shore. 

(5) Separate Chains of Mountains . — The hilly 
tracte of Asia are not confined to the plateaus and 
their horder-ridges. The Caucasus, an immense waU 
of snow-dad mountains, stretches NW. to SE. for 
over 700 miles along the border of the Armenian 
plateau, from which it is separated by the broad 
valley of the Kura. It reaches 18,530 feet in the 
Elboms (Elburz) peak. The Urals, from 2000 to 
4000 feet high, which separate Europe from Asia , 
are a broad belt of hilly tracts, stretching as a 
whole from north to south. Farther east, the Elora- 
tau and the Tarhagatai, as also the Verkhoyansk 
ridge in the far north, strike off from the alpine 
tracts which fringe ^e plateau, and have a direc- 
tion perpendicular to them; while the B yn unga 
hills Mveraify the monotony of the tundras of the 
Taimyr Peninsula. The Yeniseisk Mountains, con- 
sisting of several chains running SW. to NE., con- 
tain rich treasures of gold-dnst. Several chains, 
little known, and some of them volcanic, fill np the 
peninsula of Kamchatka. A number of parallel 
chains, 60(X) to 7000 feet high — ^the llkhuri-alin, the 
Bnreya Mountains, Pribrezhnyi, and Tartar — ^run 
from the Gulf of Pechili to the Sea of Okhotsk, and 
are continued in Sakhalin Island ; while other chainB 
having the same direction form on outer submarine 
wall of Asia in Korea, the Japan Archipelago, and 
the Kuriles. The Nan-ling, Tayu-ling, and other 
smaller chains having also the same north-eastern 
direction, cross South China ; and submarine chains 
belonging to the same system of parallel plaitings 
of the earth-cmst are seen in the Taiwan (^Formosa) 
and the Byh-kyllB (Liu-kins). The whole eastern 
margin — ^in the aon^ from as far west as the Lower 
Brahmaputra-— has a typical Padfio north-and- 
south trend, as opposed bo the typical east-and- 
west trend of the main Eurasian mass from the 
Cantabrians to the Himalayas. It has on eq^ually 

S ial Pacific, or shallow, hinterland. A range of 
volcanoes risM steeply from the very depths 
e ocean in the islands of the Java Sea. 

^ The interior of the Indian peninsula is again ocon- 
pied by the wide plateau of the Deccan, having an 
average height of 1500 to 300G feet, with an extreme 
of 87^ in the Nilgiris, bordered in the west by the 


Western Ghats and the Cardamom Mountains, 
in the east by the much lower and broader Eastern 
Ghats. The Pedrotallagalla peak in Cevlon rises 
8330 feet high. 

The immense plateaus of Arabia, covered with 
sand -deserts interspei-sed -with a few fertile regions, 
nse to altitudes of from 3500 to 4500 feet, and are 
intersected by several little-known chains of hills. 
Their south-eastern border-ridge — the Eadramant 
— reaches nearly 7000 feet in its highest summit)^ 
and the north- western horder-ridges — the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon ( Anti-Lihanus) — have summits 
of 10,000 and 9000 feet ; while in the deep valley of 
the Joidan the Dead Sea is no less than 1300 feet 
below ocean-level. 

(8) Lowlands, Plains. — The whole of North- 
western Asia is occupied by an immense lowland 
— Siberia — which joins in the south the wide Aral- 
Caspian depression. This lowland, whose level is 
usually well below six hundred feet, does not reach 
the_ outer borders of the above-mentioned alpine 
regions which fringe the great platean of East 
Asia. It is separated from them by a belt 
of elevated, undulating plains rising to a level 
of from 1000 to 1500 feet, the limits of which 
may be roughly indicated by a line traced from 
Merv to Tomsk, and thence to Verkhoyansk. 
These plains, which assume the character of dry 
steppes towards the south, are as a whole highly 
suitable for agriculture and cattle-breeding. Not 
so the lowlands proper, which bear unmistakable 
traces of having emerged from the sea during the 
Post-Pliocene period. In the Aral-Caspian depres- 
sion they often have the character of sandy 
deserts, and can be cultivated only where there is 
a belt of fertile Loss (q.v.) at the base of the 
monntains, and the streams issuing from the hilly 
regions yield sufficient water for irrigation. On 
the normem coaat of the Caspian, the Aral-Caa- 
pian depression descends even below level of 
the sea ; while the dry platean of Ust TJrt rises to 
an average height of about lOOO feet above the sea. 
The southern parts of "Western Siberia are a per- 
fect granmy, and are rapidly being colonised ; out 
beyond the 56th or 57th degree of latitude the 
lowland assumes the character of marshy forests, 
almost totally unsuitable for settlements; and 
farther north, that of a barren and almost ^ways 
frozen tundra. A like belt of elevated p laiTia , suc- 
ceeded by one of lowland, runs along the great 
platean on its south-eastern edge ; and^those parts 
of the plains which are covered in China with loess, 
as also those of Manchuria to the west of the Prib- 
rerimyi ridge, are the abodes of a dense agricultural 
population. In the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, the 
lowlands are limited to Tonldn, Cambodia, and 
the lower Menam and Irawadi, where they ore 
fertile, hut often marshy. 

The wide space between the great plateaus 
of Western and Eastern Asia ana that of the 
Deccan, watered by the Indus and the Ganges, is 
again an immense lowland, covering no less than 
400,000 sq. m., and supplying the means of exist- 
ence to 175 millions of inhabitants. Its western 
part suffers much from want of precipitation ; but 
artificial canalisation rapidly conquers the desert 
( see ). Another wide lowland Mesopotamia, 

or the broad valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
was a cradle of civilisation (Snmerian} in the 
remotest antiquity. Finally, tibe fertile lowlands 
in the north of the Caucasus are being rapidly 
colonised by Hussion agriculturists. 

.Btnara— Tt is easy to perceive fiwm the above 
rapid sketch how much the orograpbical struc- 
ture of Aafa favoniB the development of very 
great rivers, whose drainage harins cover immense 
areas. Only four rivets— the Mississippi, Ama- 
zon, Congo, and Nile — suipass the largest liveis 
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of Asia, the Yenisei and the Yang-tse-kiangj, both 
as to length and drainage areas ; bnt owing to 
the scarcity of rain over large ports of Asia, the 
amount of water carried qot^ti by the largest 
rivers is, as a rule, disproportionately small as 
compared with American or European nvera. The 
predominant feature of Asia’s hy^ography is the 
existence of very wide areas haiing no outlet to 
the sea. On the great plateau of Eastern Asia, the 
region which has no outlet from the plateau, and 
whose water does not reach even Lake Aral or the 
Caspian — the Han-hai and Gobi — covers a surface 
larger fhan that of Spain, France, and Germany 
together. It is watered only by the Tarim, which 
supplies some irrigation-works in its upper parts, 
and enters the rapidly drying marshes of Loh-nor. 
This area is ste^ily increasing, and since 1862 we 
have had to add to it the drainage area (as large as 
England and W^es) of the Kermefi, which empties 
into Dalai-nor, but no longer reaches the Argun, 
a tributarv of the Amur. The Ulyasutai River 
and the Tchagan-togoi now no longer reach Lake 
Balkhash ; ana the Urungu, which ^vionsly jomed 
the Upper Irtysh at no very remote date, empties 
into a lake separated from the Black Irtysh by 
a low isthmus not 5 miles ^vide. If we add, how- 
ever, to this already wide area the drainage basins 
of Lake Balkhash with its tributaries, the Ili and 


other smaller rivers ; the great Lake Aral, with the 
Sir-darya (Jaxartra) and Amu-daJ 3 m. (Oxua), as 
also the numerous rivers which flow towa^s it or its 
tributaries, bnt are desiccated by evaporation before 
reaching them^ and finally the Caspian with its 
tributaries, the Volga, Ural, Kura, and Terek, we 
find an immense surface of more than 4,000,000 
so. m. — that is, distinctly larger than Europe—' 
wliich has no outlet to the ocean. Four inland 
drainage areas more must be added to the above 
— the plateaus of Iran and Armema, two separate 
sjneas in Arabia, and one in Asia Minor, the whole 
having a surface of 5,567,000 eg. m. See Eivebs. 

The drainage area of the Arctic Ocean cornea 
next. It inclndes all the lowlands of Siberia, its 
pjams, and large portions of the great plateau. 
The chief rivers flowiim north to the Arctic Ocean 
are the Obi, with the mysh ; the Yenisei, with its 
great tributary the Angara, which hiings to it the 
wateis of Lake Baikal, ita^ fed by the Selenga, 
the Upper Angara, and hundreds of small streaiins ; 
and fiimlly the Lena, with its great tributaries, 
the Vitim, Olekma, Vilui, and iQdan, Owing to 
their great tributaries, and still more to the fact 
that each of tiiem is formed by tvoo great rivers of 
nearly equal importance, they permit navigation 
to be earned on, not only north and south, but also 
Wfflt and east', over wide distances in Siberia (q.v,). 

Three great riveia enter the Padfio : the Amur 
composeil of the Argufi and Shilkar, end receiving 
the Sungari— a great artery of navigation in Man- 
ehnna— the Usuri, and the Zeya; the Hoang-ho 
anmecfc to frost, like the Amur, and to fierce floods! 
and of little value for trade ; and tiie great Yangtse 
( wi^ its tributary the Hon ), which allows freighted 
^ta to i^etrate from the seacoost to the very 
he^ of China The Cambodia or Me-khong, the 
Salwen, and the Irawadi, rising in the eastern 
wxiB of the high plateau, water the Indo-Chinese 
Ferula Rising on the same height, the Indus 
and the Brahmaputra flow through a valley 
^ directions along the northern bMo 

<w the Himalayas, until bofli pierce the gigantic 
nd^ at its opposite ends, and find their way 
-^e fomer to the lowlands of the Punjab 
whaie It IS i(^ed by the Sutlej, and the latter to 
Bragal, where it joins the great river 
« tlw Ganges, before entering the Gulf of 

by a great number of branches fonning an 
immense delta. The plateau of the Deccan is 


watered by the Godavari and Krishna, flowing 
east, the Narbada, flowing west, and a great 
number of smaller streams. The Tigris and 
Euphrates, hoth rising m the high plateau of 
Armenia, flow poraUel to each other, hringing 
life to the valley of Mesopotamia, and join before 
entering the Persian Gulf. Arabia Proper has 
no rivers worthy of notice; only the wddys, or 
dry channels of former rivers, show that there 
was a time, not far distant, when it was well 
watered. The Irmak, which enters the Black Sea, 
is the only river worthy of notice in Asia Minor. 
In Caucasus, the Eion and Kubafi enter the Black 
Sea, and the Kura and Terek the Caspian. 

Inland Seas, Lakes. — Numberless lakes are scat- 
tered all over Asia. A succession of ^eat lakes, 
or rather inland seas, is situated all along the 
northern slope of the high plateaus of Western and 
Eastern Asia, their levels becoming higher as we 
advance farther east. The Caspian, 800 miles long 
and 270 ivide, is an immense sea, even larger than 
the Black Sea, but its level is now' 85 feet below 
the level of the ocean ; Lake Aral, nearly as wide 
as the .^gean Sea, has its level 157 feet above the 
ocean ; farther east we have Lake Balkhash ( 780 
feet), Zaisan (1200 feet), and Lake Baikal (1550 
feet). Numberless smaller lakes and ponds, all 
rapidly drying up, break the surface of ime steppes 
and lowlands of Siberia ; while in the north, 
immense marshes cover the low grounds of Western 
Siberia. Many large lakes appear on the plateau of 
Tibet (Tengri-nor, Bakha) and on the hi^ plateau 
of the Selenga and Vitim (Ubsa-nor, Ikhe-aial, 
Kosogol, Oron ) ; and smaller lakes and ponds are so 
numerous that maps on a large scale are literally 
dotted with them. Three large lakes, Ui-rnia, Van, 
and Gokteha, and many smaller ones, lie on the 
highest port of the Armenian plateau ; whilst among 
the nnmerons lokes on the loiver plateau of Ana- 
tolia, Tuz Geul is the largest. On the Pacific 
slope of the great plateau, the great rivers of China 
and the Amur with its tributanes have along their 
lower courses some large oud very many smaU 
lakes, which seem like reservoirs where the im- 
rnense quantities of water carried down by these 
rivers during the summer rains is stored. The 
lakes Tun-ting, Po-yang, and Tai-hu, along the 
Yang-tse-kiang ; those along the former course of 
the Tower Hoang-ho ; and Lakes Kiri and Hang- 
ka on the Amur and Usuri, as well as numberless 
smaller lakes, fall under this category. 

Qeolo^.— Asia may be regarded as formed by 
the fosion of two ancient continents, Angar^and 
and GondwanaJand, separated till Tertiaiy times 
by a, midland sea now transformed into Alpine 
chains ; bnt these early continents were themselves 
formed by the fusion of ancient cores with younger 
peripherolCTowths— first Caledonian, and later ELer- 
oyniaD. Three persistent featuies, therefore, stand 

out, at all events from the Cambrian period a 

northern nucleus (in South Siberia), a southern 
nucleiu (in the Deccan), and a central depression,, 
in which sedimentation seems to have been practi- 
cally continuous, the site of the Tertiary Alpine 
folds. In the southern nucleus only the funda- 
mental rocks have been folded, and the newer 
— from the Upper Palaeozoic — lie on them 
horizontally and undisturbed except by faulting, 
the area haAing been land from at least the Car- 
boniferous period. In the north and west of the 
continent tlie sea had retreated during the De- 
voni^ period, except on the site of the Urals, 
which was occupied by a gulf the size of the 
preront Mediterranean ; and this area also shows 
; no important recent folding, though some moun- 
I tains have been ‘ elevated ’ from other causes — e.g, 
j tjie formation of tra^-like or troughdike faults. 

I lu central Siberia^ aa in the north -west oi the 
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Deccan, there have been great flows of lava. 
During the Jurassic period immense fiesh-water 
basins covered the plateaus, and left their ti aces 
in Jurassic coal-beds. Carboniferous deposits aie 
met with in Tuikestan, India, and Western Asia; 
while in Eastern Asia the numerous coal-beds of 
Manchniia, China, and the aichipelagoes are all 
Jurassic. The bioad intermediate belt of Mesozoic 
and later formations has been folded into a series 
of arcs— Iving east and west, and enclosing very 
slightly disturbed aieas; and these now form the 
mountain backbone fiom the Taunus to the Hima- 
layas, and even intiude into the ‘Pacific’ trend 
— e.g- following the direction of older folds in 
Buinm before resuming their normal direction in 
Java, &c. The island festoons of the east coast 
are due to similar causes, though the natuial 
coast line is probably due to simple faulting. The 
mountain chains lose above the Carbonifei ous, 
Triasaic, Chalk, and Jurassic seas wliich covered 
what aie now the lowlands and lower terraces of 
Asia ; but their upheaval has continued throughout 
these epochs, so that in the outer chains of Asia 
we see Carbonifei ous and younger deposits, up to 
Tertiary, lifted to great heights. It appears, how- 
ever, that while the ancient upheavals dating from 
the azoic epoch had chiefly the diiection from 
south-west to north-east, the more recent up- 
heavals of the Tertiary period have had a direction 
fr om north-west to south-east. 

What are now the lowlands of Asia must have 
been widely submerged hy the seas of the Tertia^' 
period, as also those of the Quaternary (postplio- 
cene) period. The Tertiary sea of Eastern Asia 
was broken by chains of mountains into many 
separate parts, straits and lagoons, while that of 
"V^stem Asia extended widely over what is now 
Southern Russia. The sea of the Quaternary 
period (glacial and post-glacial) no longer reached 
the plains of Central Asia, nor even the higher 
plains of Siberia. It covered the whole of the 
lowlands of North-western Siberia, as far as the 
50th degree of latitude, a broad gulf probably con- 
necting the Arctic Ocean with the Ar^-Ca^i^ 
Sea ; but there are no traces of it on high plains 
of Eastern Siberia,, which were only intersected hy 
several narrow elongated golfs of the ocean. The 
moistness that thus ensued permitted gltmieis 
(which are wanting now throughout the middle 
parts of Eastern Siberia and Mongolia) freely 
to accumulate, so that the whole of the upper 
plateau and its border-ridges were under a mighty 
ice-cap. Immense glaciers, like those of the Alps* 
and Jura, covered also the aipme regions. How 
far glaciation emended over tne plateau of Tibet 
andm China still remains unsettled. In Turkertan 
and Siberia, immense accumulations of loess fringe 
the alpine regions ; while in China they cover 
immense tracts, and are the most fertile r^ions 
of Aria. 

Many important changes in the distribution of 
land and water have been going on in Asia since 
the glacird period, and even during historic tim^ 
Since the Axal-Caspian Sea became isolated from 
the ocean, its demccation, as well as that of the 
numberless le^^ which dotted the surface of Asia 
during the Lacustrine (prwt-glacial) period, has pro- 
ceeded with a rapidity which may be guessed fiom 
the very rapid rate at wliich the process has been 
observed to go on in Siberia during rhe last hundred 
ears. All Asia bears unmistakable trac^ _ of 
aving been covered during the Lacustrine period 
-with numberless large and small lakes, which have 
now disappeared, not in conseq^uence of the action 
of man, hut in consequence of some general causes 
affecting the earth’s surface since the last glacial 
period. The process is still more accelerated hy the 
rapid npheavu* of the continent — ^the whole of the 


Arctic coast, as also most of that washed by the 
Pacific, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and parts 
of the Indian Ocean, bemg m a state of gradual 
elevation, while the few areas where traces of sub- 
sidence have been noticed are very limited. The 
influence of the desiccation of A^ has been felt 
even during historic tunes, and the migrations of 
the Urol- Altaians, Turks, and Mongols -will pro- 
bably be best explained if this change in the con- 
dition of Central Asia be taken into account ; while 
the same cLrcnnistance explains the nearly desert 
state of those regions which were the cradle of 
European civilisation. 

Volcanoes play an important port in Asia’s 
geology; more than 120 active volcanoes are known 
in Asia, chie^ in the islands of the south-east, the 
Philippines, Japan, the Kunles, and Kamchatka, 
and also in a few islands of the Sea of Bengal 
and Arabia, and of "Western Asia. Numerous 
traces of volcanic eruptions are found, not only 
in tiie same regions, but also in Eastern Tian-shan, 
in the north-western border-ridges of the high 
Siberian plateau, and in the souw-west of Aigw 
in Manchuria. Earthquakes ore frequent, ^peci- 
allv in Armenia, TuA:estan, and around Lake 
BaikaL 

3Itnerals.—AsisL is exceedingly rich in a great 
variety of mineral products. There are gold 
mines of great wealth in the Urals, the Altai, 
and Eastern Siberia ; and auriferous sands are 
found in Korea, Sumatra, Japan, and in the 
Caucasus Mountains. Silver is exti acted in 
Siberia; platinum in the Urals; coppei in Japan, 
India, and Siberia; tin in Malayia ; mercury in 
Japan. Iron ore is found in nearly all the monn- 
tamoua regions, especially in Asia Minor, Persia, 
Turkestan, India, China, Japan, imd Siberia ; but 
iron mining is still at a rudimentary stage. 
Immense coal-beds are spread oyer China and 
■the islands of the Pacific ( Hainan, J^anese 
Archipelago, Sakhalin), Eastern Siberia, Turkes- 
tan, India, Persia, and Asia Minor. They cover no 
less tba.n half a miUion square miles in China 
alone; but the extraction of coal is as yet ve^ 
limiteiL Graphite of very high quality is found in 
the Sayans and Northern Siberia The diamonds 
of India, the sapphires of Ceylon, the rubies of 
Burma and Turkestan, the topazes, beryls, &c. 
of the Urals and Neitohinsk, have a wide repute. 
Layers of rock-salt are -widely spread, and still 
more so the salt lakes and springs. The petroleum 
j wells of the Caspian shores, though still producing- 
20 per cent, of the world’s output, aie not prosper- 
ing, partly o^ving to the competition of the great 
oil-field woich runs from Burma through the Dutch 
East Indies into Borneo, When modem indnatiy 
shall spread over the gi-eat eastern continent, it 
will find at hand the best specimens and the- 
greatest variety of mineral products, although it 
will have to vanquish the obstacles opposed to 
their extraction by the diflBculties of access of the 
mountain tracts. ^ 

A variety of mineralsprings, some of them Muai 
to the beat waters of WWtem Europe, are widely 
spread over Asia. Those of Caucasus and Ti au s- 
balkalia already attract a munber of patients. 

Even Eastern Europe has quite a con- 
tinental climata Still more continental is the- 
climate throughout Asia, -with the exception of a 
part of its coast regions. On account of the im- 
mense area of Asia, great difference of climate are 


in -winter, and drier ; it include the pole of cold 
about Verkhoyansk, under 67“ 34' N. lat., which 


net with, End. uhorefore tJift metEoroiog^ists su.Daxvme' 
he continent into several climatic regions, (a) 
rhe provine of Western Siheria, purely continental, 
s very cold in the winter ana hot in summer- 

« ^ ■ r««i * j.^11 ATk'f.nl /»r%1^arr 
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is the coldest known spot in the whole world; 
each wind, whatever its direction, hnngs to it _a 
warmer air, and its average yearly temperature la 
no more than 2^ F., while that of January is 59 
below the freeai^-point of the Fahrenheit ^le. 
See the article Temperatuee. (c) The K^- 
chatka province, receiving much more rain t^n 
the pieeeding, is moister and more genial, (a) The 
Chinese have a cold winter, andT receive in tne 
snmmer the periodical rains due to the monsoons ; 
in Japan the climate is much the same, hnt inore 
moderate, (e) The Central-Asian ^plateau is char- 
acterised by an exceedingly dry climate, y®jy 
cold wintera, the cold being increased by its hemht 
above the sea-IeveL (/) The same exceedmg d^- 
ness of climate is met with in the Aral-C^pian 
lowland, with its scanty rains and depressingly hot 
summer ; and the same again is true ivith r^ard to 
the Arabian region and Mesopotamia, which to- 
gether mav he considered as an eastern continuarion 
of the Sahara, (h) The Mediterranean region, 
incladin^? Asia Minor, enjoys the best cJiinate, 
reasonalilv moist, and more moderate in its ex- 
tremes of temperature, (t) The valley of the 
Lower Indus, whose cUmate is dry and very hot, 
must he considered as a separat-e region ; while 
India, the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and Aus- 
tralasia have a tropical climate, characterised by 
abundant periodical rains, especially in the snmmer, 
and a limited range of temperatnra In wrinter 
Asia is abnormally cold except along the south 
coast, and in summer it is abnormally hot except 
along the east coast. South of the pole of cold, 
and modified by it, a pear-shaped area of very 
high pressure (30'5) results in winter in ont- 
flowin g w inds to every point of the compass {cf. 
the NW. monsoon oi China and Jap^) ; and 
similar local causes in North-west India, which 
is climatically isolated by the great Himalayan 
barrier, send a NW. monsoon over the Ganges 
valley. In summer a vast area of low pressure 
(29'7 ) from west of Arabia to east of the Gobi is 
associated with a general inflow of moist winds 
from all the snrronnding oceans, felt even in 
Poland, and marked by strong monsoons in Eastern 
and South-eastern Asia; and ^vithin this general 
inflow there is a special inflow to a focus of high 
temperature and low pressure in North- w'est India, 
mving WSW. monsoons to the Bombay coast, and 
SSW. monsoons to Bengal. 

Such a regime obviou my involves a most unequal 
distribution of rain. Winter rains may be ex- 
pected only where outflowing winds have passed 
over open sea — e.g. in Japan, Annam, Madras; 
and even in summer heavy rains are confined to 
the east of a line from Okhotek to Lhasa and south 
of the Himalayas. Across the coutinent from west 
to east, between 50“ N. and 60“ N., there is a belt 
of very useful rainfall, associated writh some >vinter 
snow ; and both north and sonth of this there is 
a narrower belt of less rainfall ; but the total 
annual fall for the mara of Central and South- 
western Asia is under 10 inches. In the monsoon 
region, however, no area east of the above line bos 
a lainfall less than that of London ; in the warmer 
latitudes and at the higher elevations large areas 
get from 60 to 80 inches ; and special areas have 
excessive falls — e.g. 100 inches on the Konkan low- 
land and 13 yards on the Assam hflla, where 25 
yards has been measured. 

Flora . — A single domain of vegetation stretches 
from Scandinavia to the Pacific, across the northcm 
ttalf of the Old World. Only a narrow strip of 
land along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, where 
tree vegetetion is represented only by two species 
ci dwaif willows, 2 or 3 inches high, and by 
ahrubs of the dwarf birch, is considered as a 
separate r^^on — tiie tundra region, which extends 


from the White Sea to the north-extern extremity of 
Asia. It is the true domain of lichens and mosses, 
•which clothe the deeply frozen ground ; hut in the 
few sheltered places where some boU has accum- 
ulated, we find hundreds of our common European 
flowering plants. The rem^der of Siberia is 
included in the European- Asiatic boreal domain. 
Forests cover these extensive tracts, both in the billy 
districts and in the marshy lowlands of W estem 
Siberia, and tbey consist of the same trees (pine, 
fir, larch, silver-fir, birch, xpen, and poplars ) with 
which we are familiar in Europe. Only the red 
beech, which even in Middle Europe does not 
advance farther east than Poland, does not pene- 
trate into Siberia ; and the oak does not cross the 
Ural, reappearing only on the south-eastern slope 
of the great "plateau. Generally, the differences 
from Europe are due to variations of species rather 
than of genera — e-g. of larch and fir among coni- 
fern Nevertheless, the forests of Siberia differ 
widely from those of Europe in the predominance 
of the larch, the rarity of the Scots pine, which 
grows only on the dner ground, and the very 
choiiaeteis of the trees, compelled to accommodate 
themselves to a harsh climate, and to a soil 
either stony or swampy. The underwood of 
the Siberian forests also offers a richer variety of 
species, and many a hush, now a favourite in our 
g^ens for its wealth of blossom {Piriw baccata, 
Mobinia caragana, Lormera tataHca and ccsmlea. 
Clematis, Ehodoaendron), has its home in the 
alpine tracts which border the great plateau on 
the north-west. On the meadows which coyer 
immense areas both on the lowlands and high 
plains, the vegetation, x a whole, differs but 
slightly from that of Extern Europe ; but it hx 
a very different appearance, on accoimt of the 
umnenso size reached by many grasses with hard, 
woody stems, and the luilliancy of their showy 
flowers. Peonies, aconites, gentians, xters, and the 
like, in the spring-time impart such a brightness 
to the meadows of the Baraha Steppe in Western 
Siberia, and still more of the high plains of Minn- 
smsk and Transbaikalia, x m^es our European 
meadows appeal* exceedingly tame in comparison 
"With those of Siherim Com grows freely tnrongh- 
ont 'the region, except in places having a grea/i 
altitude, 'vmere early frosts destroy the cropa 
Barley is cultivated even at Yakutsk, where it 
ripens rapidly during the hot summer, and under 
the greater amount of light received in these high 
latitudes. But fruit-trees, although they blossom 
every year, yield no fruits ; the late May frosts nip 
■fcheir blossom. 

This -wide vegetation-region, which occupies all 
Northern Asia, is bounded on the sontfi by a 
line traced roughly from the Blxk Sea to Lake 
Baikal, and thence to the Upper Amur and the 
Sea of Okhotsk. It boa not, nowever, the uni- 
formity it may he supposed to have from a glance 
at a geo-hotanic map. While the species freely 
spread from west to ext on the lowlands of Siberia, 
they spread quite x easily from south-west to north- 
east, both mong the high plains and the alpine 
-r egions which border ihe nigh plateau in the 
north-west, and over the plateau iteelf. "^ere- 
fore, even the Siberian flora is easily subdivided 
into several separate regions. Thus _ we see the 

stone pine spreading all along the highest parts 
of tiie north-west border -ridge of the high plateau, 
from the Alt^ to the Lena; we find tire same 
vegetation on the high plateau of the_ Kosogol 
am on the Vitim ; the vegetation of the high plaiM 
of the Altai offers features common to that of the 
high plains west of Lake Baikal ; and the 
iwlraliifn flora partakes of ■the charactere of the 
Gobi As soon x the Amur issues from the 
high plateau, we find on its b ank s the Chinese 
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E^id Japan^e flora under the same latitudes aa the 
purely Siberian flora in the Tveat. Finally, it 
appears from recent investigations that even about 
Lake Balkhash and at the foot of the Tian-shan we 
have remainders of a European-Siberion flora, which 
has maintained itself on me better-watered slopes. 

The next vegetation zone marked on our maps 
is that of the Steppes, which extends from the 
Steppes of South-ea'^tem Russia over the Aral- 
Caspian depression and the middle parte of the high 
plateaus of Western and Eastern Asia, includmg 
several separate desert-regions (the_ Han-hm, the 
Gobi, the dry interior parte of Arabia, Persia, and 
North-'westem India). This wide region ought to 
be divided in Central Asia alone into at least four 
sub-regions : the Aral-Caspian, the Tian-Shan, the 
Tibetan, and the Mongolian floras. The excessive 
dryness of climate gives to this region its character- 
istic aspect. Tree vegetation maintains itself only 
on the snow- covered mountains, wWch supply per- 
manent moisture to the soil, while on the drier 
southern slopes, the Steppe vegetation climbs up to 
the liniits or perennial snow. Only those bnshes 
prosper which, like the Artcha {Junipems paeudo- 
aabina) and Saksaul {Haloxylon Ammodtndran), 
have hardly any leaves, giving a dreary aspect to 
the Aral-Caspian Steppes and the base of the Tian- 1 
shan Mountains. The Steppes, the surface of the j 
high plateau, and even (during the spring) the dry 
deseits, are covered with a nch caipet of nutri- 
tions glass. The vegetation of the Steppes is re- 
duced to a few species, chiefly of Festuca, Stipa, 
Artemisia, and Salaola. In the dry regions of 
Arabia, the flom assumes a decidedly African 
character, owing to the presence of the gum -acacia 
and the date-palm. 

The flora of the region to the east of the high 
plateau, inclnding Chma, Mauchuria, and Japan, 
must be considered aa an East- Asiatic equivalent 
for the Mediterranean flora of Europe. Oak re- 
appears as soon as the eastern boi-der-ridge of 
the plateau is crossed. So also the walnut, the 
hazel, the lime-tree, the maple; while several 
new species of poplaie, willows, and many others, 
make their appearance. The forests, consisting of 
a most mixed vegetation, where southern species 
meet with northern ones, become really beautiful ; 
in Japan a variet}’ of species of pine, and the 
reappearance of the beech, add to their beanty. 
A nch underwood of lianas (ivies, wild vines, 
roses, and so on) renders the forests quite 
impassable, e^eciidly in the littoral region, 
which is submitted to the influence of the mon- 
soons. In the lower parts, rich prairies cover 
immense spaces ; the grass vegetation becomes 
luxuriant ; and in the virgin prairies of the Amur, 
man and horse are easily concealed by the 
stems of grassy of gigantic size. Rice and 
cotton are cultivated m the southern parts of 
the region. The gradual replacing of sonthem 

S jwies by northern permits the separation of the 
hinese flora from that of Manchuria and the 
Okhotsk UttoraL The Chino-Japanese flora shows 
affinities with North American, 

In Western Asia, the rich vegetation of the 
moister parts of Caucasus and the southern shores of 
the Caspian belongs to the Mediterranean flora of 
Europe. The beech is charactfristdc of the forests 
of this district, which besides contain all the trees 
of Southern Earope, The vine cmd several of our 
common fruit-trees, especially stone-fruit (plum, 
cher^, apricot, pear), used to be regarded as 
lonffmg originally to this part of the world. In 
its flora, Asoa Minor belongs to that region which, 
owing to its evergreen oak, laurel, olive-tree, myrtle, 
oleanders, rook-roses, &c., shows broadly a remark- 
able uniformity all ronnd the Mediterranean. 
Southern and Sonth-eastem Asia, with their 
38 


numerous lolands, display' the richest flora, which 
seems quite distinct riom the above, and extends 
as a separate domain of vegetation over India, 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and the archipelagos, 
and reaches Austi alia [ef. the Casnariiia in Java), 
The hot climate, and the great niiiouiit of the 
summer rams, with a relatively dry winter, contri- 
bute to the development of a* nca tropical vege- 
tation. Thanks to the abundance of moistuie, 
the higher parte of the region, particulaily the 
Himalayas, are clothed on their southern slopes 
with forests up to heights of 12,000 and 13,000 feet 
The vegetation of the higher hilly tracts is very 
like the European. Numbers of plants growing on 
the Himalayan summits are common to all Arctic 
regions, showing tbns the unity of floia of the Old 
Ti^rld at its issue from the glacial period Lower 
down, in the forest -girdle, pines, juniper, and 
yew-fn-ees are quite like their Enropean congeners. 
The Tndi».n cedai' or ‘ deodar ’ yields good timber — 
a rariiy in India, but cf. sal and teak — while in 
the underwood rhododendrons, growing sometimes 
90 feet high, at heights about 8000 feet above the 
sea, are noteworthy. 

In the lower parts of the region, and especially 
the neighhourhe^ of the sea-coasts, the tropiem 
vegetation reaches the variety and size of the 
American. Here the sugar-cane, the cotton-sfamb, 
and the indigo had their origin. The coconut- 
palm and the banyan-tree are the most striking 
feature of the coast vegetation. Ferns reach the 
size of large trees. The gigantic banyan, under 
whose branches hundreds of men can fine! a shelter, 
the screw-pine {Pandanus\ the indiarubber, and 
the red cotton trees gjow in immense forests ; and 
bamboos grow thick and high. 

In Borneo, Java, and tbe islands of the archipel- 
agos, the tropical vegetation is, in its broad feat- 
ures, the same as in India. The mountain-flora 
also is like that of the Eimalayas; rich forests 
clothe the volcanos np to their tops. The sa^- 
pahn, the hread-tree, imported ^from the South ^a 
IslandB, and the tamaxind, also imported, are largely 
cnlidvated, as also the coconut-palm and the 
sugar- palm. Oichids appear in their full variety 
and beauty. The swamps are covered with man- 
ures, or with the anomalous-looking Nma or 
Snsa-palm ; and pepp«, clove, and neaily ^ the 
spices are native to ttds region. 

It is easy to see from the above what a variety 
of useful plants Asia, according to some, has given 
to Europe. Wheat, barley, oats, and millet may 
come from Western Asia ; so also onions, radishes, 
peas, beans, spinach, and several other vegetables 
of our kitchen-gardens. Nearly all our fruit-trees 
have been assigned to the same origin, as apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, almond, pistacmo, and mul- 
berry-tree ; the raspberry and even lucerne have 
perhaps been imported from Asia to Europe. 

Fauna . — ^Nearly the whole of continental Eurasia, 
with cis- Atlas Africa, is considered as constitut- 
ing a single domain — the Paleearctic remon; and 
the immensity of this zoS-geographicaf region is 
easily accounts for bv the ease with which animals, 
especially birds, could spread over the vast mono- 
tonous plains and plateaus of Eurasia, and by the 
original continuity of Earope and North Africa — 
conditions adverse to similar commnnity in the 
Ashes. But this wide region can be easily sub- 
divided — e.g. into the Arctic r^on, which shswes 
ite characters -with Arctic regions generallv; the 
boreal, embracing the lowlands of IV^tern Siberia; 
the I^uiian, in the northern parts of the great 
plateau; aud the Central Asian. The fauna of 
Iberia is much like that of Eastern Europe, and 
would he still more like, were it not for the dis- 
appearance from Europe of several species still 
exuding in Sflieiia. It is the true habitat of all 
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fai-bearing animals, as the Iteor, wolf, fox, mblei, 
ennine, otter, beaver, common weasel, and sq^uirrel ; 
as also of the hare, the wild boar, the stag, the rein- 
deer, and the elk, all belonging to the European 
faunas, with the addition of several species common 
to the Arctic fauna. In Eastern Siberia, however 
— Le. in the northern parts of the high plateau — 
we find representatives of the fauna of Central Asia, 
which spread from the south-west (see Siberia). 
A further addition of Mongolian species is found 
on the lower plateau in Transbaikalia, where ^e 
fauna of the Central- Asian depression meets with 
that of Siberia. 

The Central- Asian plateau has a fauna of its own ; 
we find there the wild ancestors of several of onr 
domestic aTiimala — ^viz. the wild horse [Equus Prze^ 
walski), discovered by Przewalsld (Prejevalsky) in 
the Ala-shan Moontains, the wild camel and donkey, 
and the Capra cegargus, from which our common 
goat is descended. The yak, sev’eral species of 
antelopes, and the loebnck are characteristic of the 
Centrm- Asian fauna ; so also are the huge sheep 
{0ms argali and Ovis pohi), now disappearing, 
which found refuge in the wilder parts of the 
plateaus. In the Steppe region we find the same 
launa as in Siberia, with the addition of the tiger, 
which occasionally reaches Lake Zaisan, and even 
Lake Baikal, though India is its true home. The 
extreme south-west, from Arabia to Sind, comes 
with Africa, south of the Atlas, into Sclater’s 
Ethiopian region ; cf. the lion. 

The fauna of Tnn.TnTinftlH in China, Manchuria, and 
Japan difieia but little from the Siberiao. The 
dinerence is mainly notable with r^ard to the 
birds, among which the pheasants are richly re- 
presented. Several Indian species also penetrate 
within this region. The Caucasus has a fauna 
belonging to the Circnm-Me^temmean region, and 
it is worthy of notice that the bkon, which has 
now completely dis^peared from Europe (with 
the exception of the Byelovyezh forests in Western 
Hussia), is stiU found in the forests of Caucasus; 
there we find also the same abundance of phea- 
sants as on the Pacific littoral. The fauna of Asia 
Minor unquestionably belongs to the Circum- 
Mediterranean region, and includes representatives 
of the warm zone — ^vizL am a, 11 apes, which spread 
from Africa into Persia, the porcupine of Sonthem 
Europe, and the Genette (q.v.) or Genet. 

Southern and South-eastern Asia belong to a 
separate ‘Indian’ domain. The heights of the 
Hnnalayas have the fauna of the Tibet portion of 
the hi^n plateau ; but on their soutiiem slopes the 
fauna is purely Indian and Transgangetic, though 
a few Amcan species are found on tee plains of 
India and in the Deccan. As a whole^ the tropical 
fauna of Asia is richer than the African, and the 
American tropical fauna surpasses it only in the 
number of parrots and the f^ily of Picarise. It 
is characterised by the great number of carnivora, 
which find ready refuge in the jungles, and by the 
elephant, rhinoceros, wild bujETaio, r^ deer, many 
iong-arm^ apes and half-apes, vampires, genete, 
anda variety of serpents and crocodile ; while the 
bird fauna includes nearly ev^ order, and has 
many peculiar genera. East of Wallace’s Line the 
fauna is ‘ Australian ; ’ in Bali there were no opos- 
sums or cockatoos, and in Lombok there were no 
monkeys or woodpeckers. 

The fauna of Asia, as of Europe, has undergone 
notable changes since the glamol period. The 
mammote and hairy rhinoceros have disappeared, 
and their skeletons are buried in innumerable 
quantities in the great glacial deposits. So also 
cave-be^, tiger, wolf, and hyena. Even 
■witein historic times, several species of mam- 
ni^ such as the bison, have all but disappeared, 
while others are now to be found only m very 


small numbers in the wildest parts of the high 
plateau. 

Ethnography. — ^The aggregate population of Asia 
is estimated at 976 millions, being thus moie than 
one-half of the entiie population of the globe In 
comparison with the total area of Asia, this popnla- 
tion is nevertheless small, giving only an aveiage 
of 65 inhabitants per sq. m. It is, however, veiy 
unequally distributed, vaiying with the rainfall, 
the density in the monsoon aiea being prodigious. 
In India, over an aiea of c. 1,800,000 sq. ni , it 
averages neai'ly 180 per sq. m., reaching over 500 
in Oudh. In ‘China, over an area of c. 1,500,000 
sq. m., it averages 265 per sq. m., and reaches over 
500 in Fukien, 'Honan, and Hupeh ; while in Shan- 
tung it exceeds 700. On the contrary, seven-tenths 
of the continent have scarcely moie than fiom 3 
to 20 inhabitants per sq. m. ; and neaily one-tenth 
is almost quite unmhahited. 

Having been inhabited by man since the earliest 
period of the stone age, and having been moreover 
the theatre of so many migrations, Ama has but few 
hninan racra free from mixture with other races. 
Nevertheless, the hindrance to mnteal intercourae 
opposed by its mountains, and still more by its 
high plateaus and deserts, prevented the mingling 
of races and stems to such an extent os in Europe ; 
therefore we find now in Asia the greatest variety 
of ethnological types and languages. And distinct 
stems in the less accessible tracts, nnmheiing now 
bnt a few families, are sometimes the last remoin- 
deis of gieat races. Asia is essentially the home 
of the Mongol type, so widely distributed as to 
be dmded into l^orthem and Southern secondary 
races. It bad its area of cbaracteiisation on the 
centi-al and eastern plateaus, while a somewhat 
similar round-headed ‘Alpine’ type arose on the 
wesbem plateaus. The northern lowlands wei-e 
occnpied by a relatively fair, long-headed ‘ Pioto- 
Noraic’ (Hoddon) type, and the Tuiki of the 
Altai and the Finno-Ugrians from the Upper 
Yenisei probably represent inteimaniage of Pioto- 
Nordic and Alpine types. The southern lowlands 
were occupied by a dark, long-headed ‘Proto- Aryan’ 
or ‘Melano- Indian’ (Denflcer) type, represented 
by the Dravidas, who were flanked by maritime 
Indonesians of the monsoon islands and coast- 
lands. The dry heat of the western interior gave 
I the Assyroid and Arab type, and Indo- Afghans 
occupied the eastern part of this dry interior and 
the western part of the monsoon interior. The 
west-central area of the continent seems to have 
been the home of a family of Aiyau languages, 
obviously akin to Sanskrit and Zend (of which 
we have the archaic forms preserved), and at 
least equally akin to LitUnaman and some other 
European languages (of which we have no 
archaic forms preserved ). Meyer believes that these 
Aryan-speaking people did not disperse from the 
Turan basin till c. 2900 B.C, Some of them cer- 
tainly introduced the horse into Babylon c. 1900 
B c., and others seized the pasture-lands of the 
Punjab c. 1700 B.o. It is inconceivable to a geo- 
grapher that the ‘ Aryan’ home was in an aiea 
showing such extraordinary poverU' of native floiu. 
and native fauna as Scandinavia (Penka). 

In further , subdivision according to language ; 
The Caucasian race embraces ( 1 ) tribes and stems 
»in Caucasus (Georgians, Lezghians, Ciicassians. 
&c.); (2) the Semitic branch, partly mixed with 
others, and subdivided into nortnern and southern ; 
it comprises the Jews and the Arabs ; and (3) the 
Tndo-Arj'an branch, containing (a) the Indians, 
whose Jangnagea, besides Hindi, spoken in Central 
India, inchide several spoken in Koabmir a.nd the 
Punjab, Hindustani or Urdu, Sindhi, Marathi, 
Bengali, and Assami ; (6) the Iranians (Persians, 
Tajiks, and Zendo-Afghaus, Kurds, and OBsetuaDs) ; 
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and (c) the Armenians. To these must be added The mass of Noi-thern Asia— steppe, taiga, and 
the itusaians and otiiei Europeans. tundra — is occupied by Mongolo-TiirKi or ‘Mongolo- 

The Mongolian race embraces three gieat lin- Tatai ’ people.s, except for the Palsensiatics or Hy- 
giiistic families: (1) the Mongolo-Tiirki (Ural- perboreans of the extieme north-east (Elskinio, 
Altaic) of the great lowland, in which Japanese Tchuhtchi, Koiiak, Yukaghir, Amu), and the 
and Korean stand apait, but all the lest — from Kussians W’ho have spread along the Trans-Sibe- 
Finland to Manchuna, and from the Yakuts to rian line The Tuiigusea noitb of the Amur, eg. 
the Kiighizes — aie typically agglutinating, wdtli the Lamuts, have their Mongol type modified hy 
shifting postfixes; (2) the Tibeto-Indo- Chinese, of the Hyperboieans; those south of the Amur, e.g. the 
the great plateau and its monsoon edge, in which Manchus, are being absorbed by the Chinese. The 
phonetic decay has reduced an originally agglutin- Yaknts are the northern representatives of the old 
ating order into typically monosyllabic languages, Altaian-Turki stock, as the Samoyads are of the old 
toned and isolating; and (3) the untoned, out Yeniseian Finno-Ugrian stock, while the Kiigbiz- 
moie or less agglutinating ‘Oceanic’ family of Kazaks (Cossacks, ‘Riders’) represent the western 
the Malayo-Polynesia area. movement of the Turkis. The name Tatar is 
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wrongly applied to these Turki peoples, for the Behqions — Since the dawn of history, Asia has 

real Tatar were pure Mongolians (easterns), and been the birthplace of religions which spread all 
the Turkis have neen so much modified by long over the continent and the other parts of the world, 
contact with (western) Caucasic peoples that they The four great religions which are professed by the 
remain distinctively Mongol only in their Ural- great majority of mankind — the Jewish, Buddhist, 
Altaic ^eech — e.g. the Magyars and Finns. Christian, and Mohammedan — had their ormjn in 

The iJravidian race, which formerly peopled all Asia, where they grew np under the influence 
India, is now reduced to the mountain tracts of of still older reliriona— the ^bylonian and that 
the interior and to Southern India, and is repre- of Zoroaster — ^both also of Asiatic origin. Mnlti- 
sented hy ( 1 ) the Dravidas proper, inclnding the tudes of new sects, or religions, mingled together, 
Tamuls, Telmgas, Canarese, and other smaller and _ exercising Mnence upon one another, are 
stems; (2) the Kolarian tribes; and (3) the Sin- continually growing on the soil of Asia. At 
galese, whose language — ^Elu — ^must he considered, present the mhahitants of ^ia belong chiefly to 
however, as quite separate. the Buddhist religion, which — inclusive of the 

The Negritos are now found only in the less followers of Lamaism^ the moral philosophy of Con- 
accessible forests of tlie interior of Malacca, and fucins, and the teachmgs of Lao-tse, who all accept 
on the Philippine and Andaman Islands. more or less the BuWhiat ritual — has probably 
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from 500 to 560 millions of followers — i.e. nearly 
one-third of mankind. The old faith of Hinduism 
has no less than 217 millions of folioweis in India. 
Most of the inhabitants of Western Asia, as also 
of pait of Central Asia, follow the religion of 
Islam ; they may nnniber about SO millions. Tlie 
Christiana number nearly 29 millions in Aiinenia, 
Russian Asia, and India. Many of the Ural- 
Altaians continue to iiiaiiitaiD their ancient faith 
— Shamanism — though a number of them are 
nominal followers of the BuddliLst or the Christian 
religion. J ews are scattered mostly in W estern and 
Central Asia. A few fire -worshipers — Guebies 
or Parsi — in the west of India and Persia, are the 
sole remnant of the once widespread religion of 
Zoroaster ; while vestiges of Sabaeisni are found 
amidst the Gesides and Sabians on the Tigris. 

Civilisation . — Together with Egypt, Asia contri- 
buted greatly to the present European civilisation ; 
but, owing to many circumstances, partly physical 
and partly historical, the development of Asia pro- 
ceeded on independent lines, and, as a whole, it 
may be considered os behind the civilisation of 
Europe. The current of civilisation, which formerly 
moved from Asia to Europe, returns now from west 
to east — nnhappily, too often in its worst shape, 
that of conqnest. Many a civilisation Avbich grew 
up, either in South-western Asia or on the northern 
slope of the great plateau, has been swept away by 
invasions of less civilised half-nomads. At present 
one finds in Asia all varieties of civilisation — 
the primitive tribes of Noith-eastem Siberia, the 
confmerations of nomadic shepherds, and ^eat 
nations in possession of a common stock of national 
cMtoms, beliefs, and literature, like China; the 
tribal stage; the ‘compound family,’ forming the 
real basis of China’s social organisation ; the nirol 
community, both of the Indian (also East Euro 
pean) and Mussulman tyi>e ; the loose aggregations 
of Tclmktcliis, having no mlera, and no leligion 
beyond the worship of forces of nature, but pro- 
fessing with regain to one another principles of 
morality and mutual support often forgotten in 
higher stages of civilisation j and (till of late) 
despotic monarchies, with a powerful clergy. So 
also in economic life. Whik the tribes of the 
north-e^t find their means of subsistence exclu- 
sively in fishing and hunting with the simplest 
implements, among which stone weapons have not 
yet quite disappeared, and the tribes of Central 
Asia carry on pninitive cattle-breeding and lead a 
half - nomadic life, others are agriculturists, and 
have brought irrigation (in Turkestan) to a degree 
of Mrfection hardly known in Europe. 

I^olitical Conditions . — Viewed in its broad 
features, universal history appears as a long record 
of the mutual intercourse of Asia and Europe, 
and of struggle between them. While the coun- 
tries beyond the great plateau entered but quite 
recently within the domain of western history, ^ose 
on its Mediterranean slope have never ceased to 
exercise a powerful influence on Europe. At the 
very davra of written history— that is, for^ cen- 
turies before our era — the great Akkadian empire 
influenced the inhabitants of the coast of 
the Mediterranean. Later on the Phoenicians ex- 
uded their authority over Northern Africa and the 
Sea ; the Persians modified the development 
of EOTptj and at a very remote epoch, the date of 
cannot be yet ascertained, an oasis of high 
mnhsarion, grown up at the base of the Altai 
Mountain^ spr^ Itself to the west over Northern 
Jwgpft On the other hand, as soon as Greece, 
y**™ tod torrowed so much from Asia, brought 
to such a pitch as to become the 
of :^nq>ean oulturei she tried to extend her 
7i empires of Western Asia. 

Aiexanass' ef Maeedon poshed his conquests as far 


asTuikestan ; and later on Rome conquered Western 
A&ia But the Greek and Arabian civilisation in 
Central Asia decayed undei the laids of Mon- 
golian tribes ; the Roman enipiie was absorbed 
by the East, and fell into decay at the very con- 
fines of Asia, on the shores of the Bosporus ; the 
Aisacides and Sassanides of Persia repulsed the 
Roman aggi'ession and conquered Roman piovinces, 
while it was to mass movements fi-om Asia into 
Europe that the great migrations of the first 
centuries of our era were due Ural- Altaians 
migrated to the Urals, and thence to Hungary, 
Other Turanians — the Meivs, the Alans, the Avars 
— penetiated into Em ope from the south-east; 
Mongols abandoned their lapidly desiccating pla- 
teaus, and invaded the Russian plains ; the Arabs, 
followmg the south coast of the Mediterranean, 
invaded Spain ; and the empire of the Osmanlis 
arose on the rnuis of the Eastern Roman empire. 
By these invasions Asia ai rested the free develop- 
ment of Europe, and compelled the Germanic, 
Gallic, and Slavonic federations to gather into 
powerful states of the Roman monaichical type. 

A new epoch in European history began after 
the development of European navigation, when 
Porti^ese ships, rounding the Cape, founded the 
first European colonies in India. They were soon 
followed by the Spaniards, the Dutch, the French, 
the Danes, and the Britmh, all endeavouring to 
seise the richest colonies in Asia ; while Russia, m 
the course of a few centuries, conqneied and partly 
colonised the beat parts of the immense flat 
prairies and forest -lands on the north-western 
slope of the high plateau, and crossing its nanow 
extremity in the noith-east, reached the Pacific. 
Great Britain established herself in India, and 
expelling thence her competitoi-s from all but a 
few spots on the sea-ooost, still held by Portuguese 
and French, she took possession of the whme of 
the peninsula, and extended hei powera over the 
western parts of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
The Dutw have under theii dominion most of 
the East India Islands. Spain lost the Philippines 
to the United States, and sold the Caxolines and 
the Ladrones or Mariannes to Germany. These 
German islands are now under Japanese mandate. 
Fr^ce has consolidated its power in Indo-China. 
China, till the war with Japan in 1894-95 regarded 
as the third power in Asia (after Britain and 
Russia), has sunk into a subordinate place ; Japan 
is now the foremost native Asiatic power, especially 
since the war with Russia in 1904-6. Most Emo- 
pean nations have, like Japan, intrigued and bullied 
for leases and concessions m China. Turkey, since 
the Great War almost a pmely Asiatic state, has 
lost much even in Asia ; Arab states have become 
independent or been placed under French and 
British mandates. 

Produce . — The amount of cereals — lioe, millet, 
wheat, barley, oats, &c. — supplied by the rich 
corn-fields of China, Indo-China, Japan, and even 
Turkestan, may he beat judged by the density 
of population in the better-watered parts of these 
countries, aud by the rapidly increasing amounts 
of grain exported, especially frpm India ; while in 
Southern Siberia, the Altai, and the Middle Amur, 
Russian settlers raising wheat, i-ye, oats, barley, 
melons, &c. on the virgin soil of the prairies have 
enjoyed a welfare hardly known in Russia In the 
raising of (mtton India stands next to the United 
States,’ while Bokhara and Transcaucasia have 
supported about half of the cotton industry of 
Russia. Tea is a very important crop in India, 
Sonthern China, and Ceylon ; and coffee is im- 
portant in the Dntch Inmes and in India. The 
silkworm culture is widely spread in Asia Minor, 
Peraia, Turkestan, India, China, and Japan. The 
sugar-cane is largely raised in Southern and South- 
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eastern Asia. Oleaginous plants, indigo and other | 
dye plants, ]ute, spices, the cinchona-tree, and j 
opinm-prodncing plants are extensively cultivated ; j 
as also fruit-trees in Western Asia and Turkestan. 
The coconut-palm, the bread-tree, gutta-percha, and 
plantation rubher are also giown to a great extent 
m tropical Asia ; ivliile many of oni most valuable 
species of timber came on^ally from Asia, and 
are still imported thence to Euiope. 

On the steppes and plateaus of interior Asia, 
numberless herds of horses, homed cattle, and 
sheep furnish all the necessaries of life to the 
nomad or half- nomad Mongolian inhabitants of 
these regions, and supply the European tiade 
with a large propoition of their hides, wool, and 
tallow. The forests of the far north and north-east 
afford the means of existence to nomad hunters, who 
find, however, severe competitors in the Siherian 
(Hussian) peasants. Both supply the trade with 
rich furs ; while the rivers of Siberia and Manchuria | 
provide food for the nomad Ostiaks, Gols, and Ghil- 
yaks. And finally, the Behring and Okhotsk Seas 
of the Northern Pacific, and their islands, supply 
the civilised world with some of the finest furs. 

Ways of Communicaiioti. — The plateaus, the 
deserts, and the mountainous regions of Asia, 
thickly clothed with impenetrable forests and 
intersected by deep gorges and valleys, are so 
many obstacles to the communication between dif- 
ferent parts of the continent. The roods of Asia, 
except those of Chma and India, and a few main 
lines elsewhere, are mostly mere footpaths or tracks 
marked in the deserts, with wells far apart, and 
bleached with the hones of camels. Caravans of 
camels are therefore the chief means of transport 
for goods and travellers in the interior ; donkeys, 
yaks, and even goats and sheep aie employed* in 
ciosBiug the high passages of the Himalayas ; lioises 
ore the usual means of transport in many parts of 
China and Siberia, and in the barren tracts of the 
north the reindeer, and still farther north the dog, 
ore made use of. Fortunately, the great rivers 
of Asia provide water communication over im- 
mense distances. The deep and broad streams of 
China, allowing heavy boate to penetrate far into 
the interior of the country, connect it with the sea; 
a brisk traffic is carried on along these arteries. In 
Siberia, the bifurcated rivers supply a water-way 
during summer not only north and south on their 
lower courses towaids the Arctic Ocean, but also 
west and east on their upper courses ; thus a gi-eat 
line of water communication crosses Siberia, and 
is, with but a few intermptions, continued in the 
east by the Amui, navigable for more than 2000 
miles. In the winter the rivere and plains of 
Siberia become excellent loads for sledges, on 
which goods are still chiefly tiansported. 

Railways have but lately begun to make their 
appearance in Asia ; but in India they already 
have_ a total len^h of about 40,000 miles. 
Russia, too, has spread her lailways right acioss 
.^ia to the shores of the Pacific. The Tians- 
Siberian line, fed vid Ekaterinburg from Leningrad 
and md Zlatoust from Moscow, connects by Khar bin 
with Vladivostok and Fuaan (for Japan), and with 
Hankow and Shanghai, while Turkestan is linked 
up to Orenbu^, the Caspian, the Afghan frontier, 
and (by Semipaiatinsk) the Siberian line The 
total distance from Ijeningiad. to Peking by the 
Trans-Siberian Railw^ is about 6000 nnles — ^Le. 

than that from London to Bombay vid the 
Suez CanaL There are railways longer or shorter 
in Japan, Siam, &c., the Klgrim Line from 
^eppo, and the ‘Baghdad’ Line, being specially 
important. AJl the chief ports in the south and 
south-east of Asia are in regular steam com- 
munication with Europe and the United States. 
The northern route from Europe to Siberia, by the 


Aictic Ocean and Kara Sea, is only practicable for 
a few weeks in the year. 

Leningrad IS connected by telegrapli vitU Vladi- 
vostok, while another branch, crossing Tui ke'>tan 
and Mongolia, inns on to Tashkent, Peking, and 
ShangliaL Constantinople is connected with Bom- 
bay, Madias, Singapore, Saigon, Hong-Kong, and 
Nagasaki in Japan ; Singapore stands in telegraphic 
cominuDication with Java and Port Darwin in Ans- 
tralia ; and Odessa is connected by wire with Tiflis in 
Caucasus, Teheran, and Bombay. "Wireless stations 
have been established in many parts of Asia. 

Trade. — Notwithstanding the difficulties of eom- 
unmication, a brisk trade is cairied on between the 
different parts of Asia. India, China, and Japan 
are much the most important ai eas. 

Hitherto Asia has supplied Euiope chiefly with 
raw materials — ^gold, silver, petroleum, teak and 
I a variety of other wood, furs, raw cotton, silk, 

I wool, t^ow, and so on ; with the products of 
her tea, coffee, and spice plantations ; and with a 
yearly increasing amonnt of wheat and other grain, 
^team-indnsbry in Asia already threatens to rival 
European manufacture. Indian cottons of £nro- 
pean patterns and jnte-stnffs compete with those 
of Lancashire and Dundee^ Several of the petty 
trades earned on in India, China, Japan, Asia Minor, 
and some parts of Persia have been brought to so 
high a perfection that the silks, printed cottons, 
carpets, jewellery, and cutlery of particular districts 
far surpass in their artistic taste many like produc- 
tions of Euiope. Japan supplies Europe with thou- 
sands of small articles — applications of Japanese art 
and taste to objects of European household furniture. 

Asia^ Central. This term is often loosely 
applied to regions of greater or less extent in the 
interior of Asia, but geogr^hers urge that the 
name should he strictly confined to the territory 
(Eastern Turkestan, Tibet, &c.) lying between the 
Altai Mountains on the north and tlie Hiinala^'as 
on the south, the Pamir on the west and Cliina 
Proper on the east. Eiissian Centred Asia was a 
division of the empire outside that area — east of 
the Caspian Sea and round the Aral Sea and Lake 
Balkhash. It comprised, with part of what used to 
he called Siberia, Russian annexations in Turkestan. 
It was divided into the Steppes (provinces of Akmo- 
linskjSemipalatinskjTurgai, Uralsk) and Turkestan 
provinces of Semirechensk, Sir-Daria, Amu-Daiia, 
^markand, Ferghana and Transcaspia; and the 
vassal states of Khiva and Bokhara). In 1^20-21 
the Moscow government set up the Kirghiz re- 
public (the Stepps with part of TranscEispia and 
Astrakhan ) and the Turkestan republic, as Russian 
federal stotes ; and Khorezm (Khiva) and Bokhara 
became independent soviet republics in alliance 
with Russia The redistribution of these territories 
13 described at Turkestan. See also Asia, 
Siberia, Khokand, &c. 

Asia go? a* town of north Italy, 22 miles N. of 
Vicenza, on a ridge, capital of the Sette Comnni 
(see Vicenza). It fell into the hands of the 
Anstrians, 30th May 1916, but was recovered by the 
Italians a few weeks later. Pop. (commune) 6500. 

Asia minor (Asia the Less, as distinguished 
from Asia in the widest extent) is the n^e usnaBy 
given to the western peninsular projection of Ama, 
forming the main part of what was left of Turkey 
after the Great War. The name is not very 
ancient ; originally the Greeks seem by_ Asia to 
have meant only the western part of Asia Minor 
around Ephesus, but with their geographical know- 
ledge, the scope of the name Asia gradually 
widened. The late Greek name for Asia Minor 
is Anatcdia — AnaioU, ‘the East,’ whence is 
formed the TuTkish AnadAli. The eastern bound- 
aiy, somewhat artificial, is a line from the Gulf 
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of Skanderoon to the Upper Euphrat^, and thence 
to a point east of Trehizond. The area of the 
peninsnla exceeds fH0,000 sq. m. It constitutes 
the "ffeBtern prolongation of the iiigh tableland 
of Armenia, with its border mountain- ranges. 
The interior consists of a great plateau, or rather 
series of plateaus, rising in gradation from 3500 to 
4000 feet, Avith bare steppes, salt plams, marshes 
and lakes; the structure is volcanic, and there 
are several conical mountains, one of which, the 
Erjias-dagh (Argoeus), with two craters, attains a 
height of 13,000 feet, towering above the plain of 
l^isarieh, which has itself an elevation of between 
2000 and 3000 feet. The platean is bordered _ on 
the north by a long train of parallel mountains, 
4000 to 6000 feet high, and cut up into groups 
by cross valleys. Tliese mountains sink abroptly 
down on their north side to a narrow strip of coast ; 
tbeir slopes towards the interior are gentler and 
bare of wood. Similar is the character of the 
border ranges on the south, the ancient Taurus, 
only that they are more continuous and higher, 
being to the north of the Bay of Skanderoon 
10,000 to 12,000 feet, and farther to the west 8000 
to 9000 feet. The west border is intersected by 
numerous valleys opening upon the Archipelago, 
to the northern part of wmch Mounts Ida and 
Olympus belong. Between the highlands and the 
sea lie the fertile coast-lands of the Levant, Of 
the rivers the largest is the KizU Innak (Halys), 
which, like the Yeahil Innak (Iris) and the 
Sakaiia (Sangarins), flows into the Black Sea; 
the Sarahat (Hermns) and Meinder (Mseander) 
flow into the iSgean. See Asia. 

The elimatt has on the whole a south- European 
character ; hut a distinction must he made of four 
regions. The central plateau, nearly destitute of 
wood and water, has a hot climate in summer, and 
a cold in ivinter ; the south coast has mild winters 
and scorchiug summers ; while on the coast of the 
iEgean there is the mildest of climates, with a 
magnificent vegetation. On the north side the 
climate is not so mild, hut the vegetation is most 
luxuriant. 

In point of natural history, Asia Minor forms 
the transition from the continental character of the 
East to the maritime character of the West. The 
forest-trees and cultivated plants of Europe are 
seen mingled with the forms characteristic of 
Persia and Syria. The central platean, which is 
barren, has the character of an Asiatic steppe, 
more adapted for the flocks and herds of nomadic 
tribes than for agricalture ; while the coasts, rich 
in all European products, ^e fruits, olives, wine, 
and silk, have quite the character of the south of 
Europe, which on Ibe warmer and drier south coast 
sliades into that of Africa. 

The inhabitants oonsist of the most various 
peoples. The Osmanli Turks are spread over the 
whole country ; allied to these are the Turkomans 
and Yuruks, speaking a dialect of the same language. 
The latter are found chiefly on the tableland, lead- j 
ing a nomadic life ; there are also hordes of nomadic 
Kurds. Among the mountains east of Trehizond 
are the robber tribes of the Laz^. 

The Greeks and Armenians were the most progres- 
ri)|e elements in the population, and had most of 
the trade ; while the Greeks monopolised the profes- 
sions, the ownership of the laud had largely passed 
into the bands of Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. 
During and after iJie World War, however, the 
Turks systematically massacred and expelled the 
Armmiians and Greeks from Asia hlinor, and there 
‘W9A a cmnpulsory exchange of population with 
Cbeeceu See Abmb:hia, Greece {History)^ Turkey 

In aarient times the divisions were Pontus, 
Pafilibgm:^ Ktiiynia, in the north; Mysia, 


Lydia, Caria, in the west ; Piaidia with Pam- 
pliylia, and Cappadocia, in the south ; and Galatia 
with Lycaonia, and Phrygia, in the centre. Many 
of the .£gean islands belong geographically to Asia 
Minor. 

Here, especially in Ionia, was the early seat of 
Greek civilisation, and here were the countries 
of Phrygia, Lycia, Caria, Paplilagonia, Bithynia, 
Lydia, Pamphylia, Isauria, Cilicia, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, &C., with Troy, Ephesus, Smyrna, and many 
other great and famous cities. Here, fioni the 
obscure era of Semiraniis (abont 2000 years B C.) 
to the time of Osman (about 1300 A.D.), the greatest 
conquerors of the world contended for supiemacy ; 
and here took place the wars of the Medes and 
Persians with the Scythians ; of the Greeks with 
the Persians ; of the Homans with Mithradates and 
the Parthians ; of the Aiabs, Seljnks, Mongols, 
and Osmanli Tniks with the Byzantine empire. 
Under the Turks the country sank into lamentable 
decay. Two railways start from Smyrna ; the 
Anatolian railway runs from the Bosporus to 
Konieh (640 miles); thence German financiers, in 
spite of political difficulties and national jealousie^ 

B erfected (from 1903) a scheme foi continning this 
me to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf — a scheme 
which Britain took np. 

See Kingelake’s ECthen (1844), and works by W. J. 
Hanulton (18^), Burnaby (1877), Mn Stevenson (1881 ), 
Cochran (1887), Sir W. ^msay (1890-1917), Hogarth 
(1896-1910), Hawley (1918) ; books cited at Tubxey and 
the map there. See ^o EQttites. 

Asiatic Society^ Royal, was founded in Lon- 
don in 1823 for the mvestigation of arts, science, 
and literature in relation to Asia, and incorporated 
societies in Bombay, Madras, Ceylon, and Hong- 
kong. The society pnblishea a valuable Journal, 
and bas promot^ valuable books and transla- 
tions. Aiaiatic Society of Bengal bad been 

founded in 1784. The Dutch Colonial Society in 
Java dates from 1779, the German Oriental Society 
from 1845, two French societies from 1821 and 18^ 
respectively, and the American one at Boston from 
1842. Japan has a cognate society at Tokio. 
Aslnius. See Pollio. 

Asio. See Owl. 

Astr, an Arabian imamate on the Red Sea, 
between Yemen and the Hejaz. A Turkish sanjak 
till 1914, then indep^dent, it became in 192^26 
a vassal state of Nejd, its territory reduced to a 
coast strip about Jizan and Abu Arish and the 
Farsan iBlands, and in 1930 was annexed ontright. 

Asirgarh, a strong fortress in the Nimar 
division of the Central Provinces, stands on an 
isolated mountain of the Satpura range, 850 feet 
above the base and 2283 above the sea. It was 
twice taken by the Britdah — in 1803 and 1819. 
Askalon. See Ascalon. 

Aske, Robert. See Piloriuage of Grace 
ASkerc* Anton (1856-1012), Slovene poet, ivrote 
ballads and romances. 

Aa lcew, Anne, Protestant martyr, was born of 
gentle parentage near Grimsby, Lincolnshire, in 
1521. Early embracing the views of the Reformers, 
she was tnmed out of doors by her husband, a 
zealous Roman Catholic. On this she went np to 
London to sue for a separation ; but in 1545 she was 
arrested on a charge of heresy, and was examined 
by the Bishop of London and others on the doctrine 
of transubatantiation. After farther examination 
and torture by the rack, she was burned at the 
stake, in Smitiifleld, July 18, 1546. 

ABbliab^, or ‘Eshq Abad (Poltoratak), pro- 
visional capital of Turkmenistan, ou the Trans- 
Caspian Railway, 350 miles BE. of Kraanovodsk. It 
was occupied by the Russians in 1881. Pop. 64,000. 
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As kja ( Ice, , ‘ basket ’), ^le lai gest volcano in Ice- 
land, rises out of the vast Odslthahratin lava-desei't, 
near the centre of the eastern half of the island, in 
65“ N. lat. and 16“ 45' W. long. Its vast crater is 
over 23 sq. m. in area, and about 17 miles round. 
Almost circular, it lies at a depth of over 700 feet 
■within a mountain built up, by a distinctly marked 
series of lava-flows, round a volcanic vent, to a 
height of 4633 feet above the sea. Great volumes 
of steam are belched forth from numerous rifts and 
vents, and the whole surface is a chaos of rugged 
lava-floods, except in the SE., where there is a 
hot-water lake 5 miles in circumference, and a 
tract covered •with pumice ejected in 1875. This 
great eruption first called general attention to 
Askja ; but the traces of innumerable earlier erup- 
tions are found in the walls of the crater, where the 
divisions aie marked by the layers of red, slag-like 
lava, which time after time has formed the surface. 
Most of the lava in 1875 found an outlet, not from 
the crater, but some miles to the NE., wheie a bed, 
20 miles long and 7 broad, now lies. 

Asklepios. See .^sculafiuts. 

Askri^g, a Yorkshire tonrist-resort in Wensley- 
dale, 24 miles W. of Northallerton. 

Asmara, capital of Ei iti-ea ; pop. 22,000. 

Asmode'lis, or Asmo'DEUS (Heb. Aschmedai, 
‘the destroyer’), a demon mentioned in the later 
Jeivish writings. In the book of Tobit he 
loves Sara, daughter of Raguel, and destroys in 
succession her seven husbands ; hence. La modem 
times, lie is jocnlaily spoken of as the destroying 
demon of matrimoniu happiness. In the Talmud, 
Asmodeus is descnbed as the prince of demons, and 
is said to have driven Bolomon from his kingdom. 
His real origin may perhaps be traced to the Aeshma 
da&va, one of the evil demons of the ancient Persian 
religion. ^ Le Sage has given him a pei-manent place 
in hterature by his novd, Le Diahlt Boitmx. 
AsmonaB'ans. See Maccabees. 

Asni^reSj & town and pleasure-resort of France, 
in the department of Seine, on the left bank of the 
Seine, a NW. suburb of Paris ; pop. (1031) 63,654. 

Asnykj Ad.au (1838-97), Polish lyric and 
dramatic poet, author of the cycle of sonnets Over 
the Depths, and other philosophical poems. 

Aso'ca {Saraca indica), an Indian tree of the 
LeguminosjE, family CsesalpiniacesB, remarkable 
for the beauty of its red and orange flowers. The 
leaves are abruptly pinnate, shining, and very bean- 
tifnl. It is often mentioned in In^an poetry, and 
is connected also in various ways with Hindu 
mythology. 

A^OkOf an Indian Mng, has been called the 
'Buddhist Constantine,’ ha'ving organised Buddhism 
as the state religion. He was the grandson of 
Chondragnpta or Sandrocottns (q.v. ). He began 
to reign in 264 B.C. as king of Magadha or Bihar. 
Adoka became a zealous convert to Buddhism about 
267 B.O., and in 244 he convened the third of the 

S eat Buddhist councils at Patna. Throughout 
3 kingdom and the conquered pro-vinces he 
published -the gmnd principles of -the faith; and 
the fourteen eucts by which these sermons were 
preached are stfll found graven de^ on piUars, 
caves, and rocks from Peshawar nud Kathiawar to 
Orissa, in the Indo-Blactrian charaoteor (see Alpha- 
bet). Hi s civil organisation and administration 
of justice were also admirable. He died about ^3 
B.G. See Vincent A Smith, Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor (1901 ; rewr. and enl. 1921) ; Rh-ys Davids, 
Buddhist India (1903) ; Buddhism, and India. 

As'olO} an ancient walled and turreted city of 
Veuetia, commanding from the hills a noble -view 
over the plains to Venice, 35 miles to the S£. ; it 


has memories of Caterina Comaro, queen of C!vprus, 
of CanovA, ami of Robert Browning, ■who celebrates 
the place in his Asolando. Pop. 7 000 

Asp (Gr. Aspzs), a name loosely applied (1) to 
the Vipera Aspis of Southern Europe, and other 
species of Vipera. ( 2 ) Cleopatra’s asp to which allu- 
sion is so often made, was most probably the amaU 
Vzpera hcisselq%iistii or homed "viper. (3) It la 
equally impossible and nnuecessory to determine 
with certainty the exact significance of the biblical 
word ‘ asp. ’ Several species of "vipers occur in 
Palestine, but the context would m some cases 
su gg est the Egyp'tian jinggler’s snake, Naja haje. 
(4) Another form, which is nearly aUied to the 
T-nHiB.Ti cobra da capeUo {Naja tnpudians), is, hke 
the latter, very venomons, and has also the habit 
of dilating 'the loose skin of its neck. It has been 
long known, and seems to be often referred to 
under the "titles a^is, aspic, and asp. 

Aspar'agiiie» CaEsNEs-J ^QQg^-t2HaO, is a 

crystaJline substance which existe ready formed in 
common asparagus, marsh-maUow, potato^, chest- 
nuts, liquorice-root, and the young shoots of peas, 
beans, &e. It is readily obtained from the ex- 
pressed juice of the young shoots of asparagus, 
which, after filtration and evaporation to a syrup, 
soon deposits it in crystalline priaiUB of a right 
rhombic form. These crystals dissolve freely in 
boiling water, the cooled solution having a mawkish 
and cooling taste, and a slight acid reaction. From 
a chemical pomt of view, asparagine is regarded as 
the Amide (q.v.) of aspartic acid, and forma com- 
pounds "with acids and alkalies. 

Asparagus^ a genus of Uliaceee ; it contains 
sixty to seventy species, usnaUy herhaceons, hut 
sometimes shtubhy or climbing; the stem is un- 
armed in some, in others thorny ; the young shoots 
covered with leaf-scales, afterwards very much 
branched, "with ntimerons fasciculate, generally 
bristle-like ‘leaves,’ which are really abortive 
branches or flower-stalks, the true leaves being 



AaparagUB : 

a, upper end of a stem, abowlng leaves, &c. ; &, youiiig shoot. 

reduced to minute scales. The most -widely 
diffosed species is the Gommon Asparagus (A. 
officinalis), a native of Europe, which g^-ws ou the 
hEuiks of rivers and on the sea-shore, in meado-ws 
and bushy places, espedaUy in sandy soils, occur- 
ring "vrild in a few places in Bri-boin, and "which is 
also in general onltivation as a garden vegetable ; 
its young shoots, when they Stot sprout from the 
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earth, form a much esteemed article of food, 
which, however, is only in a slight degree nutri- 
tions. These sprouts contain a peculiar crystalline 
substance, called Asparagine, and have a specific 
action on the urinary organs, so that their long- 
continued use in very large quantities is apt even 
to prodace bloody nrine. They are no longer 
retained in the pharmacopoeia. By cultivation 
asparagus is much increased in size, and consider- 
ably altered in general appearance. In its wild 
state it is seldom more than a foot high, and not 
much thicker than a goose-qnill ; whereas it can 
be obtained in gardens more than half an inch in 
diameter, while its stems may rise to tlie height 
of four or five feet. Asparagus was a favourite 
vegetable of the ancient Romans. It is raised 
from seed, and grows best in a rich, fresh, s^dy 
soil. The seed is generally sown in spring, either 
in the prepared bed, or in drills, from which the 
shoots may be transplanted when one year old. In 
England, it is generally planted in rows, at dis- 
tances varying from 1 foot to 2+ feet, in beds that 
have been previously prepared by deep trenching 
(nsnally 2^ to 3 feet) and rich manuring. The 
shoots should not he cut till the second year after 
planting, and then ve^ sparingly at first. Litter 
or vegetable mould is spread over the bed in 
autumn. It is allowed to occupy the same ground 
for many years ; well-made b^ contmuLug in a 
good hearmg condition for twenty years or more. 
Asparagos is grown more extensively in France, 
where l^ge quantities are raised among the vines. 
The French method diSers chiefly in the substitu- 
tion of more surface mannti^ for the English 
practice of preparing and enrimiing the bottoms 
of the beds. — ^Tne seeds have been used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, and a kind of spirit has been 
made from the fermented berries. The young 
shoots of several other species are also eaten, as 
those of A. tenuifoUus, A. acutifolins, and A. 
albus, natives of the south of Europe ; the last of 
which is used in Spain and Portugal as a salad, 
in soaps, and as a Imiled vegetable. On the other 
hand, the sprouts of the Bitter Asparagus (A. 
acaber), which is very RimilaT to the Common 
Asparagos, are uneatable for bitterness. See C. 
llott. The Book of the Asparagus (1899). 

Asparagus Stone* See Apatite. 

Aspa'sia^ one of the most remarkable women 
of antiquity, was horn at Miletus. The cncnm- 
stance that in Athena marriage with foreign women 
was illegal, has originated the erroneous notion 
that dAspasia was a CQurtesan. She certainly 
broke through the restraint which confined 
Ath enian matrons to the seclnsion of their own 
homes ; for after her union with Pericles, who had 
parted from his first wife by mntnal consent, her 
house became the rendezvous of all the learned 
and dmtingnished people in Athens. Socrates 
often visited her. Her l^uty, varied accomplish- 
ments, and political insight were extraordinarily 
great From the comic writers and others she 
received much injustice. Hemiippns, the comic 
poet, took_ advantage of a temporary irritation of 
the A^enians against Pericles, to accuse Aspasia 
of impiety ; but the eloquence of the great states- 
man procured her acquittal. Her influence over 
Pericles must have been singularly great, and was 
often caricatured — Aristophanes ascribing to her 
both the Samian and the Peloponnesian war, the 
latter on account of the robbery of a favourite maid 
of her& Plutarch vindicates her against such 
a4xnfiatioi^ Her son by Pericles was allowed to 
aaanme his father’s name. Aftm the death of 
Perklea t429_ Aspasia is supposed to have 
formed a union with Xiysiclea, a wealthy cattle- 
dealer, wlw became an eminent man in Athens. 


Aspatria^ a township and urlian district of 
Camberland, 18 miles Sw. of Carlisle, having an 
agiicnltnral college ; pop. (1931) 3239. 

Aspe, a valley (once a republic) m the Western 
Pyrenees, close to the Spanish frontier. — A spe is 
also a Spanish town, 16 miles W. of Alicante, with 
a trade in fi’uit and wine ; pop. 7600. 

Ai^ectS« in. Astronomy, are certain positions 
of planets with respect to one another, as seen 
from the earth. In the days of aatoology, there 
were five Aspects — Conjunction (indicated by the 
symbol ^), Sextile (-Je), Qnartile (□), Trine (a), 
Opposition (^). Two planets are m conjunction 
when they have the same longitude ; the aspect 
is sextile when they are 60“ apart ; qnartile, 
when the distance is 90° ; trine, -ymen it is 120“ ; 
and at 180“ they are opposite to one another, or 
in opposition. Astrology ascnhed to these aspects 
great influence over the fate of individnals and of 
nations. The only two of the terms now in use 
ore conjunction and (^position. These, the former 
^pedally, were often not reckoned as aspects. 

Aspen* 01 Trembling Poplar {Populus 
tr&mila; see PoPLAR), a tree which grows ^enti- 
fuUy in Eurojpe and in Siberia. It is a native of 
Britain, and is frequently found in Scotland, where 
it is met with even at an elevation of 1600 feet 
above the sea. It has received the specific name 
tremula, from the readiness with whicn its leaves 
are thrown into a tremulous motion by the slightest 
breath of wind — a property for whicn, indeed, the 
aspen-leaf has become proverbial The leaves are 



Branch of Aspen [Populus tremula ) ; a, catkin. 


nearly orbicular, but broadly toothed, so as almost 
to exhibit angles. The footstalks are long, slender, 
and compressed, which favours the readiness of 
motion. It grows quickly, with a straight stem, 
reaching to a height of from 60 to 80, or even 100 
feet. The wood is soft, porous, Itoht, white, n.Tid 
smooth ; it does not make good fuel, but is very fit 
for the tnming-lathe, and especially for being made 
mto troughs, trays, and pails ; whilst in France 
it is usedT for sabots. If the stem be peeled and 
allowed to dry before it be cut down, the wood 
becomes harder, and is then capable of being used 
as timber for the interior of houses; and on tbia 
accoimt the tree is of great importance in many 
districts, ^d the more so as it succeeds in any soil, 
although it prefers one which is moist and gravelly. 
The l^k contains a great quantity of a bitter 
alkaloid, Sahctn, The charcoal made from this 
tree used to bo extensively used for gunpowder. 
The peculiar quivermg of the leaves of the aspen 
given origin to a wealth of legendaiy and 
litera^ assodationa with the tree. The old legend 
that it^ supplied the wood of the Cross, and 
never since ceased to tremble, is even yet quoted as 
the cause of its ceaseless quivermg. It appears to 
tmve been highly valued as a timber tree in the 
time of Henry V., particularly for the tnalring of 
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anows. An act of parliament ■v^^as passed in that 
reign forbidding the nse of the ctspc foi any other 
purpose, under a penalty of a hundred shillings. , 
This act was only repealed in the reign of James 1. j 
A^cndoSy an ancient city of Pamphylia, on | 
the Enrymedon, now seven miles from the sea. i 
The ruins include a fine ajjuednct, but everything 
else is dwarfed by the gigantic Roman theatre. I 
See Theatre, p. 63. _ ! 

A s pArgill iiin , a remarkable genus of boring i 
LameUibranch Molluscs, in which the shell has the 
form of an elongated cone, termin- 
ating at the lower end in a disc, 

f )iereed by numerous small tubu- 
ar holes. The appearance of the 
disc suggests the rose of a watei> 
ing-pan, and this has given rise to 
the popular ( * Watering-pot ’ ) and 
teclmcal names. The tube itself 
is secreted by the siphons through 
which the water passes in and 
out. The two minute valves of 
the young mollusc persist near the 
lower end of the tube. Similar 
rudimentary shells are exhibited 
by allied genera, in the family 
GastrochcenidcB, and by the 
fossil Teredina, which bored 
the drift-wood of the London 
clay. 

Aspergillus is the name of a 

mmute funm or Moul^ 
i, the rudimentary (Q, T'. ) occurring on decaying snb- 
TBlves. stances of various kinds. Asper- 

gillus and Aspergillum are both 
late Latin words (from a^ergere, ‘ to sprinkle ’ ) for 
the hmsh nsed in the Roman Catholic Chnrcli for 
sprinkling holy water on the people. 

Aspern, a small village of Anstria, on the left 
hank of the Danube, nearly opposite Yienna. It 
was the scene of a sanguinary battle on 21st and 
22d May 1809, between the French under Napoleon 
and the Austrians under Archduke Charles, the 
French being defeated, after terrible slaughter, on 
the second day. The loss of the Austrians was 
24, 000 j of the French, 30,000. 

Asper'nla. See Woodrutf. 

Aspbalt, Asphaltum, or Minebal Pitch, is 
the name given to a compact form of bitumen, which 
is usually black or dark- brown in colour. When free 
from earthy impurities, it has a conchoidal fracture 
and resinous lustre. Asphalt is generally found 
wherever rock-oil occuis, and in such localities it is 
clearly produced by the drying up of the petroleum- 
In some places, however, it occurs in beds forming 
a compact rock. The Dead Sea, the district near 
Babylon, some of the West Indian Islands, notably 
the PifcA. LaJce in Trinidadj and one or two places 
in Venezuela, France, Switzerland, Hanovei, and 
Dalmatia, aie the best-known localities for this 
substance ; but it is found, more or less, in many 
countries. Aspbalt was employed by the anmenl 
Egyptians for embalming their dead, and it 
was used in Babylon as mortar. Its modem 
^plications are numerous. It is an ingredient in 
Japan varnish, and is used along with other 
materials to make waterproof roofii^ and flooring, 
liTiiTigH for cisterns, and along with jiastehoaid 
material in the eonstmction of water-pipes. It is 
much nsed to form what are called ‘ dG^p cooises’ 
in walls of building — ^that is, a layer of it, from 
i inch to f inch imick, is spread over the thick- 
ness of a wall near the ground-level, to prevent 
the ascent of damp. Frequently nowadays the 
whole internal area of a house is covered with a 
layer of asphalt. In cases where the wall of a 
house comes against a hank of earth, the whole 


surface is protected from damp by a lining of this 
material One or tw'o kmds, snch as those found 
at Seyssel in the east of France, and at A al-de- 
Travers m S^ntzerland, though called asphalts, are 
really bituminous limestones. The latter is known 
all over the world as a material for pavement. 
This Yal-de-Travers asphalt is prepped by reduc- 
ing the natural rock, which contains from 7 to 
20 per cent of bitumen, to powder, and then pat- 
ting it with a small quantity of melted bitumen 
into a caldron. After it is fused and stirred for 
some time, it is run into moulds to form blocks 
of about 1 cwt. each. These blocks are call^ 

‘ asphaltic mastic,’ and the finest kinds contain 
S7 per cent, of carbonate of lime and 13 of bitu- 
men. This mastic should not melt below 168“ F. 

It has, especially since 1854, been very extensively 
employed in making roads and pavements. When 
this material is used, there is, of course, far less 
noise produced by the traflic on the streets than 
with stone. For paving purposes, the ‘asphaltic 
mastic’ is heated in portable boilers, into which, 
at a certain stage of the preparation, there is 
poured about 25 per cent, of thoroughly dried s^d, 
gravel, or powdered limestone, whi^ is well mixed 
with the liquid asphalt. The mixtnie is then 
spread on the spot prepared for it, and when cool 
forms a haid land of pavement. Asphalt pave- 
ments are also formed by spreading the compound 
in powder, and solidif^g it by beating with a 
hot rammer. Such a roadway is very durable and 
dustless Pavements formed of an artiBcial or 
coal-tar aspbalt have long been, to a limited extent, 
in use ; but this material is not so suitable for the 
purpose as the natural asphalts It is well to state, 
however, that artificial asphalt is more nsed for 
‘ damp courses ’ than the asphalts from bituminous 
limestones, although the latter aie much better. 
Of late years, an asphalt made of coal-tar pitch 
and a cheap mineral oil called creosote oil, has 
l^en much used for the joints of wood-pavement 
and causeway stones, and does very irvell. See 
Pavement, Roads. The pigment known as 
ospbaltnm is sometimes prepared fioni natural 
asphalt, hut more frequently from the residue of 
distilled bitaniinous substances. Unfortunately, 
its fine transparent brown colour tempted some 
distinguished modern artists to use it laigely. 
As prepared it did not dry, hut flow|ed, forming 
great surface cracks, and theiehy innumerable 
pictures have been ruined. W hen the volatile 
constituents of asphaltum ore driven off by a heat 
of 260° C. the pigment can be safely used. See 
also Bitumen. 

As'phodel [Asphodelua), a genus of pCTennial 
herbs belonging to the family Liliacese. The roots 
are fleshy and fasciculated, the leaves linear, and 
the flowers are arranged in long racemes, often 
compound, and continue flowering during gr^t 
part of wnntei and early spring m their native 
country, covering, for instance, the bleakest bill- 
sides in Greece. It is associated in Greek mytho- 
logy, and thence thronghont poetry, with the 
Elysian fields. The species are not numerous, and 
are mostly natives of the countries around the Medi- 
terranean Sea. A. albus ranges as far north as Monte 
Generoso in Switzerland. A. ramosus is now recog- 
nised as the plant called ehara in Gear’s Bdlum 
Civile, wMcli nourished his famine-Btricken army in 
Epims when the hostile fleet had cut off supplies. 
The root can only he rendered eatable aftw pro- 
longed boiliag, and it is utilised even in onr 
times by the i^gal Albanian peasants when no 
better food is to he had. Griffith speaks of the 
camp-followers in the Afghan campaign of 1839 
eating asphodel. The Yellow Asphodel or Eing's 
Spear (A. luteus) and the White Asphodel (A. 
aibiis) have long been known in Britain as garden- 
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White Asphodel {Asphoddus albus). 

axe all radical, the flowers in branched cluatexa. 
See also Bog Asphodel, Daffodil, Nakcissus, 

A^hyx'ift (Gr. ), literally 'pulselessness/ but 
nauaHy a^Hed to the condition resnitiog from the 
blood in the_ body no longer being brought into the 
proper relations to the atmospheric air by respira- 
tion, so ^ to allow a sufficiently free exchange 
of carbonic acid for oxygen (see Respiration). 
Asphyxia, or suspended respiration, may result 
from several causes. No ,air, or but a scanty 
supply, may be admitted, as in strangulation, 
drowning, choking, or disease in the windpipe ; 
the chest may be prevented from expanding eiimer 
from a superincumbent weight or paralysis, as 
v^en a man bmaks the upper part of biH neck 
aMve the phrenic nerve, thus paralysing the dia- 
phragm j and again, although ^ere may be every 
capmty for respiration, the air itself may be in 
fault, and contain too little oxygen or too much 
i^bonic acid in proportion to other elements. 
Aq^oatic animals may be asphyxiated either by 
depriving _th6^ water they mnaiDit of oxygen, or 
immegnating it with excess of carbonic acid. 

When from ^y of the above causes asphyxia 
ocmuB, the respiratoiy movements become cuicker 
and more forcible than normal, and 
muscles axe brought into action till the respiratory 
acta merge in general convulsions- Meanwhile 
ccmaeiousnesa has been lost ; the blood, unable to 
cwalate freely through the lungs in conficq^uence 
of ^ imi^ect oaygenation, accumulate in them, 
m tile ri^t side of heart, and in the veins, and 

tonkin oeoome livid. The short convulsive stage 
la followed by one of comparative quiescenceVm 
which respiratory efforts more natural in appear- 
ance are made, ont become slower and weaker till 


they stop altogether. The heaxt continues to beat 
feebly for a snort time after all other movements 
have ceased. 

After death the blood is very dark in colour. It 
remains fluid, or nearly so, and consequently gravi- 
tates very leadily to the part of the body which 
happens to be most dependent. The right side of 
the neaxt is fonnd distended with flnid blood, the 
left nearly empty. The limgs are usually, though 
not always, mucn congested. 

In man death occurs m from a minute and a 
half to five minutes after complete deprivation of 
oxygen. Some persons, no doubt, as the Ceylon 
divers, can hy habit do without a fresh supply of 
air for a longer period; and some diving 
have an arrangement of blood-vessels by which 
they are enabled to be under water for a long 
time. Restoration of asphyxiated persons may be 
attenmted with hopes of success at a very long 
perioa after apparent death. The object of afl 
methods is of course to fill the lungs with fresh 
air. For a description of these, see Respiration 
{Artificial). 

Aspliyx'iailtSj chemical substances enclosed 
in shells oi other projectiles, which act by pro- 
ducing a suffocating and poisonous effect. The 
French in 1861 made experiments ivith asphyxiating 
shot for naval purposes, designed to suffocate the 
crews between decks. Such missiles were disap- 
proved by the Peace Conference at The Hague in 
1899 (Britain and the United States dissenting). 
Nevertheless they were used in the Great War by 
Germany and the other belligerents. The W ashing- 
ton Gonierence again condemned them (1922), A 
similar device, the stinkpot, has been used in w^are 
amongst the Chinese and the pirates of the eastern 
seas. — In a more general sense coal-gas escaping 
in. a house, the carbonic acid gae filling vme- 
vats, or liberated in coal-pits after aji explosion 
of fire-damp, and the vanons products of com- 
bustion, are all asphyxiants which daily claim 
their vlctiins. In manufactories, numerous in- 
stances occur of workmen venturing incautionsly 
into tanks containing the vapours of chloroform, 
alcohol, aniline, petroleum, and other liquids, all 
of which act as asphyxiants. — There are many 
devices in use for extinguiahing fires by means of 
a poi table apparatus which produces an asphyxiat- 
ing gas, such as carbonic acid gas. Fire extin- 
guisliei-s of this kind are called aspbyxiators. 

Aspidistrat an eastern Asiatic genus of lili- 
acete with large leaves, sometimes striped. The 
dingy flowers, naif buried in the ground, seem to 
be pollinated by snails. The Japanese A. clatior 
enjoys in Britain an extraordinary popularity as 
a room plant, perhaps owing to its tolerance of 
neglect and poor light. 

Aspid'innu & world-wide genus of ferns (Poly- 
I podi£w*e»). Tbe sori are round, covered with a 
Mduey-shaped or shield-shaped indusium. Many 
I of the species are often otherwise named Nephro- 
i dium, Lastrea, &c. Thus the holly-fem is As~ 
pidium (or Polystichimi) Lonchitis ; the male fern 
(see Fern, Male), Aspidium (or Lastrea, or 
Nephrodiium) Filix-mas. 

Aspidospermaf or W^te Quebraoho. See 
Quebracho. 

Aspinwall^ or Col^N, a town of Fanamd (q. v.), 
an enclave in the United States Canal Zone, is 
situated on the island of Mauzanilla in Lim6n 
Bay, 7 miles NE. of the old Spanish port of 
: Chagrea, 35 miles NNW. of Panami, and equi- 
: distant from the great trading centres of YalpaxaiBO 
i and San Francisco. It forms the Atlantic exteemily 
of the Panam4 Railway (1849-56) and of the 
Panami Canal (see GahAIj). Population, about 
33,500, mostly blacks. From ifo commanding 
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position as a place of transit, Aspin>vall benefits 
by the tiaffic in both directions. The climate, 
foimerly veiy unhealthy, has been greatly improved 
bj the sanitary measures for the canal zone under 
United States auspices The town was presented 
with a statue of Columbus, aftei whom it is officially 
named Colon, from the Spanish foi-m of the name 
of Columbus. The name Aspinwall it derives from 
a New York merchant (William H. Aspinivall, 
1807-75), the originator of the Panama Railway; 
the company having founded the town in 1850. 

Asp'irate} the sound represented by the letter 
A, os a mere breathing. The name aspirate is also 
applied to two classes of consonants. 

Aspirator is an apparatus employed to draw 
air oi othei gases through bottles or other vessels. 
It is of great use in the examination of gases by 
the analytical chemist. The simplest form of the 
apparatus is a large vessel capable of being filled 
witli water, haiung a tube with stopcock at the 
bottom, and a second tube with stopcock at the 
top. In working, the apparatus is filled with 
water ; the tube at the top is attached to the ' 
vessels through which tbe gas is to be drawn ; and 
both stopcocks being opened, the weight of the 
water escaping at the bottom draws m the gas 
through the tube at the top from the attached 
bottle or other vessel. The name is also given 
to a surgical instrument for removing fluids from 
the body cavities (in pleurisy, abscesses, niinari' 
troubles) by means of a partial vacnnm. 

Aspirin, a white ciystalline substance, acetyl- 
salic^ic acid (CaHaOi), a popular drug for rbeu- 
luatisin and neuralgia. I 

Aspleninm, oi Sfleekwobt, a laige world- 
wide genus of polypodiaceouafems, with long narrow 
Boi-i, me indusium arising from a vein. A. Tricho- 
7na?ies and A. Adtantuni’nigruni, lock and wall 
fei ns, have the appearance and share the name of 
maiden-hail. A. liuta-murairia, very common on 
old walls, is not unlike me, and is called walUrue. 
A. Ceterach (or Ceterach offieinarum), the scale- 
fern, has pinnatifid bonds thickly covered beneath 
with scales. Lady-fem (q.v.), with curved son, is 
by some put in the genus Athyriuim See Ferns. 

Aspromonte* a rugged, wooded mountain in 
the S W. comer or Italy, near Reggio, forming tbe 
extremi^ of the Southern Apennines, and ovenook- 
ing tbe Strait of Messina. The sammit, Montalto 
(6907 feet), commands a glorious view. Here in 
1862 Garibaldi (q.v.) was defeated and captured. 
Aspropot'amo. See Achelous. 

Asqultli, Hebbeet Henry, 1st Eabe of 
Oxford and Asquith (1926), bora at Morley, 
Yorkshire, 12tb Septembei 1862, was educated fii^ 
at tbe Moravian school of Fulneck, near Bradford, 
and from tbe City of London School passed to 
Balliol College, Oxford, ivhere he took a first class 
in classics (1874), won the Craven and gained a 
fellowship. Called to the bar at Lincolma Inn in 
1876, he TOcame a Q.C. in 1890; in 1886 entered 
parliament as a Gladstonian for the East dhusion 
of Fife, and hrom 1892 to 1895 was Home Secretary ; 
and in 1005-8 he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and strenuously combated ‘tai-iff reform.’ On tbe 
resignation _ of Sir H. Campbell -Banneraian, be 
formed a ministry in which he was Piime-niinister 
and First Lord of the Treosuiy. His Chancellor 
of tbe Exchequer, Mr Lloyd George, in the budget 
of 1909 aimea at producing an expanding revenue 
by duties on land values (on increment value, un- 
developed land, minemt rights), increased excise 
duties and liquor licences, changes in income-tax, 
death duti^ and stamps. Some provision was made 
for industrial development and road Improvement, 
and ivliat its supporters regarded as social reform 
was denounced by opponents as socialism. The 


budget passed the Commons, but was thrown out by 
the Lords The Geneial Election at the beginning 
of 1910 gave tbe government a (reduced) majority ; 
the budget was i eintrodiiced and passed by both 
Houses ; andtliePnme-ministei introduced measures 
for limiting the veto of the House of Lords. The 
Lords slionTd not have any power over money bills 
(the Speaker to decide absolutely which were 
money bills); and any bill three times passed in 
the Commons should become law, irrespective of 
the opposition of the Lords, when two years had 
elaps^ after its first introductioiL The death of 
King Edward VII. (May 1910) compelletl a tem- 
porary delay, hut in August the Parliament Act 
received the royal assent from George V. A 
measure for the payment of memliei’s W'as passed. 
The government steadily opposed the referendum. 
The General Election of December 1910 left the 
strength of parties practically unaltered. The 
great measure of 1911 was National Insurance, and 
the government bad to face a great railway strike. 
In 1911 the alarming colliers’ strike led to the 
pacing of a Minimum "Wages Act. For his oppo- 
sition to women’s franchise, Mr Asquith was much 
persecuted by ‘niihtant Suffragettes.’ Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment Acts were passed, 
but their coming into operation w^as pos^oned on 
account of Britain’s entry upon the Great Euiopean 
War. Mr Asiraith himself became War Seci etary. 
He formed a Coalition Cabinet in 1915, but was 
ousted from office by Mr Lloyd George next year, 
and at the General Election of 1918 lost his seat 
(East Fife). In 1920 he returned to tbe House as 
member for Paisley, and led the Independent 
Liberals, and later the superhcially united party. 
In 1924 Paisley fell to tbe Labour candidate, tfie 
Liberal Party almost disappeared from tbe House 
of Commons, and Mr Asquith soon after accepted 
an earldom. Party dissensions broke out afresh in 
1926, and a few weeks later Lord Oxford resigned 
the leaders^p. He died 15th Febrnary 1928. See 
his Memoriee and Reflections, 1852-1927 (1028), and 
Life by J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith (1932). TTih 
second wife, Emma Alice Maigaret (‘Margot’), 
daughter of Sir Charles Tennant, wTote a vivacious 
and audacious Aviohiography ( 1920-22), Places and 
Persons (1025), &c. His second son (by his fiist 
marriage), Herbert Asquith, born in 1881, made a 
name as a poet; his younger daughter, Fiiuceas 
Elizabeth Bibesco, os a writer of lively novels. 

A as, on animal differing from the Horse (q.v.) 
In having short hair at tbe loob of tbe tail and a 
long tuft at tbe end, in tbe absence of warts on tbe 
hind-legs, and in tlie persistence of stripes, except 
in albinos. The upright mane, the long ears, the 
cioss stripe on the shoulders, and the dark bands 
on tbe back are also characteristic. Its domes- 
tication took place at an early date, probably befoie 
that of tbe horse, from a type like the present 
Abyssinian ass {Eguus asinns), and apparently in 
Awa. ; but the donk^' has been common m England 
only since Queen Elizabeth’s time. In Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, Spain, Kentuc^, and elsewhere 
asses are well cared for, and the breed has b^n 
considerably varied and improved. The stupidity 
foi which the animal has for long been proverbially 
reproofed seems largely tbe result of human influ- 
ence. The male ass is capable of procreation at 
two years old ; the female carries her foal twelve 
months. The mule is a hybrid bred between mare 
and male ass ; while tbe hinny is the raver result 
of hybridism between horse and female asa The 
, mnle is much nearer in temper and appearance to 
the ass than to the horse ; tue hinny in some points 
resembles the horse more, as it neighs, while the 
i mnle brays like tbe ass. The ass is admirably 
adapted ter a beast of burden, b^g reniaikable 
1 for endurance, hardiness, and docility nuder kind 
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treatment. The peculiar pace, the quaint intelli- 
gence, often superior in spite of ill-usage to that 
of the horse, curious traits of character such as the 
aversion to cross water, winch is probably an un- 
conscious recollection of ancestral nomadic life, 
the longevity and general hardiness, are familiar. 

The wild aases, handsomer than the domestic, 
have sliorter ears, and longer, finei limbs. The 
shy, swift E. onager occurs in herds in the Asiatic 
deserts, migrating southwards in ^vinter. The large, 
handsome E. hemionus, with dark stiipes on its 
back, inhabits liigh plateaus from Tibet to Mon- 
golia. See Dziggetai ; also Zebra and Quagga. 

The wild ass is linnted in the East — e.g. in 
Persia ; and the flesh is lunch esteemed. The milk i 
of the ass is more sugary and less cheesy than that 
of the cow, and is on that account recommended 
to some invalids — e,g. consumptives. The leather 
called Shagreen (qv, ) is made from tlie skin, 
which is also utilised for shoes and drums. The 



The Wild Asa. 

ancients are said to Imve nsed the hones for making 
flutes. From early times, white ( albino ) asses were 
reserved for ^ the use of the honouied. See 
^arwm s Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion.; and the article Domesticatioji. 

Assail a port, hay, and province of Eritie£i, on 
the Red Sea, 40 miles NW. of the Strait of Bab- 
el-Mandeb. The district around Assab Bay (243 
sq. m.) was sold in 1870 by some Danakil chieftains 
to an Italian steamship company for a coaling 
station on the road to India. 1880 it was taken 
over by the Italian government. Ground for a 
port was leased to Abyasinia in 1928. 

Assagai* See Assegai. 

Assai, a creamy, purplish beverage used on the 
Amazon, made from the fruit of Euterpe palms. 

Assal', a large salt-lake in French Somaliland 
newly 9 miles from the coast of the Bay of 
Tajuro. It is nearly 600 feet below the level of 
the sea. Ab 3 'S 3 iuian caravans resort to Assai for 
the purpose of carrying off the salt, which is thicklv 
encrusted on its shores. ^ 

Assam', in the NE. extremity of British India, 
was in 1874 formed into a separate administration 
undw a chief-commissioner; and in 1905, on the 
division of Bengal, was united with Eastern Bengal 
to make a new province. It was again formed into 
province in 1912. By the Government of 
Act (1919) it became a ‘ governor’s province,* 
It is rejuesented in the Council of State by one 


member, in the Legislative Assembly by four. The 
Provincial Legislative Council has thirty -nine 
elected and fourteen nominated members. The 
country, which borders on Bengal, Burma, Tibet, and 
Bhutan, is inainW in the valley of the Biahmaputi'a, 
which cuts the Himalayas at the base of Naiucha 
Barwa (25,445 feet) The valley is bounded on 
both sides by mountainous territory, including the 
Gmro, Khasi, and Jaintia Hills. Minor streams 
are ahnndank The annual rainfall is in some paits 
(as the Khasi Hills) the heaviest in the world, 
except perhaps a spot in Hawaii. The low-lying 
regions suffer from inundations. Earthquakes aie 
not infrequent. The soil is fertile, but much of 
the land is under jangle, which produces valuable 
timber, and shelters el^hants, rhinoceroses, tigers, 
leopards, bears, and buffaloes. Coal and petroleum 
are largely produced, and there is plenty of lime- 
stone and iron. Rice is the main crop ; tea is also 
very important ; and besides rice and tea, cotton, 
silk, jnte, mustard -seed, rubber, ivory, and gold 
are exported. The commerce is largely in the 
hands of Jains; but the tea -gardens, which de- 
veloped enormously in the last quarter of the 10 th 
century, are mostly owned and managed by Euro- 
peans, the labourers being mamly coolies fiom other 
parts of India. Of the total area of 67,334 sq m., 
55, 1 14 are British, the rest being u rider the Maharaja 
of M^ipur ( q.v. ) and minor chiefs. To snakes 
and tigers are attributed many deaths annually, 
both amongst men and cattle. 

In 1826, at tlie close of the first Burmese war, 
Assam was ceded to the British, hut the upper 
portion was conferi’ed on the native raja, wbom 
the Burmese had expelled ; in 1838, because of his 
misgoverninent, the^ entire country was placed 
under British administration The only towns of 
any size are Shillong(the capital), Sylhet, Gauhdti, 
and Sehs&gar. In British Assam more than half 
ore Hindus in faith; but one-third are Moham- 
medans, and on e- twelfth are of tribal religions. The 
principal native races are of the Shan stock (see 
Bur3Ia); tliey we short and robust in person, 
with flat faces, high cheek-bones, and coarse black 
hair. In most of the tribes the native Mongolian 
has been larMly mixed with Hindu blood, so that 
in some the Hindu type is predominant. Besides 
the Assamese, whose language is akin to Hindi 
and Ben^li, there are in the hills tribes of Lnshai 
stock. The total population increased from under 
5,(^,000 in 1881 to 9,247,857 in 1931 (8,622,251 in 
British teintory). See the series of monographs 
published ly the Assam government, including The 
Garos, bv Major Playfair (1910), and The lfaga.Sj 
by T. C. Hodson (1911) ; histories of Upper Assam 
by L. W. Shakespear (1914), Sir E. Gait (1926). 

Assandim. See Ashingdon. 

Ass& 8 SlliatlO]i 5 the act of taking the life of 
any one by sm^rise or treacherous violence, either 
by a hired emissary, hy one devoted to the deed, 
or by one who has taken the task upon himself. 
Generally, the term is applied to the murder of a 
public peraonage hy one who aims solely at the 
death of his victim. In ancient times assassination 
was not unknown, and was often even applauded, 
^ the scriptural instances of Ehud and Jael, 
and m the uiuider of Hipparchus by Hariuodius 
( q.v. ) ^ and Aristogeiton ; hut assassination by 
enthusiasts and men devoted to an idea first 
u^oni 6 S really prominent in the religious struggles 
of the 16 th and 17th centuriesL To this class 
belong the plots against the life of Qneen Eliza- 
beth ; while the horrible snccession of assassina- 
tions of Roman emperors is simply a series of 
movers prompted by self-interest or revenge. 
Omitting these last, which are noted elsewhere, 
the following list inclndee the most important 
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assa^mstions, arranged in chronological order. 
With one or two exceptions, fullei accounts of 
the peraons mentioned will be found under their 
particular headings. 

Jullua Cffisar . . JFar. 15, b.(. 44 

Thomas Becket Dec. 29, a,d 1170 

Albert I., German Emperor May 1, ISOS 

James I of Scotland ... Peb. 21, 1437 

Alessandro de' Medici . Jan 5, 1537 

Cardinal Beaton .... ... May 29, 1546 

Da'vid Bizzio ... . .. ... Mar. 0, 1566 

Lord Daniley . Fab. 10, 1667 

James, Earl of Moray, Regent Jan. 23, 1570 

Williain of Orange .. Jnly 10, 1684 

Henry III of France, by Jacqnes Cldment Aug. 1-2, 1580 
Henry IV. of France, by RaTaillac ... . May 14, 1610 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, by Felton . ..Ang. 28, 1628 

Wallenstein ... Feb. 25, 1684 

ArchbiBhop Sharp . . May 8, 1079 

Gustavus III. of Sweden . Mar. 16 ; died Mar. 29, 1792 

Marat, by Charlotte Oorday July IS, 1798 

General Eleber, at Cairo Jane 14, 1800 

Fanl, Tsar of Russia Mar. 24, 1801 

Spencer Perceval, premier, by BeUlDgham..lllay 11, 1812 

Eotzebae, the dramatist ....Mar. 28, 1810 

Dnc da Berri Feb. 18, 1820 

Gliarles IIL, Dnke of Farina Mar. 26 ; died Mar. 27, 1854 
Abraham Lincoln, by Booth April 14 ; died April 15, 1865 

Michael, Prince of ^rbla . . Jniie 10, 1868 

Marshal Prim. Dec. 28 ; died Dec. 30, 1870 

Georges Darboy, Archbishop of Fans, by 

coinmunards May 24, 1871 

Earl of Mayo, gorernor-general of India , . .Feb 8, 1873 

Sultan Abdul- Aziz Juno 4, 1876 

Alexander IL , Tsar of Russia Mar. 18, ISSl 

President Garfield . . . .. .July 2 ; died Sept. 19, 1881 

Lord Frederick Cav'eiidisli and Mr Burke .. May 6, 1882 
President Caniot, by ail anarchist.. Jane 24, 1894 

Stambuloff . July 15 ; died July 18, 1896 

Empress of Austria Sept. 10, 1898 

Hninbert, King of Italy July 20, 1900 

President Mc^nley . . .. Sept. 6; died Sept, 14, 1901 

King and Queen of Serbia J iity 11, 1903 

Grand -duke Sergius of Roaaia Feb. 17, 1905 

King and Crown Prince of Portugal Feb. 1, 1908 

Stolypin Sept. 14 ; died Sept 18, 1911 

George, King of Greece , Mar. 18, 1918 

Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife . . ..June 28, 1914 

Jaur^ July 81, 1914 

Coiuit Stuergkh, Austrian premier, by Fritz 

Adler Oct. 21, 1016 

Count Tisza, Hungarian premier Oct. 80, 1618 

President of Portugal Dec. 14, 1918 

Karl Liebknecht aud Bcw Luxemburg Jan. 15, 1919 

President Blsiier of Bavaria Feb. 21, 1919 

Waltlier Ratheuan . . June 24, 1922 

Michael Colima. Ang. 22, 1922 

President Namtowicz of Poland Dec. 16, 1922 

Obr^dn, President-elect of Mezica Jnly 17, 1928 

President Doumer. May 6 ; died May T, 1932 

The AasasmTUiiton Plot was a conspiracy by Jaco- 
bites to murder WUliam III. (q.v. ) in 1696 — he 
was to have been assassinated at Tumham Green 
on his return from a hunting-party ; but one of the 
forty conspirators sent him word. See also Anar- 
chism, Nihilism, Political Offences, Thugs. 

Assassins^ a fanatical branch of the secret 
Moslem sect of the Ismedlis (q.v.). The esoteric 
doctrines of the latter taught that all actions ivere 
moially indifferent ; and tne atrocious career of the 
Assassins was hut a natural sequence of such teacb- 
ina The founder of tliis body, Hassan-ibn-Sabbaii, 
a Shiite of Khorasan, had, about the middle of 
the 11th century, studied at Nishapur, and bad 
subsequently obtained from IsraaUi dc^, or reli- 

f ioofl^ leaders, a partial insight into their secret 
ootrmes, and a partial consecration to the rank 
of dai. Bat at Cairo he qnarrelled with the heads 
of the sect, and was forced to quit Egypt* n-nH 
return by Aleppo and Damascus to Persia. Here 
ha gradually ^thered followers, and in 1090 he 
conquered the rock-fortress of Aiamut, in Persia, 
founding there a famous society, resembling the 
Ismailis in speculative doctrines, but marked by 
one peculiar feature — the employment of secret 
assassination against all enemies. The internal 
constitution of the order was as follows : First, an 
supreme and absolute ruler, came the SheHch-al- 
jeoaly the ‘ Old Man of the Mountains. ’ Then came 


his three vicegerents, the Dai-cil-kirbal , or grand- 
piiors of the order; thirdly, the Da,is, or priors; 
and fouithly, Rejiks, associates, whicli last were 
not initiated, like the former, into all the secret 
doctrines. To the nniuitlated belonged first of all 
the Fedavis or Ferfais ( ‘ the devoted’), a hand of 
resolute youths, the ever-ready and blindly obedient 
executioners of the Old Man of the Mountains. 
Before he assigned to them their bloody tasks he 
used to have tnem thrown into a state of ecstasy 
by the intoxicating influence of the hashish (the 
hemp plant), which circumstance led to the order 
being called Hashishin ( ‘ hemp-eatera ’ ). The word 
was changed by Europeans into Assassins, and 
transplanted into the Ian mages of the West with 
the signification of ‘ murderers ’ The Lasilis, or 
novices, formed the sixth division of the order, 
and the labourers and mechanics the seventh. 
Upon these the most rigid observance of the Korfin 
was enjoined ; while the initiated, on the contrary, 
looked upon all positive religion as of no im- 
portance. This powerful and anscmpnlous sect 
soon inspired widimpread terror. Hassan died in 
1124, leaving as his snccessor his chief c2at, Kia- 
Bnsarg-Omid. Under him the Aw^assinH estab- 
lished a stronghold in Syria, and proved their power 
^ the murder of two successive khalifs. In 1163 
Massan II. was rash enough to extend the secret 
privilege of the initiated — exemption, namely, from 
the positive precepts of religion — to the people 
generally, and to abolish Islamism in the Assassin 
state, which led to his falling a victim to his 
brother-in-law’s dagger. Under the rule of his 
son,^ Mohammed ll., who acted in his father’s 
spirit, the S^iian Dai-al-kirhal Sinan became inde- 
pendent, and entered into abortive negotiations 
mth the Crusaders. It was his emissaries who 
killed Count Baymond of Tripoli and Conrad of 
Montferrat. Mohammed was poisoned by his son, 
Hassan IIL, who reinstated Islamism for onini- 
tiated. Hassan was succeeded by Mohammed IIL, 
a boy only nine years old, who, by his efTeminste 
rule, led to the overthrow of the order, and was 
eventually murdered by the command of bis sou, 
Rokneddin, the seventh and last Old Mon of the 
Mountains. In 1266 the Tatar prince, Eulakn, 
burst with his hordes upon the bill-forts of Persia 
held by the Assasains, and destroyed them. The 
Syrian branch was also nearly extirpated in 1270 
by the Mameluke sultan, Bibars. But they still 
have representatives amongst the obscure Moslem 
sects of Syria and India. 

See Anbabb, Dbuses ; Hammer-Fii^si:^, Die Assatt- 
inen (1888); Walpole, The Ansaym and the Astastins 
(ISOl); E- G- Browne, Literary History oj Persia (1908) ; 
Mils Bw, The Desert and the Sown (190f ). 

Assault* In English law, a person is guilty of 
an assault if he attempts unlaw^ly to apply any 
force, however slight, to the person of another, or 
if, even without touching him, he makes a move- 
ment attemptmg or threateiimg the unlawful 
application of force to another person, e.g. if one 
lifts np his cane or his fist, in a tmeatening manner, 
at another, or strikes at him but misses him. 'While 
there need not be an actual touching of the person 
assaulted, mere words can never constitute an 
assault. If any force, however slight, is actually 
applied to the person or dress of another, the act 
amounts to battery. Usually the two offences are 
committed together, and the whole transaction is 
legally described as ‘assault and battery.’ In 
orainary language the word ‘ assault ’ is habitually 
used as inclusive of ‘ battery. ’ If a person violently 
deprived another of a member proper for his 
defence, such as a leg, an arm, a finger, an eye, 
or a fore-tootb, the ancient law held him gnilty 
of mayhent or maimiug ; but this term is now 
obsolete. 
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AssauTc is a civil "wrong, giving lise to an action 
for damages ; and, as a general lule, the conrt 
"Will not interfere "with, the discretion of the jury- 
in assessing the damages. Apeison cannot recover 
damages where the act complained of was done by 
his own permission Consent, oi, in the common 
phrase, leave and licence, w'lll justify many acts 
which would otherwise he assaults, e.g. striking 
in sport, or acts done in the practice of sutgeiy. 
An action of damages will not lie where the act 
alleged to he an assault was neither intentional 
nor the result of negligence. The defendant may 
plead that his act was committed in self-defence 
or iu defence of his -wife or child or of his property ; 
or that it was justified by reason of liia special 
position, e.g. the ]a"wfiil correction of a child hy 
its parent or of a scholar by his master. He may 
also plead that the case has already been disposed 
of by a court of summary jurisdiction ; and magis- 
trates dealing with ordinary charges of assault are 
empowered to give a certificate which protects the 
person charged against further proceedings 

Even a mere common assault is, nndei the 
Offences against the Person Act, 1861, sec. 47, an 
indictable misdemeanour punishable on indictment 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year or by a 
line Under the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, sec. 
24, the indictable offence of coiiinion assault or of 
assault occasioning actual bodily harm may now 
he dealt with snmmarily hy consent of the accused. 
Ordinary cases of assault are generally disposed of 
by a court of summary jurisdiction. Under the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1925, sec. S9, the punish- 
ment which may be imposed on aummary conv iction 
for common assault is two months’ imprisonment 
or a fine of £5 and costs, and for aggravated assault 
six months' imprisonment or a nne of £50 and 
costs. The following assaults are statutory mis- 
demeanours punishable with imprisonment nob ex- 
ceeding two years or a fine. (1) Indecent assault 
upon, a female. (2) Assault with intent to prevent 
the la-wfol apprehension either of the assailant 
himself or of any other person. (3) Assault upon 
a constable in the execution of liis duty or upon any 
person acting in aid of such constable (4) Assanm 
with intent to commit a felony. Certain other 
assaults are punishable with special severity by 
reason of some circumstance of aggravation, either 
from theamonnt of actual bodily injuiy occasioned, 
or horn the intent or purpose, or fiom the place in 
which, or tlie person upon whom, the peisonal 
injury m indicted, ag. where the offence is cotii- 
nuttm in a court of justice or the person assaulted 
is a magistrate or officer of the law. 

Generally speaking, the same defences may ,be 
relied on in criminal as in civil proceedings. But 
^Dsent is no defence where the alleged assault 
is of such a nature or is in'flicted under such eir- 
cumstauces that its infliction is injurious to the 
public as well as to the person injured and involves 
an actual breach of the peace Thus, in the case 
of a prize fight, each of the principals, and all 
persons aiding and abetting therein, are guilty of 
an assault. 

In Scotland the principle of the law of assault, 
and of its aggravations, is very much the same as 
that applicable in England. To seek a person in his 
dwelling-house and seriously assault him there con- 
stitutes the crime termed in Scotland kamtsuckm. 

an Indian village in the extreme north- 
west of Hyderabad, 43 miles NE. of Aurungabad, 
the scene of a decisive victory gained hy Wmlesley 
(Wellington), 23d September' 1803, with 4500 men, 
*,Mahratta force of 50,000 under Sindia and 
the mja of Berar. About a third of TVeHesIey’s 
small ficane was killed or wounded, while 12,000 of 
the enemy fell. This was the first great blow to 
the Mahratta supremacy. 


Ass ayin g is the aib of determining the propor- 
tion of any specified metal m a given metallic ore 
or in an ^loy. The various methods of estiiuat- 
ing the amounts of hose metals present could not, 
however, he usefully set forth within the limits 
of the present aibicle, and the i-eader who requires 
technical information iu regard to them is reieried 
to the special works enumeiated at the end : we 
shall here limit onr atten-tion to the methods com- 
monly adopted for ascerfaining the amount of gold 
or silver present in an ore or alloy. 

Assaying of Gold and Silver Ores and Bullion . — 
The gold and silver in a sample of ore for assay 
are usually concentrated from the fused mass in 
molten le^, generally reduced from its oxide. 
The methods used are ‘fusion’ and ‘ scorification.’ 
Where carbonaceous and some otlier harmful sub- 
stances are present the ore must fiist be roasted. 
Such roasting is conducted in an open dish with 
free access of air m a muffle fnmace. 

Scorification . — The process of scorification is con- 
ducted in a muffle furnace, in a non-porous fireclay 
dish or ‘scorifier’ heated to a much higher tem- 
peiatnre than for merely roasting. One part hy 
weight of a carefully taken sample of the ore in a 
fine state of division is mixed in the scorifier with 
from ten to twenty times its weight of granulated 
lead and one-tenth its weight of borax, and the 
whole placed in the mnffle. On "withdiawing the 
scorifier aftei about half-an-hour, its contents are 
poured into a cup-shaped iion mould, and when 
cold the slog can be detached from the lead 
button. This latter contains all the gold and 
silver originally piesent in the ore, and only re- 
quires to be cupelled, as explained below. 

Fusion . — The prepared ore is mixed with red- 
lead, charcoal-powder, carbonate of soda, and borax, 
in proportions depending on the nature of the 
ore, and placed in a crucible which is heated 
in an ordinary furnace for about a half to thiee- 
quarters of an hour, when the whole may be poured 
into a mould, and a lead button, containing the pre- 
cious metals, obtained as in the scorification process. 

Ciipellation . — The ‘ cupellation ’ method of assay- 
ing gold and silver is of great antiquity. It depends 
essentially on the fact that molten litharge, mon- 
oxide of lead, PbO, is capable of holding in solu- 
tion oxides of other meMe "with which it may be 
brought in contact, and thus separating them from 
nnoxidisable metals. If, for example, gold, silver, 
copper, and lead are brought into a state of fusion 
m a current of air, the lead on becoming oxidised 
"will take up the oxidised copper; the gold and 
alver, however, bemg "unoxidisable, will not be so 
absorbed. The oxides are absorbed in a ' cupel,’ 
formed of compressed hone-ash or other ‘ composi- 
tion,’ of some such form as is shown in fig. 1. The 
moll^ gold and silver, being nnabsorhed, remain 
on its surface like a bead of mercuiy. One or 
more of these cupels, according to the number of 
asHOTB to he made, are arranged on the floor of a 
muffle or oven of fireclay, provided with orffices at 
the eddra and ends to produce the requisite draught, 
as indicated in fig. 2, and heated externally by 
anthracite, coke, (marcoal, gas, or oil. 

The operations comprised in the assay of an 
alloy containing silver oy cu^iellation may be thus 
briefly described. A clean piece of the alloy, say 
•5 gramme in weight, is accurately weighed on 
an assay balance It may then conveniently be 
"WTapped up in the whole or a portion of the lead 
required for cupellation in the form of foil. The 
amount of lead taken, being dependent on the 
proportion of oxidisahle metal present in the alloy, 
■will, of course, depend on the composition as 
approximately judged from the colour, appearance 
of cut, &C. : three times the weight of -ftie assay- 
piece for fine, or nearly fine, silver, six "tames for 
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English standard (925 fine, or parts per ICHiO), and 
a still CTeater proportion for coarser varieties. 
The muffle having been raised to a red, but not 



Fig. 2. 


bright-red, heat, the assay parcel is charged into 
a cupel, and the temperature maintained uniform. 
After a lapse of from twenty minutes to half-an- 
hour it will be found that all the lead has been 
converted into litharge, and either volatilised or 
absorbed by the cupel, the completion of the opera- 
tion being pieceded by the passage of brilliant 
iridescent colours over the sunace of the button, 
and, as soon as these cease, by an instantaneous 
increase in its brilliancy, kno’>vn as flashing or 
brightening. The muffle is now closed shut u^, 
and the tempei-ature allowed to fall gradually unM 
the button is set. It is then removed, hammered 
to detach adhering bone-ash, and weighed. 

If there is reason to suspect the presence of small 
quantities of gold, it will only oe necessary to 
dissolve the silver button, after weighing, in nitric 
acid (equal parts pure acid and water), collect the 
black deposit (the gold) that remains nndissolved, 
and wash, i^ite, and weigh it. 

The cupmlation ossoa' for silver alone is now 
rarely practised. The losses due to volatUisation 
are large, and great care must be exercised in the 
regulation of the muffle temperature. 

In many cases it is possible to ascertain the 
amount of silver present in an alloy without resort 
to cupellation. For this, the wet, or Gay Lussac’s, 
method, it is essential that the composition be 
OTevioualy known within comparatively close limits. 
Knowing this, it is easy to calculate what weight 
of the alloy contains 1 gramme of pure silver. 
This amount having been dissolved in nitric acid 
(equal parts pure acid and water), a measured 
volume of solution of common salt, standardised 
so as to precipitate exactly 1 gramme of silver, 
is added. By vigorously shaking the bottle for 
a few minutes, the white precipitated chloride 
will agglomerate, leaving a clear solution above. 
On addmg 1 cubic oentuuetre of a salt solution, 
one-tenth the strength of the one previously used, 
a white film appears on the surface, due to the 
precipitation of a further small quantity of silver 
chloride. The density of this film can be judged 
by placing the bottle against a black back- 
ground, and is an indication of bow much more 
salt solution should be added to precipitate all the 


silver. This quantity of salt solution is added, 
and the bottle resliaken. The end pomt is reached 
when no him appears on adding an additional 
cubic centimetre or the decimal salt solution. The 
volume of solution thus used affords a means 
of calculating how much silver was contained in 
the original assay sample. 

The usual mode of asceilaining the approximate 
assay of a silver alloy is by the ‘Volhard’ method 
or by ordinary cupellation. The Volhard method 
consists in precipitating the silver from a known 
weight of the alloy dissolved in dilute nitric 
acidT by a standard solution of ammonium snlpbo- 
cyanide. The end point is determined hy the 
appearance of a faint red colour, due to the re- 
action of the ammonium salt with a small quantity 
of iron alnm previonsly placed in the silver solu- 
tion. The iron is not attacked until aU the 
silver has been thrown ont of solution as silver 
aulphocyanide. The volume of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide solution used indicates the amount of 
silver originally present. 

The assaying of gold alloys is always effected by 
cupellation, and, in the rare event of silver being 
hnovm to be entirely absent, a simple cupellation 
with lead, as in the case of silver, will snfflce, a 
gold button being obtained and weighed. If, how- 
ever, sfiver is present, silver is added if nec^sazy, 
so that there may be a quantity of that metal 
equal to about two and a half times the weight 
of gold in the original alloy. The object of this 
tnquartation is to obtain a button in which the 
gold is distributed like a sponge so as to facilitate 
the subsequent removal of the silver by solution 
in nitric acid. The amount of lead varies, as in 
the case of silver, with the composition. With gold, 
from pure down to 916*6 fine, about eight rimes 
its weight ; from this point to 625*0 fine, twelve 
to twenty times ; and lor lower qualities, twenty- 
four times its weight will generally suffice. The 
assay-piece, which usually weighs half a gramme, 
having been very accurately weighed, is wr^ped, 
together with the requisite silver, in the lead, and 
charged into a cupel in the muffie, either hy hand 
or, when large numbeis of assays are being done 



Fig. 3. 


together, by a special charger. The temperature 
is appreciably higher than when cupelling silver 
The phenomena observed are similar to those 
already described, and, on its removal from the 
cupel, the button, having the form sbovm at a in 
fig. 3, is brushed, flatted (5) on an anvil, annealed 
at a red heat, and drawn ont into & fillet (c) in 
a small rolling-mill to about the thickness^ of a 
visiting-card, in order still further to facilitate 
the removal of silver. After being again annealed, 
this is coiled into a comet {d) between the finger 
and thumb. In large assay offices, as in that of 
the Eoyal Mint, a platinum boiling apparatus is 
now generally employed. For smaller numbers 
of aasaya, the older method of boDing separately 
in ‘parting* flasks is available. In the former 
method, each comet is placed in a small perforated 
platinum cup, a number of these being ranged on 
a tray of the same metal, which is intrrauc^ 
into the acid (specific gravity 1*2) contamed in 
a boUer, also ot platinum. After remaining for 
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about twenty-five minutes the tray is removed, 
washed thoroughly in two quantities of hot dis- 
tilled water, and then boiled for a similar period 
in a fresh quantity of acid of the same strength 
as before. On again being lemovetl, the tiay is 
washed, drained, and raised to a red heat in the 
muffle, which causes the dull -red fragile cornets 
to cohere, assume the yellow colour ot gold, and 
shrink in about the proportion of <£ to s (fig. 3). 
The cornets are then weighed. 

In parting in a flask, the comet is boiled for ten 
minutns in 2 or 3 fluid ounces of the first acid, 
the flask nearly filled with hot distilled water, and 
deisuited. A similar quantity of the second acid 
having been added, the boiling is continued for 
fifteen minutes, and water again added. After 
decanting, and once or twice washing, the carnet 
is transferred to a small porous cmcihle, in which 
it is annealed at a red heat, and then weighed. 

Proofs or Checlzs . — It is always preferable in 
both the cupellation ajid volumetric methods of 
assays for gold and silver to have proofs or cliecks, 
which are mode np of pure metals, and are of 
similar composition to the alloy to be tested. 
They are treated in exactly the same manner os 
the true assays, and the losses (or gains) which 
they sustain mast be added to (or subtracted 
from) the final weight of those assays. 

Where both silver and gold aie contained in 
an alloy, it becomes necessary either to perform 
separate assays or to sahject one assay-piece to 
cupellation twice. The assay is first conducted 
without adding silver, and the resulting button 
weighed as thongh it were a sflver assay. After 
adding aUver and lead, the button is again cnpelled 
and treated as a gold assay. The weight of gold 
finally obtained is deducted from that of the first 
button, and the difference gives the weight of silver 
present. Some experience is necessary in order to 
estimate this latter metal accurately. 

For detafled inforraation see Beringer, Text~baok of 
Assaying, 15th ed. ; Bose, Metallurgy of Gold, 6th. ed. ; 
Wraight, Assaying in Theory and Practice , K A. Simtli, 
Sampling and Assay of the Precious Metals. 

Assc^aif or Assagai, a slender spear of hard 
wood, tipped with iron, used in battle by the South 
African tribes, notably the war like Zulus. Some 
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assegais are held in the hand and used as spears 
for thrusting ; shorter ones are hurled from the 
hand as missiles. The Berber word zagK&ya was 
adapted by the Moors into Arabic (with the article 
ai), and thence into Spanish and Portuguese. It 
was the Portugnese use of it in Africa that passed 
mto English and Pi*ench- It had already been used 
in Middle English in the forms archegaye and (as 
in Chaucer) lanncegay ( compounded with lance ). 

Assegai TToodf a hard timber, nsefnl for 
wagon and carriage building, yielded by the South 
African comaceons tree Curfisia faginea. 

Assenumi* ( 1 ) Joseph Siuox, a famous orien- 
^ist, bom of a Maronite family at Tripoli, in Syria, 
ID 16W, Afto- completing his studies at Borne, he 


travelled on the pope’s commission through Egypt 
and Syria, collectmg many oriental MSS. and 
coins for the Vatican Library, of which he was 
appointed keeper. He died at Borne, Jannaiy 14, 
176S. Of his numeious learned works, the moat 
important is his Bibliotheca orientahs Clementino- 
Vaticana (4 vols. Rome, 1719-28), containing the 
Syrian MSS. of the Vatican. He ^'08 succeeded 
as keeper of the Vatican Library by his nephew, 
(2) Stephen Ephodius (1707-82), also a learned 
author of books on orientalist leamiug. Yet anothqi- 
nephew and orientalist was (3) Joseph AiiOTSitJS 
(1710-82), piofesaor at Rome. — (4) Simon, a rela- 
tive of the preceding, was hoin at Tripoli in 1752, 
filled the chair of oriental languages at Padua, 
and died there, April 8, 1821. One of the greatest 
orientalists of his time, he wrote an important woik 
on ancient coins, Museo ciifico Naniano illustrato 
(2 vols. Padua, 1787-88). 

Assembly, General, is still, as it was in 
colonial days, the name of the collective legisla- 
tnre of some of the United States ; hut is better 
known as the official name for the highest court in 
the greater Piesbyterian Churches in Scotland, 
Ireland, India, the Dominions, and the United 
States. It represents both the lay and the clerical 
element in the chnich, and possesses legislative 
and judicial authority in all matters purely ecclesi- 
astical. According to the plan of union of the 
Church of Scotland with the United Free Church 
of Scotland (1929) the General Assembly of the 
Chnrch of Scotland consists of equal numbers of 
ministers and mlLng elders elected by the presby- 
teries. The ministers are chosen from among those 
on the roll of the presbytery, including theological 
rofessors in colleges and universities within its 
onnds, in the proportion of one for every four or 
part of four. The elders must be bona fide acting 
members of kirk sessions within the church (not 
necessarily within the presbytery). Formerly the 
royal burghs of Scotland also returned elders to 
the General Assembly of the Established Church, 
and each of the Scottish universities sent a repre- 
sentative. The Assembly meets once a year, in the 
latter part of May, at Edinburgh. Its deliberations 
are presided over by a moderator, whose election is 
the first step in the proceedings, after a sermon 
by his predecessor. In former tunes t.bi'a office was 
sometimes filled by laymen — among others, in 
1507, by (3^1^ Bnchanan. In modern times the 
moderator is always a clergyman. The king ( unless 
he should choose himself to attend) is represented 
by a Lord High Commissioner, but neitner is as 
sncb a member of Assembly. All business not 
dropatched during the .session is referred to a com- 
mission, mth the moderator as convener, which 
meets at intervals. The General Assemblies of the 
Free Church of Scotland, of the United I^ee Chnrch 
of Scotland (Continuing), of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, and of ^e Irish Presbytonan Church 
are similarly constituted save in comparatively 
minor matt^ — such as the absence of the royal 
commissioner. There are also General Assemblies 
of ‘ the Presbyterian Church in the United States,' 
the Cumberland Pi-esbyterian Churc^ and the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America ^ 
while others, such as the Free Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland and several American Churches, p.n TI their 
supreme courts synoda See Presbtterianism. 
ScoTLAND, Free Church. 

Assembly, National. See Convocation; 
also France- 

Assembly of DiTines. See Westminstbr, 
Confessions of Faith. 

Assen, chief town of the Dutch province of 
Drenthe, connected with the Zuyder Zee by canal, 
and with Groningen by railway ; pop, 18, 009. 
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As sfiT, King Alfred’s "biographer, was a monh 
of St Davids {Meneoia), who, about the year 885, 
was invited to the court of Alfred. Here he 
resided at intervals till the king’s death (901), 
assisting him in his studies, and enjoying an 
affectionate confidence, of which he seems to have 
eve^ way been worthy. Alfred promoted bim to 
various dignities, and prior to 900 made him Bishop 
of Sherborne. He died in either 909 or 910. TTia 
life of Alfred, De rebus gestvs JElfredi Magni, was 
nblisbed, with interpolations, in 1572, by Arch- 
ishop Paiker. Its genuineness was questioned by j 
Wright and Howorth, but was accepted by Kemble, 
Panu, Stubbs, Freeman, and Stevenson. Wise’s 
edition (1722) preceded Petrie’s Monumenta Hist. 
Brit. (1848); by far the best is Stevenson’s (1904). 

Assessment is a valuation of property, income, 
or profits, for the purpose of taxation, made by 
antuorised persons according to their discretion, as 
opposed to a sum determined by law ; or the 
of the amount of damages, as by a jury. See 
Costs, Damages, "V^aluation. 

Assessors are peiuons sometimes associated 
with a court, to assist it in trying a scientific or 
technical question. The Supreme Court of Jndica- 
tnre (Consolidation) Act, 1925, sec. 98, provides 
that in any canse or matter before the Hi^ Court 
or the Coiiiii of Appeal, other than a criminal pro- 
ceeding by the Crown, the court may, if it thinks 
it exp^ent so to do, call in the aid of one or more 
assessors specially q^uahfied, and try and hear the 
cause or matter •v^molly oi partially with their 
assistance. The reniuneiation, if any, to be paid 
to an assessor is fixed by the court. In admhalty 
mattei's it is the practice to call in assessoi's, called 
nautical assessors, where questions of navigation 
or seamanship arise. The Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act, 1876, sec. 14, makes provision for the attend- 
ance of archbishops and bishops of the Church of 
England as assessors of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in ecclesiastical appeals. In 
other enactments the employment of assessoi-s is 
authbiised in various courts. Thus under the 
Workmen’s Coiupensation Act, 1925, Sched. L, 5, 
a county court judge may in any case, if he thinks 
fit, and shall, rf any party so requires and gives 
security for the payment of the prescribed fee, 
summon a medical referee to sit with him as 
assessor. The province of the assessor is to give 
his advice and to assist the judge by bis expert 
knowledge to arnve at a proper conclusion. The 
term ‘assessors’ is also applied to persons who 
assess public rates or taxes. In the Sottish uni- 
versities, certain nominated members of the uni- 
versity conrb are called assessors. 

In the United States, the term is employed in 
the common sense of persons elected or appointed 
to determine the value of property liable to assess- 
ment. 

As'sets (Norman-French ases, ‘enough,’ from 
late Lat. ad satis, ‘ to sufficiency ’ ), a term signify- 
ing the property of a deceased person which is 
available for the payment of his debts. The term 
is also used to designate the property of all sorts 
belonging to a partnership or company which Las 
ceased to carry on business and is being wound up. 

In England tbe law, wiUi regard to the assets of 
a deceased pei-son, as from Ist January 1926, is 
regulated by the Administrafdon of Estates Act, 
1^. That statute, in sec. 32, provides that real 
and personal estate, whether legu or equitable, of 
a deceased person, to the extent of his beneficial 
interest therein, and real and personal estate of 
which a deceased person, in virtue of any general 
power of appointment, disposes by his wul, are 
assets for payment of his debts. Any disposition 
by will inconsistent with thiB provision is void as 
33 


against creditors. By sect. 34 (3) and Part II. of 
tbe First Schedule to the act, the assets are 
applied in payment of debts, where the estate is 
solvent, in the following order; (1) Property un- 
disposed of by will, (2) Property not specifically 
devised or bequeathed but included in a residuary 

f ift; (3) Property specifically appropriated or 
evised or beqneatlied foi the paynient of debts ; 
(4) Property charged ivith, or bequeathed subject 
to a charge for, paynient of debts ; ( 5 ) The fund, 
if any, retained to meet pecnniaiy legacies; (6) 
Property specifically devised or bequeathed rate- 
ably accordmg to value; (7) Property appointed 
by will under a general power. It follows from 
these provisions that unless the will contains some 
provision to the contrarj^, the old doctrine that 
the personal estate is the primary fund for the pay- 
ment of debts no longer applies. 

Assets is not a law term m Scotland, hut it is 
nevertheless much used in the business of that 
country. 

‘ The marshalling of assets ’ as between creditors 
is an equitable principle under which, where there 
are two creditors of the same debtor and one 
creditor has a light to resort to two funds of the 
debtor for payment of Ms debt, and the other 
creditor has a right to resort only to one fund, the 
court will marshal or arrange the payments to the 
two creditors respectively so as to secure that both 
of them are paid as for as possible. 

Assheton, "William (1641-1711), a pioneer of 
insurance, was boin at Middleton, Lancashire. He 
studied at Ovfoid, became a fellow of Brazenose 
(1663), and chaplain to tbe Duke of Ormonde, 
who was chancellor of the universitv. He was 
made a prebendary of York, and held livings in 
London and Beckenham, where he died, having 
declined the mastersMp of his college. He pub- 
lished many discourses and theological works, 
among others Tke Possibility of Apmritions (1706), 
occasioned by Defoe’s story of Mrs "Veal. His 
scheme for providing annuities for widows of the 
clergy and others was adopted by the Mercers’ 
Company (1098), but broke down. Parliament 
was appealed to in 1747, and enabled the company 
to meet its engagements. 

Assldiwiis. See Chasidim. 

Assien'tO (Span, asiento, ‘contract’), a woid 
specially applied to a contract between Spain and 
some foreign nation, according to which the Spanish 
government confeir^ upon the latter, under certain 
conditions, the monopoly of the supply of negroes 
for its American colonies. Charles V. first formed 
such a compact with the Flemings ; and similar 
ones were entered into with the Genoese (1580), 
mth the French Guinea Company (1702), and with 
England (1713). The British government mode 
over its privilege to the South Sea Conmany for 
thirW years, penuission being also grantea to send 
early a ship, carrMng 500 tons of goods, to the 
panish colonies. The misunderstandings arising 
hence contributed not a little to the war that broke 
out between the two nations in 1739. . At the peace 
of Aix-la-ChapeUe in 1748, the English company 
having still four years to run, their rights were 
guaranteed to them ; but they rellnqui^ed them 
at the Madrid Convention of 1750, upon the pay- 
ment of £100,000, and the concession of certain 
commercial advantages. 

Assign is a legal term used in both English and 
Scottish law to mdicate generally the transfer of 
property, bnt more particularly the transfer of 
movable propeily and personal rights. The word 
is also applied to the person, generally spoken of 
as the ‘ assignee,’ to whom the transfer is made> 
Assignation is a form in Scots conveyancing, 
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analogous to the English Assignment (q v.), by 
meam of which the holder of any right, or the 
creditor in any obligation — including even a future 
right which is not yet vested — transfers his right 
to another. The party making the assignation is 
called the cedent, and the party in whose favour 
the assignation is made is called the assignee or 
cessionary, words which are derived from the 
French law- In the ca.se of debts, there was 
orimnally no power in the creditor to assign his 
right, and, accordingly, the old form of assignation 
still shows that the transaction was regarded as 
one of mandate to recover the money for the 
creditor.^ Now, however, it is recogniseid that an 
assignation operates as a direct conveyance, by 
which the whole right of the creditor is transferred 
to the assignee, who comes exactly in place of his 
author. Simple forms of assignation have been 
introdnce^ by statute ; but it is settled that a 
written instrament of assignation need not be 
coached in any formal words, or even contain words 
of actual conveyance. In order, liowever, to com- 
plete the assignation, it must be intimated to the 
common debtor — that Ls, the party originally in- 
debted to the cedent — and so essential is this 


intimation that in the case of competing claims 
against the right, interest, or estate assigned, the 
assignation first intimated will be preferied to one 
^o_r in date, hut posterior in the date of intimation. 
Various modes of intimation to the debtor are recog- 
nised at common law or have been introdnced by 
Btatnte. Mere private knowledge on the part of 
the debtor is of no avail in a competition between 
assignees or between an assignee and an arresting 
creiUtor. But there are certain assignations which 
require no intimation, such as adjudication and 
other judicial assignations, and the statutory con- 
veyance to a trustee in bankruptcy. The assigna- 
tion of a debt implies and wai rants that the debt 
is due, but not that the debtor is solvent. Bills, 


the assignation of policies of insurance, patents 
and designs, copyrights, shares in ships, registered 
leases, and shares in a company. Bights arising 
out of a contract which involves delectus personce 
are not assignable by one of the contracting parties 
without the consent of the other. The terms of 
a contract, e.g, a contract of lease, may expressly 
exclude assignees. An alimentary right or pro- 
vision cannot be assigned in advance except to the 
extent by which it exceeds what is reasonably 
necessary, 

As'sigfnats* After appropriating to national 
purposes the land belonging to the church, the 
French National Asseiub^, instead of bringing it 
into the market at a time of insecurity, when its 
value was depreciated, issued bonds on the security 
of it, which were called assigTusts, as repr^enting 
land^ assigned to the holder. This paper-money 
consisted chiefly of notes for 100 francs (£4) each, 
though many of them were for lower sums; and 
^e first issue, in 1790, amounted to 400 million 
francs. The system relieved the government} 

‘ assignats saved the revolution ’ for the time 
hoiiig; The facility of this plan of providing govern- 
meiit income led to its being repeatedly had reTOurse 
to, as the property of wealthy 6migi4s was con- 
fiscated, till^tbe amonnt rose to the enormous sum 
t million fioncs, besides great numbers of 

loigea notes — for the assignats were easily coun- 
terfeit^ The value of the assignats naturally 
seen began to decliue, and confidence once gone, 
oecle^ion became fearful. In June 1793 one i 
nwna in wvm' was worth three francs in paper ; in ! 
Angwt it was worth six. The state took the most j 
extmne tneaenree to compel the acceptance of these I 


notes at their full nominal valna The effects of 
these were to cause the assignats to flow back into 
the public treasury, to raise the prices of all com- 
modities, and to make every one averse to have 
any dealings with the state. All hnsiness became 
disorganised. At last the value of assi^ats sank 
almost to nil. MUlions had suffered incalcul- 
able loss, and only a few who had bought public 
lands with the assignats that cost them little or 
nothing had enriched themselves at the expense 
of the community. In March 1796 a louis d’or 
(24 francs) bought 7200 francs in assignats. After 
this they were withdrawn from the currency, and 
redeemed at a thirtieth of their nominal value, 
by ‘territorial mandates,’ a new kind of paper- 
money, which enabled the holder at once to take 
possession of public lands at the estimated value, 
while assignats could only be offeted at a sale. 
The mandats also soon fell to a seventieth of their 
nominal value, and w'ere returned to government 
in payment of taxes or of land. The disostrouB 
system of compulsory paper-credit came to an end 
early in 1797. 

Assi^ee. See Assign, Assignation. An 
Assignee in Bankruptcy is one of the persons 
officially appointed to manage a bankmpt estate 
for the benefit of the creditoia, now called trustee. 
See Bankbuptcy. 

Assignmeilt* in the law of England, is a 
general term signifying a transfer of property. 
The word denote either the act of assigning or 
the instrument by which it is done. In a more 
special sense the term is applied to the tiansfer 
of personal rights of property which can he enforced 
only by action and not uy taking physical posses- 
sion. Snch proprietary rights in personam are 
termed Ghoses in abtion (q.v.). At common law 
a chose in action — except in the case of insti'uments 
recognised by the law merchant as negotiable— 
could not be assigned so as to enable the assignee 
to sue upon it in his own name. From an early 
period, however, the Court of Chancery, in the 
exemse of its equitable jurisdiction, recognised 
as valid the assignment of contractual rights and 
other chases in action. Such an equitable assign- 
ment was effective to tiansfer an equitable, though 
not a legal, right to the chose in action. Ghoses in 
action remained unassignable in law until sec. 2& 
(6) of the Judicature Act, 1873, made piovision for 
their legal assignment. This section of the Judi- 
cature Act, 1873, which enabled tiie legal right tO' 
a debt or other chose in action to be transferred 
to tl»e assignee together with all legal ri^its and 
remedies, is repemed by the Supreme Coiut of 
Judicature Act, 1926, sec. 826 (Si^;th Schedule); 
hut its provisions are substantially re-enacted by 
see 136 (1 ) of the Law of Property Act, 1926, which 
provides that any absolute assignment by ^vTit^ng 
xmder the hand of the assignor (not purporting 
to be by way of charge only ) of any debt or other 
legal tuing in action, of which express notice has 
been given to the debtor, trustee, or othei person 
liable in respect thereof, is effectual in law (subject 
to equities having priorities over the right of the 
assignee) to pass and transfer from tlie date of 
such notice (a) the legal right to such debt or 
thing in action, (6) all legal and other remedies, 
and (c) the power to give a good discharge. A 
legal assignment— Le. one which passes the legal 
ownership of the chose in action from the assignor 
to the a^ignee— must, under the provisions of the 
act, be in writing signed by the assignor. But any 
alignment which would, prior to the Judicature 
Act, 1873, have been recognised by a coui^ of 
equity as a good equitable assignment, is still 
capable of operating as such, even though it fails 
to conform to the requirements of a valid legal 
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assignment. Thus an assignment may be effectnal 
os an equitable assignment thongh made by parol 
only. No consent on the part of the debtoi or 
fundholder is required to an assignment. Sut it is 
necessary to give the debtor or fundholder notice 
of the assignment. The debtoi or fundholder, on le- 
ceivin*^ notice of the assignment, becomes bound to 
pay tlie debt, or transfer the fund, to the ^ignee. 
When a debt, tiust fund, or other chose in action 
lias been assigned to tivo or more assignees, the 
title of tliab assignee who has tiist given notice to 
the debtor or trustee of his assignment will prevail. 
Whether an assignment is legal or eijuitahle the 
assignee is subject, in enforcing his right against 
the debtor or fundholder, to be met by any defence 
which tlie debtor or fundholder might have raised, 
at the date at which notice of the assignment was 
given to him, against an action brought by the 
assignor himself. 

Conti actual rights are, as a general rule, assign- 
able. Bub where a contract involves personal 
skill or conhdence between the parties, or obliga- 
tions personal in their nature, e.g. a contract of 
personal service, it is not assignable. Again^ a 
contract may be rendered unassignable, or ita 
assignment restricted, by express proviaion to that 
effect in the contract. Certain choses in action are, 
on grounds of public policy, not capable of assign- 
ment. Thus a right of action for damages for a 
tort is in gener^ unassignable. Public policy 
also forbids that effect should be given to assign- 
ments of salaries of public servants of the crown 
and officers in the aimy or navy, whether on half- ; 
or ftll'pay. Rights under Bills of Exchange {see 
Bill), Promissory Notes (q.v.), and other negotiable | 
instruments may be transTerred, according _to their j 
special character, by endorsement and d^ivery or 
by delivery alone. The transfer or assignment of 
certain choses in action is governed by special 
statutory enactments, e.g. bIimm in companies ; 
policies of life assurance j policies ^ of marine^ in- 
surance ; copyrights ; patents. By virtue of various 
statutory enactments, now embodied in secs. 62 and 
53 of the Law of Property Act, 1925, an assignment 
of a lease, whether of the reversion or of the term, 
must be made by deed. 

In the United States the general rule is that all 
lights of property, real or personal, and all choses 
in action, as bonds, notes, judgments, mortgages, 
debts, contracts, agreements, relating both to real 
and personal property, are assignable, and that the 
assignment thereof will pass to the assignee ^a right 
of action in the name of such assignee against all 
parties liable to an action. Assignment carries 
with it all remedies held by the assizor for the 
collection of a debt or the fulfilment of a contr^t, 
and is subject to all the equities aiid^ charges ivhich 
attached in the hands of the assignor, ^ghts 
arising out of contra^cts for personal services or 
involving a i elation of personm confidence are not 
assignabla In many states of the Uni on_ statutes 
are in force with respect to the mode in which 
assignments may be effected and the registration or 
recoil ling of transfers of certain kinds of property. 
The assignment of copyrights, patents, and some 
other pardcnlar classes of righ ts is governed by acts 
of congress. For Scots Law, see ASSIGNATION. 

AsB ig nui ftitt of Error* See Ebeob, Appeal. 

Assimilation is the process by which living 
organisms absoib nutriment and convert^ it into 
part of their own substance, solid or liquid. See 
JDiqestion. In particnlar the word is applied to 
the separation of oxygen from carbon dioxide in 
the green paits of plants, and ita working up into 
organic compounds. See ChloeophyUi, Physio- 
logy (Vegetable). 

Asstaibola. was from 1882 till 1905 a Ca n ad ian 


district or territory within the limits of the North- 
west Teiritoiies ; west of Manitoba, bounded on 
the south by the United States frontier, west by 
Alberta teintory, north (at 52° N.) by Saskat- 
chevvan. In 1905, when Saskatchewan aud Alberta 
became provinces, Saskatchewan got most of Assini- 
boia, and Alberta a narrow slice in tlie west. The 
capita), Regma, became capital of Saskatchewan. 

Assill'ilioine. a river of the Canadian North- 
west, formed by the junction in Macdonald county, 
Manitoba, of the Qu’appelle and Souris Rivers; at 
Winnipeg it joins the Red Rivei (q.v.), which 
discharges its waters into Lake Winnipeg ; length, 
about 400 miles. It is named from the Asstniboins 
(‘stone-boilers,’ because they heated water by drop- 
ping hot stones into it), the Algonquin Indians of 
the country, in number still ^KK) or 3000 (some 
resident in U. S. territory). From it Assiniboia took 
its name. 

Asstniey a town in the Ivory Coast Colony (q.v. ), 
on a lagoon 30 miles E. of Grand Bassam. It was 
occupiM by the French in 1843. 

Assi'sU a town of central Italy, picturesquely 
situated on a steep hill, 12 miles SK of Femgia, 
with old walls and a citadel in ruins. It was the 
birthplace of St Francis (see Fbancis op Assisi), 
who there in 1209 founded the mendicant order 
that bears his name ; of St Clare ; and of Metas- 
taaio. Themonastery (1229) lias two Gothic churches, 
one surmounting the other, with frescoes and paint- 
ings by Cimabue, Giotto, and other masters ; 
beneath, in a crypt (1818), are the relics of Sb Fmncis. 
The clinrch of Santa Maria clegli Angeli covers a 
small chapel in which St Francis died and Sb Clare 
was consecrated. Assisi has also a cathedral ; and 
the church of Santa Maria, built out of a temple of 
Minerva. St Clare’s convent (St Damian) u close 
fay. Pop. of commune (1921) 19,720. 

Assiuti or Assiout, See Sitrr. 

Assize* This word, literally signif^g a ‘ sit- 
ting’ or ‘session,’ is a term used m the principal 
European legal systems, and very much in the same 
senses in alL As is common with regard to most of 
oar ancient legal technicality, the Latin language, 
in the first instance {assideo), and then the French 
{assis), appears to have led to its introduction into 
the phraseology of the law of England, and, it may 
be added, also of Scotland, although in the latter 
country it has a more limited application in judicial 

f procedure than in England, assize being in Scot- 
and the old technical expression for a jury. In 
England, the woid may also signify a jury, and it 
is sometimes used to denote an ordinance, decree, 
or law. Bat in modern practice, it is commonly 
applied to the sessions or sittings of the judges m 
the High Court of Justice, held periodically in each 
county, for tlie purpose of administering civil and 
criminal justica These courts came into use in 
room of ancient justices in eyre, ^ustieiarii in 
itinere. The Statute of Nisi Frvus, m the time of 
Edward L, enacted that the justices of assize 
should try the issues in ordinary actions in the 
counties in which they arose and return the verdicfa 
to the court at Westminster. The Assize Courts 
are, for purposes of both civil and criminal justice, 
branches of the High Court of Justice The judges 
at these courts sit as commissioners of assize and 
are appointed hy the crown Ity letters patent 
(Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1025, sec, 70 j. 
For the purpose of holding assizes the country is 
divided into seven circuits, namely, tlie Northern, 
Noith- eastern. Midland, South-eastern, Oxford, 
Western, and North and South Wales, the last- 
mentioned being divided into two divisions. At 
the principal town in each of the counties comprised 
in these circuits, assizes are held three tim^ and, 
in some cases, four times a year. The king, by 
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order in council, has iride powers, nndei sec. 72 of the 
Sapreme Court of Jndicatnre Act, 1925, to regulate 
circuits. If it appears to the Lord Chief Justice 
that there is no substantial amount of business to 
be tiansacted at the assizes about to be held at any 
place in a circuit, he Trith the concurrence of the 
Lord Chancellor may by order direct that assizes 
shall not on the occasion of that circuit be held 
at that place. Tlie judges or commissioners are 
authorised to try ciiminal cases in virtue of (1) j 
a commissiou of oyer and terminer, which applies | 
to prisoners against whom tme bills have been i 
found at that particular assize; and (2) a com- 
mission of general gaol delivery, which enables 
them to try all persons in prison or on had. Any in- 
dictable offence can be tried in these courts A third 
commission — that of assize— empowers the com- 
missioners of assizes, inter aha, to try civil cases. 
Incident to this third commission is the jnrisdiction 
to try cases at nisi prius — i.e all questions of fact 
issuing out of the courts at Westminster that are 
then ripe for tiial by jury. These, by the ancient 
couTae of the courts, were usually appointed to be 
tried at Westminster m some Easter or Michaelmas 
term, by a jury returned from the county wheiein 
the cause of action arose ; but Avith this proidso, 
nisi vnus, unless before the day fixed the judges 
shoald come into the county in question. The 
judges of the King’s Bench Session travel round 
the circuits or assizes, nsnally in pairs, of whom 
one tries the criminal cases arismg witliin the 
county and the other the civil — or nisi pnus — 
c^ea, which, for anv reason, are more conveniently 
disposed of there than in London. The commis- 
sioners of a^ize now have power to try at the 
assizes certain matrimonial causes and also revenue 
causes. The circuit system does not extend to 
London and the surrounding diatrieL In London 
and its suburbs the function of the Assize Court 
in criminal matters is dischaiged by the Central 
Criminal Court — the commissions of oyer and ter- 
miner and of general gaol delivery for the raetro- 

E ilitan distiict being Mdressed, infer alios, to the 
ord Mayor and Aldermen of the Citv of London, 
the judges of the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Conrt, and the Recorder, Common Serjeant, 
and the judge of the City of London Court. The 
sessions of tliis court, twelve annually, are fixed 
by General Orders made by the judges of the 
High Court 

In Scotland the sittings of the High Court of 
Justiciary on circuit resemble the assies. There 
are three circuits— the North, the South, and the 
West. Any indictable crime may be tried in the 
Circuit Courts of Justiciary. The prosecutions in 
criminal trials in these courts are conducted by am 
advocate -depute. The only civil matfcera dealt 
with ill the Circuit Courts are appeals in small 
debt cases, and the grounds on which such appeals 
can he brought are so limited that appeals ar© 
few. 

In the sense of an ordinance or law, the term 
assize has various applications, although chi^y in 
the more ancient .wstems of jurisprudeuce. Tans, 
the * Assizes’ of Jerusalem were a code of feudal 
laws for the kingdom of Jerusalem, formed in 1099 
by an assembly of the Latin barons and of the 
clergy and laity under Godfrey of Bouillon. Then 
them were in England the Assize of Bread, the 
As size of the Forest, the Assize of Clarendon. See 
also Jury. 

Assmaimsliail’seii, a village on the Rhine, 3 
below RUdesheim, famous for the red and 
wmte wine which is produced on the slate-monn- 
tama ip ita vicinity. The red wine {Assmanns- 
hinaef) resembles Burgundy, and possesses a rare 
aromaw flavonn The choicest sort, wdiicli is pre- 
ferred by aonnoinears to all the other red Avines of 


the Rhine, is cultivated in the once ducal ( after- 
wards Prussian] vineyards near "WiesbadeiL 

Assmayert Ignaz (1790-1862), composer, horn 
at Salzburg, directed the Vienna Tonktlnstler- 
Societat, composed masses, oratorios, and requiems. 

Associate Synod, AjssociATE Presbytery 
See United Presbyterian Church. 

Association. See, besides the f ollowingarticles, 
Co-operation, Company, Societies, League, 
Combination, Conspiracy ; also Ecology, 
Football. 

Association of Ideas was a term first used 
by Locke for the mental collocations which facili- 
tate recollection — ^phenomena discossed as early 
as Aristotle's time. Actions, sensations, feelings, 
emotions, thoughts, ideas occnning in close succes- 
sion tend so to cohere that subsequently when one 
is presented to consciousness the others are apt to 
arise. Aristotle, dealing Avith memory, recognised 
three principles of mentu resuscitation — similarity, 
contrariety, and coadjacency — and in this Avas 
followed by many pbilosopners, though it was 
disputed Avhetlier contrariety was really an inde- 
pendent element, since contraries are relatives Avhich, 
like father and son, imply one another. Lndovicus 
Vives, an Aristotelian of the 14th century, was the 
first to specify in detail the ciicnmstances that 
determine the adhesive bond of recollection. 
Hobbes made contiguity the foundation of reminis- 
cence. Hume recognisM resemblance, contiguity, 
and causation. But it may be argued tha t causa- 
tion, like order in place and order in time, is but 
a case of contignitv. Hume made the principles 
of association into ‘ laws,’ Avhich explained not only 
hoAV idea foUovra idea, but how the mind built up 
its knoAvledge of the world. Association pl^ayed a 
large part in the philosophy of Hartley. Thomas 
BroAvn was a severe if not unfair critic of Hartley, 
and preferred the term suggestion to association; 
bat he also assi^ed great prominence to the asso- 
ciative principle in sense-perception ( ‘ external 
affections ’ of mind ), and referred all other mental 
states to the tAvo generic capacities or snscepti- 
bilities of simple and relative suggestion. The 
term ‘ Associationist school was given rather 
loosely to many who, in very varions degrees, 
sought to explain most or even all mental acquire- 
ments and the most com^icated mental processes 
W association, including Hobbes, Hume, Condillac, 
Hartley, Priestley, James Mill, Bain, and Spencer. 
Bain sought to refer association and all that de- 
pended on it to the two * laws ’ of contigaity and 
similarity. 

Many of the writers named kept the psychologi- 
cal as distingnished from the merely epistemologi- 
cal aspect of association in view, and all of them 
would have repudiated any intention to deal with 
the matter otherwise than psychologically. And 
Herbert Spencer insisted further that the psycho- 
logical fact of conscions assimilation corresponded 
with the fundamentally simple psychological fact 
of re-excitation of the same nervous structures. 
Nevertheles, it must Ite said that the associa- 
tionists’ way of dealing Avith the ‘ laws ’ of association 
was epistemological rather than truly psychological, 
and implied a somewhat mechanical and atomic 
scheme of the mind and of the way in which the 
elements of knowledge came together. In recent 
psychological reseai'ch it has become usnal to refer 
the associating of ideas to specific groupings of 
ment^ processes. Psychology does not suggest, as 
associationism did, that scraps of conscionsuess are, 
as it were, waiting in the antechamber of the sub-, 
conscions, ready to be associated. Rather it is the 
conscious or subconscious processes that stand re- 
lated and become more or less unified ; there is 
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no distinct bit of conscionaness answering to the 
associative bond itself — there is probably no actual 
associative bond. Not till we have made a fall 
analysis of the mind during the associative process, 
not till we know all the conditions under which 
association takes place, not especially till we have 
measured the time-conditions can we fairly clam 
to have grasped the problem. Experimental psy- 
chology m a comparatively new science, and its 
ivoi k IS yet far from complete. But it is definitely 
ascei tamed thatfiequent occunence, recentness of 
the experience, vividness, certain relations of place 
and position, and power to attract and maintain 
the attention are real conditions of mental associa- 
tion. By reason of frequent repetitions, by leason 
of recent excitation, and so on, theie is a tendency 
for nervous processes to dischai'ge in certain par- 
ticular ways. Neural disposition determines the 
direction of the discharge, and so regulates the 
^pearance in consciousness of the associated items. 
The process of succ^ive association picks up ele- 
ments here and drops them there, but is continued 
by a common thread, now slender and simple, now 
complex and variegated. The associated elements 
of consciousness are sometimes multitudinous and 
confused, sometimes clearly and dednitely pre- 
sented. Sometimes a single element prevails, 
sometime a combined strand of two or more 
streams of influence. The discussion of the so- 
called ‘laws’ of contiguity, similarity, contrast 
has been superseded by the analysis of the contents 
of the association and the conmtions under which 
the relative processes of conscioosness take place. 
As Professor Stout puts it, ‘ The basis of all asso- 
ciative connection is the concnxrence of distinct 
e^eriencea in the formation of a single cumulative 
disposition, which tends to be re-excued as a whole 
whenever any of the experiences recur which have 
combined to produce it.’ The elements may, of 
course, be indefinitely modified, bat the tendency 
is to the revival of the total experience exacldy 
as it was foi-meily experienced. See Pstchology, 
Mnemonics. 

Associations, Trusts, and Cartels ^ 

some of the terms given to those large industriai 
combinations which are organised with the object, 
more or less openly avoived, of reducing competi- 
tion and securing monopolistic profits. Other terms, 
used to denote different phases of the same move- 
ment, are comhint, consolidation, concern, conference 
(on association of shipping lines), fusion, merger, 
syndicate. All monopolies do not come under this 
category, noteworthy exceptions being natural 
local monopolies, such as gas and water, which, in 
this country, as in other countries, are sold to 
consumers at fixed prices under piivate Acta of 
Parliament by water companies oi by mnnicip^ 
corporations and urban district councils. Nor is 
the establishment of a monopoly always possible. 
In a country which has no protective tarifl', monop- 
oly prices for ordinary articles cannot be imposed, 
because, even if by huge combinations it were pos- 
sible to eliminate borne competition, the competition 
of foreign goods would make monopoly prices im- 
possible. 

No one denies that monopolies can be created by 
the state. Thw were so created in the reigns of 
Elizabeth aind James the Exist by royal grants or 
jiatents to courtiers and favourites. But these 
abuses were abolished by the statute of monopolies, 
which restricted such grants to patent rights. 
Patents and copyrights ai'e the rewards of in- 
ventors and antnoTB, while trade-marks are for the 
protection of manufacturers and traders who have 
made a reputation as makers of, or dealers in, some 
pai'ticul ax article. Patents and copsrrights are only 
allowed for a term of years ; but by a very proper 
reciprocity, the property in a hook or invention has 


now been extended to other countries ; so that 
these rights and privileges may he said to possess 
an Intel national sanction. 

In order to see the most baneful effects of monop- 
olistic ‘associations’ which come within the scope 
of this article, it is necessary to turn to other 
countries, more especially to the United States and 
Germany. The United States is the classic land 
of ‘trusts,’ which have, in one form or another, 
flourished for half a century under a system of high 
protection. It was under the shelter of tariffs 
originally imposed for revenue during the civil war 
between north and sonth that the American trusts 
sprang np. But as these mighty combinations of 
capitsuists found themselves enriched by the tariff, 
they began to ‘log-roll’ in the Congress and the 
Senate for a higher and a higher tariff on the 
articles in which they were interested. And with 
such success that an ingenious writer once published 
what he called The United States Tariff for Trusts, 
showing the percentage obtained, by the iron and 
steel kings, the woollen and worsted magnates, the 
coal kings, and beef barons, the sugar lords, the 
tobacco trust, &e, Mr Havemieyer once frankly 
avowed that the Anerican tariff is the ‘mother of 
trusts’ ; but many efforts to strike a blow at the 
root of the trouble were seen to be unavailing, 
owing (it was said) to corruption by vested in- 
terests. Hence the Payne-Alorich Tariff of 1909 
was practically as high as its predecessor the 
Bingley Tariff. The only important American 
trust which succeeded in imposing monopoly 
prices without much assistance from the tariff was 
the Standard Oil Trust, the unique organisation 
of Mr Rockefeller, which gi-adually acquired practi- 
cally all the on resources of the Umted States, and 
engrossed almost the whole of the oil trade in all 
its branches. This is the leading case of a more 
than national monopoly attained by the skilful 
and relentless use of the money power. The United 
States Steel Corporation now possesses an enormous 
share, not only of the iron and steel plant, hut also 
of the iron ore and coal-mines of the U nit^ States. 
But it has been said that the fortunes of steel 
magnates like Carnegie came very largely out of 
the pockets of the American tax-payers. The prin- 
cipal reduction of the Payne Tarin ( 1909 ) was in 
the iron and steel schedule, and was made on the 
representations of Carnegie, who declared at the 
tariff hearings that the iron and steel industry did 
not requiie any protection. Next to the tariff, the 
most potent source of trust power and profit lay in 
tlie manipulation of railroad rates. The diTectois 
of the trust corporations and of the railroad corpora- 
tions were often identical. In one of the tn any cases 
which came before the courts, it was proved that a 
railroad company in Oliio was char^g the Standard 
Oil Company a 10 cent rate and an independent 
competitor a 35 cent rate for carrying oil the same 
distance under the same circnmstances. These 
scandals at length led to the passing of the 
Sherman Anti-Ti-nst Act of 1890, which _ made 
illegal ‘every contract and combination, in the 
form of a trust or otherwise, in lestraint of 
tiade or commerce ftmong the several states or with 
foreign nations.’ 

The form of a trust, strictly so called, s^ms to 
have been first devised by the Staudaid. Oil Com- 

S , which was formed in 1SS2. A tmst is a 
Ination of corporations or companies, and 
takes the form of a surrender by the stockholders 
of the various emigrations entering the trust of 
their separate holdings to a board of trustees, who 
receive an irrevocable power of attorney, and issue 
in return trust certificates representing equitable 
shares in the combmed properties. Thus the 
business of all the combined corporations is con- 
centrated under the management of the trustees, 
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and the pooled profits are distnbated to the holders 
of the certificates in proportion to their holdings. 
This ^vas the origiaal organisation ; Lnt, to meet 
hostile legislation, many trusts returned to the 
corporation form — an easy transformation, for it 
■was only necessary to isvue to each holder of a trust 
certificate a corresponding amount of stock in the 
new corporation. 

The characteristic difference, it has been said, 
between the American Trust and the German Cartel 
(in German, fcarieZ/) is as follows: Whereas the trust 
is a combination in which the individual firms or com- 
panies conihined are entirely merged and absorbed, 
the creation of a Imridl only combines the firms 
into a syndicate for certain purposes, allowing the 
individuality of its meiiihers to continue so far as 
is consistent with the business policy of the federa- 
tion. KaHdh, like trusts, aie organised to elim- 
inate comitetitioa and raise home prices abo\e 
the level possible under competition. Here the 
tarifif aids the monopolist. Many of the German, 
Austrian, and other foreign kaHdls (notoriously 
the fliitrar syndicates previous to the Brussels con- 
vention) have made it their policy to sell at very 
low puces abroad that part of tlieir stock foi which 
thej could not obtain monopoly prices in the home 
market. This can be done, because the home market 
is ‘protect^ ’ by a high tariff wal 1. The price within 
the wall is almost alwa\s a little higher than the 
national or international price plus the duty. 

The business of tiie kartell is not to direct and 
m a na ge the process of manafactui-e, but to sell tbe 
products of the combination. For this puipose a 
pool or fund is frequently created out of tlie home 

f trofits in order to sell sniplus products abroad at a 
OSS. Thus the exports of a German Icartell aie 
bounty fed out of the excessive prices charged to 
German consumers. One extraordinary case quoted 
is that of coke, for which German con'^sumei's were 
at one time charged 17 marks per ton, while 
Austrian buyers got the same qualitv at 8 marks. 
Similarly in 1900 the wire LartclVs price in 
Germany was 185 marks, and abroad 115 marks 
per ton. In the had times of 1900-2, the naU 
syndicate sold at 250 marks per ton in Germany 
and at 140 marks abroad. 

The varions foi-ms of association described in the 
report (1919) of the Commission on Trusts set up in 
1918 under the British Ministry of Reconstruction j 
depart only in matter of detail fiom the main 
pattern of trusts and karidlt as given above. The 
report draws attention to a ■vague hut none the 
less ividespread and powerful system of association 
whose basis is nothing more than an ‘honourable 
understanding * 01 ‘gentlemen’s agreement ’ among 
competing firms to regulate output, prices, tenders, 
and the like. Associations ai'e frequently connect^ 
■vnth pooling and quota i^stems (ne. the limitation 
or the output of associated firms by exacting a 
penalty when a given quota is exceeded and award- 
ing compensation ivhen it is not reached). Closer 
association is represented by various types of 
‘combines ’ and ‘consolidations,* involving either a 
central company with numerons snhsidiaiiW stand- 
ing m varying relationships to it, or the awallowin" 
up, by the most powerful member of a group, of 
a number of its competitors. Industrial combina- 
tions may be horizoidai (Le. a combination of firms 
engaged in putting a certain product or class of 
prodttcte tlirongh a porticnlar stage of production), 
^ vertical (i e. a combination or consolidation of 
firms engaged in the entire processes of production 
of some conunodity ). ifonopolistic association is 
imped^ by national ^undaries, as is seen in 
w vast Organisations operating in the 
oil, toMwe€^ cop^, chemical, and other industries. 

As has alre^y been seen, much inquiry and 
some I^gialatlozi nos taken place ip deference to 


anti-tiust sentiment — e.g. the Sheiman ( 1890) and 
Clayton (1914) Acts in the United States, inquiries 
under the Profiteering Acta (1919-21) in Britain, 
and in Germany the Cartel Oidinance of 1923. 
But it seems tliat the ideal relationship between 
trusts and similar oiganisations and the law has 
probably yet to be determined. That they have 
on occasion been iiistramental in raising prices no 
one can doubt ; hut it is equally apparent that, by 
introducing the benefits of large-scale economies 
as well as stability and a spieading of i-isk, they 
have confeiTed greater benelita upon industry and 
society than might have been derived fiom the 
system of free competition. Having regard to these 
and other considerations, the 1919 report suggested 
a policy of ‘policing’ lather than one of repression, 
relying upon the piessure of public opinion, and 
confronting monopolistic concerns ivith the fear of 
legislation rather than w’ith legislation itself. Even 
■within public opiniou there aie distinct signs that 
the ‘anti-trust sentiment’ has spent much of its 
force Partly it has come to be realised tliat in- 
dustrial comuination may be lather a development 
than a disease of industry, inasmuch as it is a part 
of the greater issue of rationalisation. Partly, too, 
it is seen that monopoly theory has not always 
been able to work itself ont in practice — thanks m 
some measiiie, no doubt, to such legislative intei*- 
ference os has taken place, also to the fact that com- 
petition has rarely been completely extinguished. 
Again, great combines are neither immortal nor 
invulnerable. The Atlantic Shipping Trust, in- 
corpoiated in 1902, with the oincial title of the 
International Mercantile Manne Company, was 
financed by a share capital of 120 million doUara 
and a debenture capital of 60 million dollars. Five 
English shipping Imes were bought up But it 
soon turned out that the ships had been bought at 
excessive prices ; the American capitali,ste retired 
with a loss and the EugUsh resumed control, buy- 
ing back cheaply what they had sold dear. Even 
more spectacular was the collapse in 1932 of the 
powerful Swedish Match Concern, which, but two 
years before, had owned 260 match factories in 43 
different countries. 

See Stemmann-Bacher, TTesen und Bedmtimg der 
gevjerblichen KartdU (1898); Ely, Monopolies and 
rrwZ* (1900) ; JenkB,rA« Trust Problem (4tlied.l903); 
Hirst, iUOTiopoZzea, Trusts, and KartdZs (190B); Levy, 
Monopole, Cartels, und Trusts {new ed. 1928); lieftnann. 
Cartels, Concerns, and Trusts (Eng-trans. 1932); and -the 
Report (1919) of the CommiBBion on Tru^. 

Assoilzie (‘assoil,’ ‘absolve’), a Sco'tslaw term 
meaning to al^lve from a claim, or acquit. 

_ Assolojit, AIjFBES), French author, ■was bom 
m 1^7_at Aubusson, Creuse, and became a teacher 
"oi lu 1862 he visits the United States, 

and on his return pnhliah^ some hrilliaint sketches, 
^ Scenes dc la Vic des Etats-Unis (1869). From 
his pen now came a long series of tales and 
novels, indnding Brancas (1869), Marcomtr, 
G^rizllc de Ckincveri, Les Aventiires du Capitainc 
^rcorani, Francois Buchamor, Fendragon (1881). 
He 'was^ equaUy notable as a sarcas'tic and powerful 
journalist and political writer, bitterly aasailang 
me empire and the opportunist republican erovem- 
ment. He died in May 1886. ® 

Assoubaco# in Prosody, is the correspondence 
of sound pronounced by a reiteration of the same 
accen'ted vowel ■with different consonants, as in nice 
and and full, vnaic and shape, and 

nc^. It is a kind of imperfect rhyme, or ratheo: a 
snbslntu'te for rhyme, and is especially #*JtiTiT¥ii>Ti in 
Spanish poetry. All the old French poetiy also 
was marked by assonance, not rhyme. ‘ The rule of 
assonance,’ says Marsh, ‘ requires the repetition of 
same vowels in the assonant words, from the 
last accented vowel indnaive. Thus ma/a oad Aoi, 
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nation and traitor, penitent and reticence, are asson- 
ant) couples of ■\voida of one, two, and three syllables 
respectively.’ In Spanish verse the assonance is 
generally introduced only in alternate verses or the 
second of each couplet. Assonant or voivel rhjTnes 
occur fre<iuently in modern English poetry. 

As sns, a mined town on the Gulf of Edremid, 
from the still imposing remains of ■which the 
successful excavations, in 1881-83, of the Aiueiican 
Institute of Archaeology brought to light the agora, 
with senate-house and colonnade, a hath, th^tre, 
gymnaemm, statues of heroes, and seven Christian 
churches. The Temple of Athena is notable. 

Assuan' (also Asioan; the ancient Syene) is the 
southernmost city of Egypt proper, on the right 
bank of the Nile, and beside the first or lowest 
cataract. Near are the islands of Phil® and Ele- 
phanrine. On the left hank are catacombs. There 
me some remains of the ancient citj’’. Near by aie 
puairies of granite ( the name — though not the rock 
Syenite ( q.v.) comes from Syene > from which huge 
chelisks and statues were cut to adorn the temples 
mid palaces of ancient Egypt. Pop. (1927) 16,366. 
Assuan is capital of a district and headquarters of 
n commandant. , 

The great Nile irrigation system, commenced in 
1898, includes a dam at Assuan and barrages at 
Esna, Assinb, and Zifta. Assuan dam, opened 
by the Duke of Connaught on 10th Decembei 1902, 
was designed to raLse 'tne level of the Nile for 140 
miles above the first cataract, its total length being 
li mile, the maximum height fiom the foundation 
about 130 feet, and the total weight of masoniy 
over one million tons. The difference of level^ of 
the water above and below was 67 feet, navigation 
being provided for by a series of four locks, each 
260 i^t by 32 feet. The dam was pierced v ith ISO 
openings, 20 feet by 6 feet, capable of discharging 
ld,00p tons of water per second. In 1907 it was 
resolved to heighten and thicken the dam. On 
23rd December 1912 the Khedive laid the last 
stone of the extension, which cost £1,620,000 j 
£320,000 being allotted to expropriated villageis 
and to the iGitiquitiea Department for research 
111 the area to he submerged, which indnded 
PhU® (q.v.). The dam’s stoiage capacity was 
increased from 980,000,000 to 2,420,000,000 cubic 
metres. The water-level was raised 23 feet, the 
masonry 16-4 feet. Further heightening, to the 
extent of 30 feet, was carried out in i929-33_ in 
such a way as not 'to preclude use for generating 
electricity in the future. By it the storage capacity 
of the dam has been doublra. By drainage of the 
Delta, and by pumping in Dpper Egypt, vast 
additional areas are being reclaimed ; and regula- 
tion of the Nile at the Great Lakes is contemplated. 
See Egypt, Gebel Atjua, Irrigation, Nile, 
Tana. 

Assnmpslty an action wherein the plaintiff 
asserted that the defendant undertook ( assumpsit) 
to do a certain act, and failed to fulfil his pro- 
mise. It came into general use for the recoveiy 
of damages for breach of a simple contract (a 
promise not under seal). It has been abolished % 
the Judicature Acts. 

Aasiimptioit, or Assumption of the Virgin, 
a festival insrituted as e arly as the 6th century both 
in the East and in the "West. In the 3d century 
we first meet -with a Gnosric tradition, that, after 
idle death of Maty, her soul and body were token 
up to heaven by Cnrist and his angels. That legend 
was condemn^ by Pope Gelasins (494 A.D.), hut, 
through a series of successful forgeries, it was 
fathered on SS. John, Athanasius, Angustine, and 
others, and by 696 was accepted as true by 
Gregory of Tours. The festival is kept on the 
iSth of August (see Mary). The word assumption 


might he used of Enoch and of several sainty, bur 
is generally imderetood of Mary alone. The as- 
sumption in this sense has been made the subject 
of pictures by Titian, Coireggio, Murillo, Rubens, 
and many other famous painters ; and several minor 
orders, fraternities, and sisterhoods call themselves 
after the miracle — as the Angnstiniana of the 
Assumption and the Little Sisters of the Assninp- 
tion. — For the capital of Paraguay, named after 
the festival, see Asuncion. 

Assumptionlsts, or Aucustinians of the 
Assumption, a congregation founded at Nimes in 
1843 by Father Emmanuel d’Alzon, vicar-general 
of that diocese, were organised in 1847, and foimally 
approved in 1864. Their main objects weie to com- 
bat irieligion in Europe and schism in the East ; 
and Avith these ends in view the brethren devoted 
themselves to catholic higher and secondaiy ednca- 
tion, to the spread of truth by the piess, to the 
conduct of pilgrimages, and to missionaiy woik in 
the East. Their ‘ bonne presse,’ especially its papei 
Za Croix, was cbaiged by the French government 
with hostility to the repnolic and with monarcLical 
aims, and the congregation was suppressed witliin 
French temtorj'- in 1900. Many Assumptiomsts 
came to England, but some remained at home 
as secular priests. Their press was bought by a 
manufacturer of Lille, and is still zealouslj' carried 
on. The Assumptionists follow the rule of St 
Augustine, and have the same privileges, breviary, 
and habit as the Augustinians. Father d’Alzon 
also established the ‘Ladies of the Assumption,' 
who promote the education of the uppei classe-* 
and the adoration of the blessed sacrament. One 
of his first disciples founded the ‘Little Sister- 
of the Assumption,’ ivho visit the sick poor in 
their own homes. Amongst Bulgarians, Greeks, 
and Armenians the Assumptionists employ the 
oriental rite (Greek oi Slav). — An older congrega- 
tion of French nuns, the ‘ Sisters of the Assumption,’ 
founded in 1839, educates young girls. 

ASSUr, or Ashue, early capital of Assyria ; also 
a name of the country iteelf and of its chief god. 
See Assyria. 

Assurance. See Insurance. 

Assnr-han-l-pal. or Sardan-APAlus. See 
VTUEA* 

Assur-nazir-pal* See Assypja. 

As'synt« Loch, a beautiful fresb-watei lake of 
Sonth-west Sutherland, 6^ miles E. of Lochinver. 
Lying 215 feet above sea-level, it has an extreme 
length and breadth of 6| miles and J mile. N, of it 
rises Qninag ( 2653 feet ) ; E., Benmore Assynt ( 3273 ) ; 
S., Canisp (2779) and Snilven (2399). 

Assyria (called Assur and Asur in the Assy- 
rian inscriptions ; Atlnira in the Persian) was 
the northernmost of the three gieat countries that 
occupied the Mesopotamian plain. It was bounded 
on the N. by the Niphates Mountains of Armenia ; 
on the S. by Susiana and Babylonia ; on the E. by 
Media ; and on the "W., according to some, by the 
Tigris, but moie correctly by tbe watershed of the 
Enphrates, for many Assyrian ruius are found to 
the west of the Tigris. It was th'us about 280 
miles long from N. te S., and rather more than 150 
broad from E. to W. This plain is diversified by 
mountain-chains on the N. and E., and watered by 
the Tigris and its ofiSuents; between one of the 
latter — the Greater Zab — and the Ti^s lay the 
finest part of the countiy, Adiahene. Its fertility 
miabled it to support a large population. The 
high d^ee of prosperity and civflisation reached 
by its i^abitants in very eai'ly times is attested 
not only by anoient writers, but by the ex- 
tensive mins of mighty cities, by the canals and 
contrivances for irnjgation, and by the numerous 
proofs — ^famished by excavation — of acquaintance 
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with the arts and sciences. The ruins of many 
cities are CTonped aronud Nineveh; while lower 
down, the Tigris exhibits an almost unbroken line of 
rains from Tekrit to Baghdad. Under the Moham- 
medans this fine country is now almost a desert. 

It received its name from its first capital, Asur, 
or Assur, now Kalah Skcrgat, on the east bank 
of the Tigris, hetAveen lat. 35“ and 36“. The city 
seems to have been founded by the Mitannians, a 
people allied to the Hittites, and was governed 
by high-priests. The later capital, Nineveh, 
now' Kuyimjil:, opposite Mos^cl, originally grew up 
round a temple ot the goddess Istar, and oAved its 
importance to the fact that it was on the com- 
mercial high-road to the silver and copper mines 
of Cappadocia. Calah, now Niumicl, at the 
junction of the Tigris and Upper Zab (oi Lycus), 
was founded about B C. 1300, and for a time A\as 
the chief seat of goA'erument. 

Prot/urfions.— Stone was plentiful, more especi- 
ally a species of alabaster ; w'hile iron, copper, and 
lead AA'ere found in the neighbouring mountains. 
The faiUs were covered with pines, oaks, and planes ; 
figs and olives gi’ew' in the plain. The A-ine had 
been introduced from Aimenia. Wheat, hai-ley, 
millet, hemp were cnltiA'ated. Animals were numer- 
ous, both wrild — lions, panthers, hears, bulls, stags, 
gazelles, hares, &c. — and domesticated — cattle, 
goats, sheep, do^, asses, horses, and camels. 

_ History . — Before the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions OUT knowledge of Assyrian history was 
dependent on a few Biblical notices and the 
legends to be found in classical writei-a. The 
Aasyri^ history of Ctesiaa of Cnidus (court- 
physician to Axtaxerxea S^Inemon. b. 0, 405) is little 
more than the Greek form of a Persian romance, 
and the references to Assyrian hi&tory in his rival 
Herodotus are not much more trustworthy, Ninna 
and Semiramis, Ninyas and Sardanapalus, though 
an historical background may possibly lie behind 
them, are all alike legendary. Apart from the 
quotations fiom Abydeuus and Berossus preserved 
in Greek Christian Avriters, classical antiquity bos 
banded doAAm to us little except myth and fable. 

Chronology. — Assyrian chronology rests upon 
the so-call^ Eponym Canon — that is, lists of the 
Buccesfiive or officials, who gave their names 

to the years in Avhich they held office. As the 
date of the official year of one of them is fixed by 
a solar eclipse, we possess an exact register of time 
from B.a 913 to ^9, the period covered by the 
lists that have been preserved. The institntion of 
reckoning time by the names of a snccessive series 
of officials went hack to at least B.C. 2000. For 
the period before B.c. 913 we ore dependent on 
the dates assi^ed in bhe later inscriptions to the 
reigns of _ earlier kings or high-priests : thus 
Sennacherib states tliat TiglaUi-pileser T. wajs 
defeated by the Babylonians 418 years before 
OAvn conquest of Babylonia (B.C. 689), and that 
Shalmaneser I. lived about 6Ch} years ^fore himself. 
Other sources of chronoloCT are the Swouhronovs 
History of Assyria and Babylonia, which gives an 
account of the relations between the two countries, 
and the Babylomcun, Chronicle, which in its later 
part throAA’B much light upon Assyrian history. 

MonuniCHt^ H^tory . — ^Assyrian history ^gins 
with the Mitannian high -priests of Asur, who, 
after the Semitic ocenpation of the country, made 
way for Semitic rulers. From Gen. x. 11 it Avould 
s^m that the leader of the Semitic invaders was 
Nimrod, Avhose name, however, has not been found 
on the monuments. In any case the Assyricuis of 
®wt^y were a body of military adventnroi's from 
Baiylonia, who brought with them the language, 
customs, and religion of their native land. 
Ilie name of Nineveh may imply that some at 
least of them came from a city or similar Tm-mw in 


Babylonia, where the goddess Istar was worshipped 
under the name of Nina. Up to the last Assyria 
remained a military state ; whereas in Babylonia 
the population was mainly agi'icultnral or com- 
mercial, and the government was largely theocratic 
in character, in jl^syria the army was predominant, 
and its general Avas the ruler of the state. A result 
was the frequency of revolutions, which ended by 
placing a success^l general on the throne. The 
whole nation seems to have been trained to arms, 
and the national deity was a war -god. 

For several centuries, however, the high-priests 
of Asur were subjects of the Babylonian king. 
TSTien the Babylonian dynasty of Khammu-iahi 
fell after an invasion of the country by the Hittites, 
the Assyrians succeeded in asserting their independ- 
ence during the trouhloua period that followed. 
Their first king may have been Bel-kahkahn, who, 
according to Shalmaneser I. (B c 1300), lived 580 
years before himself. From this time ouAvard there 
Avere constant wars between Assyria and the mother- 
country, interrupted at times by treaties and even 
intermarriages, as when the Babylonian king 
married the daughter of Assur -nhallit, king of 
Assyria, about B.C. 1400. The marriage proA’ed 
disastrous to the Babylonian king, who was 
murdered. Assur -ubaJlit, however, avenged his 
death, and placed his own great-grandson upon the 
Babylonian throne. Letters of nis to the long of 
E^pt have been found at Tell el-Amarna. 

Babylonia and the Hittites now combined against 
the groAving power of Assyria, and the league 
AVM subsequently joined by Egypt and Mitanni, 
Mitanni (Mesopotamia), however, was compelled 
to submit to Assyri^ rule, and the overthrow of 
the Hittite empire in the 13th centuiy B.c. left 
Babylonia defenceless. Shalmaneser 1. (B.o. 1300) 
earned his arms far to the north and west, reducing 
the AraJUffion tribes to obedience, and m^e Calah 
his capital, while his son, Tukulti-Ninip L, captured 
Babylon, and for seven years reigned there as lord 
of the eastern Avoild. A revolt finally forced him 
to retreat to Assyna, Avheie he Avas murdered, and 
his dynasty came to an end a few y^eare later in 
the peraon of Bel-kudur-uzur. His snccessor, 
Ninip-pileser, seems to have founded a new line 
of kinp, the fifth of whom, Tiglath-pileser I., was 
one of the greatest of Assyrian conquerors (B.O. 
1100). He extended the dominion of i^yria from 
the frontier of Elam to the Mediterranean, overran 
the mountainous region to the north, and boasted 
of having killed a dolphin in the western sea. At 
Arvad he received presents from the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, which included a crocodile and a hippo- 
potaniuB. He enlarged the palace at Calah, and 
repaired the great temple of Ann and Hadad at 
Asur. Under his successors, however, the military 
strength of the empire decayed ; the western con- 
quests were lost, and the Arameeans blocked the 
road to the Euphrates. This period of decay is 
synchronous with the rise and rapid development 
of the Hebrew monarchy under David and Solomon. 

"With Assnr-nazir-pai II. (b.o. 884-869) a new 
era of conquest commenced. Year after year the 
Assyrian army marched out of the capit^ in 
pursuit of booty and slaves. Mesopotamia was 
recovered,^ the Assyrian forces found their way to 
the Phoenician coast, and the mountaineers of the 
north-east as far as Lake Urum^eh were compelled 
to pay tribute. Shalmaneser 11. , Assur-nazir-pal’s 
son and successor (b.c. 858-824), whose annals are 
engraved on the Black Obelisk from Ninvnid, now 
in the British Museum, continued the conquests of 
his father. Before he died Assyria was mistress of 
Western Asia. The merchants of Assyria, whose 
trade had formerly been chiefly with the north- 
west, noAv looked covetously on the commercial 
wealth of the Phoeniciaii cities, and Shedmaneser, ■ 
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accordingly, made every effort to possess himself 
of the Mediterranean coast. But the Syrians of 
Damascus stood in the way. Campaign aftei cam' 
paign was therefoie directed against £en-Hadad 
and Hazael, and in 6 C. 854 the Syrians with theii 
allies were defeated in a battle at Qai'qar, on the 
Orontea. Among the allies was Ahab of Israel, 
who had contributed 2000 chariots and 10,000 foot- 
soldiers to the confederacy. Twelve years latei 
(B.c. 842) Syria was again invaded, and Hazael 
was defeated on the heights of Shenir (or Hermon, 
Dent iii. 9), with the loss of 1121 chariots. Shal- 
maneser then besieged DamELScns, cutting down 
the trees which surrounded it, and after inarching 
into the Hanran, returned to the coast, where he 
caused an inscriptiou to be engraved at the mouth 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb, near Beyrout. Here he 
leceived tribute from Tyre, Sidon, and ‘Jehu, the 
son of Omri.’ The Israelites, who aie pictured on 
the Black Obelisk, are said to have brought 
silver, gold, a howl of gold, a cup of gold, golden 
goblets, golden pitchers, lead, a sceptre, and 
bdellium (?).’ Shalmaneser’s latter years were 
troubled by the rebellion of his son, which, how- 
ever, was eventually suppressed. 

His grandson, Hadad-nirari IV. (B.C. 810-782) 
resumed the work of subjugating the west. 
Damascus surrendered to his arms, and its treasures 
were carried to Assyria, and Hadad-nirari claims 
to have conquered ‘ T^e, Sidon, the land of Oniri, 
Edom, and the Philistines.’ As Judah is not 
mentioned, it appears to he included in ‘ the land 
of Omii,’ or Israel ; according to 2 Kings, xiv. 13, 
Jernsalcm had been taken by Jeboash, and Judah 
was now a dependency of Israel. Hadad-nirari 
must he ‘ the saviour ’ referred to in 2 Kings, xiiL 5. { 

In the year 763 B.C. the Assyrian eponym canon 
records the observation of a solar eclipse in the 
month Sivan, which is now identified as that of 
the loth of June. This eclipse forms the pivot- 
point on which Assyrian chronology turns. The 
empire now began to display signs of weakne^, 
and when Assnr-nirari ascended the throne in 
753 B.O, there were many indications of a spirit of 
revolt. This is indicated by the statements in the 
eponym canon. Arpad in Syida revolted, and for 
four years the army remained at home, owing no 
doubt to the disturbed state of the country. An 
attempt was then made to repress the revolts in 
Namn or Kurdistan, which apparently failed, for 
in the year 746 B.O. we have a revolt in CaJah, 
which indicates a rebellion of the army, followed by 
the usurpation of the throne in 745 by Pnlu or Pul, 
a Babylonian who assumed the Assyrian name of 
Tiglath-pileser IV. Like his early namesake, be 
proved the saviour of the nation, and at once 
instituted an entirely new system of government 
of the provinces of the empire. In fonner times 
it was conquest and spoil rather than aimexation 
and annnal revenue that formed the policy of the 
rulers of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser Iv., however, 
introduced a new system into the government, that 
of centralisation. Conquered districts were now 
annexed, and became satrapies ruled hy Assyrian 
officials, amd responsible for a fixed yearly revenue 
to the central government. The leaders of the 
national party m these regions were removed to 
Assyria^ and their place supplied by hands of 
colonists from other regions, as in the case of 
Samaria, Aipad, and Hamath. Another chief aim 
of the new sovereign was the control of Ike gfeat 
commerdol centres in Western Asia. Thus Car- 
chemish and the cities of Phoenicia were objects of 
campaignB to secure the trade-route through Syria. 
In 742 B.C. Arpad revolted and was h^ieged for 
two years hy the Assyrians, and its subsequent 
faU bronght about the conquest of North Syria. 
Hamath, then in alliance with Azariah, king of 


Judah, was taken by storm, and the kings of 
Syria hastened to pay homage to the conqueror. 
Among the names ot those who waited on him we 
find Menahem, king of Samaria, Rezin of Syria 
(Damascus), Hirara of Tyre, Pisiris of Carchennsh. 
This was the campaign referred to in the Scriptures 
(2 Kings, XV. 19), when Menaliem gave a thousand 
talents of silver to Pul, king of Assj'ria { B.c. 738 ). 
The successful woi in Syria and ’Palestine was 
followed by caiMaigns m Armenia on the shores 
of Lake V an. The Assyrians next appear in Syria 
as the allies of Ahaz, called Yahnkliazi or Jehoahaz 
by the Assyrian scribes The result of this cam- 
paign was the siege of Daniascns and the ravaging 
of the kingdoms east of Joidan. The fall of 
Damascus (b c. 732) made Syria a province of the 
conrt of Nineveh, and the tribute-lists discovert 
by Sir Henry Layard at Nineveh show Carchemish, 
Damascus, Arpad, Arvad, Hamath, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Samaria as contributing a regular sum to the 
national revenue. Having reduced the west to 
submission, the Assyrian king now attacked 
Chaldea, and after a severe war, commencing in 
731 B.C., he defeated and slew Ukin-zim, theKin- 
ziros of the Canon of Ptolemy, and was proclaimed 
king of Babylon in 729 B.C. 

This important reign ended abruptly in 727 B.C., 
and a military commander, Shalmaneser IV., seiz^ 
the throne. He made an inefiectnal attempt to 
capture Tyre, and after imprisoning the king of 
Israel, Hoshea, who had attempted to revolt, he 
laid siege to Samaria (B.C. 725). In B.C. 722 he 
died, or was murdered, and another nsurping 
general, Sargon, was crowned king. Sargon con- 
tinued the war in Syria, and in 722 B.C. captured 
Samaria, canying away 27,280 of the leading in- 
habitants, and placing them in the province of 
Gozan, near the Khabur, and in Media. The 
latter days of the reign of Tiglath-pileser IV. 
evidently had been marked by a general revolt of 
the provinces, which Sargon bad to reconquer ; and 
in tne battle of Kaphia on the borders of E^pt, 
which terminated the war, he checked the advance 
of the Egyptians under Sabako. In 717 B.C. the 
Hittite capital, Carchemish, fell, and produced 
the rich spoil of ‘eleven talents, thirty manehs 
of gold, and two thousand one hundred talents of 
silver.’ All this time the intrigues of Merodach- 
baladaji IIL in Chaldea were causing trouble, hut 
the disturbed state of the other provinces still 
kept Sargon from the object he most desired — 
the conquest of Babylon. In order to delay the 
attack, Merodacli-batadan sent his embassy to 
Hezekiab, and raised a revolt in Syria, in which 
Phoenicia, Moah, Edom, and Philistia, supported 
by the Egyptians, took part. Sargon besieged 
JernsaJem and burned Ashdod (Isaiah, xx. 1). 
Having quelled the revolt, Sargon invaded Baby- 
lonia, and after a teirible campaign captured the 
capital, Merodach-haladan taking refuge in flight, 
and was proclaimed king 710 B.C. Tablets dated 
in bis reign as king of Babylon are preserved 
in the Bntish Museum. Sargon built for him- 
self a magnifi^cent palace called Dur Sargent ‘Fort 
Sargon,’ marked hy the mins at Khoisabad, about 
15 miles from Nineveh. This palace was explored 
by M. Botta for the French government, and 
the fine sculptures from it form one of the trea- 
sures of the Louvre. The haa-reliefs, sculptured 
figures, and architectural decoratione of this palace 
show a new departure in Assyrian art, and iadi^te 
foreign influence. Sargon was killed either in a 
raid on the Cimmerians or during a revolt of the 
soldiers in the new palace on the 12th day of Ab 
(Jnly) 706 B.C. His son, Sennacherib, succeeded 
him. A Babylonian revolt led to the return of 
Merodach-baladan, who nine months later was 
defeated by the Assyiians in the battle of Eiso. 
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At the same time a revolt broke out in Philistia, 
and the people of Ekron, haviug deposed the 
Assyrian uomiuee Padi, sent him for secnnbj' in 
chains to Hezekiah, king of Jerusalem, tvIio placed 
him in prison. This biought on the Je^vish king 
the vengeance of Sennacherib. Having conquered 
Phoenicia, he marched against Ekion, where he 
panished the chief priests and Philistme lords 
who had broken their oaths to Assyria. Taharka 
of Ethiopia, called Tiihakah in the old Testament 
{2 Kings, xix. 9 ), who had marched from Egypt to 
the help of Hezelaah, was defeated at Elteken, and 
Sennacherib proceeded to ravage Judtea, capturing 
forty-six cities, chiefly in the hill-country, and 
then advanced to Jerusalem. Here he states he 


shut Hezekiah up in the capital ‘ like a bird in a 
cage.’ There is no indication in the inscriptions 
how long this siege lasted, and the meagre account 
of this event in the campaign, and the remarkably 
abrupt termination of the nairative, seem to indi- 
cate that the siege terminated in a disaster to the 
Assyrian arms. The tribute paid by the king was 
sent by an envoy to Nineveh, not paid on the sui - 
render of the ci^ ; and this, together T\’ith the fact 
that Sennacherib never again entered Palestine, 
goes to confirm the statements of the Hebrew writei's. 

Sennacherib’s endeavours to govern Babylonia 
were unfortunate. His I'iceroys were driven out 
of the coiintiy, which levoltecl agamst him time 
after time with tlie help of Elam. But the battle 



S&nJDacherib at the Head of his Army. (Height^ 38 inches ; in British Museum.) 


of Khalule in B.C. 691 disheartened the allies, and 
after two more years of stniggla Babylon was 
taken by storm in B.C. 689 and razed to the ground. 
The de^ excited horror throughout Western Asia, 
and the Babylonians saw in the subsequent murder 
of its perpetrator the vengeance of their god Mero- 
flach. The Assyrian forcra were also engaged in 
Cilici^ where a revolt led to the capture and le- 
building of Tarsos mid an engagement between 
the Assyrians and the Ionian Greets. 

The statement as to the inorder of Sennacherib 
by his sons meets with confirmation from the in- 
scriptions. In the Babylonian canon we are told 
that on the 20th of the month Tebet (December) 
681 B.C. the king was slain hy one of his elder 
sons, who was perhaps i^ealons of the favour shown 
to his younger brother Esar-haddon, who was at the 
time serving with the army. Seven weeks later 
Esar-haddon overthrew his brothers, together with 
their ally Bu^ II. , king of Armei^ at MaJatiyeh 
in Capp^ocia, entered Nineveh in triumph, and 
placed himself upon the throne. Though the most 
active general of hia father, Ksai-haddon was far 
more toan a mere warrior. He possessed great 
political tact, and at once inaugurated a new 
p<diey with regard to Babylon. He divided the 
eoorfi between Babylon and Nineveh, i-esiding at 
the forms' [dace during the -winter, at the latter 
the summer months. It was during one of 
tboro pmioda of the winter conrt at Babylon that 
wWtwy ob. was brought there prisoner (2 Chron. 

II). A son of Merodami-baladan bw>l at- 
ta siiphi Ml doni^ the period of anarchy to seize the 
wrsilPB ef Babylm, bnt bmng defeats, he fled to 


Elam, where he was put to death by the Elamite 
king, who wished to preserve the friendship of the 
king of Assyria. In 675 the Assyrian king com- 
menced one of the most impoi-tant wars in the 
whole period of Assjuian hiatoi'y — namely, that 
which resulted in the subjugation of the powerful 
kingdom of Egypt to the Assyrians, and left most 
of tlie ancient world under one riile for twenty 
years. After the war had been waged with varied 
success for more than tliree years, the Assyrian 
king made a great effort to terminate it. A 
very powerful army left Nineveh the first day of 
the year, and took the road to Egypt The march 
occupied three months, and after the Assyrians 
had reached the Egyptian strongholds a seiies of 
battles was fought, resulting in the retreat of the 
Egyptians to Memphis, which was captui'ed by 
the Assyrians on the 22d of Tammnz (June), 
whereupon the Ethiopian king of Eg>'pt, Taharka, 
fl.ed up the NUe. Esar-haddon returned by way of 
the coast of Syria, receiving en route the tributes 
of the Phoenician and Greek kings of Cyprus, and 
tlie Philistine, Moabite, and Isiaelite inlers. In 
commemoration of this successful campaign, the 
king had his statue carved on the rocks at Baal* 
Baa (Nahr-el-Kelb). Befoie leaving Egypt the 
Assyrian king divided the newly conqnereia land 
into twenty satrapies, ruled by prefects subject to 
the conrt of NiueveL 

The Egyptians did not long remaia quiet after 
the departure of the main body of the Assyrian 
army ; for Talmrka returned from the Upper Nile, 
and the Assyrian king had once more to prepare 
for a campaign in the Nile VaJley. He bad already 
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solemnly appomted his son, Aasur-bani-pal, his snc- 
cessor on toe 12th lyyar (April) 669. Six months 
later, during the campaign, on the 12th Marchesvan 
(October), ^ar-haddon died while on the march 
to Egypt. Assur-bani-pal had all the ambition 
but lacked the mUitary genius of his father. He 
was a geneioos patron of ait and letters, and his 
reign was the culminating point of Assyrian splen- 
dour. He continued the Egyptian wai, and drove 
Taharka from Memphis to Thebes, which city he 
captured and stripped of its treasures. Phcenicia 
was next invaded, and Tyre captured, after a sie^e 
lasting some months. Campaigns in Elam and m 
Northern Arabia next occupied the army. The 
empire was now shaken by one of the most serious 
revolts evei raised against the government. Acting, 
probably, on the advice of his mther, Assur-bani-pal 
had appointed his brother, Sainas-suiu-ynkin (the 
Saosduchinos of tlie Canon of Ptolemy), viceroy 
of Babylon, Avho, taking advantage of the absence 
of toe Assyrian armies in various lands, rose in 
revolt, aided by the Elamite, Arabs, and by the 
Egyptians under Psammetiuhns. The levolt lasted 
more than five years, but at last Babylon, Bor- 
sippa, Sippara, and Cuthah were besieged and 
tEiken, and fire, sword, and pestilence spread 
tbrongb the laud. The rebellious prince burned 
Mmself in his palace with many of his followers. 

This revolt, however, shook the foundations 
of toe empiie, and soon the vast fabric began 
to totter. Egypt declared her independence, Syria 
was in revolt, Elam and the north-eastern pio- 
vinces refused tribute, and eventually, after the 
death of Asanr-bani-pai, the viceroy of Babylonia, 
Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchadrezzar, openly 
threw off all semblance of his allegiance and de- 
clared himself king. Assur-etil-ili-ynkinni suc- 
ceed^ his father, Assur-bani-pal, 625 B.C. He 
rebuilt tiie palace of Calah, and bricks bearing 
his inscriptions have been found there. The 
List Assyrian king was Sin-sar-iskim, or Saracos, 
who was overthrown and Nineveh destroyed by 
Cyaxares of Ecbatana m B.C. 612. 

Ass^a became a Median province, and subse- 
quently part of the Persian empire. In 331 B C., 
at Gaugamela, near Arbela, east of the Tigris, 
Alexander defeated Darius Codomannus, the last 
of the Achsemenian Persian kings. In 312 B.C. 
the country became part of the Kingdom of toe 
Seleucidse ; later it was in Parthian and Sassanian 
bands, after which Assyria became subject to the 
Khalifs. From 1638 it formed part of the Turkish 
empire, but after toe World War was comprised 
mostly witbm ‘Iraq. There the incompatibifity of 
Kurds and Assyrians — ^the latter devout Nestorians 
Nestorius and Greek Church) with par- 
tioularist aims— caused grave difficulties in 1932-3% 

Govemmenf . — The government during the early 
and middle empires was a puie despotism and rule 
by force of conquest, held together by the obliga- 
tiona of tribute and homage ; out no centralisation 
exiate^ In toe reign of Tiglath-pileser IV., an 
extensive system of central government with the 
accompaniment of bureaucracy was introduced. 
In conquered lands the native mleis were either 
removed, and replaced by Assyriaai governors, or a 
resident was placed, beside them. Tributary cities 
were ruled by prefects {piihate) and sub-prefects. 
Revenue was levied by collectors from aU towns 
and districts, and an annual present from the 
native princes. In home government the Assyrians 
modelled their s^tem on Qiat of Babylonia. Taxes 
were levied on ail produce from towns and villages, 
and tith^ for the temple revenues. Special taxes 
were levied for the army, the liver-flotflla, and the 
maintenance of the roy^ roadways. Justice was 
administered by appointed judges, the courts bemg 
held in the temples or in the city gate, with the 


right of direct appeal to the king. The king had 
absolute power over life and death, and oflenders 
weie tieated -with the greatest cruelty ; impale 
ment, decapitation, mutilation, and burning by 
fire were the punishments inflicted. Tlie King 
was feudal lord of all land, and could grant or 
take away any estates except those of the temples. 
Public works weie carried out by corv6e (forced 
bands of labourers) and captive-labour, provisions 
for the workmen being furnished by the state. 

Belig'ion . — The lehgion of Assyria was of 
Babylonian origin, ■vvdtb an important exception. 
Assyiia was a military monarchy, and the king 
was at the head of the state. Whereas in Baby- 
lonia the pidest took piecedence of the king, in 
Assyiia the king was himself the high - priest. 
The supreme deity of Assyria, accordingly, ■was 
a warrior-god, and, like the king, a leadei in war. 
Originally be bore the title of Asiru, or ‘ Leader,’ 
his female counterpart being Asirat, the Asherab 
of Canaan. Asiru, however, subseqnently became 
confounded >vitb the defeated city of Asur, or 
Assnr, and so came to represent the state. One 
result of this was that he ceased to be regard^ as 
having a wife or son, and thus occupied a position 
similar to that of the national God of the Hebrews ; 



another result was that the enemies of Assyria 
were enemies also of Assnr, and weie punished 
consequently as heretics. The other deities of 
Assyria were boiTowed from Babylonia, including 
Merodacb, the paternal god of Babylon. But their 
worship in Assyria seems to have been chiefly 
confine to the Uteraiy classes, with toe exception 
of the goddess Istar, who bad temples and oracles 
at Nineveh and Arbela, and was adored there as 
the goddess of war, rather than of love, as was toe 
case in Babylonia. Tlie architectiire of the temples 
and the refinona ceremonies practised in Assyria, 
as well as the theological htoefs of Hie people, 
came from Babylonia, together with the rmigious 
literature connected with them. For Assyrian 
leligion, therefore, apart from the cult of .^iMur, 
the article on Babylonia must be consulted. 

Ethnology . — The Assyrians were a branch of the 
Semitic family of nations, and therefore members 
of the same division of the human ra^e as toe 
S^rrians, the Phoenidans with their colonies, the 
Jews, and the modern ArahiaJis. Long prior to 
the 30to century B.c , Seiuitisin, as a distinct 
ethnic element, appears to have established itself 
iu Babylonia. There the primitive population, 
known as Sumerian, belonged to a wholly different 
type, and were characterised by want of beard, 
nattish nose, and an agglutinative language. In 
Assyria, on the other band, the Semites were pre- 
ceded by toe Mitannians, a race which had come 
from the north and was probably related to the 
HitoLtes and Proto-Armenians. 
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In langnage, Assyriaii is allied to the northern 
branch of the Semitic family. The vocabulary has 
a close a ffini ty with Hebrew and Phoenician, while 
in the full development of the verbal conjugation, 
the use of numeration, and its richness of synonyms, 
it approaches nearer to the Arabic. Phonetically 
it has been much affected by Sumerian, and has 
lost many characteristically Semitic sounds. The 
predominant features of the Assyrian ethnic t\^e 
are Semitic, but modified by intermixture with 
Sumerian and other elements. 

Script. — The script used by the Assyrians was 
the cuneiform or wMge-headed, so callM from the 
lesemhlance of the lines of which the cbaractei's 
consist to wedges. This was due to their having 
been impressed by a stylus upon moist clay, the 
ordinary writing mateiial of Assyro-Babylonian 
civilisation. The '■cript was the invention of the 
Sumerians, the primitive population of Babylonia, 
and was originally a system of pictorial wilting, 
the pictures representing both objects, like 'a man ’ 
or ‘the sun,’ and ideas like that of ‘going.’ The 
latter were expressed symbolically, the idea of 
• walking, ’ for instance, hemg denoted by the 
pietare of a foot. In time some of the pictures 
came to be used phonetically, the pronunciation of 
the words denoted by them being detached from 
the words and employed to represent sounds only. 
Thus the character which denotes du, ‘ to go,’ 
might be used merely to represent the sound du. 
When Babylonia was occupied by the Semites, 
they took over the script of the Sumerians, adding 
fresh characters to it and largely increasing its 
phonetic use. The Sumerian words became pho- 
netic values vtui ‘ the sun,’ for example, passing 
into the phonetic value ut or udy though the char- 
acters still continned to he employed ideo^phi- 
cally — that is to say, to denote ooiects and ideas as 
well as sounds. (3ne lesult of tnis was that the 
tame character could he used both ideographically 
and phonetically ; another is the existence oi poly- 
phony, every character baling more than one 
iionetic value. In the earlier days of cuneiform 
ecipheiinent, this latter peculianty proved a great 
obstacle to progress. When the characters were 
used as ideographs in Semitic Babylonian oi 
Au'^yrian, the pronunciation given was natorallv 
that of the Semitic words they represented. 
Meanwhile the characters hod ceased to he pic- 
toml, and had developed into the cnrsive hand 
which we call cuneiform, and which bears the same 
relation to the older pictorial script that the Egyp- 
tian demotic does to the hieroglyphics. When the 
cu'-tom of writing upon clay with a stylus was in- 
troduced, curved fines necessarily became straight, 
and the lines themselves assumed a wedge-uke 
form. A change, moreover, took place m the 
position of the characters themsdv^. The pic- 
torial characters had been written in vertical 
columns, like Chinese ; when they became cursive, 
the tablet on which they were ioscrihed was hdd 
sideways in the left hand, so that the characteia 
were tnmed half-w.ay round and the writing ran 
from left to right. This happened centuries before 
3000 B.C. From Babylonia and As^ria the cnneiform 
scrmt was carried, along with the other elements 
of ^hylonian civilisation, to all ports of Western 
Asia. It was used in Asia Minor as early as 
2500 B-C., and in Sj'ria and Palestine about the 
same time. A specim form of it was devised at a 
later date for Armenia, "while an alphabet was 
formed out of it by the Persian kings. Its use 
in Elam "was earlier than its nse in Assyria. 

^ It was onljr very gradually superseded by the 
Phoenician alphabet, wbicn first makes its 
awearanee in the lOth or 9th centniy b.o. About 
the same time Aramaic became the langntige of 
trade and diploniacy, so that from the age of Tiglath- 


pileser TV. downwards we find even at Nineveh 
Aramaic dockets in the letters of the ‘ Phmnician ’ 
alphabet attached to cnneiform commercial docu- 
ments. But in Babylonia the cuneiform system of 
writing survived almost to the Christian era, and 
tablets have been found giving tiauscriptions in 
Greek letters of Sumerian and Semitic Bahylonian 
words "which aie "wiitten in cuneiform. 

Deciphemient of the Inscriptions .^ — The Persian 
cuneiform texts, which are written in an alphabet, 
and in which the words are divided from one 
another, weie the first to he deciphered. Darius I 
and his immediate successors caused mscriptions to 
be written in three languages, Persian, Babylonian, 
and Elamite, and in three forms of cuneiform 
sermt. Grotefend, in 1802, identified the names 
of Darius and Xerxes in the Feraian transcripts, 
and thus obtained the beginnings of an alphal aet. 
Other scholars took up the clue, and by the labours 
of Bask, Bumouf, Lassen, and Eawlinson the 
Persian cuneiform alphabet and langua^ were 
finally made out. The Babylonian and Elamite 
transcripts were next attacked by Rawlinaon, 
Hincks, Norns, and others, the proper names 
fnmishiDg a clue to the phonetic values of the 
characters. Bahylonian proved to be a Semitic 
language, allied to Hebrew, while Elamite was 
ag^ntinative. 0"wiDg to the difficulties of the 
iGsyio-Baby Ionian script, however, the decipher- 
ment of the Babylonian texts and of the newly 
found Assyrian inscriptions, which were discovered 
to he in the same language, was hut slow ; but the 
decipherers were aided the native syllahanes 
and dictionaries disinteired by Layard in the 
ruins of Kuynnjik. The discoveiy of the Sume- 
rian language of early Babylonia next followed, 
the interpretation of which was given by the 
native grammars, vocabularies, and translations 
of Sumerian texts into Semi-tic Bahylonian. The 
Armenian cuneiform inscriptions were deciphered 
by Sayce, those of^ Susa and other parts of Elam 
principally W SoIieD. The Hittite cuneiform texts 
next called for an interpreter. 

iMcratwro and Civilisation . — One of the most 
important results of excavation was the discovery, 
in the palace of Assnr-bani-pal at Nineveh, of a large 
library consisting of many th on sands of tablets, 
large numbers ot -u’hich are now stored in the 
British Museum. This library, perh^s, owed its 
origm to the keen political insight of L^ar-haddon, 
but was completed by his son, Assur-bani-pal, 
whose name most of the tahle"ts bear. In the 
colophon or docket attached to each tablet the 
king says: ‘The wise things of Neho, all there 
was on tablets I wrote, I engraved, I explained, 
and, for the inspection of my people, in my palace 
I placed.’ Most of the tamets were copied from 
more ancient originals in the "temple libraries of 
Chaldea, each being stated to he ‘ like its old copy,’ 
or ‘ like the cmcient tablets of Snmir and Akkad.’ 
That such was the case is now demonstrated by 
the discovery of _ duplicate copies in the libraries 
of Bahylonian citiea The Hbraty was evidently 
founded to prevent the youth of Assyria from 
going to study at Babylon or Borsippa, "where 
they "would he subjected to dangerous political 
influences. Its educational character is shown by 
the discovery of the syllabaries, dictionaries, and 
text-hooks which exist in it. They constituted 
the class-books of the students in Nineveh, and 
have b^n to a large extent the medium by which 
the decipherers have learned the older langnages of 
Chaldea. They inclnde works on mathematics, 
tables of square and cube roots, as well as lists of 
lants, metals, and predons stones, animals and 
irds. The geographical works appear to he limited 
to fists of countries -with their prod"acts, such as 
‘Lebanon cedar,* ‘Elam hors®, ^ ‘ Cilicia tin and 
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silver,’ and ‘Arabia camels.’ The part of the and palnstakiiig people. From the bas-ieliefs we 


library, however, which has been most prolific in 
discoveries has been that of the poetic and mytho- 
lo^'cal liteiature. In 1872 George Smith, of the 
British Museum, discovered a series of poetic 
legends relating to the great Chaldean hero, 
Gilgames, the eleventh tablet of which contains a 
legend of the Deluge, very closely resembling the 
Hebrew account. The flood, we are told, was sent 
as a punishment for sin ; the builder of the ark, 
callea Utu-napisti, gathered into the vessel all his 
male and female servants, and family, and all the 
beasts of the field. The preparation of the ark 
occupies seven days ; the rain lasts seven days ; 
seven days are occupied in reaching Mount Nizir, 
on which the ark rested. Here a sacrifice is 
ofiered, and the gods, smelling the sweet savour, 
gather about the altar, and by the intercession of 


na a covenanii is maae nerween man ana nne goas, 
and sealed by the appearance of the rainbow, which 
is called the vari-colonied necklace of Istar. The 
resemblances are very striking ; hut there are also 
differences, especially local features, which show 
that the traditions are not copied fiom one another, 
but probably have a common on^n in an older 
tradition. The discovery of this epic was followed 
by the discovery of an important series of cosmo- 
gonic legends. The close resemblance wiiich they 
present to the Hebrew Genesis story is well illps- 
trated by the beginning of the first legend, which 
may be thus translated : ‘ When the heavens above 
were unnamed and below on earth a name was not 
recorded, the pnmceval ocean was the father of 
them j Idle chaotic sea was the mother of them 
all. Their waters were joined in one. The corn- 
field was not groivn (and) no reed was seen. 


to the first chapter of Genesis is remarkabla 
Many psalms, hymns, and piayers have also been 
preserved. 

Anti^ities, d:c . — The excavations earned out by 
Botta, Layard, Rawlinson, Gteorge Smith, Bassam, 
and King at Khorsabad, Kuynnjik, and Nimmd, 
as well as by the Germans at Kalah Shergat, have 
led to many very interesting discoveries. The 
palaces and buildings that have been laid open are 
fnll of sculptures, and numerous histori(m.l inscrip- 
tions have neen found in them. Among the most 
remarkable monuments now in the Briti^ Museum 
are two winged human-beaded lions, 12 feet high, 
and as many in length ; winged human-headed 
bulls of the same dimensions as the lions ; winged 
sphinxes ; and the famous obelisk of black marble, 
from Nimntd, sculptured on the four sides. _The 
bas-reliefs are very numerous, exhibiting especially 
war and bunting. The march, the onset, the pur- 
suit, the siege, the passage of nvers, the subinis- 
sion and treatment of captives, secietaiies noting 
the number of heads tadeen in ^ttle, and the 
amount of spoil ; the chase of the lion, of the ante- 
lope, of the wild ass, and other animals — such are 
the favourite subjects of the Assyrian sculptor. 
Nor are they treated in the conventional style of 
Egypt, but in a manner which, for grace, spirit, 
correctness, and delicacy of execution, excels every- 
thing else ^OAvn in Asiatic art. The artists some- 
times follow modes of representation different from 
onrs ; for instance, a hull has five legs given him, 
in order that from all points of view he may he 
seen with four ; a ladder stands edgeways against a 
side wall, to show it is not a pole. But a trathful 
Impression is always aimed at, and it is this that 
gives these sculptures their value. The labour 
B^towed on the careful finish of a print’s dress, 
and on the tasteful decoration of an article of furni- 
ture, proves them to be the work of an ingenions 


learn little about the piivatc life of the AASVTians, 
but there are a few wbich represent the foddering 
of cattle, women riding on males, &c. 

It is natural to expect that Nineveh — a wealthy 
and luxurious city — imported many of the products 
of other countries, yet the manufactured goods 
would mainly be of liome production. The jars, 
bronzes, glass bottles, carved ornaments in iioty' 
and mother-of-pearl, engra\ ed gems, bells, ear-rings, 
arms, and utensils are of excellent workmanship. 
The ornaments especially are in good taste, and 
evince no inconsiderahle skill in the working of 
metals. Transparent glass was not unknown, nor 
the nse of the lens os a magmfiei. The Assyiians 
knew the principle of the arch, the use of the lever 
and toiler, and the construction of aqueducts and 
drains. In tbe arts of peace no leas than of war 
they TV'ere not inferior to any ancient nation. 

For the arolueoIoBy, see books by Boita, Layard, 
Oppert, George Smith, and Feirot and Clupiez. For the 
hi^iT, see (Jawbridgt Ancient History, L, ii.; Rawlin- 
aon, The Five Ort^ Monarc3iies ( 4 vols. 1862-67 ) ; 
Oppert, Htstoire dea Empires dt Chaldte et dC Assyria 
(1865); Lenormant, Manuel iTHistoire aneienne da 
POnent (3 vols. 1869) ; Masparo, Datcn of (HvUisation, 
Struggle of the Nations, and Passing of the Empires / 
Sayoe, Assyria: Its Princes, Priests, and People (1926) ; 

S. Smith, Early History of Assyria { 1928). There are 
books on Assyriology by Sayce (new cd. 1925) and Bndge 
(1925) ; grammars by Sayce, Belitzsch, King, and Pinches ; 
and cfictionanes by £. Noms ( 186S-72), Delitzsch ( 1SS7), 
and Mnsa-Amolt (1894 et seg.) For the reh^on, see 
Tiele’s comparative History of Religion (1834-88) ; Sayee’s 
Hibbert Lectures (1887), and his Ribylomans and Assyr- 
ians (1900) ; E. W. Eogers’s Babylon and Assyria (1901). 
See further Bezold’s catalogue of cuneiform inscriptions 
in the Entiah Museum ( 5 vols. 1901), and E. F. Hwper’s 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters (1892 et eeq.). And 
see tbe books cited at Babtxoxix. 

As'tacus. See Ceayfish and Lobster. 

Astar'tes the Greek and Roman form of the 
name of a goddess worshipped by the Canaanibes, 
Hebrews, and Phcenicians. She may have been a 
primitive Semitic dei^, but more probably is a 
xorm of the Babylonian goddess Ishtar, who is 
mentioned in Babylonian inscriptions iiinch eailier 
than any mention is to be found of Astarte. 
Her worahm extended wherever Phffinician coloni^ 
were founded. The general notion symbolised in 
her attributes was that of productive power, as that 
of Baal was generative powei. Hence, as the sun 
is the great symbol of the latter, the moon is of the 
former ; and consequently we find the moon iden- 
tified with Aataite, and the goddess represent^ 
homed like the crescent moon. By others she is 
supposed to he symbolised by the planet Venus, as 
was also the Greek Aphrodite. Astarte was the 
object of a sensual nature-worship, attended by 
many licentioos rites and wild orgies. She was also 
goddess of maternity and fertility, as well as a war- 
goddess. Her worship spread to Israel after tbe 
conquest of Canaan. She was pre-eminently the 
city-goddess of Sidou ; and her cult was earned by 
the Phcenicians to the Greeks and the Romans, and 
by Roman soldiers over the Roman empire, even as 
far as Corbridge. Proatitntion as a religions rite 
in her service is known to have existed in Babj^ 
Ionia, Syria, Arabia, Carthage, Cyprus, Sicily, and 
probably amongst the Hebrews and Phoenicians. 
Amongst many peoples of a lower cnltere ant^ 
nnptim nnchastity, so far from being felt to be 
immoral, is customary and normaL For the 
custom a reason and a justification comes, as time 
goes on, to be required ; and the re^on found is 
that the custom, being immemot^, is divine, 
is reoiiirdd by a divinity. This deitys liks all other 
deities originslly nameless, eventually acquired a 
name, Ishtar. or Astarte ; and the custom became a 
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lelig^OTiB rite in her aervice. Then, with the growth 
of civihsation, the custom itself tends to oecome 
more ajid more ofl'ensive, and graduaily to be 
restricted. Thus, though in Lydia, according to 
Herodotus, the common people maintained the 
primitive cnstom, in Babylonia and in Cypius a 
single act of compliance served to release tbe 
woman from the degrading practice. Some of the 
legends of Babylonia make Aatarte daughter of 
Sin, the moon-god, the Accadian Agn or Acu ; hut 
others place her among the older gods, making 
her daughter of Ann, the sky. Considered as the 
evening stai, she was known as Ishtar of Erech ; as 
the morning star, she was identified with Anunit 
or Anat, the goddess of Accad. With the Acca- 
dians she had a separate and independent existence 
as a divinity, thongh she came to he considered by 
the Semites as but the consort and shadow' of the 
god. She presided over love and wai, as well as 
the chose. She ivas invoked as ‘ the queen of 
heaven,' and ‘the queen of all the gods.' Her 
chief temples were at Erech, Nineveh, and Arbela. 
Carried through the Semitic world, she was identi- 
fied with the sun-"od Chemosh in Moab, became 
the Aslitoreth of the Canaanites, and appeal's in a 
somewhat different foim as the Aphiodite of the 
Greeks, and the Axteim^ mlymastos of Ephesus. 
One of the most popular or Babylonian myuis told 
how Ishtar had wwded the young and beantifnl 
snn-god Tammuz, the ‘only begotten,’ and had 
descended into Hades in search of him when he 
had been slain by the boar's tnsk of winter. Tlie 
month of Anguat was called by the Accadians ‘ the 
month of tlie errand of Ishtar j ’ while June was 
‘the month of Tammuz’ of the Semites. This 
‘ abommation ’ could be seen within the very pre- 
cincts of the temple at Jemsalem (see Ezekiel viiL 


Bee in this work the artioles Assyria, Babtloitia, 
PHffiNiciA, Egypt, Adonis, Aphboditje, Baat.^ Ibibj 
Langdon’a Tammuz and Jahtar (1914); and the relevant 
articles in Hastuigs'e Encyclovcedta of Bdigwn and Ethics 
(l90a-26). 


Astarte^ a genus of Lamellibranch — ie. bivalve 
— Mollusea, the type of a family, Aatartidae, now 
represented by a relatively small number of forms 
in imrthem seas ; but in former ages — e.g. the Lias 
pwiod; — ^it was widely distributed and represented 
by numerous species. 


Astatic (from the Greek astatos, ‘ unstable *) 
is a term in physics which means ‘having no 
tendency to take a definite or fixed position,’ or 
‘without polarity.' It is used most frequently of 
a magnetic needle so arranged as to be unaffected 
by the earth’s magnetism. This is managed by 
taking two magnetic needles, as neai-ly of the 
<^010 intensity os possible, and placing them parallel 
to one anotlier, with their poles in opposite direc- 
tions. They thus nentralise one another, so as to be 
unaffected by the earth’s magnetism, though they 
remain sensitive to an electric eurrent, as in the 
astatic gaiv anometer. 

Aster, a genus of the family Compositse, 
sub-family TubuMoire, with many herbaceous and 
^uhby species, eliiefiy perennial, of which three- 
fourths are indigenous to North America, the 
mmainder spai-ingly distributed over Europe and 
Northern Asia. One species only, A. Tripolium, 
the Sea Starwort, is a native of Britain. It is 
comnion in salt mai^ies. A nnniber of perennial 
EMci^ are in cultivation as garden -fio were, of 
wlwh the New-England Aster {A. Naves Anglice) 
aad the Mie^lmas Daisy {A. Tiudescanti), both 
native of North America, are perhaps the most 
oommon, and, with some of the other species, are 
pized aa among the comparatively few flowers to 
be seen at that dull season when antnum is giving 


place to ivinter. But the best known and most 
valued of all the asteis is tbe China Aster — A. 
{Ccdlistephiis) chinensis — a summer annual, of 
which many varieties are in cultivation, and new 
ones are continually introduced. It was brought 
from China to France by a missiona^ in the 18th 
century, but has since been much improved and 
varied by culture, and aU its florets "nave been 
rendered li^Iate. The varieties exhibit great 
diveieities or form and colour. The plant delights 
in a rich free soil. In the northern parts of Britain, 
the seed is generally sown in April in a hot-hed, or 
in pots under a frame, and the y'onng asters are 
planted out in the open air in May. They flower 
from July to the end of autumn, and contribute 
much to the liveliness of the flower-garden. The 
genua Aster presents a bewildering mass of forms 
to the botanist. New types, such as some species 
lately found in Formosa, -will be welcomed by 
gardeners. New blood was wanted. 

AsterabSd, a town in the north of Persia, chief 
town of a province of like name, at the foot of the 
Elburz Mountains, 30 miles BE. of the Caspian. 
It was long the residence of the Kajax princes, but 
owing to its remoteness the court 'was lemoved to 
Tehran; and thereafter — particularly after the 
building of the Trans-Caspian railway— it lianliTinf] 
Pop. 16,000. 

Aste'rla, a variety of Sapphire Cq-v.). 
Aste'rias and Asterl'adae. See Starhshes. 

Asterisk. (Gr., ‘a little star’), a sign or sym- 
bol (*) used in writing and printing, as a refer- 
ence to a note at tbe bottom or on the margin of 
the page The obelisk, or dagger (+), and many 
other marks, aie similarly employed; but when 
there are several references on the same page, it is 
now common to use the numerals 1, 2, 3, &c. The 
asteiisk often marks the omission of words or 
sentences, or it distingaisbes words as conjectural 
or obscure, or it may be used merely as a typo- 
graphical mark for any specified purpose. 

Asteroidea. See Starfishes. 

Asteroids. See Plajstets. 

AsteroTeplSy a genus of the buckler-headed 
Ostracodermi, formerly considered a primitive type 
of ganoid fishes, but now constituting, with the 
Cyclostomata, a class by themselves — Agnatba. 
Asterolepis, which closely resembletl Ptcnchthya 
(q.v.), occurs in the upper Old Red Sandstone; 
but the name has been erroneously applied to 
the remains of a Jarge buckler-headed ganoid fish 
known as Homosteus — of common occurrence in 
tbe lower Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and 
Russia. 


Aster oph'TlUteSi abundant fossils of the Coal- 
measures, are the flnt^ stems of Calamitea (q.v.), 
with slender branches springing from the j^ts, 
and bearing whorls of narrow-pointed leaves. 

Asthma ( Gr. ) is a disease characterised by the 
occumence of paroxysms, in which the breathing, 
previously natural, becomes difficult, and is 
wmpanied by wheezing and a distressing sense of 
tightn^ m the chest Asthma frequently appears- 
at first after some inflammatory Section of the 
respiratory mucous membrane, but often without 
MV such cause. It is sometimes a result of healed 
tuberculosis of the lung tu which the scar tissue 
acts M an irritating focus. It may begin at any 
Me, but most often before ten. It is often clearly 
fierMitary, affecting several members of the same 
family ; and it may occur in families with a 
tendency to nervous diseases — e.g. epilepsy. The 
paroxysms are often preceded by premonitory 
symptoms m some by great drowsiness, in others 
extreme wakefnln^a and unutinaJ mental ac- 
fcivifcy and buoyancy of spWta. The diflScnlty of 
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breathing may become permanent to a slight 
extent, with severer paroxysms at intervals. 

The spasms may occnr at any hour, bnt least 
often in the forenoon, most commonly between two 
and fonr in the morning. The causes indncing an 
attack vary greatly. In some asthma only occnra 
wdth bronchitis, or with disorder of the stomach; 
in some it is brought on by particular odours, or 
ai tides of food ; in many locality exerts most 
influence — e g. they may suffer little in a smoky 
town, much in the country ; or the reverse. 

The asthmatic paroxysm occurs somewhat as 
follow's : Tlie patient goes to bed and sleeps two or 
three horn's, becomes distressed in his breathing, 
and begins to wheeze. He awakes, changes Ins 
osition, falls asleep again and again, and the flght 
etween asthma and sleep may go on, till the in- 
creased suffering does not allow the patient longer 
to forget himself foi a moment ; he ^comes wide 
awake, sits np in bed, throws himself forward, 
lanta bis elbows on his knees, and labonrs for 
reath with fixed head and elevated shonlders. 
If tlie spasm is protracted, the oxygenation of his 
blood is imperfectly performed, owing to the scanty 
supply of air, and Iiia extremities get cold and bine, 
but at the same time the violent muacular effoi-ts at 
respiration — ^in which all the extraordina^ muscles 
of Respiration (q.v.) are called into action — cover 
him with sweat. The pulse is always small. The 
chest is fully expanded during the paroxysm, hut 
as it does not relax much there is litue interchange 
of air. Alarming, however, as the attacks are, 
even to an onlooker, they are almost never fatal. 

The symptoms of asthma are probably produced 
by spasmodic contraction of the muscnlar fibres 
surrounding the smaller bronchial tubes (see 
Respiration); but they may be caused, at least 
in aome cases, by temporary swelling of the 
bronchial mucous membrane, analogous to Nettle- 
rash ( q V.) on the skin, 

Dnring the oecurrence of a paroxysm, the 
atienb’s clothes should be loosened, and be should 
e placed in such a position as -will hest assist 
him in his effort to breathe ; to this bis own sensa- 
tions will generally guide him. The number of 
remedies recommended and sometimes useful dur- 
ing the attack is itself a testimony to their uncer- 
tainty. A few of the most valuable are antimony 
or ipecacuanha in emetic doses; very strong coffee; 
nitioglycerine in small dos^ ; chloroform, transient 
in its effects, and to be used with caution ; inhala- 
tions of oxygen ; tobacco, stramonium, or lobelia 
smoked in the usual way, with inhalation of the 
smoke ; blotting-paper impregnated ivith saltpetre 
and burnt ; and as a preventive of a threatened 
attack a mixture contaming belladonna, nitrite of 
soda, biomide, and iodide of potassium. 

A sufferer from asthma must avoid all causes 
'which he fiTids apt to induce an attack ; must 
attend carefully to his general health, and especi- 
ally hiH digestive system; and may obtain ranch 
benefit from tonic and anti-spaamodic medicines. 
The election of a suitable locality for residence 
procures for many sufferers relief or immunity. 
\\ hjg.Ti tyriiTima begin® very early in life, it often 
passes off at or b^re maturity. 

Asti [Asta J*mnpeia]f & city of Piedmont, in 
the province of Aleasaudiia, hes on the left bank 
of the Tanoro, 36 miles ESE. of Turin by rail. 
Pop. (1921) 40,597._ It is a large town, mth walls 
consideTably dilapidated, and the streets gener- 
ally very narrow and irregular. It has a large 
Gothic cathedral, which was completed about I3«, 
and a royal college. There is carried on a consider- 
ahle trade in silk and woollen fabrics, hata, leather, 
and agricultural produce. The vino a kind 

of Muscatel ((j.v.), is highly esteemed. The town 
is of hi gh antiquity, having been famous for its 


pottery before its capture by the Gauls m 400 
B.C. On the occasion of its hemg again taken 
and destroyed in on irruption of the Gauta, it 
was rebuilt by Pompey, and received the name 
of Asta Pompeia. In the middle ages, Asti wa=» 
one of the moat powerful republics of Upper 
Italy. It was captured and burnt by the Emperor 
Frederick L in 1155, and, after a series of vidsa- 
tudes, came into the possession of the Visconti 
of Milan ; hv them it was ceded to the French, in 
whose hands it remained till the TniHHIp of the 16ili 
century, when the Dnkes of Savoy acquired it 
Alfien was horn here, 1749. 

Astignia.tisia (from Gr. a-, ‘not’; stiqmn, ‘a 
point’), a defective condition of the eye, in which 
rays proceeding to the eye from one point are Tiot 
correctly brought to a focus at one point. In 
regttlar astigmatism (a congenital malformation), 
the cnrvotnre of the cornea is nnequal in different 
meridians, those of greatest and least curvature 
being at right angles to each other. A spot of 
light is seen as a small oval, instead of a cirme, as 
in a perfect eye; lines in one direction are seen 
dearly, while liiies at right angles to these appear 
hlurred. It fiaTi be reme^ed by the use of smtable 
glasses, whose surfaces are cylindrical, instead of 
being spherical like those or ordinary spectacles. 
Irregular astigmatism usually results from old 
injury or disease of the cornea, and can rarely be 
improved by glasses. See Eye. 

Aa tlfty, PHILIP (1742-1814), equestrian, was 
trained as a cabinetmaker, served m the light horse, 
and after 1770 constiucted nineteen amphitheatres 
for equestrian performances. 

Aston, Francis \\*ilx.iam, physical chemist, 
bom 1st September 1877 near Birmingham, waa 
educated at Malvern College and at Binmngbam 
and Cambridge Universities. He has done im- 
portant work on Isotopes (1922) and Idndred 
subjects. See Isotope. 

Aston Uanor, long a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough of VTarwickshire, north-east _of 
Birmingham, was in 1911 incorporated with Bir- 
minghiun, which in 1864 bought Aston Hall and 
its park for a museum and pleasure-ground. 

Astor, John Jacob, millionaire, the founder of 
the ‘American Fur Company,’ was bom in Ger- 
many, near Heidelberg, in 1763. A pea^Lut^s 
son, he helped on his father’s farm, until in ^ 
16th year he went to London and worked with 
hia brother, a maker of musical instruments. In 
1783 he sailed to America, and by the advice of a 
dealer in furs whom he met on the voyage, inyeeted 
his small capital in furs. By economy and indus- 
try, he BO mcreased his means that after ai* yean 
he hful acquired a fortune of $250,000. Although 
the increasing influence of the English Fur Com- 
panies in North America "was unfavourable his 
plans, he now ventured to fit out two expeditioBa 
■to the Oregon Teixitoty— one by land, and one hy 
sea — the purpose of which was to open up a regular 
commercial intercourse with the natives-^ After 
many mishaps, his object was achityed in 1811, 
and the fur-trading station of Astoria (q.v.) was 
establish^ ; though the 1812 war retarded its prM- 
peiity for a time. Afterwards Aster’s commercial 
connections embraced the entire globe. On his death 
at New York, 29th March 1848, he left property 
estimated at 820,000,000, and a legacy of $350,000 
for a public Kbrary. See a book by A D. H, Smith 
(1930).— His wealth, hugely the profit of land spec- 
ulations in the neighbourhood of New York, was 
mainly inherited by his son, Vf I T i UAM ( 1792-1876), 
who at his death 1^860,000,000, and added $200,000 
to his father^s library hequrat.— A great-j^andson, 
William Wauiosf, Viscount Astoe (1848-1919), 
bom in Now York and trained for the bar, 'waa 
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minister to Italy (1882), and in 1892 settled in 
England, Tivhere he wrote novels, purchased oi 
founded papers and magazines, and bought estates. 
— Another great-grandson, JOHN Jacob (1SS4-1912), 
built the Astoria Hotel, as his cousin had done 
the Waldorf (later combined), served as lieutenant 
colonel in the Spanish- Amencan war in Cuba, pub 
lished a romance, invented a bicycle-brake and a 
pneumatic road-improver,andpeiished in the 
disaster. — William Waldorf’s son, Waldorf, second 
Viscount, was Conservative M.P. for Plymouth in 
1911-19 ; as was his American wife after his removal 
to the other house. The first woman who actually 
sat — for the Countess Markievicz held aloof — she 
soon made herself felt in parliament. 

Astorga, Emanuble d’ (1681-1738), hom at 
Palermo, studied music in a Spanish mouastery at 
Astorga in Le6n, composed a Stahat Mater and an 
opera, Dnfne, and died in Bohemia. His life was 
oveilaid with a tissue of doubtful romance 

Astoriftj originally a fur-trading station in 
Oregon, on the (Jnlumbia, founded in 1811 by John 
Jacob Aster, has huge salmon-packing and lumber 
industries and a trade in grain, &c. ; pop. 10,000 
The difficulty in navigating the Columbia has been 
overcome, and there are five miles of water-front 
within the limits of the city. The British held it 
in 1813-18, and a British fur company occupied it 
till 1845. It was chartered as a city in 1876. 

Astrabad. See Astebabad. 

Astraea^ daughter of Zeus and Themis, or of 
Astraeus and Eos (Auroia), was the last of all the 

f oddesses to leave the earth when the golden age 
ad passed away. She took her place in heaven 
as the constellation Virgo in the zodiac. — Astrsea 
is also the name of one of the minor planets (see 
Planets). 

Astraar'aloS} or Talus, a bone of tlie foot, 
which, by a convex upper surface and smooth sides, 
fonus, with the leg-bones, the binge of the ankle- 
joint. Its loAver surface is concave, and rests on 
the os caleis, or heel-hone. See Foot. 

Astragalas, a widespread genus of Legumi- 
uosffi. Many species are xerophytic, the midiub 
of the leaf persisting as a thorn. Tlie three British 
species (cdled milk- vetch) include .d. danica (or 
kypo^ottis) with flowers in purple heads, and the 
so-^lled Avild liipiorice A. Olycyphyllos with dull 
yellow lacemes. See Tbagacanth, 

AfitiralLhan') one of the chief towns of 
Kussi^ is situated on a high island in the Volga, 
41 miles from its mouth in the Caspian Sea. It 
IS sui rounded by fruit-trees and vmeyaxds, and 
(mnsiats of the fortress (Ereml), the V^te Town 
(Beloigorod), and numerous suburba The Kreml 
Md the White Town alone have houses of stone ; 
the suburbs contain wooden huildiugs only, and 
megulw, dirty, and unpaved streets. Lengthwise 
through the middle of the city runs a canal which 
coimects the Kutum arm of the Volga with the 
mam str^m. Of nearly 40 Greek lurches, the 
finest 13 the cathedral (1696), on the hmheat point 
m the Ereml. Pop. about 200,000, consisting of 
Kirghizes, Kalmucks, and others, Al- 
mcfflt the entire commerce with Persia and Trans- 
c anca aia passes through the city. Its great markets 
attoct ^ery year many thousands of merchants 
its boza^ are among the busiest marts in 
J£^pe or Asia. The city is connected by steamers 
^th all of the Caspian, and is the principM 
bartonr ot that sea, although it is only Avhen south 
winds raise the water that it can accommodate the 
la^Mt vessels. The principal articles imported are 
whes^ barley, TOtroleum, woollen stufls, spirits, 
iron, tin^mw silk, cotton, cotton yam, and cotton 
rabru^ The mdnstrxes are Bhipbuilding, dyeing silk 
mannmeture, ahagreen-worl^g, tSlow-mmting, 


seal-oil boiling, and soap-making. The fisheries are 
of high importance, enormous numbers of sturgeon 
being tahen. A university was set up in 1919 and 
Astrakhan has several scieutiflcinstitu tes, alibrary, 
art gallery, and ransenms . — AatrakJian is the name 
of a fine description of fnr, the piodnce of a variety 
of sheep found in Bokhara, Persia, and Syria. 

Astral Spirits. The star (Gr. astron) and 
fire worship of the eastern religions rested on the 
doctrine that every heavenly bSiy is animated by 
a pervading spirit, forming, as it Avere, its soul ; 
and this doct^e passed into the religio-physical 
theories of the Greeks and Jews, and even mto the 
Christian world. In the demonology or spirit- 
systems of Christendom in the middle ages, astral 
spirits are conceiA'ed of sometimes as fallen angels, 
sometimes as souls of departed men, sometimes as 
spirits originating in fire, and hovering between 
heaA^en, earth, and hell, Avithout belongmg to any 
one of these proAonces. Their mterconrae with men 
and their influence were vanonsly represented, 
according to the notion formed of their nature. As 
the belief in spirits and witchcraft reached its 
height in the loth century, the demonologists, or 
special students of this sulriect, systematised the 
strange fancies of that wild period; and astral 
spirits were mode to occupy the first rank among 
evil or demoniacal spirits. Paracelsus, however, 
and others attributea to every human being an 
astral spirit, or sidereal element, in which the 
human soul, or spirit proper, is thought to inhere, 
and Avhich hves for a time after the person dies. 
Moreover, _ Paracelsns recognised afitrai or sidereal 
elemente in matter. Astral salt was the basis of 
the solidity and mcombnstible parts of bodies ; 
astral sulphur was the source of combustion and 
vegetation ; astral mercury, of volatility and 
fluidity. These three elements were analogous to 
the three elements of man — body, soul, and spirit. 

^^^taeents (Lat ad, ‘to,’ and stringo, »I 
bind ), meoicmes employed for the purpose of con- 
tracting the animal fibres and canals, so as to 
check catarrh, hemorrhage, and diarrlioBa. The 
drags most commonly used as astiingeuts aie 
aJum, catechu, oakgalls, rhatany-root, &c. Many 
° i. 1 ® astringents oAve that property, in 

Avhole or in great part, to tannin. A severe degree 
or cold is a powerful astringent 

Astroca'rymn, a genus of American palms 
See Palm. ^ 

^ As ^olabe (from tAvo Greek words signifyiiig 
to take the stare ’), the name given by the Greeks 
to any circular mstrument for observing the stars. 
Uirciriar rings, arranged as in the ArmiU^ Sphere 
were used for this purpose. A projectmn of 
the sphere upon a plane, with a jgradnat^ rim and 
mglite for taking altitudes, was &iown as an astro- 
labe in the palmy days of astrology. It has been 
superseded by the more perfect instruments of 
modem astmnomy. Chancer published a learned 
IreatiSB on. the Astrolaheva. 1391, effited by Professor 
Skeat in 1872 for the Eaily English Text Society, 

Astrolaib© B&yj a large mlet of the sea on 
toe northern coast of the eastern portion of New 
Guinea, opposite the end of New Britain. The 
vegetation of the shores is luxuriant; a range of 
mountains, 14,(^ feet high, hounds the view soma 
lo miles inland ; the anchorage is exposed and 
insecure, and there are no practmahle haibonre. 

Astrology ( Gr., ‘ science of the stare ’) in early 
timra WM a comprehensive term for the study, 
both of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
1 supposed inflnence on human ftwtl terres- 
afiauB. Now it has only the latter meaning, 
toe tOTm Astronomy having nsmped the farmer, 
-“^rology is one of the old^t snperefitions, pre- 
vaahng m very early times among the Egyptians, 
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Hindus, Chinese, Etruscans, and above all, the 
Chaldeans. Its rise may be rerarded as produced 
by the impatient curiosity, and desire for harmony, 
of our raca Long ere any regularly operating 
laws were discerned in national or individu^ 
history, they could be seen in the more marked 
changes of material nature, among ■which the 
motions and influences of the heavenly bodies most 
conspicuously ranked. In the case of the sun, 
these ruled and vivified the earth. It ■was natural, 
then, to suppose that the overruling power which 
ordered the apparent chances of human life resided 
in the heavens, and that i'ts decrees might be read 
there, the motions of the heavenly bodi^ proving, 
on tiifll, to be predictable. The astrology of the 
Egyptians was founded on solar theories. They 
connected each point of the sun’s course with a 
stage of human existence. To them its rising, 
cnlnunation, and gradual descent figured the pro- 
gress of man’s life in youth, maturity, and age. 
The Chaldeans, or Chaldaic-Bahylonians, induoM 
in their system the other planets also. It was 
chie^ to their lahonis and fancies that the ancient 
world owed its astrology. Their name even be- 
came a synonym for astrologers, and continued 
long to he so, and on their system medieval 
astrology was principally founded. But their 
astrology was more noble in its conceptions than 
the degraded medieval and modem forms of the 
science. They considered the stars and planets 
not as the mechanical powers luling men’s des- 
tinies, but as a revelation of the Supreme Being. 
They held them as incarnations or emanations — 
sentient heinm — proceeding from the alwolute 
Being. Each planet was thus a visible deity. “With 
this mythology, however, was gradually conjoined 
accurate observation of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies (see ASTBONOMT), producing a strange mix- 
ture of science and fantastic imagery. In Bnme 
astrology found many adherents, though the edu- 
cated were generally hostile; Cicero, the elder 
Pliny, and Tacitus^ declared against it. Seneca, 
however, believed in the infinence of the stars 
on men ; and astrology profoundly influenced the 
Alexandrian mystics and the Neoplatonists. 

The spread of Christianity in the West, and later 
of Mohammedanism in the East, entirely altered 
the character of astrology. By both it was robbed 
of its polytheistic element. But the Arabs, as 
fatalists, found its tenets more congenial. Under 
the Khalifs Mansur and Albumazar it was 
dUigen'tly cultivated, aud is still accepted by the 
Arabs everywhere. How in'wrought in Moham- 
medan socie'ty it became may be seen by any 
student of the Aj'abian Nights. To Christianity 
it was leas akin ; though its influence appears in 
^e heautifal story of the ■wise men of the East 
journeying to our Saviour’s cradle. These were 
most probably Chaldean magi aud astrologers. 
Borne of the early fathers, however, acc^ted or 
modified the doctrine of astrology. Clemens 
Alexandmus, Origen, and Augus'tine, aU protest 
agamst it. By later church authority it was re- 
garded as obnoxious, and several times publicly 
condemned. But by many zealous Catholics, 
and _even_ churchmen, it was cultivated. Cardinal 
D’Ailly, in the IS'th century, is said to have calcu- 
lated the horoscope of Jesus Christ, and maintained 
the _ astrological predic^bili'ty of the deluge. 
Lonis XL of France, among his many supersti- 
tions, numbered also this, arm maintained for long 
the astrologer GaleottL Rostradamus (q^.v.) ■was 
the_ astrologer of the 16th century ; during 
wMch, though the most learned and ^weifiU 
minds continned to cultivate the science, it 
gradually declined from its former position of 
credit and power. It could not endure the double 
assault of the Reformation aud its accompanying 


^int of true scientific inquiry. Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, and Gassendi represent well this stage m 
its his'tory. Their own discoveries, with those of 
Copernicus and Galileo, sapped its foundations, 
though they could not shake off its influence on 
themselves. Protestant theologians like Melanch- 
thon cultivated the science. Paracelsus and 
Cardan combined astrology with alchemy and 
medicine. Burton, of the Ancdomy, died* about 
tbe date he had himself forecast- Robert Flndd 
and W il liaim Lilly in England represent the latest 

I >eriod of the public power of astrology. The 
atter especially is well known by hia almanac, 
his prophecy of the great plague and fire of 
London, ana his claim to foresee the fate of 
Charles I. He was even for a time pensioned by 
parHament for giving information. Diyden had 
his children’s nativity reckoned. With Ne-wton, 
astronomy emerged mom mystery. His concep- 
tions extended the terrestrie!! laTre of the planets. 
The sun and staiB— in his ■words, * but great earths 
vehemently hot’ — could no longer he viewed as 
rnleiB of destiny, and astrology ■ftienceforth passed 
into the hands of q'oacks and pseudo-scientists, 
only an isolated effort being ma^ here and there 
to rehabilitate i't. 

For great solitaiy minds, astrology has ever 
had an attraction. Wallenstein was a complete 
believer in it, and Napoleon L often spoke of his 
star and his destiny, and ■throngh them was acces- 
sible to flattery. A modem astrologer declares that 
Napoleon and Wellington were bom, the one under 
Saturn, the other under Jupiter, in tbe house of 
dignities. Hence Napoleoms dignities were mis- 
fortune to himself and others, Wellington’s were 
beneficent, and finally superior. This astrologer 
was not a Frenchman. One of the last pro- 
fessed astrological authors of standing was Pfaif in 
Germany, who published his Astrologie in 1816. 
Amongrt Parsees the wedding-day is fixed by an 
astrologer. 

NattiTol astrology, the science by -which the 
motions of the heavenly bodies were predicted so 
for as the knowledge of the time might allow, con- 
tained much of scientific value, and m now absorbed 
in Astronomy (q.v.). 

The science of judidcd astrology, which studies 
to predict terrestrial occurrences oy means of the 
heavenly bodies, is simple. For its purposes the 
cdestial sphere was divided into twelve sec-tors 
called 'houses of heaven.’ The surface of a peeled 
orange appears divided in a marmer which fairly 
reprraents these. Place the axis of the fruit 
horizontally in a north and south line, thra 
the divisions of its surface -will represen-t their 
position on tbe most common system. If its axis 
be inclined so as -to point either to the pole of the 
equator or ediptic, it will show the houses on 
omer less common plans. These houses are sup- 
posed fixed, and the planets in their diurnal and 
orbital movements thus pass from one to another, 
traversing them all in a day. We whull use only 
the common system in explaining On this, as the 
astiologer stood looking sonthw^, he -would have 
six houses dividing the visible heavens, in order 
from left to right, the horizon dividing these from 
■the six hdow hinL In three ways -these houses 
dtflered. Their power depended on their position^ 
-the one con-taiiung the stars about to rise being 
most powerful. It was called the 'ascendant 
(hence our expressions ' ascendency ’ and 'his star 
is in the ascendant ’ ). Secondly, the houses differed 
in their subject matter, thus : (1) Life, (2) riches, 
(3) brethren, C4) parents, (6) children, (6) health, 
(7) marriage, (8) death, (9) religion, (10) dignities, 
( 11 ) friendi, (12) enemies. Thudly, certam nouses 
belonged to certain planets, which, when in them, 
had p^nliar po-wer. How the characteristics of a 
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hoTise were summed up may be seen from the 
following descripfcioii, tsuken, however, from a work 
founded on the edivtic scheme. ‘ Cancer (in t^ 
scheme the fourth nouae ) is the sign of the tropic, 
pardcnlarly fruitful, hut cold, watery, nocturnal, 
northerly, movable, weak, and mute. It is the 
house 01 the moon, and exaltation of Jupiter. It 
produces fair and pale complexions, round features, 
gray or nuld blue eyes, weak voice, the superior 
portions of the body large, slender arms, and an 
efiFeminate constitution.’ Three houses were as- 
signed by the observer to each of the four ages of 
the person whose horoscope was drawn, and we can 
easi^ see how, having fixed the planetary con- 
figurations, he had the means of a pseudo-scientific 
prophecy at his disposaL 



Usual Method, in drawing a Horoscope, of representmg 
the Twelve Houses of Heaven, 


From the above description it can also be seen 
how closely astrology was connected with physiog- 
nomy and observation of bodily appearance. Ea^ 
planet — in some schemes each house — ruled certain 
parts of the world and of the human body, being 
tbns productive or avertive of certain leases, 
and specially ruling certain states Mars was 
lord oil iron and the blood. Aries ruled Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. A conjunction 
of Mars and Saturn (malignant in bis influence) 
in Anes might then threaten war and pestilence 
to a great part of Europe. Gemini ruled the 
arms and shoulders. But different authorities, 
in a matter so much of fancy, differed much in 
assigning those properties, ana fierce controversies 
have raged between them, now happily forgotten. 
Still, however, many acce^ this strange, but not 
unnatural, superatitioiL The astronoipsr royal is 
often annoyed by letters re^u^ting him to draw 
the horoscope of children, or to he^) by the stars 
in finding lost prc^rfcy. Hence astrology is now 
a means of extracting money from the simpla The 
‘astrology man,’ or sometimes ‘woman,’ stiU has 
a delineation of the zodiac in his darkened room, 
and conjures with it to the loss of euiious servant 
girls and apprentices. ZadkieVs Almanac and the 
magazine Urania^ by their existence show, too, 
that such credulity is not confined to the illiterate. 
But the chief iuterest of astrology to the educated 
is as an almost forgotten, hut remarkable, develop- 
ment of the mind of TnuTi- Our everyday lan- 
guage, however, still testifies to the once wide- 
t^r^ belief in astrology. We still speak of men 
as ‘jovial,’ or ‘satumine,’ or ‘mercurial’ in tem- 
perament— an unconscious survival of a time when 
the planet under which a man was born per- 


manently influenced his life. Jupiter or Jove was 
the loyfullest star, hence those bom when he was 
in the ascendant were jovial and joyous ; while 
those bom under Saturn were satumine, grave, 
and gloomy; and those under Mercu^ as mer- 
curicd and light-hearted as himself. The words 
‘ di^trous,’ ‘ ill-starred,’ ‘ ascendency,’ and ‘ influ- 
ence,’ as well as such phrases as ‘bom under a 
lucky star,’ point in the same direction. Long 
after astrology ceased to be a belief, it retained its 
power over me imagination. Thus allusions to it 
are frequent in Muton, Ben Jonson, and their 
contemporaries, though its claim to_ being a real 
science was by that time generally discredited. It 
is interesting to see that even Chaucer in his later 
tales bad come to think it a delusion, though in 
earlier years he must have been a devoted student 
of it, as is testified by his learned discussion of 
the subject in his Treatise on the Astrolabe, written 
for his son and published in 139L 

See Henry Chnstmas’a Cradle of the Tvjm-QianU 
(1849); Sayce’s Astronomy and Astrology of the Baby- 
lonians (1873) ; H. C. Thompson’s lUports of the Magi- 
aans amd Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon (1901 et 
seq.) ; the bibliography m Notes and Queries for 1891 ; 
A. T. Story’s Holmes and Varley (1894); and treatises 
on astrology by ‘Baphael’ (B^ C. Smith; 1828, new ed. 
1884), ‘Zadkiel’ (K. J. Morrison; 1832, newed. 1862-63), 
A J. Pearce (1889), and Wilde and Dodson (1894). 

Astronom^is the most ancient of the sciences. 
The Chinese, Hindus, Chaldeans, and Egyptians 
observed and studied the heavens long before the 
Christian era. It is uncertain to which of these 
nations priority should he given, hut Western astro- 
nomy traces its ancestry through the Greeks to 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans. The Chinese have 
astronomical annals, claiming to go hack to 2857 
B C., which record comets and solar eclipses. In 
the reign of the Empeior Yao, 2300 B.C., there 
were professional ostronomei-s, who were compelled, 
on pain of death, to predict solar eclipses, so that 
the necessary steps might be taken to propitiate 
the dragon which was supposed to devour the sun. 
At an early period the Chinese fixed the length 
of the year at 36 jJ days, and were acquainted with 
the reniaikable cycle — afterwards discovered by 
Melon about 400 B.C. — that nineteen years are equal 
to 235 months. In the 11th century B c. they are 
said to have made observations of the height of the 
sun at the solstices in midwinter and midsummer, 
and thus fixed the inclination of the ecliptia 

The Chaldean priests observed the times of rising 
and setting of the heavenly bodies from a very early 
period, and recorded the dates and circumstances of 
eclipses. CalUstlienea, who accompanied Alexander 
the Great to Babylon, is stated by Simplicius and 
Porphyry to have discovered on tablets of baked 
day records of eclipses dating back to 2234 B.C. A 
Babylonian tablet in the British Museum records 
an eclipse of the sun which occurred in 1062 b.o. 
From their catalogues they discovered the cycle 
called the Saros, of about eighteen years and ten 
days, after which eclipses very approximately recur. 
The Chaldeans knew that the year consisted of 365^ 
^ days, discovered the son-dial, and divided the day 
into twenty-four hours. They ohaeived the move- 
ments of the planets among the stars, and between 
^)00 and 3000 B.C. had noted the annual motion 
of tlie sun among the constellations of the zodiac. 
The discovery that the sun moves among the stars, 
completing its circnit in a year, is a great landmark 
in the history of astronomy. 

The Egyptians ^ed the length of the year at 
365J days. This was of special importance to them 
in connection with the lising of the Nile, and they 
are probably the first nation to substitute the year 
for the month as the standard measure of time. 
The accurate orientation and other features in the 
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constinotion of the Great Pyramid show that they 
possessed considerable astronomical knowledge. 
But they appear to have studied geometry and 
geodesy more than aatronomy, and not to have 
made such great progress as the Chaldeans. 

Thales (640 B.c.), the founder of the Ionian school 
of philosophy, is credited by later writers with hav- 
ing introauced Egyptian astronomy into Greece. 
He is said to have predicted the empse in Ionia 
which occuri'ed in 584 B c. whilst a battle was being 
fought between the Medes and Lydians, and was 
acquainted with the Babylonian Saros. He tanght 
that the stars were made of fire, and had vague 
ideas as to the spherical form of the earth. 

Pythagoras (6th century B.c.) and his followers 
made consideiable progiess. He taught that the 
earth, like the heavenly bodies, was spherical, and 
rested in the middle of the universe without requir- 
ing any support. The stars, he supposed, were 
attached to a crystal sphere which revolved daily 
on an axis through the earth, while each of the 
seven Janets (ie. the sun, moon, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn) moved on a sphere of 
its own. These, as they revolved, made the music 
of the spheres. Pythagoras is said to have dis- 
covered the identity of the morning and evening 
star (the planet Venus). He appears to have ex- 
plamed correctly the phases of the moon as arising 
from its being a spherical body illuminated by the 
sun, seen at mfferent angles. 

A number of astronomical references are found 
in Plato’s Dialogues. Plato did not encourage ob- 
servations of the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
but is said to have suggested to his pupils the task 
of explaining the celestial motions as made up of 
uniform circular movements. Eudoxus (409-356 
B.C.) attempted this, and may be regarded as a pre- 
decessor of Hipparchus in trjdng to formulate a 
geometrical representation of the movements of the 
planets. From Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) we obtain 
a complete view of Greek astronomy of the time. 
He gives several proofs that the earth is spherical : 
the circular edge of its shadow cast by the sun on 
the moon in lunar eclipses ; some stars are seen to 
rise above the horizon and others to disappear when 
one travels north or south. He argues against the 
eai th’s rotation on the ground that no changes are 
perceived in the positions of the stars. He con- 
cluded that the moon was nearest to the earth of 
all the celestial bodies, then the sun, then the 
planets, and finally the fixed stars. Alexandria 
next became the centre of astronomical learning ^d 
discovery. Aristarchus gave a method of finding 
the relative distances of the sun and moon, and con- 
cluded that the sun was twenty tunes more distant 
Timocharis and Aristyllus made observations of the 
relative positions of the fixed stars, thus making 
the first catalogue of the stars. Eratosthenes 
(276-196 B.c.) determined the size of the earth by 
measuring the distance from Alexandria to Syene 
in southern Egypt, combined with the observation 
that at the summer solstice the sun was in the 
zenith at Syene, but part of the cucumferencC 
of a circle ( about 7“ ) to the south of the zenith at 
Alexandria. He determined the obliquity of the 
ecliptic to be 23“ 61', the error of which is only 7'. 

The greatest of Greek astronomers, Hipparchus 
of Bithynia (190 to 120 B.C.), was a mathematician 
and invented trigonometry, and was thus able to 
make numerical calculations of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. He was also _a_ great observer, 
and made a catalogue of the positious of no less 
than 1081 stars, being stimnlated to this by the 
appearance of a new star in the constellation of 
the Sco^ion. Compaiison of this catalogue with 
the earlier ones of Timocharis and Aristyllus led 
him to the discovery of the precession of the equi- 
noxes. He determined the distance of the moon with 


great precision as fifty -nine tim^ the radius of the 
earth. He determined the inclinatiou of the moon’s 
orbit to that of the ecliptic. He also determined 
the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit, and discovered 
the revolution of the apse — or nearest point of the 
orbit to the earth — in a period of nine years. The 
sun moves more rapidly amoim the stars in the 
winter than in the summer. Hipparchus sbow^ 
that its movement could be represented by suppos- 
ing the earth to he a little way from the "centre of 
the circle which the sun describes nniformly. He 
plsLced the earth at ^th of its distance from the 
sun away from the centre, making the sun farthest 
from the earth near the beginning of June. By the 
use of the eccentric and the epicycle he was able to 
give a representation of the celestial movements, 
which was as accurate as the observations of the 
time allowed. In other words, he obtained a mathe- 
matical formula which agreed with the movements 
of sun, moon, and planets, and could be used for pre- 
dicting their positions with all tbenecessaiy accuracy. 
In his system the earth was placed at the centre. 
It is said that he was nearly persuaded to adopt 
the heliocentric views of his contemporary Selencus. 
Had he done so, the hehoceutric system would have 
doubtless been the received doctrine of astronomy 
1500 years before Copernicus. Astronomy was left 
by Hipparchus as an exact science. No substantial 
additions were made for two and a half centuries. 
Ptolemy (130-160 A.D.) found an inequality in the 
motion of the moon known as the evection. He 
also discovered that the earth’s atmosphere refracts 
the light from the stars, and pointed ont the effects 
of this refraction. Hib great astronomical treatise, 
the Great Collection (generally known by its Arabic 
title the Almagest), is a complete exposition of the 
views and theories of Hipparchns, with impiove- 
ments and extensions in detail maAe by Ptolemy 
himself. From this hook our knowledge of Greek 
astronomy is mainly derived ; by it the great science 
of astronomy which had been built up by the Greek 
peometriciaus was preserved to the world ; further, 

It occupied the unique position of being the received 
scientific authority for no less than 1400 years. 

The history of "astronomy may be rapidly sum- 
marised from the publication of the Ahndgest to 
the death of Coperaicus (1543). In the year 762 
A.D the Khalif A1 Mansur^ established an ob- 
servatory at Baghdad, and his successor, Haroun 
A1 Raschid, the hero of the Arabian 2i'ights, had 
the Almagest translated into Arabic. Astronomical 
instruments were improved, and observations made 
regularly. Albategnius, who made accurate ob- 
servations from 878 to 918 A.D., determmed the 
inclination of the ecUptic and the rate of precession 
of the equinoxes with greater accuracy, ami found 
that the position of the sun’s apogee (Le. its 
greatest dmtance from the earth) had changed 
since the time of Ptolemy. He introduced the use 
of siues and versiues instead of chords. In the 
11th century the Persian poet Omar Khayyam had 
charge of an observatory, and carried out the reform 
of the caleudai referred to in the Rubaiyat. 

In the 13th century Nasir-Edm, under the 
patronage of the grandson of Genghis Khan, estab- 
lished a magnificent observatory at Mera^a in 
northern Persia. His instruments were larger 
and more accurately made than any previously in 
use. He determineu the precession of the equinoxes 
as 61" annually (only 1" in erroi ), and constructed 
tables for computing the movenienta of the planets. 

Ulugh Beg (139^1449), a gi-andson of Timur, 
made on obseivatory at Samarkand, and reobseived 
with great swicnvacy the positions of the fixed stars 
given in Ptolemy’s catalogue. The Arabs and 
their successors made no important original dis- 
coveries in aatronomy. They corrected and im- 
proved in detail the theories of the Giseks. But 
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thej Eidvanced astronomy by their improTement 
of mstraments and the habit of nialdng regular 
and systematic obserratioiiE. The intromiction of 
the Arabic system of nnnieration greatly facilitated 
astronomical computations by the simplification of 
arithmetical -work. 

In the 13th century astronomy was introduced 
into western Europe, the first translation from 
the Almag&st being made under the Emperor 
Frederick II. about 1230 ; and in 1252 an impulse 
was given to the science by the formation of astro- 
nomical tables under the auspices of Alphonso X. 
pf Castile. A Yorkshireman, John Hol^ood 
( Sacrobosoo ), about this time wrote the Sphoera 
Mnndi^ largdy a translation from Ptolemy, a book 
which had a ^at influence for several centuries. 
Purbach at Vienna, 1460, and his more famous 
pupil, Bemomontanus of Eonigsberg (1433-76), who 
afterward published at Nuremberg Ephemerides 
and data for finding latitude and longitude at sea, 
and his pupil Walthems, by their observations and 
published hooks fostered the growing zeal for the 
study of astronomy. 

A new epoch in astronomy opens with Copernicus 
(1473-1543). He pointed ont that the common 
diurnal movement of the stars is explained by the 
rotation of the earth ; that the annual movement 
of the sun is as well accounted for by a revolution 
of the earth round the sun as of the sun round the 
earth ; and that the assumption that the earth and 
planets are revolving ronnd the sun in concentric 
circles with suitable velocities explains why the 
inner planets Mercury and Venus oscillate from 
one siae of the sun to the other ; and why periods 
of retrograde movement among the stars occur 

S etiodica^y in the motion of the planets Mars, 
npiter, and Saturn. This simplification in 
celestial movements was only brought about by 
w hypothesis which demanded much from the 
imagination — ^namely, that the earth, which to our 
senses appears fixed, is turning and moving with 
a great _ velocity. Copernicus, through fear of the 
opposition such views would encounter, hesitated 
for a time to publish them, and his book Ee 
Sevohiitonibiis was only printed in the year of 
his death. As this treatise required considerable 
knowledge of mathematics, it appealed only to 
the learnedly and no great commotion was made 
by the heretical nature of its contents. Beinhold, 
professor of mathematics and astronomy at 'Witten- 
berg, calculated ^e Precession Tables on the basis 
of the Do Sevplvtiouihus. Bheticus, also a professor 
of mathematics and astronomy at Wittenberg, was 
another enthusiastic advocate of the Copemican 
system. Through their advocacy it came into nse, 
at any rate as a geometiical hypothesis, by moftna 
of wmch planetary movements were riii.lp. nla.b 1 p. 

_A great advance in astronomy in a wholly 
different direotion was made by Tycho Brahe 
(1546-1601). He was a great astronomical ob- 
server. For years he observed the sun and planets 
whenever possible, and not occasionally, as most 
of the older astronomers had done. Astronomical 
instruments were constructed by him of great size 
and ^uracy. To determine the altitudes of 
celestial bodies he made a quadrant erf radius 
19 feet, wh(Be rim was divided to each minute ( 1'). 
The accuracy he attained in his nmnerous ohaerva'' 
tions WM such that Kepler ^eaks of on error of 
^ht minutes as iucredibla He did not accept the 
(^permcan system, but made all the planets except 
the earthy revolve round the sun. He made im- 
portant discoveries in connection with the motion 
^ the moon — ^tbe variation, annual equation, and 
inmualities in the movement of the nodes. He 
^culated the firat table of refraetiona. In 1677 
nc iBAido obfl6£T£htiioiifi of the comet which appeared 
in that year, and proved that it was at least three 


times the distance of the moon, thus refuting the 
current doctrine that comets were exhalations in 
the atmosphere. He made careful observations of 
the new star which appeared in 1572, and showed 
that the distance of this body was so great that it 
must be in the region of the fixed stars. 

Kepler (1671-1630), the pupil of Tycho, was 
entrusted with the study of the planet Mars, of 
which a very valuable series of observations had 
been made. He pursued his task with almost 
incredible perseverance, trying hypothesis after 
hypothesis. Ultimately he discovered that the 
otaervations were satis^torily represented by the 
assumption that the earth and Mars described 
ellipses about the son as focus. He enunciated 
the famous laws of planetary motion associated 
with his name (see KefL£r) — laws which, apart 
from the very mmute action of one planet on 
another, accurately describe the orbits and veloci- 
ties of the planets ai-ound the sun. 

The final establishment of the Copemican ^stem 
was accomplished by Galileo ( 16&4-1642). Having 
heard of an instrument invented in Holland which 
made distant objects appear near, hut without any 
knowledge of the method of its construction, he 
made a telescope for himself, and with it scratinised 
the heavens. He was rewarded by a succession of 
remarkable discoveries. Many more stars were 
seen than were visible to the naked eye. The 
moon’s surface showed inequalities, which appealed 
like mountains and seas. The planet 'V enns snowed 
phases like the moon. The planet Jupiter was 
seen to he accompanied by four bright companions 
which circulated ronnd it. The sun was seen to 
have spote whose movements Indicated its rotation 
on an axis. ^ The hearing of these ohsei vations on 
the Copemican hypothesis was pointed out by 
Galileo. If the sun rotates, why not the earth? 
If Jupiter travels round the sun accompanied by 
its satellites, why cannot the moon accompany the 
earth 7 The sensible discs of the planets suggested 
t^t they were bodies like the earth. The geomet- 
rical argnments of (Copernicus were thus reinforced 
by more popular ones cased on these new observa- 
tions, and the view was established that the earth 
and the planets were similar bodies revolving round 
^e sun as centre. Galileo published his opinions 
in ^ attractive form in a Dialogue on the Two 
Chief Systems of the World, the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican. This book met with approval in the 
nniversiti^ of Europe, but brought on Galileo the 
condemnation of the Inquisition ( see Galujeo ). 

The next great epoch m the history of astronomy 
is the publication of Newton’s Prine^ia in 1087. 
In the naif-century which intervened ^tween this 
and the discoveries of Kepler and Galileo important 
progress was made in many directions. Scheiner, a 
rival of (Galileo’s, who disputed with blTn priority 
in_ the discovery of suu-spots, found faculae, or 
brighter axeas, on the solar surface. Hevelius 
(1611—87) in hia Selenogrcq>hui carefully mapped 
and described the surface of the moon ; in his 
CoTnefographia he collected all the ohservations 
that could be found of comets ; and published an 
^urate catalogue and atlas of 1600 fixed stars. 
Hnygbens (1629-95) discovered that the appear- 
ances round Saturn which had puzzled Galileo were 
caused by a thin, flat ring surrounding the planet 
in the plane of its equator, and seen at different 
times^ from different points of view owing to the 
e^h’s motion. He also discovered the satellite 
^tan. _ Huyghens greatly improved telescopes ; 
hut hifl important service to astronomy is his adap- 
tetion of the pendulum to clocks, by which a time- 
keeper sufficiently reliahle for astronomical purposes 
waB_ first obtainea. This added to the astronomer’s 

S ment an instrument of as great value as the 
id qnadrant for measuring the positions of 
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the stara. GascoiCTe, •who -waa killed at Maraton 
Moor in 1644, by placing wires in the focal plane of 
the object-glass furnished the telescope with a defi- 
nite line of sight, and thus made it an instrument 
of precision in determining the diiections of the 
stara. Snell in Holland and Picard in Paris made 
accurate geodetic measurements, which gave very 
correct values of the size of the earth. Heard was 
associated "with Cassini (1625-1712), who waa ap- 
pointed by Louis XrV. director of the Paiia Ob- 
servatory, completed in 1671. Casaiui discovered 
the rotation of Jupiter and Mars about their axes, 
four satellites of Saturn, and the division in its ring 
called after him. Under the direction of these 
astronomers an expedition was sent to Cayenne, 
near the Equator, in 1671-73. From a simult^eons 
series of observations of Mars made at Cayenne and 
at Palis the diSerence in position of Mars among the 
stars, as seen from the two stations, waa determined. 
In this way the parallax of Mars, an angle which 
measures the ratio of the earth’s radius to the dis- 
tance of the planet, and thus the distance itself, was 
determined. As the relative distances of the planets 
from the sun are given hy Kepler’s laws, a great 
problem in astronomy — tue determination of the 
sun’s distance and the scale of the solar astern — 
was solved. The distance of the son was found to 
he 87 millions of miles, in good agreement with the 
model n value of 92,880,000 miles. Another impor- 
tant discovery made in this expedition was the fact 
that a pendulum of given len^h beat more slowly 
at Cayenne than at Paris. This observation waa 
anhseguently interpreted by Newton as showing the 
spheroidal form oi the eaith. Among other dis- 
coveries which contributed to the advance of astro- 
nomy may be mentioned the algebraic method of 
studying geometry devised by Descartes, and the 
invention of logarithms by Napier. 

Newton ( 1645-1727 ), in the Laws of Motion, stated 
the relationship between forces and the changes of 
motion produced by them. Applying the principles 
he had enunciated to the laws of planetary motion 
discovered by Kepler, he found that each planet was 
attracted to the sun by a force which varied in- 
versely as the square of the distance. He was led 
to the law of universal gravitation, that ‘every 
particle of matter attracts every other with a force 
proportional to the product of the masses and in- 
versely as the square of the distance between them.’ 
He then, with the greatest mathematical genius, 
deduced from this single principle an explanation 
of the movement of the planets about the sun, of 
comets, the most important features in the move- 
ment of the moon disturbed in its elliptic motion 
around the eaith by the sun, the spheroidal figure 
of the earth, the action of the sun and moon in 
causing the tides, and the movement of the earth’s 
axis wMch gives rise to the precession of the equi- 
noxes. See NewtoiS'. 

Newton bequeathed to the matliematicians and 
astronomers •who succeeded him the task of verify- 
ing that the minutest details in the movements of 
the heavenly bodies were dedndhle from the law 
of gravitation. He had used geometrical methods, 
but a great development of analysis and of theo- 
retical dynamics •was required before the intricacies 
of planetary and lunar motions could be ti-aced to 
their gravitational source This •was in the main 
accomplished by about the end of the 18th century 
by a great school of mathematicians, main^ French, 
or whom Euler, Clairant, D’AJemhert, Lagrange, 
and Laplace are the great^t names. D’Alembert, 
EnIeT,and Lagrange developed ’theoreticaldynamics ; 
Clairaat the theory of the earth’s figure and the 
variation of the force of gravity on its surface } Euler 
and Glairaut the theory of the moon’s movements; 
Lagrange and Laplace the interaction of the planets. 
Laplace, in particular, mode important contribu- 


tions^ to all branches of gravitational a.stTonomy ; 
and in his gieat work, the Micamgiie Cilesie, pub 
lisbed in 1802, all the more important movements 
of the bodies in the solar system are deduced as 
consequences of Newton’s law. See Laplace, 

The ever inci easing accuracy and extent of obser- 
vational astiononiy has made increasing demands 
on giavitatioual theory. There are still a few out- 
standing discrepancies; though they are extremely 
small, it IS not impossible that they are evidence of 
forces in the solar system other than that of gravi- 
tation. The movement of the node of Venus and 
of the apse of Mercury are not in exact accord with 
theory (hut see Relativity). Of all the problems 
of gravitational astronomy, a complete theory of 
the movements of the moon has been the most 
difficnlt. Hausen, Delaunay, G. "W. Hill, and 
E. W. Brown, developing more completely the 
theory of Hill, completely investigated not only 
the influence of the sun, but also of the planets 
and of the spheioidal fi^re of the earth in the 
movement oi our satellite. There still remain 
two or three small hut well-marked discordances 
between theory and observation. 

The completeness •with which the theory of gravi- 
tation accords with the observed motions of the 
planets may be well seen by the circumstances 
attending the discovery of the planet Neptune. 
The motions of Uranns, the planet discovered bj 
Herschel in 1781, were closely watched and the orbit 
it should follow calculated. For fourteen years 
its positions agreed sufficiently well with those pre- 
dicted for it, and then for twenty-seven years were 
more and more in advance of the predicted places, 
after which it fell back again. The greatest amount 
of this divergence was 2', or only one-fif ceenth of the 
apparent diameter of the moon, a quantity barely 
perceptible to the naked eye. Suggestions were 
made that the attraction of on undiscovered placet 
exterior to Uranus was the cause of this irregu- 
larity. Two astronomers, Leverrier at Paris and 
Adams at Cambridge, attempted to find h^ mathe- 
matical calculation the position of the disturbing 
planet. Search was made for the planet at Cam- 
mdge and Berlin, and it was found by Dr Galle at 
^xoD. on September 23, 1846, within i° of the posi- 
tion assigned by Leverrier and Z’' of that assigned 
by Adams. 

A great impulse •was given to observational astro- 
nomy, as well as to gravi'tational theory, by the 
attempt to supply sailors with satisfactory data for 
determining toeir positions at sea It was repre- 
sented to Ghailes II. that the existing cat^o^es 
of stars were unreliable, and on his initiative the 
Royal Observatory was founded at Greenwich in 
1676. John Flamsteed, who had dra\vn attention 
to the need for observations of the positions of the 
stai'B, was appointed Astronomer EoyaL He wan 
an assiduous and accurate observer j and the ITis- 
toria CaUatia hy him, published in 1725, contains 
the positions of 2884 stai s. He determined the right 
ascensions of stars from the times of their meridian 
transits, making use of a clock — the method in use 
at the present day. He was succeeded by Halley, 
the friend of Newton, who discovered, from com- 
arison with Ptolemy’s catalogue, that some of the 
tighter stars possessed proper motions, and by 
examination of early records of eclipses that the 
mean motion of the moon per centuiw was slowly 
increasing. He is still more famed for his recog- 
nition that thet comet which appeared in 1682 had 
visited the earth on two previous occasiona, and his 
confident prediction that it would return about the 
ear 1769. Bis successor was James Bradley, •who 
iscovered the aherration of light and the nntauion 
of the earth’s axis. He also made a catalogue of 
8200 stars, based on 60,000 oheervations. This 
catalogue of stars, which was re-reduced by Bessel 
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and again by An wars, ia the starting-point of 
modem stellar astronomy. These observations are 
the earliest which are of sufficient accuracy to be 
compared with modem observations for the deter- 
mination of the proper motions of the stars. Con- 
temporary with Bradley ^ as the French astronomer 
LELcaille. In an expedition to the Cape (1750-54) 
he made observations of 10,000 southern stars. By 
comparison of observations at the Cape and in 
Europe he redetermined the parallaxes of the snn 
and moon. He also made pendnlnm observations 
at Mauritius and the Cape, and measured at J:he 
Cape on arc of the meridian of more than 1“ of 
length. He also made excellent solar tables based 
on a large number of observations, and included 
in the calcnlations the perturbing effects of the 
planets on the earth’s ellipse round the sun. 

Germany was represented during this period _by 
Tobias Mayer of Gottingen. He had a good in- 
strument, which he carefully studied ; and his 
observations of stare made about 1755 are only 
second to Bradley’s, and have been found worthy 
of re-rednction in recent times. Combining the 
mathematical method of Euler with a careful de- 
teimination from observation of the numerical 
values of certain constants, he worked out a lunar 
theory from which he calcnlated tables for predict- 
ing the moon’s position. Mayer died soon after 
these tables were published in 1753. On Bradley’s 
fawourable report of the accuracy of the tables tlie 
sum of £3000 was awarded to Mayer’s widow by 
the British government, an part of a prize of £20,000 
offered for lunar tables of sufficient accuracy to be 
used in determining longitude at sea. 

The application of astronomy to the purposes of 
navigation was furthered by Maakelyne, who wm 
A stronomer Eoyal from 1766 to 1811. He insti- 
tuted the NaxUiml Almatrac, in which the positions 
of the snn, moon, and planets are calcnlated for 
several years ahead. The necessity for this arises 
from the fact that the calcnlations of positions of 
the heavenly bodies, and especially the moon, axe 
too complex and long to be made by a navigator. 
Maskelyne is also famous for his determination of 
the mean density of the earth from the observation 
of the attraction of the mountain Schiehallion on 
the plomh-line. 

Daring the 18th centn^ notable improvements 
were nu^e in astronomical instmments. Bradley’s 
quadrants by Bird were K) well constructed and 
mvided that tlie altitudes of stars were observable 
within a few seconds of arc ; DoUond’s discovery of 
the achromatic object-glass vastly improved the 
telescope ; Graham and Harrison made clocks in- 
stmmentn of great precision ; and Harrison invented 
the chronometer. 

"We come now to Sir William Herschel, who was 
the pioneer in the study of the fixed stars and the 
construction of the sidereal universe. With the 
large reflecting telescopes, constructei by himself, 
he discovered me planet Uranus, sateUites of Saturn 
and of Uranus, the existence of double stars circu- 
lating about one another, and of nehnls. Hjs inde- 
fatigable observations were accompanied by daring 
specnlations, and we owe to him the discovery m 
the movement of the snn through space and the 
first determination of the form of the sidereal 
universe. As Galileo revealed the system of the 
planets, so Herschel revealed the system of the 
stars. His observations extended mm 1772 till 
1820, two before his death at the age of eighty- 

twa They were continued and extended to tine 
southern heavens by his son, Sir John Herschel. 

A great step in our knowledge of the stats was 
taken in 1838, when, almost simultaneonsly, Bessel 
determined the distance of 61 Cygni, Henderson that 
of CL Centanri, and Struve that of o Lyree. These 
stars wme found to be at distances of 6(X),(^ 


times, 720,000 times, and 800,000 times the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth. The determination 
of stellar distances had long engaged the attention 
of astronomers, especially after the acceptance of the 
Copernican system. This important and arduous 
work has been canied on at Leiprig by Peter, at 
the Cape by Gill, and at Yale by Elkin and Chase. 
These observers have employed the heliometer, the 
form of instrument used by Bessel and first con- 
structed by Fraunhofer. Photography has simpli- 
fied the determination of parallaxes, and great pro- 
nress in this direction is being made at the present 
time. 

The early part of the 19th century witnessed the 
development of the transit-circle, by ^which, in 
combination with a clock, accurate positions of the 
heavenly bodies aie determined when they cross 
the meridian. Instrumental improvements and 
simplifications in the details and methods of 
1 eduction were made by Struve, Ai'gelander, 
Bessel, and Airy. Catalogues giving the positions 
of many stars with gi'eat accuracy were constructed 
by these astronomers. Other catalogues, of greater 
numbers hut inferior accuracy, were made by Fiazzi, 
Lalande, and Groorahridge at the beginning of the 
century. Later in the century a great extension 
in this class of work took place in national observa- 
tories. Under the auspices of the Astronomische 
Gesellschait a number of obseivatories in Europe 
and America have combined to form a catalogue of 
all stars down to the ninth magnitude fiom the 
North Pole to 30“ S. declination. This work owes 
its importance to the information derived from it of 
the proper motions of stars on the face of the sky, 
and the statistical inferences deducible as to the 
distances and movements of the stars. The 
systematisation of the nnmei ous catalogues of 
stats and ^e elimination of enors inherent in 
them has been nndertaJten by Anwere, Boss, and 
Newcomb, and has contributed largely to their 
accnracy and value. During the 19th century 
telescopes were improved both in size and the 
perfectness of their definition. The largest object- 
glass made by Dollond had a diameter of only 
3f inches. Early in the century a Swiss artist, 
Guinand, discovered how to cast larger discs 
of glass of the necessary nniformity. He was 
em^oyed by Fraunhofer, who constructed object- 
glasses of great peifection of 6 to 9 inches aperture. 
In 1840 a 16-inch object-glass was made by Mei’z 
for the Imperial Observatory at Pnlkowa ; m 1870 
a refractor of 26 inches (the Newell telescope now 
at Cambridge) was made by Messrs Cooke. The 
largest refractors of the present day axe the 36-inch 
of Lick and the 40-iiich of the Yerkes Observa- 
tories, both made by Alvan Clark & Sons. The 
reflecting telescope, invented by Newton, and 
develops so greatly by Herednel, entered on 
another stage owing to Liebig’s discover of a 
process of depositing a metallic £lm of silver on 
glass. Large reflectois were made by Common in 
England from 1883 to 1898. Still larger and more 
peixect ones bave since been made by Eitchey in 
America, of which the largest yet completed is a 
60-inch mirror of the Mount Wilson Observatory 
in C^ifomio. 

The experimental determination by Kirchoff in 
1859 of the meanings of the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum opened up new fields of research into the 
physical and chemical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies. In solar research, Lockyer, Janssen, Young, 
Hale, and Deslandres are the most prominent 
names. The application of spectroscopy to the 
stars was commenced by Huggins and SecchL 
The former discovered the existence of terrestriaL 
elements in the stars, the gaseous natnxe of some 
of the nehulee, and the chemical and physi^ 
constitution of comets. The latter mode a classifi- 
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cation of thousands of stars according to the 
character of their spectra. Huggins initiated the 
determination of velocities of stars to or from the 
earth from the small shift in the positions of their 
spectral lines. This was hrought to success Iw 
Vogel after the introduction of photography, tt 
has received great development from the increased 
size of telescopes, and in recent times the velocities 
of hundreds of the brightest stars have been deter- 
mined with great accuracy by European, and especi- 
al^ by Ameiican, astronomers. 

The introduction of photography, and especially 
of the dry plate, has been of great service in many 
directions ; most of all in spectroscopic researchea 
At several observatories daily photographs of the 
sun are taken for the study of snn-spots. At others, 
with the spectioheliograpn, the snn is photographed 
in monochromatic light for the study of prominence 
and of doccnli. In eclipse all import^t observa- 
tions are photographic. Photographs taken with 
large reflecting telecope have revealed the forms 
and extent of the nebulee, and the forms and 
change in the toils of comets. Many minor 
planets have been discovered, and evem small 
satellite of Jupiter and of Saturn, by means of 
photography, wnich has done good service where 
exact measurements over a limited field are re- 
quired, as in measure of stellar parallax, of the 
solar parallax through that of a minor planet, of 
the positions of satellites, minor planets, and 
comets. An International Photograrmic Chart of 
the Heavens was inaugurated at Paris in 1884. 
This chart give the peitions of millions of stars, 
since the peitions of the brighter stars seen on the 
photogra]^ are known, and serve as a framework 
of reference for the ret- 

The continuation of visual ohservatinns is 
necessaiy for the determination of the accurate 
relative peitions of the brighter stars. They are 
also generally employed in some other researches, 
such as the determination of the variation of lati- 
tude. The quivering and want of steadiness created 
by the earth’s atmosphere makes visual observa- 
tions essential in the measurement of close double 
stars, and cause these to be generally preferred in 
the examination of planetary details. 

According to the plan of this work, the detailed 
treatment of the extensive subject of astronomy 
is given in the separate articles on the most im- 
portent departments of investigation and instru- 
ments. The principal artioles will be found under 
the following heads : 


Aberration of 

Eepler 

Planets. 

Light. 

Laplace. 

Poles. 

Acceleration. 

liSt. and Long. 

Precision. 

AltazlmaUi. 

Llbratlon. 

Ptolemy. 

Aphelion. 

MeridiaiL 

Quadrant. 

Apsides. 

Meteors. 

^dection. 

Ascension, Bight. 

Moon. 

Be fraction. 

Comet. 

Mural Oircils. 

Satellites. 

Gonstellatlaii. 

Nebulsa. 

Sclntlllstloii. 

Copemlona. 

Newton. 

Seasons. 

Cycle. 

Nodes. 

Sextant. 

Day. 

Nutation. 

Solar System. 

Earth. 

Observatory. 

Solstlca 

Eclipses. 

Occultation. 

Bpectmm. 

Ecliptic. 

Optics. 

Stain. 

Elements. 

Orbit. 

San. 

Equatorisl. 

Equlnoxea. 

Orrery. 

PbisIucx. 

Telescope. 

Tides. 

Oolszy. 

Period. 

Transit Ingtmment. 

Gravitation. 

Ferturbatton. 

Twilight. 

Halley. 

Fhsaea. 

Tear. 

HerscheL 

Photography, 

Zodiac. 

Horizon. 

Photometry. 

Zodiacal Light. 


Beadexa may conHult for farther informatioii Beity’a 
History of Astronomy ( 1898 ); Giants History of Physical 
Astronomy (1852) ; A M. Olerke’s History of Astronomy 
during tile 19th Century (ed. 1908) ; BalTs Story of 
Heavens (1886); Toan^a General .datronomy J1888) ; 
Moalton’a Introduction to Astronomy (1907) ; Turner a 
AstrorumicaZ Discovery (1904); Brant’s History of 
Astronomy (1907) ; Dyson’s Astronomy (1910). 


AsltilCf Jean (1684—1766), bom in Lang;nedoc, 
became a distinguished professor of mediciue at 
Montpellier (1717) and at Paris (1731), and wrote 
on midwifery and kindred subjects ; but his most 
famous work (1763 ) was that in which, distingnishing 
between Elohistic and Jehovistic sources, he founded 
the modem criticism of the Pentateuch (q.v.). 

A^tn'rias was a northern principality of Spain, 
equivalent to the modem province of Oviedo (q.v.). 

Asty’BgeS) the last king of Media^ dethroned 
by Cyras about 550 B.c. See Media, Ctrds. 

Asuncibn, capital of Paragaay (q.v.), stands 
on a terrace on the left hank of the Paraguay 
River, and is connected by rail (1911) with Buenos 
Aires, the Parana being crossed by a train-ferry. 
It was founded in 1536, on 15th August, the feast 
of the Assumption. Pop. 100,000. 

Asiir, an ancient empire, its early capital, and 
its chief god ; for aU of which see Assybxa. 

Asnr-bani'pal, Asiir-nazir-paL See 

Assyhia. 

Aswan. See AssuAi^r. 

Asylum. See Sanctuabt, Insaottt. 

AsymptOtO (Gr., ‘not coinciding’), a line that 
continnally approaches nearer and nearer to some 
curve, hut only meets it at an infinite distance. 
An example of an asymptote will be seen under 
Htpekbola As anothei illustration, let AB be a 
straight line which can be produced to any length 
towards B. Take any point, C, without the line, 
and draw a perpendicular reaching to any distance, 
D, beyond the line ; set off s-dv equal distances, 
E— 1, 1 — 2, 2 — 3, &c., along AB; and draw Cld, 
C2d'f C3d", &c., making Id, 2d', 3d", &c., eqnalto 
ED. Now it is evident that each of the points d, 
d', &a, is nearer to the line AB than the one to the 
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left of it ; if, therefore, a curve is traced through 
these points (the curve is called the conchoid), it 
mnst continnally approach the line AB. On the 
other band, it is evident that the curve can never 
meet AB at any finite distance ; for a line di-awn 
from C to any point in AB, however distant that 
point, must, when produced, cross AB. AB is thus 
an asymptote to the curve. To the senses, indeed, 
the curve aud hue soon become one, because all 
lines actually drawn have breadth, It is only 
of mathematiccd lines that the proposition is true ; 
and the truth of it has to be conceived by an effort 
of pure reason, for it cannot be represented. An 
asymptote may also he curvilinear. For example, 
certam spirals have a circle as their asymptote. 
The spiral continually approaches the cime, hut 
never meets it. 

Atacama is a desert region in Chile, extending 
into Bolivia, and includes the Chilean province or 
Antofagasta and port of the province of Atacama. 
Erom me steep coast, almost inaccessible to ships, 
the land rises in rocky plateaus broken by pre- 
mpitouB mountain-chaans, and inland reaches from 
10,000 to 18,000 feet, many of the summits being 
volcanoes. Though lofty, it is not on the whole p 
mountainous country ; in almost all parts of it 
there are salt marshes and lagoons, l^e rainfall 
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is very scajity and fresh 'water excessively scarce, bo 
that only the hardiest of desert plants are found on 
the hare rocky soil, which is mostly uninhabitable 
by human beings. The mineral wealth, especially 
in silver and copper, is great. Formerly the greater 
part of the desert belonged to Bolivia, but since 
the Avar of 1884 Bolivia letaina only the small 
part incorpoiated ivith the produce or Potosl, the 
remainder being ceded to Chile. — The northern 
Chilean province of Atacama, south of Antofagasta, 
is only partly desert, hut is mostly stony, ill- 
■watered, and barren. The area is about 31,000 
sq.m., irtth a population of 60,000. Copper and 
silver are largely wrought; gold, nickel, cobalt, 
and iron are also found ; and salt, saltpetre, borax, 
and sulphate of lime are veiy abundant. Copiap6, 
the capital, was wrecked by eaithquakes in 1922. 

Ata'CfllllitC!} a basic chloride of copper, named 
fioni Atacama, Avhere it has been found abundantly, 
but mined in other parts of Chile, in Saxony, and 
elseAvhere. It occurs as a crust on the lavas of 
Vesuvius and Etna. The natural varieties of ata.- 
camite aie crystallised, massive, and pulvernlent 
or granular. It is a rich and productive ore, con- 
taining about 65 to 60 per cent, of copper. See 
Copper. 

Atacinns. See Vaero ( Publius Tehentius ). 

Atalmalpaj last of ■the Iheas, wm the favourite 
son of Huayna Capac, who died in 1525. The 
mother of Atahualpa not being of the pure Inca 
blood, her son was rormalljr exduded from inherit- 
ing '(he 'throne ; but on ^ dea'th-bed the father 
assigned to Atahnalpa the kingdom of Quito 
(recently conquered), while Huascai, his eldest 
son, obtained Peru. After Mme years, Huascar 
demanded homage for the kingdom of Quito, and 
war was declared between the brothers. In 
1532 Huascar was completely defeated near 
Cuzco and taken prisoner. La the meantime, 
the Spaniards had disembarked ; and after a | 

f srilous march through the unkno'wu countiy, j 
izarro, at the head of his two hundred cavaliers, | 
approached the victorious camp of Atahualpau ^ By 
a daring but diabolical stratagem, Pizarro obtained 
possession of the person of the king, who had come 
W invitation to visit him in a friendly spirit. ; 
'While a priest was explaining the Christian reU- j 
gion, at a sudden signal, the mysterio'us fireanms 
poured death into the terrified masses of Peruvians, 
and the Spanish ca'vahy rode them down with 
merciless fury. Atahnalpa, made a captive, agreed 
to pay an enormous ransom ; but 'was accused of 
plotting against Pizarro, tried, and condemned to 
he burnt. On his agreeing to be ‘baptised,’ hm 
sentence was commuted to death by strangulation 
(1633). 

Atalan'tSs the name of two heroines in Oreek 
mytholc^, often confounded with each other. 

( 1 ) The Arcadian Atalanta, daughter of lasns and 
Clymena At her birth she was exposed by her 
father, who had wished for a son, out she was 
suckled by a she-bear, and grew up to be a maiden- 
huntress of marveHonB courage and akUl. She slew 
the centaurs who pursued her, afterwards sailed 
with the Ax^nauts to Colchis, and 'took a promiu- 
eut part in 'the chase of the Calydonian hoar. She 
had many suitors, but was merciless in the con- 
ditions wMch she imposed on them. Being the 
swiftest of mortals, riie offered to become the wife 
of him that shonld outstrip her— the penalty of 
defeat being death. At length Milanion obtained 
from Venus three golden apples, winch he dropped 
one after another during Ime race; and Atadanta 
'Was so charmed by their beautw that she conld 
not refrain from stopping to gather them, and so 
lost See Swinburne’s Atalanta tn Caiydon, The 


same story is told of ( 2 ) the Bceotian Atalanta, 
daughter of Schcenus and wife of Hippomenes. 

Ataman. See Hetmait, Cossacks. 
Atargatis. See Derketo. 

Atavism (Lat. atHwis, ‘ancestor’), or Eever- 
SIOK, the reappearance of ancestral instead of 
pai ental characteristics. ( 1 ) When two pure breeds 
are crossed, the hybrids often take after one of the 
tivo paients as regards the chaiaoters in which 
they were contrasted; and if these hybrids are 
bred among themselves, their offspiing are some- 
times divisible into three sets — a fourth of them 
like the grandsire, a fourth of them like the 
gr^d-dam, and half of them like the parent. In 
this we have a simple kind of reversion, which is 
known as Mendelian (see Mendel). (2) When 
a nunibei of diffeient kinds of domestic rabbits of 
different colours aie allowed to breed without 
restriction, there may be in the pi'ogeny in the 
course of time a general return to the colour of 
the wild rabbit which is the common ancestor. It 
is now geneially believed, as the lesnlt of Men- 
delian experiments, that -this kind of reversion ia 
due to the coming together again of colour-factoi-s 
which were sifted out in the formation of the 
varions domesticated breeds. (3) Many believe, 
however, that reversion may also be due to the 
sudden reassertion of hereditary features which 
have lain for many generations latent. Thus a 
cross between a Shetland and a Welsh pony is 
described, in which tall, mane, and head had 
reverted to the type of Prjevdlsky's horse of 
Central Asia. See Darwinian Theory, He- 
EEDiTY, Hybrid, Mendel, Variation, Darwin’e 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, and 
Bateson’s Mendel's Principles of Eered%ty. 
Atawulf. See Goths. 

Ataxia, Locomotor. See Locomotor Ataxia. 

Atliara, a tributary of the Nile, rises iR 
Abyssinia near Lake Tzana, flo'WB mainly north- 
west, and after receiving the larger Takazze, joina 
the Nile above Berber — being the only tributary of 
the Nile below the junction of the 'White ■with the 
Blue Nile. There on 8th April 1898 the Khalifa'a 
forces were defeated by the Anglo -Egyptian army 
under Kitchener. The Sudan railway had jush 
reached the Atbara in the summer of 1808. The 
extension to Khartum soon followed, and an iron 
bridge of 1200 feet in length now spans the Atbara, 
Another line (1905) luns to Fort Sudan. See 
Nile, Egypt. 

Atchafalaya, an outlet of the Bed River or of 
the Mississippi, -which reaches the Gulf of Mexico- 
at Atchafalaya Bay after a course of 220 miles. 

AtcMn (Dutch Atjeh\ until 1873 an indepen- 
dent state in north- west Sumatra, now a pro-vance 
of the Dutch Indies, with an area of 21,600 sq. ni., 
and a population of 1,000,000. The surface ia 
divided in-to au eastern and a western half by the 
mountain-chain which traverses the whole island, 
and which rises in Ahong-Abong to 11,000 feet. 
On both sides eae unmeious stretches of level 
or undulating soil, watered by small but deep- 
streams, aRd admirably adapted for arboricultura, 
gardening, and the cultivation of rice. The fiora 
and &uua agree with those of Snmatra generally ; 
pepper and areca-nuta are characteristic. The 
natives employ themselves in agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade, fisheries, weaving cloth, and work- 
ing in gold, diver, and iron. In appearance, dress, 
character, and manners, th^ are distinct from, 
the rest of the inhabitants of Sumatra. Of darker 
colour and lower stature than the latter, they are 
also more active and induartrions, good sean^ 
and soldiers ; but tbey are treacherous, revengefuL 
bloodthirsty, immorsd, and inordinately admoted 
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to opinnL Their ethnological place is not yet 
settled ; their speech, according to Van der Berg, 
belongs to the Polynesian family. 

The capital of the government is Kota Badja or 
Atchin, m the north-western extremity, situated 
on a stream navigable by boats, about 4^ miles 
from its port Oleh-leh, "with wluch, since 1876, it 
has been connected by a railway. Formerly a 
laige and Nourishing citj'', it was almost entirely 
destroyed during the war, but is now beginning 
to levive. 

Dining the earlier half of the 17th century 
Atchin was a powerful sultanate, with supremacy 
over several islands and a part of the Malay 
Penin&nla. Its power gradually declined ; hnt an 
attempt was made by the treaty between the 
Englrsh and the Dutch in 1821 to r^erve its 
independence. The inevitable war, however, broke 
out m 1873, and ended as inevitably, though not 
without a desperate r^istance, in the conquest 
and annexatron of the sultanate. The resisl^ce 
was not whoUy overcome till 1908 ; by 1895 it hod 
cost £20,000,000 and 80,000 lives. Sea Snouck- 
Hurgronje, The Ahchetiese (trans. 1906). 

Atcbison. a city of Kansas, U.S., on the left 
bank of thehlissouri, 333 miles above St Lonis- 
It is an important railway centre, about a dozen 
lines converging here, one of them the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe (New Mexico). The city 
has Nour-mlllB, factories of many kinds, and an 
extensive trade in flour, grain, lumber, and live- 
stock. Pop, (1870) 7054; (1890) 13,963; (1920) 
12,6.30, (1925, state census) 16,028; (1930) 13,024. 

A^te, according to Homer, the daughter of Zens 
— of Ibis, as EL^iod says — ^waa a vengeful god- 
dess, ever attending dymoniiat or transgression of 
law, though she herself prompted meu to such. 
She was banished from Olympus by Zeus, whom 
Ehe had incited to take an oam of which he sub- 
sequently repented. She then travelled to and 
fro over the earth with great rapidity, always 
intent on exercising a pernicious influence upon 
mankind. But her steps were followed by the god- 
desses Litai ('prayers^), benevolent da^hteis of 
Zeus, who healed those who had been afmcted by 
Ate. The tragic writers describe Ate as the god- 
dess of retribntioiL Their representations almost 
identify her with Nemesis and Erinnys.^ Of the 
greater tragedians she is moat prominent in 
3Eschylus, and least in Euripides, in whom the 
idea of Dike ( * justice ’ ) is more fully developed. 


Ateles. See Spider-monkey. 

Ateliers Natlonan^ or National ’Wo^- 
SHOPS, was the name riven to the works which 
were organised by the Provisional Government at 
Paris in the spring of 1848, after the downfall of 
Louis-Philippe, and which were intended to give 
occupation to the unemployed at that time of dia- 
turhance. A permanent department was estab- 
lished, called The Committee of the Government for 
the Workmen. This estabhsnment acted on the 
doctrine that the workmen were entitled to have a 
living provided for them on a certain uniform scale, 
which, was flxed at two francs per day. It should 
he said, however, "that the works were mostly un- 
productive, and therefore a mere burden on the 
nationri revenna Of the crowds which flocked 
for employment, both from Paris and the provincaa, 
many comd not be provided with work of any kind, 
and had a dole of one franc a day riven them. By 
the time a rei^plor government had oeen establish^ 
at the beginning or May (1848), the numbers thus 
engaged had increased to 130,000. As it had be- 
come a serions tax on the revenue, the government 
proceeded to break up the workshops, a measure 
which kindled into flame the discontent fermenting 
in the capitaL The armed insurrection of the lower 


classes of Paris which ensued, w'as put down by the 
national forces under Cavaignac onlj after the 
temhle fighting of the Days o/ June. Ylie ateliers 
iiationaiix are generally, hut quite inaceuratelv 
unfounded with the ateliers sociauz of Loius 
Blanc (q.v.). 

Atella'nse, Fabulcs Atellana [also styled Ludi 
Osci), a kind of popular drama in Rome, first mtro- 
dneed from AtelJa, a town m Campania, between 
Capna and Naples. After the Greek drama had 
been brought to Rome by Livins Androniens, the 
old Fabulce Atellance were still retained as inter- 
ludes and after-pieces. They are not to be con- 
founded ivith the Greek satiric drama, although 
the character of both was to some extent the same. 
In the latter, satjTs figured ; while the former 
personated real Oscan characters. The Maccus 
and Bueco of ^e Fabulm Atellance may be con- 
sidered the origin of the modem Italian arhcchino 
(harlequin), and other characters of the same 
stamp. They were the favourite characters ; spoke 
the Oscan dialect, and excited laughter bv its 
quaint old-fashioned words and phrases. The 
Atellonffi were neither so dignified as the caouedm 
^mtextata, nor so low as the comoedia tahemaria, 
but were characterised by a genial and decent 
drollery. The caricature was at first always 
pleasant, and though quizzical, it did not lapse 
into obscenity, like the mimi. Respectable Roman 
youths, who could not ^peor as actors in the 
reOTlor Greek drama without losing caste, were 
allowed to take parts in the Atellance. They were 
commonly divided into five acts, between whi^ 
•were frequently inserted the exodice, old-fashioned 
and laughable interludes m verses. The latter 
also were played by young and weU-bom Romans. 

See the fragments in SibbeolpB Scentea Eomanonm 
Paesis Fraginenta (1874; collected after Botha and 
Monk); Monk, De Fabulis AtdlaniM (1640); and the 
axtioles Fabob, Dbama. 

At6S]^a ('place of fire’), & spot about a 
mile in luajneter, on the peninsula of Apsheron, 
on the west coast of the Caspian Sea. It was con- 
sidered sacred by the Persian Gnebres, some of 
whom used till recently to visit it as pilgrims, and 
bow before the holy flames which issued fiom the 
hituminons soih The site of a former ten^ple of 
this sect is now occupied by large petroleum works, 
where the natural gas is utUised for fuel for the 
vast retorts. 

Ates'sa^ a town of South Italy, 23 miles SSE. 
of Chieti. It has a beautiful collegiate church, 
and some woollen manufactures. Pop. 5000. 

Aten'chus. See Scar-\.b^s. 

Atb, or Aat, a fortified town iu the raovince 
of Hainault, Belgium, on the navigable JDender, 
30 miles SW. of Brussels. It has a lofty tower 
dating from 1150, a ITth-eentury tovm-I^, im- 
portant manufactures of linen, calicoes, lace, &c.> 
and a brisk trade. Pop. 10,600. 

Athabaska (locally La Biehe, ‘r^-deer or elk 
river’), a river and lake in the Canadian provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, forming^ pai't of 
j the great basin of the Mackenzie. Tlie river rises 
in the Rocky MountainB, on Mount Athabaska 
(11,500 ft.), close to the source of the North Sas- 
katehewan, and paasea through Lake Jasper. Its 
general course is NE., till, after crossing the west 
end of Lake Athabaska, it turns towards the NW., 
and unites with the Peace River, from beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, to form the Slave River, which, 
again, after passing through Great Slave Lake, 
takra the name of tne Mackenzie. Le^h of the 
Athabaska, 766 miles ; or over 2000 mfles for the 
entire course to the sea. The Athabaska-Mae- 
kenrie affords magn^cent facilities for navigation ; 
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and between it and the "Winnipeg system there is 
bnt ^ one portage of 50 miles. Lake Athabaska 
receives nearly all its waters fiom the Athabaska 
River; and its principal feeder traverses not its 
lengthbnt its breadth, and that not initamiddle, bnt 
at its extremity. The lake is about 200 miles long, 
and from_ 5 to 35 broad with an area of 2840 sq. m. 
It was discovered in 1771 by Samnel Heame, and 
named by him Lake of the Hills. Trading stations 
were soon afterw'ards established on its shores. 
A sUting-ap process has been going on, from its 
numerous water-courses. — Athabasca was the 
name of one of the four divisions of the Canadian 
North-west, as defined in 1882, between British 
Columbia and the 100th meridian of W. long. 
It contained the fertile Peace River district. In 
1905 it was abolished (as also Assiniboia) and its 
territory divided between the two newly delimited 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan (q.v.). 

Athallahi daughter of Ahah, king of Israel, and 
queen of Jehoram of Judah, w'hose usurping and 
bloody reign (2 Kings xi. ; 2 Chron. xxii , xxm.), put 
an end to by J ehn, was the subject of a tragedy by 
Racine and an oratorio by Handel 


Atbanaric was a mler of the "yisigoths who 
fought unsuccessfully with Valens (369), and, 
defeated by the Huns (376), took refuge with 
Theodosius, only to die a fortnight after his 
reception in Constantinople (381). See GoTHS. 

Atlianasian Creed. — more accurately de- 
scribed in the rubric of the Prayer-book os ‘ the 
Confession of our Christian Faith commonly called 
the Creed of St Athanasius ’^is one of the doctrinal 
standards of the Western Church, and was preserved 
by^ the Reformed Church of England It is ap- 
pointed to be ‘sung or said at Morning Prayer, 
instead of the Apostles’ Creed,’ on thirteen festivals, 
including Chiistraas, Easter, and Whitsunday. The 
Sth Article declares that ‘Athanasius’s Creed,’ to- 
gether with the Nicene Creed and ‘that which 
is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed,’ ‘ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed, for they 
may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture. * "When in the 17th century its Atha- 
naaian authorship was finally abandoned no slight 
wound was inflicted on its prestige, and the objec- 
tions which its ‘ damnatory^ or ‘ monitory ’ clansea 
naturally provoked in Christian minds were the 
more freely expressed. Its obvions unfitness for 
use as a congregational formulary could not but 
appeal to a deigy ti-aiued in the pastoral tradition 
of the English Onarcb. 


Waterland’s conclusions are now endorsed by 
students both at home and abroad, and hiw treatise 
A Critical Historu of the AthaTtaatan Greed (1723)’ 
remains the completest work on the subject. It is 
now agreed that the QuicuTigue must be referred to 
the 6th, perhaps even to the Sth, cent^ ; that it 
was composed in its present form in GanI, almost 
wrtainly by a member of the famous monastery of 
Lenns ; that it was primarily designed as a didactic 
formula^ for the use of the clergy ; that it came into 
more public use first ^ a ‘ psalm ’ or ‘ canticle, ’ and 
ans fouM its way into the service-books of the 
Church ; that it was originally anonymous, 
bnt at an ^ly date was ascribed to Athanasius, 
obvioasly hecanse his name was symbolic of or- 
thodo^ as opposed to heresy; that the credit 
Of meat name enhanced its authority and 
faemtated its acceptance; that in the course 
of tlm rnidme ages repeated efforts were made to 
pop nlyi se it by means of vernacular and metrical 
r^ermgsforthe use of the laity; that its litnr- 
restricted to the monastic oflices 
nnm tira i^omation, when for the first time itp 
pnbho recitation by general congregationB was 
ordered by the mlnics of the Prayer-book. 


The Church of England and the Colonial churches 
immediately dependent on it alone require the 
public recitation of the creed. In Ireland^ the dis- 
established church removed the rubric ordering its 
public use, but retained the creed in the Prayer-book. 
The Protestant Episcopal Chui’ch in the United 
States of America has removed the creed altogether 
from its Piayer-hook, and amended the Sth Article 
accordingly. In the Church of England the chronic 
controversy as to the public use of the creed 
entered on a new phase since the issue of 
Royal Letters of Business to the Convocations 
anthoiised an attempt to revise the Prayei-hook. 
The Upper House of the Sonthei'U Convocation in 
1905 passed resolutions as follows: '1. That this 
House is resolved to maintain unimpaired the 
Catholic faith in the Holy Trinity and in the In- 
carnation, as contained m the Apostles' and Nicene 
Creeds and in the Quicunque Vult, and regards the 
faith thus presented, both in statements of doctiine 
and in statements of fact, as the necessary basis on 
which the teaching of the church reposes. 2. That 
this Honse, . . . while it believes that this scriptural 
truth is what the minatory clauses of the Quicunqm 
Vult were primarily intended to express, acknow- 
ledges nevertheless that, in their pnmd facie mean- 
ing and in the mind of many that hear them, those 
elates convey a more unqualified statement than 
Scripture warrants, and one which is not consonant 
with the language of the greatest teachers of the 
church.’ The Pan-Anglican Conference at Lambeth 
( 1908 ) resolved as to the liturgical use of the Quieiin- 
que Vult, ‘ that, inasmuch as the use or disuse of 
this hymn is not a term of communion, the several 
churches of the Anglican communion may lightly 
decide for themselves what in their varying cir- 
cnmst^ces is desirable ; but the Conference uiges 
that, if any change of rule or usage is made, firll 
regard should be bad to the maintenance of the 
Catholic faith in its integrity.’ In accordance 
with another resolution, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1909 appointed a committee of ‘seven 
eminent scholars and theologians,’ under the chair- 
manship of the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr John 
Wordsworth), to provide a new translation based 
on the best Latin text, published in 1910. A com- 
mittee of the Lower Honse of the Soirthem Con- 
vocation recommended that the rubric be made 
optional-— a proposal rejected by the House in 1909. 

Both sides jn the controvei'sy have become more 
uncompromising. Objection is now taken to the 
‘damnatoiy clauses/ not merely as being' crude 
and lacking in charity, but as being false. The 
relatively Darbarous character of 6tii and even 
6th century Christianity is insisted upon, ajid the 
authority of an alleged Catholic consent is traversed 
by the mdictment against the whole spirit and 
policy of intolerant orthodoxy. Nor is objection 
mnited to the ‘ damnato^ clansea,’ hut extends to 
the conc^tion of ‘ the Catholic faith ’ as essen- 
tially a dogmatic scheme, and not, as the New 
Testainent appears to teach, a spiritual attitude 
mvolvmg moral fidel%. The mteUectnal ten- 
denci^ of the age are no longer moving in the 
direction of theological definition, and the creed 
ti) answer to no evident or realised demand. 
On the other hand, the champions of the creed 
^ their side the large amount 
or distuhed conservative opinion which has been 
olam^ by the rapid progress of critical doctrines 
resultant innovations in 
tradriional beliefs. And they appear able to com- 
mand a cert^ sympathy among the more advanced 
cntics, who find less cause for disliking 
tee Qut^n^e V-ult, which is mainly metaphysical, 
te^ either the Nicene or the Apostles^ 
which are mamly historicaL 
In many parish churches it is alleged that the 
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rubric is re^larly disregarded, the creed being 
never read ; in a large and increasing namber of 
churches the creed, is read at a service which has 
ceased to be popular, and thus has returned to 
something like ite medieval position, when it was 
only reheated at the monastic office of Prime. 
The real difficulty now is no more with the con- 
gregations but with the ordination candidates ; 
but even here the situation is not so acute as it was. 
The solutiou proposed in the Prayer Book Measure 
•of 1927 was twofold. A revised translation was 
offered, and the reading of the creed was to be 
optional. 0 ther issues, liowe ver, oveishadowed this. 
See Prayer (Book of Common ). 

See Watarland, A Cntical History of the AthaTiaaian 
Oreed (1723 ) : Swainaon, Tke Hicene and Apostles' Om^s, 
&a, (1875) ; three works on the Athanasian Greed by Om> 
manney (1875-97) ; books on it by Bum (1898 and 1899), 
and also by Itobinson (1903), Jayne (1905), and Emery 
Barnes (1905 ) ; Gibson, TAe Three Creeds (1900). 

AtlianasinSy bishop of Alexandria and cham- 
pion of Christian orthodoxy, was born, apparently 
in Alexandi'ia, about 296 A.D., aud seems to have 
been brought up under tiie immediate aupei vision 
of Alexander, bishop and patriarch of Alexandria, 
whose secretary he became. Athanasius accom- 
panied his bishop to the councU of Niceea (325 A.D.), 
and helped (though only in deacon’s orders) to 
move the council to decide against the views of 
Ariiu ( q. V. ),_ and to mould that definition of the 
Christian faith of which he was to be the pro- 
tagonist. Sea Christ, Creeds, Trinity. 

His patron, Alexander, having died in the follow- 
ing year, he ivas duly elected to the primacy by the 
clergy and people ; and was but newly inatalled in 
his office, when Arina, who had been banished at 
the time of the condemnation of bis doctrine at 
Nicaea, was recalled. Athanasius, it is said, refused 
<m tliis occasion to comply with the will of the 
emperor that the heretic should be restored to 
commuoion. On this account, and in consequence 
of several other charges brought against him by 
the Arian party, he was summoned by the Emperor 
ConstantiuB to appear before the synod of Tyre, 
in 335 A.D., which deposed him from his oifice. 
The sentence was conhrmed hy the synod of Jeru- 
salem in the following year, when he was banished 
to Augusta Trevixorum ( Trier ). In 337, however, 
he was recalled from his banishment, and restored 
to the primacy at Alexandria. His entrance into 
the city was like a triumphal procession ; hat the 
Arlans soon rose against him ; he went into exile, 
and (in 341) he was again condemned by a counoil 
of ninety-seven (luaimy Arian) bishops, assembled 
at Antioch. Against this decision a protest was 
made by a hundred orthodox bishops at Alexandria ; 
and in a council held at Sardica ( 343 ), 3(K) bishops, 
■countenanced by Julius, Bishop of Home, confirmed 
the decision in favour of Athanasius, who was 
again replaced in his office ( 346). The Arians once 
more acquired the ascendency after Constantius (in 
353} had been made emperor of both the East aud 
the West; for in that year AthanoBius was con- 
demned by a council held at Arles, and the 
-sentence was confirmed by another held at Milan 
in 355, the influence of the sovereign beiiig 
strongly exerted to secure his condemnation. As 
the resolute patriarch had declared that he would 
not leaYe his place without an express order from 
the emperor, violent means were resorted to for 
his_ expulsion. While engaged in conducting 
divine service, he was interrupted by a company 
of soldiers (356) from whom he made his escape 
into the Egyptian desert. A price was set on his 
head; and to avoid his persecutors, lie retired 
from the usual haunts of the anchorites to a 
remote desert in Upper Egypt, where he was 
attended by bat one faithful foUower. Here he 
wrote several works to confirm orthodox Christians 


^ their faith. On the accession of Julian to the 
imperial throne, toleration was proclaimed to all 
rehgions, and Athanasius returned to his former 
position as Patriarch of Alexandria (362). His 
next controversy was with the heathen sub- 
jects _ of Juli^, to whom the patriarch, by bis 
zeal in opposing their religion, had mode himself 
very offensive. To save his life, he was compelled 
again to flee from Alexandria, aud remainea con- 
cealed in the Theban desert until 363, when Jovian 
ascended the throne. After Wding office agam 
as patriarch for only a short space of time, he 
was expelled anew by the Anans, under the 
Emperor Valens. Athanasius now found refuge 
in the tomb of his father, where he remained 
Mdden four months, until Valens, moved by peti- 
tions from the orthodox Alexandrians, restored 
the patriarch to hia see, in which he continued 
tin his death in 373 A.D. 

Athanasius was the leading ecclesiastic dating 
the most trying penod in the history of the early 
Christian ChnrcbL His ability, his conscientious- 
ness, his indicionsneas and wi^oni, his fearless- 
ness in tne storms of opposition, Ms activity 
and patience, all mark him out as a conspicuous 
ornament of his age. Though twenty years of 
his life were spent either in exile, or what was 
equivalent^ to it, yet his prudence and steadfast- 
n^, combined with the support of a large parly, 
crowned his exertions with complete success. 

His writings are polemical, historical, and moral ; the 
polemical works treat chiefly of the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the incarnation of Christ, and the divmity of 
the Holy Spirit. The first edition of his works in Greek 
(2 vole, folio ) appeared m 1600 ; better are those by 
Montfancon (160>S) and Migne (1860) Some of the 
treatises were tramskted hy Parker (1713), VTiiston 
(1713), and Xevnnan (1842). See the church histones; 
Hamack’s History of Dogma, Stanley’s Eastern Ch urehes ; 
also works on Athanadus by Miihler (2nd ed. 1841 )C 
Bohnnger (2nd ed. 1874), and "W. Bush (18S8); 
Bright’s edition of the Oraboas against the Arians ; A. 
Bctertson’s Select Works and Letters of Athanasius 
(1892); Bright’s article in Smith’s Diet Eccles. Biag.f 
and the artidleB m Hauck-Heizog (1897) and the Catholic 
Eneyde^pcedia (1907), also the article Arics. 

AfiiarTayeda. See Veda. 

Atheism IS the doctrine that theie is no God. 
But it makes all the difference whetliei a man 
actnally professes atheism, or Avhether he is merely 
chaiged with atheism by his opponents There 
are atheists who have distinctly denied the exist- 
ence of God ; very many more*^ have only refused 
to believe in a god or gods because the difficulties 
in the way of that T^lief weie in their mind 
Btronger than the arguments in favour of it. But 
the vast majority of those who have been charged 
with atheism repudiated the impeachment. Their 
CTftmips usually insisted that their opinions implied 
disbelief in the god or gods whom their ueighbonrs 
worshipped. ‘ Infidel ’ and ‘ atheist ’ sank to terms 
of abuse for heretics ; in the last resort a man 
might be called a ‘ practical atheist ’ if he abstained 
from the reliMous rites the majori^ held to be 
incumbent. Socrates was accuse of atheism; so 
were the early Christians becaime they denied 
the pa.gan gods. Thomas Paine, a resolute 
deist, was constantly called an atheist ; J. G. 
Holyoake, a secularist, was the last man imprisoned 
on a charge of atheism m England (1841); Brad- 
laugh did not always reject the name of atheist, 
but both he and Ingersoll were rather agnostic 
freethinkers than atheists. The word atlieism, 
which first appears in English literature in the 
latter part of the 16th century, is used as ff familiar 
in Bacon’s works. The name atheist is said to 
have been first applied in Greek literature to one 
of the folloiwera of the materialistic philoB<mhet 
Democritus (q.v.). It used to he doubted by 
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such men as Bacon, Addison, and Dr Arnold 
whetlier a read atlieisti ever existed. According to 
Spencer and Gillen many of the central Anstrauan 
tnbes are professed atheists. The children _ are 
taught to believe in a great all-powerfnl spirit; 
bnt tlie boys at initiation are warned that there 
is no such being — ^that it is a myth invented by 
the men to frighten and keep in order the women 
and children. The ancient Greeks banished the 
recognised abettors of atheism with this stigma 
attached to them, the names of men wlio did 
not beheve in the gods. In later times such 
men as La Mettrie, "Von Holbach, Feuerbach, 
and Gustave Flonrens — to name no others — ^have 
advocated this doctrine in the most explicit 
noanner ; and when, for example, Fenerhach says : 
‘ It is clear as the snn, and as evident as the day, 
that there is no God;’ or, when Flonrens wrote 
these words : ‘ Onr enemv is God ’ . . . ‘ Hatred 

of God is the heginning of wisdom ’ . . • ‘If man- 
kind wonlil make true progress, it must he on 
the basis of atheism,’ there seems no reason to 
doubt that their langu^e may he regarded as 
expressing their real sentiments. 

There are three forma of argument employed ^ in 
the advocacy of atheism — viz. the dooniatic, which 
positively asserts that there is no God; the scepti- 
cal, which maintains that the finite mind of man 
is incapable of ascertaining whether there is a 
Divine Being or not; and the critical, which holds 
that the evidences adduced in support of Theism 
(q.v.) ore inadequate. The first of these — the 
dogmatic — ^has now fallen largely into disrepute. 
In Britain, this is largely owing to the trenwant 
reasoning of John Foster, and subsequently of Dr 
Chalmeia. These writers set themsmves to show 
that dogmatic atheism is a palpable absurdity. 
Before any man is entitled to assert that there ia 
no evidence of the existence of God, he must, they 
argue, explore all parts of the universe; for 
evidence tnat would convince even him may be 
extant somewhere. To prove a negative is pro- 
verbially difficult; bnt to prove this one, nothing 
short of omniscience and omnipresence would be 
requisite.^ Modern non-believers in the existence of 
God cautiously restrict themselves to the sceptical 
and tlie critical methods, and, instead of positively 
asserting that there is no God, they argue in favour 
of Agnosticism (q.v.). The relation of atheists to 
oaths ia di.sicusa^ at OATHS. See Drachraann, 
Aihet^n in Pagan Antimiity (1922), Mantlmer, Der 
Atheismm u. seine Gesm. im Abendland (1920-23). 

AtheUns (Old Eng. cethel, ‘noble’), a title of 
honour among the Anglo-Saxons, which, at first 
applied to the descendants of the primitive nobles 
01 the first settlement, gradnally became confined 
to the princes of the blood royal, and, in the 9th 
10th centuries, exclusively to the sons wti< 1 
brothers of the reigning king. 

A^'elney, Isle of, a marsh at the junction 
of the rivers Tone and Parret, in the middle of 
^mersetahire, about 7 miles from Taunton. Here 
Alfred hid himself for nearly a year when driven 
from hM throne by the Danes in 878, and here he 
founded, in 888, a Benedictine ahhi^, now entirely 
gone. ^ Among the many relics found in tHa spot 
is a jewel of Alfred’s, preserved in the Oxford 
Museum. The name Athelney means ‘Island of 
the nobles.’ 

Atbelstail} eon of King Edward the Elder, 
and grandson of Alfred the Great, wa* bom 
«hout 895 A.D., and was crowned king of the 
^tercians^ and West Saxons at Kingston-npou- 
Thwee m 924. He conquered portions of Com- 

2??. ?? XT deaii, of Sihtric, 

xnjg^ Narthumb^ who had married one of his 
made his aaccessor tributary. In 937, 


a league, composed of Welsh, Scots, and Danes, 
was formed agamst binri ; and a fierce and de- 
cisive battle was fought at Bnmanburh (q.v.), in 
which the allies were utterly defeated, and which 
became famous in old English song. After this, 
the reputation of Athelatan, now practically 
THug of aJl England, spread into the Continent ; 
one of hia sisters married Otto the Great, after- 
wards emperor ; another, Hugh, Duke of the 
r^nch, father of Hugh Capet. At home he 
exhibited a dew interest in the welfare^ of his 
people, iTnpTnvpii the laws, built monasteries, and 
promoted commerce. He died in 939. 

Atben^ or Fallas ATKRTTA, one of the ^ater 
Greek divinities, forming, with Zens and j^oUo, 
the supreme triad in Greek mythology. CJi her 
origin and parentage different accounts are given, 

f )roDably from the confusion of various local 
egends ; but the beat-known version of the myth 
represented her as the daughter of Zens and MStis. 
Zens, we ore told, when he had attained supreme 
power after his victory over the Titans, chose for 
his first wife Metis ( ‘ wisdom ’) ; but being advised 
by both Uranus (‘heaven’) and Geea (‘earth’), 
he swallowed her when she was pregnant with 
Athena. When the time came that Athena should 
have been bom, Zeus felt ^eat pains in bis head, 
and caused Hepbsestns ( Vnlcan) to split it with 
an axe, whereupon the goddess sprang forth — 
fully armed, according to the later stories. Under 
the gross accretions 'v^ch conceal the siwificance 
of the myth, we may see in this account of Athena’s 
parentage an effort to set forth a divine symbol of 
the combination of power and wisdom. Her father 
was the greatest, her mother the wisest of the 
gods. She is literally bom of both, and so their 
qualities hannonionsty blend in her. She is the 
personified reason, the wisdom of the divine father; 
while Apollo, no less beloved of Zens, is his mouth, 
the reyemer of his connsoL She is a maiden god- 
dess, everlastingly young and fair. Though her 
heart is inaccessible to me passion of love, she is- 
not a cold unfeeling divinity, but interests herself 
warmly in the affauB of both gods and men. She 
is the patroness of agricnltnre, the inventor of the 
plough wd rake, first to introduce the olive 
into Attica, and (in harmony with her character 
as the personification of active wisdom) to teadi 
men the use of almost all the inmlements of 
industry and art ; and she is said to ^ve devised 
nearly all feminine employments. Philosophy, 
poetry, and oratory are also under her core She 
IS the especial patroness of the Athenian state, 
protects its liberties by her power and wisdom, 
m ain taioB the authority of law and justice in her 
courts, and was believed to have instituted the 
court of justice on Mars’ Hill (the Areopagns). 
The induatries of its titizens are dear to her — she 
is the ‘ workmistresB ’ [JErga/ne), the goddess of all 
useful and elegant arts. As a warBke divinity, 
she approves of those wais only which ore under- 
taken lor the public good, and conducted with 
prudence ; and thus she is regarded as the pro- 
toctr^ in battle of those heroes who are dis- 
tingniahed as well for their wisdom as their 
valour. In the Trojan wars she favoured the 
Greeks, and in the war of Zeus against the giants 
she asasted her father with her counsel, ^HaiI 
the giant Pallas, and buried Encelados under the 
island of Sicily. Her worship was universal in 
Greece, and representationa of her in statues, 
busts, coins, reliefe, and vase-padutings are numer- 
ous. She is always dressed, generally in a Spartan 
tome, with a cloak over itj and wears a helmeb 
adorned with figures of different ji.TiiTrn\ lH j her 
cegis, the round Argolic shield, has in its centra 
the head of Medusa. Her countenance is beanti- 
fnl, earnest, and thonghtfnl, and the whffe figure 
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majestic. One of the two masteTpieces of Phidias 
was his great statue of the virgin Athena, on 
the Parthenon at Athens. In it were combined, 
chastity with gentleness, victorious strength with 
caJm peace, profound wisdom with perfect sim- 

g licity. It was not only a production of the 
ighest art, but at the same tune the expression 
of a profound relimous idea. From Greece her 
worship was carried to greater Greece, and many 
temples were erected m her honour. In Italy 
proper she was identified with Minerva, a native 
goddess of wisdom, and worshipped wili. Jupiter 
and Juno. 

Athenae'UllL (Gr. Athenaion), originally a 
Temple of Athena (Lat. Minerva), afterward a 
kind of college or institution for higher educa- 
tion. The firat at Borne was that founded by 
the Emperor Hadrian about 133, for the study 
of poetry and rhetoric, with a regular staff of 
professors. It existed as the Sckola Homana 
until the 6th century. Similar institutions 
fiourished In the provinces also, as at Lyons 
and Ntmes. Theodosius 11. founded one at 
Constantinople for the eastern world. The name 
has been revived for certain literary institutions, 
as that at Marseilles, and also as a collective title 
for literary essays and reviews. The weeklyjoumal 
■of literature, science, and ait (monthly, J^uary 
1916-April 1919), published in London from 1828, 
was combined with The Nation in 1921, with the Neao 
Statesman in 1931. See Clubs. 

Atbense'ns. a Greek writer, bom at Naucratis 
in Egypt. He lived first at Alexandria and after- 
ward at Rome about the dose of the 2d and 
begiuniag of the 3d century. His work, entitled 
Deipnosaphistce (‘Banquet of the Learned’), in 
fifteen hooka, hut of wmch we possess only the first 
two, and parts of tiie third, eleventh, and'fifteenth, 
in an abridged form, is very iuteresting as one of 
the earliest collections of Ana. It conskts of 
extracts from more than 1600 l^oks, put in the 
form of table-talk at an imaginary banquet, at 
which Galen the physician and Ulpiau the jurist 
are among the guests. Every possible subject is 
introduced and iLLustrated by fragments from 
the poets, dramatists, and plmoso]mers; but of 
the learned author’s i^ousaud and one interests, 
gastronomy seems to have been the dearest. But 
he loved ‘titbits’ of scandal no less than of 
cookery, for he tells many stories to the discredit 
of people whom history praises, which of coni^ 
we are not by any means bonnd to helieve. His 
dialogue ia_ prolix and lumbering ; and his work 
is not irradiated by a single gleam of genius, and 
has only achieved immortality through being a 
storehouse of miBcellaneous information that other- 
wise would have been lost. The beat editions are 
by Schweighauser { 14 vols. 1801-7), Diudorf (3 vols, 
1827), Meineke (4 vols. 1859^7), and Ealbel 
< 1887-90). An English translation by C. B. Gulick, 
with text ( 6 vols.) was begun in 1927. 

Athenag'orfbSs on early Christian philosopher, 
who taught first at Athens, and afterwanm at 
Alexandria. He is the most elegant writer among 
the so-called apologists in the second half of the 
2d century, and we possess two writings from 
Jfis pen^Iiis LegaUo pro Chrisfianis, addressed to 
the Emperor Marcus Aureliua and his son Com- 
modus, composed about 163, and De ItesurreetioTie 
Mortuorum, written about 180. In these he de- 
fends the Chratianfl against the heathen chaiges 
of atheism, incest, and cannibalism with great 
clearness and convincing power. 

Atibcii&'iS} an Athenian lady of distinguished 
beauty and learning, who in 421 a.d. became the 
wife of the Emperor Theodosius IL, and assumed 
the name of Eudocia (q.v,). 


AthenS} capital of old Attica, metropolis of 
ancient Greek culture, and still capital of tlie 
lepublic of Greece, seems to have derived its name 
from Athena (q.v.), ‘goddess of science, arts, and 
arnas,’ who fiom earheat times was the patron 
divinity of the city. Ceciopia, from the mytliical 
king and hero Cecrops, the city was also called iu 
ancient times. 

Athens owes its original location, doubtless, to 
the craggy rock known as the Acropolis (q.v.), that 
rises about 230 feet above the Attic plain, and that 
in earliest days served for citadel as well as for 
residence and site of sanctuaiies. With the growth 
of the population, the parts below and adjacent to 
the Aciopolis, especially on the western and southern 
slopes, became inhabited. Possibly prior to the 
occupation of the Acropolis and oerore what is 
known as the Mycensean age, there was a settle- 
ment on the seaward slopes of the hill known as 
the Pnyx, numerous remains of which, in the form 
of cellam, cisterns, giav^, steps, seats, all cut into 
the native rock, are still to be seen, constituting 
what is generally known as ‘The Bock City. 
This settlement (not now held to have been 
Phoenician) was in later times never wholly de- 
serted. It appears to have been included within 
the circumference of the city walls, and at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, when the people of 
Attica sought shelter within the fortifications, this 
quarter must again have been thickly inhabited. 

To understand the subsequent histoxy and growth 
of Athens, it is necessary first to take into riew 
the natural advantages of its positioiL Few cities, 
if any, can boast a more heantiful situation. 

The Attic plain, which immediately snrrounda 
the city on the ea^, north, and west, is bounded 
by the range of Hymettns (3368 feet ), famous for its 
purple tints, on the east ; by Pentelicns ( 3641 feet), 
noted for its quarries of marble, rich even to-day, on 
the uarth-east ; by the range of Fames (4634 feet), 
well wooded at the base, but barren at the summit, 
on the north ; by the lower and nearer range of Coiy- 
daJluB ( 1536 feet), extending to the hay of Salamis, 
on the north-west ; and on the w®t and sonth by 
the Saronic Gulf, in whose waters He, in plain 
sight, the islands of Salamis and 4Egina^ The site 
of the city is itself diversified by several hiUs which 
add greauy to the beauty of the scenery". 

Standing tmon the Acropolis one sees to the 
east Mount Lycabettus, a conical-shaped mount 
911 feet high, on whose summit Zens once had a 
Banctuary where now stands a small chapel dedi- 
cated to St George, the patron saint of the modem 
Greeks. To the south-west rises the hill of the 
Muses, or the Mouseion, surmounted now by the 
mins of a monument to Philimappus, who was 
Roman, consul about 100 b,c. m tne side of the 
Mouseion are three rocky chambers, doubtless 
ancient sepulchres, but popularly known as the 
‘Prison of Socrates,’ according to a tradition that 
go^ no farther hack than the middle ages. Inune- 
diately a<riacent to this is a lower eminence called 
the hfn 01 the Pnyx, from the fact that on its elcme 
tradition locates the place of popular assembly. 
At the upper end of the terrace, which is supported 
below by a wall of polygonal masonry, stirnds a 
cube of rock surrounded at the base by steps. 
This is now generally held to he the famous hema 
or tribune of the assembly, from whi(iL the orators 
addressed the people occupying the semicircular 
area below, which must ori^nally have had a slope 
the reverse of the present and resembled the usual 
inclination of the surface of the theatre. 

Just below the western foot of the Acropolis lies 
the rocky bill called the Areopagus or hill of Ares 
( Mars ), so named from the mjth according to which 
Ares was tried forthe murderof Halirrhothios hef oie 
the twelve gods of Olympus, who held court on this 
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eminence. It "was here that the most venerable 
court of Athens had its sitting to try cases of 
"wilful murder, to exercise judicial censorship over 
the life of the citizens, and to guard the sanctity of 



I. Parthenon, 

U Erechtheum, I 

III. PropyliBa, J- Acropolia. 

IV. Temple of Athena Promachos, I 

V Temple of Athena &gane, J 

VI. Prytaneum. 

VII. Choraglc Monnment of Lyalctatea. 

VIII. Theatre of Dionyana. 

IX. Odenm of Herod. 

X. Stoa PoH^e. 

XI li^ctaary of .Sscnlnpina. 

XII. CiicDlt of the "walla oefore the Persian v&r. 

ancient law and tradition, particularly such aa per- 
taiued "to religion. Before this court it is gener- 
ally believed that the apostle Paul delivered his 
vindication of the Christian faith record^ in Acts, 
xvii. Just beyond the Areopagus, "uath a narrow 
valley between, lies the Hill of the NjTnplia, once 
occupied by sanctuaries and dwellings, and now the 
site of the astronomical observatory. The view be- 
yond includes the harbours of Phalerum, Munychia, 
Ze.*i, and the Pirteus (q.v.). The superior position 
and greater extent of the last-named harbour have 
made it, ever since the days of Themistocles, the 
SMport of Athens. To the south and east of the 
city flows the Uissus, and to the north and west the 
leas celebrated but more copious Cephissus In the 
summer both streams are nearly dry, and at no 
time ore they large enough to deserve the name of 
river. They axe of great value, however, in the 
ivinter and spring for irrigating the "rineyards and 
olive-grovea tImt_^cover the plain. The most famo'os 
spot in the plain is the grove of the hero Academus, 
situated about a mile north-'west of the dW, "where 
the ' diiiue Plato’ taught his philosophy an j^founded 
his school, which has become famous "under the 
name of the Academy (q.v.). Adjoining this grove 
is a knoll called Colon'us, in the ancient demos of 
that name, famous as the birthplace of the "tragic 
poet Sophocles, "who celebrates the beauty of this 
region in one of the finest of the odes in his tragedy 
of CEdi'pus at Cotonus, On this hillock aio the 
tombs of tuo of tho most diatingnifiliGd of modem 
archaeologists, Ottfried Miiller and Charles Lenor- 
mant. 

That a city so beautifully situated, enjoying a 
delightful climate the greater part of the year, 
under a sky wonderM for its clearness (as Euripides 
says ctf the Athenians of old, ‘marching through 
an ether of surpassing brightness ’ ), iahabited by a 
race w gjfted as were the ancient Ionian Greeks, 
should plaj an impor^t r61e in history, is not at 
all surprising. The history of the city may be most 
(Muv^ently narrated by dividing it into four 
epochs: (I) The period riom the fime of Cecrops 


to the battle of Plat®a, 479 B.c. (2) The moat 
flourishing pmod of Athens, extending to the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, 403 B.c. (3) The 
decline of Athena, embracing the Alexandrian, 
Homan, Byzantine, Prankish, and Ottoman periods^ 
(4) Modem Athena. 

( 1 ) The oldest history of Athens as a city is con- 
nected "with the reforms of Theseus and Solon, 
Theseus was a mythical hero "to whom, as his name 
may indicate, was attributed the credit of organ- 
ising the BcaUered population of Attica into com- 
mniii"ties and of insrituting several of the most 
important Athenian festiv^. At this time the 
Acropolis "Was the abode of the kin g and the 

E sts, and was the site of the Prytaneum or "to"vvn- 
, as well as of the sanctuaries and al"tairs of 
Athena, Erechthens, Zens, and Poseidon. 

In the 6th centuiy B.C., under the reforms of 
Solon and the fostermg hand of the tyrant Piais- 
tratna, Athens fairly began her prosperous career. 
Amid much that is mythical in the history of the 
reforms of Solon, it is certain that he gave a ne'w 

f »lace to the demos as tlie unit and centre of political 
ifBj and "to the ekklesia or popular assembly, hefoie 
"which all acts of government were to be brought 
for discussion and approval. Already the populace 
was divided for political purposes on a property 
I basis into four classes. Of these the first three 
were to be eligible to office. At this "time the 
chief rule was already lodged in the hands of nine 
archons who were chosen annually. To the family 
of Pisistratus Athens owes the eaxheBt stanctures 
that were at all heantifnl or imposing. On the 
Acropolis Pisistratns adorned the ancient temple 
of Athena with a poitico. Some remains of this 
structure, which was destroyed by the Persians, 
are still seen built into the northern wall of the 
Acropolis. The foundations of a temple exhumed 
(1885-88) between Parthenon and Erechtheum 
were identified by DtJrpfeld as belonging to this 
ancient sanctuary. Still more imposing was 
the temple begun by Pisistratus on the bank of 
the Hissns in nonour of Olympian Zeus, and ever 
since known as the Olympienm. Within a peri- 
bolus of four stadia a structure "was reared whose 
dimensions afterward became 354 feet in length, 171 
in breadth, and which when completed was adorned 
■with 120 columns of Pentelic marble, 60 feet in 
height and 6 feet in diameter. The mins of t.hiB 
colossal temple, consisting of 16 columns, most of 
■which have an architrave, form one of the most 
impressive 8igh"ts of Athena. 

The reforms of Clisthenes about 606 B.C gave the 
oveminent of Athens a still more democratic form 
y setting up ten tribes on a local instead of four 
ancient Ionian tribes on a kinship basis, by gieatly 
"widening the franchise, and by instituting a 
council of 500 which prepared Wsiness for the 
assembly. Doubtless these reforms stimulated the 
erection of new buildings for the use of the state, 
many of which were located about the ancient 
Agora. The conflict with Persia which originated in 
the Ionic revolt and the destruction of Hardis in 
499 B.C., indirectly led to the naval supremacy of 
A"thens, under the "wise guidance of Themistocles. 
In 480 B.C. the Athenians abandoned their city to 
the ruthless vengeance of "the Persian invaders, "who 
hnmt and destroyed all its houses and "temples.* 

(2) After the "victories of SaJamis and Fla"tGea, 
"iJie Athenians splendidly rebuilt their city, which 
uow en"fcered upon the most brilliant epoch of its 
career. Uuder the leadership of Themistocles, 
Cimon, and Pericles, Athens reached the zenith of 
her power, and became fortified by numerous walls 
and b^warks, and beau"ti£ed ly the erection of 
splendid templea To this period belong "the walls 
around the Acropolis, and the city "walls ■with their 
ninety-seven ■Cowers and "ben gates, "maiunTri-nf r a 
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cixcumfeTeiLce of forty-three stadia, or almost five 
miles. The chief gate was at the north-west, and 
led to the Academy. It was called the Dipylon 
or double gate, and its form may stdl he seen bom 



Map of the Goimtry round Ancient Athena 


the foundations which have been biought to 
view by excavation. Jnst outside of this gate 
was the Ceramicns (‘Potter’s field’) or anaent 
cemetery, where one sees to-day some of the most 


beautiful sepulchral reliefs kno\^^l to For the 
better defence of the city and of its harbour, 
Pirtens, the famous ‘long walls’ were built by 
Theinistocles, Cimon, and Pericles. Together with 
the fortifications of the Pirseus, which had pre- 
viously been built by Themis bocles, they formed 
a complete fortress, Bometiiues denominated, on 
account of its length, which was about five miles, 
the ‘Long Fortress.’ The enclMnre between the 
two parallel walls was for the larger part of the 
way about 650 feet wide, and formed a continuous 
broad street between tbe city and its port. Traces 
of these walls are still to'be seen. The age-uf 
Pericles in Athenian history corresponds to the 
Elizabethan period in the'hbtoiy of England. 
Among the ^eat names of tliis illustrious period 
may be mentioned Mnesicles and Ictinus in arclii- 
tectme, Phidias and Polyclitus in sculpture, 
Folygnotns and Parrhaains m paintiug, ..Eschylus 
and Sophodea in tragedy, Aristophanes in comity, 
Pindar and Simonides as lyric poets, and 
Herodotus and Thncydides as histoiians. Of the 
monuments of this period the most important 
are the Parthenon lq.v.), the Erechthenm, the 
Temple of 'Wingless Victory {Nike Apteros)^ the 
Propylcea, the Theseum, and the statues and 
relieb that adorned these stmctnres. It is 



View of the Acropolis of Athens from the Mouseion Hill, showing the rains of the Parthenon and the Propylsa. 

The archaa belong to the mins of tha Odeum of Hsrodes Attlcns and other hnQdings of the Roman period. 

The >iiu to the ri^t Is Lycabettua. 


from the contemplation of these ruins and remains 
that the beholder gains such a conception of the 
pniily and exquisite grace of ancient ^ as he 
get nowhere else. The simplest and mo^ majestic 
stmctiue of ail is the Parthenon, built in the 
Doric style, and richly ornamented with poly- 
chromatic colouring. Its cella contained the 
chryselephantine statue of the vir^lin goddess 
from the hand of Phidias. Its pedfiuents were, 
adorned with groups of statuary representing the 
birth of Athena, and the contest of Poseidon and 
Athena for the possession of Attica. The frieze 
around its cella wall portrayed the procession of 
the Panathenalc festivaL Of these sculptures the 


largest part of what has been preserved was carried 
by Lord Elgin to the British Musenni, where the 
collection is known as ‘the Elgin Marbles’ (q.v.). 
The temple first became a nun in 1687, through 
the bombardment of the Venetians, one of whose 
lieutenants had the wretched good luck to seiid 
a bomb into the powder stored by the Turla in 
the cella. Shattered and batterm though it b, 
the Parthenon is doubtless the most beautiful ruin 
in the woild. Of tbe Erechthenm, which was 
built in the Ionic style, and which has a form 
entirely different from that of any other known 
temple, the most beantifnl part, the so-called 
‘Porch of the Caryatides,’ is still in fair state 
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of ptraervatioTi, and bIiowb six giaceful femala flietoric, and the metropolis of polite learning’, 
figures supporting the architrave. The Propylsea, The long list of benefactors of Athens during the 
■wLich formed the entrance to the Acropolis, con- AlexandErian period begins with Ptolemy Plula- 
sisted of three parts — viz, a central porch with five delphus (284 B.C.), who founded a gynmafiinni and 
gates, and a north and south wing. _ It was the library which bears his name The kings of Per- 
most massive secular structure of ancient Athens, gamus, Attains and Eumenes, built marked and 
but, probably through the distractions and expendi- EaJ^ and theatres, and the Syrian Antiochus 
tnres of the Peloponnesian war, was never com- Epiph^es (175 b.c.) resumed the building of the 
pleted. Contignons and in front of the south Olympieum, which for a long ■time had remained 
wing of the Propylsea is the Temple of "Wing- half completed. With the destruction of Corinth in 
less Victory, built in the Ionic style and of 146 B.o, W the Romans, and the dissolntion of the 
Peutelie marble. On a slight elevation north- Achaean League (see Achaia), Athens with the 
west of the Acropolis stands the so-called lest of Greece became a Roman province. Yet for 
Thesenm the best preserved of all the struc- a long time the conqueror Rome sat at the feet of 
tures of ’ the ancient city. It was built some- the conquered Athena, to learn her art and letteis, 
what earlier than the Parthenon, is also of the and to gain from her sages teachings of philosophy 
Doric order, and derives its name from the and rules of statesmanship. Of the buildings of this 
tradition that here the remains of Theseus were ^riod should be named esp^ially the Tower of the 
hrcfught from the island of Scyros and interred. Winds, which Mrved as a Mud of public clock and 
Alost modem scholars believe it was a temple of barometer, built by Andronicus Cyrrhestes, and 
Hopbrestus. In the middle ages it served as a the Gate of the Agora. The Emperor Hadrian, 
Christian church dedicated to St George. The probably no less through a desire to gratify hia 
cToId -brown tint of the weathei -stained Peutelie vanity than from a love of Greek culture, gave 
marble presents, in the glow of the rising or set- Athena a fresh revival of art and a new prosperity, 
tiug sun, a peculiarly beautiful effect. An entire quarter of the city, south-east of the 

In an out-of-the way comer, south-east from the Acropolis, was named after him, as is attested by 
Acropolis, stands the graceful Choragic Monument an inacri^on which can stUl be read on the 
of Lysicratea This monument owes its origin to ‘Gate of Hadrian.’ He finished the great Temple 
the custom of dedicating the tripods given m the of Zens begun by Pisistratua, which was thus 
Dionysiac contests to the victorious choma. It more than 600 years in course of buildiim. About 
13 in the form of a small circular temple, which the same time a wealthy Athenian, Herodes Atticus 
served as the base of the tripod, and is one of the of Marathon, built, in honour of hia wife Regidla, 
earliest specimens of the Corinthian architecture, a magnificent theatre tit odeum, the ruins of which 
On the south slope of the Acropolis was the sane- rise conspicuously above all other remains of the 
tnary of Dionysus, where later was built the great fmcient city at the foot of the Acropolis. But here 
theatre, the remains of which, consisting of seats is the turning-point. Prom this time onwards 
hewn into the rock, marble thrones, pieces of a the history of Athens is only one of spoliation and 
laterproacenium, and other arcliitectuTEd fragments, destruction, first by Romans, tben by Goths, then 
still testify to the interest of the Athenians in the l«r Christians, and last by Muasalmans. The 
festivals of the god of the vine. (See Theatee). Athenians had to pay dearly for esMusing the 
Closely adjacent, on a higher ten ace, lay the cause of King Mithradates against the Romans, 
sanctuaries of jEsculapius, Themis, Aphrodite, After a long siege, the Romans under S^a took 
and Demetor, of which littlo cscept the founda- Athens and pl^dered it of many worlcs or art* Iii 
tions remains. The rectangular Odeum of Pencil 267 A.D. the city was captured by the Goths. In 
was also near. '^'be next century Constantinople began to draw 

(8) In its most flourishing period, Athens cou- works of art from Athens for her adornment. The 
+jtiTiftd upwards of 10,000 dwellings, and numbered schools of philosophy, espedaJly the Neoplatonic, 
at least 100,000 free inhabitants, and more tbau still mamtained their existence, and were the 
twice as many slav^. The number of citizens who support of pagan religion. At last the Emperor 
were entitled to vote and to hold ofi&ce was about Justinian, in 529 a.i>., closed by edict the Athenian 
2)0,000. The decide of Atiienian power and pips- schools of philoBopby, and the light of science and 
peri^ dat% from the dose of the Pdoponnesiau learning that had been shining for so many centuries, 
war (408 B.O. ), which had exhavmtedthe resources though hut diniily at the lesti was now wholly 
of_ Athena ana broken her spirit.^ StiU, even in extinguished. The temple were converted into 
this later time there were not wanting patriots and churchea, whereby they scored many architectural 
statesmen, such as Demosthenes and Lycurgua who changes. In 1019 the Emperor BasiRns 11. held in 
secured for Athens a new though brief ascendency the Parthmion, now called Pan agio, or the church 
among the states of Greece, and made her the of the Madonna, a rdigious celebration in gratitude 
bulwark of HeUenic independence, until the fatal for hia victary over ^e northern harboiiana In 
of Cfaaeronea (338 B.C.), which established 1204, after the conquest of Constantinople, Boniface 
the Macedonian supremacy. Lycurgos, who stood de Montferrat became king of Greece. Athens 
for many years at the head of the financial ad- was ruled by a succession of Prankish dukes 
numstmtion of Athens, was most active in fortify- until 1466, when the city fedl into the hands of the 
mg and bunding up the city. A new and magmin- Turks, xmder whose bughtmg despotism, with a 
^nt arsenm m^e Piraeus, called after its arcMtect brief interruption of Venetian ascendency, it re- 
the arse^ of Philon, was^ erected under his direc- maaned until the deliverance of Greece was effected 
™ ^ through the intervention of the great 

, - j. - .L_ j. - TV. . ... po-wers of Europa 

(4) With the Rberation of Greece from the yoke 
of Turkey h^ins the history of Modem Athens. 
B^ore the transfer of the coital from Nauplia by 
King Otto, who had been chosen to the throne of 
the new langdom, Athens was a wret^ed village 
of a few hundred houses. Since that time it has 
enjoyed a prosperous mowth. Modem Athens has 
been built chiefly on the eastern and northern sides 
of the Acropolis, while the ancient city lay chiefly 
on the southern and western sides, and in ite pnbho 


-etuu luicu liue seaiis oi t/ub jjionysiac taeatte 
marble. On the banks of the Ilissns he ig-i d out 
the Stadium, used for the first time in 330 B.a 
for the games of the Ponathenaic festival ; if 
had seats for no le^ than 45,000 persons. He 
enlarged and beautified the gymnasium known 
aa^ the Lyceum, where Aristotle expounded hia 
^en(M imd philosophy. During the subsequent 
Maoedoniw occupation, Demetrius of Phalwum 
Mve me dty a wise administration. Now Athens 
become the seat of schools of philosophy and 
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buildings and newer parts it reminds one of the 
better-built German cities. It has a ^Tunasium 
on the German model, a girls' high schom, excellent 
private schools, a polytechnic, and a university. 
Railways run to the Pirteus and the Peloponnesus, 
to Laniiuni, and to Larissa and Salonika, the last 
connecting with the general Eui opeau system. The 
chief business streets, ‘Heimes ’ and ‘.ffiolus,' cross 
at ri^ht angles, and divide the city into four nearly 
equal parts. Of modern public buildings the most 
noteworthy are the University; the Academy, 
which IS built almost wholly of marble and shows 
with beautiful effect the polychromatic decorations 
of the ancient Doiic siwle ; the Exposition Hall ; 
and the Palace, externally an ugly square biuldiug, 
but containing some spacious and handsome salons. 
Among lecent erections are a magnidcent national 
libraiy, a theatre, and the new Stadinm. All 
these last, as 'well as the Academy and the Ex- 
position Hall, are the gifts of Avealthy Greeks, re- 
siding mostly abroad. Athens has many remains 
of antiquity in its museums. At the eastern 
end of the Acropolis, the Archaeological Society of 
Athens has erected a low building in which aie 
preserved the remains and fragments of ancient 
art exhumed on the Acropolis. The most note- 
■w’orthy of these are several slabs of the Parthenon 
frieze, reliefs from the balustrade of the Temple of 
"Wingleas Victory, fragments of the frieze of the 
Erecnthenm, and the archaic statues found near 
the Erechtheum. The museum contained in the 
Polytechnicum embraces the Myceu® collection 
made by Dr Schliemann, fi^rines from Tanagra, 
Myrina, &c., and a rich coUection of vases. The 
National Museum is especially rich in archaic 
statues aud iu sepulchral stelte and reliefs. The 
Greek Archfisological Society affords every facility 
to foreign students, and carries on excavations. 
Of foreign archaeological schools at Athens, the 
Ei-ench school Avas founded in 1846, the German 
Institute from 1873, and the Austrian from 1900. 
The American school, founded in 1882, is main- 
tained by the co-operation of the leading colleges, 
and by the friends of classical studies in United 
States. The British school was opened in 1886, 
and is under the patronage of the society for the 
promotion of Hellenic studies. Pop. ( 1907 ) 1 67,480 ; 
(1920 ) 300,7(51; (1928) 462,919, or Avith Pii-mus 
over 7(X),000. Immigration from Turkey has made 
it the greatest town in south-eastern Europe. 

See the ortioles Gbbbob, Abt. Gbbee AnoHITEOmBK, 
SouiiETUBS, Solon, Pkbiolbs, Socbateb. Plato, && , 
iiingliflh works on on dent Athens bj Leake ( ne w ed. 1841 }. 
£. A Gardner (1903), Harrieon and Yerrall (1890), and 
Miss Hamson (1906); Erenoh works by Laborde (1864), 
Beiil£(lS63), and £. Born oof (1877); German works by K 
Curtins (1891), Waohsmuth (1874-90), Hertzberg (1685), 
and Judeiob (1905); W, Soott-Feignson, HeUenitttc 
Athens (1911); M. L. B’Ooge, The Acrqpohs of Athens 
( 1909); C.H. Weller, Athens and its Monuments (1914); 
Sobede, Die Burg von Athen (1922); Penrose, Principles 
o/ Atheman Arohiteature (18^) i the Atlas of Athena by 
OnrtiuB and Kaupert ( 1878 ) ; De Coulan^, The Ancient 
City (trans. 1874); Clapes, University Life in Ancient 
Athens (1877); W, W. Fowler, The City State (1893); 
and for the medueval history, Gregorovins (German, 
1689), Laborde (French, 1866), and Constentinides 
(Gre^ 1876) ; and for modem Athens, Freeman (in bis 
Historical Essays), J. A Symonds (in bis Sketehes), and 
P. F. Martin (in Greece of the Tweuiseth Century, 1912). 

AthenSf the name of more than twenty places 
in the United States, including a cotton manofao- 
tnring toAvn in Georgia, 86 miles WN W. of Anguata, 
the seat of the university of Georgia (1801), with 
a population of 18,000 ; and a village in the south- 
east of Ohio, on the Hocking River, seat of the 
Ohio University and of the state lunatic asylum. 

Atherine {Athtrina), a small food-fish, the 
36 


type of a family, found in the Mediterranean, on 
the South of ^gland, and in Irish waters. It is 
also called Sand Smelt, or even Smelt, though it is 
quite distinct from the last-named fish. 
Atheroma. See Aeteeies. 

Atherstone, an urban district of WarAvick- 
shire, 12 miles N. of Coventry. Drayton was bom 
at Hartshill, close by. Pop. (1931) 21,736. 

Atherton, a mining and manufactoring urban 
diatiict of Lancashiie, part of Leigh parliamentary' 
borough ; pop. 20,tKX) 

AtUetiC Sports. The ancient ECT-ptians 
indulged in singlestick and other sports, but the 
first organised games were the^ great Greek open 
meeting — the (jlympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games (see Olympia, Pythian Games, 
Nemea, Isthmus, Panathen^). Milo (q.v.) 
was the most noted. professional ; and Pindar (q.v.) 
celebrated victors in immortal odes. In 186 B.C. 
M. Fnlvins introdnced athletic sport® at Kome, 
^Jj0]*0 they soon deteriorated into mere gladiatorial 
combats. Excluding hunting, hawiring, and similar 
pursuits of the rich, the old sports of the English 
people were archery, hull and bear baiting, cock- 
fighting, running, jumping, throwing tne bar, 
running at the quintain, tennis, broadsword, 
quarter-staff, bastard (blunted) sAvord, singlestick. 

* Casting the bar ’ or the sledge-hammer was a 
favonrite sport of that all-ronnd athlete, Henry 
V TTT . The Londoners have always been famous 
for their love of athletic sports. The CotSAVold 
Games— famous in the Ifith and l7th centuries— 
Avere founded by Robert Dover, attorney of Barton 
Heath, WaxAvick ; they AA-ere held at Dover s Hfil, 
near Honeyboume, and are descriMd in Annalia 
Dubreima ( 1636 ) and the Muse. Judge 

Hughes’s Scouring of the Horse d^mbes a 
similar meeting in Berks. The carni val at Halg^ei 
Moor, Bodmin, was viait^ by Charles IL The 
Westmorland and Cnmherland sports^ closely 
akin to the ancient Highland games. The honour 
of holding the oldest athletic sports in the m^ein 
sense— in 1812 — ^is claimed donbtfnlly bv the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst. The folloAving are 
important dates in the history of amateur sport : 

ISSr. Bugby School Crick Bun lof^d^ 

ocfi&Rionftl RT)ortfl fit chief public scbools. 
l^th^nS 00*11686, Oxford, held the first 

sports at either umveraty ^ ... 

1853. Oct22— Chdtenhflin College held first modern sports, 

with progrerames, &c. — a remlM festivA ^ 

1865. Oct. First work on modern athletics, by Stonehenge, 

1857. Feh. — Trinity College, Dublin, fir^ ^rta 
•• TtfaT».h 10 17 , and IS — Cambndge Univeralty Sports. 

isw) Dee Oxford University Sports founded. 

18flE Nov. West London Bowing Club held fliat open amateur 

1863. Jim^MincIng Lane .^bletic , 

1864- March 5— First Inter-T'arslty Si^rta at Oxford. 


March 28 Amateur athletic cbampionahipi flrat WA 

1867. Inter-'Varelty Sports 
II Inst CfvH Ser^e Sporty Dublin, first held. 

1889. March 18— Lllhe Bndgo Grenn^ cromed. 

II Swimming AsBocintfon of Britain 

1877. April 28 — Ijjndoii Athletio Cfinb ground opened- 

18ot! Ip^M^AnmteurAMoac Aasodatkm 

ISSal 14 — Bicycle Union benua^aHonal Cydiata^ Union. 

1884. Amateur Swimming Union forroeo. 

1885. Amalgami 
became Ainatanr — 

1896. ^pt. 4— London ACL ay t 

ww held In every fourth year 
(eSt ilS) Bt Lmdon. 

KSnS Aitwerpi P«i». Lon AngeleaV 

Chief OlvJbs and Grounds.— lUndon Athletic 
Club holds sereral meetings in the year at the 
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S iound of the Chelsea Football Club, Stamford 
ridge. It is the largest athletic club in the 
kingdom, ■with a first-rate cinder-track of four laps 
to tne mile. The stmghb track of 200 yards, the 
only one of its kind in the country ■which was used 
exclusively by amateurs, ■was done away uith when 
the OTOund was remodelled and taken possession of 
by the Chelsea Football Club. There is a very 
fine track at Herne Hill, leased by the London 
County Cycling and Athletic Clnb; but both the 
Catfom and Putney tracks have been done away 
with. The former was bnilt especially for speed- 
cycling, and was banked nearly 8 feet high at the 
benils, where it was 20 feet wide. The Wood 
Green track in north London has also been bnilt 
over ; bat there is an excellent track at the Stadinm, 
Shepherd’s Bush, constructed for the Oljmpic 
Games of 1903, and another one at Queen's "Cluh, 
West Kensington, where the Inter-’Varsity athletic 
sports are h^d in the early spring. Tlieie is no 
faster track in the country than the one at Stam- 
ford, for it is slightly banked at the bends and 
there are two long straights which are dead-level. 
In the provinces, the finest cinder-track is that of 
the Manchester Athletic Club at Fallowfield ; the 
charapionships of the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion have been decided there. 

G?def Athletic Meetings . — Amateur sports had at 
first a bard struggle for existence, as general spoit 
had then sunk to a very low ebb. They began 
■with the various college sports. At Chnstchnieli, 
Oxford, 14th March 1861,-when the Prince of Wales 
was prMent, Lord Beaumont won the bnrdles, Sir 
Frederick Johnson the long jump, ■with Hart Dyke 
second. The part taken by the Duke of Hamilton 
and other nohtemen attracted attention to the new 
departure ; then the Inter-’ Varsity meeting ^ve 
the new movement ‘tone.’ The first big athletic 
meeting was that in 1864 of the Civil Service 
Sports, still one of the best meetings of the year; 
but far and away the most important sports ai-e the 
annual championships of the Amateur Athletic 
Association, held the first Saturday in July in 
London, Competitors ore attracted ^om America, 
Australia, &c., as an English is practically the 
world’s championship. Of closed meetings, the 
Inter-’Vareity are the chief. In London, b^des 
those already mentioned, the chief are the LAC., 
United Hospitals, Blackheath, South Loudon, 
Finchley, ana Polytechnic Harriers. The Public 
Schools Sports Meeting is an important annual 
event. In 1919 the Inter -University Board of 
Great Britain was founded. The establishment of 
the Olympic Games has popularised international 
athletic matches such as the Laudskamp iu Scan- 
dinavia and contests between Great Britain and 
the United States. In Great Britain, where there 
have been no grants of public money for the 
pill pose, the financing of international teams is a 
difiicult problem. 

Essex, Kent, and Hampshire take the lead in 
county championships, the best sports being 
annu^y held at Southend-on-Sea. Of late sports 
have advanced at a bound in the Channel Islands 
(September). In Ireland, Dublin University draws i 
the largest and most fashionable ‘gates.’ The 
Queen’s Colleges at Cork, Galway, and Belfast also 
promote important sports ; and the North of Ireland 
Cricket Clnb Sports (established 1870) draw a noted 
^tiiering. Irishmen excel iu shot-putting, liamuier- 
throwing, and jumping. In Scotland there are, as 
in Ireland, annual championships. 

Except cycling, no branch of sport has so rapidly 
expanded as cross-country running, formerly known 
M ‘paper-chasing,’ or hare and honn^. The 
Thames Hare and Hounds held the first open race, 
the ‘cross country,’ on 7th December 1867, at 
Wimbledon. The National C.C. Championship 


(1877) is held alternately in North, South, and Mid- 
lands. Each clnb entei-s twenty, and inins not more 
than twelve, men. The positions of the liist six aie 
added 'together, and the clnb with the lowest score 
■wins. There are generally over 300 runners, and 
the distance is about 10 miles of pretty stiff ‘ hunt- 
ing country.’ In 1892 the Southern Junior was 
mn partly over Epsom Raceconise, and theie were 
over 300 runners. Cambridge and Oxford have 
now an annual meeting. Among the chief London 
‘harriera’ aie the Ranelagh, Highgate, Herne Hill, 
Finchley, Polytechnic, Blackheath, South London, 
Essex Beagles, &c. The London clubs usually meet 
on Saturdays foi a run. They either (1 ) make the 
best of tlieir way throughout, or (2) appoint a ‘ pace- 
maker’ to regulate the speed of ■the hounds, so as to 

f ive the slower i-unners a chance, or ( 3 ), after the 
area have had their ‘law',’ start the ‘slow pack ’firsts 
and the fast pack afterwards. In the cross-country 
races for prizes the trail is caiefnlly laid beforehand, 
and the runners are handicapped by time starts. 
Sometimes all the competitore are started togetliei, 
each being allowed so many minutes and seconds, 
which are deducted fioni his time foi the whole 
distance, and he whose time comes out the shortest 
is declared the winner. This is called a ‘yacht 
lace’if the staits are declared beforehand; if not 
made public till ofterw'ards, it is a ‘sealed handi- 
cap.’ Rugby w'as the cradle of paper-chasing. 
Early in the century the fags canied the papei, 
while the pri-iepostors, ai-med with hoise-w'hips, 
were the huntsmen, and some even hiied homes 
to follow the line. The famous Rugby ‘ Crick 
Run ’ (1837) is the oldest regular athletic event in 
the woild. 

In comparing modem records wdth those of 
about 1865, it must he remembered that amateur 
sport was then in its infancy ; an athlete had 
few opportunities foi showing his skill, whereas 
now he Los a confusing choice. There ivere few 
tracks, and training was but little understood. 
Even allowing for this, theie hasheen atiemendous 
improvement, and how closely the best amatenis 
noiv approach the professionals is shown by a com- 
parison of the tables given in almanacs. While 
theie is no short-distance runner of the calibre of 
either Hutchens, of the old school, or Donaldson, 
representing present-day pedestrianism, there is 
little doubt ■that middle and long distance men 
in the amateur lanks are superior to those recog- 
nised as professionals. There are now' no induce- 
ments for men to train for money matches or 
stakes, though the promotion of a long-distance 
race for profeasiontus in connection with the 
Powderhall festival in Edinbuigh, and at the 
sports run in the summer under the management 
of the Sporting Chronicle (Manchester), have 
brought out fine long-distance runners. The 
walkers, however, now have little or no support, 
and a race for the professional short-distance 
championship in London in the spring of 1913 did 
not attract a hundred spectatora, though Fenton 
(an ex-amatenr champion) and Cummings, the 
contMtants, were known to be capable of accom- 
plishing a splendid performance. 


There ore separate artidea on the foUoTviqg 
subjects connected with sports and pastimes ; 


Alplue clim'bliig, 
Amateur. 
AneUng. 
AxoliBry. 
Base-l}^. 
Bowls. 
Boll-'baitiug. 
Ball-flght. 


CooTBlng. 

Cricket 

Croquet. 

Curling. 

Cycling. 

PbJ corny. 

Fenclns 


Fox-kuntlng. 

Gtolf 

GyniuastlcB. 
Hockey. 
Horee-raciug. 
Polo. 
PugUism. 
QuintBia. 


Quoits, 
l^kets. 
Bowing. 
Bkatlng. 
Swimming. 
Teiiiits. 
■Wrestling. 
Yacht. 


Atlilone* a town mainly on the left bank of 
the Shannon, in Westmeath, 80 miles W. of Dublin. 
The Shannon is crossed by a fine bowstring and 
lattice iron bridge of two arches, 175 and 46 
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feet span. Till 1885 Athlone returned one member 
to parliament. Athlone Ceistle, founded in the 
rei^ of King John, was one of the chief military 
positions in Ii eland. In the Tvar of 1688 it was 
unsuccessfully besieged by William III. m person, 
but was afterwards taken 'by 'Genei'al Ginkell 
There are woollen and saw-mills, and eel-hsheries. 
Pop. ( 1926) 7646. 

Atholl* Athol, or Athole, a district in the 
north of Perthsliiie, occupying a great part of the 
southern slopes of the Grampians, and giving the 
title of Duke of Atholl to a branch of the Murray 
family. See Blaie- Atholl. 

A'tibos (Gr. Eagion Oroa, It. Monte Santo, ‘Holy 
Mountain ’ ), the most easterly of the three tongues 
of the Chalcidice Peninsula on the ^-Egean Sea, 
connected with the mainland by a low and narrow 
isthmus, about a mile across. The length of the 

g eninsula is about 31 miles; its breadth Tories 
•om 3 to 6 Tm'lftfi- At the southern extremity, a 
solitary peak rises abruptly to a height of 6^ 
feet above the sea. In ancient times, several 
towns were built on the peninsula, five being 
mentioned by Herodotus. The Peraian king Xerxes 
cut a canal through the isthmus, to escape the 
stormy gales which rendered the navigation round 
the promontory very perilous, and which had 
shattered the fieet of Mardonius some years before. 
Traces of this canal stUl exist. This peninsula is 
the seat of a kind of monastic republic (subject to 
Greece since 1912; autonomy guaranteed 1926), 
conaisbing of twenty large raonaatenea, twelve her- 
mitages, numerous hermits' cells and small houses. 
The monks are mostly Greeks and Russians. The 
whole community is governed by four presi- 
dents, one styled ‘ First Man of Athos,’ and_ a 
Holy Synod, consisting of one representative 
from each monastery. Under the Turks they 
enjoyed complete autonomy, subject to pa^g an 
ann^ tribute of £3500. The monks follow the 
rule of St Basil, supplemented by the typikon of 
each house They are employed in amculture, 
gardening, bee-keeping, and the manufacture of 
amulets, religious objects, &c., while they also reap 
profits from the numerous visits of pilgrims. The 
biethren in the idiorrhythmoi (republican monas- 
teries) have been compared to fellows of a college. 
They aie interested in worldly affairs, own private 
property, and may eat meat if they cook it them- 
selves. Kai-yes, the principal pla<^ in the penin- 
sula, is picturesquely sitnated in the midst of 
vineyards and gardens. Here the market is held. 
No female, even of the lower animals, is permitted 
to enter the peninsula. In the middle ages, Athos 
was the centre of Greek learning and Cbristian- 
Byzantine art ; now learning is at a low ebb, 
and the libraries have been sadly neglected. In 
tbe 20th centuiy the ‘ heresy of the name of God' 

( that the name of God is itself God ) gainerl many 
adherents in Athos, and over 800 heretical monlm 
were deported by Russian soldieis to Odessa and 
the White Sea in 1913. Pop. 6000, all males. 

See books by Haelnok (1924), and E. Byron (1928). 
Athy', the chief town of County Kildare, Ireland, 
on the liver Barrow, here joined by the Grand 
Canal, about 40 miles SW. of Dublin. It has a 
large grain-market. Pop. (1926 ) 3469. 

AtitlAllf a Central American lake, in the de- 
partment of S 0 I 0 I&, in Guatemalai, 24 miles in 
length, and 8 to 10 miles in breadth. It seems to 
occupy the crater of an extinct volcano, and has 
a depth of over 1000 feet; and it has no visible 
outlet, though several small streams run into it. 
High clifiEs, almost bare of vegetation, surround tlie 
lake, and on its southern bank rises the volcano of 
Atitldn (11,6(X) feet), at whose foot lies the little 
Indian town of Santi^o de Atitl4n. 


Atlanta, called the ‘ Gate City,’ is tbe capital 
of Georgia, tbe largest city in the state, and the 
seat of justice of Fulton county. An eminentlv 
prosperous place, it is sitnated 1 100 feet above sea- 
level, on an elevated ridge diridingthe waters of the 
Chattahoochee _ River from the rivers that flow 
into the Atlantic, 230 miles NV\”. of Savannah. It 
has a remarkably healthy and equable climate, the 
mean annual temperature being about 60^ F. It is 
7 miles SE. of tne Chattahoochee River. Seven 
railroads centre at Atlanta, the most of which are 
trunk-lines with numerous connections. Atlanta 
has an extensive trade in lumber, cotton, dry goods, 
horses and mules, giain, and tobacco. Its indus- 
tries include flour, cotton, and paper mills, the 
manufacture of macbineiy, agricultural imple- 
ments, street cais, cotton-seed oil, confeeti(jneiy, 
and fertilisers. The chief public buildings are the 
state capitol, coort-honse, custom-house, city hall, 
cliamhei of commerce, and opera-honse. Theie are 
piimary, grammar, and high schools for white and 
coloui ed persons. Other institutions are Emory and 
Oglethorpe nniveraities(theformeramedicaI school ), 
a technical college, school of dentistry, Agnes Scott 
college, and several important institntions for edu- 
cation of coloured students, including Atlanta uni- 
versity. In the civil war the city was captured by 
the Union troops under General Sherman {2d Sep- 
tember 1864), and the entire business portion was 
destroyed by them on leaving it about a month 
later. Since the restoration of peace, however, its 
prosperity has been nnintennpted and its growth 
rapid. Important town-planning schemes have 
b^n set on foot. Atlanta was settled in 1840 ; 
w'os incorpoiated as the village of Marthasville 
in 1842; as Atlanta in 1847. Pop. (1850 ) 2572; 
(1860) 9654; (1870) 21,879; (1880) 37.409; (1900) 
89,872 ; ( 1910 ) 154,839 ; ( 1920 ) 200,616 ; ( 1930 ) 
270 , 3 ^, one-third neg^s. — ^At Stone Mountain, 
15 miles E.j a memorial to the Clonfederates is 
bemg hewn in the mountain granite. 

AtlontCSf in Architectnje, so called by the 
Greeks in reference to 
the mythical Atlas 
(q.v.), are male figures 
u^ instead of columns. 

The Romans called 
them Telamones. 

Female figures em- 
ployed in this way are 
calied Caryatides( q. V, ). 

Atlantic City^ a 

fashionable American 
health-resort, is sitnated 
on a narrow, sandy 
island off the coast of 
New Jersey, 60 miles 
SE. of Philadelphia by 
rail. A good beach 
attracts large numbers 
of Bumnier visitors. In- 
corporated in 1864, the 
place grew rapidly ; its Atlas Coloimi. 

■wide avenues are lined 

with handsome houBes and hotela Pop. (1870) 
1043; (1890) 13,056; (1920 ) 60,707; (1930)66,198. 
Atlantic JUontlily. See Holhes, Lowell. 

AUantic Ocean, bo called either from Mount 
Atlas or from the fabulous island of Atlan^, 
separating the Old from the New TVorld, Europe 
and Africa bei ng on the K, and North and South 
America ou the W- Its greateat ■width is about 5000 
miles, but between Bram and the African coast the 
distance is only about 1600 miles. It is in open 
communication ■witii the Arctic Ocean and through 
the Southern Ocean ■with the Antarctic. The 
North Atlantn^ from the Norwegian Sea to the 
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eqna/toT, has an area of 14,300,000 sq. m. It cotn- 
mtmicates 'with many inclosed oi partially inclosed 
seas, such as the Caribbean Sea, Gulf of Mexico, 


s i 





Section of the North Atlantic Ocean, oorosa the Gulf 
Stream, between New York and Benunda : 

Showing the Soaudings (in &thonis)uid Isothermal Lines ob> 
talned In H.M.S. Challenger, The rertlGal scale, as compared 
with the horizontal, la as 400 to 1 ; so that the Inclines ora 
400 times leas steep than represented. It was necessary to 
adopt this ezaCTemted scale In order to show the relatiTe 
position of the Isbtheiinal lines. 


^d Hudson Bay on the -west, the Baltic, North 
Sea, Meditearanean, and Black Sea on the east, 
wliose combined areas are about 3,700,000 sq. m. 
The South Atlantic from the equator to 40“ S. has 
an area of over 10,300,000 sq. m. ; if it he supposed 
to extend through the Great Southern Ocean as far 
as the Antarctic circle, its area is neaiiy 17,000,000 
sq. m. _ Including the Arctic Ocean and the other 
seas with which it is in open communication, the 
Atlantic has a drainage area of ovei- 20,600,000 
sq. m. On this land, draining directly or indirectly 
mto the Atlantic, Sir John Mniray estimates there 
is a rainfall of 15,800 cubic miles annually, and that 
the annual discharge of liveis into the Atlantic is 
3400 cubic miles of -water, equal to about one-half 
the rainfall and river discharge of the world. 

Towards the centre of the North Atlantic, be- 
tween Africa and North America, and in the centre 
of the South Atlantic, between Africa and South 
Amenca, there are anticydouic areas of High atmo- 
spheric presa^ ( over 30 mches ), out of which -winds 
blow in all directions to surrounding regions where 
the pressure is less. For instance, to the westward 
of North Africa, the prevailing winds are northerly 
and north-westerly ; on the south side of the anti- 
c^onic region they are easterly ; and on the west, 
on North American coast, they axe southerly. 
A aj inilar system of winds prevails in -the South 
Atlanlic. The positions of these high-pressure areas, 
and the winds that blow out from them, determine 


the great oceanic currents and the positions of the 
Sargasso seas, for the -winds everywhere determiue 
and control -the movements of the surface waters. 
The SE. and NE. trades drive the heated surface 
waters of the -tropics before them, and eventually 
produce the Equatcrial ouTrents. On reaching 
Uape St Eoque the southern current bifurcates, 
one branch becoming the Brazil curre,nt of the 
South Atlantic, the larger branch passing on to 
the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, finally 
issuing from the latter by the Strait of Florida, 
forming the Gxilf Stream, the greatest and most 
important of all oceanic cun-ente. The Gulf Stream 
spreads out over the Atlantic to the south of New- 
foundland ; one prolongation of it returns to the 
tropics ofiF the coasts of Spain and Africa ; the other 
passes north between the British Isles and Iceland, 
and on to the coasts of Nonvay. A cold Arctic 
current passes southwaid along the shores of 
Greenland, and unites o£F Cape Faiewell with the 
Davis Strait current, forming the Lahrador current, 
which proceeds along the east coast of America, 
and posses beneath the Gulf Stream to the south of 
the banks of Newfoundland. Icebergs are caiiied 
as far south as 40° N. in the noi-them and as fai 
north as 38° S. in the sou them hemisplieie. In 
the equatorial regions the surface water has 
generally a tempeiature ranging from 70° to 84° F. ; 
the teniperature decreases as -^e depth increases, 
the coldest water being found at Ihe bottom, though 
a slightly higher temperature is said to have been 
recorded just above the bottom. The warm water 
is a relatively thin stratum, the greater part of 
ocean water having a temperatnie below 40“ F. 
It is ioe-cold in the Atlantic at the bottom even 
beneath the equator ; the ooze dredged from the 
bottom beneath a tropic^ sun is so cold that the 
hand cannot be plac^ in it without great discom- 
fort. The low temperature of deep ocean water 
is acquired in the polar regions chiefly in the high 
latitudes of the southern hemisphere. 

The warm salt water carried into the North 
Atlantic by the Gulf S-tream slowly aiuka on 
account of the reduction of temperature on reach- 
ing higher latitudes, and carries heat down with 
it, consequently relatively warm water is found 
at a greater depth in the North Atlantic than 
in any other ocean. A temperature of 46“ is 
found off the north of Scotland at a depth of 600 
fathoms (three-fourths of a mile), wlSe off the 
west coast of Africa a aimilnT tenroerature is met 
•with at only 200 fathoms beneath the surfaca The 
temperature of the ocean is lower off the leeward 
shores of continents than on the weather shoies, 
as the cold deep water is drawn np to the surface to 
supply the place of that driven before the winds : 
this IS probably the reason why coral reefr are 
absent in the eastern parts of tho ocean in the 
tropics, while they flonri^ in -the western. The 
waW- of the Atlan-tic is freshest — that is, contains 
the least salt — ^towards the poles and in the 
equatorial belt of ftalrria. The saltest water 
(density over 1’0276) is found in the centre of the 
trade--wind ragions. This is not, however, so salt 
as the Mediterranean and Bed Sea (over 1'0280}. 
The salinity of the deeper waters is considerably 
below the avera^ of the surface. The average 
di^th of the Atlantic is between 2 and 3 miles 
(2200 fathoms}. A low sahmarine ridge runs 
down the centre, from north to south, with an 
average depth of about 1700 fathoms over it. On 
either side of this ridge there axe, both in -the North 
and South Atlantic, depths of between 3000 and 
4000 fathoms. The greatest depth is in the Nares 
Deep north of Porto Rico, where a sounding of 
4662 fathoms has been obtained. The deposits 
^towards the central portions of the Atlantic axe 
chiefly made np of tee dead calcareous HhallB of 
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organisms which have fallen from the surface. On 
the central elevation, where the depths are less than 
1500 fathoms, the deposits are largely made_ up of 
the shells of pelagic Molluscs, and the deposits are 
called Pteropod ooze , from 1500 to 3000 fathoms, the 
shells of pmagic Foraminifera prevail, and the de- 
posits are named Glohigenna ooze. In depths greater 
than 3000 fathoms there is a reddish clay, chiefly 
made up of disintegrated pumice and other volcanic 
matenah Near the shores there is a mixture of 
land debris and surface organisms, and the deposits 
are red and blue muds, green glauconitic muds 
and sands, coral and volcanic muds and sands. 
The surface waters from equator to poles swarm 
with all kinds of pelagic plants and animals, many 
of which emit phosphorescent light, producing what 
is known as luminosity of the sea. In the centre 
of the North Atlantic, in the so-called Sargasso 
Sea, there are enoimons floating honks of gulf 
weed {Sargassiim bacciferum), on which large 
numhets of peculiar animals live. Life has been 
found to exist at all depths in the Atlantic, 
but it becomes less abundant as greater depths 
and a greater distance from coutineutal shores 
are reached. There ore relatively few oceanic 
islands. Iceland, the Azores, St Paul’s Bocks, 
Ascension, and the Tristan da Conha gronp all 
rise from the central elevation, and are all of 
volcanic origin. Jan Mayen rises from the deep 
water of the Norwegian Sea. The coral g^P of 
Bermudas rises from the deep water of the western 
North Atlantic. Oflf the west coast of Africa are 
the Canaries, Cape 'Verdes, and Madeira. In the 
South Atlantic, to the west of the central ridge, are 
Fernando Noronha and Trinidad, and to the east 
of the central ridge, St Helena. There Me numer- 
ous continental islands, such os the British Isles, 
Newfoundland, the West Indies, the Falklands, 
and others. The most civilised nations of the world 
inhabit the shores of the Atlantic, and it is the great 
commercial highway of the world. Its coasts are 
better survey^, better lighted, and its winds and 
currents better Imown than those of any other ocean. 
It has been sonnded in all directions. In the 
neighbourhood of some continental shores, and 
aroimd some of the volcanic cones which rise from 
the floor of the ocean, there are occasionally very 
steep slopes ; but as a rule the bed of the ocean is 
a Avidespread, gently undulating plain. 

AtlantiSi a vast mythical island in the Atlantic 
mentioned by Plato, of which an Egyptian priest 
had told Solon. An earthquake is said to have 
engnlfed it nine thousand years before bis time, 
at the close of a long contest with the Athenians. 
Plato says that shoals of sand marked the site. 
The Glardens of the Hesperides and the Islands 
of the Blessed were referred ro the same region. 
The Celts had wonderful tales of a land of the 
dead in the west, Glosinnis or Avalon (q.v.), 
whence perhaps the phrase ‘to go west.’ Stories 
abont an Antilia ( see Antilles ), Brasilia, and the 
St Brendan (q.v.) legend reflect similar beliefs. 
Palmontological evidence shows that lend actuailj 
existed in the west in Tertiary times ; but of this 
there conld be no tradition. It has been anggested 
that the Atlantis of the Egyptians was Crete (which 
was west for them ), and that the Creeks transferred 
it farther west. Others favour Morocco. 

Atl^tosaurus, one of the largest dinosaurs 
of which remains have been preserved, also called 
Titanosaums. The femur is 6 feet 2 inches long. 
The size of the bone indicates a length for the animal 
of at least 60 feet, and a height or 30 feet or there- 
about. The remains were obtained in the Jurassic 
strata of Colorado. See DiNOSATJRiA, Diplodocus. 

AtlaSy in Greek Mythology, son of the Titan 
lapetus and Clymene, and brother of Promethens 


and Epimethens, He was father of the Pleiades 
and the Hyades. Aa leader of the Titans, he 
attempted to storm the heavens, and for this 
supieiiie treason was condemned by Zeus to bear 
the vault of heaven on his head and hands, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hesperides at the western 
extremitj’ of the earth, wheie day and night meet, 
on the mountains in the north-west of Africa still 
called by his name. Some supposed, however, that 
he was_ originally a man metamorphosed into a 
mountain; and Ovid explains that Perseus changed 
him by means of Medusa’a head into stone for bis 
inhospitality. Some tried to rationalise the myth, 
explaining Atlas as a mighty king who had great 
skill in astronomy, and only tried to storm heaven 
intellectually. 

Mercator, in the 16tli century, gave the name 
Atlas to a collection of maps, probably because 
the figure of Atlas had been on the title-pag^. 
See M^, 

AtlaSy the great mountain -system of North- 
western Africa, 3ti etching from Cape Nun in 
Morocco to Cape Bon in Tunis, a distance of abont 
1400 miles. It is not a chain, but a very irregnlar 
mass of many chains running in varions directions, 
meeting in monntain-knots, or connected by short 
chains of inferior height, and diversified still further 
by several solitary mountains and monps of moun- 
tains. The general direction is riom south-west 
to north-east. Some limit the Atlas proper to 
Morocco. At any rate the principal chain, Jehel 
Aiaschm, is entirely witliin Moiocco, forming a 
tbiee-sided watershed to the Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic, and the Sahara. The Atlas attains its 
greatest height (estimated at 14,500 feet) in Ouen 
Krim — about 60 miles SSW. of the city of Morocco 
— Jebel Ifni, and Tizi u’ Tagharat. The most 
southern chain diverging from the cential mass 
bears the name Jebd-Radmr. The heights ap- 
, proach the sea, and form the promontories jutting 
; out into the Atlantic. From Morocco, the Atlas 

f radnaJly decreases in height towards the east. 

n AJgeria the elevation is only 7673 feet ; in Tonis, 
4476 reet ; and in Tripoli, 3200. The slopes on the 
north, west, and south are covered with vast forests 
j of holly-oak, cork, Calhtris quadnvalvis, Cedrus 
I atlantica, Abies numidica, and wild olive. Except 
on the southern slopes, there are many well- 
watered, fertile valleys, carefully tilled and irri- 
gated. On some summits snow lies for a great 
part of tlie year. Iron and copper ores have proved 
a bait to European ambitions ; salt and fine marbles 
abound ; lead and antimony ore also found. 

Atlas is that piece of the human vertebral 
colnnui which articulates "with the Skull (q.v.); 
in other words, the first cervical vertebra. ^ It may 
be distinguished from the other six hy its being 
without a body and spinous process, by its being a 
mere irregular bony ring, divided mto two unequal 
parts by a constriction ; this division in the recent 
subject is completed by a ligament, the segment in 
front being occupied by the tooth-like process of the 
second cervical vertebra or axis, andT that behind 
hy the spinal cord and its coverings. On eithra 
side the ring is very thick ; each^ laterfll mass is 
smooth and cupped above to receive the^ condyles 
of the occipital hone. The corresponding p^s 
below axe flat, and rest on the second cervical 
vertebra. The atlas, with the occipital bone, forms 
the joint on which the head moves in nodding ; and 
turns on the pivot of the second cervical vertebra, 
when we look from side to side See Spinal 
Column. 

Atlas« a kind of silk-satin manufactured, in the 
East. The word is Arabic, and means ‘smooth,’ 
‘bore;’ hmicc it has been applied to smooth silk 
doth. 
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AtmorysiS} a. method of separating a in^tiire 
of gases hy taiing advantage of their different 
rates of passage tmough a porous septum. See 
DiffusioNj Gases. 

Atmometer* an instrument -which can he 
used to determine the humidity of the atoosphere. 
Its action has not yet been fully investigated. It 
consists of a hollo-w ball of unglazed clay -with a 
glass stem. The -whole is fiUw -with -water and 
mverted in a dish of mercury. As the -water, 
having passed into the pores, evaporates from the 
surface of the hall, the mercury rises in the stem. 
If much water-vapour he present in the atmo- 
sphere, eondensatiou takes place in the pores, and 
the mercury falls in the tube. 

Atmosphere (Gr. atmos, ‘vapour,’ sphaira, 
‘sphere’ ) is the name applied to the gaseous envelope 
which surrounds the earth. The existence of an 
atmosphere is to us a matter of vital importance. 
We owe to its influence the possibility of animal 
and vegetable life, the modifying and retaining of 
solar heat, the transmission of sound, the gradual 
shading of day into night, the disintegration of 
rocks, and the "occurrence of -weather phenomenal. 
In conseq^uence of the action of gravity, the atmo- 
sphere assumes the form of a spheroidal stratum 
concentric -with the earth, and pr^es heavily on 
its surface. It exhibits, in common with all fluid 
bodies, the usual characterhtics of hydrostatic 
pressure, hut its internal condition differs from that 
of a liquid inasmncb as its particlea repel each 
other, and can. only he held in proximity hy ex- 
ternal force. Prom this circumstance it follows 
that the volume of any portion of air varies much 
more under the influence of external pressure than 
that of an equal vol-ume of "water; hence, the 
stratum of air nearest the earth is denser than 
strata in the upper regions, where, from their being 
subjected to the weight of a small er mass of super- 
incumltent air, the repulsive force of the particles 
has freer play. 

That air possesses weight, is illustrated hy the 
folio-wing simple experiment. If a hollow glass 
globe of 6 or 6 inches in diameter be weighed first 
when filled -with air, and then after the air has 
been extracted from it by means of the air-^ump, 
it -will, when thus exhausted, weigh sensibly less 
than it did before, and the difference of the two 
results will represent the weight of the quantity of 
air which h^ been withdrawn- It has been deter- 
mined by Biot and Axago that 100 cubic inches of 
dry air, -when the barometer is at 30 inches, and 
the thermometer at 60“ F., -weigh Sl-OTi grains. 
The law of Archimedes (see Aechimedes, Prin- 
CIFLE OF ), that a body immersed in a fluid los^ a 
part of its weight eqnm to the weight of the volume 
of fluid displaced by it, finds its appllca-tion in air 
as well as in water. If a glass globe filled -with 
air and closed be suspends at -the extremity of 
the beam of a delicate balance, and he kept in 
equilibrium by a brass weight at the other ex- 
tremity, and if the whole be then placed under the 
recdyer of an air-pump, and the aSr extracted, the 
equilibrium previously existing in air will be dis- 
turbed, and the larger body -will become the 
heavier. The reason of this is, that -when first 
weighed, they each lose as much of their own 
weight as that of the respective volumes of air 
dis^aced hy them, and are therefore made buoy- 
ant, though in different degrees, the hall -with the 
larger volume having the greater buoyancy. In a 
vacuum, they are deprived of this buoyancy, n.m^ 
tiw larger body, suffering the greater loss, becomes 
sensihly heavier than the other. In lika manner, 
a balloon filled with heated air or hydrogen gas is 
lighter than the volume of air displaced by it. It 
is tberefoie forced upwards till it reaches a stratum 


of such dHisi-ty that the weight of the volume of 
air there displaced hy it equals the weight of the 
balloon itself. In this stratum it -wul remain 
poised, or move horizontally with the currents to 
which it may be exposed. 

In endeavouring to determine the form of the 
atmospheric envelope, it is necessaiy to bear in 
mind that, according to the law of fluid-pressure, 
in order to produce a state of equilibrium at the 
level of the sea, the pressure or the atmosphere 
must be equal at that level over the -whole of the 
earth’s sunace. Gravity acts -with less force on the 
air at the equator than on that at the poles, in con- 
sequence of the spheroidal form of the earth. It 
has there, in addition, to contend -wi-th the centri- 
fugal force, which entirely fails at the poles, and 
which has a tendency to lighten the air by acting 
contrary to that of gratity. Hence we infer "that, 
in order to produce the same pressure at the level 
of the sea, tiie atmospheric height at the equator 
must be greater than that at the poles, and that 
the atmosphere mnst therefore possess the form of 
an oblate spheroid, whose oblateness is considerably 

g reater than that of the earth itself. The greater 
eat at the tropical remons must also have the 
effect of increasing the oblateness. 

The height of &e atmosphere has not yet been 
determines That it must have a certain limit, is 
evident from the consideration that there must be 
a point at which gravity on the one hand, and 
centrifugal force and the repulsive action of the 
particles on the other, are poised ; and beyond this 
point, the latter forces onthalancing the former 
force, the aerial particles would he home away from 
the earth. As, however, the law of the diminution 
of temperature, which materially affects the repul- 
sive action, is unkno-wn for the upper regions of the 
air, it is impossible to calculate -the height of the 
atmosphere from the relations of these forces. 
From the observation of l-mninons meteors, ho-w- 
ever, it is inferred that in an extremely attenuated 
form it even reaches 500 miles. 

Th.& pressure of the atmosphere is one ot its moat 
important properties. Its effect is exhibited in "Uie 
action of the ordinary -water-pump. The piston is 
fitted air-tight in its cylinder ; and on being dra-wn 
up, creates a vacuum- The water -within the 
pump being "thus freed from pressure, while that 
outside of it is exposed to the pressure of a column 
of air reaching io the surface of the atmosphere, is 
at once forced pp hy reason of the weight of air 
which it mnst rise to balance. The ascent of the 
water takes place till the piston has reached the 
height of nearly 34 feet, from which we conclude 
that a column of air is e(}^ual in weight to a column 
of water of the same horizontal section, and of the 
height of nearly 34 feet. As mercury is 13-6 times 
heavier than water, a mercurial column freed from 
atmospheric pressure at the one extremity, and 
subjected to it at the other, is 13'6 times 1^ in 
height than the column of water, or about 30 
inches. From -the more convenient size of this 
column, mercury has been adopted as the standard 
for atmo^heric pressure, and is employed in our 
ordinaty Barometers (q.v.). A merciu^ column 
of 30 inches in height, and 1 square inch in sec- 
tion, weighs 16 Ih, (more accurately, 14'73), which 
givM us the equivalent weight of a column of 
atmospheric air of -the same section. The -word 
atmosphere is often employed "to express this weight 
or pr^sure on a square inch of snitface, so that 
wheu we speak, in Mechanics, of the pressure of 
steam ou a boiler as amoun-ting -to three a-bmo- 
^heres, we mean a pressure of 45 lb. ou the square 
inch. The pressure on a square inch being thus 
ascertained, "we have merely -to multiply it By "the 
number of sq-oare inches on the eartirs surface to 
obtain -the total pressure or weight of "the a-tino* 
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sphere. It ainoimts to 11 67085 trillions of Iba., 
or about j g uu the earth’s mass. It must 
be observed that the height of the harometnc 
column is not a constant quantity, as it varies 
irregularly from time to time, and more or less 
regularly with the latitude, the region, the season 
of the year, and the honi of the day. The pres- 
sure of the atmosphere in the northern hemisphere 
increases as ne recede fioiii the equator, reaching 
a maximum at 30° N. lat., and generally decreasing 
from 30° to 65°, 'where it again begins to rise. The 
greater height, about 30®, is restricted to the oceans 
immediately to the "westward of continents. As 
the heat of the earth’s surface increases the laiity 
of the ail above it, and causes the air at the top 
of the heated column to overflow, the barometer 
stands at a minimum in summer and a niaximnm 
m winter, and this obtains over the continents or 
land surfaces of the globe. But over the oceans of 
the higher latitudes pressure falls to the annual 
minimum in ivinter, and rises to the maximum in 
■the early summer. The variations of atmospheric 
temperature "which occur, with their effects, result 
jn a reralar diurnal variation of the pressm-e of the 
atmos^ere. There are two maxima — one about 
10 A.M., the other 10 P.M. ; and two minima^at 
4A.M and 4 p.m. 

The temperature of the atmosphere falls in general 
to a height of 6 miles, at the rate of about I°F. 
for each rise of 300 feet. Above this level the 
temperature lemains practically constant up to 
about 25 miles, beyontl which it becomes wanner 
again, even warmer than at the surface. The 
name stralo&phere has been given to this upper’ 
region, the lower surface of which in the British 
Isles varies loughly between 6 and 7 miles. The 
height at which the sti-atosphere is entered is 
highest over the equator and lowest in polar 
regions. Temperature does not continue to fall 
in the stratosphere, because of equality in that 
region between emitted and absorbed radiation* 
In an ascent from Batavia on 6th November 1913 
a temperature of -133® F., or 165® below freezing- 
point, "was registered at a height of 10 ‘S miles, 
lieing the lowest air temperature recorded. 

Till 1894 it was assumed that the chemical com 
position of the atmosphere had been deflnitely 
ascertained, and that 100 volumes of air might 
be taken, on the average, as consisting of 79*02 
volumes of nitrogen, 20*94 of oxygen, and 0*04 of 
carbonic acid ; "with other gaseous matters, but 
in quantities so small as not sensibly to increase 
the bulk of the atmosphere, such as ammonia and 
ammoniacal salts, carhuretted and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, cai bonic oxide, sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid, and perhaps iodine, the quantity 
and even the presence of which are affectedby local 
and meteorological causes. But the discovery of 
argon in 1894, announced in 1895, and the associ- 
ated discovei*y of helium (both described at Aegon), 
fitartled_ the world and prepared the "way for the 
intimation that three other gases, to he called 
neon, krypton, and xenon, "were also to he detected 
in OUT atmosphere. Stilly dry air may he said to 
consist of 4 volumes of nitrogen and 1 of oxygen, 
with an admixture of argon and carbonic acid, and a 
more trace of several other substances. As, ho"w- 
ever, the air of the atmosphere is never found dry, 
we must add to "the constituents already named 
w*at6ry vapour, the amount of which is constantly 
changing, according to locality, weathffl*, wind, and 
temperature. It is stated that of 1000 grains of 
atmospheric air, "the proportion due to aqueous 
vapour vmea from a minimum of 4 to a Tnn.xiTnnTr> 
of 16 groins. By for the most active chemical con- 
atituent of the atmosphere is oxygon, to the agency 
of which are owing the existence of anim^ and 
plant life, the maintenance of combustion, the 


rusting of metals, and the occorrence of other 
cliemical phenomena too numerous to lie detailed. 
All exceedingly .s-mall portion of this oxygen occurs 
in the form of Ozone (q v. ), a modification which, 
as chemists have discovered, plays an important 
p^ in the chemistry of the atmosphere. The 
nitrogen which forms' the bulk of the atmosphere 
possesses few chemical properties of importance, 
bnt performs the_ important part of dilnting the 
oxygen, which, if it occurred alone, would act with 
too great intensity. The presence of carbonic acid 
in the air is sho'wn by the production of the white 
carlmnate of lime in lime- "water freely exposed to 
its influence. Carbonic acid is produced in aJl 
processes where carbonaceous matter unites itself 
with the oxvgen of the air, such as in animal 
respiration, in combustion, in fermentation, in 

J iutrefaction, and similar processes. The green 
eaves of plants, on the other hand, possess, in 
presence or sunshine, the po"wer of decomposing 
carbonic acid in'to its elements, absorbing the car- 
bon for their own tissue, and restoring the oxygen 
to the atmosphere in its original purity. Between 
the processes above mentioned, on the one hand, 
and the action of plants on the other, the quantity 
of carbonic acid in the air is krat nearly constant. 
From the table it wBl be seen that 10,000 volumes 
of a'tmospheric air contain 4 volumes of carbonic 
acid. If it occurred in a much larger proportion, 
hemg poisonous, it would become dangerous to 
animal life ; and if it occurred in a much less pro- 
portion, the vegetable world would lack its requi- 
site nourishment. The other substances, of which 
a trace is always or only sometimes found in atmo- 
spheric air, are difficult to detect in the air itself, 
but are generally found dissolved in rain-water, 
more especially m that which has fallen immedi- 
ately after a long drought. Of these, by far the 
most important and "widely diffused are anunonia 
and ammoniacal salts, wMch are of essential im- 
portance to the vegetable economy, because, dis- 
solved in the rain, they furnish plants "with the 
nitrogen required by them for "the production of 
their flowers and fruit Nitric acid is detected in 
the air after thunderstorms, snlphnretted hydrogen 
in the tainted air of sewers and such-hke places, 
and sulphurous and sulphuric acid only m the 
neighbourhood of chemical or smelting works. A 
considerable quantity of carbonic oxide and cai- 
bure"tt€d hydrogen escapes nnconsumed from o"ar 
fiumaces ; and although ttie latter gas is in addition 
given off to the air m marshy and bi'tomino'as dis- 
tricts, the two occur in almost inappreciable quan- 
ti"tw in the atmosphere. 

In addition to its gaseo'us constituents, "the atmo- 
sphere contains soud substances in a state of 
exceedingly fine division, the presence of which is 
revealed in the sanbeam. Many of th^ minu'te 
particles, being "the seeds or germs of plants and 
animals, must exert an important influence on the 
organic substances on which they may finally 
settle, inducing in many of them the conuitioiis of 
disease or putrefaction. The results of the Kraka- 
tao ereption of August 1883, and deep-sea dredg- 
ings in the Pacific, reveal that a large amount 
of meteoiic and volcanic dust is suroended in the 
atmosphere; and Aitken showed mie dust par- 
ticles to he essential os nuclei in the formation of 
fog and cloud. In 1892-93 Dewar succeeded in 
liquefying atmospheric air. See Dttst, Ethee, 
Fog, Gas and Gases, Geem, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Eefeaotion, Sound, Wave. 

'When the composite nature of the atmosphere 
was first discovered, it was supposed to be a 
chemical combination of nitrogen and oxygen, bnt 
further inquiries have caused this opinion to he 
set aside. "When any two bodies unite -with each 
other chemically, the substance which results from 
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theu coia1)iiia.tion inTarialjly possesses properties 
which the original conatitneiits did not possess. 
Now the atmospheric nnion of oxygen and nitrogen 
is distingcuBhea by no properties which not he 
atTtribnted individually to these gases. We have, 
then, in this respect, no indication that the atmo- 
spheric combination of oxygen and nitrogen is a 
chemical one. Again, when any composite g^ is 
dissolved in water, the proportion of the ingredients 
dissolved in it is exactly the same as that in which 
they occur in the comMund itself ; hut this is not 
the case with air dissolved in water, which is found 
to he richer in oxvgen than atmo^heric air. Now, 
as oxygen dissolves more readifv in water than 
nitrogen, it is manifest that this farger proportion 
of oxygen arises from both gases acting independ- 
ently of each other in respect to the water, a condi- 
tion that wonld he impossible if they were in 
chemical nnion. From these and other corrobora- 
tive facts, the atmosphere is considered to be 
simply a mechanical combination of the gases con- 
tained in it. This, however, does not prevent the 
atmosphere from having a uniform composition, as 
mighty at first sight be supposed; for when gases 
are mixed with each other, they mav practically 
he regarded as intermingling thorouglily through- 
out the whole spaxie occupied by them. Loc^ 
ranses may temporarily affect the relative propor- 
tion of the ingredients, but the changes are inmnte. 

See C. J, F. Cave, The Structure of the Atmos^ert tn 
Clear WeeaSur (1912); 'V. P. Liewes, Atr and Waier 
(1892); Wanklyn and Cooper, Air Analysia (1890); T. 
0*0. Sloane, Zdquid Air (1899); Sir tV. RamBay, The 
Gaeea of the Atr : the History of their JDucovery (1896) ; 
W. H. Dmes, The Characteristics of the Fite Atmo^^ere 
( 1919 ). See alao Emictbicitt _( Atmosphkhic ), Metboh- 
OLOGT, StohMS; for atmospheric engine, see Aib-Exgtkf 

Atna, or Copper River, a river in South 
Alaska which rises between 62° and 63'’ N., and 
idows west of the Wrangell Moun talus into the 
Gulf of Alaska, between Prince William Sound 
and Controller ^y. Glaciers and rapids moik its 
course. As its name Indicates, coppei is found in 
the vallev. _ In 1911 the Copper River and North- 
western Railway was completed from the port of 
Cordova to Kennecott, about 200 miles inland. 

AtoCf or Atoe, a Central and S. American skunk. 

AtokSf a small tOAvn in the Choctaw portion of 
Oklahoma. 


AtokoSf a small Greek island in the Ionian 
group, north-east of Ithaca. 

AtolL a form of coral island, conaistinn' of a 
more or less interrupted ring of coral rock, encloa- 
mg a cmtral lagoon. The word atollon is used by 
the natives to denote the Maldive Islands, typical 
specimens of this formation (according to coniec- 
ture from Malayalam adal^ ‘dosing* ). As examples 
nnay be mentioned Whitsunday Island, Ke^ns 
Atoll, Bow Atoll, Peros Banhoa AtolL See Cora^ 

J OLiV^KSf A, 


■ “ widely distributed genus of deep-se 

jelly-fishes. The marginal lobes are ntuneroui 
tiiem number being indefinite. The number < 
tenses is also irregular. The diameter of tl 
nmbeUa may r^ch 160 millimetres. 

Atom. Matter is composed of atoms in th 
as ft house is built of bricks, Tli 
snperficm appeamnce of continuitv presented h 
™^stance, say water or iron, : 
«l^ptiva Ultimate continuity is probable, h 
iMson ^ ether — ^the ether of space— hut ordinal 
matter is atomic and discontinuoni 
« ittrti ier explained under head Molecule. I 
use the term ‘ atom ’ is employed to desii 
portion of any element whic 
gg mto diemical comhination or otherwis 
r*** ttt and chemical processes an 


yet preserve its identity. The atom of matter is 
not now supposed to he unchangeable or indivisible, 
because some of them — atoms of nianium, for 
instance — are known spontaneously to throw oflF 
fragments of themselves from time to time, thereby 
losmg weight and passing into some other form of 
matter — one of which forms is on good evidence 
believed to he radium, while at a further stage in 
the process of subdivision or disintegration the 
residue is suspected of being tlie common metal 
lead. If the term degradation is applied to this 
process of spontaneous explosion and gradual dis- 
mtegration, the term is to be understood in its 
strict sense as a passing down the scale of atomic 
weights, not in any sense of disparagement. 

The small fragments of the original atom thrown 
off in the piocess of degiadation are in many cases, 
perhaps in all, atoms of helium — a gas at first known 
only specti oscopically in the sun, and appropriately 
named by Sir Norman Lockyer, hut suraequently 
discovered and isolated on tlie eaith by Sir W. 
Ramsay as one of the great Aigon gioup of inert 
monatomic chemical elements. Thus a heavy atom, 
tliongh an atom of what has long been and may 
still be called an Element (q.v.), may he regarded 
as compounded or built up of a great number of 
constituents which can he thrown off writh consider- 
able energy, and thereafter lead an independent 
existence as sub-atoms or atoms of elements lower 
in the scale. 

If, then, we consider the term ‘ atom ’ fi om the 
point of view of derivation, as meaning indivisible, 
we must admit that there is now some ambiguity 
about it, which, however, need not in practice be 
inconvenient. Each atom of uranium is not indi- 
visible in the sense that it is an absolute smallest 
unit of matter, hut it is the smallest unit of 
uranium ; for when^ it degrades or subdivides, it 
ceases to be uranium and becomes something 
else. Thus the term atom may still, legitimately 
and historically, he used freely ; although in the old 
sense, significant of ultimate indivisibility, it has 
now left the domain of matter and has applied 
itself to electricity, of which the Electron (q.v.) 
appears at present to be a really indivisible unit in 
the old sense. There are tliose who imagine that 
each atom of matter is composed of a specific 
grouping of such electrons or electrical units ; hut 
that nypotliesis is as yet not proven. 

Other hypotbesra theie have been— e.g. that the 
ultimate atom may be a vortex ring or other mode 
of rotational motion in the al^eiwading and con- 
tuinons snhstance known as Ether. Trus vortex 
hypothesis — identified with the name of its pro- 
mnlgator, Lord Kelvin — is not now supposed to 
apply to atoms of matter, hut it may still possihly 
ftppjy* “1 some form or other not yet elahoratM, 
to the electrons or atoms of electiicity. 

One of the brat- known and most reasonable 
modem specnlationa concerning the structure of 
an atom is one by Sir J. J. Thomson, that an 
atom^ of matter consists of a spherical mass of 
positive electricity with a number of elections or 
unite of negative electricity ‘ sown ’ in it and revolv- 
ing in orbits, somewhat after the fashion of the 
con^tuent parte of a Volvox Globator ( q.v.), though 
wito a rapimty surpassingly great and subject to 
ratronomical laws of great precision and lieauty. 
His investigations strongly suggest that the num- 
ber of electrons— or at least the number of 
accessible and tractable electrons — in an atom is 
a smple small innltiple of its atomic weight. 

Notwithstanding onr ignorance of the structure 
Of the atoin of matter, we are fully informed as to 
the order of magnitude corresponding to its size— 
mf ■. . amount of space it efiectively occupies. 
This IS exceedingly small, far smaller tlian the 
most minute microscopic object, and accordingly 
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in every visible speck of matter the atoms are 
excessively numerons. A grain of lycopodinm 
dust, for instance, contains many thonsand million 
million atoms. And even tlie rarest substance, if 
reckoned by number of atoms, must be regarded as 
present everywhere, in almost every material, as a 
minute trace or impurity. The smallest drop of sea- 
water, for instance, contains many million atoms 
of gold, althongh a ton of sea-water contains only 
about the fiftieth of a grain of that substance A 
summary of the arguments whereby the size of 
atoms is known mil be found under MOLECULE. 

But although atoms are so small and Lgbt (even 
the so-called heaviest of them) that a thousand 
million of them compressed together into a particle 
would be invisible in a microscope and would, weigh 
far less than the thousand-millionth of a grain, yet 
each atom is the seat of a surprismg amount of 
energy ; and when this intra-atomic energy be- 
comes effective, as it does occasionally in those 
substances which possess the property of radio- 
activity, a sub-atom of helium is flung off with 
such astounding^ velocity, neatly comparable with 
the velocity of light, that when it strikes a phos- 
phorescent target — composed, say, of ciyst^ of 
sulphide of zinc — ^the impact or each projectile 
produces a visible fash of light. In the aggre- 
gate these little flashes produce a |;low visible in 
the dark ] but very gentle magnifying power -will 
suffice to analyse glow into a great number of 
separate flashes or Bcintillations. A small pocket 
instrument, devised by Crookes, and called a Spin- 
thariscope (q.v. ), is sold to illustrate this. Every 
flash represents the impact of a single atom. 

Although atomic explosions are astonishingly 
vigorous, so that we have discovered here a new 
source of energy, it is important to realise that its 
manifestations are purely spontaneous, and that 
there is at present no kno^vn way of stimulating 
them into activity ; consequently this is not one of 
the forms of energy which at the present time are 
available for industrial use. An atom is occasion- 
alfy the seat of an eruption, as a volcano is, but 
it is not subject to control. 

The structure of atoms is to some extent ex- 
hibited by the nature of the light which they emit, 
the opeiation of examining the light being called 
Spectrum Analgia ( see Specteum ). By subjecting 
the source of ught to a powerful magnetic fielC 
Zeeman showed that lines in the spectrum which 
had been single became multiple in many cunoos 
ways, and Lorentz has mathematically interpreted 
this effect as due to systematic and definite per- 
turbation of regular orbits of electrons revolving 
in or round the atoma These revolving electric 
charges constitute molecular electric carrents, and 
are amenable to magnetic influence in a definite 
and known way, being perturbed, as a satellite is 
perturbed by a third attracting body, in gravi- 
tational astronomy. This fact enables a strong 
magnetic field applied to a source of light to 
furnish an intricate and iustmctive mode of ex- 
amination when the light is analysed in a powerful 
spectroscope. 

Although scepticiBm as to the existence of atoms 
is sometimes professed, it is impossible to deny 
that each form of Matter (q.v.) consists of units 
which if subdivided would mse the properties of 
that particular form of matter; and that is all 
that IS intended by the modem use of the term. 
Even the electron, or atom of electricify, may in 
the course of discovery be subdivided, or, more 
likely, may be resolved into simple undifferentiated 
ether — though we have not the slightest inkling 
of any such possibility at present; and if such a 
process ever happens the electron’s career would be 
terminated — that is to say, it would thereby cease 
to be electricity. But it is not to be supposed 


that any ^ount of subdivision or solution or 
differentiation can ever cause anything leal to go 
out of existence or cease to be, though it may 
become intangible and imperceptible even, to our 
instmmentally aided senses. 

Books that amplify the statements here made are the 
foUowmg : Elect) icity and Mattel' and The Corpuscular 
Theory of Matte), hj Sir J. J. Thomson ; Modern Vzeics 
of Matter (a Bomanes Lecture, Oxford) and Appoidix to 
Mode)n Views of Electricity, both by Sir Ohver Lodge, 
md Eadio-actiinty by I^ofessor Buthezford, Cambridge 
Univerarty Press. 

Atomic Nmuberi See Atomic Theoky and 
Physical Chemistry. 

Atomic Theory. The atomic theory fur- 
nishes_ a convenient working hypothesis regarding 
the minute particles of which matter is composed. 
It is supported by important experimental evidence, 
both chemical and physical, and has been of great 
service in the explanation of chemical facts, as well 
as in the progress of scientific chemistry. 

Theoretical speculations as to the constitution of 
! matter date from the earliest times of philosophy, 
hut the gradual development of the atomic theory 
into the form which it had assumed towards the 
end of the Iflth century was the result of the 
accumulation of chemical and physical facts chiefly 
during the preceding period of about one hundred 
years. 

The honour of having first formulated an atomic 
theory baaed upon experimental evidence, obtained 
from his own investigations and from those of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, falls to Dalton. 
Prioi to Dalton’s first publication, early in the 
19bh century, of liis contributions to the subject, 
a good deal of investigation had been carried ou 
which may be regarded as preparing the way for 
the eatablishmeat of a rational atomic theory, 
althongh It had not been faUy recognised as such 
at the time. Thus it was Icnown that in the 
formation of chemical compounds the constituent 
elements combined according to certain definite 
and fixed proportions. Moreover, by determining 
the quantities of various acids required to nentralise 
a given quantity of a particular base, and of various 
bases required to neutralise a given quantity of 
a particular acid, it had been ascertained that 
numbers could be assigned to each acid and base 
which represented quantities that were chemically 
equivalent. It was likewise known that the 
qnantibies of various metals dissolved by the same 
weight of an acid w'ere capable of uniting with the 
same weights of oxygen. Fuitber, it was known 
that several metals and other elements formed 
more than one compoond with oxygen, the mopor- 
tion of the latter being different in each. Dalton 
pointed oat that when elements united with each 
other in two or more different jproportions, these 
proportions were related to each other in a very 
simple w'ay. Thus, he showed that a given weight 
of carbon united with a certain proportion of oxygen 
to form carbonic oxide ( carbon monoxide), and with 
just twice as much to form carbonic anhydride 
(carbon dioxide or ‘carbonic acid gas’) ; also that 
in olefiant gas (ethylene) and in marshtgaa (methane) 
the quantities of hydrogen combined with any given 
wei^t of carbon stand to each other as 1 to 2. 
Other examples were also known to him, notably 
in the cose of the varions compounds of oxygen 
and nitrogen, which showed simple relations of a 
similar kind. This regularity ob^rved hy Dalton 
has since come to be known as the law of multiple 

? ropoi'ttonSt and, in accounting for the regularity, 
)atton advanced the atomic hypothesis, which 
assumed that the different kinds of elementary 
matter connEst of atoms (see Atom) of different 
weights, that those (ff the same element were all 
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of the same weight, and that tlie smallest particles 
of compound substances, which he likewise desig- 
nated atoms, but which are now known as mole- 
cules (see Molecule), consisted of two or more 
dissimilar atoms grouped in juxtaposition. 

Dalton regard^ carbonic oxide as a cum pound 
of 1 atom of carbon and 1 of oxygen, and carbonic 
anhydride as a compound of 1 atom of carbon and 
2 of oxygen ; olefiant gas as a compound of 1 atom 
of carbon and 1 of hydrogen, and marsh-gas as a 
compound of 1 atom of carbon and 2 of hydrogen. 
He assigned atomic weights or relative weights 
of the atoms, based npon the results of his own 
experiments, to each of the elements he had ex- 
amined, assuming the atomic weight of hydrogen 
to be unity, since hydrogen combined with other 
elements in smaller proportion ^ weight than 
any other element Althongh iJalton^ atomic 
weights were far from accnrate, yet his view was 
sound that the observed law of multiple proportions 
could be satisfactorily explained by the atomic 
hypothesis. ’ 

Dalton introduced a system of chemical notation, 
in which the atoms were represented by symbols, 
a sj'stem which was simplified later by Beizelins, 
whose modifications led to the symbolic chemical 
notation now employed. 

Investigation within the present century indicates 
that Dalton’s assumption that every atom of any 
given element possessed the same weight was in- 
correct, but that the apparent atomic weight is in 
numerous instances the average atomic weight of 
mixtures of atoms of somewmt varying atomic 
weights (isotopes j see Physical Chemisthy). 

Quickly following on Dalton’s discoveries was 
the discovery by Gay-Lnssac of the simple relations 
of the volumes of gases which combine to form new 
compounds, and or the volume, in the form of gas 
or vaMor, of the new substance produced. Thus 
Gay-LuMac proved that 2 volumes of hydiogen com- 
bined with 1 vol lime of oxygen to form 2 volumes 
of water vapour ( all measur^ at the some pressure 
and temperature — these being, of course, such that 
the whole of the water formed was in the gaseous 
state ) ; that 1 volume of hydrogen combined with 
1 volnme of chlorine to form 2 volumes of hydro- 
chloric add gas ; and that similar simple relations 
existed in other cases. Gay-Lussac also noted that 
the nnmbers representing the atomic weights of 
elementary gases were simply related to the specific 
gravities of these gases. 

Up to this period, although attempts had been 
made, notably by Dalton and Berzdius, to affiv 
atomic weights to the elements, it had not been 
possible^ to do so with much certainty. An im- 
portant step, however, towards definitely fixing the 
atomic weights of many elements was mode by the 
experiments and ohservationB of Dnlong and Petit. 
These investigators, in 1819, called attention to the 
relation between tlie specific heats of the elements 
and their atomic weights. (Generalising from their 
experiments on a number of the elements, Dnlong 
and Petit concluded that what are now known as 
the atomic heats of all elements (that is, their 
specific heats multiplied by their atomic weights) 
were approximately the samu This conclusion 
miglit also be stated otherwise — viz, that the 
capacity for heat of elementary atoms is identicaL 
Some notable exceptions to this generalisation were 
snhgequently found, but tlie Zaio, as it is called, of 
Dnlong ana Petit is snbstantially correct. To 
take some examples, the specific heat of potassium 
multiplied by its atomic weight ( ‘lOe x 39 ) gives 
aa product 6*5. In the case of iron, the number 
IS 6*3 ( *112 X 66), and of mercury 6*4 ( *0319 x 200). 
These munbers are very nearly constant, but all 
are not quite ^so close. Although the deviation 
from the mle is, in some cases, considerable, still 


an atomic heat determination may be a most valu- 
able assistance in fixing Avhich of two or thiee 
numbeis, each of which would sufficiently express 
the chemical relations of an element, should be 
adopted to represent its atomic weight. Other 
considerations nave led m some cases to the fixing 
of a certain atomic weight for an element, but 
with the exception of what is known as Avogadio’s 
Law, these need not be particulaiiaed here. Avo- 
gadro’s Law is of the first importance, although its 
hearing was not recognised until many years aftei 
its promulgation, which Receded historically that 
of the law of Dnlong and Petit. 

Avogadro distinguished between elementary 
atoms, or the snialleat particles, assumed to be 
indivisible, of an element, and molecules, or the 
smallest poition of a substance, possessing all the 
propel ties of the substance. His molecules were 
groups of 2 or more atoms, each gioup being 
capable of a separate existence. Avogadro'a Law 
IS based principally ^on a ciitical study of the 
facts ascertained by Gray-Lussac in his investiga- 
tion of the proportions by volume in which gases 
combine. Avogadro held that these facts received 
their simplest explanation by the assumption that 
a given volume of any gas, whether elementary or 
compound, contains the same number of molecules 
as the same volume of any other gas when measured 
at the same pressure and temperature. This law 
is in complete accord with the dynamical tlieoi-y of 
gases. See article Gas. 

If Avogadro’a Law be adopted, it follows that 
the relative molecular weights of gases are pio- 
portional to their relative densities, whether the 
gases be elementary or compound. From this we 
are led to the conclusion that the molecules of 
some elementary gases, as of compound gases, 
consist of 2 or more atoms. Thus 2 volumes of 
hydrogen unite with 1 of oxygen to form 2 volumes 
or water vapour. Now, if 2 volumes of hydrogen 
contain twice as many molecules as 1 volume of 
oxygen, and the resultamt 2 volumes of water 
vapour contain as many molecules as the original 
2 volumes of hydrogen, it is obvious that in the 
foi Illation of water each molecule of oxygen must 
he split into 2, and therefore that the mmecule of 
oxygen must consist of at least 2 atoms. Again, 

1 volume of hytliogen unites witli 1 volume of 
chlorine to form 2 volumes of liydi ochloric acid 
gas. The numhei of molecules at the end hence 
remains unchanged, but whereas each molecule 
then consists of hydrogen and chloiine, it is obvious 
that before tlie union the molecules must have 
consisted of hydrogen and hydrogen and of chloiine 
and chloiine respectively — Le. each molecule of 
hydrogen and of chlorine must have consisted of 
at least 2 atoms. The molecules of a few metallic 
vapours consist only of single atoms. This is the 
case with mercury and zinc. The molecules of 
some non-metallic elements consist of more than 

2 atoms. For instance, molecules of phosphorus 
aud of arsenic vapouis consist of 4 atoms. \ 

The laws of Dnlong and Petit, and of Avogadro, 
furnish the main evidence required for fixing the 
approximate values for the atomic weights of the 
elements. It would not he possible within the 
limits of this article to enter into the vaiied 
evidence, derived from chemical properties of suh- 
stances, for assigning particular atomic weights to 
certajn elements. Some examples of the kind of 
evidence must suffice. For many yeara the atomic 
weight of oxygen was all hut universally stated 
M 8, compared with that of hydiogen as unity, 
instead or 16 as at present. Adopting this 
weight, the^ formula of water became HO, this 
being the simplest expression for the proportion 
(using, for the moment, round numbers insrend of 
exact figures) of 1 part by weight of hydrogen to 
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8 parts by ■weight of oxygen. Now, we know that 
hyiliogeu and chlorine combine in the pioportions 
by weight of 1 to 35 ’4 to form hydiochloric acid, 
and further, that not less than 35*4 parts of chlorine 
ever take the place of 1 part of hydrogen in 
combination. We further l^ow a compound of 
potassium, oxygen, and hydrogen (potassium hy- 
droxide or caustic potash), which contains these 
eleinenCB in the propoitions by weight of 39, 16, 
and 1 respectively. 

Methane contains carbon and hydrogen, and we 
learn that it must contain at least 4 atoms of 
hydrogen from the fact that, by snitable means, 
the hydrogen which it contains can be removed 
in four successive stag^ and its place taken by 
chlorine. In performing the first of these removals, 
or replacements as they are called, we find that 35*4 
parts by weight of chlorine take the place of 1 part 
by weight of hydrogen. We do not know any 
means by which 8 parts of oxygen can he got to 
take tlie place of these 35 '4 parts of chlorine, nor is 
there^ any instance known in the whole range of 
chemistry were the place of a single atomic propor- 
tion of chlorine {=35*4 parts) is taken by 8 parts 
of oxygen. 

Qn treating the first chlorine derivative of meth- 
ane with potassium hydroxide, we get potassium 
cliluride, and the place of the chlorine is taken by 
16 parts by weight of oxygen and 1 part by weight 
of hydrogen. The second chlorine derivative of 
methane (that in which half of the total hydrogen, 
or 2 atoms, is replaced by chlorine) has 2 parts by 
weight of hydrogen lemoved, and its place taken 
by 35*4x2 parts by weight of chlorine. Corre- 
sponding to this there is an oxygen compound in 
which 35*4x2 parts of chlorine are replaced by 16 
parts of o.xygen. Farther, the next chlorine deriva- 
tive of methane has an oxygen compound cor- 
responding to it, which has the place of the 
35*4 X 3 parts of clilorme, taken by 16 x 2 parts 
of oxygen and 1 part of hydrogen. Finally, the 
last chlorine derivative of methane has a corre- 
sponding oxygen compound in which the place of the 
35*4 X 4 parts of chloime is taken by 16 x 2 parts of 
oxygen. 

It will he noticed that only in those cases where 
an even number of atomic propoitions of chlorine 
is present, is the place of the latter taken by 
oxygen alone. In the other cases chlorine is re- 
placed by oxygen a7id hydrogen. Thus we see that 
we do not get 1 atom of oxygen, weighing 8, simply 
taking the place of 1 of hydrogen, weighing 1, but 
16 pai ts by weight of oxygeu take the place of 2 of 
hydrogen. These facts can all be easily explained 
by assuming the atomic weight of oxygen to be 
16, when the formnla for water becomes HoO, and 
the other facts mentioned above may be expressed 
symbolically as under : 

Methane has the composition CH^. The four 
chlorine derivatives with the coi responding oxygen 
( and hydroxy- ) compounds are : 

CHjCl CHgOH 1 CHCl, CHOOH 

OHaCIa CHaO 1 CGI4 COg 

Such is an example of one of the varied kinds 
of chemical evidence tot approximately fixing a 
particular atomic weip;ht. Wheii. this approximate 
value has been armed at, there remaina the 
qaestion of determining 'tha exact atomic weight 
as compared with that of the element ( hydrogen or 
oxygen) chosen as standard. This involves the 
determination, by the most accurate methods 
available of the qaantitative composition of the 
oxide, chloride, or some other appropriate com- 
pound of the element, and, from the results obtained 
calculating the required value. Below is a list of 
the elements at present ki]o\yn and of their atoraio 
weights os fixed by the different kinds of evidence 


obtained by nnmerons, and in many coses varied, 
experiments. The values are ail leferred to oxygen 
as standard w ith atomic weight 16. This standard 
has been almost uniformly adopted bv chemists, 
as, upon tlie whole, more satisfactory tlian H = l, 



Symbol. 

Atociis TVe!g 

Alainiuluu! .... 

..Al 

20-97 

Antimony (Sifl.un) . 

-Bb 

121 3 

Argon . ... 

A 

S9-SS 

Arsenic. 

As 

74-96 

Barinin 

.Ba 

137*4 

Bismuth 

-Bi 

209-0 

Boron 

B 

10-82 

Bromine. 

Br 

79-02 

Cadmium 

..01 

112-4 

Gmslain 


IS2 3 

Oalclum 

Ca 

40-07 

Carbon 

. C 

12-00 

Carlnui ... 

..Ce 

140-2 

Chlorine..... 

. Cl 

35 -40 

Ghroiiiium 

..Cr 

52 -a 

Cobalt. 

..Co 

53-67 

Colomblum .. ....... 

. Cb 

03-5 

Copper (Cuprun'i 

ErDiuin. 

..Cu 

,,E 

53-57 

1677 

Flnorlne 

..P 

19 to 

Gadolinium 

..Gd 

157*3 

Gallinni 

. Ga 

6973 

Gennamum. ... . 

.Ge 

72-eo 

Gluclimm.. 

..Gl 

0-02 

Gold (.durum). .... 

.An 

197-2 


Hf 

178-6 

Helium 

■ He 

4-00 

Hydrogen 

. H 

1*006 

Indium 

. In 

114-a 

Iodine 

, I 

126-C>2 

Indium 

..Ir 

193-1 

Iron (Fermtn) 

. Fe 

55-81 

Krypton . . 

Kr 

&2-9 

Lanthanum 

La 

138-9 

Lead (Plu^'ieuin). . 

. Pb 

207-2 

Litlitiiia 

. LI 

c-w 

ilagnesinin. 

■ Mg 

24 32 

Manganese . ... 

. Mn 

54-23 

Mercurj (^HndTargynm) 

Hg 

200 6 

Molybdenum 

. Mo 

»ac 

Neodyuiiuin 

. Nd 

144-3 

Haon . 

..Ne 

20-2 

Nickel 

..NI 

5S 63 

Niton 

..Nt 


Nitrogen 

..N 

14-608 

Osmium 

..Os 

190-0 

Oxygen 

..0 

16-00 

FaUadlum 

. Pd 

1067 

Phosphorus . 

. P 

ai-04 

Platinuin 

Pt 

105-2 

Potassium {Kallvm). , . 

. K 

39-10 

praseodymiam. 

. Pr 

140-9 


..Ha 

nno<| 

Bhodlnm 

. Eh 

102-9 

Bubidluin 

..Bb 

S5 5 

Butbemuin 

Itn 

101 7 

Sauiannm 

Sa 

150 4 

Scandium 

-.&C 

45 10 

Selenium 

-Se 

79-2 

Silicon 

.fei 

23-06 

Silver (Aryenlum) .. . 

..Ag 

107-fiS 

Sodium (A’afnum). .. . 

. Na 

23-00 

Strontiuui.. . . . .. 

Si 

S7-6 

Sulphur. ....... 

S 

32-07 

Tantalum 

Ta 

181*5 

Tellujiuiii 

Te 

127-6 

Terbium 

..Tb 

150-3 

Thsllluiii, 

. T1 

2044 

Thorium 

..Th 

333-1 

Thulium. 

,.Ta 

1604 

Tin {Stannum) 

. , Sn 

1137 

Titanium 

..Ti 

48-1 

Tungsten (lVo(/mH») .. 

..W 

IB4C 

TJranluin 

. U 

2SS-3 

Vanadium. 

...V 

51C 


-.1 

130-2 

Ytteocbium 

,..Yb 

173*6 

Tttrinm 

...Tt 

89-0 


...Zn 

65-ST 

Zirconinm 

..Zr 

91-2 


It has been stated in the foregoing that 1 atom 
of oxygen is regarded as combiiung with 2 of 
hydrogen to form water, and that 1 atom of chlor- 
ine comhines with 1 of hydrogen to fom hydro- 
chloric aoid. These are not the only variations in 
the number of hydrogen atoms which unite with 
1 atom of another element to form a compound. 
Thus in ammonia ■we have 1 atom of nitrogen 
united with 3 of hydrogen ; in methane 1 of carbon 
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united with 4 of hydrogen. Sinnilarly, in many 
metallic chlorides the number of atoms of chlorine 
for 1 of metal varies, as, for instance, in KCl, CaCl^ 
BiOlg, SnCl^, &c. Again, the oxides corresponding 
to these chlorides are respectively K^O, CaO, BiaOs, 
SnOq, &c. ; while we Imow other compounds in 
whim 1 atom of potassium exists in combination 
with 1 of bromine or iodine ; 1 atom of calcium 
with 1 of sulphur or 2 of fluorine ; 1 atom of 
antimony with 3 of hydrogen, or 2 of antiiuony with 
3 of sulpliur, and so forth. From these examples 
it will TO clear that the atoms of the elements 
possess different exchange values in replacing one 
another in chemical compounds. This exchange 
value of an element has oeen called its valency. 
1 atom of chlorine comhines ivith 1 of hydrogen or 
1 of potassium, and these three elements are said 
to he univalent. Calcium, oxygen, and sulphnr, 
are bivalent ; nitrogen (in ammonia at least), anti- 
mony, and bismuth, tnvalent; carbon and tin, 
guaarivalent, &c. Some elements possess more 
than one valencv, as, for example, phosphorus, 
which forms 2 chlorine compounds, PCfa and PCla, 
iron which also forms two, FeCl^ and FeClj, and 
there are numerous other instances. 

What is known as the equivalent of an element 
is that propoition of an element which is capable 
of taking the place of 1 atom of a univalent 
element. Thus, 39 T parts of potassium combine 


with 35 '46 of chlorine to form potassium chloride. 
The equivalent quantity of calcium is not 40 '07 
parts (for that quantity of calcium combines with 
35'46 X 2parts of chlorine) hut ^^-iJ^=20'035 parts. 
20'035 is therefore the equivalent weight of calcium. 
Faraday has shoivn that those quantities of various 
elements are chemically equivalent which are 
separated from various electrolytes hy the passage 
through them of the same quantity of electricity. 
See Electeicitt, Galvani. 

When the elements are arranged in piogressive 
order of their atomic weights, a certain regularity 
of succession of chemically analogous elements is 
observed. Attention was drawn to this hy New- 
lands, and the matter was more fully developed by 
Lothar Meyer and eTOecially hy Mendeleeff, who 
formulated the Periods Law. This law states that 
the properties of an element are functions of its 
atomic weight. The regularity of the recurrence of 
the cycles or periods is so striking that the appear- 
ance of gaps m the list led to the prediction, subse- 
quently verified, of undiscovered elements (notably 
gallium and germanium), and of theii probable 
physical and chemical properties 

The following table gives a list of the elements 
arranged according to the periodic system of Men- 
deletff The figures printed in italics above the 
various symbols give the atomic numbers of the 
respective eleme: ts ( see '•?htsical Chemistey ). 
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Serieo 
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2 

3 

He 4 00 

a 

LI 6*94 

4 

G10-Q2 

5 

BIO S2 

6 

C 12-00 

7 

N 14-008 

8 

016-00 

9 

r 19-00 


3 

10 

Na 20*2 

11 

Na 23-00 

IS 

24 82 

13 

A1 26 97 

J4 

Si 23-06 

IS 

? 81-04 

16 

S 32-07 

17 

01 86-46 


B 


I<) 

K 39-10 

50 

Ca 40 07 

51 

Sc 43-10 

22 

Ti 4S1 

33 

V61-0 

24 

Or 52-01 

SB 

Hd 64-98 

36 S7 33 

Fe 56-84 ; Oo 66 97 ; N1 58-68. 

5 


S9 

Cu 68-57 

In 65-37 

31 

Ga 69-72 

S3 

Ge 72-00 

SB 

Aa 74-96 

34 

Se 7B-2 

35 

Br 79 -92 



S6 

KtS2-9 

S7 

Rb 85-6 

S8 

Sr 37-6 

39 

Yt 89-0 

40 

Zr01-2 

hi 

Ob 98-6 

hS 

AIo 96*0 


hh hB he 

Ell 101-7 ; Eh 102-9 , Pd 106 7. 

B 

.... 

47 

Afi 107-83 

BS 

Cd 113 4 

i9 

In 114-8 


51 

Sb 121-8 

58 

Te 127 5 

63 

1 126-92 


8 

BU 

Ze 130-2 

£5 

Ca 132-8 

66 

Ba 137-4 

FI 

La 188-9 

58 

Gel40-26 
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.... 




.... 

. . 

... 



10 

.... 


.... 

70 

Tb 173-5 

72 

Hr 178-6 

73 

Tb1B1'5 

74 

W 184-0 

.... 

76 77 78 

Ob 190-9 ; Ir 198-1 ; Pt 106 2 

11 

.... 

79 

AnlBT-3 

80 

Hg 200-6 

81 

T1 204-4 

83 

Pb 207-2 

83 

B1 209-0 


.... 


12 

Nt 232 

.... 

H 226-0 


90 

Th 282 1 

.... 

93 

H283-2 




In table each horizontal line forms a period 
or cycle of the elements, and the various groups 
armnged in columns contain elements which ex- 
h^t chemic^ analogies and similarities that aje 
striking. Those elements mclnded under 
Group Vni. are exceptional In each series where 
wey occur we End a set of three elements which 
MendeleSff calls transiiion elements, as they occur 
between the end of one and the beginning of the 
next long wriod or term of two series. Meiriel eEfTs 
tames contained only the groups numbered 
1 to VHL After the discovery of argon and the 
kiudnd olementB h^um, neon, krypton, xenon, 
and nii»n, sJl of which are charactensed by zero 


valency, provision was made for these elements in 
Group 0. The foUowing are the names and the 
atomic numbers of some less fully investigated 
elements, a number of which cannot be appro*- 
priatelj placed in MendeleSffs original table : 43, 
Masurium j 69, Praseodymium ; 60, Neodymium ; 
61, Ulinium ; 62, Samarium ; 63, Europium ; 64, 
Gadolinium ; 66, Terbium ; 66, Dysprosium ; 67, 
Holmiurn; 68, Erbium; 89, Thulium; 71, Lutecium; 
W, Rhemum; 84, Polonium; 89, Actinium; 91, 
Protoactinium. 

A marked periodicity is noticed in the atomic 
volumes of the elements (that is, in the quotients 
of the speoiflc gcavities of the solids divided by 
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their atomic weights) in each of MeudeletfTs series. 
For this sabject, and the periodic law generally, 
see Mendelefeffs Frinctples of Chemistry (2 vols. 
1905), or any of the larger lUodeiTi text-books of 
chemistry. 

Atomic Weight. See Atomic Theory. 

Atoilj or Aten, an Egyptian god, whose 
symbol was the snn’s disk with rays each ending 
in a hand, signifying universal agency and power, 
and whose cult was established as a monotueistic 
religion of universal claims by Amenhotep TV. 
In accoi dance with the change the king b^ the 
name of Amon erased fiom all monuments, changed 
his own name to Ikhnaton or Akbnaten, and 
removed his capital to Akhetaten (Amama). 

Atonement* the mediation necessary for re- 
storing the union between God and man lost bj 
sin. The Christian doctrine of the atonement is 
but the explanation of its great central dogma — 
the embodiment in one person of the divine and 
human natures in perfect agreement. In the person 
of Christ, God and man are made at one : he is 
their Atonement. The various chmches agree in 
resting the sinner’s hope of salvation on the media- 
torial work or atonement of Jesus Christ. Never- 
theless, from the very beg^ning of speculative 
Christian theology, there have been various ways 
of conceiving and explaining the nature and mode 
of operatiou of this mediatorial work. ‘Modem* 
Chnstianity tends to build less — or not at all — on 
the foundation of one historic act of substituted 
sacrifice ; it is the life, not the death, of Jesus that 
feeds the faith of the ‘ modems ; ’ and for them the 
process of atonement demands the active co-opera- 
tion of every soul here and now in reconciling and 
hringing into harmony the conflicting and discordant 
traits and tendencies which infest the inner and 
the outer life of man. In Judaism the law of God 
awakened the sense of guilt, and the desire for an 
atonement — a desire it could never satisfy. The 
Old Testament insists on atonement by vicarious 
Sacrifice (q.v.), but the idea of the sunering and 
vicarious Messiah was foreign to the Mesmanic 
faith of the great body of the people. 

In the New Testament, Christ is the Mediator 
between God and man, having made pewe throngh 
the blood of his cross ; the propitiation for our 
sins; and our high -priest who offers himself a 
sacrifice to reconcile us with God. God has in 
Christ reconciled the world ivith himself. The 
sufferings and death of Christ were ever regarded, 
as of pnmary and essential importance in his work 
of redemption ; but we look in vain throughout 
the early centuries of the Christian Chnrdi for 
anything like a systematic development of the 
doctrine of the atonement. The germs of the doc- 
trine existed, but without any logical connection 
or clearness. The early church fatuers dwell with 
a sort of inspired devotion upon those facta of the 
gospel which represent Christ as the sacrifice for 
our sins, as the ransom paid for our redemption, as 
our deliverer from the power of Satan, as the 
TMtorer to mankind of whatever was lost by the 
fall of Adam ; hut they seldom attempt to show 
how these results connect themselves with the 
sufferings and death of Christ; neither do they 
show in what nuumer the atonement has objectively 
been made, nor how it is hro^ht to the experience 
of its individual subjectEU Throughout the whole 
earlier age of the chnrdi down to the time of 
Anselm, the belief was generally prevalent that 
Christ was offered by God, as a ransom for hii 
people, to Satan, who held them by the power of 
conquest ; this was specially emphasised by Origen 
and Ireneens. Gregory of Nyssa explained t^t 
the devil consented to receive Jesus as a ransom, 
because he regarded him as more than an equiva- 


lent for all those under his power ; but that, not- 
withstanding his subtletj-, he ivas outwitted, for, 
owing to the humiliation in which Christ uas 
veded, he did not recognise him as the Son of God, 
and consequently ivas himself deceived. But hav- 
iiig consented to recehe him as a lansom for man- 
kind, he was righteously deprived of his dominion 
over man, whilst he could not retain Jesus when 
he discovered him to be the Holy One of God. St 
Angnstme pointed out that the devil had over- 
stepped his power in thinking he could treat the 
sinless Jesus as a slave, like the other sons of 
Adam who belonged to him as prisoners ; bat he 
lost his rmht to the latter so far as they telong to 
Christ. The idea of a penalty endured on the 
part of God (as the incarnate Logos) gained the 
predominance after its advocacy by Athanasins. 
But the doctrine of the atonement was not pre- 
sented in its final form until the subtle genius of 
Anselm reduced the confused conceptions of the 
eai’ly fathers to strict dogmatic definitions, and 
adjusted the apparent contradiction between divine 
love and divine justice and holiness. It is the doc- 
tiine of vicarious satisfcatimi, which, under various 
modifications, has ever since continued to be held as 
the orthodox doctrine of the chnrch. The infinite 
gnUt which man had contracted, by the dishonour 
of his sin against the infinitely great God, could be 
atoned for by no mere creature ; only the God-man 
Christ Jesns could render to God the Infinite satisfac- 
tion required. God only can satisfy himself. The 
human nature of Christ enables him to incur, the 
infinity of his divine natnre to pay, this debt 
But it was incumbent upon Christ as a man to 
order his life according to the law of God ; the 
obedience of bis life, therefore, w’as not able to 
render satisfaction for onr guilt. But although he 
was under obligation to hve in obedience to the 
law, as the Holy One he was under no obligation 
to die. Seeing, then, that he nevertheless volnn- 
tarily surrendered his infinitely precious life to the 
honour of God, a recompense rrom God became his 
due, and his recompense consists in the forgiveness 
of the sins of his brethren. In this form of the 
doctrine we are taught the necessity of an active 
vicarions satisfaction ; hut Anselm nowhere teaches 
the passive satisfaction, he nowhere says that 
Christ endured the ponishment of men. Nor do 
we find in his writings the development of the siih- 

J 'ective side of the doctrine — ^namely, how the satis- 
action rendered to God mediates the atonement 
in the experience of the believer. According to 
Anselm, the satisfaction rendered by Christ was 
greater than the guilt for which he atoned ; and it 
needed to he greater, for the payment of the debt 
due to God. gave men no claim to the favour of 
God. Abelard attached principal importance to 
the moral aspect of the doctrine, and declared the 
love of Christ the redeeming principle, inasmuch 
os it calls forth love on onr part. Thomas Aquinu 
and his followers mamtained Angostine’s opinion of 
the infinite value of the blood of Christ rendering 
it more than suificient ; while the Scotists main- 
tained that it was snificient only because Gkxl was 
pleased to regard it as sufficient, 

Protestant theologians extended the idea of 
vicarious suffering, so as to make it include toe 
divine curse, an opinion against which Bellarmine 
protested as *a new nnh^rd-of here^, ’ while, on 
the other hand, they insosted on the active oh^- 
ence of Christ, together with the passive, referring 
the former to the complete oheoience which he 
yielded to the law. 'With the Homan Catholic 
theologians, the death of Jesus reniita guilt con- 
tract^ before baptism, and its punishment. For 
pins committed after baptism, it remits the re- 
pentant sinner's goilt and (for mortal sins) the 
etemal punishment: it remains for hiTu to make 
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satisfactaon "by temporal punishmeiit for ^ sins. 
They also asserted that the merits of Christ Tveie 
supererogatory, while Protestants thought 
were eq^uivalent to the penalties to he inflicted 
upon men. Among the Protestants themselves, the 
Hefoimed Church approximated more nearly to 
the Scottish acceptilatio than did the Lutheians. 
According to Calvin, although the life of Christ is 
to be regarded as paying the price necessary for 
our deliverance, the Scriptnrea ascribe our redemp- 
tiou especially to his death. He says little or 
nothing about Christ’s fnlfillmg the law for us, hut 
dwells upon his delivering us from its curse. _ He 
does not, therefore, exhibit his active obedience 
separated from his passive obedience. And the 
great importance attached to his death is drawn 
rather from the view of its subjective necessity 
than from the idea of the divine righteousness, 
Galvin’s view differs from that of the Lutheran 
Coneordienformel in tliat he does not regard the 
relationship of God to man so much thiough the 
negative notion of a Redeemer from guilt and 

S unishment, but looks upon Christ as the Mgliesfi 
lediator, through whom the nature of God is com- 
municated to man. ‘Modem Calvinism’ lepie- 
sents the atonement os that satisfaction for sin 
which was rendered to God, in his public character 
as moral governor of the world, by the perfect 
obedience unto death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The nature of this satisfaction was a moral, not a 
pecuniaiy satisfaction. The value of the sufferings 
of Christ consists in their tendency to uphold the 
divine moral government nnimpaired, whilst paidon 
is extended to those who have violated it. There 
was a moral necessity for Christ’s sufferings and 
death — obstacles to the bestowment of pardon had 
to he removed — the influence of the Holy Spirit 
had to he secured. The whole contents of Chnst’a 
earthly existence, embracing both his active ^d 
passive obedience, must be regarded as contributing 
to the atonement which he made. As to the ‘ exten P 
of the atonement, a broad distinction is to be made 


between the sufficiency of the atonement and its 
efficiency. Such is the modified view of the doc- 
trine as advocated by Dr Payne, Pye Smith, Ward- 
law, and many others. The earlier fom found in 
the writings of Owen and Edwards maintaiiis that 
the atonement was made only for the elect ; and 
that its necessity with respect to them arose out 
of the eternal justice of God, which required that 
every individnal should receive his due desert. 

The teaching of Socinns is a re-statement of the 
Moral Influence theory first distinctly taught by 
Abelard. It represents man as attaining to one- 
ness with bims^ and with God by his oivn moral 
energy. It rejects that idea of the righteousness 
of God which makes it impossible for him to for- 
mve sin without a satisfaction, as imposing finite 
limitations upon the divine Reing; disapproves 
the doctrine of satisfaction, on the ground that 
satisfaction for sin and forgiveness of sin are 
incompatible with each other; and objects that 
sin and punishment are of so personal a nature 
as not to allow of their being transferred. The 
doctrine it sought to establish was that man is 
reconcilsd to God by repentance and reformation. 
In this purely subjective theoiy, repenbauce occu- 
pies the place of faith in the orthodox doctrine, 
andfuth becomes identical with obedience. The 
Bi^eringB of Christ wore necessary in order that he 
might become our example, and ^ better fitted to 
render us help ; that we might have a pledge and 
goamntee of the divine forgiveness ; and as condi- 
uoning his correction and ascension to glory. 

Tte Arminiana endeavoured to take an inter- 
ine<£ate position between the theoiy of Socinns 
the satislaetion theory of Anselm. They asserted 
that Ihe design (ff Ohnst was to render a sacrificial 


oblation in behalf of all men mdiscriminately, by 
which ‘sufficient grace’ is meritoriously secured 
for each, and their sins rendered remissible upon 
condition of faith. They maintained that the 
doctrine that Christ satisfies in our behalf the 
preceptive demands of the law by his active 
obe<Rence, as well as the penal demands by his 
passive obedience, leads to Antinomianism. 

Grotins drew a subtle distinction between sahs- 
f actio and solutio, and taught that God, by inflict- 
ing death on Christ, had given in an arbitraiy way 
an example of punishment. His atonement theory 
is Imown as the Governmental theoiy. According 
to it God’s justice is not vindicatory, but may be 
referred to a general governmental rectitude based 
on a benevolent reg^ for the well-being of the 
subjects of his moral government. Law m a pro- 
duct of the _ divine will, and therefore reloxable. 
God’s sovereign prerogative indudes the right of 
pardon. God so conditions the pardon of human 
sinners, by selecting such an example of suffering 
that man may not riiink he can sin with impunity. 
Christ’s sufferings, then, were not punishment, hut 
an example of a determination to punish here^er. 
They were not to satisfy divine justice, but to im- 
press the mind of the moral universe with a sin- 


deterring motive. This view is substantially the 
same as that held by the younger Edwoids in 
America. After Grotius, Limborch emphasised the 
idea of a saciiflce, as set forth m the Old Testa- 
ment, which the theologians previous to Anselm 
had generally adopted. This theoiy was intro- 
duced into the Arminion works on theology, and 
approved by the Socinians of the next period. The 
Quakers admitted that redemption has once been 
made by the death of Christ, but connected with it 
the idea of a second redemption realised internally. 
This second reconciliation they regarded as the 
essential redeeming principle. 

According to what is often called the Mystical 
theory, the reconciliation effected by Christ waa 
bion^t about by the mysterious union of God and 
man, accomplished by the incarnation, rather than 
ly his sacnflcial death This view was not con- 
fined to the Platonising fathers or the disciples of 
Scotns Erigena, but was held by Osiander and 
Schwenkfeld at the Reformation, and by th^ 
school of Scbleiermacher, the most spiritual among 
modem theologians. The last connected the 
doct^e of the vicarious sufferings and perfect 
obedience of Christ with his mTilftwiTiPHR and the 


doctrine of his priestly office, but separated the 
substitution and the satisfaction so as to represent 
Christ’s sufferings as only vicarious, hut not as 
making satisfaction ; and his obedience as Tnalring 
satisfaction, but not as vicarious. The redeeming 
and atoning principle is not the single fact that 
Christ died, hut a vital union with him. By means 
of this we appropriate to ourselves Christ s right- 
eousness (his obedience unto death) ; tbia appro- 
priation, however, is not to be confounded with 
the mere external theory of vicarious satisfaction. 
Christ’s passive obedience is merely the crown of 
his active obedience. 


The following are the statements of three modem 
representative English theologians : ( 1 ) J. J. Tayler, 
as r^resenting the view of modem Unitaiianism, 
which has followed naturally from the ‘moral 
influence’ theoty of Socinns and earher of Aheleird; 
(2) Dr J. M'Leod Campbell, whose ‘B 3 unpathy 
theory’ was a ^iritual outgrowth from Calvin- 
ism; (3) F. D. Maurice, the representative of the 
modem ‘Broad Church’ School, which approxi- 
matea to the ‘ moral influence ’ theory. A fourth 
characteristic vie w is outlined in the article Ritsohl. 

(1) Dr Tayler says : There is one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus. This 
can only refer to unrivalled pre-eminenoe, not to< 
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exclave function. For all lusher minds do, in fact, 
mediate between their less gifted fellow -creatures 
and the great realities of the mviaible world. This 
‘one’ is a human mediator, ‘the mar Christ Jesus’ 
— not a bein^ from another sphere, an angel or a 
God — but a brother from the bosom of our own 
human family. ‘ He gave himself a ransom for all ’ 
who embrace his offers and will hearken to bis 
voice. He brings from God a general summons to 
repent ; and -with that he conveys, through faith, a 
spiritufid power to shake off the bondage of sin, 
and put on the freedom of a new he^ and a 
new me. He is a deliverer from the power of sin 
and the fear of death. This is the end of His 
mediation- _ This is the redemption of which ha 
paid the price. His death, cheerfully met in the 
mevitable sequence of faithful duty, 'was only one 
among many links in the chain of in^mment^ties 
by which that deliverance was effected. It was a 
proof, such as could be given in no other way, of 
trust in God and immortality, of fidelity to duty, 
and of love for mankind. In those who earnestly 
contemplated it, and saw all that it implied, it 
awoke a tender r^ponse of gratitude and con- 
fidence, which softened the oMurate heart, and 
opened it to serious impressions and the quicken- 
ing influences of a religions spirit. 

(2) Dr John M'Leod Campbell says : The work 
of the Son of God who came to do and did the 
will of his Father must, in view of the deliverance 
which he wrought, be regarded as twofold : first, 
as dealing with man on behalf of God, and second, 
as dealing with Gkid on behalf of man. In dealing 
with man on behalf of God, Chnst revealed to 
us the Father in his relation to a sinful world, 
showed us what our sins were to God, vindicated 
in the world the Father’s name, and witnessed 
to the excellency of that will against which we 
were rebelling. In thus revealmg the will of 
the Father towards sinful men, he necessarily 
became a man of sorrow and suffering, but these 
arose naturally out of what he was, and the 
relation in which he stood to those for whom he 
suffered ; and to the holiness and love of his very 
nature must we refer their awful intensity and 
immeasurable amount. He suffered what he 
suffered just through seeing sin and sinners with 
God’s eyes, and feeling in reference to them with 
(^d’s heart. By what he suffered, he condemned 
sin, and revealed the wrath of God against it. 
His hohness and love taking the form of suffering, 
compose the very essence and adequacy of ms 
sacrifice for sin. 

Again, m dealing with Grod on behalf of man, 
the oneness of min d with the Father which towards 
man took the form of condemnation of sm, became 
in his dealing with the Father in relation to ns a 
perfect confession of our sins, which was a perfect 
Amen in humanity to the judgment of God on the 
sin of ma.n. Such an Amen was due in the truth 
of all things, due on our behalf, though we could 
not render it, due from him as in our nature and 
onr true brother. He who was the truth, could not 
he in hnmaniiy and not utter it. This confession 
of our Hina by him who, as the Son of God and the 
son of man m one person, eonld perfectly realise 
the evil of man’s alienation — this Amen from tha 
depths of the humainity of Christ to the divine con- 
demnation of sin, has all the elements of a perfect 
repentance in humanity, for all the sin of man — all 
except the personal consciousnesB of sia; and by 
that perfect response or Amen to the mind of Goa, 
in rel^ion to sm, is the wrath of God rightly met, 
and that is awarded to divine justice v^ch is its 
due, and could alone satisfy it. This confession of 
the world’s sin by the HesMl and Bepresentative of 
humanity, was followed up hy his mtercession as 
a part of the full response of the mind of the Son 


to the mind of the Father ‘ He bore the sins oi 
many, and made intercession for the transgressors.' 

(3) F, D. Maurice professed to bold a purely 
biblical theologj-, as opposed to the theologie .7 
of consciousness, which he repudiated. His doc 
tame of the atonement is the answer which the 
Bible^ gives to the demands of a sin-smitten 
conscience. A tinner requires, and is content to 
he told on the authority of Scnptare, that the Son 
of God has taken awav sin. This message front 
God IS the gospel for all men. The sinner wants 
to be assnred that God has spoken, that he has 
declared himself the Reconciler, and desires to be 
shown how and m whom he has accomplished that 
work on liis behalf. 

To this qn^tion — How and in whom the work 
of reconciliation has been accomplished — Maurice 
replied as foUows : The will of God is set forth in 
the Bible to he a will which is good to all, and the 
ground of all that is nght, true, just, and gracious; 
the Bible also sets forth the Son of God as being 
one in will, purpose, and substance with the 
Father, and shows that his w'hole life on earth 
was an exhibition of, and submission to bis 
Father’s wilL The Son of God was Lord of men, 
the Root and Head of humanity, and the source of 
aU light and righteousness in man. Being thus 
one with God and one with man, he brought the 
will of God into our nature, and fulfilled it in our 
nature perfectly. In the fulfilment of this will in 
onr nature, as its head, he shared its suffenags, 
enduring that wrath or punishment which pro- 
ceeded from Holy Love ; thus realising, on the one 
hand, the sins of the world, and on the other, the 
consuming fury of the holiness of the love of God, 
with on anguish which only a perfectly pure and 
holy Being, who is also a perfectly sympathisi^ 
and gracious Being, can feel. The man Christ 
Jesus was for this reason the ohiect of his Father's 
continual complacency — a complacency fully drawn 
out by the death of the cross — which so perfectly 
brought out to view the uttermost power of self- 
sacrifice which lay hidden in the divine love, and 
consequently he exhibited humanity, in its head, 
atonM for, reconciled. 

See the great work of Eitschl ( tnns. 1901 ) ; the his- 
tories of dogma by Hagenbach and Hamack ; the relevant 
works of Baur, Magee, M.*Leod, Campbell, Dale, Craw- 
ford, Hauiice, Thomson, J. J. T^ler, Oienbam; The 
Atonement in Mudem Beligtous Thought^ by Harnack, 
Fremantle, Sabatier, Dods, Godet, and Munget ( 1900 ); 
Moberley, The Atonement and Pe7'sonalit]/ ( 1901 );. 
Denney, The Atonement and the Modei'n Mind ( 1904 );^ 
Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation ( 1906 ); 
Rab1ii1b.11^ The Idea of Atonement ( 1920 ); also Gheisti- 
AXITT, Jesub Chbibt, Fbebxstis^axiok, Sacbipioe, Ac. 

Atonementy Day of. See Fast. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus and Avife suceesavely 
of Cambys^, Snieidis, and Darius Hystaspes, said 
to have been put to death by Xerxes, her son by 
Darius. 

Atoxylj arsenic compound, helpful in Sleep- 
ing Sickness ( q. v. ), hut apt to cause blindness. 

Atra'tOf a river of Colombia, interesting be- 
cause it was repeatedly made to bear a part 
in schemes for a ship-cajiol across the Istlimus of 
Pauamd. Rising on the Western Cordillera at an 
altitude of 10,660 feet above sea-level, it runs 305 
miles northward through low, swampy, and un- 
healthy country iu the department of Canca, ^d 
falls by several months, interrupted by bars, into 
the Gulf of Darien, through the hay of Uraba on 
its western sida It is navigable by steamers for 
fuUy 250 nules, being 760 to 1000 feet wide, and S 
to 70 feet deep. A route, surveyed by the United 
States government in 1871, proposed to connect the 
Atrato and the Ju^or, flowing into the Pacific, by 
a canal 48 miles long. At the Paris International 
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■Congress (1879) for deciding the "best route for tbe^ 
interoceanic canal, that route 'vras, ■with ■various 
■others, discussed and rejected in favour of De 
Leaaeps’s line from Lim6n to Panamd. Gold-dust i 
and platinam are found in and about the Atra^to. 

Atrauli {Atrovili)^ a town of British Iu(^, in 
the United Provinces, 16 miles NE. of Aligaih. 
Founded about the 12th centuiy, it is ■well built, 
with wide streets, a good bazaar, and au abundant 
supply of water. Pop. 13,000. 

Atrek, a river of Persia, rising in Khoraaan, 
among the Hazdr Masjid Mountains, and thence 
flowin® nearly 350 miles westward to the Caspian 
Sea, from Shatt downwards along the northern 
boundary of Persia. Its ■width at the month is 
usually only 30 feet, but in the spring tides it 
’Overflows its banks to a width of over two miles. 


Atrcns* son of Felops, grandson of Tantalus, 
and elder brother of Thyestea He was mamed 
first to Cleola, who bore bim Pleisthenes, then to 
-Erope, who had been "wife of his son Pleisthenes, 
and who bore him Agamemnon and Menelaus, and 
lastly to Pelopia, daughter of his brother Thyestes. 
Havmg to flee for the murder of hia half-brother 
Chrysippus, he came along with Thyestes to 
Mycense, and ultimately became its king. Here 
his wufe *Erope was synced by TWes^, who, 
when hanishea for this outrage, sent Heisthenea to 
■slay Atreus, hut the latter slew the youth instead, 
not knowing him at the time to he his own son. 
In reven^ he killed the two sons of Thyestes, and 
placed ■their flesh before the father at a hanc^uet 
ostentatiously made to celebrate the reconcilia- 
tion. The unhappy father fled in horror, and the 
vengeance of heaven, in the shape of famine, fell 
on Atreus for his ahommahle atrocity. Advised 
by the oracle to call hack Thyestes, he went to 
search for him, and at the court of Ejng Thes- 


protns married his third wife Pelopia, whom he 
oeheved to be a daughter of Thesprotus, but who 
was really a daughter of Thyestes, and at the time 
•with child by him . This child, jEgisthns, after- 
wards slew Atreus when commissioned by the 
latter to slay his own father Thyestes. The 
Hittite records found at Bogbaz-khi refer to an 
invasion of Caria in the 13th centuiy B.C. by 
Attarassiyas, king of the Abhiya, who is thought 
by some to he Atreus king of the Aoliaeons, How- 
ever this may he, the Achseans under the bouse of 
Atreus seem to have enjoyed something approach- 
ing an empire in the early Greek w'orld. The hor- 
rible fate of the honse of Pelops gave materials to 
the great tragic poets of Greece, whom Milton in 
his II PcJMcrojo speaks of as ‘presenting Thebes 
■or Pelora’ line, or the tale of Troy divine.’ The 
so-called Tieaanry of Ateens at Mycenfie is no 
treasury at all, bat a beehive tomb. See Mycbitje. 
The patronymic Atreides is commonly applied to 
Agamemnon • in the plural to Agamemnon and 
his brother Menelans, or to the desoendan'ts of 
Atreus in general. 

Atri, or Adeia. See Adria, 

Af ripl6X» See Chenopodiaoe^ and Oeache. 
A^ljUUf m Roman Architecture, was the hn.n 
wmch formed the chief part of a !^man house* 
ante it one entered from the vestibule by the 
d(mr. It was lighted from the roof, which 
Sloped -towards an opening in the centre (the 
through which the rain-water flowed 
mto a kmd of cistern situated on the floor (the 
On both aides, passages led 'to the 
sevei^ chanahers, and behind it was the roofless 
■wvasdiu^ In e^ly Rome, the family gods and 
t^nup^ couch stood in the atrium, which was 
the (Mmmon public apartment, where the 
fflismem and her rnaitfi sat spinning ; hut in later 
tunes It was reserved as a genenri waiting-room 


for visitors and clients. — In ecclesiastioal axclii- 
■tectnre, the atrium was an open court before a 
(diiirch, where penitents and others stood 'to solicit 
the prayers of the faithfuL 
At'ropa. See Belladonna. 

Atropatene* NW. Media, now Azerbaijan. 

At'rophy (Gr. a-, 'not,’ and trophe, ‘noui-ish- 
ment’), an alteration of the vital process^ in a 
living organisni, either animal oi vegetable, resnlt- 
mg in a diminution in size and functional activity 
of the whole organism (general atiopliy), oi of 
ceitain of its organs or tissues. It may be a 
natural process, as in atrophy of the thymus gland 
during childhood, or in general atrophy of old 
age, hub is much more commonly the result of 
disease or ininry. It may be caused (1) by a 
deficient supply of nourishment, as by storvation, 
or by pressure on the arteries supplying a part with 
blood, as when beggars produce atrophy of their 
muscles by tight bandaging of their limbs; (2) by 
excessive waste of tissue, as in fevers ; ( 3 ) by 
diminished functional activity; (4) by loss of 
nerve- control, as when the skin -wastes in loco- 
motor ataxia, leprosy, &c. ; and ( 5 ) by certain 
poisons, such as iodine, le^. Compare Hyper- 
trophy. 

Atropine, or Ateopia, Ci^HasNO., is an 
alkaloid existing in all parts of the deadly night- 
shade {Atropa Belladonna). It is isomeric with 
hyoscyamine and hyoscine, and can he prepared 
from these. The iJest source is Egyptian hen- 
bane. The Thorn-apple (Q.v.) yields Daturine, 
a mix-tuie of atropine ana hyoscine. Atropine 
may he prepared hoai the juice of belladonna 
by heating it to 194® F. (90^’ C.), filtering, and 
after addition of potash, shaking -with chloroform. 
The crude alkaloid obtained after evapora-tdou of 
the chloroform ia purified by crystaUisation from 
hot alcohol. The crystals occur in colourless silky 
needles, united in tufts. It is very poisonous, 
T^Tith of a grain causing dryness of the throat; 
but it is nevertheless used internally or by injec- 
tion in eases of hooping-cough and p-tyalisni. It 
is also used as an autido-te in cases of opium 
poisoning, A rolntion of sulphate of atropm in 
water dropped into "the eye is now generally pre- 
ferred to i^lladonna lotions or ointments for eye 
diseases. It produces dila-tation of the pupil B-nd 
paralysis of the accommodation, which do not com- 
pletely pass away for some days; and also a 
sedative and curative effect in many inflamed con- 
ditions. A solution of about four grains to the 
ounce is most often employed; but a single drop 
of a very much weaker solution affects the pnpiL 
Al/ropos. See Fate ; also BooK-ucfE. 

_Attacll^ (Er.), one attached to or connected 
with another, as a part of his suite or attendants. 
The teim is specifically applied to young diploma- 
tists on the staff of an ambassador. 

Attttcllincilt*^ Attachment of the pemon is a 
process employed in English law in ordmary cases 
of disobedience to an order or judgment or other 
contempt of court committed m the course of a 
suit. No writ of a-ttachment is issned without the 
leave of the court or a judge, to be applied for on 
notice to the party against whom the attachment 
IB to be issued. The writ commands the sheiiff to 
attach a person and biing him before the court to 
answer tonching the contempt alleged. The -writ 
is^ exMuted by arres-bing the contemn or and lodging 
him in prison, where he remains until he has 
purged his contempt or is discharged. When 
attachment issues to enforce obedience to a judg- 
ment or order, it is a common practice to mrect 
wiat the Writ should lie in the office for a specified 
tim^ in order that the person against whom it is 
made may have a farther oppoi^nnily of obeying 
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the judgment or ordei. Disobedience to a judgiiieixt 
or ordei for the payment of money is now only 
punishable by imprisoument if the case falls within 
the exceptions specified in sec. 3 of the Debtois 
Act, 1869 (32 and 33 Viet c. 62), e.g. default by 
a trustee oi person acting in a fiduciary capacity’; 
and in these excepted cases no pei'son can be 
impiisoned for a longer peidod than one yeai. 
Attachment of the person is also issued, wlieie no 
suit 13 pending, for disobedience to the King’s 
^v^its and in case of various other acts tending to 
obsciuct the couise of justice. 

Attachment of debts is a process employed in 
actions in the High Court wheie a judgment for 
the payment of money has been obtained against 
a pel son to whom money is owing by another 
peison 'within the jurisdiction of the court. In 
such a case the judgment creditor, on applica- 
tion ex parte in chambers, may obtain an order 
attaching the debt O'wing or accruing to the judg- 
ment debtor from such person (who is beucefoi-th 
called ‘the garnishee’) and oi dering the ^-nishee 
to appear and show cause why he should nob pay 
to the judgment creditor the debt due from him to 
the judgment debtor. The effect of this order is 
to bind the debt (unless it be excepted by statute 
from attachment) in the hands of the garnishee, 
and he mnst not pay his debt to the judgment 
debtor. Payment by the garnishee into court after 
service of the order, or to the judgment creditor 
when the order baa been made absolute is a valid 
discharge of bis debt to the judgment debtor. In 
the County Court theie is an analogous procedure. 
The process of attachment of debts in English la-w 
resembles in some respects the Scots diligence or 
process of arrestment (see Areestmejtt). 

Foreign Attachment "was a process whereby, by 
the custom of the City of London (and also of 
Bristol, Exeter, and Lancaster), a defendant outside 
the city was compelled to appear in the Mayor’s 
Court by attaching property belonging to him in 
the hands of some person within the city, known 
as the garnishee. The use of this proce^ is now 
obsolete. 

Attainder (through Fr. from Lat. attinffere)^ 
in Ei^glish law', was the legal consequence of sen- 
tence of death or outlawry, in respect of treason 
or felony. An attainder may still be produced by 
a judgment of outlawry ; but such judgments aie 
not in practice now pronounced. The last was in 
1859. lib mvolved forfeiture of estate and cot'rup- 
tion of hlood ; and generally it imported extinction 
•of civil rights and capacities. Thus, an attainted 
person cannot sue in a court of justice be los^ 
aII power over bis property ; and he is by his 
attamder rendered incapable of performing any 
of the duties, or enjoying any of the privileges of a 
free citizen. It was oiuy in cases of treason that 
there was an absolute foneiture of real estate. In 
oases of murder and other felony (end formerly the 
majority of crimes were felomes ), the forfeiture of 
lands to the crown lasted only for a year and day ; 
ftTiH even limited forfeiture was in 1814 con- 
fined to the case of murder. But theu in such 
coses, by the doctrine of corruption of blood, the 
heir of the traitor or felon was incapacitated from 
succeeding, and the land reverted to the lord or 
superior, who was frequen-fly the cro'wn. Legis- 
lation was passed at the time of the Jacobite 
rebellions to confine the effect of attainder to the 
person actually convicted, but it was not till 1833 
that it became possible in En^aud to trace deacmt 
'through attainted person. The forfeiture applied 
te honours and dignities as weU as land ; but wiere 
land or honours were entailed, it was held that the 
remainder-men or substitutes were unaffected. 

In Scotland a conviction of treason operates a 
■confiscation of the traitor’s moveable property, a 
36 


foifeituie of honours and heniage held in fee- 
simple, and conuption of blood, fco that no one ean 
succeed to him, or thiough him, as heii. 

In 1870 the law of England on this subject wa-s 
revised by the Forfeituie Act, 33 and 34 Viet. chap. 
23 — which does not, however, extend to Scotland 
No conviction for treason or felony now’ causes aii\ 
attainder or corruption of blood, or forfeiture oi 
escheat. AA ben a coniicteci peison is sentenced 
to any punishment more se vei e than t w elve mouths’ 
haidlaboui, he is deprived of arn puldic office or 
epiploynient, and of any public pension, or of the 
right of voting at elections. He may be condemned 
in cases of fmony to make payment of a snni not 
exceeding £100, as compensation for anj loss of 
property caused by such felony In this matter 
the courts now more usually act under the Laiceny 
Act, 1016 (6 and 7 Geo. V. ciiap. 50, sec 45(1)). The 
court by or before w hich any person is convicted 
of an indictable offence may, if they think fit, in 
addition to any other lawful punishment, order the 
person convicted to pay the whole or anv pait of 
the costa incuned in the prosecution and convic- 
tion. (8 Ed w.VIL chap. 15,sec.3(l)). TheForfeiture 
Act also provides (sec. S) that a pemon on whom 
a sentence of penal servitude has been pronounced 
upon any cliarge of treason or felony cannot hi ing 
an action or alienate his property or make a con- 
tract. AVliile he is a convict tmdei going imprison- 
ment, the sovereim may appoint paid adminls- 
tiutors to take charge of his property’ at the 
con'vict’s expense, to deal with the property, and 
pay debts, and do what is needful. They may also 
pay ont of las propei ty satisfaction for any loss or 
injury’ suffered by thiid parties in consequence of 
his ciiininal or fraudulent acts, though no proof 
of such criminal or fraudulent acts may have been 
made in any court of law. They may also make 
allowances to support the convict’s family. If the 
crown does not appoint an administrator, justices 
of the peace may' appoint interim curators, if 
satisfied that it will benefit the con'rict or his 
family, or the dne administration of bis property 
and affairs. Should any rarson intermeddle 'with 
the convict’s property, the Attoiney-geiieral or 
next of kin may call them to account. AVhen the 
sentence expiies, then the administrators or cura- 
tors are to account to him for his property. If 
during the sentence any piopeitybe acquired by 
the convict, it is not to vest in the administrators, 
but is to be his own. 

The rules of common law or early statutes, 
which rendered a witness incompetent* in respect 
of conviction or punishment of ciime, were 
abolished in England by the Evidence Act, 1843 
(6 and 7 Viet. chap. 85), and in Scotland by 
the Evidence Act, 1857 (15 and 16 A^ct. chap. 
27). In Scotland an unrepoued outlaw cannot 
give evidence. 

Attainder was sometimes inflicted after death ; 
thus, four of the regicides — Cromwell, Ireton, 
Bra^ha'we, and Pride — ^were attainted posthum- 
ously. 

lu the United States, attamder, as it existed in 
England prior to the Act 33 and 34 Vick , is a^o- 
lately unknown. The Constitution of the United 
States forbids the enactment of any bill of attain- 
der by congress or any of the states. Prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, it was held that state 
laws banishing the persons and confiscating the 
property of indi'viduals named for their 'treason, 
were valid; but an act of congress disbarring 
lawyers unless they would take an oath denying 
past acts of treason, has been held to be uncon- 
stitutional as a bill of a'ttaiader. 

Bill of ATTAiNDBai, and Bill of PAma 
AND Penalties, are bills in parliament, intro- 
duced for penally enacting the attaint and punish- 
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menb of a particular person 'without tneJ in the 
ordinary way. A bill of attainder imposed the 
penalty of death ; a hill of pains and penalties 
inflict^ a leas penalty. Sncli a legislative pro- 
ceeding was had lecouree to generally in times of 
turbulence, when, eithei from the peculiar nature 
of the offence, or in consequence of difficulties 
in the applicatioii of the ordinary lawa, it became 
necessary to resort to parliament. During the 
leign of Henry VIII., persons of the highest rank 
were frequently brought to the scaffold by such 
means ; among whom may be mentioned the Earl 
of SuiTey, the Earl of Essex, and others, who suf- 
fered for denying the king’s supremacy. The in- 
quiry under a biU of attainder was entirely in the 
hfl-nda of parliament, who might dispense at their 
pleasure "with such rules and forms of law as 
appeared inconvenient or unsmtable to the purpose 
in haTid. Accordingly, the bdls were often passed 
upon evidence which could never have been received 
as sufficient, or even admissible in a court of law ; 
and there are even instances •where partly were 
attainted, and punished, without there being any 
evidence against them at all, and even 'without 
their being heard in their defence. Under the 
Stuarts, this extraordinarv mode of proceeding in 
parliament was seldom hacl recourse to in England, 
and it has been still more rarely used since the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover. It has been much 
debated whether the attainder of Strafford ( q. v. ) 
in 1641 was constitutional. The Jacobite move- 
ment in Scotland, oftor the union with that country, 
was productive of several ius'tanees of parliamentary 
attamder, which, however, resulted merely in the 
forfeiture of the estates of the attainted partis, 
and in many each cases the attamder has since 
been removed by statute. The last instance of hiU 
of attainder for treason was that of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, one of the leaders of the Irish reheUion 
of 1798. In regard to biUs of pains and penalties, 
perhaps the two most remarkable inst^ces are 
rhose of Bishop Atteibury {q v.), in 1722, and of 
Queen Caroline, wife of George IV., in 1820 
Those who aie subjected to these proceeding 
are admitted to defend themselves by counsel and 
witnesses before both Houses. In the best of 
times, this summary power of parliament to punish 
criminals by statute should be regarded with 
jealousy ; but 'whenevei a fitting occasion arises for 
Its exercise, it is undoubtedly tiie highest form of 
parliamentary judicatui'e. In impeachments, the 
Commons are but accusers and advocates ; while 
the Lords alone are judges of the crime. On the 
other hand, in passing hiUs of attainder, the Com- 
mons commit themselves by no accnsatiou, nor are 
tlieii' powers directed against the offendei i hut 
they are judges of equal jurisdiction and wi^ the 
same lespoubibilities as the Lords ; and the accused 
can only be condemned by the united judgment 
of the Clown, the Lords, and the Commons. See 
Sir T. E. May (Sir T. Lonsdale Webster), Parlia- 
mtiUary Practice (13th edition, 1924). See also 
FOEFEITtTRE, IMPEACHMENT, THEASON. 

a tropical Ameiican genus of palms, 
of the coconut and oil-palm gi'oup. A. cohune, 
which covei-s about two-hftlis of British Honduras, 
yields cohune uiits, from which cohune oil is got. 
A. funifera is the source of Coqnilla Nuts (q.v.) 
and piassava (see Fibrous Substances). Some 
Brazilian species yield babassu nuts. See Palm. 
Attalia. See Adalia. 

Attains^ the name of thiee kings of Fergamum 
(q.v.) descended from a biother of PJiilet»rua. See 
also Gracchus. — For the Emperor Attains, see 
AlariG I. After Alaric’s death he was again put 
forward (414), but was taken prisoner and banished. 
Attiur. See Otto of Robes. 


Attempt) in the ciiminal law of England and 
of Scotland, is any act done, with the intention of 
committing a crime, which can fairly be described 
as one of a senes of acts which would constitute 
the Clime, if uuinteriiipted and successful. Ac- 
cording to the rule of English law, it is a ims- 
demeauoui indictable at common law to attempt 
to commit any felony or any misdemeanour. In 
Scotland before 1887 the law took cognisance of 
attempts to commit crime only in the case of 
crimes of a specially serious character. But now, 
under the CJnminal Procedure Act, 1887, and the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1908, an attempt to 
commit a crime is m itself a cnme The act of 
1887 also enables a conviction for an attempt to be 
obtained under an indictment charging a completed 
crime. Under 10 Geo. IV chap. 38 an attempt 
to miirdei is a capital crime. In the United States 
also the attempt to coniniit a ciime is punishable. 

Atterbom, Peter Daniel Amadeus, Swedish 
poet, was horn at Asbo in East Gotland in 1790, 
and in 1805 proceeded from the gymnasium of 
Linkoping to the university of Uppsala, Avheie lie 
was appointed professoi of Logic (1828) and of 
^Esthetics (1835). He died 2l8t July 1855 Atter- 
bom was the leader of the Swedish Romanticists, 
called ‘Fosphoristema’ from their organ Phos- 
phorus (1810-14), of which he was editor, as also 
of the Poetisk Kalender (1812-22). His works, 
which present a cmious blendmg of the hyper- 
romantic ■with Gennan philosophy, fill thirteen 
volumes ( 1854-70). The best are Lycksalighetens O 
(‘Island of H^piness’), and a cycle of romances, 
Blommoma ( ‘ The Flowers’). 


Atterbury, Francis, Bishop of Rochester, 
was bom 6th March 1663, at Milton, near Newport- 
PagneU, Buckhighamshire, and educated at West- 
minster School, whence in 1680 he passed to Christ 
Church, Oxfori In 1687 he gave proof of that 
ready controversial talent which distinguished him 
through life, in a reply to a pseudonymous attack 
on Protestantism by Obadiah Walker, master of 
Universi'fcy College. Taking orders about the same 
time, he won such reputation as a preacher, that he 
was appomted lecturer of St Bidders ( 1691 ), a royal 
chaplam, and minister 'to Bridewell Hospital. In 
1698 a sensation was created in the learned world 
by the Hon. Charles Boyle’s ExaTtiiruttion of Dr 
Bentley's Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalans 
(q.v.). This clever, hut shallow performance was 
really composed by Atterbury, who hod been the 
young nobleman’s tutor at Christ Church. In 1700 
he distinguished hiTnafilf. ia a controversy wi'th Dr 
Wake regal ding the po-wers and privileges of Con- 
vocatioiL His zealous and canstic defence of the 
ecclesiastical against the civil authority, procured 
him the thanks of the lower House of Convocation, 


the archdeaconry of Totnes, a canoniy of Exeter, 
and the degree of D.D. In 1704 he 'was promoted 
to the deanery of Carlisle; in 1710 was chosen 
prolocutor of Convocation; in 1712 became Dean 
of Christ Church ; and in 1713 was made Bishop of 
Roch^ter and Dean of Westminster. To A'tter- 


bury is ascribed, -with great likelihood. Dr Sache- 
ver^’s famous defence (1710) before the Lords; 
and he was author of the scarcely less famous 
Representation of the State of Religion ( 1711 )• He 
may well have aspired 'to the primacy ; hut the 
death of Queen Anne extinguished his hopes in 
that direction. His known character and Jacohite 


leanings made him no favourite "with George I. In 
1716_ he refused to sign the bishops’ declai'ation of 
fidelity, and some of 'the most violent protes'ts of 
the Peers against 'the government measures pro- 
ceeded from his reokleas pen. His deep complicity 
in a Buccesaiou of plo'ts for the res'toration of the 
Stuarts at length Drought down upon him the 
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cliarge of tieason, and in 1722 he committed 
to the Tower. A bill of pains and penalties was 
brought into the House of Commons, and passed m 
the Lords by 83 to 43 Atteibury, who had de- 
fended himself witli great ability, was deprived of 
all his ecclesiastical offices, and' for ever banished 
the kingdom. In 1723 he quitted England, and 
after a short stay at Biussels, settled in Paris, 
where he died, 15th Febinary 1732. He sinceiely 
believed the Stewaits would be more favourable 
to the Chmch of England than the Hanoverians, 
and dieaded the latitudinarian or Socinian Whig 
bishops. Dean Beeching holds that if he had 
been content to become a staunch Hanoverian, he 
would have been made Archbishop of Conteibuiy. 
Pope, Swift, and BolLngbroke were amongst his j 
friends. See Macaulay’s article, his Memoirs and 
Correspondence by '^'^illiama (1869), and Dean 
Beeching’s work on him ( 1909). 

Attestation, in English law, is the verification 
of the execution of deeds and wills hy witnesses ; 
hence the clause at the end of these iustruraents 
which immediately precedes the signatures of the 
witnesses, is called the attestation clause (see 
Deed, Will). In tlie Scottish practice, the corre- 
sponding clause is called the Testing-clause (q-v.). 

Attic, a term in Architecture, employed to 
designate a low story n-sing above the cormce that 
terminates the mam elevation of a budding Such 
a structure was usually of the Attic order, having 
sqnare columns or piasters instead of pillars. In 
domestic architecture, the word is usumly applied 
to sky-lighted rooms m the loof. 

Attica, one of the political divisions or states of 
Hellas or ancient (Greece, of w'hich Athens was the 
capital. Its area was about 640 sq. ni., rather 
smaller than that of Lanarkshire. The territory is 
of triangular shape, havmg its north-east and south- 
west sid^ washed by the sea, while on the north it 
is connected with the mainland. In ancient times 
it was bounded on the W. by Megans and the 
Saronic Gulf ; on the S., which ran out into the 
‘ marble steep ’ of Snmum, hy the Algean Sea ; on 
the E. by the .^gean Sea ; and on the N. by Boeotia, 
from W’hich it was separated by a lofty range of 
hills, the most famous port of which was formerly 
called CithtEron. Ancient Attica was thus walled 
in from the rest of Greece ; whilst within its own 
limits rose Mount Fames (4634 feet), Pentelicon 
(3641), HjTnettns (3368), .Egaleus (1535), Lyca- 
bettns (911), and the Athenian Acropolis (513). 
The largest plains extend in the neighhonrhood 
of Athens and Eleuais. The two principal rivers 
were the Cephissus and Dissus, which, if they ex- 
Mbited the same features in ancient times as they 
do now, must have been mere mountain-torrents, 
dry in summer. The un f ruitfulness of the soil, 
and the scarcity of w’ater, compelled the inhalnt- 
ants occasionally to send out colonies. As early, 
however, as the tune of Solon, Attica w’as well 
cultivated, and produced wine and com. Mount 
Hymettufl was celebrated for its bees and honey, 
and metals were found in the range of Lanrium. 
Eigs, olives, and grapes are still cultivated. Goats 
and sheep find suita^e pasturage ; but the country 
does not now produce much grain. According 
to ancient tradition, the Autochthons of Atti^ 
were first civilised under Cecrops, who is said 
to have come thither from Saia, at the mouth of 
the Nile in Egypt, about 1550 B.C., and to have 
introduced the culture of olives, and of several 
species of grain, as also to have implanted milder 
manners, and taught the worship of the gods. He 
is stated to have divided the country into twelve 
communities or states. This, however, was^not the 
only division known in early Attica A still older 
division into phylcii, or tribes, existed, as also a 


minute suUdivisioii into dtmoi, or iov.ur:liip>. By 
Theseus Athens wa.s united with the eleven otlier 
states of Attica under one government f»f ’i.hicii 
Athens was made the seat. After this union of the 
sevei-al states, the whole of Attica shareii in tiie 
fortunes of Athens (q.i.), and. under Vesparian, 
became a Eoman pro\Tnce. On the division of the 
Pioman empiie, Attica naturally fell into the hatnis 
of the Greek emperor^. In 396 .A D. it wao captured 
by Alanc, king of the Goths Wliat may have been 
its population in ancient times it is impossible to 
determine pieciselv Clinton estimated it at up- 
waids of half a million, but later estimates would 
give it a quartei to a third of a million To-day 
Attica with Boeotia foims a nomnrchy or govern- 
ment of Greece, with an area of 2400 square miles. 
Pop (1928) 1,024,667. 

, AttiCIlSf TmJB POMPONlua, was born in Piome 
109 B.C., or tliree years before the birth of Cicero, 
along with whom and the younger Marius he re- 
ceived a good education. In 85 B.c. he withdrew to 
Athens, glad to he separated horn the political dis- 
tractions of his native land. After 65B.C., when 
Sulla induced him to return to Borne, he still de- 
voted lumself chiefly to study and the pleasures of 
friendship, and refused to take any part in pohtics. 
Yet he was hy no means without influence on public 
1 aflairs, as he lived on terms of familiar interconrse 
with several leading statesmen, and freely gave his 
counsel, which was generally sound and whole- 
some, while it was always hmevolent. He was a 
man of great wealth, having been left a laige in- 
1 hentance by his father ana his uncle, which he 
1 greatly increased hy judicious speculations. His 
I mode of life was frugal In 32 B c. he was informed 
that a disorder under which he was labouring w'as 
tnortal, and died after five days of voluntary starva- 
tion. An Epicurean in philosophy, he was inti- 
mately acquainted with both Greek and Eoman 
literature, and his taste was so ^od. that Cicero 
used to send him his works for the benefit of his 
revisioiL His own writings are lost, but we have 
a series of 396 epistles addressed to him by Cicero 
in 68 to 44 B.C. (in Loeb Library, 3 vola. 1912-18). 
The Life hy Nepos is panegyrical See Boissier, 
Cicero and hia Friends (trans. 1897). 

Attlla (Ger. Etzel , Hungarian, Ethdc), the 
‘Scourge of God,’ was bom about 406, the son of 
Mundznk, a chief of the Huns, and in 434 succeeded 
his uncle Bhuas as chief of countless hordes scat- 
tered from about the Caspian to the Dajiube. Hie 
brother Bleda shared with him the supTemaev oyer 
the Huns, hut was put to death about 4-W by Attila, 
whom the Huns regarded with superstitions rever- 
ence, and Christendom w’lth superstitions dread. 
Men believed that he was armed with the swoyd of 
the Scythian war-god, which must win dominion 
over tlie whole world. It is not cert^ when the 
name ‘ Scourge of God ’ was first applied to Attila ; 
hut he is said to have received it from a hermit in 
Gaul. The whole race of Huns was redded in the 
same light. In an inscription at Aqnileia, written 
a sborT time before the siege in 452, they are 
scrihed as imminentia peceatorum J^gelM (‘the 
threatening scourges of ainnfers’). The vand!^, 
Oatiogotha, Gepiffie, and many of the Franks, 
fought under Attala’s banner, and in a short time 
1iiR dominion extended over the people of Germimy 
and Scythia — from the Bhine to the frontiers of 
nhiTiR In 447, after an nnsnocessfol campaim in 
Persia and Armenia, he adviced through lUyria, 
and devastated all the countries between the Black 
Sea an 6 the Mediterranean. Those inbahitunta 
who were not destroyed were compelled to follow 
in his train. The Emperor Theodosius collected an 
army to oppose the barbarians' inrush, hut in tb^ 
bloody engagements fortune declared against him . 
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Const ajitinople owed its safety solely to its fortifica- 
tions and the ignorance of the enemy in the art of 
besieging ; hut Thrace, Macedon, and Greece were 
overrun ; seventy flourishm" cities were desolated ; 
and Theodosius ivas compelled to cede a portion of 
temtoiy south of the Danube, and to pay tribute 
to the conqueror, after treacheronaly attempting to 
murder him. In 451 Attha turned his course west- 
ward, and invaded Gaul, but here was boldly con- 
fronted by Aetius, leader of the Romans, and 
Theodonc, king of the Visigoths, who compelled 
Him to raise the siege of Orleans. He then retired 
to Champagne, and in the ivide plain of the Marne 
— called anciently the Catalaunian Plain — waited 
to meet the enemy. The army of the West, under 
Afetius and Theodoric, encountered the forces of the 
Huns near the site now occupied by the city of 
Chdlous-sur-Mame Both anmes stibve to obtain 
the hill of moderate heiglit which nsei neai Muiy, 
and commands the field of battle, and after a terrible 
contest, the ranks of the Romans and their allies, 
the Visigoths, were broken Attila now r^arded 
victory as certain, when the Gothic prince, Thoris- 
mnnd, immediately after his father had fallen, 
assnmed the command, and led on the brave Goths, 
who were burning to avenge the death of Theodoric. 
Their charge from the height mto the plain was 
irresistible. On every side the Huns were routed, 
and Attila with difficulty escaped into his encamp- 
ment. This, if old historians are to he tmated, 
must have h^n the hloo^est battle ever fought in 
Europe ; for it is stated by contemporaries, that not 
less than 252,000 slain were left on the field — a 
field, says traction, yet haunted by their spectres. 
Attila, retiring within bis camp of wagons, collected 
all the wooden shields, saddles, and other ba^gga^ 
into a vast funeral pyre, resolved to perish in the 
flames rather than yield; but by the advice of 
Aetius, the Roman general, the Huns were allowed 
to retreat 'svithout much further loss, though they 
were pursued by the Franks as far as the Rhine. 
In the following year Attila had recovered his 
strength, and made an mcursion into Italy, de- 
vastating AqnUeia, Milan, Padua, and other cities, 
and drivmg the terrified inliabitants into the Alps, 
the Apennines, and the lagoons of the Adriatic, 
where they founded the city of Venice. The Roman 
emperor was helpless, and Rome itself was saved 
from destruction only by the personal mediation of 
Pope Leo I., who visitm the dread barbarian, and 
is said to have subdued his ferocity iuto awe by the 
apoatoUc majesty of his mien. This dehverance 
was regarded as a miracle by the afl&ighted Romans, 
and old chroniclers relate that the apostles Peter 
and Paul appeared in Attila’s camp, and changed 
his purpose. By 453, however, he seems to have 
forgotten their visit, for he made preparations for 
another invasion of Italy ; but he di^ on the night 
of his marriage with the beautiful Ildiko, or HUda, 
perhaps by her hand, more probably of hemorrhage. 
His death spread consternation through the host of 
the Huns. ^ They cut themselves with knives, and 
shaved their heads, and then prepared to celebrate 
the foneral rites of their khm. It is said that his 
body was placed in three coffins — the first of gold, 
tile second of silver, and the third of iron ; that the 
caparisons of his horses, with his arms and orna- 
ments, were buned with him ; and that the captives 
employed to make his grave were all put to death, 
^at none might betray bis resting-plaro. See 
Huns ; E. Hutton, Attila. and tKt Huiit (1915) ; also 
Gibbon, Hodgkin ; and Thierry’s .4 «iio(6tbed. 1876). 

AttiSf or Atys, a nature deity of Lydia and 
Piiiygia, associated in worehip with Cybele, origin- 
^ly a shepherd beloved by the goddess. The myth 
includes hia self-emasculation and his being trans- 
formed into a fir-tree. See Hittites { Trade and 
Beltqion\ and Frazer’s Attis, Adonie, Osiris. 


Attleboro* a city of Mossacliuaetts, 32 miles 
S. by W. of Boston, ivitli dyeing and bleaching 
establishments and manufactures of jewelry; pop, 
(1930 ) 21,769. — North Attleboro is a separate town ; 
pop. 10,197. 

Attleborough, an old market-town of Norfolk, 
15 miles StV. of Norwich ; pop. of parish, 2600. 

Attock, a town and fort of the Pnnjab, on the 
left or east hank of the Indus. Attock stands 
below the foit, a paiallelogiam of 800 yai'ds by 400, 
established by tlie Emperor Akbar in 1581, to de- 
fend the passage of the river, but it is no longer a 
position of strength. The road and lailway bridge 
across the Indus lieie was opened in 1883, and was 
reconsti acted m 1929. It lenders continuous the 
railway connection between Calcutta and Fesha- 
^r (1600 miles) The situation of Attock is 
important, whether in a commercial oi in a 
military view. It is at the head of the steam- 
boat navigation of the Indus, being 940 miles 
from its mouth; while, about 2 miles above it, 
the Kabul River, tlie only consideiable affluent 
of the Indus from the west, is practicable for 
vessels of 40 or 50 tons for a distance of 50 miles. 
The vaBey, again, of this last-mentioned stream, 
presenting, os it does, the best appioach to the east 
and south from Central ^ia, has been the route of 
nearly all hut the maritime invaders of India from 
the days of Alexander the Great, who crossed the 
Indus at Ohind, 16 miles above Attock, and pro- 
ceeded to Taxila ( q v. ). 

Attorney, (‘one appointed,’ from the old verb 
attorn, ‘turn, assign, or appoint’), a term of Eng- 
lish law, used in a geneial sense to describe any 
person authorised to act on behalf of another. 

‘ Attorueys-ab-law ’ were formerly persons admitted 
to practise in the supreme courts of common law'. 
They conducted proceedings in these courts for 
suitors who did not appear in person. By the 
Judicature Act, 1873, sec. 87, it was enacted that 
from and after the commencement of the Act ( 1st 
Nov. 1875) all persons admitted as attorneys should 
he styled ‘ Solicitors of the Supieme Court.’ 

In_ the United States, the term attoiney-at-law 
continues to be used for one standing in the place 
of another in matters of law. The attorney-at-law 
is not a governmental officer, but is an officer of 
the court, responsible to the 00011 ; under whose 
immediate supervision he is, for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. Empowered to stand in 
the place of hia client in all matters of law, he 
perfonns all acts necessary for the successful pro- 
secution or defence of the suit, not only in the 
office preparation of the cause, hut also in arguing 
tie same in open court. The court which grants a 
licence to an attorney may, when proper grounds 
exist, suspend or dishai him. 

_ Each state prescribes by statute the qualifica- 
tions required for admission to practise in the 
courts ot the state. The general requirements are 
that an applicant for admission mustoe a citizen of 
the state, must^ be of good moral character, and 
most have studied law for a certain penod either 
in a law school or while serving a clerkship in the 
office of a practising attorney. He must show 
evidence of his legal attainments either by gradua- 
tion m a law school or by passing on examination 
ffi law held by a duly Mpointed board of examiners. 
To practise in the United States supreme court 
attorneys must have practised as suw for three 
j^ears in the supreme courts of the states to which 
they belong. "Women are admitted to practise as 
attorneys before the United States supreme court 
and most of the state courts. Clerks of court and 
assistant and deputy clerks of court are forbidden 
to practise. 

4 .U 1 United States members of all branches of 
the legal profession are entitled to fair compensation 
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for seiTices rendeied and can enforce this right by 
action. They have a iiglit to letain possession of 
pioperty, belonging to a client, which comes into 
their hands within tlie scope of tlieir employment, 
until their chaiges ore paici There is a faxed scale 
at which fees are taxed and allowed ; but attorneys 
ina\% in addition to the taxable costs, charge to, 
and recover from clients, othei than the govern- 
ment, such reasonable compensation foi their ser- 
vices as maybe in accoi dance with general usage 
in their lespeetive states oi may he agreed upon 
between the parties 

In England the term ‘ attorney ’ is now in general 
use to denote a person authorised by a power of 
attorney to lepresent another or act in his stead 
for certain purposes. This fonn of power is of 
great business importance. The object of the 
power is to enable the person so authorised, who 
IS called the ‘attorney’ of the donor of the power, 
to do the acts specified instead of the donor. The 
acts which the attorney is empowered to do may 
extend from the execution of a single document 
or some similar act to the control and management 
of the whole affairs of the donor of the poiver. 
Usually the power is given in a formal instrument, 
and normally it is necessaiy aud always is advisable 
that the instrument should he under seal, i.e. by 
deed, and that it be attested by two witnesses. The 
power cannot he delegated by the attorney unless 
the deed conferring the power expressly autboiises 
such delegation. A married woman may now 
appoint an attorney to execute any deed or do 
any other act which she might herself execute or 
do. — Law of Property Act, 19*25, sec. 129. A trustee 
who intends to be absent from the United Kingdom 
for more than a month may now, by power of attor- 
ney, delegate to any person the execution or exer- 
cbe of any trusts, powers, and discretions vested 
in him either alone or jointly. — Timstee Act, 1926, 
sec. 25 ( 1 ). 

Attorney -geueral, the title by which, in 
England, the piincipal law olficer of the crown 
is known. The attorney-general is appointed by 
letters-pateut and holds at the pleasure of the 
crown. His office, powers, and duties correspond 
in many respects to those th^t belong to the Lord 
Advocate (q.v.) in Scotland. He has precedence of 
the Lord Advocate, even on the hearing of Scottish 
appeals in the House of Lords. He is paid a salary 
of £2000 a year and certain fees, but is precluded, 
since 1S95, fiom engaging in private practice. 
Oiiginally, the attorney -general was simply the 
king’s attorney, and stood to the sovereign in the 
same relation as any other attorney does to his 
employer. The term ‘ general ’ was afterwards 
conferred to distinguish him from attorneys ap- i 
pointed to represent the interests of the crown 
in particular courts, such as the Court of Wards ; 
or fiom the master of the crown office, who is called 
the ‘ Coroner and Attorney for the King ’ The 
early history of this office is involved in oMcurity. 
Though there can be no doubt that the crown must 
always have been represented by an attorney in 
the courts of justice, the first record of the desig- 
nation Attornattis Begia belongs to the reign of 
Edward I. ( 1272-130'7 ). The principal duties of 
the attorney-general are to represent the crown in 
the courts in aU matters in which public rights are 
in question, to conduct crown prosecutions, and to 
act as the legal adviser of the various departments 
of government. His fiat is necessary in many cases 
bemre proceedings in which the crown may be 
interested are commenced. He may stay proceed- 
ings in a criminal prosecution at his o'wn discretion 
by entering a nolle prosequi on an indictment. He 
performs ^ministrative fnnctions in connection 
with the grant of letters patent for inventions. 
He is almost invariably a member of the House of 


Commons, is appointed to his office- on the adi ice 
of the goveiimient for the time being, and goes cut 
of office on a cliange of government. When the 
office of attoi tiey -general is vacant, the full duties 
of the office devolve upon the solieitoi -general 
Theie ia also an attorney-general of the Dueby 
of Lancaster, who lepresents the crovn in the 
Duchy Court, and an attorney-general and solicitor- 
geneial of the County Palatine of Durliani, who 
exercise like functions in the Chaneeiy Court of 
Duihatn. In most of the crown colonies and in 
all the self-governing colonies the chief law officer 
IS styled the attorney-general 
Under the United States government, the 
attorney-general is one of the seven officials who 
constitute the president’s cabinet. These officers 
are appointed by the president, confirmed by the 
senate, ^d removable at pleasure. The attorney- 
general is the head of the Department of Justice, 
and his duties are to give advice and opinions to 
the president, or any of the heads of the executive 
departments on questions of law arising in their 
respective departments. He argues salts in the 
United States courts when considered necessary, 
provides legal service on behalf of the government 
in the prosecution or defence of suits at law, 
examines titles to lands purchased by the United 
States for public use, and exercises a general 
superintendence over the minor officials of the 
United States courts. Nearly all the states of 
the Union have attorney-generals, whose duties 
coirespond essentially with those of the United 
States attorney-general under the general govern- 
ment. 

Attornment. See Grant. 

Attraction* The mutual action between any 
two bodies is termed stress. When the stress tends 
to separate the bodies, or to prevent their mutual 
^proach, ib is termra a pressure or repulsion, 
when the stress is such that the bodies tend to 
approach each other, it is termed a tension or 
attraction. The words repulsion aud attraction 
are used when the bodies are considered to influence 
each other directly ; but when the action is con- 
sidered to be propagated through an intervening 
medium, the terms pressnie aud tension are used. 
Newton believed that no action could be propa- 
gated except through a medium. Electric and 
magnetic phenomena have been very completely 
accounted for by the action of a medium (see 
Electricity). Attempts to explain gravitation 
by such action have not been so successful. Several 
discussions connecting gravitation with on elec- 
trical structure of matter, or with wave propaga- 
tion through the sether, have been attemjQted. 
Kelvin showed that Cohesion ( q. v.) can be expltwed 
by the Newtonian law of giavitational attraction. 
See Gravitation, Capillarity, Chemistry, 
Magnetism, Relativity. 

Attrek. See Atrek. 

Attribute, in Logic, is used to denote the 
opposite of substance. The latter is considered to 
be self-existent, while the former can only be 
conceived as possessing a dependent existence. 
Attributes are commoiuy said to belong to sub- 
stances. Thus, wisdom, holiness, goodnes^ aud 
ti uth are termed attributes of God, who is hims^ 
regal ded as the substance in which they inhere ; in 
tlie same way, whiteness is an attribute of snow. 

AttwOO^ Thomas, musician, was bom in 
London in 1766, and dnring 1783—87 studied at 
Naples under Cinque and Latilla, at Vienna under 
Mozait. With some other appointments, he held 
that of organist of St Paurs from 1796 till his 
death, 24th March 1838. His works, more tuneful 
than nervous, include two coionation anthems, 
songs, glees, and pianoforte pieces. 
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AttySf Atys» See Ams, Hittites, p. 726. 

Atwood’s Machine) aa instrument for illus- 
trating the relations of time, space, and velocity 
in the motion of a body fallmg undei the action of 
gravity. It was invented by George Atwood or 
Attwood, a matliematician of some eriiineuce, who 
was bom in 1745, educated at Cambridge, became 
fellow and tutor of Trinity College in that univei- 
sity, published a few treatises on Mechanics and 
Engineering, and died in 1807. It is found tliat a 
body falling freely passes (roughly) through 16 feet 
in the first second, 64 feet in the first two seconds, 
144 feet in the first three seconds, and so on. These 
spaces would req^uire a machine of impracticable 
sue to illustrate the relations just mentioned. Or, 
if a conveniently small macliiue were used, the 
times to be observed would be so short that they 
conld not be accurately measured by _ ordinary 
means. The object of Atwood's machine is to 
reduce the scale on which gravity acts without in 
any way altering the nature of its actions. The 
machine consists essentially of a pulley, P (see 
fig. 1 ), moving on its ana with verj'^ little friction, 
witli a fine silk cord passing over it, suatamipg two 
equal cylindrical weights, ^ and g, at its ex- 
tremities. The pulley rests on a square wooden 
pillar, graduated on one side in feet and inches, 
which can be placed in a vertical position by the 
levelling-screwa of the sole on which it stands. Two 
stages, A and B, slide along the pillar, and can be 
fixed at any part of it by means of fixing-screws 
One of these stages. A, has a circular hole cut into 
it, so as to allow the cylinder, p, to pass fieely 
through it ; the other is unbroken, andT inteicepts 
the passage of the weight. A series of smaller 
weights, partly bar-shaped, partly circular, may be 
laced on the cylinders in the way lepresented in 
gs. 2 and 3. A pendulum usually accompanies 
the machine, to beat sec- 
onds of time. The weights 
of the cylinders, j) and g, 
being equal, they have no 
tendency to rise or fall. 

When a bar is placed on 
p, the motion that ensues 
IS due only to the action 
of gravity upon it, so that 
the motion of the whole 
must be proportionately 
slower than when all is 
falling freely. Suppose, 
for instance, that p and g 
are each 7i ounces, and 
that the b^ is 1 ounce, 
the force acting on the 
system — leaving the fric- 
tion and inertia of the 
pulley out of account — 
would be of gravity, or 
tlie whole would move only 
1 foot in the first second, 
instead of 16. By a proper 
adjustment of weights, the 
rate of motion may be 
made as small as we please. 

The various formulee (see 
Kinematics) connecting 
time, speed, and space 
fallen through undei Atwood’s Machine, 
gravity can be experi- 
mentally verified by such an instrument. For 
example, if the weight of be increased by a 
small amount, and ^e space it falls through in 
one second be noted, it is found tbat after two 
seconds it has fallen through four times tbat 
space, and so on. Thus, the space fallen through 
from rest is proportional to the si^uare of the 
time occupied in falling. In practice this law 


would not be directly verified. Allowance has to 
be made for the inertia of the pulley, which is 
also diiven by the weight of the oar, and for the 
effect of fiiction. 

Atzgei'Sdorf, a south-western suburb of Vienna, 
with chemical works, &c. ; pop. (1923) 8765. 

Anbade^ strictly music played at dawn (Fr. 
aube ) — compare Nocturne (q.v.) and Serenade (q.v.). 
The Avhade or Alba of the tionbadours bad its 
German counterpart in the Tagdied of the minne- 
singer. 

AllbagnCj a towu in the French department 
of !^uche&-du-Rh6ne, on the river Huveaune, 104 
miles E. of ^Mai-seilles. The Albania of the Celtic 
Albici, it has a ruined castle, and a monument (1828) 
to the Al)b6 Barthileiuy ; poj). 12,000. 

Anbaine, Droit d’, the right exercised by the 
kingd of France of taking possession of the proper^ 
of any foreigner (aubain) who died in France. It 
was abolished in 1790 and again (after revival by 
Napoleon) in 1819. 

Anbanel, Theodore (1829-86), a Provencal 
playwright and lyric poet, was a printer at Aingnon. 

AllbC} a department in the north-east of Fiance, 
occupying the southern pai’t of the old pinvince of 
Champagne and a small portion of Bui gundy, 
hounded by Marne, Haute-Marne, Yonne, and 
Seine-et-Mame. The eastern part belongs to the 
basin of the river Aube ; the westem to that of 
the Seine. Area, 2300 so. ni. ; pop. (1931)242,696. 
The climate is moist hut healthy. A gieat poition 
of the area is arable land. The north-east is chiefly 
pastoral, and much milk and other daii-y produce is 
sent to Paris ; the south-east is rich in meadowland 
and forest, and produces grain, hemp, rape, hay, 
timber, and wine. Many are employed in hat- 
making, cotton- and wool-spinning, and the pioduo- 
tion of cloth, faience, glass, and paper. The capital 
is Troyes. The river Aube rises near Mont Saule, 
on the plateau of Lanj^es, and flows 140 miles NW. 
by Bar and Arcis to the Seine. 

Anbenas. a town of S£. France, in the depart- 
ment of Ardeche, 38 miles NNE. of A16s. It is 
built ou a height rising 688 feet above the river 
Ardeche, and has a flue old castle, with some good 
16th-century houses.' The town is a great a dk 
emporium, and silk manufacture and tanning ore 
pursued. Pop. 7000. 

Auber, Daniel FRAN 5013 Esprit, composer 
of operas, was bom at Caen in Normandy, 29th 
January 1782, His father, who was a printseUer 
in Paris, sent him to London to acquire a know- 
ledge of bnsinesB. Bat his irresistime passion for 
music obtained the n^erhand, and after a short 
stay he returned to Paiis. Among his earliest 
compositions may be noticed his concertos for the 
violoncello. He now devoted himself to a deeper 
study of music under Cherubini, and wrote a mass 
for four yoicra. His next work, the opera Le 
S^our MUitaire (1813), was coldly received; hut 
the death of his father compelled him to de- 

? end on his profession. In 1819 appealed Le 
'estament et les Billets-dovse, which was also un- 
successful ; hut m La Bsrgire ChSttdaine (1820) 
he laid the foundation of his subsequent fame. 
Though somewhat influenced by Rossini, his work 
has mways a distinctive character. In 1822 he 
became associated with Scribe, who provided him 
subsequently with librettos admirably adapted to 
his music. Most of Auher’a operas correspond to 
Scribe’s comedies of Parisian life. Instead of 
deep natural feelings, they reflect elegant and 
hrilliont French maimers and con vernation ; the 
music is melodious, graceful, entertaining, hut for 
the most j^rt deficient in depth of thought aud 
feelmg. The most notable 01 his operas (nearly 
60 in all) ore La M%Le,tte de Porticif usually 
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known as Masamello (1828), Fra Diavolo (1829), 
Le Domino Koir ( 1837), Les Diamants de la Covr- 
on7ie(1841), Haydie (1847), La Fiancie du Rot de 
Garhe ( 1864), and Rives d' Ataonr (1869 ) He was 
a mernbei of the Institute, director of the Con- 
servatory of Music, and commander of the Legion 
of Honour He died at Paris, 13tli May 1871. 
See Study by Mallierhe ( 1911 ) 

Aiibergiiie. See Egg-Plant. 

Aubervilliers, one of the northern suburbs of 
Pans, with manufactures of cardboard, perfumes, 
isinglass, and chemicals Its fort used to be im- 
poi'tant for the defence of Pans. Pop. (1931) 55,714. 

Anbiguac, Francois Hedelin, Abb^: d’ 
(1604r-76 ), Fi ench anthbr, bom at Paris, wrote four 
tragedies, and published an important Pratique du 
thiAtre ( 1057 ) at the instance of Richelieu. 

Anbign4. See DAubigni?: 

Aubigriiy> ^ lordship m Beni granted to Sir 
John Stewart or Stuart of Damley (c 1365- 
1429), a descendant of Alexander, the High Steward 
of Scotland, foi his services against the English. 
His CTandson, Bernard, the third seigneur, 
played a distinguished part in the campaigns of 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII in Italy, won a 
victory over Gonsalvo di Cordova at Seniinara 
(1495) where also he was defeated (1503). He was 
eixmloyed on missions to Scotland in the intei-est 
of r leuch alliance in 1484 and in 1508. On the second 
occasion he was received with gieat honour; but 
Dunbar’s poem of welcome was soou followed by an 
ele^y, for the conqueror of Naples died in a month 
at Corstorphine. His successor Robert, a son of bis 
couam John, Lord Damley and Earl of Lennox, 
fought in Italy, was made a mai-sbal of France, 
commanded against Charles V. in Provence in 
1526, and died in 1543. The marshal’s great- 
nephew, a younger brother of the Regent Lennox 
((Jueen Mary’s father-in-law), was succeeded by 
his son Esme Stewart, the sixth seigneur, who 
came to Scotland in 1579, dominated his cousin j 
James VI and played an unpopular part in Scottish I 
affairs as Earl (1580) and Duke (1581) of Lennox, 
an agent of the Guises intri^ing for the restora- I 
tion of Mary and the Catholic Church while pro- I 
fessing Piotestantism. The revolution he plotted 
was forestalled by the Raid of Ruthven (q.v.), 
Lennox was diiven out of Scotland, and soon died 
in France (1583). After the death of the sixth 
duke (1672) Louis XIV. bestowed thefief of Auhimy 
( soon made a dukedom ) upon Louise de E^rouMle, 
and Charles II. made her son Duke of Lennox, 
so that the two titles remained associated (see 
Lennox). 

Anbrey* John, antiquary and folklorist, was 
horn at Easton Percy, near Chippenham, in Wilt- 
shire, 12th March 1626, and was educated at 
Malmeshury, under Latimer, Hobbes’s preceptor, at 
Blandford ajammar-school, and at Trinity College, 
Oxford. He entered the Middle Temple in 1646, hut 
was never called to the bar ; in 1652 he succe^ed 
to estates in Wiltshire, Herrfordshire, and Wales, 
but was forced through lawsuits to part with the 
last of them in 1670, and with his books in 1677. 
His last vears were passed, in ‘ danger of arrests,’ 
with Hobbes, Ashmme, and other protectors, till 
in June 1607 he died at Oxford, on his way back 
from London to DraycotL His quaint, credulous 
Miscellanies (1696) was the only work printed in 
his lifetime ; hut he leR a large mass of materials. 
Of these, his Wiltshire and Surrey collections have 
in part been published ; his ‘ Minutes of Lives ’ 
(Hobbes, Milton, Bacon, &c.), given to Antony k 
Wood, firab appeared in 1813 (new ed by A Clark 
in 1898) ; and his Remains of Geniilism. and Juda- 
ism was issued by the folklore Society in 1880. 


Allbrietitl; a genu-s of small puiple-ilov.ered 
Cmcifene, ntitive^ of the mountain-, of Greece, 
Italy, &c , gio«n ui rock-gaidens. Thej resemble 
rock-cre.'5Si (Arabis) in habit. 

Allblirxi) a southern suburb of Sydney ; i-otj- 
19 , 00 U ^ > I i 

Allbniril) Goldsmith's ‘Deserted Vilbige,' m 
comuioiily identihed with Lisaoy iu West Meath, 
which has honowed the name. 

Allblirili the name ot several places in the 
United States. (1) The most important of these 
is in the state of New York, 14.j miles W. by N. of 
Albany The outlet ot Owa>co Lake flow ri through 
the town, fumiahing a watei-power which is em- 
ployed in mills of various kinds, ami m manuiac- 
tnies of agnciiltural machinery on a large scale, 
wool, carpets, non, htiots, and shoes, .'iiiiee 1823 
the state prison has been conducted on the ‘ silent ’ 
or ‘Auburn’ system (see Prisons). Pop. (1870) 
17,225; (1930) 36,652. — (2) A city of Maine, 30 
miles N. of Portland, on the west bank of the Andro- 
scoggin River, by which it is separated from Lewis- 
ton, which wdth it forms a single industrial com* 
munity producing cotton, shoes, artihcial silk, 
blankets, &c. Pop. ( 1930) 18,571. 

AllbllSSOn» a town in tlie French department 
of Creiise, in the rocky gor^e of the Crease, 47 
miles ENE of Limoges, with famous carpet and 
tapestiy works. Pierre d’Aubusson and Jules 
Bandeau wei e natives. Pop. 6000. 

Anbussou, Pierre d’. See DAubusson. 

AucassiUy hero of a 12tli -century Fi encli romance 
which lecords the love of Aucassin, son of the 
Count of Beautaire, for Nicolette, tlie captiv'e 
daughter of the king of Carthage. It has been 
often translated, as by Rourdillon (1SS7), A Lang, 
Gibb, Henry and Thomson, Laurence Houaman. 

Ancll$ tiie capital of the French department 
of Gers, on the river Gers, 39 miles S. of Agen. 
The Augusta Auscorum of the Romans, and the 
ancient capital of Gascouy, it is built on a hill , 
whose summit is crowned by the splendid late-Gothie 
cathedral (1489-1662), rich in stained gloss and 
carved wocdwork. The chief articles of trade are 
woollen and cotton stuffs, aparkling wine, and the 
brandy of Armagnac ; the rearing of horses and 
poultry is also important. Pop. 12,000. 
Auchenia. See Llama. 

AaduLnlecky an Ayrshire town, 12^ miles E. of 
Ayr by rail ; pop- (1931) 3645, The parish contains 
Anchinleck House (locally called ‘Place Affleck’), 
the seat of the Bos well family. Here, beside this 
mansion, Sir Alexander Bosw^ell, sou of Johnson’s 
biographer, established in 1815 the Auchinleck 
Press, for printmg DkISS. and rare works, such as 
the Romance of Sir Tristrem, the Disputation 
between John Knox and the Abbot of Crossragael, 
&C. The Anchinleck Manuscript is a valuable 
collection of romances and other forms of litera- 
ture foi med about 1330 or 1340. It was given by 
Lord Auchinleck to the Advocates’ Library in 1774. 
Bee Boswell. 

AllChterarder, a Perthshire burgh, 12 miles 
SW. of Perth; pop. (1031) 2254, largely employed 
in the woollen manufactnra Glenea^es golf-course 
is close by. Popular opposition to the presentee to 
the chuich of Auchteiarder originated (1834) the 
struggle which ended in the formation of tbe Free 
Church in 1843. 

Auchtermnclity» a small town of Fife, 8 
miles W. by S. of Cnpar, a roiyal burgh since 1517, 
is the scene of the old ludicrous poem of ‘The 
Wife of Auchtermuchty ’ and birthplace of John 
Glas, founder of the Glassites. Pop- (1931) 1252. 

Auckland; the noitliera provincial district of 
New Zealand, includes fully a half of North Island, 
and is about 400 miles long by 200 wide at its 
greatest breadth. The bays of its coast-line afford 
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safe liarboui-age, and its rivers sei’ve as high- 
ways for the produce of the interior. There are 
three almost natnml divisions of this, district: 
the North Peninsula, the East Coast, and the 
W aikato Countiy. The land is chiefly of two kinds 
— a light volcanic loam, and a stifl yellow clay. 
For the most pai't it is broken, with low ranges of 
hills and broad shallow valleys, covered to a great 
extent with dense forests. Great areas of these 
foiests have been cleared in connection with the 
timbei industiy, winch is more important in Auck- 
land than anywhere else in the dominion. The 
principal tree is the Kami pine ; and the digging 
up of the fossil gum of ancient forests of this tree is 
a considerable industry in the north of Auckland 
(see Katjei Pine). Of minerals, gold and coal are 
■worked to some extent ; coppei , tin, and iron also 
exist. The province is rather moi e suited for grazing 
than for cultivation, though root and fodder crops 
are luised for stock-breeding purposes. Daiijnng 
as an industry has become of great impoitance, 
factories and creameries employing large mimbera 
of hands ; Auckland, indeed, is the principal butter- 
producing region of New Zealand. Much New 
Zealand flax is grown and manufactured. Fiiiit 
canning and pre-ierving, fishenea, the mannfaotuie 
of Portland cement, paper-making, and many other 
industries are also steadily progi essing. The exports 
include butter. Kauri gum, timber, wool, fla-Vj 
and gold. The climate is pleasant and healthy, 
and owing to sea-breezes the summer heat is not so 

S eat as in those parts of Australia in the same 
bitnde. Extensive areas of state lands have been 
set aside as reserves for the sake of their scenery 
and for the preservation of the Kami pme. The 
township of Rotorua, on the shores of Rotorua Lake, 
171 miles by roil from Auckland, is the centie of 
the famous hot-lake district, •with its hot spiings, 
cisterns of hot water, and mud geysers. There are 
valnahle springs of acid and sQkaline sulphurous 
waters at Rotorua, Lake Taupo, and elsewhere 
which are much frequented both for drinking and 
batliing. The wonderful pink and white terrace? 
near Torawera Lake were destroyed by a volcanic 
eruption in 1886. The white terrace, which had 
the appearance of a ciystad staircase, glittering 
and stainless, as of ice, was produced by deposits 


of silica from the hm'lim 
its companion, was flusf 


; the pink terrace, 
a pale rose colour. 


Deueved to have been caused by the presence of 
osde of iron. Auckland was the scene of the 
laboiOT of Bishops Selwyn and Patteson. The 
population in 1875 was 79,104; (1881) 99,451: 
(ITOl) 175,860; (1926 ) 424,925 (excluding Maoris). 

Aaekland, the largest city of New Zealand, 
situated in the North Island on a pensinsula about 
6 mUes wide on the Hauraki Gulf. It stands on 
the south side of Waitemata Harbour, one of the 
hnest harbours in New Zealand ; and its splendid 
wharves and Calliope graving-dock oflTer the most 
complete facilities for snipping. Auckland is 1450 
miles from Sydney ; and has regular comm'uni- 
<^tion with ifc aa well as ivith other ports in 
Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere. Itpossesses 
al^so a harbour on the western side of the island in 
iVlannkau, only six miles across. It is surrounded 
by numerons thriving suburbs, with which it is 
connected by railway, steam-ferry, &c. Auckland 
contams a well laid out botanical garden and public 
parks, and shows nunierous public buildings, govem- 
ment ^nse, towu-hall (with a fine organ), exohange, 
pMt-office, custom-house, hanks, hotels, and 
churches. It h^ a university college (a constituent 
wllege of the Umversity of New Zealand), and 
Anglicanand Roman Catholic cathedrals, the note- 
worthy War Memorial Museum (1931), and a Free 
Lihra^ and G^lery. The temperature is 
singularly equable and frre from extremes of heat 


and cold : the mean average shade temneiatuie is 
59 ’6“ ^. The industries include shipbuilcong, su^ai - 
refining, saw-milling, wood-working, meat-pieserv- 
ing, and the making of rope, twine, and pottery. 
Kami gum, butter, timber, gold, wool, and flax aie 
loigely exported, Auckland has connection -with all 
the chief centres of New Zealand by telegiaph aud 
with Sydney by cable. Pop. (1881) 16,675 ; but in- 
cludiog suburban districts, 30,952 ; (1921), with sub- 
urbs, 157,757 ; (1932)218,400. The city was founded 
in 1840, and was named in honom- of Loid Auckland, 
then govemor-geiieial of Indio. It was the capital 
of New Zealand up to 1866. 

Auckland* See Bishop- Auckland. 

Ancklaud, Willlam Eden, Loud, statesman 
and diplomatist, tliird son of Sir Robert Eden, 
Bart., of West Auckland, Durham, was bom in 
1744, educated at Eton and Oxford, and called to 
the bai m 1768. In 1772 he was appomted Under- 
secretary of State, and afterwaids Mled the ofificas 
of Lord of Trade, commissioner to treat with the 
American insurgents, chief secretary to the Irish 
viceroy, nunister-plempotentiaiy to France (con- 
eluding a commercial treaty -with that country, 
1786), ambassador to Spain, ambassador to Hol- 
land, and postmaster-general. In 1788 he was 
raised to the Irish, in 1793 to the British, peerage 
as Baron Auckland. He died May 28, 1814. Be- 
sides Principles of the Penal Law ( 1771 ), we have 
his Journal and Correspondence (4 vols. 1860-62). 
—His son,_ Geoege Eden, Eael of Auckland, 
was bom in 1784, and in 1814 succeeded as Lord 
Auckland. A steadfast supporter of Reform, he 
held two or three oflflces, and m 1835 was appointed 
governor-general of In^a. As such, in 1838, he 
plumed into the unhappy Afghan war, whose suc- 
cessful beginning procured him his earldom. 
Superseded in 1841, he returned to England, and 
dira Jan. 1, 1849. See Life by Trotter (1895). 

Anckland Islands, a group of islands about 
280 miles to the south of New Zealand. The 
largest of them measures 27 miles by 15. It has 
two good Iiarhours, and is covered -with the richest 
vegetation. The Auckland Islands are valuable 
chiefly as a whaling station, hut are not peopled. 
They form part of the Dominion of New Zealand. 

Auction (Lat. a'mtio'). The character of this 
convenient mode of offering property for sale is 
correctly indicated by the name, which means an 
arrangement for increasing the price by exciting 
competition amongst pnrimasers. In the Dutch 
Auction of the ‘Cheap Jack,’ the usual mode of 
proceeding is reversed, the property being offered 
at a higner price than that which the aellei is 
Tvilling to accept, and gradually lowered till a pur- 
chaser is found. ‘ Couditions of Sale,’ or ‘ Articles 
of Roup,’ as they are called in Scotland, constitute 
the ’terms on which the seller offers his property, 
and form an integral part of the contract between 
seller and purchaser. A purchaser, however, is not 
bound by conditions of which he had not either 
actu al or constmctive notice. Generally, con ditlons 
of sale, if exhibited in the auction room, are held 
to have been sufficiently communicated to bidders. 
During the whole time of holding a sale by auction 
there must be a ticket or hoard affixed or suspended 
in a conspicuous place bearing the auctioneer’s name 
and rasidence and now also a copy of the Auctions 
(Bidding Agreements) Act, 1927. The contract is 
completed by the offer or hid on the part of the 
pureliaser, and the acceptance by the seller or his 
representative, which is formally declared by the 
fail of the anctioneer’s or salesman’s hammer, the 
running of a sand-glass, the burning of an inch of 
candle (hence the 'term ‘sale by the candle’), or 
any other means which may have been specified in 
the conditions of sale. A hid, being merely an 
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offer, can be reti acted by the bidder at any time I 
before the auctioneer announces the completion | 
of the sale by the fall of the hainmer or in other 
customaiy niannei. A sale by auction may be 
notified to be subject to a leserved price — in Scot- 
land called an ‘ upset price ’ — and a right to bid may 
be reserved evpiessly oy or on behalf of the seller. 
The Sale of Goods Act, which la applicable to both 
England and Scotland, jirovides (sec. 58) that when 
a sale by auction is not notified to be subject to 
a right to bid on behalf of the seller, it is unlawful 
for the seller to bid himself, or to employ another 
to bid, oi for the auctioneer knowingly to take any 
bid from the seller or a person employed by him 
to bid. Any sale contiavening this mle may be 
tieated as fraudulent by the buyer. Where, under 
the conditions, a sale by auction is subject to a 
reserve price, no contract is concluded, even when, 
the article is knocked down to the highest bidder, 
if the highest bid is lower than the reserve 
price. Under the Auctions Act, 1927, sec. 1, if 
any dealer — i.e. a person who in the normal course 
of his business attends sales by auction for the 
purpose of purchasing goods with a view to reselling 
them — agrees to give or offers any gift or considera- 
tion to another person as an inducement or reuaid 
for abstaining from bidding at a sale by auction, or 
if any person accepts from a dealer any such gift 
or consideration, he is liable to prosecution. Apart 
from the ogreenients made illegal in this Act, it 
would seem that in England an agreement between 
two or more persons not to hid against each other 
at an auction, even if it amounts to what is popu- 
larly termed a ‘knock-out,’ is not unlawful and 
does not invalidate the sale. Sec. 4 ( 1 ) of the Sale 
of Goods Act — reproducing sec. 17 of the Statute of 
Frauds — enacts tnat a eouti-act for the sale of any 
goods of the value of £10 or upwards shall not he 
enforceable by action unless the buyer shall accept 
part of the goods so sold, and actiially receive the 
same, or give something in earnest to bind the 
contract or in part payment, or unless some note or 
memorandum in writing of the contract be made 
and signed by the party to he charged or his agent 
in that behalf. These provisions do not apply to 
Scotland. It is usual to stipulate for a deposit 
varying from 5 to 25 per cent, by the purchaser, 
either with the auctioneer or (in sales of land) with 
the seller’s solicitor. Nearly all sales by order of 
court take place by auction, and the same coume 
is directed by numerous statutes, e.g. the Pawn- 
brokers Act, 1872, and the Summary Juiisdietion 
Act, 1879, with regard to the execution of warrants 
of distress. 

Auction Bridge. See Bridge. 

Auctioneer, the person who conducts an 
Auction (c[.v.). The auctioneer is in a certain sense 
the agent both of seller and purchaser. He is 
impliedly the agent of both the vendor and the 
purchaser to sign the contract or the note or memo- 
randum required by the Law of Propei by Act, 1925, 
sec 40, in case of land, and by the Sale of Goods 
Act, sec. 4, in the case of goods (see Auction). 
His implied agency extends to receiving the de- 
posit, and to receiving the purchase-money on 
sales of p'oods hut not on sales of land. Where 
the auctioneer declines or omits to disclose the 
seller’s name, he is personally liable in damages for 
non-performance of the contract. To the seller, 
again, he is responsible for ordinary skill, assiduity, 
and pimdence. Every auctioneer pays an annual 
duty of £10 to government for hia licence, which 
must he lenewM on the 6th July ; though there 
are certain judicial sales which may be conducted 
by bailiflfe without licence. An auctioneer’s licence 
is personal, and can only he used by the hoWer. 
Hence every member of a firm of auctioneei's must, 


if he hiniaelf sells, have a senaiate licence. A 
special excise licence is required for the sale of 
excisable goods, liut the ordinary licence entitles an 
auctioneer to act also as appraiser. An aaetioneer 
is geneially paid by coinmi'sion on prnceoth after 
deduction of expenses, and this is due e^er v.liere 
the owner makes a private '•ale after an unsncce-'- 
fill exposnie ; for this commission the auctioneer 
has a lien upon tlie price and goods in Ids hands. 
The auctioneer is liaiile for negligence, that is to 
say, for f.ailiire to act with leasonable care, diligence, 
and ability. 

AU'CUba, a genus of Cornace.e (q. v-), of which 
the familiar species is A. japomza, an evergieen 
shrub resembling a laurel, but, as seen in Euiope, 
nsually with pale green leaves curiously mottled 
with yellow. It is dicecioas, and lor long the 
female plant was alone in cultivation m Europe. 
The male, and also the normal green-leaved forms, 
have been introdnced, and many varieties are now 
grown. The scarlet berries are therefore more 
frequently seen now that pollination is possible. 
It has long been largely cultivated as a hardy 



Aucuba japonica. 


mamental shrub, especially in lue subuibs of 
use toivns, a situation for which ib is wel I adapted, 
s It is little liable to suffer injury troni smoke, 
t is often known as the vanegated or Japan 
aurel, but has of course no affinity with any of 
he other plants popularly confused under that 
lame. A. chmensis is from SW. China; A. 
wnalaicn from Sikkim and Ddijiling. 

Aude [Atax\ a nver in the south of France, 
rises in the Pyrenees, not far from Mont ^uis; 
lows for some time parallel to the canal of Lm- 
guedoc ; and falls into the Metliterranean 6 miles 
ENE. of Narbonne, after a course of 130 miles. 

Ande, a maritime department in the south of 
France. It comprises some old ‘ counties which 
formerly constituted a portion of 
Languedoc. Area, 2448 sq. m. ; pop. ( 1931 ) 29^880. 
The southern part is occupied by spurn of the Pyre- 
nees. attaming 4037 feet m tliePecU de Bugaracb ; 
but the greater portion belongs to the valley of the 
lower Aude, and is hounded to the north by onsets 
of the Cevennes (4018 feet). The coast is flat, 
no bays or roadsteads, but several lagoons. The 
climate is warm, but variable. The mountj^s are 
composed of granite, while the soil of the plains m 
chiefly calcareous, and about the coast-— where salt 
and soda ore procured— is extremely fertue, pro- 
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ducing cereaJa, olives, fruits, and -wines. Ande is 
rich in iron and mineral springs, but the coal-mines 
have been generally abandoned. Wild aTnunala are 
found, and game of all sorts is plentiful, -while the 
coast abounds in fish. The -woollen and silk manu- 
fac-tores are of considerable value. There is like- 
wise a considerable export of cereals and of honey. 
The chief to-vvn is Carcassonne (q.v.). 

Andebert, Jean Baptiste, a French naturalist 
and artist, was bom in 1759 at Rochefort, and at 
ParLs attained eminence as a minia-ture-painter. 
In 1800 he published a splendid illnstrated volume 
on the monkeys and lemurs, the Bistoire Naturdle 
des Sinaes, a large folio, -with coloured plates re- 
markable alike for their truth and beauty, and in 
w'hose production he introduced great improve- 
ments m the art of colour-pnnting in oil. He 
subsequently prepared a suuilar work on the 
hummiug-birds (1802), and another on the birds of 
paiadise (1803), which weie both completed and 
published after his death in ISOO. 

Andenarde. See Oudenarde. 

AndeiiShaWy an urban district of Lancashire, 
bet weeu Manchester and Ashton -under -Lyne, with 
cotton and engineeiing works ; pop, (1931) 8^1. 

Audli. See OuDH. 

Audiometer is a special application of the 
Telephone (q.v ) for measuring mmute difierences 
in the, power of hearing. 

Audita Querela is a form of action which 
lies for a defendant to recall or prev'ent an execu- 
tion, who has grounds to show that such execution 
ought not to issue against him, or on account of 
some naatter occurrine after judgment amounting 
to a discharge, which could not have been and 
cannot be taken advantage of otherwise It is a 
remedial process, equitable in its nature, based 
upon facts, and not upon the erroneous judgment 
or acta Of the court, in which damages may be 
recovered if execution was improperly issued. In 
tlie^ United States, it has in some states been 
entirely superseded bj relief granted upon motion, 
while in other states it is recognised by statute and 
of frequent use The writ of Audita Querela does 
not lie against the government 

Auditor, the name given to those who ore 
appointed to examine accounts on behalf either of 
the government, of courts of law, of corporatious, 
or of private persons. An auditor is usuaUy, 
hut not always, a professional accountant, ms 
duties are -to "see that ail payments and receipts 
in the accounts submitted to him are instruct?^ 
by vouchers, or otherwise proved, that the accounts 
and books are properly kept and stated, and either 
to certify their accur^y, or point out any error 
he may discover. All limited companies must have 
their accounts certihed by an auditor appointed by 
the shareholdei-5. See ACCOUNTANT. 

Auditor of the Court, in Scotland, is an 
officer whose duties, like those of taxing master 
in England, consist of taxing the costs of suits 
in winch expenses are found due, a remit being 
made to him for that purpose by the presiding 
judge. 

Audit-office. — In 1785 public auditors were 
appointed under the title of ‘ Commissionei'B for 
Auditing the Public Accounts ; ’ and the patents of 
the two auditors of the imprests of the Admiralty 
were vacated, the sum of £7090 per annum belug 
made payable to each of them for life. Many sub- 
sequent statutes have been passed for the purpose 
of extending and defining the duties of these com- 
missioners, and regulating the hnsinesB of the 
audit-office. In 1866 an act was passed * to consoli- 
date the powers and duties of the comptroller of 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer and of the Commissioners 


for Auditing the Pubho Accounts, and to unite in 
one department the sepaiate establishments under 
them.’ That department now consists of a comp- 
troller and auditor-general, undei -whom are a staff 
of directors and deputy directors of audit and a 
large number of senior and othei auditors. The 
Audit Department may caU on all keepers of public 
accounts -to account for moneys oi stoies entrusted 
to them, and examine the accounts of Army and 
Navy, Land Eovenue, &:c. 

AndJej} an mhan district of Staffordshire, 4 
miles NW. of Newcostle-niider-Lyme, with coal 
and iron mines and iron works ; pop. (1931) 13,621. 

Andley^ Sir James, one of the original knights 
■of the Order of the (jorter, founded in 1344 by 
Edward III , m 1350 fought in the sea-fight of 
Slnys, and in 1354 attended Edward the Black 
Prince to France. He shoived such bravery at 
the battle of Poitiers that the Prince declared him 
to he the bravest knight on his side, and conferred 
on him an annual revenue of 500 maiks, which 
Audley immediately gave up to his four squires 
Hearing of this act of generosity, the Piince con- 
ferred on Mm a further pension of 600 marks. 
Audley, in 1362, was governor of Aquitame ; m 
1369, great seneschal of Poitou. He took part in 
the capture of La-Roche-sur-Yon in the same 
year, and died a few months after at Fon-tenay-le- 
Comte. 

Audley End. See Saffron Walden. 

Aiidonin. Jean Victor, naturalist, was bom 
at Paris, 27lii April 1797, and studied medicine 
and the natural sciences. Installed m 1833 as 
professor of Entomology at the Jardin des Plantes, 
he made special studies on the mnscardine (a 
silkworm ^ease), the parasite infesting the 
vine, and other insect peats. He wrote on these 
(1842) and on the natural history of the French 
coasts ( 1830), and died 9th November 1841. 

Au^lgi^to^^MOND (1842-1901), bom at Lyons, 
them comic operas, the best 

^ ?ood harbours Mogol ( 1876 ), La Mascotte 
(IsSm (1890), s^ALaPoupie (1896). 

Audrail; Gerard, French engraver, -was bom 
at Lyons in 1640, and after three years at Rome, 
where he acquired a hi^ reputa-fcion by his engrav- 
ing of Pope Clement DC., was recalled to France 
W Colbert, and appointed engraver to Louis XIV. 
Here he engraved the works of Lebrun, Ulustrating 
the battles of Alexander, and many pointings by 
Raphael, Titian, Domenichino, Poussin, and others. 
He died at Paris in 1703. His nephews, Benoit 
(1661-1721) and Jean (1667-1766), were also 
engravers. 

Audu1>Oll. John James, American ornitholo- 
gist, renowned particularly for his hii'd paintings, 
was bom 26th Apiil 1786, at Lea (layes, Santo 
Domingo, where his father, a French mariner of 
Nantes, lately in the naval service of the United 
States, for some years possessed con sidei able pro- 
perty and interests. From his mother, a French 
creole (who died while he was an infaut), he took 
the name of Jean Rabin, and in big sixteenth year 
—now, as an adopted son, resident in France wdth 
his father and the latter’s French -wife — ^leceived 
the baptismal name of Jean Jacques Fougfere 
Audubon. His father having taken up duties 
in the French navy, it was chiefly thiough his 
adopted mothei'’s indulgence -that yo-ung Audubon 
WM enabled to gratify his taste as a naturalist. 
His father undertook to educate him for the 
army or navy j but music, draw'ing ( in which 
subject he had some tuition from Da-vid), and the 
collection of natural his-tory specimens usurped the 
attention t^t should have been given to mathe- 
matica, until finally the lad was sent to America 
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to occupy ‘Mill Grove,’ a pioperty near Philadelphia, 
■which hi3 father had proiou-^ly umchoaed. Here 
he lived for a time, interesting himself more and 
more in the study and depiction of biids ; but after 
sojourns m Fmnce and. New York, he associated 
■with a Eiench friend, Rozier, and migiated ( 1807) 
to Louisville, Kentucky, -where they embaiked upon 
a tiading venture, Audubon, howeiei, spending 
his time piincinally away on expeditions with the 
neighbouiing planters hunting biids, while Rozier 
‘stuck to the counter.’ In 1808 he married Miss 
Lucy Bakewell, the daughter of a fai mer ■who had 
been a neighbour at ‘ Mill Grove.’ The business of 
Audubon and Rozier, conducted as it was, naturally 
pi'oved unpiofi table, and tbe firm removed fiist to 
Henderson, Kentucky, and next to Ste Genevieve, 
Missoun, wheie Andubon sold his interest to his 
partner and returned to Henderson (1811). A 
succession of business misadventures speedily swept 
away all his funds, and he returned to Louisville, 
and engaged in drawing portraits, whereby (here 
and_ subsequently in Cincinnati) he supported his 
family for a while. In 1820, however, he left Cin- 
cinnati, -withonfa a dollar, on an excursion down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, stopping at the 
principal to-vras and draMing portraits, and adding 
at ev ery available opportunity to his all eady 
■wonderful collection of coloureti designs of birds. 
After a precaiious existence of this soit for some 
three years, Audubon visited the cities of the 
Atlantic coast with the view of publishing his 
works ; hut meeting with little encoinagement, he 
1 etumed to Louisiana, and taimht classes in danc- 
ing. Encouraged and assiatea by his wife, who 
was making a living as a teacher, he embarked for 
Europe in 1826, where he was received Arith great 
kindness by the leading scientists. Public exhibi- 
tions of his drawings in Liverpool and Edinburgh 
proved successful, and in 1827 he issued the pios- 
pectus and the first parts of his great "work, Tht 
jBirds of America (87 parts; 1827-38), which, -when 
completed, embraced colouied figures (natural size) 
of 1065 birds of 489 supposedly disrinct species. 
He canvassed the British toTi'ns^ for subscribers, 
meanwiiile painting and selling pictures to defray 
his cm lent expenses, and in 1828 visited Paris, 
where his wmik received the l^hest encomiums, 
particulaily from Cuvier. ffis Ornithological 
Biogi aphy ( 5 vols. ) was published in Edinburgh in 
1831-39. In the meantime Audubon, ably assisted 
in bis gi-eat endeavours by his -wife and two sons, 
crossed and recrossed the Atlantic several times, 
and carried out numerous exploring voyages in 
Elorida, Maine, New Bruns-wick, Labrador, Texas, 
and elsewhere. In 1845-46 appeared the two 
volumes of plates of his Vimparaua Quadrupeda of 
North America, in which John Bachmann colla- 
borated ; the three volumes of text appeared during 
the ensuing decade. In 1839 he settled in New 
York city, purchasing land on tbe Hudson a year 
or two later and there building a house In 1843 
he visited the Upper Mbasouri and Yellowstone 
rivers. He died 27ui January 1851. 

Robert Buchanan’s of Audubon (1868), a -work of 
a somewhat ounous history, -was compile from materials 
supplied by Audubon’s -widow, who issued a sligh'tly 
revised version in 1869 l More important see Audubon 
and his Journals (2 vols. New York, 1898) by the natural- 
ist’s Krand-daughter, Maria R. Audubon, and Audubon 
the Naturalist (1917) by R. H. Herrick, ■the latter work 
containing a gi^t deal of new matter and foil biblio- 
graphical de-tails. 

Aa6« a> form of the same -word for water that 
appears in Old English as da and in Latin as a^ua, 
is nsed in north-west Gernia^ for a river (it is 
the name of several rivers in. Hanover), and so for 
fertile lueadowland, such as the Goldene Aue — see 
Saxont (Prussian), Kyffhausee. 


Alie» a town of Sa.xony in the Erz;iefjiige. at 
the confluence of the Schwarzwa£=er witb the ilulde, 
14 miles SE. of Zvickau, has technical scliooli 
and manufactures of machinerv, tiuplate, German 
silver, lace, &c. Pop. (1925) 2i,2&6. 

Aue« Hartmann ton. See H4rtaiann yon 
Aue. 

Anenbrugfger tou Anenbrng, Ltoi old, 
an Austrian physicidji, bora at Graz in 1722, 

E ractised at the Spanish hospital in Vienna, where 
e died, in 1809 As earlv as 1754 he had dts- 
covered the method of investigating internal 
diseases which afterwards made him famous; but 
not until after seven yearr of experiments and 
verification did he puhlisli his treati-e. entitl^ 
Tnventum novum ex percussione thoracis kuhiani 
intemi pectoins morbos detegendi (Vienna, 1761). 
See Percussion. 

Anerbach, a town of Vogtland m Saxony, 12 
miles E. of Plauen, manufactures embioidery, 
curtains, carpets, &c. ; pop. (1925) 19,408 

Auerbachf Berthold, German novelist, -was 
bom, of Jewish parentage, at Nordstetten, in the 
Wurttemherg Block Forest, 28 th February 1812. 
He received ms education at the Talmud school of 
Hechingen, at Carlsruhe, at Stuttgart gjTiiBasiiim, 
and at the universities of Tubingen, Munich, and 
Heidelberg, in 1836 suffering several montlis' im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Hohenasperg as a 
member of the students' Burschenschaft. He had 
been destined for the synagogue, hut had early 
abandoned theology for law. then law for history 
and philosophy — the philosophy, above all, of tlie 
great thinker of his race, Spino^ A biographical 
romance, based on ^inoza's life, succeeded in 1837 
his earhest work, Jjas Judentum 'und die neiieste 
Litteratur (1836), and itself was followed by a 
translation of Spinoza’s works (5 vols 1841). *" In 
the first series of his Sehxoarzicalder Dorfgeschich- 
ten (1843), on which his fame chiefly rests, he 
gives charming pictures of Black Forest life, 
thongh his peasants too often are peasant Spino- 
zas. The longer stories — Barfimde (1856), Joseph 
till Sehnee ( 1861 ), and Edelweiss ( 1861 ) — are goM, 
but not so good ; and the three-volume didactic 
romances of the third and last period of his literary 
career, though clever of course, are tedious to a 
degree. These were Auf der Hoke (1865). Das 
Landhaus am Bhein JValdfried (1874), &c. 

— ‘philosophical novels, in ■which,’ m his own 
■words, he ‘ undertook to treat problems of specu- 
lative ethics, and dealt not so much -with events 
a.Tirl actual conflicts m life as -with conversations 
n.nfl the nnfoldmg of definite objects of thought.’ 
Many of Auerbach's -works, which in German fill 
nearly 40 volumes, have been translated, not over 
-well, into English. After a restless life, passed at 
Frankfort', Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, &c., he died 
at Cannes, 8th February 18^ See hooks on him 
by Eduard Lasker (1882) and Bettelheini (1904), 
and two volumes of his Correspondence (1884). 

Auerbaebs Keller, a wine-cellar in Leipzig, 
part of Auerbachs Hof, a house built by Heiuiicb 
Auerbach (1482-1542), professor of medicine at 
Leipzig. Its early association -with the Faust 
story ( depicted in its old wall paintings ) made it 
a favourite tavern, especially after Goethe laid a 
scene of his play thera 

Anerspers;, .Anton Alexander, Grae von, 
German poet, was horn at Laibach, April 11, 1S06. 
Descended from an ancient Swahian family -which, 
in the 11th century, had settled and acquired large 
estates in Canuola, he took a prominent position 
in the diet of that province (1861-67). In 1861 be 
was chosen a life-member of the upper house of the 
I Austrian Reichsrat; and he died at Graz, 12th 
I September 1876. He was always distinguished by 
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his LiberalisTn and his nltra-German sympathiefi ; 
but he is best known, under the oiom de gmrre of 
A.nastasins Gmn, as one of the German epic and 
lyrical poets, among whom he holds a high rank, 
excelling most in humorous subjects and political 
satires. Hia collected worts fill 7 vols. (1877). 
See the Life of iuni by Radicz (2 vole 1876-78). 

Auerstedt, a village in the Pnissian province 
of .Saxony, 10 miles W. of Naumbiug. It la 
famous for the great victory (October 14, 1806) of 
the French, under Davout, over the Prussians under 
Duke C'haiJes of Brunswick. The Piussians (fully 
48,000) lost nearly half their men, the Fiencn 
(30,000) only 7000. Napoleon, who had, on the 
same dav, gamed the victory of Jena (q.v. ), made , 
Davout i)uke of Auerstedt. 

Auer von Welsl>ach, Kabl ( 1858-1929 ), i 
chemist, bom at Vienna, sepaiated didymium mto 
neodymium and praseodymium, and made other 
researches in the rare eaitns leading to his invention 
of the incandescent gas-mantle and of the osmium 
electric lamp. See Gas, ( Heating and Lighting 
BY), p. 110 ; Electric Light, p. 285. 

Anfidena (mod. Alfidena), an ancient Samnite 
city, whose remaias — cyclopeau walls and ni^y 
hnndreda of tomba~lie on the Songro, 15 nfilea N W. 
of Isemia. 

Anfkl&nuisr ( Ger. ‘enlightenment ’), an 18th- 
centnry movement, stimulated by Locke and 
Newton, in the direction of liberating thought 
from prejudice, tradition, and authority by the help 
of reason and the critical scientific spirit. The 
Deists and Encyclopaedists, Hume, Voltaire, and 
Leasing, exemplify its manifestations. 

Anfreclif:, Theodor, philolog^t, bom 7th 
January 1822 at Leschiiitz in I^per Silesia. 
After studying at Berlin under %pp, Bockh, 
and Lachroana, he settled there in 1850, and 
devoted himself to Sanskrit and the old German 
tongnea To this time of his Me also belongs 
his collaboration with Kirchhoff in the pnhK- 
cafcion of Umhrische Sprachden^ialer (2 vols. 
Berlin, 1849-51 ), an epoch-making work m the 
comparative study of the languaMs of ancient 
Italy ; as well as the founding of the weU-known 
Zeitschrij^ fiir verglekh&nM Sprachforschung 
(1852), in the editing of which he assisted A. 
Kuhn for some time. In 1852 he repaired to 
Oxford, where he helped Max Muller in his 
edition of the Higveda, and was appointed to a 
place in the Bodleian Libraxy, the fmit of which 
was his excellent Gatalogus axltcum Sanscritorum 
hihliothoxB BodleiaruB Oxondensis (1864). In 1862 
he hecame professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at Edinburgh, and in 1876 resigned this 
chair for one at Bonn, which he resigned in 1889. 
He died in May 1907. We owe to mm scholarly 
editions of several classical Sanskrit works, the 
most important his Bigveda (2nd ed. 1877). 

Auge'as, or Augeias, son of Phorhas or of 
Helios (the sun), king of the Epeans in His. He 
had 3000 head of oxen in his stables, which had 
not been cleaned out for thirty yeaxa Hercules 
was commissioned by Eurystheiis to cleanse the 
Augean stables in one day, and was promised as 
payment a tenth part of the oxen. He accom- 
pMhed the task by taming the coarses of the 
rivers Penens and Alphens thronjgh the stables. 
Angeas now refused to pay the stipulated wages, 
whereupon Hercules killed kim. 

Angereau, Pierre Francois Charles, Duke 
of Castighone, marshal and peer of France, one of 
the brilliant and intrepid of that band of 
gmieral officers whom Napoleon gathered around 
himself, was the son of a Paris fniiteier, and 
was horn in 1767. After seivin^ in the Fiencb, 
Hussion, Prussian, and Neapolitan armies, he 


settled in Naples as a fencing-mastei in 1787. In 
1792 he volunteered into the Fi each revolutionary 
army, and in less than three years was niade a 
general of division. In 1795 he accompanied the 
aimy to Italy, where he gieably distinguished him- 
j self, gaining glory in the battles of Lodi, Castig- 
1 lione (in 1796, from which he afterwards received 
his title), and Roveredo. At Paiis, in 1797, he 
carried through the coup d'etat of the 4th Sep- 
tember, and he soon became a supporter of Napoleon. 
In 1801 he received the command of the array in 
Holland. In 1804 he was made a maishal; com- 
manded a wing at Jena and at Eylau ; was govemor 
at Berlin, and fought at Leipzig in 1813. He died 
in 1816 

AusbrabiCS Falls* on the Oi ange River, in 
the Cape of Good Hope about 20 miles from the 
frontier of South-west Africa The nver plunges 
over 450 feet into a rocky chasm The falls, dis- 
covered by Geoige Thompson in 1824, were named 
by him the ‘ Cataract of King Geoige ’ 

Angfirlm. See Aghrim. 

Angler, Guillaume Victor Emile, a French 
dramatist, was bom at Valence, September 17, 
1820, and was educated as a lawyer. In 1844 he 
composed a drama in verse, Let Cigue, which was 
played at the Od^n with success. Other dramas 
ui verse ore Gcthnellc (1849), Diane (1862), La 
Jeunesse (1858 ), and Paul Forestier ( 1868 ). Origia- 
ally criticised as a leader of the ‘ school of good 
sense,’ he ultimately dealt nnsparingly with the 
vicious tendencies of modem Me, though never 
forsaking the idehlist standpoint. His later dramas 
ore mosmy in prose, and may be said to belong to 
the comeay oi intrigue. Notable works are^ Le 
Manage d^Olympe (lo65)j Le Gendre de M. Poii'ier 
(185D, written m partnei-ship with Jules Sandeau; 
Les Lionnes Pauvres (1868) ; Les BffronUs (1861) ; 
Le Ftls de Giboyer (1862) ; Maitre GvdHn (1869); 
Lea FourchambauU (1874). In_ 1868 he became a 
member of the Academy, and in 1868 Commander 
of the Legion of Honour. He died 26th October 
1889. His TMAtre complet fills 7 vols. (1876-90). 

See monc^aphs by Pailleron (1889), Parigot (1890), 
{lorollot (1901), and H. Gaillard de ChampriB, Bmile 
Augier et la Comidie Sociale (1910). 

Anglte (Gr. a^ige, ‘ hrillianoy ’ ), one of the 
Pyroxene group of minerals, is very nearly allied 
to Hornblende (q.v.), Augite consists of 47-56 
ei cent, of silica, 20-25 per cent, of lime, and 12- 
9 per cent, of magnesia, the magnesia sometimes 
giving place in whole or in part to protoxide^ of iion, 
and some varieties containing a little alumina, or a 
little protoxide of manganese. Its specific gravity 
is 3'196-3’525. It is little affected by acids, or not 
at all. It is usually of a greenish colour, often 
nearly black. It crystallises in six or eigbt-sided 
prisms, variously modified. It is an essential com- 



a. Common Augite ; 6, Green Augite. 


B it of several igneous rocks, particularly of 
t (q.v.) and its varieties, and it occurs as w 
accessory constituent in a great many more. It is, 
in fact, as a rock-constituent that aumte derives 
its importance as a mineral species. It is rarely 
associated with quartz, in which respect it differs 
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from hornblende, but very often with Libiadoiite, 
olivine, nepheline, and leucite. Fluoiine, which 
is geneially pieaent in small quantity in horn- 
blende, has never been detected in aiigite. The 
form of the ciystals is also diffeient in the two 
minerals, as well as then cleavage In augite the 
cleavage-planes intersect neaily at right angles ; 
in hornblende the angles aie 30' and 55° 30'. 
Rose of Berlin endeavoured to show that the differ- 
ence between augite and homblende arises only 
from the diffeient cii cumstances in which crystal- 
lisation has taken place, and that augite is the 
pioduction of a comparatively rapid, and hom- 
olende of a compaiatively slow, cooling. His views 
have been snppoited by experiments, and by a 
compaiison of augite with certain crystalline sub- 
stances occurring among the scorite of foandiies — 
Dioxide, Sahhte, and Coccohte aie vaiieties of 
augite. — Diallage (q v.) and Hyperstheiie (q.v.) are 
very nearly allied to it. 

Allgrinniy the Latin name of En (q.v.]. 

Angwent; in Indo-Geimanic grammar, a vowel 
prefixed to the historic tenses in the indicative 
mood. It survived in Sanskrit as a-, and in Greek 
as e-, which contracted with a following vowel. 

Angmentatloily in Heraldry, an additional 
charge in a coat-of-amis bestowed hy the soveieign 
as a mark of honour. Augmentations have gener- 
ally been granted to he home on a canton, on an 
escutcheon eii surtont^ oi on a chief. The bearings 
on the chiefs of augmentation bestowed on the mili- 
tary and naval heroes of England in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century aie for the moat part so 
confused and unarmorial that an intelligible de- 
scription of them can scaicely be given in heraldic 
language. 

Augmentation) in Music, is the leproduction 
of a melody, or pnncipal subject of a composition, 
in the coarse of the progress of the piece, in notes 
of greater length than those notes in which the 
melody is first introdnced. The tempo remains 
unaltered. Augmentation is of great Importance 
in the treatment of the subjects, or themes, 
especially for fugues, and when cleverly used pro- 
duces great effects. 

Angmentation* In England, when the property 
of the religious houses was forfeited to the Crown 
by statute in the reign of Henry VIIL, a court, 
known as the ‘ Court of Augmeutations,^ was set 
up for the purpose of securing tine and just pay- 
ment to the king out of the revenues of that pro- 
perty. In Scots law the tenn ‘ augmentation * 
denotes a process in the Teind Court, raised hy the 
minister of a parish for the purpose of obtaining 
an inciease of stipend The former law relating 
to augmentation of stipend has now, under the 
Church of Scotland (Pioperty and Endowments) 
Act, 1925, and subject to the provisions in that 
act, ceased to have effect. See Stipekd, Teinds. 

Angshnrgj an historic city of Bavaria, capital 
of the district of Swabia, is situated at the function 
of the rivers Wertach and Lech, 37 miles W NW. of 
Munich. Augsburg lias numerous fine Renaissance 
and Baroque Duildmga, and the Maximilianstrasse 
is adorned with three bronze fountains ( 1593-1 6(^ ). 
The principal edifices are the Renaissance town- 
house (1620), with its splendid ‘ Golden Hall’ ; the 
Perlach Tower (11th century) ; the former episcopal 
palace, where, on 25th June 1630, the Protest^t 
princes presented the Augsburg Confession (q.v.) 
to Charles V. ; the grand md Fngger mansion ; the 
Fugger and Maximilian museums ; the interesting 
‘Three Moors’ hostelry; the ait- gallery, with 
Holbeins and Burgkmaii's; and the Gothicised 
Romanesque cathedral (994-1421), wdth its bronze 
doors and early glass -paintings. "The old fortifica- 
tions have been tnmed into promenades. The in- 



dustry of Au'^'-^burg is onte more vicoroiis. Cot- 
ton IS now the staple m.innfaf tme ; and rhe.e 
are large factone-* for linpH', woollen-, pa- 
artificial silk, and machinerj, also foun-IrlH-, 
biewenes, dye-works, arifl chemical -work? The 
gold and silver wares retain their ancient reputa- 
tion ; and printing, lithograxihy, and boolcselling 
have taken a new start, though tiie well known 
Allq^Meine Zcitnnfj (179S) was in 1SS2 transferred 
to Munich. Banking and stock-jobbing are exten- 
sively earned on ; and Augsbnrg is still tlie em- 
porium of the trade v. ith Italy and southern 
Geiniany, being the centre of a ^vstom of rail wavs 
that connect it with Numberg, Leipzig, Switzer- 
land, Munich, (See. Pop. (1871) 51,270; (1925) 
165,522, mostly Roman Catholics 

The fonndarion of Augsburg wa.« the ‘colony 
planted by the Emperor Anguatus, 12 B.c., after 
the conquest of the Vindehei, probably on the 
site of a former city of that people. It vvas call^ 
Avgusta Tindeliconm, and hence the present 
name. It became the capital of the province of 
Rhffitia, was laid waste by the Huns in the 
6th century, and came next under the dominion 
of the Frankish kings. In the war of Charle- 
magne with ThassOo of j^raria, it was again 
destroyed (788) After the division of Charle- 
magne's empire, it came under the Duke of Swabia; 
but havTng Mcome alreadv rich hy commerce, was 
able to purchase gradually many privileges, and 
finally became in 1276 a free city of the empire. It 
now rose to greater consequence than ever, and had 
reached the summit of its prosperity by the latter 
half of the 14th century. In 1368 its aristocratic 
government was set aside for a democratic, which 
lasted tUl 1548, when the aristocracy, favoured by 
Charles V , regained the ascendency. Augsburg 
contmued in great eminence for its commerce, 
manufactures, and art, till the war betw een Charles 
Y and the Protestant league of Schmalkald (1546) 
Along with Niimberg it foniied the emporium of 
the trade between Northern Europe and the south, 
and its merebants were minces whose ships were in 
all seas (see Fugger, Welseb). It was also the 
centre of German art as represented by the Hol- 
beins, Burgkmair, Altdorfer, and others. Many 
diets of the empire were held in Augabnig, and the 
1 eadin g events of th e Ref omiat ion are associated with 
its name, os the Diet of Augsbnrg (1530), the Inteiini 
of Augsbnrg (1548), and the ‘ Pieligious Peace ’ of 
Augsburg (loM) by which the Protestants secured 
the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges 
(see Reformation ). The discovery of the road to 
India by the Cape, and of America, turned the com- 
merce of tlie world into new channels, and dried np 
the sources of Augsburg s prosperity. It ceased to be 
a free city on the abolition of the German empire, 
and was token possession of by Bavaria in 1805. 

Augsbnrg Confession) the chief standard 
of faith in the Lutheran Church, With a view 
to an amicable arrangement of the relimons 
™lit that had existed in (^rmany since 1517, 
(jharles V., as protector of the church, had con- 


burg, 8th April 1530, and had required from tke 
Protestants a short ^atemeut of ihe doctrines in 
which they departed from the Catholic Church- 
In March, therefore, the Elector, John of Saxony, 
called on his Wittenberg theolosians, with Luther 
at their head, to draw articles of faith, to lay 
b^ore him at Torgan. The commissioned doctors 
took as a basis, in so far as pure doctrine was wn- 
cemed, articles that had been agreed to the previous 
year at conferences held at Marburg and Schwahach, 
in the form of r^olutions of the Lutheran lefomera 
of Germany agai^t the doctrines of ZwmglL 


These doctnnal axtides, suj 
piactdcaL part newly addec 


lemeuted, and with a 
were laid before the 
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Elector at Torgan. Melanclithoii then, taking as a 
fonndation the Torgan articles, began at Augs- 
bnig in May, and, "witli tbe advice of various 
Protestant theologians, as "well as princes and other 
secular authorities, composed the document which 
he first called an Apologj^ but which in the diet 
itself took the name of the Augsburg Confession. 
Luther was not present m Augsburg, being then 
under the ban of the empire, but his advice ivas 
had recourse to in its composition. The Torgan 
articles were m German ; the Confession was both 
in German and Latm ; and Melanchthon laboured 
incessantly at its improvement till it was presented 
to the emperor, June 25. In composing the docu- 
ment, Melanchthon sought to maintain a spirit of 
forbearance and conciliation, as w’ell as to secure 
the utmost brevity and simplicity. The aim of the 
Confession was to ^ve a collected idew of the belief 
of the Lutheran Protestants, to lay a foundation 
for measures of reconciliation. The Protestant 
doctrines were stated in a form as near that of tbe 
Catholic views as possible, and their ^cement 
with the church fathers carefully empha^ed. 

The first part of the Confession contains twentv- 
one articles of faith and doctrine : 1. Of God; 2. Of 
Original Sin ; 3. Of the Son of God ; 4. Of Justifi- 
cation ; 5. Of Preaching ; 6. Of New Obedience ; 
7 and 8. Of the Chnrch ; 9. Of Baptism ; 10. Of the 
Lord’s Supper; 11. Of Confession; 12. Of Penance; 
13. Of the Use of Sacraments ; 14. Of Church 
Government; 15. Of Chnrch Order ; 16. Of Secular 
Government; 17. Of Christ’s Second Coming to 
Judgment ; IS. Of Pree Will ; 19. Of the Cause of 
Sin ; 20. Of Farth and Good Works ; 21. Of the 
Worship of Saints. The second and more practical 
part, which is carried out at greater len^h, con- 
tains seven articles on disputed points : 22. On the 
Sacrament in Two Bonds ; 23. Of the Marriage of 
Priests ; 24. Of the Mass ; 25 Of Confession ; 26. 
Of Distinctions of Meat; 27. Of Conventual Vows; 
28. Of the Authority of Bishops. 

This document, signed by seven Protestant princes 
and two free cities, was read before the emperor and 
the diet, 25th June 1530. Melanchthon , not looking 
upon the Confusion as binding, began shortly after 
to meJ^e some alterations in i^ expression ; at last, 
in 1540, he published a Latin emtion [Confessto 
Vanata) in which there were important changes 
and additions. This was especially the case with 
the article on the Lord’s Supper, in which, with a 
view to conciliation, he endeavoured to unite the 
views of the Lutherans and Calvinists. This gave 
nse subsequently to much controversy ; orthodox 
Lutheranism repudiated the alterations of Melauch- 
thon, and long continned to subject his memory to 
great abuse ; though it is clear that Melanchthon 
and his adherents contemplated no substantial de- 
parture in doctrine from the original Confession. 
It is not certain that the form m the Confession 
found in the Lutheran standards is identical with 
the unaltered Angshurg Confession, as the two 
original documents — German and Latm — ^laid before 
the diet have been lost. The chief distinction be- 
tween the orthodox Lutherans and the reformed 
churches of Germany has all along been adherence 
to the ‘ unaltered ’ or to the ‘ altered ' Confession. 
It was even a matter of controversy whether the 
‘reformed’ were entitled to the lights secnred to 
the Protestants by tlie Religious Peace of Augsburg, 
concluded in 1556, on the ground of the ‘un^tered’ 
Confession ; and few modem German Piot^tants, 
save a minority of the ‘ Confessional ’ Lutherans, 
would claim it as a statement of their faith. 

There are books on the ' Angostana ’ by Rndelbach. 
(IBabPhtt (1868).Zockler (18f0), and £olde (1896); 
and aee the article m the Hauok-Herzog MiayldovadM 
(189&-1910) and Kostlin’s life of Luther. 

Interim. See Lntekim. 


Anburies and Anspices, the observation 
and mterpretation of omens as a means of 
obtaining Knowledge of secret or future things. 
The general doctrme of the interpretation of divme 
revelation is called DiviTuition (q.v. ), and this 
more general term includes both artificial dl^’ina- 
tion by prodigies, lightning, astrology, lots, obser- 
vation of the flight or fee^g of birds, and the 
appearance of the entrails of animals or hamspica- 
tmn, as well as natural divination through dreams 
and prophetic oracles. There was no natural 
diidnation among the Romans — ^they had net 
conceived, like the Greeks, that notion of inward 
inspiration and insight, by which a human soul 
is enlightened by a fateful mtuition and mt^e to 
participate for an mstant in the divine omniscience. 
The supernatural faculty is confined to the gods 
themseh'es, and they apeak directly to men through 
the passive organs of animals. From the very dawn 
of Roman history divination is a kind of political 
institution. It does not develop the curiosity of 
the mystic ; it reduces revelation to nothing moie 
simply information on the actual dispositions 
of the gods, only touching indirectly the past and 
the future. It only asks one problem — to know if 
the gods encourage or not the design about which 
they are consulted ; it awaits the reply from Jupiter 
himself, and forWs the inquiry to be made other- 
wise than through certain conventional signs. The 
augural art does not go further than this If in 
certain grave conjunctions it was found insufficient, 
the Romans preferred to consult the Etrascon 
hariispices or the Hellenic oracles rather than to 
add anything to their traditional customs. 

The two Latin words augur {avis, ‘a bird,’ 
and a root allied to Sanskrit root gar, ‘to call’) 
and aits^ex (for avi^ex, from avis, ‘a bird,’ and 
^cto, ‘ I see ’ ) dieted originally as a general 
idea from a particular one, since the latter observed 
only the flight of birds. Yet as this latter kind 
of augury was the most common, the two words 
are frequently interchanged _ or employed m con- 
nection. Neither vaticination or direct revela- 
tion, nor the mterpretation of fortuitous presages, 
was so much esteemed by the Romans as the 
observation of birds. It was the function of the 
augurs to make these observations and explain 
their significance. It was not, however, any one 
who could be appomted an augur. The gods 
selected their own interpreters — ^that is to say, they 
conferred the divine gift upon them from their very 
birth ; but an educational disciphne was also con- 
sidered necessary, and hence a ‘ college of augurs ’ 
figures in the very dawn of Roman history. 
Romulus himself is represented in legend as an 
augur. Previous to the Ogulniou law, passed in the 
year 300 B c. , there were only four augurs, who were 
selected from the patririans. By thd^aw, however, 
the plebeiafUS became digihle for the pontifical or 
augural offices, and five were immediately created. 
For more than two hundred years the number con- 
tinued the same, till Sulla m 81 B.c. increased it 
to fifteen. Finally, in the first days of the Empire, 
when aU parties, sick of the long civil wars, hurried 
to throw their privileges at the feet of the monarch 
who had brought peace into their homes, the right 
of electing augurs at his pleasure was conferred 
on Augustus, after which the number became 
indefinite. 

At first, the augurs were elected by the Comitia 
Curiata j hut as the sanction of the former was 
necessary to give validity to the acta of tffie latter, 
they could always veto any elections which were 
obnoxious to them ; so that the power of electing 
members to £11 np vacancies naturally fell into tbe 
hands of the college ita^, and so continued till 103 
B.C., when a tribune of the people named Aheno- 
barbuB carried a law by which it was enacted that 
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tor the future, vacancies in the augural and pontif- 
ical offices should not he filled up by those religious 
corporations themselves, but by a majority of cer- 
tam selected tribes. This neiv law m as oeca&ionally 
repealed and re-enacted during the civil wars which 
lasted till the time of Augustus The sci-amble for 
power, however, dining these political \'icissitudee, 
ns well as the general advance of knoivledge, had 
rendered the prophetic pretensions of the augurs 
office ridiculous iu the eyes of educated people By 
Cicero’s time it had lost its relimoua character 
altogether, but was still regarded as one of the 
highest political dignities, and coveted for the 
power it conferied 

The modes of divination employed by the augurs 
weie five in number — augiiriuni ex casfot ex ambus, 
ex tripudiis, ex quadrupedibus, ex dins. The first 
related to the interpretation of the celestial pheno- 
mena, such as thunder and lightning, was appar- 
ently of Etruscan origin, and was held to be of 
supreme significance. The second related to the 
interpretation of the noise and flight of birds. ! 
It was not every bird, however, that could he a 
sure messenger of the gods. Generally speaking, 
those ‘consmted’ were the eagle, vulture, crow, 
raven, owl, and hen. The first two belonged to 
the class of allies, or birds whose ^igrAirerealM the 
will of the gods j the last four to the class of oseines, 
whose voice divulged the same. These two modes 
of angujy were the oldest and most important. Of 
the other three, the augunes ex tripudiis were taken 
from the feeding of chickens ; the auguries ex quad- 
rupedihus, from four-footed fl-nimaTs — as, for in- 
stance, if a dog, or wolf, or hare ran across the 
path of a Roman, and startled him by any unoanal 
motion, he mentioned it to an augur, who was ex- 
pected to he able to advise him what to do ; the 
auguries ex diris (a vague kind of augury), from 
any trifling accidents or occurrences not included in 
the previous four — such as sneering, sturahling, 
apilliM salt on the table, and the like. 

At Rome, the ai^ices were taken on the summit 
of the Capitoline Hull; and the ground on which 
the augur stood was first solemnly set apart for 
the purpose. He next took a wand, and marked 
out a portion of the heavens in which his observa- 
tions were to be made. This imaginary portion 
was called a templum ( hence contemplan, ‘ to con- 
template’), and was subdivided into right and left. 
According as the birds appeared in eitlier of these 
divisions were the auspices favourable or unfavour- 
able. How vast the political influence and auth- 
ority of the augurs must hav'e been is seen from the 
fact that almost nothing of any consequence could 
take place without their sanction and approval. 
The election of every important ruler, king, consul, 
dictator, or praetor, every civic officer, every religi- 
ous functionary, was invalid, if the auspices were 
unfavourable. No general could lawfully engage in 
battle — ^no public laud could be allotted — ^no mar- 
riage or a(u)ption, at least among the patricians, 
was held valm — ^unless the auspices were first token, 
while the Comitia of the Centuries could be dis- 
persed at a moment’s notice by the veto of any 
member of the augural college. 

Not the augurs alone, but the chief magistrates 
of Rome (inheriting the honour from Romulus), 
held the ‘ auspices,’ while the ‘ auguries ’ were ex- 
clusively in flie possession of the former. The 
power of taking the auspices in war was confined 
to the commander-in-chief ; a victory gained by a 
legate was won under the auspices of nis superior — 
hence our loose use of the phrase. Cato’s remark 
about Haruspices (q.v.) quoted by Cicero — a 
member of the College of Augurs — is commonly 
but erroneously made to refer to augurs. Auguries 
were eclipsed m the classical period by the inspec- 
laon of entrails — probably a sun-rite of sacrifice. 


It must not be supposed that it wus among the 
Romans alone that au^ry wa.- practised. It is 
well known in the folklore of ever*' race, p.nd 
there are few English peasants to whom the mag- 
pie and cuckoo are not still significant Tylor 
quotes in his Piimiiii’e Culture many instances 
which show that it hiis always been and is still 
part of the tloctiine of the savage in whatever 
quaiter of the globe he is fonnd. It is familiai to 
the Tapis of Brazil and the Dajak" of Boineo. 
The Maoris think it unlnclcj’ if an owl lioots during 
a consultation, but are encouraged if a hawk flies 
overhead ; a flight of birds to the right of the war- 
sacrifice is propitious if the nllagcs of the tribe are 
in that quarter, hut if the omen is in the enemies’ 
direction the war will he riven up The Kalmuck 
is happy when a white owd flies by on tlie right, but 
expecte calamity when he sees one on the left ; and 
to the negro of Old Calabar the direction in which 
he hears the ciy of the great kingfisher has exactly 
the same significance. Haruspication also is prac- 
tised by the IMalays and Polynesians and by 
various Asiatic trib^. It was practised in Peru 
under the Incas, and Sir Richard Burton’s account 
of It in Central Africa shows it closely to resemble 
that in use among the civilised Romans. 

See Bouch^-Lederq, La Divination dans FAntiquiti 
(1880-82 ), and Holliday’s Greek Divination ( 1913 ). 

An^St, the sixth month in the Roman year, 
which began with March, was originally styled 
Sextihs, and received its present name in honour 
of the Emperor Au^stus, several of the most 
fortunate events or his life having occurred 
during this month. In this month he was first 
admitted to the consulate, and thrice entered the 
city in triumph. In the same month, the legions 
from the Janiculum placed themselves under his 
auspices, Egypt w^as brought under the authority of 
the Roman 'people, and an end put to the civil 
wars. To make it equal with the firth month, whose 
name had been changed from Quintilis to J ulms in 
honour of Julius Ciesar, a day was taken from 
February and added to August. 

Augusta, or Agost.\, a fortified city of Sicily, 
19 miles N. of Syracnse by rail. It stands on a 
rocky islet joined by a bridge to a Mmnsula pro- 
jecting into the Mediterranean, ana is near the 
site of the Megara Svblcea of the ancients. The 
port is spacious, but difficolt of access. Salt, oil, 
ivine, cheese, fruit, honey, grain, and sardines are 
exported Pop. (commune ) 20,254. The town often 
aunered during the wars of the middle ages, and 
was in great part destroyed by earthquakes m 1693 
and in 1848 Near it was fought in 1676 a great 
naval battle between the French under Duquesne, 
and a Spanish and Dutch fleet under the famous 
admiral De Ruyter. The latter was defeated, amd 
received a wound of which he died at Syracnse. 

Augusta, the capital of Maine, U.S.A, on the 
Kennebec, 50 miles NE. by N. of Portland. It 
stands at the head of regular navi^tion, and the 
river affords power for cotton, pulp, paper, and 
other mills. Besides the state-house and other 
I administrative buildings, Augusta contains a state 
libiary and insane asymm. Pop. (1930) 17,198. 

Augusta, the third city of Geoi^a, U.S.A, is 
situated at the head of steamboat navigation on the 
Savannah River, 231 miles from its mouth, bnt only 
110 miles from Savannah direct. Bridges connect 
it with Hamburg and North Augusta across the 
river in South Carolina. It has cotton-mills, foun- 
dries, large chemical, flour, and other works ; and 
a very large trade in cotton, and fimt-growing is 
carried on. Augusta is the seat of the Medical 
College of Georgia (1832), and contains several 
other handsome public buildings. Pop. (1860) 
12.493; (1930 ) 60,342. 
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Angnsta^ the name be»toweil, in honour of , 
Augustus, upon many towns under Roman, rule, 1 
t.V<na ; AugvMo. Emerita (Meiida), Augusta PrcEioria 
Salassorum (Aosta), Awffii3f<iASMes«o7iMm(Soissons), [ 
Augusta Tatirmorum (Turin), Augusta Trevirorum j 
(Trier), Augusta VtndelicoTum (Augsburg), &c. j 
Much later we have Augusta Londinium (London). | 
Aiignstan Age« See Augustus (Gaius 
Julius). 

Aiignstan History, a compilation of Uvea of 
the Roman Emperors from Hadrian to Cannns, 
dedicated to Diocletian and Constantine. hetlier 
its SIX authors ever existed ; when the work was 
composed; how far it relies on foiged letters and 
documents ; and to what extent it constitntes a 
valid historical source — all these questions make of 
it a litei’arv and historical puzzle upon which no little 
ingenuity lias been expended. See tlie Loeb Library 
edition (ed. Magie, with translation, &c. ; 3 vols 
1922 et seg. ), and a work by Baynes ( 1926 ). 

Angnstenborg, a village on a bay of the 
island of Alsen (qv. ). Its castle (1776) was 
formerly the residence of the Dukes of Holstein- 
Son derburg-Augustenburg. 

Angusti, Johann Chhistian WiLHELivr (1772- 
1841), a learned German theologian, boin near 
Gotha, was piofesaor of Philosophy then of Oriental 
Languages at Jena, later of Theology at Breslau and 
Bonn, lilost valuable of his Tviitiiiss is his manual 
of Christian Archaeology (Leip. 3 vms. 1836-37). 

Aagastlne, St (Aueelius Augustinus), the 
greatest of the Latin fathers, was bom at Tagaste, a 
town of Numidla, on the 13th of November 354 A D. 
His father, Patricius, was poor, hut of good family, 
and filled the olfi.ce of magistrate. He continued a 
pagan till advanced in years, and was only baptised 
shortly before his death. He does not seem to have 
been remairkable for any elevation of mind ; on the 
contrarj-, one may fairly conclude, from his son’s 
statements, that he was an irascible, kind-hearted 
man, more intent on his son’s advancement in this 
■world than in that which is to come. Patricius 
■was very anxious that Augustine should become a 
fine scholar, as he noticed that not a few people in 
his day were obtaining large incomes oy their 
‘wits.’ Augustine was accordingly sent "to school 
at Madaura, and subsequently to Carthage, to 
comple'te his studies. Previous to this, however, 
he had enjoyed the inestimable felicity of a reU- 

S ons education at home. TTia godly mother, 
onica, had been his best instructor. Neander 
truly says : ‘ Whatever 'treasures of \’irtue and 
worth the life of faith, even of a soul not trained 
by scien'tific culture, can bestow, were set before 
him in the example of his pious mother. ’ 

The energy and penetration of inteUeet exhibited 
by the young Augus'tiae excited the most flattering 
hopes. When he left home for Carthage, a joyous, 
ardent, and resolute student, a bright career of 
worldly prosperity seemed to open before him. 
But strong as Augustine was, the temptations of 
Carthage were stronger. His nature, deep, impetu- 
ous, ^d passionate, thirsted for excitement. He 
had just reached the age when pleasure is con- 
ceiv^ to be synonymous ■with nappiness, and 
Carmage, the ^ second city of the empire, was rank 
^ Rome in its sensual corruptions, Augustine 
his . Confessions he paints the fnghtful 
abyss into ■which he felt him sell plunged ; nor does 
be seek to excuse himself; on the contrary, the 
st^cw of his guilt m thrown forward over all his 
boyish life, and he displays even a morbid zeal and 
acuteness in poiu'ting out what others, less censori- 
onght term the frivolous errors of kig child- 
hood, which seemed 'to Augustine the parents of 
his subsequent vices, and therefore equally bad 
and equally reprehensible. Before he had reached 


his eighteenth year, his mistress bore him a son, 
who was named Adeodatus — afterwards baptised 
along with liim at Milan. The thing which appears 
to have first stirred his deeper bemg into life was a 
p^sage which he suddenly came aciosa in the 
Hortensvus of Cicero, 'treating of the worth and 
dignity of philosophy. Fascinated by ‘the delu- 
sive pretensions of the Manichsean sect, which, 
instead of a bhnd belief on authority held out the 
promise of clear kno'wledge and a satisfactory 
solution of all questions relatiug to things human 
and divine,’ Augustme now twcame a professed 
Manichfean. Retu rnin g to his native "town, he 
lectured for a short time on ‘ grammar ’ — ^that is to 
saj', on hteratuxe. Soon afterwards, he returned 
to Carthage, to pursue his profession under more 
favourable auspices. Here he ■wrote, in his twenty- 
seventh year, his fiii-st work, De Apto et Pulchro — 
a treatise on aesthetics, which has unfortunately 
been lost. About the same tune his spiritual 
nature became keener and more imperative in its 
demands The futile speculations of the visionaiy 
sect to which he had attached hmiself now became 
apparent. He had a series of interview's and con- 
versations with Faus'tus, one of the most celebrated 
teachers of Manichseisni ; and these so utterly 
disappointed his expectations, that he left the 
society in. disgust and sad bewilderment, after 
havmg wasted ten yeais in a fmitless search for 
wisdom and tmth. 

In 383 he went 'to Rome, followed by the tears, 
the prayers, and the anxieties of bis excellent 
mother, who was not, however, bereaved of hope, 
for both her faith and her love were strong. After 
a short stay, Augustine left Rome, and proceeded 
to Milan, where ne became a teacher of rhetoric. 
No change could have been more fortunate. At 
this time the Bishop of Milan ■was the eloquent 
and devout St Ambrose. An intimacy sprang up 
between the two, and Augustine, who was at this 
time a zealous ertudent of Plato, often went to hear 
his friend preach. He confesses that the Pla'tonic 
writings ‘ enkindled in his mind an incredible 
ardo'ur;’ they awakened his deeper spiritual 
nature, which keenly upbraided him ■with his 
sins. Once more he stuped the Bible, ■wishing 
to find in it ‘ those tiuths which he had already 
made himself acquainted ■with from the Pla- 
tomc pJulosophy, but presented in a different 
form.’ He began think that Christ and Paul, 
by their glorious life and death, their divine 
nioiality, their great holiness, and manifold 
virtues, must have enjoyed much of that ‘ highest 
■wisdom’ which the philosophers thought confined 
to themselves. For some time he Sung to his 
Platomc Christianity, and shaped the doctrines of 
the Bible occoiiling to it ; hut when he found that 
it was weak to overcome temptations, and 'that ‘ he 
himself was continually borne down by the ungodly 
impulses which he thought he had abreody sub- 
dued,’ the necessity of a living personal God and 
Savio’ur ^ rescue nim from the condemnation of 
his o-wn conscience, and impart a sanctifying 
■vitality to the abstract ■bruths which he wor- 
shipped, shone dear ■through all the s'tiormy 
straggles of his heart. In the eighth and nintn. 
books of his Confessions he has left a noble though 
painful picture of Ms inward life during tins 
momentous crisis. It is sufificieut to say that ’the 
Spirit of God tri'umphed. On the 26th of April 
387 A.D., Augustine, along with bis natural son 
Adeodatus, ■was baptised oy Ambrose at Milou. 
Shortly after, he set out on his return home. At 
Ostia, on the Tiber, his beloved mother, who hod 
follow^ him to Milan, died; her eyes hs^ seen the 
salvation of her son, and she could depart in peace. 
After her death, and before leaving Itaify for 
Africa, Augus'tine wrote his treatises, De Moribus 
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EcciesicB CatholiccB et de Moribus ManichcBonim ; 
De Quantitate Ammce, and De Lihero Arbiino. 
Hia character and principles of action had become 
fixed, and he now brought the whole majesty of 
his intellect to hear upon the side of Christianity. 
Havinc, as was then customary for ^nverta, 
divided his goods among the poor, he retired mto 
private life, and composed several treatises — De 
Genesi contra Mamchceos, De MuswA, De Magistro, 
and De Verd Religioyie, which secured him a high 
reputation- In 391 he was ordained a priest by 
Valerius, Bishop of Hippo in Numidia ; and during 
the next four years, though earnestly engaged in 
the work of preaching, contrived to write three 
different w'orka In 395 he was made coUeague of 
Valerius. Then ensued a period of hot strife, 
hnown in church histoiw as the Donatist and 
Pelagian controversies. Augustine, os may natur- 
ally he supposed, having passed through so fierce a 
fire of personal experience on religions questions, 
would he very jealous both of what he knew to be 
the tratii, and of what he only thought to be the 
truth- This, added to his acute and profound 
intellect, m^e him, in spite of the poveiW of his 
historical erudition, a most formidable and relent- 
less antagonist. But this portion of his career will 
fall to he treated more pro^ly under Pelagius 
and Donatists (q.v.). In 397 appeared his 
GonfessioneSi in 13 tmoks. It is a deep, earnest, 
and sacred autobiography of one of the g^test 
intellects the world naa seen. Pass^es of it have 
no parallel except in the Psalms of David- In 413 
he commenced his De Civitate Dei, and finished it 
in 426. It is generally considered his most power- 
ful work. Intended to he a great vindication of 
the Christian church, conceivM of as a new order 
rising on the mins of the old Roman empire, it is 
not only the grandest and most philosophical of 
the earlier monuments of Christian theology, hut 
one of the mo^ profound and lasting monumeuts 
of human genius. Yet exception may be taken 
to much that it contains. The learning is no 
doubt very considerable, but it is not accurate. 
Angnstine was an indiffereut scholar ; he had 
studied the Latin authors well ; hut of Greek ‘ he 
knew little, and of Hebrew, nothing,' consequently 
many of his reasonings are based on_ fal^ an^ 
untenable premises, and he errs often in his ety- 
mological explanations. In 4^ Augustine puV 
lished his Retractationes, in which he makes a 
recension of all bis previous writings. It is a 
work of great candour. He frankly acknowledges 
such errors and mistakes as he had discovered 


tenets of his theological belief. He held the cor- 
ruption of human nature ti^ngh the fall of man, 
and the consequent slavery ot the human will. 
Both on metapb.^ sical and religious grounds, he 
oaserted the_ doctime of predestination, tiom which 
he necessarily deduced the corollary doctrines of 
election and reprobation ; and finaAy, he strenu- 
ously supported, against the Pelagians, not only 
these opinions, but also the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints. At the same time, it is 
but fair to add that, even on such points, his 
language is for from uniform ; that much of the 
severity of his doctrmes arose from the bitter and 
painful remembrance of his own early sins, ariil 
from the profound impression which the corrupt 
state of society in his time, and the vast desolations 
of barbarism, hnri made on his earnest and sus 
ceptible soul ; and that, in his desire to give glory 
to God, he sometimes forgot to be just to man. In 
Ulnstration of this may be mentioned the fact 
that the nm.riTn -which justified the chastise- 
ment of religions errors by civil penalties, even 
to bnming, was established and confirmed by 
the authonty of Angnstine, and thus transmitteil 
to succeeding ages. In his epistle to DulcitinB, a 
civil magistrate who abTonlr ^m putting in force 
the edict of Honorius against heretics, he uses 
these words : ^ It is much better that some should 
perish by their own fires, than that the whole body 
should bum in the everlasting flames of Gehenna, 
through the desert of their impious dissension.' 
In the opinion of Neander, it was to the somewhat 
narrow culture, and the peculiar persoual experi- 
ence and temperament of Augustine, that the 
doctrines of al^lute predestination and irresist 
ible grace, first systematised by him, owed much of 
that harshness and one-sidedness which so long 
ohetracted their general reception by the chuieb, 
and which continue to render them repulsive to 
multitudea. It was not, however, by his con- 
troversial wri-tingB merely, but by his profound 
conception of Christianity and the leligious life, 
and W his personal fervour and force of character 
that Augustine moulded the spirit of the Chilian 
ehurch for centuries. The church regarded him as 
the greatest of the fathers, and at the Reforma- 
tion Protestants and Catholics alike appealed to 
his authority. Calvinism is by many regarfed as 
little more than a reassertion "of Augustinianism, 
though this is denied by the Catholic Church ; and 
Jansenism was held by its supporters as the only 
real expression of Augustine’s views. See article 
Calvin, Jansen, Election, Hell, Predestina- 


himsAlf to have committed, explains and modifies 
numerous statements, and modestly reviews his 
whole opinions. His end was now drawing 
nigh. In 429 the Vandals, under the harhajian 
Genseric, landed in Africa ; next year they besieged 
Hippo. Augustine, now in his seventy-sixth year, 
prayed that God would help his unhappy church, 
and grant himself a release out of this present evil 
world. He died on the 28tii of August 430, in the 
third month of the siege. 

No mind has exerted greater influence on the 
church than that of Augustine. ‘ No controversy of 
bis age was settled without his voice, and in his 
I^tt^ (wMch fill a whole volume of the Bene- 
-dictine edition of Ida works) we see the vast- 
neas of his empire, the variety of suMecta on 
which appeal was made to him, and the deference 
with wmeh his judgment was received.’ Con- 
sistency of thecdo^ced opinion is not to he looked 
for from him, nor from any of tiie dmreh fotheia. 
A larger sphere of freedom was permitted to 
rehgiouB apecnlation in those unfettered days, 
before cre^ wme encircled witb that traditional 
sanctity they now possesa Nevertheless, we 
have little difficulty m determining the central 
37 
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The beat complete e^tion of his works is that of 
the Benedictines, published at Paris in Svola, (11 
parts) folio (1679-1700; reprinted in 22 hslf-vda 
1836-^). They occupy 16 vols (32-47) tfl Higne's 
Pairologia Latina. Numerous editions of the <?o»- 
fessiones and He Civitate Dei have appeared. A 
complete English translation (rf his works was 
edited by Dr Marcus Dods (15 vols. 1872-80); the 
City of Ood being by the editor, the Confesnone by 
the Rev. J. G. Pilkington, the Lettcrf by the Rev, 
J. G. Cunningham. 

See -the Chuich Hutoiies and Hitman's Xolin Cirw- 
tianity ; German -woiks by Cloth (1810), Sindemum, 
Doroar, Bohringer (1873^ (1«U2), Thimme 

(1910), HoU (1923); Ponionlafs monogri^li, and Ber- 
trand’s (1912); the article in HjHick-He*»« (1896); 
Hamnok’s History of Dopmo, »nd MonaatieuA (trans. 
1901); Beeahing's inicoduotioa to Posey’s -tnnslation of 
the Oonfesaiona (1904); Cnnninglism’g St Avsttn and, 
ku Place in the HiAory qf Ghruiian ThovtgM (l^) ; 
McOftbe’fl St Angnstine ^ 
gomety’a St Augwtine ( J9X4) ; PS^b Poi»^ 

of 3t Avgustinas Qoa (11®); Morgan e 

logical 0 St Augustine (1932) ; Bebecea Westis 

« Augudine (1938). 
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AuifUStinei or Austiii, St, first Archbishop of 
Ganterbary, was prior of the Benedictine monastery 
of St Andrew at Rome, when, in 596, he was sent, 
with forty other monks, by Pope Giegory I., to 
convert the English to Chnstianity, and establish 
the aathoiity of the Roman see in Britain. Land- 
ing in Thanet, the missionaries weie kindly re- 
ceived by Ethelhert, king of Kent, whose wife 
Bertha, daughter of the Frankish lung, was 
a Christian, and retained a bis 1 1 op in her suite 
as chaplain. A residence was assigned to them 
at Canterbury, where they devoted themselves to 
monastic exercises and preaching. The conversion 
and baptism of the king contributed greatly to 
the snccess of their efforts among his subjects. 
Nominal as much of this conversion most have 
been, it is maintained that a marked inipioye- 
ment in the life and manners of the English 
followed the evangelistic labours of Augustine 
and his companions. In 597 he went to Arles, 
and there was consecrated Bishop of the English. 
On his return, he despatched a presbyter and 
monk to Rome, to inform the pope of his success, 
and obtain instraction on certain questions. 
Gregory’s counsels with regard to the propaga- 
tion of the faith are admirable examples of 
that pions ingenuity which has often characterised 
tlie missionary' policy of the Church of Rome. 
Thus, instead of destroying the heathen temples, 
Augustine was recommended to convert tnem 
into Christian churches, by washing the walls 
with holy water, erecting altars, and substitut- 
ing holy relics and symbols for the images 
of the heathen gods. Augnstine’s subsequent 
efforts to extend his authority over the native 
British church, with whose bishops he held a con- 
fereuce hi 603 on the Severn, failed. He died in 604. 

In fn2 bis body was translated to his abbey (SS. Peter 
and Paul ), whose site is now occupied bj St Angnskae’s 
Missionary College (1846). See Gbxooet; Plummei’s 
Bede ; and books by Cntts ( 1895), Mason, Browne, Father 
Bron, S.J., Collins, Sir H. H. Howortb (1913). 

An gnstifiifttis, the name mven to several 
rehgious bodies in the Roman Catholic Church. 
"Whether St Augustine ever framed any formal 
mle of monastic life, is uncertain; hut one was 
deduced from his writings, and was adopted by 
as many as thirty monastic fraternities, of whi<m 
the clum were the Canons Regular of St Augus- 
tine, the Begging Hermits or Austin Friars, the 
Friars Preachers or Dominicans (q.v.), and the 
Premonstratensians (q.v.)L The Canons Regular 
of St Augustine, or Austin Canons, appear to Lave 
been founded or remodelled about tne middle of 
the 11th century. Their discipllue was less severe 
than that of monks properly so called, but more ^ 
rimd than that of the secular or p^cMal clergy. 
They_ li\'ed under one roof, having a common 
dormitory and refectory. Their hahrt was a long 
cassock, with a white rochet over it, all covered 
by a black cloak or hood, whence they were 
omn called Black Canons. Probably founded at 
Avimon about 1061, they had their first seat in 
Enmand at Colchester {drca 1106) ; and at the 
Reionrration their houses somewhat exceeded 200 
in rinmber. Of some 25 houses in Scotland, the 
earliest was that of Scone (1114), and the others 
of most note were at Inchcohn in the Firtii of 
Forth, St Andrews, Holyrood, Camhuskenneth, 
and Inchaffiay. 

The ]feg^g Hermits, Hermits of St Augustine, 
or Austm jPfiars, were a much more austere order, 
renouncing all property, and vowing to live by the 
vduntary alms of the faithful They are believed 
to have spruirg from certain societies of recluses 
who, ^ in tte 11th and 12th centuries, existed 
espeiinally in Italy without any regulative cousti- 
tiition. At the instigation, as is alleged, of the 


riyal fraternities of Dominicans and Franciscans, 
Pope Innocent IF. , about the middle of the 13th 
century, imposed on them the rule of St Augustine, 
whom they claimed as their founder. fii 1256 
Pope Alexander lY. placed them under the control 
of a superior or president called a ‘general.’ In 
1287 a code of mies or constitutionB was compiled, 
by which the order long continued to be governed. 
About 1570 Friar Thomas of Jesus, a Portuguese 
brother of the order, introduced a more austere 
rule, the disciples of which were forbidden to wear 
shoes, whence they were called discalceati, or ‘ bare- 
footed friars.’ 

The degeneracy of the order in the 14th century, 
called into existence new or reformed Angostiniau 
societies, among which was that Saxon one to 
which Luther oelonged. But in his day, even 
these had fallen victims to the general corruption 
of monasticism, and were not undeserving of his 
unsparing denunciationa After the French Revol- 
ution, the order was wholly suppressed in France, 
Spain, and Portugal, and partly in Italy and South- 
ern Germany. It was diminished even in Austria 
and Naples. It is most powerful in America, its 
colleges m the New "World having been founded 
by Augnstinians fi om the Irish province. 

The name of Augustin es was given also to an 
order of nuns who claiined descent fiom a convent 
founded by St Augustine at Hippo, of which his 
sister was the first abbess. They were vowed to- 
the caie of the sick and the serrice of hospitals. 
See Gilberttnes, Trinitahians. 

Angnstobona. See Troyes. 

Angnstodunnm* See Authm. 

Angnstdw, a town of Poland, 138 miles NE. 
of W arsaw. Founded by King Sigismund Augnstus. 
m 1547, scene of Russian victories over the Ger- 
mans in 1914r-15, it has woollen and linen manu- 
factures. The Netta, a feeder of the Bug, flowing 
out of a lake rich in fish, connects by canal with 
the Niemen Pop. 12,000. 

AngastnlnSi Romulus, the last emperor of 
the western half of the old Roman empire. His 
name was Augustas, but the diminutive title 
under which he is universally known was given 
him by the Romans on account of the essential- 
littleness of his character. His father, Orestes, 
a Fannonian of good birth and wealth, had risen 
to bigb rank under the Emperor Julius Nepos, 
whose favour he repaid by stirring up the harha- 
rion troops in the pay of Rome to mutiny against 
him- On the flight of the emperor, Orestes con- 
ferred the vacant throne on his son Augustulns 
(475 A.D.), retaining aU substantial power iu his 
own handk Orestes failing to conciliate the bar- 
barians, who had helped him against Nepos, with 
a grant of one-third of the lands of Italy, they, 
under the command of Odoacer, besieged hiin 
in Pavia, and killed him on the capture of 
the town. Auguatulns yielded at once (476), and 
being of too little consequence to he put to death, 
was dismissed to a villa near Naples with an annnal 
pension of 6000 pieces of gold. His after-fate is 
unknown. 

Angnstns, Gaius Julius C.aBAR Oota'vi- 
ANUS, son of Gains Octavius and Atia (Juling- 
Caesar’s niece), was bom in 63 B.C. The Octovian 
family came originally from Velitrse, in the- 
country of the "V^olscij and the branch to which- 
Augustus belonged was rich and honourable. 
His father had naen to the rank of senator and 
praetor, but died in the prime of life, when 
Augustus was only four years old. Augustus was 
caxefuUy educated in Rome under Hie guardiau- 
ship of his mo^er and his step-father; and his 
talents recommended him to his great-uncla 
Julins Caesar, who adopted him as his son and- 
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heir. At the time of Ceesar’s assassination (44 
B.C.), Angustus Avas a student under the cele- 
brated orator Apoliodoms, at ApoUonia in lUjui- 
cum, Avhither, however, he had ueen sent chiefly 
to gain practical instruction in military afiaiis. 
He returned to Italy, and, nOAV first learning that 
he was his uncle’s heir, assumed the name of 
Julius Ciesor Octavianus. The soldiers at Bnin- 
dusium saluted him as Caesar ; but he declmed 
their offers, and entered Eome almost alone. 
The city Avas at this time divided between the ! 
republicans and the friends of Mark Antony ; but 
the latter, by adroit manoeuArres, had gained 
the ascendency, and enjoyed almost abkilute 
ower. At first, Augustus was haughtily treated 
y Antony, who refused to surrender Cffisar's 
property , but after some fighting, in which 
Antony was worsted, and for^ to flee across 
the Alps, Augustus, who had made himseh a 
favourite Avith the people and the army, obtained 
the consulship, and carried out Coesar’s wull. He 
found an able advocate in Cicero, who at first 
had regarded him udth contempt. To himself 
the great orator seemed to be labouring in behalf 
of the republic, whereas he really was only an 
instrument for raising Augustus to supreme 

E ower. When Antony returned from Ganl Arith 
lepidua, Augustus threw off the republican mask, 
and joined them in estabhshiug a triumvirate. 
He obtained Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily ; Antony, 
Gaul ; and Lepidus, Spam. Then power was soon 
made absolute by the massacre of ^ose unfriendly 
to them in Italy, and by the victory at Philippi 
over the republicans under Bratus and Cassius. 
The Perusian war, excited bv Fulvia, vdfe of 
Antony, seemed likely to lea<f to a contest be- 
tween Augustus and *his rival ; but was ended 
by Fulvia’s death, and the subsequent mamage 
or Antony Avith Oetavia, sister of Au^tus. 
Shortly a^nvards, the Roman world was divided 
anew, Augustus taking the western half, and 
Antony the eastern, whilst Lepidus had to con- 
tent himself Avith Africa. The cont^t for su- 
premacy commenced. While Antony was lost in 
luxurious dissipation at the court of Cleopatra, 
Augustus was industriously striving to gain the 
love and confidence of the Roman people, and to 
damage his aval in public estimation. WarAvas 
at length declared against the Egyptian queen, 
and at the naval battle of Actium (31 B.C.), 
Augustus was Auctorious, and became sole ruler 
of the Avhole Roman world. Antony and Cleo- 
patra soon afterwards ended their lives by suicide ; 
Antony’s son by Fulvia, and Ceesarion, son of 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Avere put to death; and in 
29 B.C., after regulating affairs in Egypt, Greece, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, Augustus returned to 
Rome in triumph, and, closmg the temple of 
Janus, proclaimed universal peace. 

TTib subsequent measures were mild and prudent. 
To insure popular favour, he abolished tue Iuavs 
of the triumvirate, and reformed many^ abuses. 
Hitherto, since Caesar’s death, he had been named 
Octavian ; hut now the title of Augustus ( ‘ sacred’ 
or ‘consecrated’) was conferred on him. In his 
eleventh consul^p {23 B. C. ), the tribunician 
power was granteu bun for life by the senate. 
Republican names and forms still remained, but 
they were mere shadoAvs; and Augustus, in all 
but name, was absolute monarch. Ia_12 B.O,, on 
the death of Lepidus, he had the high title_ of 
Pontifex Maximus be^wed on him. The nation 
surrendered to biu» aU the power and honour that 
it had to give. 

After a course of Adctoiies in Asia, Spain, Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, Gaul, &c., Augustus (0 B.c.) 
suffered the one crushing defeat of his long rule, 
in the person of Quintilius Yaxus, whose army was 


annihilated by the Germans under Anninius (q.v,). 
The loss so atflicted Augustus, that for some time 
he aUoAved his beard and Jiair to grow, as a »ign of 
deep mourning, and often exclaimed : ‘ 0 Varus, 

\ arus, give me back my legions ' ’ Thenceforth 
he confined himself to plans of domestic improve- 
ment and reform, and so beautified Rome, that it 
was said, ‘ Augustus found the city built of brict, 
left it built of marble.’ He also built cities 
in several parts of the empire ; and altars Avere 
raised by the fateful people to commemorate his 
beneficence ; Avnile by a decree of the senate, the 
name Augustus was given to the month Sextilis. 

Though thus surrounded with honour and pros- 
perity, Angustus Avas not free from domestic 
trouble. The abandoned conduct of his daughter 
Julia was the cause of sore vexation to him. He 
had no son, and his nepbeAv* Marcellus, and Cains 
and Lucius, his daughter’s sons, whom he had 
appointed^ as his successors and heirs, as well as 
his favourite step-son Dmsus, all died early ; while 
his step-son Tiberius Avas an unamiable charMter 
whom he conld not love. Age, sorrow, and faifing 
health warned him to seek repose ; and, to recruit 
his strength, he undertook a journey to Campania ; 
but his mfinnity increased, and he died at Nola 
(14 A.D.), in the seventy-seventh year of Lis aga 
According to tradition, shortly before Lis death, he 
called for a mirror, arranged his liair neatly, and 
said to his attendants : ‘ Did I play my part 
well * If so, applaud me \ ’ Augustus had con- 
summate tact ana address as a ruler and politician, 
and made use of the passions and talents of others 
to forward his OAvn designs. The good and great 
measures which marked his reign Avere originated 
mostly bv himself. He encouraged agriculture, 
patronised the arts and literature, and was him- 
self on author; though only a few fragmento of 
his Avritings have been preserved. _ Horace, Virgil, 
Ovid, Propertius, Tibnuus, and Livy adorned the 
Augustan Age — a name since applied in France to 
the reign of Louis XIY. , in Englmid to tiiat of Qneen 
Anne.° See books on Augustus by Slmckburgh 
(1903), Firth (1903), Gardthaiiaen 11891-1904), 

AncmstnSy Elector of Saxony (1553-80), was 
bom July 31, 1526, at Freiberg, and spent much of 
his boyhood at Prarae, where he formed an inti- 
mate friendship withMaximilian, King Ferdinand's 
son, afterwards Emperor of Germany. In 1548 he 
married Anna, daughter of Christi^ IIL of Den- 
mark, who Avas universally popular on account of 
her devoted adherence to Lutheranism and hex 
domestic worth. After the death of his brother 
Maurice in 1553, Augustus succeeded to tha 
I electorate. His rule is chiefly noticeable as beax- 
ing upon the history of the newly established 
Protestant Church. "Equally intolerant and in- 
consistent in his theology, Augustus first_ 
his utmost influence in favour of the Calviniatic 
doctrine of the sacraments ; and then, in 1674, 
adopted the Lutheran tenets, and persecuted the 
CalATnists. On the other hand, it must 1» OAmed 
that he introduced valuable reforms in Itoth 
jurisprudence and finance, and gaA^e a decided 
impetus to education, agriculture, maunfactiires, 
and commerce. The Dresden Idbraiy owm its 
origin to him, as do also most of its galleries of 
art and science. He died at Dresden, Febnwjw 
11, 1586, and was succeeded by bis son, Christian 1. 

Augustus II* (more accurately, Fbedi^CK- 
Auqustus L), Elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, second son of the Elector, John Geqme 
IIL, was bom at Dresden, May 12, 1670. His 
extraordinary strength gained him the nickname 
of ‘the Strong-’ From 1687 to 1689 he travelled 
over the guoater paxt of Europe, and in 1694 
succeeded his brother George as Elector, and 
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undertook the command of the imperial army 
against the Turks in Hungary. After the battle 
or Olasch^ in 1696, he returned to Vienna as a 
candidate for the throne of Poland, vacated by 
John Sobieski. Bidding higher than Prince 
Conti for the cro'wn, and adopting the Catholic 
faith, he 'was elected king by the venal nobles, 
and "was crowned in 1697. On ascending the 
throne, he promised to regain, for his new 
kingdom, the provinces that h^ been ceded 
to Sweden ; but his efforts to do this only 
led to the defeat of hhnself and his aUies, hm 
own deposition as king of Poland, the election 
of Stanislans Leszczynaki, and the ignominious 
peace of_ Altranatadt in 1706 So complete was 
his humiliation, that Angnstns was compelled to 
s^d a letter of congratulation to the new Polish 
king, together •with all the crown-jewels and 
arcMves. However, on the defeat of Charles XII. 
at Pultowa, in 1709, he declared the treaty of 
Altranstddt annulled, marched with a powerful 
army into Poland, formed a fresh alliance with 
the tsar, and recommenced a "war with Sweden, 
which continued ragi^ with redoubled fury, tUl 
the death of Charles ^L, in 1718^ led to a peace 
■with Sweden. Meanwhile, the jealousy or the 
Poles caused the "withdrawal of the Saxon troops 
in 1717. The remainder of the reign is marked by 
no important event, till the king’s death, 1st 
February 1733. The Saxon court gradually be- 
came known sus the most dissolute in Europe, 
and the resources of l>oth states were shamefully 
squandered to supply its extravagances. Augusts 
supported the fine arts as ministering to luxury, 
but did little for the cause of science Eeck- 
less, selhsh, ambitions, luxurious, licentious, and 
despotic, he is powerfully depicted in Carlyle’s 
Fredenck th& Cheat. By bis wife he left an only 
son, who succeeded him . The most celebrated of 
his nnmerons illegitimate offspring — amounting, it 
m affirmed, to somewhere about 350 — was Count 
Maurice of Saxony (see Saxe). 


Anffostus III. (or Feed ERICK- AuGusTUi 
n, ), the son and successor of the above, was bon 
at Dresden, October 7, 1696, and carefully edu 
cated by his mother in the Protestant faith. Ir 
the course of a tour through Europe, however, 
he changed his religion, secretly professing CatiiO' 
limam at Bologna in 1712, though the fact was 
^t publicly known in Saxony till five years later. 
He succeeded hia father as Elector in 1733, and 
WM chosen king of Poland by a part of the 
nobili^. Jealousy of French mfinence secured 
mm_ the support of Russia and Austria against 
Stanislaus Leazczynski, who hod married a daugh- 
ter to Louis XV., and three years later Augustus 
was elec^. He inherited his father’s sumptuous 
tas^, though not hia taleuta ; and he enriched the 
gaUery of Dresden -with noble paintings, for -which 
Md ita china, his capital now began to be cele- 
BJarmed at the increased po'vper 
mssia hi^ obtamed by the eonquest of Silesia. 
Amg^tns formed an alliance with Theresa • 
and by the secret treaty of Leipzig, contracted to’ 
^ply her with W,000 men. Bit their united 
^OM were rorngtietely routed by the Prussiana 
m 1746 j and Frederick IL pushing on into 
Saxony, Augustus had to escape Irom his cauital 
saving hi3 ar^treasurea, hut leaving hia ^te^ 
wpers m the hands of the conq^ueror. In 1746 
rretored Sltsony; Imt 
.gain hfc «n 
ptmled wi^ Prussia. Joinmg the camp at Pirna, 
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bemg taken prisoner, and had 
«« conclusion of the peace 

Augustus returned to Dr«^en, 

Leunt fq.v.) waa his favounte, and from 1746 


onwards, his piime-minister. His son, Frederick- 
Chri^ian, succeeded him in the elei^rate, and 
Stanislaus Peniatowski became kin g of Poland. 

Auk {Alca), a genus of pelagic birds, familiarly 
lepresented by the Razor-bill {Alca tarda), which 
ranges from jan Mayen and Greenland to Maine 
and Bnttany, or even farther south. The flight- 
less Great Auk or Garefowl (Alca impennis) of the 
North Atlantic has not been seen since 1844. The 
Little Auk or Rotche, a bird of passage off British 
coasts, is referred to a different genus, and is known 
as Meraulus alia; similarly the Guillemots belong 
to nearly related genera ( Uria, Cepphos), the Auk- 
lets to others ( e g. Cerorlivncha, Cyclorhynohus ), 
and the Puffins to others ( Fratercula, Lnndal. All 
these biids are included in the family Alcidae, 
which is equivalent to the sub-order Alcte, regarded 
by some good authorities as made up of highly 
specialised derivatives of a plover stoc^ In any 
case, auks have no relationships with divers or with 
penguins. Among their general chaiacters may 
be noted the elongated body, well suited for loco- 
motion under water ; the backward shunting of 
the legs, which increases the speed and power of the 
stroke and explams the curious upiight attitude 
of the biids when sitting on the rocks ; the greatly 
elongated ribs and hip-girdle ; the short wings, 
usually capable of strong and rapid flight; the 
webbed feet ; the close plumage, usually blaok or 
brovra and white ; the short tail ; and the strong 
bill suited for fish- catching. They are typically 
open sea birds, but their breeding-places are usually 
on cliffs and steep shores. Theie la usually a single 
egg, which is laid on a rocky ledge (razor-bul, 
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guillemot, &c.) or in a burrow (puffin). The auks 
are confined to the northern hemisphere, with 
their headquarters in the North Paorfic, though 
a number of species inhabit the North AtlanfSi. 
1 he Great Auk (Alca impennis), also known as 
the Garefowl, used to occur in the North Atlantic, 
but apparently not within the arctic circle. It 
wae ^ hunted dcwn by the northern fishermen to 
fo^h food and bait, and it was finally exter- 
minated by collectors for mnseums. It resembled 
an exaggerated razor-bill, and was nearly the size 
of a tanie gocrae. A large patch of white occurred 
between the eyes and the 
. j . wing was incapable of supporting 

the bird m flight, and low islets were "bhererore used 
as bre^ng-placw. The large egg (about 6 inches 
m length) resembled that of a razor-bill, but "iVas 
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moie variable, and some of those that are treasnred 
in collections shoAv the greenish ground coloui or 
the curious sciollings more characteristic of the 
guillemot. Hecords describe the Gieat Auk os 
exceedingly expert in. the "water, and exceedingly 
helpless on land. Reports of its tameness or stu- 
pidity probably mean that it had not experience 
of what the pVe&euce of man implied, ^j^niams 
•have been found in many parts of Ireland, in parts 
of Scotland, of the north of England, and of Den- 
mark, on the coast of Maine and Massachusetts, 
and abundantly on Funk Island. On the other 
side of ;.lie Atlantic the bird got the name ‘ penguin,’ 
now transfeiTed to a veiy different type. Over 
seventy eggs and a somewhat larger number of 
birds remain in museums as residues of this in- 
teresting species. An egg has been knoum to fetch 
£260, and a specimen much more. See Syming- 
ton Grieve, The Great Auk or Gare^wl { Edin. 1886 ) ; 
F. A. Lucas, ‘ Expedition to the Funk Island, with 
Observation.s upon the History and Anatomy of the 
Great Auk,’ Report V.S. National Museum, 1887-88, 
pp. 493-529. A selected bibliography will be found 
m Newton’s Dictionary of Birds (1893), p. 308. 

Anlapolai', Alapulai, or Alleppey, the chief 
seaport (with a lighthouse) of the Travancore state, 
MadrELS, 33 nules S. of Cochin. Its roadstead is 
sheltered by a mud-bank ; and there is a consider- 
able trade m coffee, coir, pepper, and cardamoms. 
Communication is maintained with the railway at 
Quilon on the south, and at Cochin on the north, by 
canals parallel with the sea-coast, and connecting 
a series of lakes or back-wateis. Between these 
and the sea is a wide creek. Pop. 25,000. 

Aula Regis, also called CuitlA Rsais, is a 
name used in English history for a feudal assembly 
of tenants-in-chief, for the Piivy-conncil (q.v.), and 
for the court of King’s Bench. See Common Law. 

Auldearn, a Nairnshire village, 2^ miles ESE. 
of Naim. Near it Montrose won his fourth victory, 
9th May 1645. 

Aulic Council ( Lat. aula, ‘ court ' or ‘ hall ’ ; 
Ger. Reichshofrath), a court of the Holy Roman 
empire, established in 1501 by Maximilian L, and 
co-ordinate "with the Imperial Chamber [Reichskam- 
merqerieht ; established 1495). See Bryce’s Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Anlie-Ata« a tON%n of Russia in Purkestan 
(Coasack republic) on the north side of the Ala-tau, 
terminus of a railway from Arya ; pop. 34,000. 

Aulis, a small port of Bceotia on the Euiipus, 
near the modem Vatliy, was famous as the starting- 
place of the Greek fleet for Ti oy. In its temple of 
Artemis Iphigenia was to be sacrificed. 

Aulnoy, Mapje Catherine Jumelue de Bee- 
NEYILLE, COMTESSE d’, was hom about 1650, and 
died in 1705. She wrote many tedious and joug- 
winded romances long consigned to safe oblivion. 
Of th^e need here only be mentioned L’Histoiie 
(Tffippolyte, Comte de Douglas (1690). Equally 
worthlei^ axe her historical memoii"S. But iier 
fame rests securely on her Co7iies des F^es, which 
are "written in a simple, bright, and charming style, 
not altogether unworthy of the inimitable master, 
Perraulb. The White Cat, the Yellow Dwarf, 
Finette Cendron, and Le Mouton have for two 
centuries been natnraliaed in the nurseries of 
Europe, and have been familiar flgnres in panto- 
mime. See Latly Richmond Ritchie’s introduction 
to an English translation of the Fairy Tales ( 1892). 
Aiilus Gelllus. See Geleihs. 

Aumale (earlier Albemarle), a small Frencli 
town of the department of Seine-Iuf^rienre, on the 
Breste. From 1547 it gave the title of duke to 
variona families. 


Aumale, a to^^-n of Algena, 57 miles SE. of 
Algiers. It is a strong military post. 

Aumale, Charles de Lorraine, Due d', hom 
1556, was an ardent partisan of the League in the 
religious wars which devastated France in the 
latter half of the 16th century. The aim of the 
League was ostensibly to suppress the Huguenots, 
but m reality to sec"iire the supreme power to the 
Guises. Closely alhed b"v blood to this crafty and 
ambitious family, Aumale, after the murder of the 
Duke of Guise m 1588, became, along with the Duke 
of Mayenne, the leader of the party. Defeated at 
Seulis by the Duke of Longueville, and at Arques 
and IvTv by Henry IV., he still attempted to 
defend ^aria, and when Henry was recognised as 
king in France, he went over to the Spaniards, 
refused the royal pardon, and delivered over to the 
enemy several places in his possession. For this 
he was impeached, condemned, and sentenced to be 
broken ahve on the wheel. His property was con- 
fiscated, but he hintRftlf escaped. He lived in exile 
till his death, which took place at Brussels in 1631. 
With him the old Dues dAuniale of the bouse of 
Lorraine became extinct. 

Aumale, Henri - Eugene - Phiuppe - Louis 
D 'Orleans, Dug d’, fourth son of King Louis- 
Philippe, was bom at Paris, Jannaty 16, 1822. 
Educated at the college of Henri IV.^ at sixteen 
he entered the army, and two years later found 
himself in active service in Al^na, where he soon 
distinguished himself by his bravery, and passed 
rapidly through the various grades of rank. One 
of his most brilliant exploits was the surprise of 
Abd-el-Kader m May 18-&. For tliis he was made 
lieutenant-general, ^d appointed to the govem- 
ment of the province of Constantine. In 1847 he 
succeeded Marshal Bngeaud in the covemor- 
gpieralship of Algeria, but after the reviSution of 
Febraajy 1848, laid do"wn his office, and retired to 
England. In his e^e he occupied himself with 
historical and military studies, and soon became 
known by his contributions to the Reme de* Deux 
Mondes. A speech of Prince Napoleon in the 
senate against the Orleans family called forth in 
April 1861 his famous pamphlet, sur VHia- 

tmre de France, in which "the prince and Napoleon 
III. were subjected to a merciless castigation. Hit- 
great historical work, Histoire des Princes de Condi' 

( Paris, 1869 ), was published onlv after much diffi- 
cnlty. In the journal Btoile Bilge there appeared 
(lS^h-66) a series of critical letters by him, "under 
"the pseudonym of ‘Verax,' on the policy of the 
empire, and in 1S67 his celebrated work. Leg Insti- 
tutions mzlitaires de la France. On the onthieak 
of the Franco-German war, he offered his services, 
first to the emperor, afterwards to "the provisioiuLl 

f overmnent, "without being accepted by either, 
ut in 1871 he was elec"bed a member of the 
Assembly. In 1873 he presided over Martial 
Bazaine’s court - martial, and afterwa^ held 
several higii commands, but was disqualihed from 
further service in 1883- Elected a member of the 
Aca/lemy in 1871, in 1886 he bequeathed his mag- 
niheeut chfiiteau of Chantilly to the Institute of 
France. The decree e.xpelling him from Paris waa 
revoked in 1889. He died 6tfi May 1897, in cmise- 
qnence of the shook caused, by the burning of his 
niece, theDqchease d’Alenjon, ah the Paris bazaar. 
TTia {nit Marie Caroline Auguste de Bourbon, 
daughter of the Prince of Ualemo } had died in 1867 ; 
his elder son in 1866, the younger in 1872. See 
Ernest Daudet's Le Due dAvmak (1898). 

Anngerrille, Richard, Bishop of Durham, is 
known e& Richard de Bury, from his birthplace. 
Bury St Edmonds. Hewaa bom in 1281, studied 
witibi di^otion at Oxford, became a Benedictine 
monk at Durham, and "waa made tutor to Edfraxd 
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of Windsor, afterwards Edward III., by whom in 
after-years nnmerotis honoors were bestowed npon 
>iim. In 1333 he was appointed Dean of Wells, 
and in the same year was made Bishop of Durham 
by the pope at the king’s request, despite the fact 
of the monks having elected their sub-prioi, Robert 
de Graystanes. jffier holding the office of high 
chancellor for a year, he resigned it in 1335 to act 
as the king’s ambeissador in Paris, Hainault, and 
Germany. In 1337 he was employed as a commis- 
sioner for the affairs of Scotland, and in 1342 he 
arranged a truce with the Scottish king. He died 
in 1345, Richard administered the affairs of his 
dioc^e with ability, as appears from his chancery 
TollSj which are the earnest presen’ed in_ the 
archives of Durham. An admiraible ecclesiastic, he 
was kind and charitable to the poor. But he is 
chiefly known, as a scholar and patron of learning, 
and he used his high offices of state to gratify _his 
passion for discovering manuscripts and collecting 
hooks. His principsd work, Philohibton, was in- 
tended to serve as a handbook to the library which 
he founded in connection >vith Durham College at 
Oxford (afterwards suppressed). It gives an inter- 
esting account of how he collected ms library, de- 
scribes the state of learning in England and France, 
and closes with an explanation of the rules for the 
manEvgement of his lihrarv, which were founded 
on those adopted for the lihrary of the Sorbonne 
He had wide literary sympathies, commended the 
study of the poets, and provided his library with 
Greek and Hebrew granimarB. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries, books of bis went partly to 
the Bodleian, partly to Balliol, and partly to the 
purchaser of Durham College. 

Aurang^ad, Aurangzeb. See A-ubunga- 

BAD, AUEUNGZEBE. 

Anranltis. See HAtrRiK. 

Aomatioldcjc (from Jj&t. auTO/ntium, *an 
orange'), a aubdiviaion of the Rutacem which 
some would make a separate family, aie trees 
and shrubs, often of great beauty, natives of wanii 
climates, and almost all of the East Indies, hut 
now largely diffused by cultivation. The apecies 
of the genua Citrus aie the best known, among 
which ore the orange, lemon, citron, &c. But 
many other genera prodnee agreeable fi nits, among i 
which the Bael-fniit Marmeloa) and the 

Wampi ( ClaussTM Wampi } deserve particular 
notice. The fruits, ripe and unripe, juice and 
rind, the flowers, leaves, hark, &c. of a number 
of species are employed medicinally, their proper- 
ties being laiply due to the fragiant volatde oil, 
which abounds especially in the leaves and the 
rind of the fruit See jEgle, Citron, Lemon, 
Lime, Orange, Shaddock. 

Anray, a port in the French depaitment of 
Morbihan, 18 miles E of Lorient, with oyster 
^enea. Pop. 6500. Here is a large deaf and 
dumb institute ; and 2 miles north is the famous 
place of pilgrimage of St Anne of Auray, with a 
fine church completed in 1877. 

Aurelia. See Chrysalis- I 


Lucius Domitius— also nam< 
Valerius — one of tl 
most Mwerfffi of the Roman emperors, was of vei 
humble ongm. Im father having heei a hiSiS; 

^ Pannonia aboi 

i J early as a common soldie 

and held tl 
Valerianus an 

Auiih?® Claudius (270 

A^Pehan was elected emperor by the army, wit 

^ stature, strength, and courag 

made him very pop^. l|a commenced 
by repnlsing the barbarian Alemanni an 
Ma^comann^ and then proceeded to erect a ne 


Ime of fortified walls round Rome, the mins of 
which may still he traced. Finding that the 
province of Dacia cotdd not be maintained 
against the assaults of the Gotha, he surrendered 
it on certain conditions, and strengthened the 
frontier of the Roman empire by making the 
Dannbe its boundary. He next turned his atten- 
tion to the East, where the renowned queen, 
Zenobia ( q.v. ), had extended her sway from Syria 
to Asia jVIinor and Egypt. Aurehan defeated 
her in two battles, and besieged her in Pahuyra, 
from which she attempted to escape when she saw 
defence would prove unavailing. She was, how- 
ever, taken prisoner, and soon after the city sur- 
rendered, and was treated leniently. Shortly after 
he had departed, a new insurrection took place. 
He returned in 273, and gave the splendid city up 
to destruction. Auxelian was agam called to the 
East by a rebellion in Egypt, instigated by Firmua, 
a merchant of great mtiuence, v^ich he speedily 
quelled. In Gaul, Tetricus, who had heltl impe- 
rial power since before the death of Gallienus, 
findin g himself unable to wield it, surrendered it 
to Aurehan. By restoring good disciplme in the 
army, order iu domestic offiairs, and political unity 
to the Roman dominions, this prince merited the 
title awarded to him ^ the senate — ‘ Restorer of 
the Roman Empire.’ He was assassinated, at the 
instigation of a faithless secretary, between Hera- 
clea and Byzantium, during his campaign against 
the Persians (275). 

Anrelius. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the best of the Roman emperors, and one of the 
noblest figures in history, was the son of Annius 
Verus ana Domitia Calvilla, and was hom at Rome 
on the 26th of April 121 A-D. His original name 
was Marcus Annius Verus. On the death of his 
father, he was adopted by bis grandfather, who 
spared no pains to render hun pre-eminent in every 
ait and science. His fine qualities early attracted 
the notice of the Emperor Hadiian, who, playing 
on the boy’s paternal name of Verus, use^ to cofl 
him Venssimtis (‘the most true’), and who con- 
ferred high honours on him while yet a child. 
When only seventeen years of age, he was adopted, 
along with L. Ceionius Commodus, by Antoninus 
Pius, who had succeeded Hadrian j and Faustina, 

I the daughter of Pius, was selected for his wife. In 
; the year 140 a.d. he was made consul ; and from 
j this period to the death of Pius in 161, he 
; continued to discharge his public duties with the 
I greatest promptitude and fidelity, while he main- 
tained relations with the emperor of the wannest 
and most friendly kind. On bis accession to the 
I throne, with characteristic magnanimity he volun- 
■ tanly divided the government with his adopted 
broiner, young Commodus, called since his adoption 
Lucius AureRus Verus. As the latter excelled in 
manly exercises, AureHus determined to intrust to 
him the manag^ent of war. Towards the close of 
161, the Parthian war broke out, and Verus was 
sent to quell it ; but he proved hiTnaalf completdy 
incompetent, and only the ability of his generals, 
specially Avidius Casmus, saved the Romans from 
disasto. Veras on his return enjoyed a triumph 
to wMch he had no real claim ; for all the victorms 
imn been won by others while he was revelling in 
extravagant licentiousness. Meanvimile 
cloucm were forming on the horizon elsewhere. A 
fomudable msurrection had long been preparing 
m the^ German provinces j the Britons were on 
the pomt of revolt, and the Catti waiting for an 
opportunity to ^devastate the Rhenish provinces. 
T^thin Rome itself a pestilence began to rage, 
believed to have been brought home by the troops 
of Verus ; while frights inundations b.ti 5 earth- 
quakes laid large portions of the tity in ruins, 
destroyed the granaries in which were kept 
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the supplies of com, and thus created widespread 
famine and distress, adding to the terror which 
the citizens entertained of their savage enemies. 
Anrelius now resolved to lead his legions to the 
war himself. He was completely successful The 
Marcomanni, and the other rebellious tribes 
inhabiting the country between Illyria and the 
sources of the Danube, Avere humbled, and com- 

S ellei to sue for peace in 168 ; a year later Verna 
ied. The contest Avas reneAved tAvo years after- 
wards, and the emperor was obliged to make up 
for the ravages of plague among his soldiers by 
■enlisting vast numbers of gladiators and slaves. 
He made Parmonia his headquarters, and drove 
■out the Marcomanni, whom he subsequent all but 
-annihilated in crossing the Danube. The most 
famous victory of the war was that gained over the 
Qua^ in 174 A.D., which was attributed by the 
Chriatians to an answer to the prayers of some 
eoldieis of their faith in what afterwards became 

Imnwn flJt fihn ‘ 'PhunflfiTiTiO' T-ptnn-n ’ Tf in ^viTfoin 
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that a signal deliverance did save the army from 
disaster. Entangled in a defile, and under a broil- 
ing sun, the soldiera were ready to perish from 
thust and fatigne, when suddenly the cloudless skv 
darkened, and heavy showers of rain fell, which 
they caught eagerly in their helmets- 'WhQe they 
were thus engaged, the enemy attacked, and would 
have cut them to pieces had not a blinding storm of 
had and lightning fallen immediately on their faces. 
Bnt this deliverance was ascribed by the Romans to j 
the prayers of the emperor himself, and it is certain 
that the title in question had belonged to a par- 
ticnlar legion since the time of Augustus. The 
effect of this remarkable Adctory was iustantaue- 
■ouflly and Avidely felt. The Germanic tribes 
homed from all quarters to make their submia- 
eion, and obtain clemency. Hardly had the 
empOTor had a moment's respite before he was 
summoned to the East by a rebellion of the ambi- 
tious governor, A\udius Cassius, who had seized 
the whole of Asia Minor. Before Aurelius arrived, 
the usuiper had fallen by an assassin’s hand. The 
emperor's conduct on hearing of his enemy’s death 
was worthy of the sublime virtue of his character. 
He lamented that the Fates had not granted him 
his fondest wish — to have freely pardoned the man 
who had so basely con^ired against his happiness. 
On his arrival in the East, he exhibited the same 
illustrions magnanimi^. He burned the papets of 
Cassius Arithout reading them, so that he might 
not he tempted to suspect ai^ as traitors ; treated 
the provinces which had rebelled Avith extreme 
gentleness ; and disarmed the enmitv and dispelled 
the fears of the nobles who had openly favoured his 
insurgent lieutenant. While pursuing his work of 
restonug tranquillity, his AVife Faustina died in an 
obscure Aollage at the foot of Mount Tanms ; and 
her husband, though he could scarcely haA^e been 
unconsdons of her uuAvortbmess, paid the most 
lavish honours to her memory 
On his Avay home he Arisited Lower Egypt and 
Greece, displaying everywhere the greatest solici- 
tude for the w^are of his vast empire. At Athens, 
which this imperial pagan philosopher must have 
venerated as a pious Jew venerates Jerusalem, he 
showed a cathcmcity of intellect worthy of his 
great heart, by founding diairs of philosophy for 
each of the four chief sects — Platonic, Stoi^ Peri- 
patetic, and Epicurean. No man ever laboured 
more earnestly to maJce that heathen faith which 
he loved so well, and that heathen philosophy 
which he believed in so truly, a vital and dominant 
reality. Towards the close of the year 176, 
he reached Italy, and celebrated bis merciful and 
bloodless tiiui^h. In the succeeding autumn he 
departed for Giermany, where fresh disturbances 
had broken out among the restless and volatile 


jarharianSi. Victory again crowned Ms arms; 
but his constitution, never robust, and no-w shat- 
tered by perpetual anxietv and fatigue, at length 
gave Avay, and he died either at Vienna or at Sir- 
mium, on the 17th of March ISO, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, and the tAventieth of his rei^ 

Marcus Aurelius Avas the floAver of the Stoic 
philosopl^. It seems almost ineducable that so 
harsh and crabbed a system should have produced 
a-s pure and gentle an example of liumamtA' as the 
records of either pagan or Christian liUtoiy can 
show. In him stoicLsm loaes all its haughty self- 
assertion, and is replaced by a liumilitv that is 
nsuallj" regarded as tlie most peculiar, if almost the 
rarest, of the Christian graces His youth Avas 
mark^ by the same lofty virtue as hismaturer life. 
Already at twelve years of age the young jiliilos- 
Mher was on avowed folloAV’er of Zeno and Epictetus. 
The Stoics, Diognetus, Apollonius, and Junius 
Riisticus, were his teachers, and he himself must be 
considered one of the most thoughtful teachers of 
the ^ school. Oratory he studied under Herodes 
Atticns and ComeUns Pronto, His love of learn- 
ing was insatiahle. Even after he had attained to 
the highest dignilw of the state, he did not disdH-in 
to attend the school of Sextus of Ghaeronea, a 
grandson of the celebrated Plutarch. Men of letters 
were his most intimate friends, and receiv*^ the 
highest honou^ both when aUve and de^. His own 
range of studies AA’as extensiA'e, embracing morals, 
metaphysics, mathematics, jurisprudence, music, 
poetrv, and painting. There are few books that 
have had snch a potent charm over so many hearts 
as the sad 3Icdittitions of AureUus. His .sentences 
reveal the loneliness of Ms soul, bnt they show' us 
that he did not suffer himself to be embittered as 
AveU as saddened by hia experience of Ufe. A kind 
of self -revelation, marked by a penetrating insight, 
they reveal the rare serenity and elevation of his 
heart, and its rarer tenderness and pitj'. We must 
not forget that he did not cultivate philosophy 
merely in the spring-time of Ms life, when enwu- 
Biasm was strong, and experience had not saddened 
hia thonghta, and when study was his only labour, 
but during the tninnlts pf ^rpetual Avar, aud the 
distraction necessarily arising from the goA'emment 
of BO vast an empire The man who loved peace 
Avith his whole soul died without beholding it, 
and yet the eA'erlasting presence of war never 
tempt'ed biTn to sink into a mere A\’arrior. He 
maintained uncorrupted to the end of his noble 
life his philosopMc and philanthropic aspirations. 
After his decease, Avhich Avas felt to be a national 
calamity, every Roman citizen, and many others in 
distant portions of the empire, procured an image 
or statue of him, AA'hich more than a hundred years 
after was BtiU found among their household gods. 
He became almost an object of worship, and. was 
believed to appear m dreams, like the sainta of 
subsequent Christian ages. 

Aurelius tAvnce persecuted the Chiistians: in the 
first persecution (166) Polycarp perished; in the 
second (177), Irenreus. Many have found it diffi- 
cult to understand bow a mind of snch lofty 
ATitue should have consented to the peisecntion 
of Christianity. The e;s^lanation is to be found in 
that very earnestness Avith which he dung to the 
old faith of his ancestors. He believed it to be 
true, and to be the parent of those philosophies 
which had sprung np out of tho same soil ; he 
saw that a new religion, the character of whicl 
bnj been asaidaonBly, though perhaps uncou^ 
ously, misrepresented to him, both as an im 
moral superstition and a mysterious political con 
spiracy, was secretly spr^ding throughout th< 
empire, and that it afouIo. hold no commerce witl 
the older reHgLon, but condmnned it, generally h 
the strongest terma 
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The MeditatioTta were written in Greek, solely for per- 
sonal purposes ; their doubts, aspirations, peipendings of 
the problems d! life, rather sad tha-u serene, though ex- 
pressing the mmd of an ancient Eoman phnosopher, come 
wonderfuUj near the heart and conscience of modem 
CSnistians. Of this famous work Rend all says : ‘For 
nine centuries no note or whisper betrays its existence; 
fourteen hundred years after they were written down the 
Thoughts re-emerge, a revelation of a personality without 
parallel m Greek or Roman hterature.’ The edition 
of the text was by Xylander ( Zurich, 1568 ), the next by 
Casanhon (1643); another, long the standard, by the 
English Puritan (^taker ( 1^2 ). The chief Enghsh trans- 
lations are by Jeremy Colher (1701], George Long (1869), 
Dr G. H. Rendall {Marcus Aurthus Antoninus to Him- 
self, 1S9S], and Haines (1916). See studies by Bussell 
(1910), H. D. Sedgwick (1921), Rendall’s introdnction, 
Renan’s Mwro Aurile (18^), the life by 'Watson (N.Y 
1884), Fsxra^s Seekers after God (1868), Matthew Arnold’s 
Easajfsin Griticisui (1888), andDill’s ^nianSocietif (IQOo). 
Aareolei See Nimbus, Antheua, 

Amricllt a town in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, 14 miles NE. of Emden ; pop. 6000. 

Anric'nlat a genus, and Auriciilidse, a family 
of Gasteropod Mollusca (Lat auricula, ‘ a little 
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ear ’ ), They have a spiral shell, covered with a homy 
epidermis, the fiist whorl veiy large and the spire 
short, the lip elongated, thickened, and toothed. 
The respiratory organ, or ‘lung,’ is a space below 
the mantle, on the walls of which the blood is ex- 
posed to the freely admitted air. They thus belong 
to the Palmonate order of Gasteropoda — he. to the 
same order as the common snails, having respiratory 
organs adapted for breathing in air, though some of 
them are capable of subsisting for a considerable 
time in water: Some inhabit Sesh-water mn.TRh Pis, 
while others prefer the vicinity of salt water. 
TTmy generally belong to warm clunates, and some 
of mem attam a la^e _ size. Auricula midtB, a 
nature of the East Indies, is known to BheU-collectors 
by the name of Midas’s Ear. 

Autic'nla {Primula Auricula), a congener of 
the Primrose (q.v.), much cultivated in flower- 

f ardens. The auricula has long been a florist’s 
It was highly esteemed by the Homans, 
and has, at least since the 17th century, received 
particular attention from the florists of England 
and Holland. It is one of those flowers the cStiva- 
taon of which is often most successfully prosecuted 
m the httle gardens of operatives near large towns. 
Laiicashire is particularly famous for it.— The 
auricula has smooth, dark-green leaves, stems, and 
^tyces, coveied with a mealy powder. A Rimilnr 
fine dust appears also on tne flowers, and adds 
much to their beauty. Hence it has eavued the 
popular^ name of ‘Dusty Miller.’ The auricula 
-Alps and other mountaina of the 
imddlft and south of Europe, and of suh-olpine 
situation in the same countries. It is found ' Alan 
ffli the Caucasus and the mountains of Syria * it 
in shady and moist places. In a wfld stete 
It ^ comparatively small flowers, of a simple 
Jwiow coloar,_ on short stalks, forming an umb^ 
j or seven flowers, with the same 

ueiightfiri fr^gtanee which aids so much to make it 
a favourite flower in cnltivatyiiL The leaves are 


naed by the inhabitants of the Alps as a remedy 
for coughs. 

By cultivatiou and selection the auricula has 
been brought to great beauty and splendour of 
colour. Blore than 1200 varieties were reckoned 
as early as 1850, and new ones are contmually 
raised mm seed. All shades and combinations of 
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yellow, maroon, and purple, usually disposed ia 
concentric rings, are predominant ; and English 
florists classify these into five iT>n.iTi types, green- 
edg^, white-edged, gray-edged, seK-colonrea, and 
alpinea, the latter having the margm of two blended 
eoiouTB with a yellow centre. The mealiness of 
the flower differs much in different varieties. The 
auricula blooms in April and May, and often also- 
a second time at the end of autumn, which adds to 
the charms of the flower-border, although it is to 
the first or proper flowering-season that the florist 
looks. It sncceeds beat in a rich light soil, and 
cultivators diligently prepare for it composts of 
I vanons kinds, but in general consisting cmefly of 
fresh loamy sofl, and of well-rotted horse or cow 
dung, often with the addition of a little sand. 
The finer varieties are always cultivated in pote, 
arid require protection from severe weather in 
winter, and mm wind and rain while flowering. 
They ought, however, previous to flowering, to- 
stand in an airy, sunny situation. They are pro- 
pagated b y o fisets, generally in the latter part of 
August. When it is proposed to raise the auricula 
from seed, care ought to be taken to select the- 
finest flowers, which are encouraged to ripen their 
seeds by exposure to sun and air, hand-glasses- 
being placed over them during heavy rains. The- 
seed IS sown either in autumn or spring, generally 
in boxes placed under shelter, or m a sl^ht hot- 
bed.^ The more weakly plants are tended with 
particular care, as they are generally found to 
produce the finest flowers. 

The name auricnla is derived from av/ri», an 
ear, on account of a fancied resemblance of the leaf 
to the ears of an a-Tn'TYini. 

Auricnlar Confession. See OoNFsaaioN. 

Anrie'nlate; in Botany, a term applied to- 
leaves, stipules, &c. and signifying that they haro 
at the base two small ear -like lobes. 
Anris^nacian. See Stons Age. 

AmrillaCy capital of the French department of 
Cantal, on the right bank of the Jourdanile, 67 milea 
SW. of Clermont-Ferrand. The town is mainly 
modem, but contains an old castle and two ohnreb^ 
of the l4th and 15th centuries. Amorrg its indus* 
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suni-iae. Appearances of aurorae near the giound 
have generally heen explained away as optical 
illusions. The distance of the stations at which 
the same aurora has been ^iJ5ible indicates the 
-enoriuons geographical extent, and likewise the 
great alUtade which the phenomenon frequently 
attains. One auroi’a, for instance — that which 
occurred on the 25th October 1870— was seen over 


a large portion of the northern hemlspliere, and at 
the some time aitrorce, were seen at many places in 
the southern hemisphere. Dr Sophua Tromholt, 
who carried out a series of investigations on the 
subject of the aurora boreaUa in the extreme north 
of Norway, states that the light of the aurora is 
never seiwiceable to people in their work ; its con- 
tribution to lighten the darkness is almost nil y the 
momentary flashes of leal luminosity are very brief 
and of no practical value. 

The noise that is alleged to accompany the 
aurora borealis in high latitudes would indicate 
for it a comparatively moderate height ; but we can 
scarcely yet be said to be in possession of indisput- 
able instances of its being heard by competent 
obseivers. See commuiiicationB from time to time 
in Naturt. 

The_ intimate connexion between the aurora 
borealis and the magnetism of the earth is shown 
by various facts. During the occurrence of tlie 
phenomenon, the magneuo needle appears very 
much distimbed, sometimes deviating several de- 
grees from its normal position, and appearing to he 
most affect^ when the aurora is bnghtest ; and 
this (^dilation is frequently perceived far beyond 
the dmtriot where the aurora is seen. The vertex, 
likewise, of the lummous arch is almost always 
found to be in or very near the magnetic mei'idian, 
and the boreal crown has its seat in th^rolongation 
of the freely suspended needle. Tliere seems, 
moieover, to be a connexion between the magnetic 
olea of the earth in regard to the aurora, for, as 
as been frequently ascertained, it occui'S siianl- j 
taneously at both. The aurora appeaia to he an 
electrio diaebarge connected with magnetic dis- 
tnrbance.^ The mathematical theory of aurorm, 
rtill one-sided but valuable, is the work of Stbrmer, 
bas^ upon Sirkeland’s observations, e.xperiments, 
and speculations. Electrically -charged particles 
^5oming from the sun are deflected by the earth’s 
magnetie £el^ Stunner’s photographs show the 
coi*icide almost exactly with the lines of 
force. They seem in perspective to meet at the 


Clown or corona. The theory likewise explains 
the distribution of auroras, their periodicities, and 
connexion with other phenomena. See Magnetism 
(Terrestrial), Sun. 

Lemstrbm showed by the observations and ex- 
eriments he made at Sodankylh, that auioim could 
e due to cmxents of positive electricity illumin- 
ating the atmosphere in. their passage to the earth. 

Luminoua appearances accom- 
panied the setting in of a cur- 
rent towards the earth from 
the netwoi k of insulated wires 
with which lie overspiead the 
top of Mount Oratunturi, and 
this light loas clearly auroral. 
The auroial spectrum has 
been imitated ny means of 
discharge- tubes, with air at 
low pressures. Its outstand- 
ing characteristics are a num- 
bei of bands indicating molec- 
ular nitrogen, and the famous 
yellow-green Ime discovered 
by Angstrom in 1867, long a 

g uzzle. The latter was shown 
y McLennan in 1926 to be 
due to atomic oxygen. The 
night-sky also gives this green 
Ime. 

Lioomia and Fritz seve- 
rally investigated the geo- 
graphical diatnbution of the 
aurora borealis. The fol- 
lowing woodcut is from 
Loomis, from which it is seen that the region of 
greatest auroral action is an oval-shaped zone 
aurrounding the noibh pole, whose central line 



Map ahowmg the geographioal distribution, of the 
Aurora ^realis. 


crosses tlm meridian of "Washington in latitude 
56 , and the meridian of _St Petersburg in latitude 
J* • It follows from tbis that auroree are more 
frequent in North America than in the same 
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latitudes in Europe. Lioomis points out that this 
auroral zone bears considerable reaeinblanoe to a 
magnetic parallel or line everywhere perpendicular 
to a magnetic meridian. 

It is a fact of the greatest significance that as 
regards geographical distribution, aurorae and 
thunderstorms are complementary, aurorte being 
not more characteristically of polar than thunder- 
storms are of tropical origin. Aurorm are, however, 
subject to extremely complicated j>eriodicities, in- 
dicating systematic magnetic associations ; whereas 
thunderstorms may be regarded as completely dis- 
sociated from magnetic associations, and their 
periodicities are restricted to diurnal and annual 
variations. 

The diurnal maximum of aurorie in middle lati- 
tudes, or on the equatorial side of this great auroral 
zone, shaded dork in the woodcut, occurs in the 
evening ; bnt in Greenland and other regions on its 
polar side, the maximum occurs in the early morn- 
ing. Further outside the auroral zone, there are 
two maxima in the year, one in spring and one in 
autumn, but at places inside this zone, the two 
maxima coalesce into a single maximum at the 
winter solstice. Thus, with an increase of solar 
heat, diurnal or annu^, the auroral zone travels 
■equatoi^arda, and with increased cold polewards; 
and it is extremely interesting to note '^at on the 
polar side a sunspot TnaximriTn is accompanied with 
auroral minimum, and. the equatorial side with a 
maximum, tht^ supporting the idea that a sunspot 
maximum period is coincident ivith a maximum 
temperature. At the tuues when the solar heat 
is greatest evaporation is greatest, the supply of 
atmospheric electricity consequently more copious, 
increased tension brings about more speedy neu- 
tralisation, the zone of gradual recomposition 
trai els towards the equator ; and thus, it has been 
suggested, aurone become more frequent in middle 
latitudes. See the handbooks ot Meteorology, 
numerous articles and notes by Lematrbm and others 
in N^ature, Tromholt’s JjTider the JSa^a of theA.ur(yrct 
£orealia (188o), ajid Angot’a T?ie Aurora ^orealia. 

Anrnngrabad* the name of at least four places 
fiu India. The most important is the headquarters 
of a like-named district in the state of Hyderabad, 
on the Doodua, a tributary of the Godavari. The 
population, once 100,000, >vaa 36,876 in 1921. Its 
monnments of fonner giandeur are a palace, now 
in ruins, built _hy Aumngzehe when viceroy of the 
Heccan, and his daughter’s mausoleum. 

All]*llllgrze1)e {Awrajigzib, ‘Ornament of the 
Throne ’ ) was the most powerful of the Mogul 
emperors of India, the last who ruled with eneigy 
tLud effect. He was bom in 1618, and was the 
iihird son of Shah-Jehan. He early cherished or 
professed profound religious zeal. In 1657 bia 
father, who_ had previously promoted bim to high 
civil and mUitary offices in the state, in performing 
the duties of which he greatly distinguished him- 
^If, was seized with an illness from which he was 
not expected to recover. The reins of power were 
at once seued by his eldest son, Hara, vmo was un- 
popnl^ with the orthodox Mohammedans, as being 
too liberal in his theological viewa Of the 
brothers, Shnja was at that time governor of 
Bengal, Aurungzehe of the Ileccan, and Murad of 
Guzerat. The first immediately took up arms. 
Aurungzebe’s policy was to let the two fight it out, 
and exhaust each other, and then to pEty off his 
third brother against the victor. He conferred 
with Murad ; assured him he had no earthly ambi- 
tion ; that the crown he strove for was a spiritual, 
oud not a temporal one ; and that, for affection’s 
gak e, a nd with a view to promote the interests of 
the true faith, he would support his pretenaioiia to j 
the throue. Murad believed him, and the forces j 


j of the two were joined. Meanwhile, Dara havin:/ 
[ overcome Shnj'a’s army, directeil his forcei agains't 
other two brother; ; hut Anmngzebe'^ plau'i- 
] hility prevailed over Data’s generals, who de-erted, 

I and Dara had to seek safety in flight. By tlas 
j time, however, .Shah-Jehan had somew'hat re- 
covered. Aurungzebe professed the ntmost loyalty, 
j but secretly gave his son instructions to” tafce 

S ossession of Shah-Jehan’s palace, which WU"? 

one, and the aged monarch was made prisonet. 
Aurungzehe next seized and confined his too con- 
fiding brother, Murad ; and after a stmpgle of two 
or three years’ duration, Dara and SLuja also fell 
mto his power, and all three were put to death. 
The sceptre was now firmly within the grasp of 
Aumngzehe. He professed” not to care 'for t lie 
imperial insignia., but was ultimately induced to 
receive them in August 165S, assuming the title 
of Alatn m, ‘ Conqueror of the World,’ and later, 
that of Alohi-eddin, ‘the Reviver of Religion.’ 
In the seventh year of Anmngzehe’s reign, his 
father died, still in confinement. 

Aurungzebe’s long reign of half a century was 
distinguished hy' great outivard prosperity, and has 
been represent-M as the most Diilliant ”in Indian 
annalR ; but the empire was diseased at its heart. 
Eveiywhere there was distrust ; the emperor, who 
had established his throne hv fraud, was naturally 
enough distrusted by alL He lacked confidence in 
his statesmen, who, in their turn, distrusted him 
and one another. His sons imitated him in his 
disobedience to his father, and the HinJur., whom 
he treated with great harshness, excited the 
Mahrattas against him in the south. Still hia 
great abilities sufficed during his reign not only to 
preserve his empire intact, but even to enlarge it 
considerably. Discord between the monarchs of 
Bijapnr and Golconda enabled him to add these two 
kingdoms to his empire. Bnt though some of the 
independent Mohammedan princes were subdued, 
the Hindu states were rathering strenrth for the 
overthrow of the Mogul power ; and the seeds of 
decay which had been sown in his reign bore ample 
frnit in the reign of his son. His schemes hud come 
to little good ; most of his enterprises failed ; and 
he may be said to have ruined the empira Hi a 
later yeara were passed in the fear of receiving the 
measure he had metetl to others, and he died., a 
fugitive before the Mahrattas, at Alimednagar, in 
February 1707 See Stanley Liane-Poole’sAKra7i</- 
zib (1893), and J. N. Sarkars (1912-16 ; new ed- 1920). 

Auscnltation (Lar. auscultare, ‘to listen’), a 
mode of detecting diseases, especially those of the 
heart and lungs, hy listening to the sounds pro- 
duced in the cavity of the chest. This is ^ne 
either by the unassisted ear (immediate ausculta- 
tion), or by the aid of a simple sound-conveying 
instrument, the stethoscope (mediate auscultation). 
By care and attention, the uomml sounds produced 
hy respiration and the heating of the heart may 
he distinguished from the several abnormal wunds 
mdicating disease. Developed into a scientific 
method hy Laennec (q.v.), anscoltation is classed 
among the most important of discoveries in modem 
medical science. See Diagnosis, E’ercussion, 
RESPLttATioN, Stethoscope. 

Ansonins, Deoius Magnus, the moat con- 
spicuous Roman poet in the 4th century, was 
bom at Surdigala (!^rdeaux}, about 309 A.D. 
Early distingi^hed for his do<mence, he was 
appointed by v alentiniaui tutor to his son Gratian ; 
and he afterwards held the offices of quaestor, 

S refect of Latium, and consul of Gaul (379 a-D.). 

In the death of Gratian, Ansonina retired from 
public life to his estate at Bordeaux, where 
he occupied himself with literature and rural 
pursuits until the time of his death (392). It 
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is most probable that Ausouias 'fvas a Christian, 
though the question has occasioned much con- 
troveisy, ana is perhaps made all the more 
nncertmn by the impurity of his wiitinga. Hia 
works include a collection of loO epi^ams, poems 
on hia deceased relatives {Parentcdm), and on 
his colleagues { Com'mem.oratio Prqfessormn Burdi- 
fjalensium), epistles in verse and prose, and 20 so- 
called idyls, of which the tenth, Mosella, a descrip- 
tion of a journey on the Bhine and Moselle, is 
pel haps the happiest of all his poems. Aosonins 
is but a poor poet, though he occasionally displays 
a certain neatness and grace of expression. See 
Peiper’s edition (1888), and "White’s (1919-21), 
with tianslation. 

Auspices* See Augubies. 

AusseCs a health-resort in the Styrian Salzkam- 
mergut on the Ti-auu, 11 miles SE. of Ischl, and 
2171 feet above the level of the sea, -with salt-baths 
and salt-works. 

A nssig ( Czech Usti), a town in northern Bohemia, 
on the left bank of the Elbe, 44 miles NNW. of 
Prague, with large chemical-works, and manufac- 
tories of machinerj', gloss, pottery, woollens, and cot- 
tons ; pop. 40, 000. Bapbael Mengs was bom here. 

Austen^ Jane, -was bom 16th December 1775, 
at Steventou Rectory, near Basingstoke in Hamji- 
shire, the seventh of eight children. Her fothei, 
the (jleorge Austen, was a competent scholai, 
who carefnlly cherished his daughter’s talent; he 
was regarded by the villagers as a sort of depniy- 
^nire for his relative ]V& Knight. Her mother, 
Cass^dra Leigh, came of a family of ■wits. Of 
her six brothers, James and Henry (-who had been 
a militia officer, and failed as a banker in London) 
succeeded their father as rectors of Steven'ton. 
Edward, adopted by the Knights, assumed their 
name on inheriting their large estates in Kent and 
Hants. Francis and Charles became admirals. 
Her sister Cassandra remained in the closest pos- 
sible relations with her all her life. Though Jane 
Austen has no claim to be called learned, her edu- 
cation was better than that which most girls got 
towards the close of the 18th century j she learnt 
Fmneh and Italiaji, and hod a good acquaintance 
with English literature, her favourite aumors being 
Bichardson, Johnson, (iowper, Crabbe, Fanny Bur- 
ney, and Scott. In 1801 the family settled at Bath, 
and after the father’s death there in 1805, the widow 
and two daughters removed ( 1806) to Southampton, 
and in 1809 to the village of Chawton (Edward 
Knight’s property) near Alton. These removals, 
Avith school at Besiding, and visits to her brother's 
and to Bath and Lyme, practically complete the 
tale of her travels. Early in 1816 her health began 
to give way. In May 1817 she found it necessary 
to remove to Winchester, for the sake of good 
medical advice, and she died there on. the 18tli of 
Jnl^ 1817, her forty-two years of placid existence 
having been almost undisturbed by any but the 
gentler emotions Her mode of life was that of 
the oharacbers in her novels. She -was a good 
needlewoman ; sang and placed passably, but was 
apparently no great musician; was exceedingly 
fond of daucmg ; a shrewd, vivacious, and humor- 
ous letter -writOTj a model aunt who delighted her 
uepheiys and nieces by improvising long stories. In 
the Steventou household there was much reading 
aloud of miscellaneous books of the day. The 
dining-room or a bam was sometimes turned into 
a 'theatre. Slow to publish, Jane Austen began 
to ^te at a very early age. Her tales, mostly 
ladiomuE^ ‘ had amount^ to a considerable number 
by ‘the time she was sixteen.’ Love and Freind- 
ship (such is the spelling), published with other 
juvenilia in 1922, is of this time, A ‘ rattling bur- 


lesque ’ of feckless fainting heroines and peieecuted 
lovers, it exhibits her characteristics in astounding 
maturity. Like Lady Siisan (1925) and other early 
writings it is in the form of letters, no doubt after 
the example of Bichardson. At the age of twenty- 
one she began what is generally considered her best 
novel, Pride and Prejudice ; but it cannot, as we 
have it, be considered early work. Publishers "were 
loth, she herself fastidious and assidno'ns in revision, 
and all her works late in appearing. Sense and 
Sensibility ‘by a Lady’ was the first published 
(1811); Pride and Prejudice followed in 1813. 
Nortlianner Abbey was begun about 1798, and 
pnblisbed posthumously in 1818. Apart from the 
fragment wi-itten abont 1804, to which Mr J. E. 
Ansten-Leigh gave the title of The Watsons, her 
Avork tliencefoiward seems to have been hmitM to 
revision until 1812, when she began Mansfield Park. 
It appeared in 1814, and its successor Emma in 
1816. Persuasion, completed in July 1816, w%s 
published in 1818. A novel begun in 1817, and left 
unfinished, was published as Sanditon in 1925. The 
novels were Aivritten in the sitting-room at Steventou 
or ChaAvton. When a creaking dooi gave warning 
that a visitor not in the secret was appioachjng, 
a cover was hastily thrown over the manuscrmt. 

Successor to Samuel Bichardson and Fanny 
Bumey, Jane Austen created the most character- 
istic type of the puie domestic novel. She drew 
her material from what she actnally saAv around 
her ; her experience of life Avas limited, even monot- 
onons. This and her o'wn temperament deter- 
mined het to a kind of novel-writing completely 
opposed to the Udolpho and Moruc type then 
in vogue. Northanger Abbey is a amiherate- 
parody of this style, though it is only intemit- 
tently parody; and it was ung[uestionably her 
conscious conviction that a true picture of oidinary 
life could be made as interestinR as the tale of 
blood-cmdling horrors and overdraAvn sentiment, 
of daegei'B and boAvls, impossible disguises, in- 
credihle conjunctions, monstrous crimes, preter- 
natural agonies and remorse. Incident is rare r 
romance is avoided. There is no attempt to startle 
Avith scenes of surprising daring or distress. She 
sets us doAvn in country^onse and cottage of gen- 
tility, and introduces 'ub to an enteiiiaining com- 
pany who unconsciously lay bare their characters 
amid the ordinary incidents of daily life, and in 
marvellously lifelike and mercilessly revealing 
conversations. The details all aid in developing 
and discriminating her characters, who, if they do 
not throb and thrill Avith passion, have amazing 
vitality I they are presented Avith exti'aordinary 
dramatic truth and effect ; ‘ every one says the 
right thing in the right place and in the right 
way.’ ‘Of all his successoi's she is the one whe 
mo^ nearly resembles Bichardson in the power 
of impressing reali^ upon her characters.’ She 
is ama:^gly deft in delicate ridicule of foibles 
and vanity. We do not find, Ave do not miss that 
morbid colouring of the stronger an d darker passions 
which BO m^y novelists of her time affectei The 
clear daylight of nature as reflected in drunwihie 
life is her genial and inexhaustible element. 

As her genius was precocious, so it remained 
st^dy. Hot style is throngliout natural, quietly 
epigrammatic, unfailingly teUing ; her humour and 
insight sleepless, merciless, and yet kindly and 
free from all_ hittemess ; her artistic sense sure. 
Hence there is not one of the six novels — ^unless 
it be Seijse and Sensibility — that some readers de 
not consider her best "V^itty brilliancy commende 
Prif^ and Prejudice most ■bo some ; exuberant bigh 
spirits Northanger Abbey to others. One critie 
points to tbe pure ironical hnmouT of Emmai a. 
second finds in Persuasion a ripening into a raorer 
mellow manner. Had she Avrittmi fifty novels^ 
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there wonld doubtless have been fifty opinions. 
Sir Walter Scott, after reading Pride and Preju- 
dice for the thii'd time, thus summed up Jane 
Austen in his diary with the authority of a master 
and \vith an unforgettable contrast : ‘ That young 
lady has a talent for describing the involvements 
of feelings and characters of oidinary life, which is 
to me the most wondei-ful I ever met with. The 
big bow-wow strain I can do myself like any now 
going; but the exquisite touch which readers 
ordinary commonplace things and characters inter- 
esting &om the truth of the description and the 
sentiment, is denied to me. What a pity such a 
gifted creature died so early 1 ’ Macaulay wrote ; 

* I have now read once again all Miss Austen’s 
novels ; charming they ore. There are in the j 
world no compositions which approach nearer to j 
perfection ; ’ and declared that she approached 
nearest to Shakespeare in character-drawing — an 
pinion in which many others have followed him. 
Coleridge, Southey, and Sydney Smith were amongst 
her admirers, a representative trio. But none knew 
lier literary character better than she did herself. 
Heis is ‘ the little bit ( two inches wide) of ivory on 
which I work mth so fine a brush as produces little 
effect after much labour.' 

Sea her brother Henry Austen's preface to Northangtr 
Abbey (1818) ; the memoir by her nephew J. E. Austen- 
Xieigh, son of James Austen (1870 ; 2d ed. with Lady 
Susan and fragments, 1871 ; edl Chapman, 1927), mostly 
incorporated in Jane Austen, her Life and Letters, by his 
son and grandson, W. and B. A. Austen-Leigh (1013); 
the Letters edited by Lord Brabonme, son of her niece, 
Fanny Knight ( 1884 ) ; reviews in the Quarterly by Walter 
Scott ( 1813, actually 1816 ) and Wbately ( 1821 ) ; the Life 
by Oscar Fay Adams (1891 ) ; an essay by A C. Bradley 
{Essays and Studies of the English Association, iL 1911) ; 
Personal Aspects of Jane Austen, by Mary A Ansten- 
Leigh(1920): L. YiUard, J'ane Aurfen(trans. 1923) ; and 
R. W. Chapman’s ediidoua of the novels (1923, 1926), of 
the Letters ( 1932), and of her juvenilia ( 1933 et seg. ). 

AusterlltZy a small town iu Moravia, 12 niiles 
ESE. of Briinn. Here, on 2d December 1805, 
Napoleon defeated the combined forces of Russia 
and Austria, under the command of their respec- 
tive emperors. The French amounted to 70,0(X) 
men ; the allied armies to 95,000. In this disas- 
trous battle — knoAvn as the ‘battle of the three 
emperors’ — tlie Russians lost 21,000 in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, the Austrians 6000, and the 
French 6800. See Rose’s Najwfeonic (1904). 

Austin* capital of Texas, on the left bank of 
the Colorado River, 150 miles W. 1^ N. of Houston. 
The river breaks through a range of^hills upon which 
the city is built. The red granite Capitol (1881- 
88 ), for the expenses of which three million acres of 
land were appropriated, is the largest State Capitol 
in the Union, and is reputed one of the largest ! 
buildings in the world. Austin also contains the 
State TJniversity ( 1883), banks, state asylums, &c., 
and hflJ^ a miscellaneous trade. It was named 
aiter Stephen Fuller Austin (q.v. ). Pop. 53,000. 

Anstlli* Alfred, critic, journalist, and poet- 
laureate (in succession to Tennyson), bom of 
GaHioIlc parents at Headingley near Leeds, May 
30, 1835. He wae educate at Stonyhurst and 
St Mary's College, Oecott, graduated at the rmi- 
verai^ cd London in 1853, and was caRed to the 
bar in 1857- He soon turned to literature for a 
Kving. His first work was Bandolph (1854), an 
anonymous poem fall of sympathy ibr the Peloi; 
but ^ first important book wan The Season: a 
Satire (1861 >, wmeh waa so severely criticised, timt 
its author felt it necessary to reply in My Satire 
and its Censors ( 1861 ). The Human Tragedy ( 1862) 
he soon recalled, but did not issne it in ils altered 
form till 1876. Later volumes of verse are Inter- 
Ivdes (1862) ; Savonarola, a tragedy ^881); SolUo 


guies^Mi Sana (1882); At the Gate of the Ojhieut 
(1885); Loves 1VidoiBkood(188Q] ; Narrative Poevus 
(18^) ; EnglaniTs Darling (1896) ; The Convirsion 
of Winelelmann (1897). The Garden that I Love 
U894), In Veronica's Garden, Lamia's Winter 
Quarters, Haunts of Ancient Peace, and A Les^oi' 
m Harmony ( 1901 ) are mamly in prose. In 1383-93 
editor of me National Review, he t\vice stood un- 
ancce??fiilly for parliament In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed poet-laureate. His Autobiography (1911) 
made mention of 18 volumes of verse and 7 of 
prose, besides journalistic and magazine work. 
He died 2d June 1913. 

Austin* John, wa.s bom at Greeting Mill, Suf- 
folk, 3d March 1790 ; served in the army ; but 
in 1818 waa called to the bar In 1820 he manied 
Sarah Taylor of Norwich (see below j, and vent to 
live in "Westminster. Compelled by bad health to 
abandon the bar when the university of London 
was founded f 1826), he received the ^pointment of 
professor of Jurisprudence. 'To fit himself for the 
chair, he settled m 1827 at Bonn, and returned to 
England next year well acquaints with the writ- 
ings_ of some of the most eminent of the continen- 
tal juris^ His lectm'ffi were well received by a 
few distinguished men; but the subject was not 
recognised as a necessary branch of legal study. 
In the absence of students, Austin in 1832 w^ 
relnctantly compelled to resign his appointment. 
In the same year, he published his Province of 
Jurisprudence Determined, a work at the time 
little appreciated by the general public; in the 
estimation of competent judges, however, it placed 
its author in the bmhest rank among writer^ 
on jurisprudence. It dealt with the relations of 
ethics to law, and gave an admirable statement 
of utilitarianism, on which he based his system 
of morals. In 1833 he was appointed by*^Lord 
Brougham a member of the Cnminal Law Com- 
missioiu The post was not much to his taste, as 
he did not heneve that the public received any 
advantage from such bodiea ’ If they would give 
me £200 a year,' he said, ‘ for two yWs, I would 
shut myself up in a garret, and at tlie end of that 
tune I would produce a complete map of the whole 
field of crime, and a draft of a criminal code." 
Austin was afterwards appointed a member of a 
commission to inquire into the grievances of the 
Maltese. He returned to England in 1S3S, not in 
mod health, and soon removM with his family to 
^rmany, living at Carlsbad in summer, at Dresden 
and Berlin in winter. The revolution of 1848 
drove him back to England, and he then settled 
at Weybridge, where he died in December 1859, 
universally respected for the dignity and magna- 
nimity of his character. His lectures on tike 
principles of jurisprudence were prepared for the 
press by his widow, and pubUshed alter his death 
under the title of Lectures on Jvnsprvdenee 
(1861-63). They and the earlier works, edited 
together by Mr R Campbell, haye passed tiirongh 
several editions. 

Austin’s great merit consists in his having been 
the first English writer who attach^ precise and 
intell^ble meaniug to the terms which denote the 
leading conceptions underlying all sjatems of juris- 
prudence. "with a ve^ pmect knowledge ci the 
methods of Roman ana English law, Im displayed 
genius of the hi^^ order in deyjring a novel 
system of daesifieation for the subject-matter of 
1^ science. The work he did is incomplete, but 
it forms a sure foundation to futoxe labourers 
in the same field. It is universally ree^nised 
as an enduxiog monument of learuing and 
genius, and it entitles its anthmwta take rank as 
one of the veay few Englishmen who Imve m^e 
contribations (k importance to the philosc^hical 
study of law. Austin said of him^ thw bia 
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special vocation was that of ‘nnfr^g knots’ — 
intellectaal knots ; and so it was. He set himself 
to the ta^ of exposing the errors hid under the 
plirases and metaphors cnrrent among wntera on 
taw, and this he accomplished \idth such skill and 
suhHety as to make his works models of close and 
sound reasoning. See Memoir of Austin j)refixed 
to the Lectures, and an article on Austin in Mill’s 
Dmertatiom . — Mrs Austin (w«e Sarah Taylor), 
translator, was bom at Norwich in 1793, and 
married John Anstin in 1820, the only child of 
the marriage being Lady Duff Gordon (q.v,) A 
faithful and devoted wife, she spent many years 
with her husband abroad, and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of man^ of the most eminent persons in con- 
tinental society, Mrs Austin translated from the 
German, Falk’s Characteristics of Goethe (1833), 
Corovd’s Story mithoiit an End (1834), Eanke’s 
Popes (1840) and History of the Reformation in 
Germany (1845); from the French, M. Coiiain’s 
Report on Public Education in Pmssia (18^), and 
Guizot’s English Remlution (1850). She herself 
was author of a pamphlet On National Education 
{ 1839) ; of Germany from 1760 to 18 14 [ 1854) ; and 
of Letters on GirW Schools and on the Training of 
Working -women (1857). From 1801 to 1883 she 
was engaged in editing her husband’s lectures fi-om 
his manuscripts, a duty she discharged with very 
great ability. She died at Wey bridge, 8th August 
1867. — CARLES Atjstix, younger brother of John, 
was bom in 1799, and educated at Bury and Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Called to the bar in 1827, and 
m^e a Queen’s Counsel in 1841, he, during the 
railway mania, made an enormous fortune as a 
parliimentary lawyer, and in 1848 retired from 
practice. So this first of lawyers and most eloquent 
of Benthamites, Macaulay’s rival as a converso- 
rion^stj who to MUl had seemed ‘capable of 
dominating the world,* died, a country squire, at 
Brandeston Hall, in Suffolk, 21st December 1874 
Austin, Stephen Fuller, founder of the State 
of Texas, was the son of Moses Austin, a pioneer 
in the .same rerfon, and in 1821 condncted a party 
of eettlera to where the city of Anstin now stand^ 
thus carrying out a work Ms father had begun 
( Texas ). In 1833 Austin went to the city of 
to secure the admission of his settlement 
mto the M^ean Confederacy, and was imprisoned 
there till 1835. He died in December 1836. 

Austin Friars* Bee Augustinians. 
Ans^ala'Sia m a term etymologically equal 
^ indicate Australia 
and the adjommg isltods— Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, Papua or New Guinea, New Caledonia, the 
l^w HeTjndes, New Ireland, and New Britain, 
Ihe tenii would thus exclude the Malay ArcM- 
pel^, JVIicronesia and Polynesia proper ; but some 
msSwT efeat groups of islands also, 

the name therrfore equivalent to Oceania. 

Australasian Colonies, however, in common 
the Coiumonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the Doinimon of New Zealand. The 
several lalamls are diseusaed each under its ow-n 

Geographical 

Aiutralia, by far the largest island on the 
earths surface (its size, indeed, almost entitles it 
f continent}, lies between 10" 41'' and 
8 S lab., and between 113' 9' and 163 39' E 
long., having a maxiraum length, from west to 
^ fmm Steep Point to Cape“ BvionT oTal^t 
'^1^ ; and a maxnnnm breadth, from north 
tosnuth (from CaM York to Wilson’s Promontory t 
m total area of 2,048, Smla 

or nearly twenty-five 
tunes that of Great Bntain and Ireland. It w 


separated from New Guinea by Torres Strait, 90 
miles wide, and from Tasmania by Bass Stiait, 140 
miles widej on three sides it is washed by th& 
Indian Ocean (now usually called the ‘Southern’ 
Ocean east of Cape Leeuwin), on the E. by the 
South Pacific. The distance from Sonthanipton to 
its brat poi-t of call, Fremantle, is 9672 nautical 
miles vid the Suez Canal and 10,670 vid the Cape 
of Good Hope. Fiom Sydney, the principal poit 
on the eastern coast, London is distant 12,799 miles 
tfid Vancouver and 12,688 vid the Fanamfi Canal. 

The name Australia for this part of the earth’s 
surface w'aa fiist used by Captain Flinders in 1804, 
and formally adopted about 1817 ; but the word 
had already been used ( to denote quite a different 
region ) by Alexander Daliymple in 1770, and the 
adjective ‘Australian’ was used in 1693 to denote 
inhabitants of the southern Pacific islands. For 
mnnj' yearn (up to 1849 at least) the mainland was 
officially known as New Holland, and ‘Austialia’ 
was used to denote the Biitish possession which 
included both the mainland and Tasmania. 

The continent is exceedingly compact, with an 
almost unbroken outline on the east and west. 
Parallel wdth the east coast, at distances vaiying 
from 10 to 100 miles, stretches for 1200 miles the 
Great Barrier Reef, offering few safe openings for 
sMps. From Moieton Bay in Queensland round 
by the north to North-west Cape in Western 
Australia, the encircling seas are comparatively 
shallow, as they are on the south hetv'een King 
George’s Sound and Cape Howe; but along the 
east and west coasts the lOOO-fathom line is not far 
from shore, and depths of 2500 to 3500 fathoms are 
found within 260 miles of the coast-line on the east> 
south, and noith-west. 

The lack of good river communication between 
the coast and the interior is remaikahle. The 
moantains that rise to any ffreat elevation are all 
on the east side ; and hut one important river, 
the Murray, penetrates the settled clmtricts behind 
them, eollectmg into itself (by the Darling and 
other great tributaries) almost the whole inland 
drainage of that eastern range. The great rivers- 
of the north and north-vrest traverse pastoi aland 
but sparsely settled districts ; and the minor 1 angea 
on the west side of the continent feed only a few 
I short and often inteimittent streams. A large 
expanse, between a nanow strip of occupied 
country on the west coast and the oveiland- 
telegraph-line, seems to have no propeilj' defined 
riyer-system. The lack of natural irrigation over 
this and area is f m ther aggravated by tlie enormous 
evaporation, which for long periods dries up such 
riveis as it possesses. 

Physical Features . — The dominant physical feat- 
ure_ of eastern Australia is the Dividing Bauge, 
wMch under many nam^ runs almost parallel to 
Hie eastern coast from Cape York to Wfison’a 
Promontory. ‘Range,’ however, is a misleading 
term; the area is really a wide tableland, often 
much dissected, with a steep face seawards and 
a long^ slow slope to the plains inland. In early 
geologic times its rivers seem to have flowed niaiuly 
north and south along its surface ; but these older 
channels have in many cases been intercepted by 
those of short sti'eams running east or west, leading 
(in the case of east-flowing rivers, fed by the plenti- 
ful coast rains) to deep excavation of the river-beds 
and the formatl^ou of the huge gorges so character- 
istic of Austraiian^ mountain scenery. Behind the 
tableland (which is about 200 miles wide in most 
placra) lies a belt of alluvial plain, stretcliing from 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to the Southern Ocean, 
wiiiparatively narrow (say 200 miles) in northern 
Queensland, but behind Brisbane extending over 
nearly 13 degrees of longitude. The rest of the, 
contment, roughly speaking, is occupied by another 
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tableland, mncb less dissected because the rainfall 
is far scantier, wbich. includes South and Western 
Australia and North and Central Australia; it 
throws out a tongue into Western Queensland, 
and is invaded by a plain area at the head of the 
Great Australian Bi^t. 

From the more or less complete dissection of the 
eastern tableland arise the ‘ranges’ and ‘moun- 
tains ’ which diversify the map of Australia. The 
most important of them, both from its height and 
from its value as a source of water-supply, is the 
group of hills on the border of New South Wales 
and Victoria variously called the Muniong Range, 
the Bowen Mountains, and the Australian Alps. 
In it lies the highest Australian mountain (really 
one of several Imobs on a high plateau), Mount 
Kosciusko (7328 feet), as well as several peaks of 
6000 feet and over ; and from it spring the head- 
waters or important tributaries of the Murray, 
Murrumhidgee, and Snowy rivers. A second high 
plateau 00001*3 about the intersection of 30° S. lat., 
its highest point being Ben Lomond (5000 feet); 
the character of the ‘ range ’ may be guessed from 
the fact that a trunk railway line passes only 500 
feet below the summit. In all the rest of the table- 
land only two hills exceed the oOOO-feet level, and 
the average height is nnder 2000 feet. In the 
alluvial plain, especially in the New South Wales 
section, the map-marked ‘ ranges ’ are of a diderent 
kind, the remains of genuine fold-mountains almost 
hnri^ in the result of their owm denudation ; they 
rarely rise beyond 1500 feet above sea-level, and 
about half that height above the plain. In the 
western tableland the only important range is 
the Macdonnell, in the centre of the continent ; the 
Darling Range is merely the low western edge of 
the tableland, and the Mount Lofty Range in South 
Australia seems to be a genuine fold-range super- 
posed on a plateau Along the seaward edge of 
the two tablelands occur long stretches of coastal 
plain, the alluvium of the eastern rivers, usually 
very fertile but awkivard of acce^, which must he 
either by river-mouths blocked with bars or over the 
steep sides or spars of the tableland. Australia’s 
best natuial harbonrs — Port Jackson, Port Curtis, 
Port Denison, and the like — are in regions where 
the tableland itself edges the sea, and therefore at 
some distance from the fertile districts ; so that 
the transport of Australian products is doubly 
handicapped. Owing to peculiarities of soil-com- 
position and climate, whicb will be discussed later, 
the settled area of the continent is almost wholly 
confined to its south-eastern portion — bounded, say, 
^ a line from Rockhampton in Queensland throngh 
Icrbes in New South Whales to Portland in western 
Victoria — and to districts adjacent to Adelaide in 
South Australia and Perth in Western Australia. 
The popnlational centre of gravity for the whole | 
continent lies about half-ivay between Sydney and 
Adelaida 

The inland portion of this settled area is drained 
by the Murray and its tributaries, which comprise 
-within their water-shed an area twice as large os 
France (more than 414,(KX) sq. miles). The Murray 
itself, rifling in the Australian Alps on the border 
between New South Wales and Victoria, forma 
the boundary of those states until it passes from 
them into South Australia, and after a course of 
about 1600 miles loses itself in the shallow lagoon 
of Lake Alexandrina. On its southern or left bank 
it receives the northern di-ainage of the Victorian 
Highlands, its principal tributaries being the Gonl- 
bnm (280 miles) and the Loddon (155). On its 
northern bank it receives the inland drainage of 
the great eastern tableland from as far north as 
25" S. lat. — or rather what is left of that drainage 
after suffering enormous absorption and evapora- 
tion — 'through two channels, of the Mnrmmbidgee 


(1050 miles) and Darling (1760); the ilmrum- 
hidgee brings with it the wateia of the Lachlan 
(850 miles), and the Darling those of the Macquarie 
(590), Castlereagh (340), Namoi (430 j, and Gwydir 
(350)— in wet seasons also those of the Bogan (370) 
and Warrego (495). The Darling itself la the 
product of two large rivers, one knowm in different 
parts of its course as the Barwon or MacIntyre, 
the other as the Culgoa, Balonne, and Condamine. 
(Tins multiplication of names is a not oncommon 
feature of Australian hydrography.) 

The coastal slopes of the tableland are drained, 
for the most part, by short swift rivers of no great 
length; but the already mentioned uiterception 
by some of these of older north-south rivers has 
produced a few large streams — the Shoalhaven, 
Hawkeshniy, Hunter, and Clarence in New Sonth 
Wales, and in Qneenslaiid the Fitzroy and Bnrdekin- 
Belyando. The head-waters of the last two pene- 
trate the tableland almost to its western edge and 
the Ime of 20-uich rainfall, thus depriving the 
weat-flowing rivers north of 25“ S. lat. of a large 
permanent water- supply ; the northern section, 
therefore, of the great alluvial plain has no rivers 
of CTeat importance. 

Practically the whole of the western tableland 
(except its coastal edge) has less than 20 inches 
of ram per annum. Ita river-system is therefore 
extremely vagne and indefinite. A few intermit- 
tent streams drain into the western extension of 
the plains at Lake Eyie ; to the west of that lies 
an almost waterless tract, containing a few .shallow 
lake-beds usually dry ; hut round the coast, from 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to Geraldton in Western 
Australia, large liveis cut deep mto the tableland’s 
edge and provide areas of good pastoral countiy, 
stretching in some places 300 miles inland. Or 
these the chief are the Roper (260) and Victoria 
(350) in North Australia, and the Ord (300), Fitz- 
roy (325), Gascoyne (475), and Murchison (440) 
in Western Australia. The Perth district reverts 
to the east-coast type of tableland ; hut along the 
southern coast, from fcng George’s Sound to Spencer 
Gu1f,t1iereis no seaward drainage worth conflidering- 

Australian lakes, apart from a feur small glacier- 
formed lakes in the Australian Alps, are either 
lagoons along the coast, with permanent or inter- 
mittent connection with the ocean, or laige shallow 
depressions into which the inland streams iionr their 
flood-waters. One of tlie latter — Lake George, in 
New South Wales — lies actually on the sanimit of 
the eastern tableland, in a region of steady rainfall, 
and dries only after periods of sustained drought; 
the others, whether on the alluvial plain (such as 
those lying along the Darling, and the great South 
Australian group ) or on the western tableland* are 
more often ary than full. 

Professor Sir T. W. E. David announced in 1921 
that there are two main artesian basins in Australia 
— the smaller extending from a line Cloncnny- 
Hughendeu (in Queensland) northwards to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, the larger from Winton (Queens- 
land ) west to Lake Eyre. Underground circulation, 
which keeps the artesian water comparatively fresh, 
is maintained by a gigantic leakage towards Lake 
Eyre, which would form surface lakes hat for the 
immense evaporation of central Australia. There 
are artesian possibilities in the NnUarbor Plains at 
the head of tne Bight. 

Geoloqy . — This subject is treated in greater detail 
under t\ie names of the different States. Accord- 
ing to Professor Gregory, the general structure of 
the continent has lieen determined by the exist- 
ence of two great blocks of Archaean rocks, the 
larger being the core of the western tableland 
already deacrilied, the smaller occurring in north- 
eastern Queensland. Against-the larger, in middle 
Paleeozoio times, more yielding strata were pressed 
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and folded into a series of ranges wliich ran from 
th.© Kimberley district, on the noith-west coast, to 
the southern point of Tasmania ; and these ranges, 
soffering denudation from the first, were in Cain- 
ozoic times also subjected to a good deal of fanlting. 
To this faulting the different levels of the eastern 
tableland seem due, although its whole area from 
Gape Yoik to Tasmania seems to have been uplifted 
at the same time. Roughly speaking, the eastern 
tableland at its soutbem end is composed of Ordo- 
vician and Silurian rocks on an Archaean base, 
which has been elevated through theni at Mount 
Kosciusko. These extend northwards to the 
boundary between New South Wales and Queens- 
land ; under Sydney they drop 3000 feet and more 
to form a ^eat basin in which the Permo-Carhon- 
iferons coal-fields were built up, and on either side 
of the New South Wal^- Queensland boundary 
they hold in a shallower basin strata (including 
coal-seams] of Trias- Jura age. Thence northwards 
to lat. 21° Caiboniferous formations predominate, 
abutting there on the Archmau rocks already 
mentioned. The great alluvial plains north of the 
Darling-Macquaiie line are Cretaceous, south of it 
largely Eocene ; round Cobar, in the north of the 
Tertiary area, occurs a much -worn plateau of 
Silurian and Devonian age. The western table- 
land IS markedly Archoean, over lain in the 
Northern Territory and the Kimbeiley district 
by Cambrian and Ordovician strata, and at the 
bead of_ the Bight by marine Cainozoic beds, 
largely limestones. Along its western edge occur 
Triassic and (north of 26°) Carhoniferons beds; 
along its sontb-eastem edge, from near Lake Eyre 
to St Vincent’s Gnlf, bes a mass of rocks of Cam- 
brian age.^ 

Australia has no active volcanoes. But the 
evidences of past volcanic action are numerous 
and Avidespread. Along the southern edge of the 
eastern tableland, from Melbourne west across 
the South Australian border, extend the ‘Newer’ 
(Pliocene and later) Basalts, and extinct cratem are 
plentiful. Mount Gambler being probably the best 
known. In New South Wales ‘ nearly every period 
belonging to the Palaeozoic era had its active vol- 
canoes ; in the Cainozoic era renewed activity 
took place ; . . . the late Tertiary cones, althougn 
they nave si^ered considerable denudation, still 
remain as evidence of the great eruptions which 
produced ^theni ’ (Sfisamilch). In Queensland also : 
the Tertiary outflows were extensive. In the 
western tableland the only considerable volcanio 
deposite occur in the Kimberley district and on the 
Victoria River ; but there is a basalt outcrop at 
Bunbury on its south-western edge, and another 
on Kangaroo Island, south of Adetaida Evidence 
is now also forthcoming of earlier (andesitic) flows 
in the area between the Murcliison and De Grey 
livers. 

Although no part of the Australian continent is 
at present included within tiie permanent snow- 
line,^ there is ad^uate evidence of at least three 
glacial periods affectin" its surface — a Pleistocene 
pwod, during which the whole of the Koscinako 
plateau on the mainland and the w^t coast ranges 
of Tasmania were under ice ; Penno-Carhoniferous 
glaciations that affected central and northern Vic- 
toria, quite half of Tasmania, a large area in South 
Australia hetweeu the Murray River and Spencer 
Gulf (ineluding the northern part of Kangaroo 
o or the Hunter River valley in New 

SonA Wales, and a long stretch of coaatal country 
in Western Australia between latitudes 23° and 
^ 9 and a Cambrian period of which traces have 
bee« diaeovered only in South Australia, over an 
^ W),000 square miles north and east 

evidence for these periods, moat 
of which has been jwocnred very recently, is set 


forth in the Commonwealth Oificial Year-book for 
1920 (No. 13), on pp. 1133-46. 

3hncTals . — Gold is distributed through all the 
states, though veiy little is found in South Aus- 
tralia. The principal fields ore in W eatem Australia, 
whence comes more than half the total yield of 
the Commonwealth. Diamonds of small size hnt 
comnieicial value are found in New South Wales, 

S hires in Queensland, and topazes in the tin 
s of New ^uth Wales and Tasmania ; but the 
only gemstone which supports an important industry 
is the precious opal of the Cietaceous plains in 
western New South Wales and Queensland. The 
Permo-Caibonifeious strata of New South Wales 
aie the most important source of the Australian 
coal-supply. The coal-fields of that state cover an 
area of abont 16,550 sq. m., and are estimated 
to contain an available supply of more than 
115,000,000,000 tons; they incluae also extensive 
deposits of keiosene shale Coal of commeicial 
valae (Jurassic) is worked in South Gippsland in 
Victoria, in which state deposits of hi own coal and 
lignite also cover huge ai-eas. Trias -Jura coal 
(black) is mined in southern Queensland; and in 
the central district along the Mackenzie and Dawson 
rivers PalBsozoic seams occur, yielding good an- 
thiacita Mmes are also worked in Tasmania, 
and in the south-west comer of Western Australia. 
Queensland produces nearly half the copper of 
Australia, chiefly from the fields at Mount Morgan 
on the tableland and Cloncurry in the northern 
plain ; New South Wales ( Cobar ) and Tasmania 
(Mount Lyell) are also large producers; the once 
famous fields of South Australia have now sunk 
into comparative insi^ificance, but account for 
nearly half the total yiwd since their fimt discovery. 
The silver-lead mines of Broken Hill in western 
New South Woles are among the most produc- 
tive in the world; they have yielded over 104 
million pounds’ worth of silver and lead, and have 
paid away nearly £22,000,000 in dividends, while 
stiU producing at the rote of £5,000,000 worth of 
output a year. Tia (from northern New South 
Wales, noith Queensland, and western Tasmania) 
and zinc (from Broken Hill) ai-e also mined to the 
value of more than £1,000,000 a year in each case. 
Great deposits of iron exist in all the states, but 
little use has been made of them ; however, the 
Commonwealth is encouraging the industry by a 
bounty, and foundries at Lithgow and Newcastle 
(New South Wales) are dealing with local ores 
from that state and from the Iron Knob in South 
Australia, near Port Augusta, where it is estimated 
that 21,O0o,OOO tons are in sight. Other metals 
and^ minerals obtained in commercial quantity are 
antimony (New South Wales and Victoria), bis- 
muth (Queensland), molybdenite ( Queensland), salt 
(South Australia), scheelite (New South Wales), 
and wolfram (Queensland and New South Wales) ; 
New South Wales also has an important cement 
industry. _ Platinum, osmiridium, radium, tantalum, 
and uranium, as well as alunite and fuller’s earth, 
are^ kno^vn in quantities that wiU piobably repay 
serious development. 

OliJfiatB. — AastraJia, lying mostly within the 
tempei'ate zone, enjoys on tne whole on equahlo 
cl ima te, and is, latilmde for latitude, cooler than 
the rest of the world. The extreme range of shade- 
temperatnre is, over the greater port of the con- 
tinent, only 81 — half that of North America and 
northern Asia ; while the 70* isotherm, which in 
South America and South Africa reaches lat. 
33” S., in the Mediterranean about 36“ N., smd in 
Asia and North America about 40“ N., extends 
in Anstrelia only to 30“ S. The ranges mo&n 
sumnwr and wintw temperature are greatest inlaufl, 
eroecially in the north-western part of tiie contineuti 
where (in tiie upper basih of the De Grey River) 
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the shade-teinpeiature sometimes exceeds 100“ for 
weeks together. At Port Darwin, on the othei 
hand, the ditierence between means is only 8 ’6“, 
and that between extreme tempeiatures la Jess 
than o0“. Regular observations of relative humidity 
have been carried on only at the state capitals, of 
wliich Sydney and Hobart are the most humid 
<90 per cent, and over in winter), and Adelaide 
the driest (below 30 in late spring and summer). 
Evaporation in the coastal areas varies fiom about 
66 inches annually at Perth to 32 at Hobart ; but 
inland fignies far exceed these — 84 in western New 
South Wales, S7 at Coolgardie, 97 at Alice Springs 
in the centre of the continent, and 146^ at Larer- 
ton, about 200 miles north of Coolgardie. 

The official climatological divisions of Australia 
are, roughly speaking : ( L ) Western Australia ; 

^ II ) South Australia with the western parts of 
'Queensland and New South Wales; (HI.) central 
and eastern Queensland, j3lna New South Wales 
north of the Darling; (IV.) New South Wales east 
of the Darling ana north of the Mnrrnmbidgee ; 
(V.) Victoria and other areas south of tlie Murray 
and Murrumbidgee, including Tasmania. These 
areas are designed so that each includes at least one 
of the state capitals, at which important meteoro- 
logical stations exist; hut it is obvious that the 
results obtained in seaboard towns do not necessarily 
bear any relation to the facts of climatology inland. 

TVi7i <^. — The most important permanent wind- 
currents affecting Australia are the south-east trades 
and the westerlies whicli blow along the Southern. 
Ocean. The trades, following the sun, in winter 
operate only north of the tropic of Capricorn ; in 
sum mer they aie felt as far south as 30'’ S lat. Con- 
versely, the westerlies, which in summer scarcely 
touch the continent at all, in muter blow across 
the southern coast-belt, and_ sometimes are felt 
almost as far north as the tropic. Between the two ! 
currents lies the path of a »reat anti-cyclonic stream, 
a series of ‘ vast elliptically -shaped bodies of circu- 
lating atmosphere, measuring frequently 3000 miles 
in their major amd 2000 in their minor axis ’ ( H. A 
Hunt). Between these bodies occur V-shaped de- 
pressions running inlamd from the Southern Ocean, 
and bringing with them cold rain and boisterous 
winds. Monsoonal depressions, bringing rain in 
from the warm northern seas, also occur, out more 
capriciously. 

The -winds inland are further affected by the 
compaiative aridilw and barrenness of the central 
tableland, hot under the blazing snn of summer, 
over cold in winter (at Alice Springs the mean 
maximum for Decem^r is nearly 100°, the mean 
minimum for July under 40°). This causes a spiral 
circulation from the coast inwards during summer, 
from the centre outwards in winter. 

Among exceptional -winds may be noted (a) the 
cyclonic storms of winter, produced along the 
southern coast by the passage of the V-sTiaped 
■depressions — Bass Straits especially suffer from 
these; (b) the summer hurricanes of the north 
Queensland coast, lucidly but occasional visitors 
from the island groans or the western Pacific ; ( c) 
the ‘Willy-Willies ’ or N W. Australia, also summer 
visitors, which originate apparently on the ocean 
near Cambiidge (julf ana travel south-westerly 
along the coast, displaying particnlar violence 
between the De Grey and Ashburton rivers. On 
the east coast, especially on that of New South 
Wales, a peculiar cycle of winds also deserves 
notice; the usual routine begins -with a change 
from the ordinary' north-easterly wind of the summer 
months to a dry, hot westerly, which lasla from six 
to twelve honra, and is then succeeded by a sharp 
inrash of much colder wind from the sontu In the 
neighbourhood of Sydney this cycle is so regular 
that the passage of the southerly up the coast is 
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officially signalled from the tower of the post-office 
to a popnlation sweltering in the westerly heat. 
In miiisuiiiiiier the cool winds last no longer than 
the dry, liot ones, and the -n'aim, damp north-easter 
comes back m a few hours ; in spring and autumn, 
liowever, a southerly may last three days, main- 
taining cool and often wet weather all the time. 
The variations of temperature thus produced are 
trying, if grateful ; the westei ly raises the tempera- 
ture ten to twenty degrees (though its dryness 
usually' makes even the excess of heat more bear- 
able than had been the long-continued vv'armtb of 
the prevailing nortb-easteis) ; the southerly brings 
with it an instant drop of equal or greater’ e.v tent, 
and an eventual drop of tliirty to forty degrees 
below the highest point reached just before. Pro- 
fessor Gregory’s explanation of the cycle postu- 
lates a hot westerly (a letum trade-wind) blowing 
steadily during the warm months at a high level 
over Sydney ; -whenever exceptional heat in the 
tropics cuts off tiie low-level inflow from the ocean 
(the north-easterly), this hot inland -wind drops on 
to the coastal plain, but is soon extruded by the 
arrival of a cold -wind from the Antarctic, which has 
been brought up by the same exceptional tropical 
heat. 

The rainfall of Australia is, of course, determined 
mainly by the -winds and air-systems already de- 
scribed. The south-east trades bring to the Queens- 
land coast raiely less than 50 inches per annum, 
and at Innisfail, or Geraldton (lat. 17^“) the aver- 
age mounts to 160 inches; the vesteiiies of 
the Southern Ocean maintain a steady 30-inch 
average in the sontli- western comer of Western 
Australia, and in eastern Australia south of lat. 
36°. Inland the rains are mainly sucked in from 
the surrounding seas by the anti-cyclonic stream, 
or thrust in by the depressions. * If a line be 
dra-vm from Sydney north-west to the Ashburton 
River in W^tem Australia, it may be said that 
north of that line is the region of summer i-aiuB 
(January to March), south of it that of winter rains 
(Jane and July) ; a narrow strip in southern Gipps- 
land, Victoria, is exertional in having its greatest 
rainfall in October. The driest part of the continent 
seems to be round Lake Eyre m South Australia, 
with an annual average of 5 inches ; the lO-inch 
line ineludra all the area between the tropic and 
the Bi^ht, east an far as the Darling River, west 
to and across the chief gold-fields of Western 
Australia; the 20-iuch line takes in all Western 
Australia except its south-western comer and the 
Kimberley district, and nearly all the western 
tableland and the plains south of lat. 18°. The 
20-inch area is Ivounded on the north from Broome 
(Western Australia) to the Golf, and on the east 
do-wn as far as Kosciusko, by a broad belt of country 
(cbiefiy foot-hills of the main ron^ on the east) 
-with from 20 to 30 inches ; and mat again by a 
narrow belt, mostly high land, -with from 30 to 40. 
Higher averages occur only near the Leenwin, in 
the peninsulas of "the Northern Territory and Cape 
York, and along the eastern coast; tne higliest, 
08 already mentioned, are recorded in the Innisfail 
district south of Cairns, where (at Goondi) the 
average is 166 inches, and in 1804 241^ inches felL 
The folio-wing table has interest : 
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Among exceptional rainfalls may be mentioned 
22i inches in 24 hours, a little south of Sydney in 
1898 ; 35S inches in the same time, a little north 
of Biisb^e in 1893; and 272 a^^d 30| indies, at 
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laces in the Innisfaii district in the auminer of 
911. At ‘WTiim Cieek near Cossack, in Western 
Austialia, 29i inches was recoided in 1898— a re- 
markahle record in so dry a district. Snow has 
been seen as far north as lat. 31° ; in the Kosci- 
usko distiict it covers large areas every winter, so 
that winter spoils are le^ularly organised, and 
from tlie lavines surronnaiug Mount Kosciusko 
itself it never disappeare. Droughts are of less 
common occurrence than is usually supposed, and 
are always local ; even in the great drought of 1902, 
the worst knoivn since 1827, the gi eater part of 
Western Australia had copious monaoonal rains. 
‘A good coastal season,’ says the Commonwealth 
Meteorologist, ‘ ordinarily depen^ upon an anti- 
cyclonic control ; when such exists, the country 
west of the tableland’ (Le. the eastern tableland) 
‘usually wants water.’ 

Botany . — The vegetation of Australia, as might 
be expected in a country ranging over so many 
degrees of latitude and vaiying so greatly in rain- 
fall, is of an extremely varied character. The bulk 
of it 13 pniely Australian, and many genera are of 
primitive type, existing elsewhere only as fossils. 
There are evudences of a long-past connection with 
South Africa, and northern Queensland — though 
not North Australia — possesses many forms of 
Malayan origin ; otherwise the flora is practically 
nnique. 

The amount of vegetation naturally varies with 
the rainfall. Alon^ the eastern coast and inland 
to tlie western foat-aills of the main range extends 
a well-timbered region •, as the rainfall l^ens the 
character of the timber vaiies, from the soft woods 
(pine, cedar, dtc.) of the great coastal ‘ brashes ' to 
the hard woods (mainly encalypta) on the range 
and foot-hills. In Western Australia the important 
forest belt is, however, on the inland side of the main 
range, the jarrah and karri (two encalypts ) being 
its chief constituents. Where the rainfall is under 
20 inches, forest growth ceases and the ‘ scrubs ’ of 
the plains begin, maases of shrub encalpyts cover- 
ing large areas of dry hut otherwise fertile country ; 
heuind them come stunted and scattered trees and 
scant herbage, and in the central area three notable 
plant-forms — saltbush {Atnplex ajx^Bhaqodia }, ‘ spi- 
nifex’ (Triodta), and nardoo— the two mrmer valu- 
able as fodder in drought-time, the last a cr^'^ptogam 
(Marailea) much used by the aborigines for food. 
The coastal forests have a dense undergrowth ; on 
the ranges this largely disappears, and amoug the 
foot-hills be noble expanses of rich posture-land 
patchily timbered with fine trees, while the ed^es 
of the g^t plain are diversified with belts of pma 
( Callttris) of some commercial value. Two ma^ed 
features of the vegetation throughout Australia, 
except in the few regions of heavy annual rainfall, 
are the aiomatic scents of the foliage, parbicnlarly 
on warm nights — ‘the velvety scents,’ says an 
Australian writer, ‘that come from a wine- vat 
freshly filled wfith must ; ’ and the habit in trees 
and shruhs, especially common among the encalypts, 
of turning the leaves edgewise to the sun. In 
Tasmania even English oaks have been noticed to 
adopt this habit. 

One hundred and forty- seven natural orders 
are represented in the Australian flora, and 
over nine thousand species. The most important 
and widespread genus — Eucalypttis — contarus 230 
species, which range from 2 to 320 feet in height (a 
long-believed legend told of gums over 400 feet 
high, but this has been disprove, and the admitted 
record stands at 326 feet — Eucalyptus regnans, 
a Gippsland sprues ). Gum timber is usually inter- 
locked, and varies in colour from the pale cream of 
well-watered districts through pink and led to the 
cigar-brown of tiie^ arid Western Australian table- 
land ; the bark varies also from the smooth, white. 


thick covering of the trees generally called ‘ gum ’ 
trees through the ‘rihbony’ gums {E. viminalis) to 
the fibrous peppermmt and stnngybark, and the 
exceptionally hard ironhnrk ( E. paniculata, crebra, 
and other species). The Englim names, it must 
be noticed, are applied vaguely to different species 
in different districts. Among other notable plant- 
forms are the wattles (Acacia), the most character- 
istic flowering shrubs of the tableland hush, their 
floweis being often used as the emblem of Austialia ; 
myalls, the wattles of the plain ; ‘ honeysuckles ’ 
(Banli^sia), shrubs and trees Avith toothed leaves 
and hottle-bi-ush flower-spikes, very full of honey ; 
waratahs (Telopea), shrubs of the eastern ranges 
with large crimson flower-heads that glow like 
lamps along the baie ridges of the Blue Mountains ; 
boronias, u ith tiny but veiy sweet-scented blossoms, 
heaths (nearly all Epacns), and the splendid 
‘Sturt’s Deseit Pea’ (Clmnthus) of the inland 
plains. There is also a wealth of flowering trees, 
many of them encalypts, especially in Westem 
Australia ; the (Jueenriand tnlip-tree ( jSfienocaryws ), 
the niawan-a flame-tiee (Stercuha), and the Westem 
Austialian fire-tree (Nuytsia), all with gorgeous 
crimson or orange-colouied flowers, well deseive 
their names. 

Among timber’s of commercial value may be 
noted tbe iionbark and other encalypt hard woods 
of the eastern tableland, the jariah and kaiii of 
Western Australia, and the New South Wales 
turpentine (Syncarpia), which is much used for 
bridge- piles ; of soft woods the Moreton Bay 
■piiLQ (Araucaria), the cypress pine (Calliins), tbe 
red cedar ( Cedrela), ana the red and black bean 
(Dysoxylon and Cakanospemmm) are the principal, 
Fnmitme woods are abundant and very varied — 
rosewood and sUky oak in the east, sandalwood in 
the west, and hlackwood (Acacia melanoxylon) in 
Victoria and Tasmania being the most noteworthy. 
The use of Australian fine-grained woods for or- 
namental furniture, parquetry, &c. has yet to be 
thoroughly developed. 

Zoology. — According to Wallace, Australia was 
isolated from the rest of the woild in Mesozoic 
times ; and though there is evidence of a later 
land-connection with Asia, and of a land-bridge 
of some sort to South America (possibly through 
Antarctica, possibly along the hue now marked 
by the Polynesian island-groups) that may have 
been late Mesozoic or early Tertiary, yet the 
Australian fauna has a markedly Mesozoic char- 
acter. Neither cats nor pigs — families which exist 
eve^where else in the world — are found in Aus- 
tralia; its land mammalia consist of one dog, a 
few rats and hats, a large number of highly differen- 
tiated species of marsupials, and two remarkable 
monotremes. These, the platypus and the spiny 
ant-eater, are the most primitive mammals noAv in 
existence. The platypus ( OrnithorhyncJms, q.v.) is 
a mole-like animal, with a soft muzzle resembling 
in shape a duck’s bill, found in eastern Australia, 
os far north as the tropic ; it lays soft-shelled yolk- 
bea^g eggs at tbe end of long burrows excavated 
in river-banks, Avith an entrance under water. Its 
descent is traced from Theriodont reptiles, which 
became extinct in early Mesozoic times. The ant- 
eater (Echidna, q.v.) is a sort of porcupine to look 
at, about 20 inches long; it is a great burrower, 
simply disappearing into any soft ground on which 
it is laid ; its eggs are hatched out in a temporary 
pouch something like that of a marsupial. Another 
variety of ant-eater and two species of an allied 
genus are found in New Guinea. The marsupial 
animals are provided with a permanent pouch in 
which the young are carried ; among the more in- 
teresting are the grass-eating kangaroo and wallaby, 
the root-eating Avomhat, the carnivorous ‘native 
cat ’ (Da^turus), Tasmanian ‘ tiger,’ and Tasmanian 
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‘ devil,’ the leaf-eating ‘ opossum ’ and ‘ native heai,’ 
and the omnivorous bandicoot The marsupial ant- 
eater of the ivestein tableland has fifty -four teeth, 
which seems a recoid. The Austialian ‘opossum’ 
{Plialanger), the value of A^Iiose skin os fur has 
brought about a lamentable deciease in its numbers, 
must not be confused with the true or American 
opossum, Avhich is a lelntive of the ‘native cats.’ 
l^ie so-called ‘dying sq^uirrela,’ which are not 
squiiTels and cannot fly, are species of the ‘ opossum ’ 
possessing extra folds of skin between their limbs 
that act like the wings of a monoplane and allow 
them to while fiom tiee to tree. 

Austituian buds, as might be expected, are by- 
no means so peculiar to the continent as are 
the mammals ; but the emu, widely spread over 
Ausfcialia, and the cassowary of northern Queens- 
land and New Guinea, are found nowhere else in 
the -ft’orld ; nor are the well-known lyre-birds of 
eastern Australia, which have been so destroyed for 
the sake of their beautiful tails that they can now 
he seen only in nnfreuuented vaJIeys and after great 
precautions taken. Other characteristic birds aie 
the monnd-bnilders of the plain -scrubs, which hatch 
out their eggs by burying them in mounds of de- 
caying leaves ; the loiies or lorikeets, which travel 
in flomjsfrom place to place, following the flowering 
of the honey-yielding eucalypts ; the honey-eaters, 
many of which (e.g. the gill-birds and wattle-birds) 
are shot for a fo<^-delicacy ; the migrant mutton- 
birds of the southern coasts, which once saved the 
little colony at Norfolk Island fiom starvation, and 
so prevented the abandonment of the parent settle- 
ment at Sydney j the innumerable varieties of 
parrot, cockatoo, and parrakeet; and the giant 
kingflaher or kookaburra, famous under the name 
of ‘laughing jackass,’ a giegarious snake-killer 
whose ‘laugh’ (though occasionally heard at other 
times) is its usual form of conversation with its 
mates on the roost at night and morning — where- 
fore the early colonists called it the ‘ settlei-s’ clock.’ 
The legend fostered by townsfolk that Austialian 
birds are songless — deiived, apparently, from a mis- 
understanding of an exaggerated phrase of Gordon’s 
— is quite inaccurate. At mormng and evening the 
bnsli is full of son" ; and the notes of the crow- : 
shake ( ‘ magpie ’), nell-bird, and coachwbip-bird, 
apd the mimicry of the lyre-bird, are pai-ticularly 
notable. 

Reptiles include two crocodiles in northern Aus- 
tralia, tortoises whose nearest relatives aie found 
in South America, 390 kinds of lizard (iuclqding 
a unique legless family), and about KX) snakes. 
About a quarter of th^e — pythons, carpet and tree 
snakes mostly, ranging up to 15 feet in length — are 
hannless ; -the rest are poisonous theoietically, but 
only a very few are dangerous to man. The tiger- 
snake is said by scientific authorities to have the 
strongest venom of any known snake ; but it 
secretes so little, and its teeth are so short, that 
the danger is minimised. It has been known, how- 
ever, to attack man, which no other Australian 
snake will do unless cornered. Amphibia aie 
mainly repi-esented by tree-frogs ; one species (not 
arboreal ) has acquired the habit of distending itself 
enormously -with w'ater and living through droughts 
in a cake of dried mud. Indigenous fresh-water fish 
are few, the Murray cod [OUgoirus) being the best 
known; a Queensland mud-mh {CeratomiSf q-v.) 
o-vv'ns a lung in addition to its gUls, and breathes 
air direct, especially when it finds the water too 
foul ; the belief that it can live in the mud of dried- 
up ponds lacks confirmation. Both the fishes and 
the woimiB of Australia emphasise the old connec- 
tion with South America. The insects have not 
yet been thoroughly studied. Beetles and ants 
abound, the former in about 20,000 species ; butter- 
flies are much rarer, except in northern Queensland, 


-where the numerous Papuan species lia\e spiead. 
Of the niaiine fauna, which on the whole is not 
specially distinctive, tlie most interesting gerieia 
are the Poit Jackson sliaik [Cest}'acioH), a sur- 
vival from Mesozoic times, and the killei -whale 
{Orca), vliicli helps the fishermen of Twofold Bay 
to captuie its nioie useful lelatives. Among edible 
fishes the piincipal are the schnapper (Fagrus), 
flounder (E/ioinbosolea), garfish (Beloiie and Hemr- 
rhamphus)^ and jewfish (Scicenci), some of which 
rnn up to 100 lb. in weight 

The native fauna and flora have Leen consider- 
ably distuibed, and in some cases almost extirpated, 
by acclimatised impoitations. Of tlie&e the rabbit, 
fox, brown and rainbow trout, house-sparrow', and 
sw-eetbriar have made themselves most at home. 
As with the flora, tlie English names of Anstialiau 
animals are vaguely applied in difierent districts 
to entirely different creatures ; tlds is particularly 
noticeable among snakes and fishes. It is necessary, 
therefore, for the sake of clearness, to add in nearly 
all cases the generic name at least of the anim^ 
under description. 

Aborigines . — Like its flora and fauna, the human 
natives of Austialia are isolated and j^uHar, 
separated by a wide remove fiom the Papuans, 
the Malays, and the Negroes. This isolation is not 
only racial ; their way of life also is unique. Notli- 
mg is more common — or more condemnable — among 
writers on Australia than the careless adoption of 
ill-informed and unobseivant descriptions of the 
‘ blackieUow ’ given by early white settlers. Given 
a community cut ofl from the world while still in. 
the hunter -stage of civilisation, and pent in a 
country none of whose animals lend themselves to 
domestication, it is hardlv possible to conceive a 
way of living more skilfully and mtelligenily 
adapted to the environment than is that of the 
native Anstralion uninfluenced by the white in- 
vasion. Of a dark coffee-browu complexion, lather 
than actually black, the Australian stands not 
much short of the average European in height; 
his body and arms are usually well developed, but 
his legs are very lean and destitute of calves ( a de- 
fect common to dark races). His head is long and 
naiTOW, with a low biow prominent jnst above the 
eyes, but receding thence in a very marked degree. 
T?^lie nose, procee<Jing fiom a narrow base, broadens 
outwardlv to a somewhat squat end, the eyes on 
eitbei siie of its thiu root appealing diawn to- 

f ether. The face bulges mto high cheek -boues 
'he mouth is Mg and uncouth, the jawbone con- 
tracted, the upper jaw projecting over the lower, 
-with large white teeth ; the chin cut away, the lips; 
coarse and flexible. The whole head and face, and 
often the -whole person, is covered with a profusion 
of hair, which, when fieed of its usually enclogging 
oil and dirt, is soft and glossy— silk^ not woolly. 
His ears aie rather pricked forward. The effluvium 
of his skin, noticeable m itself, is exaggerate by the 
fisb-oil he uses to anoint his person. The intellect 
of the Australian, directed mainly to the means of 
procuring food, operates almost exclusively witbia 
the range of the ^dily senses, and inside &at ele- 
mentary sphere displays no little nimbleness and 
skill. He is unsurpassed in tracking and running 
down his prey; and bis weapons, though of the 
most primitive kind, are well adapted ^ to assist 
him in that purpose, -whilst his rude culinary and 
domestic apparatus manifests equal skill, and his 
choice of foodstuffs is almost that of an epicure. 
His uncouth but intelligent notions of art may be 
observed in the crude drawings of animals carved 
or painted on rock surfaces all over Australia — 
most artistic, curiously enough, among the -ivildest 
tribes. He has no ai'chitecture, almost no weav- 
ing, and no pottery ; some authorities allege that 
he has no religion, but this can only be justified 
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by identifying religion with theism. He is capable 
of loyal afifection and gratitude, and is hospitable 
within limits. 'Without doubt blackfellows have 
often murdered Europeans, but in many c^es this 
was more or less legitimate reprisal for prior atro- 
cities committed by the convicts or other leckless 
Europeans ; in many others it w'aa cine to unconscious 
infringement hy settlers of the native laws, as when 
an intruding white man shot kangaroos on a tube’s 
hunting-gi'onnd, and then objected to the natives 
spearinghis cattle depastured in the same locality. 
"VVliere cai^es abound some of the tubes seek no 
farther, hut live in those ready-made tenements. 
None of them have fixed habitations ; at beat, only 
a screen of twigs and bushes covered with foliage 
or turf ; sometimes, however, lo^ of wood and turf 
to serve for a few days’ or ive^s' shelter, till the 
pursuit of food calls them elsewhere. This is but 
natural; they know w’here and when certain soita 
of food are in season, and regulate their jouineyinga 
accordingly. But they aie not, as some wiitera 
declare, thriftless or improvident : they husband 
their provisions moat carefully on a journey, and 
in certain cases prepare and preserve food when it 
is plentifal with great industry and foresight. The 
‘ gin ’ is hound to keep her man in vegetable-food 
— roots of wild yam, seeds of acacia, sophors, 
leaves of the grass -tree, &c. — and if she fail to 
rodnce enongh, she may be punished severely ; 
nt such memods of enfoicing discipline are com- 
paratively rare, and the Ul-treatment complained 
of by gins whose tnbes live near white settlers 
generally turns out to have been caased hy more 
seiions lapses from good conduct. 

The blackfellow’s weapons and implements, be- 
fore white men provided him with theirs, were 
exclusively of wood, stone, or hone. The chief 
weapons are clubs, spears, and boomerangs — the 
last named fiattish curved bais of hardwocm from 
3 to 6 feet lon», ivith a slight twist lengthways 
which steadies tliem in flight. ^ Men and kangaroos 
can be badly damaged hy their blow, and smaller 
animals killed outright. Lighter and more brittle 
boomerangs, mode purely ^ toys, will letui-n to 
the thrower, curving high in the air. Spears are 
either thrown or thrust with ; in northern Australia 
the throiving-stick (wo)n7nera) is used to send them 
farther, faster, and straighter. Of implements the 
diief is a stone axe, neolithic in character ; stone 
knives, mills, grindstones, and flint-chisels are also 
common. For obtaining food nets of native flax, 
woven with wooden needles, are used — all over the 
continent for fishing, and in the north also for trap- 
ping emus and pigeons ; fish are also trapped hy 
weirs, which are the only permanent consti actions 
the aborigines have lefL 

Their social life is of extreme complexity and 
interest Its bases can scarcely be d^cribed in 
such an article as this, but should be studied in 
the hooks mentioned at the end. Honghly speak- 
ing— for the many tribes have been so lon|; isolated 
in their districts that all manner of diversities have 
crept in — the camp-council, swayed by the elders 
of the tribe, is the nding body; so-called ‘kings’ 
are an invention of the unintelligent European. 
Tribes usually keep to particular districts, and 
have a friendly understanding -srith neighbouring 
tribes; hat the normal attitude of a tnbe to aU 
others except its special fiiends is that of armed 
neutrality. Inter-tribal warfare is, however, very 
rare nowadays. Private quarrels are settled hy 
personal combat, but not to the death, since 
murder is a serious public injury punished by the 
tribe. Social status depends entirely on and 
on passage tdirongh certain initiation cere- 
monies ; the full number of these is fonr, hut the 
h^er eoresaonies seem to be dying out, and very 
Uwe is known of their details. The first only — 


that consequent on the approach of puberty — is 
compulsory, since no uuinitiate may many. Per- 
sonal relationships are governed by anelahoiate code. 
The child belongs to the same camp as its father, 
but may have relatives in many other camps through 
its motiier’s connections ; names denoting relation- 
ship are group -names — i.e. ‘mother’ means not 
only the actu^ paient, but her sisters and connec- 
tions along a ceitain Ime ; and every woman in a 
certain group is potentially the wife of every man 
in another group, in'espective of their particular 
camps. The ‘ totems ’ of individuals are connected 
sometimes (e.g. in N'W. Queensland) with these 
maniage-gronps, sometimes (e.g. in central Aus- 
tralia) with purely accidental occurrences; this 
divergence, like many others, seems to have aiisen 
from veiy early separation of the immigrating 
tribes, which will he referred to later on. For 
further details, see Mahriage, Totemism, and 
similar articles. 

Owing to the long -continued isolation of the 
tribes, the one language which (with exceptions 
to be noted later) seems to have been ori^ally 
common to all has been converted into an enormous 
number of dialects. Thus in a Queensland district 
less than thiee hundred milee square are found 
seven very distinct dialects, one of them with two 
snb-dialecta and one with five. Belief in an original 
unity is based partly on the similarity in nearfy aU 
dialects of the words denoting certain parts of the 
body, and a few pronouns and numerals, partly on 
the grammatical devices — especially the wide use 
of suffixes — common to practically all tribes. At 
the same time the actual vocabularies differ so 
greatly that only neighbouring tribes con under- 
stand each other. Along the northern edge of the 
continent, however (Cape York Peninsula, the Gulf 
coast. Northern Territory, &c. ), both the words 
for simple things and the grammatical devices 
differ greatly from those used farther south, as 
well as among themselves ; e.g. prefixes take the 
place of suffixes. While no dennite connection 
can he established, it seems probable that the 
original Australian language was akin to the 
Dravidian languages of southern India, while 
the variations in northern Australia are due to 
considerable admixture of Papuan and even of 
Andaman elements. All the directs are very poor 
in abstract terms and numerals, very elaborate 
regards personal names and grammar. The sounds 
s, fj and z occur only in the northern dialects ; v 
and h are very rare. In many tribes an extensive 
sign-language has been developed. It is interest- 
ing to note that a great many of the southern 
tnoes take their names from their word for ‘ No ’ — 
the Kamllaroi using Karml^ the "Wiradlinri Wvn'oi, 
and BO on. 

The now generally accepted theory about their 
origin is that they are an early ofmhoot of the 
Diu-vidian stock which was thmst into and along 
the Malay Arcbipelt^o by strOliger tribes, migrated 
to northern Australia, either across Toixes Straits 
orhy a longer sea-voyage over the Arafui-a Sea, and 
spread over the continent in three main streams — 
one along the north-western and western coasts, 
one ( whi<^ retains most fully the primitive customs ) 
into the centre, and the largest along the eastern 
coast and highlands, right round the continent to 
South Australia. It has been estimated — upon 
evidence that is necessarily slender — that the 
number of aborigines in Australia when Europeans 
first settled in it was at least 250,000. Periodic 
computations of full-blood aborigines show these to 
number about 60,000, of whom about three-fifths 
are nomadic. They are to bo found mostly in 
western Queensland, Northern Territory, and 
W^tern AustraKa. 

All this information must he taken as the best 
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available approximation to the facts ; more camps 
and tribes conform to the description than do not 
It is difficnlt to make any statement regai’ding 
them which is universally tine; e.g. a few central 
Australian tiibes have definite headmen — though 
their authority is very vague — chosen on the heredi- 
taiy principle, whereas among the mass of tribes 
that principle is quite unknown. Nothing but 
careful study of the latest and most expenenced 
authorities on the subject can give the leader 
accurate knowledge of details. 

Discovety and Hettleineiit. — The exact date when 
Australia was fiist discovered by Europeans will 
robably always be an insoluble problem. It has 
een asserted that a coast-line maiked on a British 
Museum inappa nmndi must be that of Western 
Australia ; indeed, some authorities declare that 
an allusion by Lncian ( 150 A.D. ) to animals that 
‘use their belly like a pouch' must have ^en 
inspired by sailors' talk or the kangaroo. In 1526 
the Portuguese were in New Guinea; if, as is 
hkely, they during the next few yearn discovered 
northern Australia, Spanish claims to the Moluc- 
cas and all lands east of them (see the Weimar 
map of 1527) would keep the discoverers silent. 
In the Dauphin map (1530-36) Australia’s place is 
occupied by ‘ Jave le Grande.’ A good deal of con- 
fusion has been caused by the mediteval geographers’ 
habit of inventing a southern continent for purposes 
of symmetry, the constant references to this entirely 
theoretical region being taken bv laymen as men- 
tions of the genuine Australia. The first European 
about whose sight of the continent we can be cer- 
tain was the Spaniard Torres, who, coming across 
the Pocifiic, in 1606 sighted the coast south of Cape 
York, and afterwards sailed throngh Torres Straits ; 
he, however, had no idea that he saw any more than 
a group of small islands like those he hod previously 
been traversing. About the same time the Dutch 
vessel Duyficen was sailing dowm the west coast 
of the Cape York Peninsula, having avoided the 
western opening of Torres Straits because naviga- 
tion in such a Ituiyrinth of sandbanks, with adverse 
cnrrents and strong south-east trade wrinds, was 
too dangerous for the clumsy vessels then em- 
ployed. In 1623 the Pera had a similar experi- 
ence ; hut Dutch belief in the existence of the 
Sti-aita was not destroyed until Tasman’s voyage 
of 1644, when for unknown reasons that explorer 
announced definitely that the southern land was 
part of the New Guinea mainland. On the western 
coast discoveries began when, in 1611, the official 
course for Dutch ships ontwara-bound to Java Avas 
altered from the track past Madagascar to a long 
easterly run from the Cape, followed by a sharp 
bend uoi-thwards. In 1616 the Eendra^t, sailing 
on this course, sighted Australia in lat. 26°, and ite 
captain, Dirk Haitog, left an inscribed metal plate 
on the island still called after him. From that time 
such discoveries became frequent, and the visitors 
left Dutch names ail round the western shores 
from Nuy ts Archipelago on the east of the Bight to 
Arnhem Land on the Gulf of Carpentaria — Avhich 
also was named after a Dutch governor -general 
of the Indies. Pelsart (1629), Tasman (1642-44), 
and the Englishman Dampier are the most notable 
of the discoverers during this epoch, and the first 
and third ^ve Europe fairly detailed, and none 
too favourable, descriptions of the Aveatem coast- 
lands. The second epoch of discovery begins with 
Captain Cook (q.v.), who in 1770 sighted the south- 
eastern coast beloAv Cape Howe and coasted uorth- 
Avards along the shore to Cape York, annexing the 
region he had found to Great Britain. Little more 
Avas done, except in southern Tasmania, till the 
first settlement was made at Sydney in 1788 under 
(lovemor Phillip; hut thereaher discoveries and 
detailed, surveys along the coast became frequent. 


the chief names being those of Bass, avIio first sailed 
through Bass Straits ; Flinders, who with Bass 
ciicumnavigated Tasmania, and afterwards made 
a thorough survey of the coast of the continent 
from Cape LeeuAvm by the east to Arnhem Land 
(except such Mrtions between Encounter Bay and 
Si'dney as had been worked over by minor iiienj ; 
and P. P. King, atIio completed Flinders’s work 'oy 
surveys along the northern and Avestern shorea. 

The settlement at Sydney aaos designed for 
convicts, who mnst he kept for diacipline’s sake 
strictly AAithin bounds. T]je eaily governor:, there- 
fore, did not much encomage exploration inland ; 
but Macquarie ( 1810-21 ) altered thU policy entiiely, 
hacked the expedition under Biaxland aaIucIi fir«t 
crossed the Blue Mountains (q.v ], and aided tlie 
pastoralists Avho, folloAiing in the tracks of Blax- 
land’s successor Evans, ponred across into the 
western plains and along the valleys of the Mac- 
qnarie and Lachlan. Oxley in ISl? traced both 
these rivers to apparently impassable marshes, and 
in 1823 discovered the Brisbane River ; Hnme in 
1824 crossed from Sydney to Port Phillip ; Cun- 
ningham (1823-28) worked north behind the main 
range and discovered splendid pastoral country at 
the back of Moreton Bay. Sturt, the greatest and 
most unfortunate of Australian explorers, discovered 
the Darling in 1828, the loAver Mnrray and its af- 
fluents in 1829 ( voA'aging along it to its month and 
hack under great hardsTiips ), and in 184 4 - 1 5 tra- 
versed the always and countrA west of the Darling 
to Cooper’s Creek in a season of exceptional heat, 
returning Avith shattered health and eyeriglit per- 
manently injured. Meanwhile Mitche'll (1831-36) 
connected all previous discoveries m New iiouth 
Wales, crosaecl vvesiem Victoria to the sea, and 
returned by Hume’s old tracts ; as in 1835 two 
Tasmanian settlei's. Batman and Fawkner, had 
explored and begun to settle the shores of Port 
Plullip, soath-ea.stem Australia from Brisbane to 
Adelaide was by 1837 fairly well known and in 
process of settlement. Settlement was at this time 
and for fifteen years afterwards almost purely pas- 
toral, since John Macartbur, a settler of the veiy 
early days, bad fonnd out that the climate was 
admirably suited for the growing of the finest 
grades or merino wool ; as this product was valu- 
able enough to hear the huge cost of carnage over 
long distances to a port, it oecanie the exclusive 
staple of eastern Australia, and the vvhole com- 
mercial system of the colonies was devised to suit 
it. Coal "was mined on the coast of New South 
Wales, and copper during the forties in South 
Australia ; otherwise the occupied land was mven 
over wholly to cattle and sheep, particularly sheep. 

The gold -discoveries of IMl altered all that, 
both enormously inci easing the town populations 
and planting among the scattered pastoral settle- 
ments bodies of men who needed food- supplies 
in their immediate neighbourhood. From that 
began agriculture, hiiheito badly neglected ; hut 
the farms had to he taken from the squatters' best 
grazing-land, and the war between sqnatter and 
‘ selector ’ soon became a dominating future both 
in the settlement and in the politics of the colonies, 
besides gravely afiecting their finance — since sqnat- 
ters endeavoured to protect their grazing-land by 
purchasing it "with borrowed money, and in times 
of drought (for which they made very little pro- 
vision) found themselves in the hands of the banks, 
which in their turn were overloaded with nnrealis- 
ahle securities. Not till the settlers understood 
that the of dry seasons could he minimised, 
like any other recurring misfortune, by forethought 
and improved methods of farming, and the legisla- 
tures had been convinced that agriculture, not 
sheep-fanning, must he encouraged on all soils fit 
for it, did Arrstralian settlement become much 
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more than an exciting gamble ; till then the 
country as a whole, taking lesults over a number 
of years, piospered and the bounds of settlement 
extended, nut at the cost of huge individual losses. 

In the third exploration period, during which 
the work of opening up the centre and west of the 
continent was based on a fairly populous coastal 
community, the chief names are those of Stuart, 
Gregory, and Fon'est. An intermediate period, in 
the forties, had been made notable by the work of 
Eyre along the Bight, Leichhardt along the main 
range in Queensland and thence past the end of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to Port Essington in 
Northern Territory, and Mitchell in central Queens- 
land ; Sturt’s great Journey at this time has already 
been mentioned. The gold-rush checked explora- 
tion, but towaids the end of the fifties A. C. Gregory, 
already expert in Western Anstiahan travel, ex- 
tended the borders of the region opened up by 
Leichhardt, and McDouall Stuart fonnd good graz- 
ing-country west of Lake Eyre. One of the greatest 
and most siiccessfnl of all Australian explorations 
was Stuait’s passage across the continent from 
south to north, achieved (against immense difficnl- 
ties after two failures) in 1862, on a route whicli 
still remains the best known and has been made 
peimanent by constructing along it the overland 
telegraph-line to Port Dai win. Stnart, however, 
was not technically the first man to cross the con- 
tinent ; that had been done in the previous year by 
the tragic expedition of Burke and Wills, who made 
their way fiom the Darling by Cooper’s Creek to 
the estuary of the FHnders on the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. On their return journey, however, partly 
because of misunderstood orders and bad Inclc, 
partly because the leader was totally inexperienced 
in bushcraft, they perished miserably of starvation 
near Cooper’s Creek. Bat the expeditions sent out 
to find them did really good work, so that by the end 
of 1S62 Australia east of the telegraph-line was well 
mapped out. Later explorers therefore set them- 
selves to open up Western Australia ; F. T. Gregory 
penetrated the_ north-west, and Alexander Forrest 
joined up his discoveries with the Victoria Eiver in 
Northern Territory ; Warburton and GDes made 
hunied journeys across the central legion from 
South Australia to the west coast ; but John 
Forrest, trayellLng more steadily and olraervins 
liis surroundings as he went, opened up new and 
valuable districts both in the south behind the 
Bight TOuntry and in the centre between lats. 25* 
and 28*. In these regions settlement is almost 
entirely pastoral, except where the astonishing 
mineral wealth of the tableland has been tapped 
on gold-fields which stretch across the western state 
from the Murchison south-east to Dundas. 

The political settlement of the continent, since 
no foreign power has ever interfered in it, need not 
here be recounted at length. The first colony. New 
South Wales, though for mauy years it occupied 
actually a mere fraction of the sonth-eost comer, 
sti etched nominally across Australia to long. 135* E.’ 
Tasmania— whicli was at first thought to be part of 
the mainland— being included. In 1825 Tasmania 
became a separate colony under a lieutenant-gover- 
nor. In 1827 the western boundary of New South 
Wales was removed to long. 129“, and the region 
west of that line was two years later constituted 
the colony of Western Australia. In 1836 a large 
section or southern New Sonth Wales was segre- 

? ated to form the province of South Australia ; in 
846 an unsuccessful attempt was made by Mr 
Gladstone, then Colonial Secretary, to form a 
of Northern Australia in the territory north 
oflat.26" ; a lieutenant-governor was actually sworn 
u^d a le^lature formed, but Earl Grey, on taking 
oiiiQe os Gladstone’s successor, hastened to annul 
these actimis. In 1851 the lands south of the Murray 


were separated from New South Wales to form 
the new colony of Victoria, and in 1859 the area 
(roughly speaking) north of lat. 29° and east of 
long. 141“ was constituted the colony of Queens- 
land. This left the mother-colony in two widely 
separated sections — the one which still retains the 
original name of New South Wales, and one em- 
biacing as much of the territory between longs, 
129“ and 141° as was not South Austialia. Of this 
section a strip on the north-east was added to 
Queensland, a strip on the south-west to South 
Australia, and the remainder, under the name of 
the Northern Territory, was retained in the posses- 
sion of (ireat Britain, but handed over tempoiarily 
to be administered by South Australia. 

By 1863, therefore, the continent had been divided 
among five distinct colonies (Tasmania being the 
sixth), each with a seaport capital, and each 
consequently somewhat jealous of the rest and 
determined to preserve its own territory’s trade 
for its own capital. Other motives of seveiance 
were provided (a) by the almost aiiogant pride 
of the two colonies — South Australia and Victoria 
— to which convicts had never been sent, and the 
fact that Western Australia contmued to leceive 
convicts up to 1868, while Tasmania had seen 
the lost of them in 1852 and New South Wales 
in 1840; (6) by the development in Victoria of a 
protective fiscal policy towards which South Aus- 
tralia giadiially tended, while New Sonth Wales 
remained atuidily fiee-trade and influenced Queens- 
land in the same dii-ecbion. Efforts made by the 
British government in the fifties to intioduce some 
foim of federation failed entirely. But during the 
eighties pioblems of external policy, which affected 
most of the colonies equally, began to need instant 
attention ; the immigration of Chinese, troubles 
with France over the convict population of New 
Caledonia and with Germany over the division of 
eastern New Guinea (which Queensland had an- 
nexed m bloc, only to find her action disavowed by 
the home government), and a growing sense of 
Anstralia’s defencelessness, all enforced the neces- 
sity for a united action which was quite impossible 
to six mutually distrustful colonies. Even so it 
took nearly twenty yeara to reconcile the legisla- 
tures to sunendei-ing a paat of their poweis to 
BOine central body ; indeed, federation was only 
achieved by the bold action of a premier who ap- 
pealed to the electors at large over the head of 
parliament. ^ In 1901 the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia came into being as the sole authority through 
which Australians could deal politically with the 
outside world, the six Colonies being thenceforth 
known as States. 

Government and Defence . — The history of Aus- 
trahon government f^ls into four stages. From 
1788 "to 1823 the governor was locally absolute, re- 
^onsihle to no one except the home anthoiities. 
From 1823 to 1842 he was assisted by a nominated 
legislature with advisory powers. From 1842 to 
1^0 two-thirds of the legislature was elected by 
freeholders and a few others ; it could initiate 
legislation, and had a large measure of control over 
colonial finance. From 1866 onwards lesponsible 
government existed in its fullest sense. The dates 
just given refer to New South Wales, of which all 
the other Colonies except Western Australia were 
at one^ time a part. Tasmania entered the second 
stage in 1825, the third in 1850 ; Victoria was 
separated during the third stage, Queensland dur- 
ing the fourth ; South Australia, beginning with a 
dual absolutism of Governor and Land Commis- 
sionera, entered the second stage in 1843 and the 
third in 1861. All these Colonies gained responsible 
government together. Western Australia hod only 
two years of absolntism, but its second stage lasted 
from 1831 to 1870 (since transportation did not 
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cease till 1868), and its third till 1890. Since the the infantry and artillery Trent to France. Gradu- 
establishment of responsible government the only ally a connection Tvas established between the 
change has been that which redistributed govern- regiments of the A.I.F. and those of the citizen 
mental pov/ers between the States and the Common- ainiy; and after demobilisation of the A.I F its 
wealth. officers were as far as possible absorbed into the 

The government of the Commonwealth is vested citizen forces. Compnlsory military service was 
in a governor-general appointed by the crown, abandoned in 1929. 

and two houses of pailianient — the Senate, con- The State governments consist of governors 
sisting of six representatives from each state, appointed by the ciown, and legislatures of one or 
elected for six years (three every third year) by the two honsea. The Upper House or Council in New 
whole hodv of state electors ; and the House of South Wales is nominated, as was that of Queens- 
Representatives, seventy-five members elected by land, abolished in 1922; in the other States it 
districts as nearly equal in numbers os possible is elected for six years by a limited electorate, 
(hut ranging from 30,000 to 45,000), except in Taa- All the Lower Houses or Assemblies are elected 
mania, to which five members are allotted irreapec- by adult suffrage ; in four States ( New South 
tive of its insufficient population, and in which the Wains, Victoria, Queensland, and Western Ana- 
constituencies range from 18,000 to 23,000. The tralia) there are single-member constituencies; in 
Feder^ Parliament has sole control of external South Australia forty-aix members are elected by 
affairs (including the restriction of immigration), nineteen constituencies, and in Tasmania thirty by 
customs and excme, defence, posts and telegraphs, five under a system of preferential votmg. New 
oversea and inter-state commerce, and may when South Wales, Victoria, and Quee ns l an d also have 
it likes make laws regulating marriage, hanking, preferential systems. The States retain all powers 
and many other matters of common interest. An not expressly snirendered to the Coinmonwe^th by 
important part of the governmental machine is the the constitution ; the chief of these concern land, 
F^eral High Court, consisting at present of seven education, railways, and local government in 
judges, which besides the ordinary jndicial fnnc- general; they may levy i^ect taxation in any 
tions with respect to matters of federal concern is form ; and uteir Donnaaries cannot be altered 
also empowered to decide whether by any particular withont their own consent. _ From 1927 to 1931 the 
law or act the Federal government has transgressed Northern Territory was divided into the two resi- 
the limits of the constitution, and has hitherto dencies of North and Central Australia ; it is now, 
interpreted those limits very strictly. (For the as formerly, under a single adniiniatrator. In 
Federal Arbitration Court, a branch of the High 1927 the Federal parliament met for the fust time 
Court, see Arbitration .\nd Conciliation) m the Federal capital, Canberra (q v,). For further 
The Federal government has full control of the particulars concerning government, see under the 
teiiitoiies which are actually pait of the State concerned. 

Commonwealth, and of the dependency of Papua Population, Religions, Education, At. — The pop- 
( formerly British New Guinea); it also adminis- ulation of the Commonwealth at the census of 
tera certain ‘mandated’ areas, fonnerly German 1921 was 5,435,734, exclusive of full-blooded abor- 
colonies, lying hetw’een Dutch New Guinea and i^es — an increase since federation of rather more 
the British Solomons, and (since 1933) a sector of than milli ons in twenty years, or little more 
Antarctica. Among its most importmit acts has than 2 per cent, per annnni. The proportion 
been the construction (1909-12) of a complete of males to females is about 51 to 49 ; males are 
system of Au.stralian defence, based on the prin- in excess at every age, bnt among persons under 
eiples of compulsory military tiaining and local twenty-one the excess is very small. Failing a 
fieet-maintenance, and developed in accordance census in 1931, the population was estimated at 
with recommendations made by Lord Kitchener 6,488,705, representing an increase of nearly 20 per 
and Admiral Sir K. Henderson. The local squadron, cent, since 1921. The following results ore taken 
designed as a ‘ unit ’ of an imperial PaciBe fleet on from the census of 1921 : 84 ‘5 per cent, of the 
a plan drawn up at the Naval Conference of 1909, population w’as bom in Austialia, 12‘4S per cent, in 
included a battleship (H.M. A. S. Australia, 19,200 the British Isles, and '71 per cent, in New Zealand ; 
tons), three light cruisers (5600 tons), six ocean- thexmople are thus overwhelmingly British. Ger- 
going destroyers, and two submarines, all built out mans, Chinese, and Scandinavians are the chief of 
of revenue ; with the necessary naval bases and the other groups. Since about IHSO Australia has 
other works, the cost amounted to about a million cultivated an immigration policy that aims at a 
annually for construction and a million and a half ‘White Australia,’ Le. the virtnal exclusion of 
for _ maintenance. The ai-my, based on a system Asiatics and of ^nakas ; in recent years, indeed, 
which trains boys of 14 to 18 as cadets and youths even immigration from Europe has been subjected 
of 18 to 25 as territorial militia, w^as planned to to restnction. The increase of population between 
eomprise — when the system was in full working 1901 and 1911 was due to a high rate of natural 
order — ^nearly 90,000 trained soldiers (Light Horse, increase (births minus deaths) rather than to 
10,000; Infantry, 63,000; Artilleiy, 7000; Engin- immigration. Between 1901 and 1905, indeed, 
eers, 3000), with 16,000 recruits annually in train- there was a loss of nearly 17,000 souls due to emi- 
ing. Military expenditure just before the Great gration; on the other hand, in 1909-13, immigiants 
War amounted to about 3J mBlions annually, to the number of over 280,000 came to swell the 
Australia’s total defence expenditure w'as at that population. Unfortunately the greatest increase 
time 6J millions a year, or about 23s, 6d. per head was in the vicinity of the six State capitals, which 
of population. The war temporarily upset all these in 1921 contained 43 *01 per cent, of the total popn- 
arrengemeuts. The squadron, after engaging in lation. ‘ Bread-winners^ made up 42 '7 per cent, of 
rninor operations in the Famfic (always under the the population ; of these, elasaifiM by occnpations, 
direct orders of the Admiralty), was split up among 26 per cent, w'ere engag^ in primary production, 
varions imperial squadrons, and (though the de- 31 '2 in industry, 15'3 in commerce, 9*1 in domestic 
stroyers were handled as a single flotilla) became service (including hotels, boarding-houses, &c), 9 
a collection of individual ships operating in all the in transport, and 8'7 in professional work ; '9 per 
oceans. The array was superseded for fighting cent, returned themselves as of independent means; 
purposes by a volunteer force — the Australian the rest were unspecified. 

Imperial Force, known as the A.I.F. — that served Australia has no state church, but a large 
at hrst in Egypt and on the Gallipoli peninsula, its number of people of indefinite belief usually retum 
light horse subsequently fighting in Palestine, while themselves as bdonging to the Anglican chnrch; 
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the census results therefoie show that denomination 
as predominant "with 45 04 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, the Roman Catholic cliuich claiming 21-63 
per cent., and the Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches over 12 per cent. each. The religious 
section of the 1921 census (Tvhich was practically 
complete, not quite 24 per cent, of the population 
refusing to state their relirfon) showed that though 
the Christian population nad increased since 1911 
almost proportionately to the whole, theie had 
been a marked decline among the non-Christian 
religions; also, while ‘freethinkers’ and people of 
‘no denomination’ had decreased in nnmber, the 
categories designated as ‘atheists,’ ‘ agnostic, ' aud 
‘unspecified’ had greatly increased 
Methods of education are dealt with under the 
separate States and in Education. The state of 
literacy, as disclosed by the 1921 census, was that 
84-81 per cent, of the population could both read 
and write. Another interesting observation is 
afforded by computing the proportion of people 
who, in successive generations, ei^ the mairiage 
register with a ‘mark.’ In 1861 24-6 per cent, of 
the total weie ‘mark signatures’; in 1921 only T7 
per cent. 

re. -^Australian literature has been un- 
duly praised and unduly belittled, the one treat- 
ment probably a consequence of the other. A 
brief review of its history is therefore worth 
making. Apart from the work done in or about 
Anstrdia by English writers of the early days, 
and from the outburst of excellent journalism 
excib^ by bitter political controversies in the 
forties of last century {to which Henry Parkes 
and Robert Lowe — afterwards Lord Sherbrooke — 
were the chief contributors), the first indigenoua 
literature sprang from a little circle of writers j 
encouraged by J. L. Michael, a friend of Ruskin 
and MiUais and a strong supporter of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. His most notable 
was Henry Kendall, a lyrist of high Older, whose 
best verse stiU seta the standard for puie beauty 
among Australian ■Nvritera. Adam Lindsay Gordon 
(q.v,), who is often coupled with Kendall, was 
merely an English schoolboy with a talent for 
brisk rhyming and a love of horses amd the open 
air that appealed to his Australian audience ; and 
his editor, Marcos Clarke, was a brilliant but 
shallow journalist with no knowledge of the bush 
— though Clarke’s one gieat novel, For the Term 
of his Natural is a masterpiece of documented 

fiction. D, H. Heniehy and William B. Dailey 
carried on the tradition of good journalism in 
Hew South WaleB, and Brnnton Stephens in 
Queensland produced studious but rarely inspired 
verse daring the seventies ; and in the eighties a 
number of native-bom students began to write 
thoughtfully, imitating the current English phrase- 
ology. Bnt in the eighties a new spirit was already 
moving among new men. The spread of state- 
school education gave the worker articulate utter- 
ance just when a new journal, fanatically insistent 
on Australian ‘ nationality,’ threw its columns open 
to all local work with a spark of tdeut in it ; and 
towards the end of the nineties a series of volume, 
both in prose and in verse, collected from the 
Bulletin's pages, made known to Australians at 
large and, in some degree, to oversea critics the 
rise of a genuine locally-stimnlated literary move- 
ment. Of this movement the real leaders were 
John Farrell, whose work excited the admiration 
of Lord Tennyson, and Henry Lawson, whose best 
prose w gaining a European reputation, though his 
verse is weaker and very uneven. Victor Ddey, a 
tmer poet than any except Kendall^ is hardly 
known outride Australia because his work is 
almost devoid of definite local colour, though it 
could scarcely have been written anywhere but 


in the glowing Australian sunsliine. Other good 
work, similarly neglected outside Australia mr a 
simUar leason, may be found in the scanty pro- 
duction of Christopher Brennan and the austere 
symbolisms of Bemaid O’Dowd ; and Australian 
literature cannot be apprized odthout a knowledge 
of the writings of these five. In prose fiction, apart 
from Lawson^s short stoi ies and Claike’s one master- 
piece, Austialia has nothing of permanent value to 
show, but much of more than passing interest. In 
other branches fine work has been done— notably 
MacCallum’s Shakespearian studies, and the legal 
and constitutional essays of Hairison Moore and 
Jethro Blown ; while the mass of historical material 
recently made available has set students to the re- 
constiuction of Anstialian history — work of which 
Henderson’s Sir Gem-ge Grey and Scott’s Tetre 
NapoUon and Matthew Flinders are good examples. 
In drama nothing of impoi-tance has yet been done. 

In music Madame Melba's name is famous, 
and those of Percy Grainger and George Boyle 
likely to be so. In art the woik of Bertram 
Mackennal and Charles Conder is usually cited, 
hilt their training was entirety European ; that of 
Geoige Lambert and Arthur Streeton can be more 
justly claimed as Anstralian in origin, so far as art 
has any nationality at all. In science the achieve- 
ments of Baldwin Spencer (in ethnology), C. J. 
Martin (physiologjOi James P. Hill (enibiyology), 
T. W. David and H. J. Jensen ( both in geology ), are 
based on Australian research dui-ing long residence 
there, thougli most of them were English-born. 
Australian are Elliot Smith (anthropology), Goidon 
Childe (archsBology), and Samuel Alexander (phil- 
osophy ). 

Anstralian jom-nalisni has rarely been of a high 
order ; the few exceptions have been already men- 
tioned The daily papers are cramped by the 
political leanings of their advertisers, and the 
weekly and monthly magazines swamped by the 
influx of British and American competitors. A 
few endeavom-s — ^notably the Australian Magazine 
of 1899 — to establish magazines of high standaid 
died young for lack of advertisements. Of actual 
journals there is no lack ; the six State capitals 
between them support more than a score of daily 
newspapers, and the total number published in the 
Commonwealth is about 1200. 

Commerce and Industry . — Industries are under 
State control, except in oases where an industrial 
dispute extends beyond a single State ; inter-state 
and oversea commerce are entii'ely under Federal 
control — the former under conditions of free trade, 
the latter subject to a uniform customs tariff estab- 
lished by the Federal Parliament in 1908, with 
slight amendments made in 1910 and 1911. The 
tariff was in 1914 revised by the Inter-State Com- 
mission, and its recommendations were accepted 
practic^y without debate during the war; the 
revision made in 1921 (which has been foUowwi by 
several others since that date) by the parliament 
shows clearly that Australia has accepted definitely 
a fiscal policy of protection to native industri^, 
coupled with (o) effective preference to British 
goods over foreign, (6) allotment to the employees 
of a substantial share of the benefits obtained 
protection, (c) the co-existence of light duties on 
certain articles of common consumption and heavy 
duties on certain luxuries, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing revenue. All political parties nave accepted 
this policy, -with a view of making the Common- 
wealth as far as possible self-contained in war-time 
(as well as for other reasons). Acts of 1921-29 set 
up a Tariff Board of four members (appointed for 
not more than three years ) to assist and advise the 
Minister for Trade and Gustoma. 

The following observations may be made regard- 
ing the trade of Australia as a whole. Over a long 
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period the tendency has been for imports to out- 
weigh exports in value. About 40 per cent, of the 
foreign trade — import and export — is noimally con- 
ducted with the United Kingdom, and from 11 to 13 
per cent, more with the various Biitish possessions ; 
most of the remaining trade is with the United 
States of America. The most valuable Australian 
exports are uool, gold, wheat, buttei, hides and 
skms, lead, and diied fniits; piece-goods, motor- 
cars, petroleum, electiical appaiatua, drugs, chemi- 
cals, fertilisers, and tea are the leading imports. 
The principal centres of oveiseas tiade are Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Fiemantle, and Bnsbane. 
The Coninionwealth Bank was established in 1911- 
13 at Sydney, at which place a mmt was opened in 
1855 (closed 1926 ) ; a branch mint was founded in 
Melbourne in 1899. 

CommunicatioTiB, — The railways of Aiistialia, 
having been constructed almost entirely bj* the 
sever^ States with a view of bringing traffic to the 
State capitals, are a distinctly heterogeneous col- 
lection of imperfect systems, descriptions of which 
will be found under the States concerned ; but a 
larger system, worth noting here, is partly com- 
pleted, partly under construction, and partly stiU 
under consideration. It comprises (a) a coastal 
line from Cairns in northern Queensland to Sydney, 
with an extension acioss the tableland to Melooume 
and Adelaide ; also a parallel line on tlie tableland 
between Brisbane and Sydney, a direct line from 
Sydney vid Bathurst and Broken Hill to Adelaide, 
and inland connections between the last two lines ; 

( b ) lines from Adelaide, diverging near the head of 
Spencer’s Gulf, across the continent west and north 
to join up Western Australia (opened to Kalgooilie 
in 1917) and Northern Territory (un constructed 
between Birdum and Alice Springs); (c) a thiid 
tiunscontinental Kne north-west from Sydney across 
Queensland into North Australia, dividing there so 
that one branch joins the northern transcontinental, 
the other reaches a new port on the Gulf just below 
the estuary of the Roper River — or perhaps a shorter 
line to Buk the northern transcontinental to the 
Queensland system. Other lines in existence (ex- 
cepting a short line in the Federal Capital Territory) 
or under construction are State-controUed and of 
the State gauge, whether it be 4 feet 8^ inches as 
in New South Wales, 6 feet 3 inches as in Victoria 
and the south-eastern comer of South Australia, or 
3 feet 6 inches as in the other States. This variety 
of gauges, coupled with the many other divergencies 
of railway and commercial policy between the S bates, 
makes the creation of the complete system just out- 
lined a matter of difficulty and delay ; but all im- 
portant railway work now being undertaken or 
projected is an approximation towaids it, and it 
hfls been decided that all main lines shall giadiially 
he converted to the Federal gauge (4 feet inches). 

Sea-commnnication between me States is can led 
on by steamships of gross tonnage of 360,000. 
The m Titlin g of a line of Commonwealth-owned 
steamships, begun during the World War, proved 
a financial failure and had to he abandoned. The 
oversea mail-boats do not carry coastal freight. 
The Federal Post-office has since 1910 subsidised 
the Orient Mail line for oversea service, and pays 
nearly £50,000 a year to intei -state shipping-com- 
panies for carrying coastal mails, and about £‘20,000 
for services among the islands of the western Pacific. 
Other companies, subsidised by their own govern- 
ments or tinsnl^dised, take regular mails for 
Europe, Canada, and the United States ; to South 
Africa there are frequent but irregular services. 
Tlieie are also several thousands or miles of sub- 
sidised air-mail services, the chief routes being those 
between Perih-Derby-Wyndham, Perth- Adelaide, 
and Brisbane-Camooweal. The normal time of 
transit of Tnails from London to Adelaide by steam- 


ship IS twentv-nine days; Sidney gets them ttt«> 
days later. Carried by air-mail I;om Perth, how- 
ever, mails arrive in Adelaide in twenty-seven days 
and in Sydney in twenty-eight. These tiiue- vviV., 
of course, be greatly cm tailed when the projio-ed 
air-mail seiviee between England and Au-tialia 
(via Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon, and Singapoie) 
is establn-hed. Telegraphic conimuuicatioii uitli 
countries beyond the Commonwealth is carried on 
by three western cables under private control — from 
Poi t Darvrin to Banjoewaiigie. fiom Broome to Ban- 

i 'oewangie, and fioiii Fremantle iiti Cocos Island to 
Jiirban — and three eastern cables, one to New Zea- 
land, one to New Caledonia, and one— the Faeific 
cable — to Canada, with a douVde route as far as 
Norfolk Island ( from Southport in Queen-hand 
direct, and fiom Sydney vid New Zealand j. The 
route-lengths to London are via Biooute from Perth 
12,296 miles, rid Port Darwin from Adelaide 13,125, ' 
and vid Canada from Sydney 15,158. The Pacific 
cable is the property of the British, Australian, 
Canadian, and New Zealand governments, Aus- 
tralia having slightlv the larger share. All broad- 
casting is controTled’bythe postmaster-general. An 
international wireless telephone system was in- 
augurated in 1930. A system of wireless telegraphy 
has been established round the Australian coasts, 
and in Papua and the mandated territories. 

.See the articles New South Wales, Q^EE^'5LA^^), 
South Australia, Tasmania. VicroniA, W ejlIEHn Aus- 
tralia. For qU statistical and general informatioji, with 
regard to States os well os Cominonwealtii, the series of 
Oficial Tear Books Ccmvionirealthis indispensable ; 

the latest annual issue is of course most up to date, hct 
valuable articles on special subjects occur in the earlier 
volumes only, bein» merely indexed in the later. The 
unofficial Year-Book of Australia is also trustworthy on 
the limited range of subjects with which it deals, and the 
Australian Bncydojamdra (ed. Jose and Carter, Sd e(L 
1927 et seq.) is helpfu Rumen's Bistary of Australia is 
the only history on a large scale ; the Historical Records 
qf New South Wales, and the History of Xew Soiith Wales 
from the Records founded on them, are practically ex- 
haustive on the very early days ; the Bis^ncal Records 
of Australia are at present con^med almost entirely with 
the despatches of the early governors; Wyatt Tilby's 
Australasia (1912) and Rogers’s Australasia (1925, in 
Sir C. P. Lucas’s ‘Historical Geography’ semeB) are in- 
teresting but sketchy; A. W. 3 oz&s Australasia (1901, 
in Tem^e Primers) and History of Australasia (I3rh ed. 
1927) present m condensed form, much otherwise unpub- 
lished matter ; see, too, his Australia : Human and 
Economic (1932). For physical geography and geology, 
Gregory’s Australasia (1907) and Griffith Taylor’s Physio- 
graphy of Australia (1913) are the best available ; Lucas 
and Le Bouefs Animals of Australia (1909), Maiden's 
Useful Native Plants of Australia (18S9), and Warer- 
honse and Lyell’s Australian Butterflies (1914) are sound 
works, but the flora and fauna have been usually wniten 
up by experts in the various States ( see separate articles). 
Collmgndge’s D^iscorery of Australia and Favenc’s Hisiory 
of Australian Exploration to 1SS8 are still the best com- 
pendia on these subjects ; see also Hooker's Joumcil of 
Sir J, Banks, Scott’s Life of Matthew Flinders (1914^ 
and several other works by him (1928-29) on Australian 
history and discovery, and the published journals of Blurt 
and XTifnhpn. On the aborigines, Spencer and Gillen’s 
Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899), Spencer's 
Native Tribes of Northern Australia (1914), Roth’s 
Ethnological Studies (1897), Howitt’s Aafirc Tribes of 
South-Eastem Australia (1904), and John Mathew’s 
Eaglehawk and Crow (^1899) are wnnd authorities. 
Social questions are handled in Clark’s Labour 

Movement in Australasia (19071 and Schachner’s 
tratien (1909, 1911, not yet translated into English ) ; the 
discussion in ^'ise’s Comnonioealth of Aitsiralia (1909)' 
is also useful ; and Hancock’s Ausfru/ia (1930) and Edward 
Shann’B Economut History of Australia (1930) are both 
sound works. On agricffitme there is nothing better 
the admirable Import of the Scottish Comnussion, 
republished as AustriUia, its Land, Conditions, and 
Prospects (1011). Useful, too, are Sir Harnson Moore's 
QonaHtvtion of iJie Commonwealth (2d ed. 1910), Reeves’s 
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Slaie Experiments in Australia and New Zealand (1902), 
Bean’s Moffships Three (1913), and tlie Australasian 
Nwval and Military Annual for defence matters, and 
Fred Johns’s Who*s WTio for hiographies of prominent men. 
So mnoh stady has been devoted to Aostralion subjeots 
since the oommg of the Gommon'wealth, and so much 
new material has been forthooming, that all earlier com- 
pilations dealmg with those subjeots must he read with 
caution, and many of them with profound distrust. 

Austral Islands, or Tubuai, a scattered 
^oup of South Pacific Islands, south of Tahiti and 
south-east of the Cook Islands. The chief islands 
are Eumtna, Vavitau, and Rimitara. Rapa, or 
Opam, has great stone platforms and walla like the 
Easter Island terraces. The CTOup forms pait of 
the French Estahlishments in Oceania. Aiea, 115 
sq m. ; pop. 2500. 

Australopitliecns aA*lcanus, a foasd an- 
thropoid ape of early Pleistocene aM, of which a 
skull was got at Taungs in eastern Rechuanaland 
in 1925. 

Anstrasla (‘East Kingdom’), the easteni 
possessions of the Franks, embracing Lorraine, 
Belgium, and tlie right bank of the Rhine, with 
their central point at Metz. Under Chailemagne’a 
successor, Anstiaaia merged into Germany; and 
Neustria, or West Frank-! and into France. See 
Fbance, Fbanks, Nettstkia. 


Austria, since 1018 a i epuhlio of Central Eui ope, 
was till that date (with much wnder hounds) an 
empire constituting one moiety of the Anstro- 
Hnngarian Monarchy (see Austeia-Hungary). 
The areas and p^nlations of the seventeen lands 
of the Austrian Empire at the census of 1910 w'lll 
be found in the article Austria-Hungary. 

In 1920, after the formation of the Czechoslovak 
republic, ajid cessions to Rumania, Poland, Italy, 
and Serbia (Yugoslavia), there remained to Austria 
some 30,000 square miles with 6,000,000 inhabitants. 
To this was added part of German-speaking West 
Hungary (Bnrgenland) allotted to Austria by the 
treaty of St Genuain, hnt curtailed in 1922. The 
republic is a federation of nine ‘lands,’ including 
the federal capitaL ® 
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The chief towns Me Vienna, Gratz, Linz, Inns- 
bruck, Salzburg, Wiener Nenstadt, Klagenfnrt 
Sankt-POlten, viUach, Baden-bei-Wien, Steyr. * 
Austria is almost entirely mountainona The 
Rhmtian and None Alps stretch from Switzerland 
to the Danube, rising in several places above 12,000 
feet (Wild Spitz, 12,369; Gross venediger, 12,008’ 
Gross Glockner, 12,461 — the Oitler S^ze, 12,802* 
fell to Italy in 1919). Their height gradually 
declines towards the Hungarian plain and the 
Danube valley in the north-east, where the Leitha 
^biiee ( 3000 feet), overlooking the plain of Vienna, 
form the transition to the Carpathians (now outside 
^strian territory). The Noric Alps include 
the Hohe Tauem and Niedere Tanem in the north 
and the Karawanken on the southern border. The 
OTeatet lakes are the Lake of Constance and the 
Nensiedler See, at the two extremities of the conn- 
tpr. The Alps enclose numerous mountain-lakes 
of great beauW. The scenery of the Solzkammer- 
OTt ^d neighbouTing regions is famous. The 
Danube crosses the north-eastern end of Austria, 
and, except Vorarlberg, which drains to the Liake 


of Constance and the Rhine (its western bonndarv) 
the whole couutiy is within the Danube basin’ 
The chief Austrian tributaries of the Danube are 
the Lech, the Inn, the Traun, the Enna, the March 
(on the Czechoslovak frontier), the Raab, and the 
Diave or Dran, w'ith its tributary the Mur. The 
Danube and March are international waterways 
The Inn is also navigable, and in a small way the 
Drave. Austria lost bei sea-coast in 1919, hnt 
freedom of transit to Adriatic ports was accorded. 

Mining has been an important puiauit in Austria 
for centuries ; and though the chief mineral regions 
were lost by the Great War, Styiia, Carinthiaf and 
Salzburg remain. The most important minerals 
are iron and coal (lignite and some anthracite). 
Iron is got in Styria, Carinthia, and Salzburg ; coal 
in Lower Austria; lignite in Styria and Upper 
Austria. Salzburg is the chief copper-produung 
land. Carinthia has lead and zinc. Salt is pre- 
mred at great saltworks at Ebensee, Anssee, 
Hallstadt, Ischl, and Halleiu in and around the 
Salzkainniergut, and at Hall in Tirol. Some of 
these names indicate the antiquity of the industry. 
Some gold is got in Salzburg. Styria has gi’aphite.' 
The other mineials include silver, marble, building- 
stone, kieselguhi, and mica. There are mineral 
springs at Gastein, Baden-bei-Wien, and elsewhere, 
hnt most of the famous resorts of the empire are 
nowin Czechoslo/ ‘kia. 

Vines and mat “‘'.^grown wherever conditions 
are favourable ;/ ‘%inade. The principal 

crops, however, a. ^in the bi^er regions 

the staple food), rye, oabo, wheat. JSorticnlture 
is carried to great peifection ; and the orchards of 
Upper Austria, Sbyiia, and Tirol produce a pro- 
fusion of frait. Cider is made in Upper Austria 
and Carinthia. Flax, hemp, beet, and tobacco are 
widely grown. The forests, which are very exten- 
sive, yield, besides timber, many secondary pro- 
dnets, as tor, potash, charcoal. 

Beam, wolves, and lynxes are found ; wild goats 
in the highest, chamois and white Alpine hare in 
the middle, belts of the mountains. There are pro- 
ductive fisheries m the Danube and other streams 
and lakes. Considerable attention has been given 
to horse and cattle rearing, and dairy -farming is of 
some importance. 

Manufactures include iron and steel goods, alloys, 
machinery, vehicles, musical and scientific instru- 
ments, textiles (cotton, woollen, flax, hemp), paper, 
pottery, wooden wares, chemicals. 

In respect of commerce Anstiia is most unfav- 
ourably situated. High mountains oppose great 
obstacles to communication, and separate the 
producing districts horn llie nearest sea ; while the 
great navigable river has its lower course in other 
countries. Since 1809 a great number of highways 
have been made. The Semmeiing (q.v.) road is a 
remarkable construction, but in height it is far 
exceeded by the Stilfseriocli or Stelvio Pass (Italian 
since 1919), across which the Austiian government 
in 1820-25 made the highest of all the Alpine 
carriage roads. More remarkable still aie the rail- 
ways over the Semmering (1860-63) and Brenner 
(1867). The Arlberg tunnel in 1884 brought the 
remote Voroilherg into closer relations with the 
rest of Austria ; and the Tauem tunnel, about 4000 
feet above sea-level and over 6J miles long, opened 
in 1909, gave direct communication between Salz- 
burg and Carinthia. By help of these and other 
lines connecting the east -and -west valley routes, 
the Austrian government has since 1841 covered 
the country with a tolembly complete network of 
railways, amounting to about 4000 miles. River 
communication received a great impulse from the 
introd notion of steam. The Danube Steam Navi- 
gation Company was formed in 1860. For the 
commissions for the management of navigation, see 
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Danube. The canal system is not extensive. 
Canals to connect the Danube with the Rhine, 
Elbe, Odei, and Vistula have been projected, but 
political changes have made their prospects veiy 
uncertain. The \ieDna and Neustadt Canal in 
Lower Austria has a length of 40 miles 

A great many political impediments to conimeice 
were remov'ed or diminished auiing the 19th century. 
The customs boundary between Austria and Hun- 
gg,ry was done away in ISol, and in 18o2 Austria 
passed from a prohibitive to a protective system 
The customs union broke up with ^ the Dual 
Monarchy, leaving the economic relations of the 
succession states in confusion. 

Before the dismemberment of the empire Austria’s 
population was more than half Slav. In 1910, out 
of 28^ millions, there were 6i million Czechs and 
Slovaks, 6 million Poles, 3i million Ruthenians, li 
million Slovenes,! million Serbo-Croate, or ITmillion 
Slavs in all. Germans were the most numerous 
single nationality, with 10 millions. Of a million 
Latins, three -fourths were Italians, Ladins, and 
Friulians ; the remaining fourth, Rumanians. Since 
1919 Austria has been almost purely German; 
and much even of German-speaking Austria went 
to Czechoslovakia, Italy, and Yugoslavia Race 
and language, however, do not coincide. The 
Austrian population is darker and more round- 
headed than the north German. Probably it is 
in the main a mixture of the Alpine and Northern 
races of man. The German spoken by the Aus- 
trians is of the ‘ Oberdeutsch ’ dialects of the ad- 
joining parts of Germany — Bavaiian- Austrian for 
the most pait, Ale maniiic- Swabian west of the 
Lech and the upper Inn. For literature and edu- 
cated conversaaon, of course, ordinary standard 
German is used, though there is also a dialect 
literature. The literatnie of Austria has ofteu a 
point of view or a flavour of its own, as, for example, 
m the drama of the 20th centurj’. See Germany 
[LdTigucige and Literature). Some of the CToatest 
German, musicians have been Austrians, as B^y'dn, 
Mozart, Schubert; while othere such BS Gluck, 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Strauss settled in Vienna 
foi longer or shorter periods. Among painters, 
Makart, Defregger, and Klint are well known. 
Hitler was ^in in Austria. The people aie mostly 
Roman Catholic. There are two archbishops ( Salz- 
burg and Vienna) and four bishopa 
Education is compulsory generally from the age 
of six to fourteen. There are over 6000 public 
and private elementary schools, with ovei 800,000 
pupils ; 159 gymnasia and realschulenj with 50,000 
pupils. Austria has univeraities at\ienna, Graz, 
and Innsbruck. Salzburg Catholic faculty of 
theology was proclaimed a university in 1928. 
There are polytechnics at Graz and Vienna Vienna 
is famous for its art collections and learned aca- 
demies, notably the Academy of Sciences. The 
chief libraries aie the National (formerly Im- 
perial) and the University Lihraiy at Vienna 
Constitution . — Before the revolutions, secessions, 
and partitions of 1918—19, when the Austriau Empire, 
under the sovereignty of the Hapsburg family, was ' 
one of the components of the Austi'o-Hungarian 
Monarchy (see Austria- Htjng.aey ), the Reichs- 
rat consisted of an upper and a lower housa The 
former (Herrenhaus) was composed of princes of 
the imperial family, hereditary nobles, archbishops, 
bishops, and about 150 to 170 life members nomi- 
natea by the emperor. Under the law of 1907, the 
last of a series modifying the constitution of 1801, 
the 516 members of the lower house (Abgeordneten- 
baus ) were elected for six years by equal, dir^t, 
and universal male suffrage. Electoral dia^cts 
were as far as possible arranged to be of uniform 
nationality. 

On the 12th of November 1918 the republic was 


proclaiiued. A National Constitutional Assembly 
met in 1919 ; all titles of nobility were aljoliabed ; 
and in 0ctol>er 1920 a new constitution was adopted. 
The republic is a confederation of autonomous 
lands, with Vienna (detached from Lower Austria ) a% 
federal capital. The National Council ( Nationalrat ) 
of 165 members is chosen for four years b\' uci- 
veisal seciet direct vote, by the system oj pro- 
portional representation The pro%incial diets, 
single -chamber bodies elected in like manner, 
choose the members of the Federal Council (flun- 
desrat) in proportion to population. Its powers 
are advisory. The National and Federal Councils 
form the National Assembly, and jointly elect the 
president, who holds office for fonr yeais. The 
federal chancellor, vice-chancellor, and ministers 
are elected by the National ConnclL All Aus- 
trians (male or female) over the age of twenty-one 
have the snffiage, and all over twenty-nine are 
eligibla All citizens have equal rights. Each 
commune has an elected council, which chooses a 
burgomaster from its own members. 

Army and Navy. — For the Anstro-Hnngaiian 
army and navy before the dissolution of the 
Monarchy, see ‘Austria-Hungary. The treaty 
of Saint-Germain (1919) abolished compulsory ser- 
rice, and limited the army to 30,000 in all. Officers 
serve for twentv years, non-commissioned officers 
and men for at feast twelve, including six with the 
colours. The sealjoaid being lost, Austria's navy 
is naturally restricted to a few small river croit. 

Historif . — The empire of Au-tria arose from 
the smallest beginnings at the end of the Sth 
century In 796 a Margravaate, called the 
1 ?kIark{Le. ‘March’ or frontier-land , see MARCHES, 
iLARQUiS), was founded as an outpost of the 
empire of Charlemagne, in the country between 
the Ens and the Raab. The name Oesterreich 
appears first in 996. In 1156 the mark was raised 
to a duchy; and after coming into the poses- 
sion of the House of Hapsbur^ in 15S2, it rapidly 
rose to a powerful state. The princes of that 
House extended their dominion by marriage, by 
purchase, and otherwise, over a number of other 
states, and from 1438 held almost without intermp- 
tion the throne of the German emr^e By the 
acquiation (1526) of the crowns of ^hernia and 
Hungary, Austria rose to the rank of a Enropeaii 
monarchy. In 1804 Francis declared himself 
hereditary Emperor of Austria, and two years 
afterworffs resigned the title of Emperor of (jer- 
manv and King of the Romans. 

lu'the earliest times, what was later the duchy 
of Austria was inhabited by the Tauxisci, a (tel tic 
people ; but their name subsequently disappeared 
Mtore that of the Noriei. After the conquest of 
the Noriei bv the Romans ( 14 B.C.), the connby to 
the north of' the Danube belonged to the iMgdom 
of the Marcomanni ; on the south of the river lay 
the Roman provinces of Norienm and Pannonia, 
in which lost was the municipal city of V’indobona 
( Vienna ). Tirol formed part of Bbietia All these 
boundaries were swept away by the irruption of 
the northern peoples ; and the rerfons in ques- 
tion were ocenpiw in succession, during the 5th 
and 6th centuries, by Boii, Vandals, Goths, 
Lombards, and Avars, After the Lombards 
settled in Italy, the Ens, about 568, became the 
boundary between the Bavarians and the Avara. 
In 796 the armies of Charlemagne destroyed the 
Avars, and as a bnlwaxk of his empire in that 
quarter, established the East ^lark, vriuch formed 
ttie nucleus of the Austrian empire, just m the 
mark of Brandenburg grew into the modem Prussia. 
The East Mark was at first of small and varying 
/jimpupTfiTin. Early in the 10th centnry it w^ 
almost effaced by the Hnngarians, then newly 
arrived in their pr^ent seats ; hut Otto L having 
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defeated them in the battle of Augsburg (055), 
reunited the country to Germany. 

In 983 Otto appointed Leopold of Bahenberg 
margrave of the reconquerecf province, Trhose 
dynasty ruled Auatna for 260 years. Under 
Renry Jasomirgott (1141-77), the Mark above 
the Ens was annexed to the Lower Maik, the 
united province raised to a duchy, and important 
privileges conferred on the newly-named duke 
and his heira. This Henry Jasomirgott took part 
in the second^ crusade ; and he was one of the 
founders of Vienna. Under his successors, large 
additions ( Styria, Camiola) were made to the pos- 
sessions of the House. Leopold VI. undertook 
numerous expeditions against the Hungarians and 
the Mussulmans, and is reckoned the oest of the 
Bahenberg princes. The line became extinct vnth 
his successor, Frederick, who fell in battle with 
the Magyars (1246). 

Then followed an interregiiura from 1246 to 
1282 The Emperor Freden^ 11. at first treated 
the duchy as a lapsed fief of the empire ; but in 
the distracted conation of afians, the Estates of 
Austria and Styria chose Ottokor of Bohemia as 
duke, who made good his nomination about 1260. 
Ottokar, refusing to acknowledge Rudolf of Haj®- 
hurg as emperor, was defeated, and lost hia life and 
possessions, in the great battle of the Marchfeld 
(1278); and the emperor elect, as head of the Holy- 
Roman Empire, shortly afterwards ( 1282) bestowed 
the vacant fiefs of Austria, Styna, and CarLuthia 
on his sons Rndolf and .Mbeit. These duchies 


were afterwards united in the possession of Albert 
From the year 1282 the House of Hapahurg luled 
Austria, and was associated with all lia greatness 
and vicissitudes from tlmt time to 1918. Albert, 
the first duke_ of the line, had many difficulties 
to contend -with, especially among £ia subjects, 
who insisted on their old privHeges, hut he 
enerraticaUy asserted hia authority. He was 
murdered in 1308 by his own nephew. Of his fire 
sons, Frederick was chosen (1314) by a party to 
the imperial throne, but was defeated (1^) by 
his rival, Louis of Bavana. Duke Leopold was 
defeated at Morgarten (1315) in his attempt to 
reduce the Swiss cantona that had thrown off their 
alienee to Albert I In 1330 Albert H., another 
of toe sons of the first Albert, succeeded to the 
duchy, and considerahly increased the possessions 
of the Hoime. After his death (1358), two of his 
Mna, Rudolf and Albert m., successively followed 
m toe duchy of Austria. Another son, Leopold, 
held the other lan<^, hut lost his life at Sempach, 
in seeking to i^aia the Hapsbuig possessioua in 
Switzerland. The posterity of .flbert HI. and 
Leopold respectively formed the two lines of 
Auatoa ;md Styria. During Albert III.’s reign, 
luol and other districts were ceded to Austria. 
A^r his death (1395) the dukedom was held by 
his sou, Albert IV . Albert V., who succeeded his 
tother in 1^, by marrying toe daughter of the 
Emperor Sigmund, succeeded (1438) to the 
thrones of Himgaiy and Bohemia, and was at the 
same time r^ed to the dignity of German em- 
peror, as Albert II, After ms death ia 1439 
.^h^a md Hungary were lost to toe House of 
Austna ; but the imperial dignity was henceforth 
a^Dcmted with it. With Ladislaw, Albert’s son 
the Austrian line of the House closed (1467), and 
jpossessions went to the Styriau line. Of 
thm line was the Emperor Frederick HI., who 
raised the dignity of hia House by making Austria 
an a^duchy. Through the death of toe other 
mmbeiB of the House, Frederick succeeded in 
nnitmg the domains of Austria, curtailed, how- 

11!:+ T j family possessions in 

awi^rl^d. He was succeeded in 1493 by his 
son Maximilian 1. 


The rise of Austria and of the House of Hapa- 
burg to historical eminence may be said to date 
from the reign of Maximilian I. (1493-1519). By 
marrying Mary, daughter of CMrles the Bold 
(1477), he acquired possession of the Netherlands. 
Through the mama^ of their son Philip with 
Joanna of Spain, the Houses of Austria and Spain 
were united. As Philip died in 1506, his elder son, 
the celebrated Charles V., became heir to the 
united monarchies, and was elected emperor of 
Germany in 1519 Thus, by a succession of 
fortunate marriages, the House of Hapsburg be- 
came the most powerful dynasty in toe world. 
This stage, at least, of Austnan history entirely 
justifies the weU-kno-wn line : 

Bella geraut alii ; -tu felix Austria, nube.* 

Charles V., however, resigned all his Gp.rmn.Ti 
temtories to his younger brother, Ferdinand I., 
w'ho was thus the contmuation of the Austrian 
branch of the line. Under Ferdinand the power of 
Ansti-ia greatly increased, for circumstances were 
now to put her into the dangerous hut honourable 
and finally powerful position of bulwark of Chris- 
tian Europe against toe Turks. Ferdinand had 
married the sister of Louis, king of Bohemia and 
Hungary, and when Louis fell in the disastrous 
battle of Mohaez (1526), he claimed both these 
kingdoms. His claim to Hungary was contested 
W John Zapolya, who seemed toe aid of the great 
Turkish Smtan ^ Sohman, the -victor of Mohaez. 
Soliman accordingly invaded Hnngary -with a 
powerful army, and crushing aU resis-tance, 
marched as far as Vienna, hut failed in his siege 
of the capital ^1529). Only a small part of Upper 
Hungary remamed with Ferdinand, toe rest of the 
country beiug subject to Turkey till near the close 
of the 17th century. Even the portion of Hungary 
toat he held was a precarious possession, for wmen 
in 1647 he promised to pay an annual tribute of 
30,000 ducats. On the abmeation of Charles V. 
j (1556), Ferdinand succeeded to the imperial 
dignity ; he died ia 1664, -with the reputation of a 
good imer, one strongly conservative of everything 
established, though he introduced toe Jesuits. 
D-oring his reim, however, toe Reformation had 
made wonderM progress in the Austrian states. 

In the partition of the inheritance that took 

S lace among Ferdinand’s three sons, the eldest, 
laxunilian II., received the inmerial cro-wn along 
with^Austria^ Hungary, and Bohemia; toe second^ 
Ferdinand, T yol and Upper A-nstria; the "third, 
Charles , go t Styria, Carinthio, &c. MaTrimilmTi was 
more fortunate in Hungary than his fatoer. The 
death of Soliman hrfore Szigeto ( 1566 ) led to a trace ; 
M a ximilian had his eldest son, Rudolf, crowned 
Mng of Hungajry in 1672, and shortly after, of 
^hernia, and aJso^ chosen ViVi g of the Romans. But 
his attempt to bring the crown of Poland into hia 
House foiled. Maximihan II. was fond of peace, 
tolerant in religion, and a just ruler. He died in 
1676; and of bis five sons, toe eldest, Rndolf II., 
became enroeror. Under hinij the possessionB of 
toe Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol, who had married 
Philippine Welser, the beautiful daughter of an 
Augsburg hurgher, reverted to the other two 
lines, Ferdinand’s children not being considered 
noble. Rndolf II. w'as negligent, leaving^ eveiy- 
thing to his ministers and the Jesuits.^His wm 
\ yith the Porte and ’Transylvania brought him 
little credit ; and the Piotestauts of Bohemia, op- 
pressed by the Jesuits, extorted from him a 
charter of religious liberty. In 1608, he was 
obliged to_ cede B[ungary, and, in 1611, Bohemia 
and Austria, to hia brother Matthias. Matthias, 
who became emperor in 1612, ceded Bohemia 
and Hungary to his cousin Feidinond, son of the 
* Iiftt others war ; do thoa, Austria, iiiaks fortunate marriages. 
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Archduke Charles of Styria, tMrd son of Masi- 
Tnilinn II. Matthias hved to see the outbreak of 
the Thirty Yeare' War (q.v.), and died in 1619. 

Bohemia refused to acknotvledge his successor, 
Ferdinand II. (q.v.), to ■whom all the Austrian, 
possessions had again reverted, and chose the 
Elector Palatine, Frederick V., the head of the 
Protestant U nion, as king. This election gave the 
signal for the Thirty Years’ War (q.v.), in -which 
the House of Austria took the lead, both as the 
champion of Catholicism, and the head of a power 
which aimed at universal domination in Germany 
and in the Christian world. The battle of Prague 
(1620) subjected Bohemia to Ferdinand, who for- 
mally set about rooting out Protestantism in that 
country and in Moravia. The emperor also snc- 
ceeded in extorting acknowledgment of hia sove- 
reignty from tbe States of Austria ; and here, too, 
Protestantism, which had made great progress since 
the time of Lnther, was mercilessly snppressed. 
Under Ferdinand’s successor, the Emperor Fer- 
dinand HI. (1637-1657), Anstria continued to be a 
theatre of waj- ; and at the peace of W^tpbalia 
(1618), had to cede Alaa<ce to France Ferdinand 
IIL ’s son and successor, Leopold I. , provoked the 
Hungarians to rebellion by his severity. Tekeli 
(q.v.) received aid from the Porte, and Kara Mns- 
tapha besieged Vienna ( 1683 ), which was rescued 
only by an army of Poles and Germans under John 
Sohi^ld hastening to its assistance. After tbic 
great deliverance or Vienna, the Turkish power con- 
tinually declined. In 1686 they lost Buda, after 
having occupied it for nearly 150 years. Eepeateii 
defeats from the Austrian troops under Louis of 
Baden and the famous Prince Eugene compelled 
them to submit to the treaty of Carlowitz ( 1699 ), 
by which they were almost entirely cleared out 
of Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia, and the 
Hapsburg dominions advanced nearly to their 
ultimate frontiers. The struggle between Leopold 
and Louis XTV. of France for the heirship to the 
king of Spain, led to the war of the Spanish 
Succession (q.v.), during which Leopold died in 
1705. He was of sluggish phlegmatic character, 
and wholly under the influence of the Jesuits. 

His eldest son and successor, the enl^htened 
Joseph L (q.v.), continued the war. He died 
childless in 1711, and was succeeded by hia brother, 
Charles VI. The peace of Eastadt, which con- 
cluded the war of the Spanish Succession in 
1714, secured to Austria the Netherlands, Milan , 
Mantua., Naples, and Sicily. In -the follo-wing 
yeais, its power on the Lower Danube was extended 
by the great -victories of Prince Eugene, who com- 
pletely defeated the Turks, took Belgrade, and 
compelled -them -fco accept the disadvantageous 
peace of Possarowitz (1718). But these advan- 
tages were lost in a subsequent war, concluded by 
the peace of Belgrade (1739), when that fortress 
and other conquests of Eugene were restored to 
Turkey. 

_ With -the dea-th of Charles VI., in 1740, the male 
line of the Hapshnrgs became extinct, and his 
■daughter, Maria Theresa, who was married to the 
Ihike of Lorraine, assumed the government. For 
many years it had been the aim of Charles to 
■secure the aflh^on of the European powers to the 
Praginatic Sanction, by which the p<^essions of the 
Austrian cro-wn should pass to Maria Theresa. 
Those powers during bis lifetime had promised -to 
second his -wishes, but he was no sooner in his 
grave than nearly aU of them sought to profit by 
the accession of a female sovereign. A great war 
arose, in which England alone sided witii Maria. 
Frederick II. of Prussia conquered Silesia. The 
Elector of Bavaria was cro-wned king of Bohemia, 
-and elected emperor as Charles VII. In 1742. The 
Hungarians, however, stood by their heroic queen. 


who waa soon able to wage a fairly successful war 
against her nnmerous foes. At the general peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the power of Austria 
remained unliroken, except that it had been 
obliged to give up Silesia to Prussia, and a few 
districts of Northern Italy to her rivals there. .\t 
the death of Charles ^ II. in 1745, the husband of 
Mana Theresa -was elected emperor of Germanv 
as Francis I. The empress -queen, however, was 
not content ^th the loss of Silesia, and in 
1756 entered into alliance -with France, Eussia, 
Saxony, and Sweden agamst Frederick, The result 
of the Seven Years’ V ar (q.v.), which no-w ensued, 
was to confirm Prussia in the pos=eS'ion of Silesia. 
At Francis's death (1765), his son, Joseph II., 
became German emperor, and joLat-regeni -with 
his mother of the nereditaiy states. Collatei^ 
branches of the House of Austria sprang from the 
younger sons of Maria Theresa, the Archduke 
Leopold in Tuscany, and the Archduke Ferdinand, 
who married the neiress of Este (see Modsna;. 
In the first partition of Poland (1772). Austria 
acquired Ghdicia and Lodomeria, and the Buko- 
vina waa ceded by the Porte in 1777. At the death 
of the empress in 1780, the monarchy had an ex- 
tent of 234,060 sq.m., with a pop. of 24 millions, 
and a debt of 160 million florins. The administra- 
-tion of Maria Theresa was dis-tingoished by un- 
wonted unity and -vigour, both in home and foreign 
afiairs. 

Her successor, Joseph IL, was an active reformer 
in the spirit of the enlightened despotism of the 
times ; though often raslT and -i-iolent in his mode 
of proceeding. He introduced economy into every 
department, relaxed the censorship ot the press, 
granted liberties and rights to Protestants, alxil- 
mhed a great number or monasteries, and revised 
the school system. His protective system of duties, 
though exhibiting his naxro-vraess as a statesman, 
gave a start to native manufactures, his re- 

forming zeal and passion for -uniformity excited 
opposi-rion; the Netherlands rose in insurrection, 
Buri other disturbances broke out, which hastened 
his end (1790). He was succeeded in the govern- 
ment by his brother, the Grand-duke of Tuscany— 
as German emperor, Leopold II. — ^who succeeded in 
pacifying the Netherlands and Hungary. The fate 
of his smter, Marie Antoinette, and her husband, 
Lonis XVL , led Leopold to ^ alliance ivith Prussia 
against France ; hnt he died m 1792 before the 
war broke out. War was declared by France on 
his son, Francis II., the same vear (see FuASCEj. 
By the treatv of Campo Formfo (q.v.), 1797, 
Austria lost Lombardy and the Netherlands,^ re- 
ceiving in lieu the Venetian territory. La 1795, 
at the second partition of Poland, it had been 
augmented by West Galicia. Francis, in allianc© 
•with Eussia, renewed the war with Franre in 
17^, which waa ended by the peace of Luneville. 
It is needless to follow all the alterations of 
boundary that the Austrian dominions underwent 
during -these wars. The most serious was at the 
peace of Vienna (1809), which cort Anstria 42,000 
sq. m. of territory, and 11 million florins of her 
revenue. It was in 1804, when Na^Ieon bad been 
proclaimed emperor of France, toat Francis de- 
clared himself hereditary emperor of Austria as 
Baucis L On the establishment of the Conf^em- 
ti-on of the Ehine, he laid do-wn the di^ty of 
German emperor, which his family had hela for 
nearly four hundred years. 

The humiliatiBg peace of Vienna was followed 
(1810) by the marriage of Napoleon -with the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa ; and in 1812 Austria 
figured as the ally of Napoleon in his great cam- 
paign against Eussia, but she did not give much 
assistance. In August of the folio-wing yeei 
Austria joined the grand alliance agamst France; 
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and the Austrian, general, SchATarzenberg, wafl 
mtmsted Avith the chief commaiid of the allied 
forces, which at the battle of Leipzig and in the 
campaign of 1814 broke the power of Napoleon. 
The sacrifices and great serv-ices rendered by 
Austria in the gigantic struggle received coii- 
sideiation at the treaty of Vienna (1815). As some 
recompense foi the loss of the Netherlands she 
received Venice and Dalmatia, which afforded an 
outlet for her foreign trade. 

After that time, Anstria exerted a poAA'erful 
influence in European politics generally, and more 
especially in the German Confederation, of which 
her emperor was president ; and that influence Av^as 
TTnifo rmly hostile to constitutionalism ( see Metter- 
NICH). The death of Francis I. in 1835 made httle 
alteration in the policy of Austria ; Ferdinand I. 
trod in his father’s footsteps. The political alliance 
Avith Russia and Prussia was draAm closer hy a 
personal conference of the emperor Avith Nicholas I. 
and Frederick- William III. at Teplitz in 1835. The 
wonted calm was Lutermpted m 1840 hy the war 
against Ibrahim Pasha m Syria, in which Anstria 
took part in union Avith England. 

Eat daring this long peace, the internal condition 
of the empire was coming to a crisis. The stifling 
bnreancratic system of government and police 
supervision ha^ produced only irritation and dis- 
cuutenb, and was poAverless to keep doAvn the fer- 
mentation. A Polish insurrection in 1846 led to 


the incorporation of Cracow Avith the monarchy. 
But the opposition to Austrian rule in Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Bohei^ became nncontrollahle ; even 
m Lower Austria the Estates were among the 
foremost to urge reform in the direction or con- 
stitutionalism. In Austria, the revolutioiiary 
period of 1848-49 was one of exceptional seventy, 
the movement for constitutional freedom being 
complicated by the revival of the national spirit in 
Hungary, Italy, and Bohemia. The time was 
everywhere ripe for revolt, when the fall of Lonis- 
Philippe (February 24, 1348) gave the signal for 
the outbreak of the revolutionary elements all over 
Europe. NoAvhere was the spirit of change stronger 
than in Vienna, which for many months became a 
scene of confumon. A period of addresses and 
TCtitions for liberal reform was, in March, followed 
by a popular movement in the capital, to which 
the government and military, after a feeble redst- 
once, succumbed. The downfall of ^e old system 
was marked hy the flight of Metternich to Eng- 
Imd, hy the axming of the citizens, hy the granting 
of the freedom of the press, and other popular 
measures. At the some time, the opposition in 
Mimgaiy had carried their demand for on inde- 
pendmt ministry responsible to a national diet. 

“ a positiou to withstand 
” M:aj:ch saw the insurrection break 
out at Alilan, and Eadetzky, the militaiy com- 
inander, forced to retire on Verona. Venice rose 
^ the same time, and drove out the Austrians. 
The AustoM power and system of government 
nad in fact broken down* 

The centi^ power at Vienna was in a state of 
course, and the authority passed into the hands 
ot tie national guards amd the students’ legion 
(the ri^a). _ Further troubles in the capital 
led to the flight of the court to Innsbmclt A 
blajac msunection broke out in Prague after 
Ji-astor, wtoch, however, was repressed Avith bloodv 
seventy hy Pnnce WindischgrStz. While the 
emperor was hng^g at Innsbruck, leaving Vienna 
m the power of the pounlace, and the Himgariana 
^ independent course, it w^as in 
Italy that the power of Anstria began to recover 
^unii Earietzky had at first been reduced to 
J^tam a defensive position at Verona, against 
the levolntionaiy forces led by Charles^bert 


of Sardinia. But in the course of the summer he 
took the oifensive against the Sardinians, and de- 
feated them at Cnstozza. The fruits of the victory 
were the dissolution of Charles- Albert’s army, and a 
truce which again delivered Lombardy to Anstria. 

In the meantime, the government at Vienna Avas 
more powerless than ever. The emperor remained 
at Innsbruck, and a constituent diet Avas opened 
in July hy the Archduke John, as his representa- 
tive. But order was never permanently restored, 
and attairs were brought to a crisis by the pro- 
ceedings in Hungary. Jellacbich, Ban of Croatia, 
refused obedience to the Hungarian government, a 
courae which, while openly condemned, was secretly 
encouraged hy the Austrian court. The Archduke 
Palatine, Stephen, left Hungary, after a last 
attempt at conciliation ; and the emperor, who 
had returned to Vienna after repeated mAdtations, 
named Count Lambert comnnssioner, with the 
supreme command in Hungary Lamberg, how- 
ever, Avas murdered on the budge of Pesth (Sep- 
tember 28). Though the dissolution of the Hun- 
gjarian parliament was now declared, it continued its 
sittings, and appointed Kossuth president of the 
eomnuttee of defence. The leaders of the popular 
movement in Vieima were in sympathy Avith 


Hungary, and when the imperial troops were 
ordered to suppress the national rising there, the 
citizens agam rose in msurrection. The arsenal 
was stormed, and the war-minister, Latonr, 
murdered; the court fled to Olmutz, a committee 
of safety was appoiuted, the armed populace 
organised, pid the Polish general, Bern, put at the 
head of military affairs, 


uutui ui uimbory ouaus. In the meantime, tno 
mriitary forces had AvithdraAvn from the capital, and 
joined JeUachich, in order to prevent Han- 
gmans commg to the aid of the Viennese. Win- 
discbgrhtz now laid siege to the capital, Avhich 
Hurrendered at the end of October, after a resistance 
of eight days. The reaction Avas triumphant, and 
the leaders of revolt severe^ punished ; but as 
Ferdinand^ had not shoAvn sumcient vigour in the 
gi^t crisis, he was persuaded to ahmcate, and 
Francis- J oseph was declared emperor at the age of 
18. Thus restored, the central authority had now 
to assert itself in Hungary and to complete the re- 
conquest of Northern fialy. In the former country, 
the imperial troops had at first met with great 
success and retaken the capital, hut they could not 
ma intain themselves there. In Italy, Eadetzky 
made bis rapid and decisive campaign of 1849, 
and, hy the victory of Novara, completed the over- 
throw of Sardinia. With the surrender of Venice, 
which took place in Aug^ust, the subjugation of 
Italy was complete. At the same time, in the 
Natiomd Assembly at Frankfort, Austria opposed 
the project of a confederation of states under the 
leadership of Prussia, and managed to thwart the 
conferring of the empire of Germany on the 
Prnssian Idng. 

In Hunga^, the Magyars, though the Germane 
and Slavs Avithin the country itself were hostile to 
them, he^in the campaign of 1849 Avith decided 
Buccess. Bern conquered Transylvania. Th^e and 


other successes encouraged 


to proclaim' 


were driven back on Preaburg. But the govern- 
ment had already solicited the aid of Enssia, whose 
armies, entering Transylvama and Hungary, added 
to the imperial cause the irresistible weight of 
numbers. Surrounded on every aide hy superior 
forces, the Hungarians were completely beaten. It 
Wm in vain that Kossuth transferred the dictator- 
ship to General Gflrgei ( q. v. ). Grfirgei, whether from 
treachery, as lie other Magyar leaders maintained, 
or from nec^sity, as he bimaftl-f averred, la ifl doAni. 
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hifl arms to the Russians at Vilagos (August 13). 
The surrender of Komom, in September, completed 
the subjugation of Hungary, which was treated as 
a conquered country. 

The ten years which followed on the revolution- 
ary troubles of 1848 were a period of reaction and 
of absolutism. A constitution which had been 
granted in 1849 was soon annulled ^The policy 
pursued was one of strong centralisation under a 
bureaucratic government, by which the cl aims of 
Tin. tinTia.1ity and of freedom were alike disregarded. 
Liberty of the press and trial by jury were set 
aside. A rigorous system of police was maintained. 
The pi'm was to Germanise the whole e^ire and to 
crush the aspirations of both Slavs and Hungarians. 
As the Catholic Church pronounced against 
national freedom, and supported the central 
authority, it received the greatest privilegea by the 
Concordat of 1855. The result of all these pro- 
ceedings was only to irritate the national feeling 
in Hungary, Italy, and Bohemia. The finances, 
too, notwithfltandmg vigorous measures for im- 
proving the material resources of the country, 
continued in a bad state, so that incessant loans 
were required to cover the current deficit. 

On the confused arena of German politics, the 
straggle for ascendency was kept np between 
Anstna and Prussia. In 1850 the two powers 
were armed and ready to come to blows with 
reference to the afiEairs of Hesse- Cassel (q.v.) ; bat 
the bold and determined policy of Schwarzenberg 
prevailed, and by the humihating arrangement of 
Olmiitz, Prussia gave way (see Geem.4NY). ^ Fpr 
a few years longer the preponderance of Austria in 
the German Confederation was secured. 

Ihmng the Crimean war, Austria had a very 
difficult part to play. It felt its indebtedness on 
the one hand to Russia for help m the great crisis 
of 1849, on the other it could not ydthout uneasiness 
see the development of Russian power in the 
Balkan Peninsula. It occupied the Dannbian 
principalities with the consent of _ Turkey, but 
otherwise remained neutral in action. Yet^ its 
whole influence was thrown into the scale against 
Russia. The Crimean war was not bronghri to a 
termination without disclosing a power which was 
to break the Austrian domination in Italy. Under 
the leadership of Cavour, Sardinia had taken part 
in the war, and had again brought the Italian 
question to the front. The rule of Austria in Italy 
had always been unsatisfactory. From her own 
proiTuces m Venice and Lombardy she controlled 
the policy of the courts of Centr^ and Southern 
Italy, ani her influence tended invariably towards 
the suppression of national feeling and popular 
liberty. Sardinia was the only state that worthily 
represented the spirit of the Italian people. In 
the spring of 1859 it began to arm against Anstrian 
supremacy. Austria demanded immediate dis- 
armament, on pain of war; hut Sardinia^ re- 
fused. Austria accordingly commenced hostUities 
by crossing the Ticino at the end of April 1859. 
Sardinia having secured the aid of France, the 
Austiiajis were defeated at Magenta, Solferiuo, and 
elsewhere, and their emperor was faia to seek an 
armistice from Napoleon. On the 11th July, the 
two potentates met at Villafranca, and concluded 
a peace, ceding Lombardy to Sardinia (see Italy ). 
Venice was au that still remained of the Italian 
possessions of Austria, except the Trentino and 
parts of the Adriatic coast regiona 
The rivalry of Prussia and Austria for influence 
in the Germanic body of states dated fiom the rise 
of Prussia to he a leading power. The arrange- 
ment of Olmiitz in 1850 liaa left a paiaful feel- 
ing of homiliation in the minds of Prajsslan 
statesmen. In 1864 the combined Prussian and 
Austrian forces drove the Danes out of Sles- 


^vick-Holatein, but the two victors quarrelled about 
the subsequent arrangements. "War was declared, 
and in 1866 the Anstrian armies in Bohemia were 
completely beaten tiy the Prussians, in a eaiapaigc 
of seven days, which closed with the great defeat 
of Koniggratz or Sadowa. The middle statc'i of 
Germany which supported Austria were occupied 
by Prussia. Sardinia, which had formed an alliance 
with Prussia, was, however, defeated at Custozzo. 
The result of the contest was to exclude Austria 
£rom_ Germany, and she had to hand over to 
Sardinia the proidnce of Venetia, a cession by 
which she was all but excluded from Italy, Thi^ 
was Austria finally shut out from the scenes where 
for generations she had not unsuccessfully striven, 
to uphold her supremacy. The sphere of develop- 
ment remaining to her was to be found in her own 
circle of states and in the East. 

From the great war of 1866 to tliat of 1914, the 
history of Austria was concerned chiefly with two 
important interests. In the first place, the govern- 
ment had to attempt an an-angement of the con- 
flicting claims and rights of the peoples constituting 
the monarchy ; in the second place, it had to estab- 
lish working relations with the great neighbouring 
powers, Germany and Russia, and especially with tiia 
fatter on the Eakem Question. After the collapse 
of 1866, the most enlightened Anstrian statesmen 
saw' that the true policy of the empire epuld no 
longer consist in repressing national claims and 
constitutional freedom. During the war of 1866, 
feehng in Hungarj' had been lukewarm, and even 
activ^v hostile to Austria. The Saxon Count 
Benstj'who was now called to be the head of the- 
Austrian foreign office, advised that an under- 
standing with Hungary was essential. The same- 

f olicy found a firm and jndicions advocate m 
’rancia Deak, an influential Hnugarian. The polit- 
ical independence of Hunga^ was recognised ; and 
the emperor was crowned King at Pesth in accord- 
ance with the old historic rites ( 1867 ). Soon there- 
after he sanctioned the decisions of the Hunganan 
Diet concerning the relations of the kingdom of 
Hungary with the other countries of the empire. 
Such w'as the famous Ausghich, or agreement 
between Hungary and Austria Proper. For the 
dual system thus established, see Austhia-Hux- 
GAET. Within the territories of Austria Propei- 
there followed a development of constitutional free- 
dom. At the end of 1367 the first parliaiuentarjr 
ministry in Cisleithania was formed. The Con- 
cordat was set aside. Education was fieed from 
the control of the Catholic Church. MM^ge was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the civU power. 
The press laws were relaxed. The franchise reform 
of 1896, though it gave votes to nearly all males, 
retained the division into electoral classes. Social- 
ism gained ground, and won universal male snftiage 

^From the war of 1914-18 Austria emerg^ de- 
feated and exliausted, obliged to quiesce in the' 
loss even of some of her German districts ( central 
Tirol, the borders of Bohemia, &c.), and of course- 
of her Italian, Slovene, Rumanian, Buthenian, 
Polish, and Czech elements. Of ber ‘crown-lands,^ 
Bnkovina, Galicia, Silesia, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Camiola, G6rz and Gradiska, Isti^ Trieste, and 
Dalmatia were reft from her, with the greater 
part of Tirol, much of Styria, and the comers of 
Carinthio. (>n the other hand, part of German." 
West Hungary (Burgenland) hocame Austrian; 
and Austria, with a democratic republican con- 
stitution (see al^ve) and a homogeneous popu- 
lation, was freed from her most troublesome- 
political problems. Economic difficulti^, however, 
Mcame very threatening, Vienna, one of the 
world’s greatest cities, was a misfit as the capital 
of a small country, and cohesion between capital 
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lands was wanting. Dr Michael Hainiscli) a 
■prominent witer on economic subjects, was elected 
■president in 1920. Fears of monarchist troubles 
■were allayed by the failure of the dethroned Kaiser 
Karl’s two attempts to recover the crown of 
Hungary, and liis death soon after. Attempts of 
Austria as a whole and of the lands separately to 
unite -ndth Germany were vetoed by the Allies 
under French influence ; similarly a proposed 
customs union fell through ( 1931 ). Gemany had 
been earlier compelled to change an article in her 
eoiisdtution that contemplated the future in- 
clusion of Austria ; hut, in 1933, Austrian dis- 
taste for German National -Socialism seemed to 
make any such union a remote contingency. After 
the Kla^enfurt district, in accordance "with the 
treaty of Saint-Germain, had decided by plebiscite 
to be Austrian, a Yugoslav force took possession, 
but "withdrew under pi essnre from the allied poweis 
Hungary, too, "was slow to give up Biirgenland 
(q^. r.). A plebiscite was held in and aionnd Oeden- 
bnrg under conditions ■which Austria conld not 
accept, and Hungary retamed Oedenburg ( 1921). 

Austria. Lower, Ostbbreich unter der 
Enns, or Niedebosterheich, a land of the re- 
pnbhc of Austria, formerly a crown-land and arch- 
duchy of the Anstrian Empire, inclndes the original 
Eastern Mark, or march, of the Germans against 
the Slavs from which Austria takes its name, and 
with Upper Austria came to form an archduchy 
which was the nudeus of the Anstrian Empire. 
Vienna since the revolution has been detached, leav- 
ing an area of 7452 square miles, and a population 
U923) of 1,480,440, nearly all Germans, ivitb a few 
Czechs and otbeis. The Danube crosses Lower 
Austria from west to east. North of its plains is 
billy country, merging in the plateau of Moravia. 
The south is occupied by the eastern end of the 
Alps, rising to 6800 feet in the Schneeherg. Lower 
Austria has many nmnufactores, and is the most 
tliicldy peopled land of the republic. The towns iu- 
dnde Wieuer Neustadt, Sankt-Folten, and Baden. 

Austria, Upper, Gsterreich ob deb Enrs, or 
ObebOsterbeioh, a land of the Austrian republic, 
forme^ a crown-land and archduchy of the Aus- 
trian Ehnpire, once part (^with Lower Austria) of 
the archduchy of Austria, has an area of 4626 square 
miles, and a population (1923) of 876,074, The 
Danube separate a small northern moantamons 
region from the Alps. In the south the SaJz- 
karamergut projects between Styria and Salzburg. 
The land is fertile, rich in minerals (notably salt), 
and cattle-breeding, forestry, and metal and other 
industries ore practised. There is mnch fine 
scenery. The capital is Linz; other toYms are 
Steyr and Weis. 

Austria -Himsarj, one of the six great 
powers of Europe, had been at the time of ita dis- 
solution in 1918 for half a century organised os a 
Dual Monarchy, consisting of a German Cisleithan 
moiety (usually called the Austrian Empire, 
officially ‘ the kLogdoms and lands represented in 
the Reichsrath’) and a Magyar Tranrieithan (the 
Kingdom of Hungary in ita wider sense, otherwise 
called ‘ the lands of the Crown of St Stephen * or 
■•of the Hun^rian Crown’). To these a third 
region WM added by the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1908, but the monarchy remained 
dual nob'withstanding the grant of a constitution 
to the new temtory in 1910. The custom of 
speaking of the whole as * Austria ’ was mnch 
resented by the Magyars, who poin'ted out that 
the ^ions on either side of the Leitba were 
associated on equal terms, that Vienna was no 
more the capital of Austria-Hungary than was 
Budapest, and ■that Austria’s precedence was 
merely alphabetical. Towards tne end, indeed, 


Hungaiy’s political influence was on the ■whole 
stionger than Austria's for a time. Both Austria 
and Hungary had long been subject to the Haps- 
burgs before the Ausgleich of 1867 stabilised their 
relations "to each other ; hut it is most convenient 
to deal with them in separate articles, to which 
the reader is referred for description and history. 
Fuither infoimation may be sought in the articles 
on those states which were formed out of oi aug- 
mented by the wreckage of 1918. The pieaent 
article deals mainly with the history of Austria- 
Hungary in 1867-1918 and the forces that con- 
ditioned its existence. 

In 1910, the date of the last census before its 
break-up, Austria-Hungary bad a population of 
51,340,378, and an aiea of 261,239 square miles, 
thus divided : 


Bq. MIIbil 

7068 
4628 
2768 
8662 
. 8989 

8S46 
86 

. 1180 
1911 
. 10,802 
902 
20,066 
. 8584 

. 1988 

. 80,821 
4088 
. 4066 

116,862 


ropnjatum. 

8,680,608 

862,667 

214,997 

1,441.604 

894,786 

626,089 

229,476 

261,721 

408,261 

946,498 

145,794 

6,774,809 

2,620,964 

766,690 

8,022,126 

801,864 

646,062 

28,667,808 


18,221,387 

2,619,291 

20,840,678 

1,031,802 

61,840,876 


I. AlJaTRIA — 

Lower Austria 

Upper Austria . 

Salzburg . . 

Styria . 

Cannthia 

Camiola 

TTilRtenland f Trieste and territory 
Gdrz aud Gradisca.. 

(Coa3tland)^jgj^,^ 

nrol 

Vorarlberg 

Bohemia ....... 

Moravia ... 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Bnkoriua 

Dalmatia. 

Total for Austria .... 

II. Hunqart — 

Hungary Proper (including Transyl- 
vania and Finme). 109,188 

Croatia-Slavonia 16,421 

Total for B!uugary .... 126,600 

IIL BoaiiiA.-HEHZEnovmA 10,768 

Total for Mouaxohy. . . . 261,289 

The Austro-Hungarian dominions formed geo- 
graphically a compact territory, with on area 

S 'eater than that of any European state save 
ussia, and more than ■twice that of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The body of the monarchy lay in the 
interior of Europe, though it had about 500 miles of 
sea-coast on the Admtic, not inclnding the coasts of 
thenumerous islanda Austria-Hungary boideied on 
Italy, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Prussia, Russia, Rumania, Serbia, Turkey ( till the 
Balkan wars), and Montenegro. The ‘Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, thence- 
forward occupied and administered by Austria, 
were annexetl by proclamation in 1908, when the 
Sanjak of Novi-Bozar, which had been in military 
occupation, was restored to Turkey. 

The military system of Austria-Hungary re- 
sembled that of (^rmony under the empire, but 
differed on account of the dual nature of the 
monarchy. The common army was administered 
by ■the Common War Office, of which the Common 
War Minister was at the head ; bat the Austrian 
Londwehr and Landsturm were in charge of the 
Austrian and the corresponding Hnnganan forces 
of the Hungarian Defence Minister. Each of these 
five bodies had ita Ersatz. Bosnia- Herzegovina 
had no Landwehr. Military service was compul- 
sory, and usually began about the age of twenty. 
After two or three years ■with the coloni-s, either 
in the common army or, if its numbers were 
completed, in the Landwehr, men passed to the 
Landwehr reserve (Bosnians to the common army 
reserve). Those not required for common army 
or Landwehr went at once 'to the Ersatz. In all 
cases after twelve years’ service men passed to the 
Landsturm, and remained to the age of forty-two. 

The navy was chiefly a coast-defence force, ■with 
a flotilla on the Danube. It was administered by 
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the Common I\Iiniatry of War, and lecruited partly 
voluntary, partly by a levy on the seafaiing popu- 
lation. The men had four years of active service, 
five in the reserve, and three in the Seewehr The 
headquarters of the fleet were at Pola. There was 
an arsenal at Trieste, and there were various other 
establishments on the Dalmatian coast. 

In foreign affairs Austria- Hungaiy’s chief aim 
was to find a modus vivendi with Gei'many and 
Russia, and after 1871 Bismarck arranged between 
Germany, Ausfciia, and Russia a ‘ Three-Emperors- 
Alliance ’ ( Dreikaiserbnnd ). After the Ruaso-Turk- 
ish war of 1877-78 it w^as superseded by an alliance 
between Germany and Austria, which in 1882 became 
the Triple Alliance by the accession of Italy, in 
spite of the Italia Irredenta difficulty. The Ger- 
man alliance was of use in the crisia that arose 
when Count Aerenthal, after the Turkish revolution 
of 1908, annexed the Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which the treaty of Berlin bad 
placed under Austro-Hungarian administration in 
1878. When the growing strength of Austria- 
Hungary’s neighbour Serbia led at last to war in 
1914, the allies of both ivere involved, but Italy 
secede^ Both Italy and Rumania, divided in 
their interests, intervened against Austria-Hun- 
ganr. See World War. 

The population embmced a greater number of 
peoples, distinct in origin and language, than that 
of any other European country except Russia. 
The Slavs were collectively the most nnmerons, 
amounting to nearly half ‘^They formed the bulk 
of the population of Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
Camiola, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the Yoivodina, and the north of 
Hungry. They were, however, split up into a 
number’ of peoples, differing greatly in language, 
Teligion, culture, and mannei's ; so that their seem- 
ing preponderance was lost. The chief branches 
of the Blav stem Avere, in the north, Czeclis or 
Bohemians (the most numerous of all, including 
the Slovaks), Poles, and Ruthenians; and in the 
south, the Slovenians and Serbo-Croatians (to- 
gether called Yugoslavs or South Slavs], The 
Germans numbered above one -fourth, dispersed 
over the monarchy, hut predominatii^ most in 
Lower and Upper Austria, Salzburg, Tirol, Sbyria, 
Carlntbia, and the west of Hungaiy (Bnrgenland, 
now mostly Austrian), Avith ismated colonies, of 
which the largest were in Transylvania and around 
Gottscliee. The Romance peoples amounted to 
fully 8 per cent , and Avere divided into westera 
and eastern. The western consisted of Italians, 
inhabitiTm the south of Tirol, western Istria, and 
parts of Dalmatia ; the Ladins (Latins), occupying 
some valleys in Tirol ; and the I^ulians anont 
Gdrtz, north of Trieste. The eastern Romance 
people were the Rumanians, in Transylvania, 
Hungary, the Yoivodina, and the Bukovina. The 
Magyars, or Hungarians pr^er, numbered about 
one-fifth, located wiiefly in Hungaiy and Transyl- 
vania. The small remaining portion was compo^ 
-chiefly of Jews, Armenians, and Gipsies. 

Ttie literature of the piincipal languages will 
be found discussed under Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia. See also Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Ruthenians, Serbia, Slays. 

Anstria-HungaTT vras a monarchy hereditary in 
the House of Hapsburg- Lorraine. In the case of the 
reigning family dying oat, the states of Bohemia and 
of Hungary had the right of choosing a new king ; 
but for the other crown-lands, the last sovereign 
Avas to appoint his own successor. The reigning 
house must profess the Roman Catholic Mth. 

Till 1848 Hungary and Transylvania had a 
constitntlon limiting the monarchy, which was 
absolute elsewhere ; though the several proAonces 
had each its consultative council composed of 
39 


clergy, nobles, and burghers. After tbe Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and tbe subsequent reaction, all 
marks of independence of the separate provinces 
disappeared. The imperial constitution granted 
Marcli 4, 1849, and the provincial constitu 
tious that followed, Avere abolished, and gOA'em- 
ment was organised in the most absolute fonii 
by tbe impeiual letters -patent of December 31, 
1851. _Tlie different provinces of the monarchy 
Avere divided into circles, the chiefs of which were 
nominated by the central authority. All the 
machinery of a fiee and constitutional goveinmeut 
was eat aside. In order to support itself in tliL 
course, the government had to seek aid from the 
Catholic Church, A\ith which it established the 
concordat of 1855. By this agreement with Rome 
Catholicism became a privileged religion, with con- 
trol of education and of the censorship of books. 
Thus tbe reaction was complete. Of the reforms 
of 1848 there remained only one of importance, 
the abolition of serfdom. 

After tlie loss of most of the Italian provinces 
(see Austria, Italy), a constitution for the whole 
of the Hapsburg dominions was tried in 1861, but 
failed in face of opposition ffom Magyars, Czechs, 
and others Then came the defeat or Austria by 
Prussia, which meant not merely loss of Yenice, 
but a neir orientation of external policy, and an 
altered balance among the several nationalities 
Avithin her borders. It was nec^sary to come to 
terras with the Magyars. This Avas done by the 
fanions Atisgleich of 1867, which organised Austria- 
Hungary as a Dnal Monarchy, with Germans pre- 
dominant in the Austrian Empire, and MagA'ars 
in the Apostolic Kingdom. Each of the two states 
had its own laws, parliament, ministers, and 
government. Besides the sovereign there was a 
link in the Delegations, practically committees of 
the two parliaments, which deliberated indepen- 
dently, communicate in Avriting, and met in 
Yienna and Budapest alternately. The Del^a- 
tions controlled foreign affairs, armj' and navy 
(but not the LandAvehr and levy -in -mass), and 
finance connected Avith common affairs. To the 
common finance minister Avas afterwards asaigued 
the administration of Bosnia -Hei'zegovina. The 
proportion in which the two countries contributed 
to common expenses was negotiated periodically 
by ‘quota-deputations,* hnt the money aa'os voted 
by the two parliaments separately. Practically 
Anstria-Hungary formed a enstoms union (includ- 
ing Liechtenst^, but excluding certain small 
border districts in the west) ; but this arrangement 
had to he rencAved every ten years, not without 
wranglings and unconstitutional makeshifts. From 
1897 especially, the Hungarians contended tliat 
their contribution to common revenue was nndnly 
great. From 1903 onwards HaDgarian separatism 
became so menacing that, after a series of dead- 
locks and crises, the government threatened by 
franchise reform to submerge the Magyar oligarchy, 
which, loud in its cries for needom for the Magyars, 
had long sought to Magyarise the Slavs, Germans, 
and Rnmanians under the croAvn of St Stephen. 
Nevertheless the old illiberal system continued. 
In Austria, however, the advance of Socialism 
amidst the welter of conflicting nationalisms helped 
to achieve nniveisal male suffrage in 1907. Austria, 
moreover, had meauAvhile made such concessions to 
the Slavs that it was no longer so predominantly 
German as Hungary was Magyar in govemmenk 
The Poles naturally showed 1^ in<^nation to 
turn their eyes towards Russia than the other 
Slavs; indeed, the Poles were better pleased, 
the hope of independence being remote, with the 
Austrians than with their other masters; and 
they were kept out of mischief W having a free 
hand in Galicia to keep the Rnthenes under. 
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Even 30 , the Bntlienes were better off than their 
kindred in Huasiaii Ukraine. The Czechs insisted 
on tlie old historic rights of the kingdom of 
Bohemia, bat without success ; _ for, beside other 
reasons, the qneation was complicate by the large 
German poptuation of Bohemia. Thus an attempt 
at federalism in 1871 failed, though the restoration 
of the kingdom of Bohemia and the coioriation of 
the emperor-king at Prague had been promised. 

Bub the great weakness of the Monarchy was 
in the south. The Serbo- Croats, divided among 
Austria (Dalmatia and Isbria), Hungry (Voivo- 
dina, Croatia, and Slavonia), Austria- Hnngaiy 
jointly (Bosnia -Herzegovina, till 1908 nominally 
Turkish), the two independent states of Serbia 
BOid Montenegro, and Turkey (Old Serhia), became 
more and more conscions of Serbo-Croat nationality, 
with or without the Slovenes. Union of the South 
Slavs seemed more practicable within the Monarchy 
than without, and Trialism (the taming of tlit 
Dual into a Tiial Monarchy, with its third capital 
at Agrara) seemed to gain ground against Pan- 
Serbisin. Moreover, the closing of westwaid doom 
by the disastrous wars against Italy and Prussia 
had turned Austria-Hungary’s face towards the 
south-east, where Serbia nlocked the way. The 
occupation of Bosnia -Herzegovina in 1878 was a 
move agmnst the Serbs. Its annexation, hastened 
by the Turkish revolution of 1908, was a blow to 
Pan-Serbism. Oppression in Croatia was intensi- 
fied. The Ball^ wars of 1912-13 eliminated 
Turkey and aggrandised the Serb kln^oms, though 
by the erection of an independent Albania Anstna 
succeeded in keeping them practically blocked out 
from tbe sea. 

Trialism found some favour with the Czechs as 
a step towards federalism; the Germans were 
coming to look upon it as a means of ridding 
Austria of its Slav majority; and it was under- 
stood to be tbe Archduke Franz Ferdinand’s in- 
teatiou to try it when he should succeed to the 
throne. The connection of these facts with the 
archduke’s murder at Serajevo is obscure. Austria- 
Hungary’s part in the war that ensued is dealt 
with in the article thereon. Daring the war re- 
pi^sion drove the Yugoslavs to the Pan-Serbian 
solnluon of tbeir prtmlem. Imprisonment and 
internment were met by flight and by wholesale 
surrenders and desertions to the enemy. Serbia 
became the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Czechoslovaks also went over in ^eat 
nnmbera Their anti-Bolshevik adventure in SiTOria 
helped to win them recognition as a nation on 
the part of the Allies. This was withheld from 
the Ruthenians, who were left sabjeot to Poles, 
Czechoslovaks, and Hnraanlans. The Poles, pro- 
mised independence by all parties, formed a united 
repnblic. Rnmania and Italy obtained their irrt- 
denta territory, mth consider^le foreign minorities, 
Finme falling ultimately to Italy ( 1924 ]. The Haps- 
bnrg iiiouarcny did not long survive Franz Joseph, 
who died in 1916. Peace was made separately with 
the Austrian republic and with a much-cnrtailed 
Hungary, which, though it soon declared itself to 
he a kingdom, refnaed to receive back Karl, the 
last of the Hapsbnrg king-emperors. 

Austrian Succession. See Stjgoession 
Wabs. 

Anstric Lanernagrcsg, a family of languages 
recoguiseil by W. Schmidt, composed of two 
branches, Au^roasiatic and Austronesian. These 
are numbered VI. and VII. in the classification 
at Philology. The foimer includes besides the 
Mnnda langnages, discussed at India, p. 102, and 
Kh^ {ihid. p. 103), the Mon -Khmer languages of 
Indo-China, said the languages of the Semang and 
the Nicobar Islanders. For the Anstronesians see 
Malays, Polynesia, &c. 


Antacolds. See Hokmones. 

Auteuil, foimerly a countiy village at the 
entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, now part of 
Paris Boileau and Molifere lived there. It has a 
well-known lacecourse. 

Authentic llodeSs church modes having all 
sounds within the octave of the final or keynote. 
In the Plagal modes founded on them the range is 
from tbe fourth below to the fifth above the finaL 

Auto (Sp. and Poit. from Lat. ctctwfi, ‘act’), a 
word specially applied to the leligioua plays of 
Spain and Portugal from the Middle Ages onward, 
similar to the English miiacles and moralities. The 
mito saci'ammtal was a Euchanstic lepiesentation, 
connected from the 13th centuiy with the celelira- 
tion of Coi pus Cliristi. Liturgical in origin, like the 
English drama, the Spanish drama had a paiallel 
development, but the leligioua type survived along- 
side later foiins. The autos saciamentales became 
elaborate popular allegorical plays, combined with 
faicical interludes. They were written in Portugal 
by Gil Vicente, in Spam by Juan de la Encina, 
Lope deVega, Calderdn, and Gabriel T611ez. Their 
representation was foi bidden in Spain in 1766, but 
con tin lied in Portugal and Spanish America. 

Autoblog^raphy. See Biogkaphy. 

Antoch'thones. the Greek name for the 
original inhabitants of a country, not settlers, 
considered os having sprung from the soil itaeh. 
The Athenians were fond of being so called ; the 
ancients counted also among autochthonous races 
the Arcadians, Latins, Gauls, and Scythians. The 
Latin equivalent term was aiorigiTies. 

Auto'cracy is that form of government in which 
the sovereign unites in himself the legislative and 
the executive powers of the state, and tlms rules un- 
controlled, or bat little controlled, by constitutional 
restraints, or the recognised authority of councils 
or parliaments. All truly * oriental ’ governments 
were of this type; in European countries tbe 
alisolntism of the sovereign has been everywhere 
balanced or regulated in some way, if not abolished. 
In Russia, where the sovereign actually called 
himself ‘Autocrat,’ almost pure autocracy lingered 
longest. But even the most rigorous autocrat must 
in practice have regarded the convictions, prejudices, 
or mtrigues of his advisers and officials, his nobles, 
bis court, his buTeaucra.cy. There are real though 
not formal checks. In autocratic states, palace or - 
court revolutions aie not infrequent. See Absol- 
utism, Feudalism, Goveenment, 

Auto da Fd (Port., ‘act of the faith;’ Span. 
Auto de F6) was the name given to the solenmity 
that from 1481 used to take place in Spain and 
Portugal at the execution of heretics condemned 
to death by the Inquisition. It was generally held 
on a Sunday between 'Whitsunday and Advent, 
very often on AU-Saints’ Day. At dawn, the- 
dismal tolling of the great 'bell of the church 
gave the signal to begin the drama of the day; 
for as such it was looked upon by the people, 
who thronged to it in troops, oelievmg that they 
did a good work in merely looking on.. Men of 
the highest rank reckon^ it prudent to give 
thtir countenance to the ‘holy’ tribunal at these 
processions, and even grandees of Castile did 
not disdain to make themselves familiars of 
the Inquisition. The procession was led by the 
Domimcans, carrying the flag of the Inquisition; 
next followed the penitents, on whom only penance 
had been laid; 'Dehind them, and separated by 
a great cross Avhich was borne before, came 
those condemned to death — barefoot, dad in robes 
jtainted. with hideous figures called the Sanbenito, 
and with a pointed cap on tiie head ; then, 
effigies of fugitives; ana lastly, the bones of' 
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dead culprits, in black coffins painted with flames 
and heliish symbols. The frightful train was 
closed by an army of priests and monks. The 
procession went through the principal streets to 
the church, where, after a sermon on the true faith, 
the sentence was announced, the accused standing 
meantime before a crucifix with extmguiahed 
torehcM in their hands. After the sentence had 
been read to them, an officer of the Inquisition 
gave each of the condemned a blow on the breast 
wi.th his hand, as a sign that they were given over 
by that tribunal to the secular power ; on which a 
secnlar officer took them in charge, had them 
fettered, and taken to prison. A few hours after- 
wards, they were brought to the place of execntion. 
If thev yet, at the last, made profession of the 
Catholic faith, they were so far favoured as to be 
first strangled ; otherwise, they were burned alive, 
and with them the effigies and bones of the fugitive i 
and dead culprits. As a rule, the king, along with 
hiB whole conit, had to exalt by his presence the | 
solemnity of the horrid transaction- The most 
^lendid anto da f6 took place at Madrid, nnder 
Charles IL , in 1680 ; and so late as 1826 a Jew 
and a deistical schoolmaster were, the one burned, 
the other hanged, under the forms of an auto da 
f6, at Valencia. See INQUISITION. 

AlltOgirOf or ‘windmill-plane,’ is supported 
by rotors diiven by the pressure of the air as the 
machine moves. Its inventor, Seflor Juan de la 
Cierva, on 18th September 1928, flew fiom Croydon 
to Paris in about three hours. Supported as it is 
by planes revolving on a vertical axis, the machine 
can descend vertically and come to a standstill 
almost at once. 

Au'tOg^raph ( Gr. ), sometliing written in a 
person’s own hand writing, and not by an anianu- | 
enais, wliether a mere signature or a wliole manu- 
script, as opposed to a copy. From the 16th century 
onwards, but especially in modern times, the | 
collection of antogi'aphs has been an object of ! 
eager pursuit ,* and consequently since 1801 they i 
have forme<l a branch of literary treble. The oldest 
antograph in the Frencli archives is that of TliieiTV i 
III., dating from the year 677. The Britidi ; 
Museum has au unrivalled collection. A fine 
private collection was that of Mr Alfred Morrison, 
made in 1863-82, of which a descriptive catalogue 
in 6 volumes, with illustrative f^ similes, was 
printed in 1883-92. Dr Emmet’s collection of 
American autographs is now in the New York 
Public Library. Many private collections number 
from 5000 to 10,000 items. Foigery (q.v.) of auto- 
graphs IS not infrequent. 

AutO^aTUret a peculiar process of photo- 
engraving patented by J. R. Sawyer, London, 
on November 12, 1884. If an ordinaiy autotype 
carbon print he placed on silvered copper instead 
cf on paper, the slight relief which the picture 
possesses is enough to admit of au electrotype being 
taken from it. The raised j^tarts of the print become 
the depressed parts in the electrotype. Impressions 
from the latter can therefore be taken in the same 
way as from an engraved copperplate. See Electeo- 
MErALLUEGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, AUTOTYPE. 

Auto-iuto^Cation^ poisoning by substances 
produced within the body, whether oromaiy waste- 
products, i-esults of perverted metabolism, or sub- 
stances produced by the action of bacteria. 

AntoFycuSf (l) a son of Hermes, maternal 
grandfather of Ulysses. He lived on Mount Par- 
nassns, and was famous for his cunning and 
robljeries. Similarly, in Shakespeare’s 
Tale, Antolycns is a ‘ snapper-up of nnconddered 
trifles.’ — (2) A Greek astronomer and mathemati- 
cian of Pitone in AHolia, about 330 B.C., who wrote 


two works, on the revolving sphere, and on the 
rising and setting of the fixed stars. 

Automatic machines. See Automaton. 

Automatic "Writillg. or writing produced 
without the volition of the writer, has been by 
many considered a communication from the dead, 
or from other disembodied spirits. Snch literature 
has often, therefore, had a nigh value set upon it 
as a revelation, a value often very disproportionate 
to_ its intrinsic worth. The study of the uncon- 
scious mind gives another explanation ; and of 
that mind it does indeed reveal much. In some 
cases telepathy may he at work See Pl.vnchette. 

Automatism (Gr., ‘self-movement’), a term 
applied to the power of initiating vital processes 
from within the cell, organ, or organism, inde- 
p^dently of a^ direct or immediate stimnlas 
from without. External conditions produce effects 
within the li ing matter which may lie dormant 
for a time, and only subsequently find expression 
in activities without apparent external stimulus. 
The heart of a cold-blooded aTiimg.! Hke a tortoise 
may be isolated from the body without inteirnp- 
tmg the beat, which will inde^, in certain con- 
ditions, continue for days ; the conditions of its 
activity are contained within itself — is auto- 
matic. The highest form of automatism is that 
exhibited in the will of man and the higher animals 
— dhey can act without direct interference from 
without. But the word, applied to nn imal life, 
is often used of that which is involuntary and 
merely mechanical ; especially indicating the Car- 
toon doctrine, that aniTnniR (other than man) are 
like automata, mere machines, without either the 
vegetative or sensitive soul allotted to them by Aris- 
totle. See Physiology, Nervous System, Life. 

^ Alltp]ii'atoil is derived from two Greek words 
signifying seff-movement, and is usually applied 
to mactunery constrocteo to represent human or 
smimal actions ; ‘ automatic ’ usM of an apparatus, 
implies that it does its work with little or no 
gmdance or interference from man, as in a tele- 
grapliic ‘automatic transmitter.’ The construction 
of automata has occupied the attention of mankmd 
from very early ages. Archytas of Tarentum is 
reported, so long ago as 400~ B.G., to have made 
a pigeon ^ that comd fly. Hero of Alexandria 
describes in his book u^n pneumatics a number 
of automatic contrivances which depend upon weU- 
known principles. Other ancient writers record 
similar devices; but it is difficolt to understand 
how these coold have been made at a time 
when technical knowledge was at a low ebb. 
Many of them doubtless were simple tricks to 
impose upon the superstitions and crednlons. 
One of the most perfect automata was one 
constructed by M. Vancanson, and exhibited 
in Paris in 1738. It represented a flute-player, 
which placed its lips against the instrument, 
and produced the notes with its fingers in 
precisely the same manner as a human being 
does. In 1741 M Vancanson made a flageolet- 
player, which witii one hand beat a tambour- 
ine ; and in the same year he produced a duck. 
This was a moat ingenious contrivance, the 
mechanical duck being made to conduct itself 
in every respect like ite animated pattern. It 
swam, dived, at^ dimik, dressed its wings, &c. 
as naturally as its live companions; and, most 
wonderful of all, by means of a solution in the 
stomach, it was actually made to digest its food 1 
Brewster says of this anck ‘that it was perhaps 
the most wonderful piece of mechanism tnat was 
ever made.’ This statement is qualified by Robert 
Hondin, the celebrated conjuror, into whose hands 
Yaucanson’s ‘ duck ’ was plac^ for repair. He 
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found that the so-called ‘digestive process’ was 
hronght abont by a vulgar trick altogether un- 
'svortmy of it-s author, who was without doubt a 
clever mechsuniciau. M. Droz, a Swiss, made for 
the king of Spain a sheep that bleated, and a dog 
which guarded a basket of fruit. If any of the 
fruit was taken away, the dog barked incessantly 
untU it was replaced. He also made a singing- 
bird, which was ultimately quite ecUpaed by 
another made by MaiUardet. 

Hie ‘Piping Bullfinch,’ first exhibited at the 
London Exhibition of 1^1, was a very perfect 
example of those automata which imitate the 
movement and song of birds. This piece of 
apparatus was a box of the size of a large snuff- 
box. Upon touching a spring, a tiny bird sprang 
from it, fluttered its wings, and truled the true 
pipe of the hnllfinch. The sound in reality came 
from the box, which contained a small pipe which 
could be shortened and lengthened by the action of 
a piston, so as to give different notes. It was con- 
trolled by a lever, which was actuated by studs 
on a s mall cloctsvork barrel, the necessary wind 
being furnished by beUowa. It was indeed a very 
elaborate adaptation of the same principle which 
actnates the mechanical cnckoo m the well-known 
Swiss _ clocks. And in this connection, famous 
complicated clocks like that in the cathedral of 
Strasburg deserve mention. 

Most of the automata which draw or write 
have probably been adaptations of the panta- 
graph principle. Hondurs writing and drawing 
automaton, which made a great sensation in Paris, 
was set in motion hy clockwork. 

All previous efforts in the making of automata 
were surpassed by Mr J. N. Maskelyne. The 
first one, ‘ Psycho,’ was introduced to public notice 
in Januaiy 1875. This was a seated figure of light 
constractiou. Daring performance it was doubly 
insulated by being placed on a glass cylinder, which 
stood upon a small movable platform, furnished 
mth porcelain castors. This arrangement at once 
negatives the idea that it might be worked by 
electricity. The fic^re moved its head, and from 
a rack in front of it chose the cards necessary 
for playing a hand at wliist, which it played in 
a masterly manner. It also worked out calcula- 
tions up to 100,000,000, showing the entire total 
of each calculation in a box in nont hy opening a 
sliding door. It acted without any mechanical 
connection with anything outside it, and yet was 
so much nnder control that it executed all orders 
intelligently. The nature of this control was so 
secret that, although Mr Maskelyne’s assistants 
were aware that certain operations produced certain 
r^ults, they were quite ignorant as to the prin- 
ciple upon which the automaton worked. Zoe 
( 1877 ) was another automaton which owed its crea- 
tion to Mr Maskelyne’s ingenuity. This was also a 
sitting figure — insulated, and having no mechani- 
cal connection >vith anything else. During per- 
formance there was placed in front of it a sheet 
of drawing-paper, upon which it traced the like- 
ness of any public character that might he chosen 
by the spectators from a list of 200 names. Mr 
Maskelyne also constructed other automata, which 
played upon musical instruments and performed 
other surprising feats. 

* Automatic machines, ’ by which, on Ids ‘ dropping 
a penny in the slot,’ the passer-by is provided with 
aweetm^ts or other articles, have been of com- 
mercial importance since 1890 ; they are worked hy 
mechanism libei-ated hy the coin. In many Con- 
^ant^ towns restaurants have been established 
in which one can obtain a complete meal from a 
range of ratomatic machines, some of which deliver 
vanons Idnd^ of sandwiches and the like, while 
others give forth measured quantities of beer, 


coffee, and other beverages. Another variety is 
the penny-in-the-slot gas-meter, in which the inser- 
tion of a penny ensures a supply of so many feet of 
gas. In a wider sense a vast number of machines 
can be called automatic, inasmuch as, once set 
agoing, they perform a complicated series of opera- 
tions \rithont interference. 

See Brewster’s Letters on Ncdural Magic, Houdm’s 
Memoirs and his Secrets of Conjunng ; Hutton’s Mathe- 
matical Recreations. 

Automobile* See Motor- cabs. Traction- 
engines. 

Autonomy is a polity in which the citizens of any 
state manage their own government ; parishes, cor- 

f rotations, religious sects may also enjoy a limited or 
ocal antoDomy. Autonomy is often used to desig- 
nate the characteiistic of the political condition 
of ancrent Greece, where every city or town com- 
munity claimed the right of independent sovereign 
action. Recently the word is more specifically 
uaed_ of territories or provinces, which, while sub- 
ject in some matters to a higher sovereignty, are 
airtonomons in other respects. Such Avas Eastern 
Rnmelia from the Treaty of Beilin till 1885. 
Within the theoretically independent republics 
which are members of the Russian federation a 
nnmher of ‘ antonorrrous republics’ have been set 
lip, as well as ‘autonomous territories’ with a 
lower degpee of autonomy. 

Autoplasty (Gr., lit. ‘self -formed’), a mode 
of surgical treatment Avhich consists in replacing 
a diseased part by means of healthy tissue from 
another part of the same body. The most familiar 
instance is the Rhinoplastic or Taliacotian opein.- 
tion for supplying a new nose from the skin of the 
forehead. 

Autopsy (Gt., ‘ seeing for one’s self’), eye- 
witnessing, a direct observation; bnt generally 
used of a Post-mortem (q.v.) examination or dis- 
, section of the dead body. 

AutOSUg[gestiou, a process to Avhich much 
importance is attached by many psychologists and 
psychother-apists. The subject himself, formulat- 
ing an action in his imagmation (as by saying 
to himself Avords relating to the action), initrates 
in his unconscions mind a process which issues in 
action. Even automatic bodily functions can be 
influenced. Cliristian Science (q.v.) may be re- 
garded as an application. The method is use^l in 
education also. 

Autotomy is the spontaneous detachment of a 
part of the body Avhen injured or subjected to some 
other srimulns. It occni's in many animals, notably 
crustaceans and lizards, and may or may not be 
folloAved by Regeneration (q.v.). 

Autotype* In this process, a sheet of paper 
coated witn a film of bichTomatised gelatine, in 
which lampblack or other permanent pigment has 
been held in solution or suspension, is exposed 
to the action of light, in a printing-frame, beneath 
an ordino^ photograph negative. In proportion 
as the light is Emitted to the gelatine film 
or ‘ tisane,’ through the negative, it becomes 
hardened and insoluble in water. The print is 
afterwards treated by washing away the unaltered 
portions of the film, and the result is a p^er- 
manent print of the object photographed. The 
process is ^mirahly adapted for the reproduction 
of oil-paintings ; and the enormous series of auto- 
types from the chief works in all the peat 
miblic galleries of Eurwe, published by the Messrs 
Braun of Dornach, near Mrilhansen, were epoch-mak- 
ing publications. The process has also been suc- 
cessrully employed for the reproduction of drawings ; 
bnt where the work to be copied has a pei^eotly 
dead surface — as is the case, for instance, with 
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charcoal sketches — the slight gloss possessed by the 
autotype print is a disadvantage. This objection 
is still greater in the repi eduction of engravings 
and etchings. See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Autnmily the third season of the vear, be 
tween summer and winter. Astronomically, in 
the northern hemisphere, it begins at the autum- 
nal equinox, when the sun _ enters Libra, 
September, and ends at the winter solstice, when 
the sun enters Capricorn, 21st December ; but 
popularly, in Great Britain, it comprises the 
three months, August, September, and October. 
According to LittrA, it extends in Franca from 
the end of August to the first fortnight of Novem- 
ber ; according to Webster, in North America it 
includes the months of September, October, find 
November. In the southern hemisphere it corre- 
sponds in time to the northern spring. 

^ Antnn, a town in the French department of 
Baone - et -Loire, in the Burgundian district of 
Autunois, stands on the river Arronx, 30 miles 
NW. of ChaloD -sui'-Sadne. It is the seat of 
a bishop, and has a fine cathedral (12th cen- 
tury, reconstracted in the 15th, restored 1865), 
college^ museum, and library, and many mins of 
Homan temples, gates, triumphal arches, and other 
antiquities There are marble and fnmitnre works, 
tanneries, and a trade in horses, com, and wood. 
Autnn was the ancient Augustodunum, and has 
been by many identified with the earlier Bibracte 
(q.v.), the chief city of the .^dui, though it 
turns out t^t the site of the latter was BeniTay, 
10 miles distant. Under the Homans it became 
a famous school of eloquence. It was destroyed 
by Tetriens in 270 A.D,, but was rebuilt by don- 
stantine the Great. It was burned and pillaged 
by the Vandals in 406, Burgundians in 414, Huns 
in 451, Franks in 539, ana Saracens m 739, and 
nearly destroyed by the Normans in 895. In 1379 
it was bumea ^ the English. At the Council of 
Anton (1094), E^g Philip I. was excommmiicated 
for divorcing his queen, Bertha. The famous 
Talleyrand was bishop of the diocese, and here 
Macmahon was hom. Pop. 14,000. 

Auvergne* a southern central district of 
France, was before the Hevolntion a separate 

S rovince, and coincided nearly with the modem 
epartments of Cantal and ^hiy-de-DOme. Au- 
vergne falls naturally into two divisions — ^Upper 
Auvergne, to the sonm, m gg ed and mountainous ; 
and Lower Auvergne, to the north, some parts of 
which, especially on the left bank of the AUier, 
are distingnished for extraordinary fertility. The 
climate is subject to violent extremes and gre^ 
storms, cold in the mountainons districts, whilst in 
the plains the heat of summer is often oppressive. 
Not only do the cone and dome-like shapes of 
the summits betray a volcanic formation, but also 
the great masses of basalt and trachyte that 
break through the crust of granite and gneiss, 
render it manifest that this was a great focus of 
volcanic action at a comparatively recent period. 
Among the snmmits that have obviously been 
at one time volcanoes the most remarkable 
are Cantal (6093), Mont-Dore (6188), and Puy- 
de-Ddme (4806): aU are now covered with ver- ' 
dure. The lava-covered plateaus are desert, but 
the pulverised volcanic earths that cover the 
slop^ and v^eys form a rich and fmitfal soil 
Agricnltnre is in a mde and backwstrd condition ; 
but the breeding of cattle, especially of mules, is 
diligently carried on. Auvergne produces iron, 
lead, copper, and coal, and is ritm in valuable 
mineral springs, both cold and hot. 

The AuvergnalB are a highland people, mde and 
ungainly, poor, ignorant, and, fliongh of southern 
temperament, laMrions. They are probably the 


almost unmix^ descendants of the ancient in- 
habitants of this part of Gaul, and speak a dialect 
of their own.^ Large numbers of them go to 
service in Paris and other northern towns, where 
they are marked by their pronimciation. Auvergne 
has, however, produced distingnished men, such as 
the Amauld family, Pascal. Lamyette, and Polignac. 
The chief towns are CleiTuont and Aurillac (q.v.). 
The country derived its name from the Celtic A vemt 
or Arvenii, who long defended their fastnesses 
against Caesar, as later against the Goths, Bur- 
gundians, and Franks. Long a separate county, 
it was not incorporated with France till 1531. 

Auwers, Arthge (1S3S-1915), astronomer 
born at Gottingen, was head of the Potsdam ol^ 
servatory. His chief work was in star-cataloguing. 
Aux Cayes. Sec Cayes. 

AllXCrre (anc. Autissiodomm), the chief town 
of the French departnient of Yonne, stands on 
the river \oiiiie, 93 miles SE. of Paris, in a rich 
district abounding in \-ineyards. It is poorly 
built, but presents an impeding aspect from a 
distance, the most prominent feature being the 
noble Gothic catheural, which dates from 1215, 
but was not completed till tlie 16tli century. There 
are two other interesting churches, a inuseum, a 
large library, statues of Fourier and Davont, &c, 
Auxerre was a flourishing town before the Roman 
invasion of Gaul. It was destroyed by the Hnns 
in 451, and in 486 was wrested by Glov^ from the 
Romans. The county of Anxerrois came iinallj' in 
1477 to the kingdom of France The principal 
manufactures are wine (a light Burgundy), chemi- 
cals, and hosiery. Pop. 21,000 
Auxiliaries. See Militia; Volunteers, 
&c. ; Yeomanry; Mercenaries. 

Anxonne* a town in the French department of 
C6te d’Or, on the left bank of tlie SoOne, about 20 
miles SE. of Dijon. It was fortified by Vanban. 
Pop. 4000. 

Ava* a ruined city of Bninta, of which it was 
the coital from 1364 to 1740, and again from 1822 
to 1837. It stands on the left bank of the Irawadi, 
about 6 miles to the SW. of Amarapnra. Ava now 
is almost a desert, its temples and houses baling 
been reduced to ruins by an earthquake in 1839. 
On the opposite bank stands Sagaing, which ha& 
twice been the seat of govemineut. 

Ato* ArTa* Yava, or Kata [Ptper methysti- 
cum), a plant of the peppei genus (see Pifebacee) 
possessing narcotic pioperties. It is a shrubby 
plant, with heart-shaped, aenminate leaves, and 
very short, solitary, axillary spikes of flowers. 
It is a native of many of the Sonth-sea islands, 
where the inhabitants intoxicate themselves with 
a fermented liq nor prepared from the upper portion 
of the root ana the base of the stein. The rhizome 
is thick, woody, ragged, and aromatic. The in- 
toxicating liquor is prepared by macerating it in 
water. The savage Tabitians used to prepare it in 
a very odious manner ; mncli as the Indians of the 
Andes prepare Chicha or Maize beer — ehewdng the 
root, depositing it in a bowl, straining tliroagh 
coconut husk, and mixing ivith water or coconut 
•milk- As the beverage was dnmk immediately 
afterwards, no fermentation could have taken 
place, and the narcotic property is therefore 
ascribed 'to an acrid resin, Kavdne, which is 
present in the root. For an account of the manu- 
lacture of the bevera^, see Mariner’s History of 
the Tonga Jdande. The taste is unpleasant to 
those unacenstomed to it, and has b^n likened 
to that of riinharb and magnema. The intoxica- 
tion is not like that produced by ardent spiri-tB, 
but rather a stupefaction like that canned by 
opium. It is Buccemed by a copious pei^ixation. 
Ine habitual •nse ef ova causes a whitlah scurf 
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on the skill, which, among the heathen Tahitians, 
was reckoned a badge of nobility, the common 
people not being able to indulge freely enongh. 
Ava is, like cocain, a local aniesthetic. 

Avadayat* See Weaver-bieds. 

Ayalanches { Fr. , from avaUr, ‘to descend’ ) are 
masses of snow or ice that slide or roll down the 
declivities of high monntains, and often occasion 
trreat devastation. They have various names, 
according to their nature. Drift or powder ay^- 
anches (Der. Stauh-laiinnsn) consist of snow, which, 
loose and diy from strong frost, once set in motion 
by the wind^ accumulates in its descent, and comes 
suddenly into the valley in an overwhelming dust- 
cloud. Avalanches of this kind occur chiefly in 
winter, and are dangerous on account of their 
suddenness, suffocating men and animals, and 
overturning houses by the conmression of the air 
which they cause. Another kind of avalanche 
resembles a landslip. VTien the snow begins to 
melt in spiing, the soil beneath becomes loose 
and slippery ; and the snow slides do\m the 
declivity by its owm weight, carrying with it soil, 
trees, and rocks. The greatest danger is where 
elevated tracts of moderate dechvity are s^arated 
from the valleys by precipitous walls or rock ; 
the softened snow of spring beginning to roll or 
slide on these slopes, is hurled over the precipices 
with fearfnl force into the valleys. The very 
wind caused by them prostrates forrats and hona^. 
Ice avalanches are those that are seen and beard 
in summer thundering down the steeps-^, g. of 
the Jungfrau. They consist of masses of ice that 
detach fliemaelvea ^m the glaciers in the upper 
regions. They are most common in July, Angast, 
ATid September. Nine great Alpine avalanches, 
which coat 447 lives, are on record between 1518 
and 1879, the most destractive being one of 1827, 
which swept away half the village of Biel, in the 
Upper Valais, wntn 88 inhabitants. Sudden aval- 
anches, larger or smaller, coiwtitute one of the 
special dangers of Alpine climbing. See Coaz, Die 
Latuinen der Schweixeralpen ( 1900 ) ; Heim, Hand- 
buch der Oletscherkuride (1885). 

Ayalion (anc. Abcdlo), a town of the depart- 
ment of Yonne, France, ^ miles SE. of Auxerre, 
on a steep hill of red granite, nearly sunounded by 
the river Coosin. A very ancient town, it was 
often besieged and taken ; its church dates from 
the 12th century. Fop. 5000. 

Avsloilf or Avilion (perhaps Welsh Ynys wr 
Ajallon, ‘island of apples’), the- name or the 
earthly paradise of Celtic mythology, a green Isla/nd 
far to the westward where the sun -god seems 
to sink to bis rest. Thither came heroes like 
Arthur, and there they continned to live. Here 
were the mystic fountain, the apples [avian) with 
their strange magical properties, and the mighty 
smith who forged ‘ EntaoUe ’ for Arthur, 
name _waa applied in the chivalrons poetry of 
the imddle ages to the region where the miry 
Morgana holds her court, and afterwards by ration- 
alising historians to the ‘ Isle of Saints ’ — ^tlie penin- 
sula ( once an island ) in the river Brue in Somerset- 
shire on which stood the abbey of Glastonhniy 
(q.v.J, with its legends of Joseph of ArimatW and 
of King Arthur (sent to be healed of his wounds). 

At^OD) a peninsula fo rming the eastern part 
of Newfoundland (q.v.), in which St John’s, the 
capital, is situated. 

Ayantnrine* See Aventubine. 

ATftresen* See Ayebesgu. 

AyttrS) (1) A tribe of Tatar origin, who made 
tb^ ^pearance a hundred years later than the 
BnlgaiianSf in the countries about the Don, the 


Caspian Sea, and the Volga, pressed forward (about 
555 A.D.) to the Danube, and settled in D^ia. 
Here they seived in Justinian’s army, and assisted 
the Lombaids to overturn the kingdom of the 
Genidee ; and, about the end of the 6th century, 
under the mighty Khan Bajan, they conquered 
Pannonia. Later, they masteied Dalmatia ; made 
devastating incursions into Germany and Italy ; 
and extended their dominion over the Slavs living 
on, and northwards from, the Danube, as well as 
over the Bulgaiians as far as the Black Sea. These 
nations at last rose against them, and in 640 A.D. 
drove them out of Dalmatia. Conlined to Pan- 
noma, they weie subdued by Charlemagne, and 
well-nigli exthpated by the Moravians, so that in 
the 9th century they disappeai f i om hiatoiy. They 
usually smiounded their settleiiients witli fortifica- 
tions of stakes driven into the ground, and earth, 
of which tiacea, under the name of Avarian Einra, 
are yet found in the countries formerly occupied by 
them. In all probability, the Avars belonged to 
the same gi'eat Turanian stock as the Huns, and 
their original residence was the land lying east 
of the 'Tobol, in Siberia. — (2) A brnncli of the 
Lesgbians (see CAUCASUS). 

Ayatar' (Sanskrit, avatdra) signifies primarily 
a descent, but is specially applied to the descent 
of a Hmdu deity upon the earth in a manifest 
shape, either for beneficent or for retributive ends. 
It m thus almost synonymons in its smnifi cation 
with the Christian term ‘ incarnation.’ The word is 
sometimes rhetorically employed in English litera- 
ture as equivalent to manifeBtia.tion or j^ase. The 
ten avatars of Vishnu (q.v.) are the most famous 
in Hindu mythology. 

Ayatcha:, a bay on the east coast of Kam- 
chatka, by far the best barbonr of the whole penin- 
sula, and containing within it the smaller bay on 
which stands the capital city of Petropavlovsk 
(q.v.). Avatcha Bay is one of the finest nar hours 
in the world, and is surrounded by superb scenery. 
The name is also given to two volcanoes lying to 
the north — one ( Govalaja Sopka ) 8500 feet high j 
the other (Koryatskaya Sopka) 10,000 feet high. 

Ayebnry, or Aburt, a small village of Wilt- 
sbire, 6 miles 'W. of Marlborough. It is remark- 
able as the site of the largest megalithic stmctnre 
in Britain, and os having in its neighbourhood 
several barrows and cromlechs of remote antiquity. 
A large outer circle, occupying a flat area of ground 
on the south of the Kennet, a diminutive tributary 
of the Thames, consists, or rather consisted, of a 
hundred large blocks of stone, placed on end in a 
circular form, around a level area 330 yards in 
diameter, bounded by a deep ditch and a high 
embankment. There are alBo remains of two 
smaller stone circles within the inclosure, one con- 
sisting of two concentric circles of 43 npiight 
stones, with a menhir, or obelisk, 20 feet high, near 
the centre ; the other, a similar double circle of 45 
stones, to the north-west of the former, with a 
dolmen m the centre. The stones that remain of 
this ancient work are not of unifenn size ; they 
measure from 5 to 20 feet in height above the 
ground, and from 3 to 12 in breach and thick- 
ness. The embankment, which is broken down 
in several places, had originally an entrance to 
the circle, from which issued the ‘ Kennet Avenue,’ 
running 1430 yards south-eastward in a perfectly 
straight fine, and_17 yards broad, with a range of 
blocks on either side similar to those of the circle 
itself. Of the surrounding antiquities, those which 
^pear most dosely connected with the circle are 
tne double circle ( 165 x 138 feet ) on Hokpen HiUj 
and a le^e barrow, or lofty conicAL TnnTmd called 
Silbuiy HBU, three-quarters of a mile to the eouth. 
It is situated nearly midway between the two 
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avennes, in the line of the ancient Boman road 
between London and Bath. Close to the base, it 
measures 676 yax^ in circumference ; the sloping 
height is 249 feet ; the perpendicular height, 130 
feet ; the diameter of the level area at the top, 104 
feet ; the whole work covers more than 5 acres. 

Very little was known of Avebury and the 
neigh Ifoiiring antiquities till the year 1740, when 
Dr Stukeley published his Stanehenge and Ahury, 
Two Temples restored to the British Druids ; though 
Aubrey had written an account of them in 1663, 
by command of Chailes IL, the manuscript of 
which still exists. None of the earlier topogiaphers 
or antiquaries appear to have left any description 
of them When Sir Kichard Hoare, in collecting 
materials for his Ancient Wiltshire, examined them 
in 1812, a great number of the stones had dis- 
appeared, and in many places it was difficult to 
tiace out even the plan of the works. Ferensson 
believed the Avebui-y circle and Silbury Hill to 
mark the graves of those who fell in the last 
Arthurian battle, at Badon Hill (520 A.D. ), whilst 
Lord Avebury assigned Avebury to the close of 
the Stone, or the beginning of the Bronze, Age. 
Mr St George Gray’s excavations point to Neolithic 
times. See works cited under Stonehenge. 
Avebitry* Lord. See Lubbock. 

ATeirO, a town of Portugal, in a district of the 
same name, 34 miles S. of Oporto. It is situated 
■on the Bia d’Avetro, a salt lake or lagoon. Joined 
“to the sea by a canal. It is a bishop’s see, and has 
fisheries. Pop. (1930) 12,735. 

Avelliliieda,, a town of Argentina, a south- 
eastern suburb of Buenos Aires, with wool, liide, 
and beef industries ; pop. 200,000. 

Avellaneda* Alonso Fernandez de, author 
of a spurious second part (1614) of Don Quixote, 
was probably not Fray Luis de Aliaga. See Oee- 
VANTES, p. 73. 

ATelll'no (anc. Abellinum), chief town of an 
Italian province of the same name, at the foot of 
Monte vergine, 30 miles E. by N. of Naples. The 
monastery has a miracle-working image of the 
Virgin. Avellino suflfered greatlyfrom earthquakes 
in 1694, 1731, and 1805. It has a cathedral and 
college, man^actures of linen, paper, and hats, 
and a fau.de in corn and in hazel-nuts. Pop. (1931) 
27,404; of province, 422,808 (1100 sq.m.). 

A've Marl'a, also Angelica Salutatio or 
the Angelic Salutation, are names given by the 
Boman Catholics to a very common form of address 
to the Virgin Mary. Ave Maida are the first two 
words of the prayer, in Latin, which is taken from 
the angel Gamel’e salutation ( Luke i. 28 ) ; ‘ Hail, 
Mary, highly favoured, the Lord is with thee; 
bless^ art thou among women.’ In this form, 
according to an ordinance of Gregory I., with the 
addition of Elizabeth’s words, ‘and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb,’ the invocation was at first said 
by the priests during mass, on the fourth Sunday 
after Advent, With the extended cult of the 
Virgin since the 11th century, the Ave Maria 
appears as a lay-prayer of equal use with the 
Pater Noster, and was sanctioned as such at the 
end of the 12th century. Accordingly, not only 
•did Urban IV. (1^1) ^d the cencmding words, 
Jesus Christus, Amen, bnt since the first half of the 
16th century, the prayer began to receive, more 
and more commonly, as an addition to the old 
formula, what constitutes the conclusion of the 
modem form : * Holy Mary, mother of Gk)d, pray 
for US sinners, now and at the hour of our death. 
Amen.* The complete form in Latin is: ‘Ave 
Maria, gratia plena, Domiuus tecum, benedicta tu 
in mulieribns ; et benedictus frnctns ventris tui, 
Jesus. Sancta Maria, D^ter Dei, ora pro nobis 
peccatoiibns nunc et in bora mortis nostree. 


Amen.' An edict of John XXII. (1326) ordains 
that every Catholic shall, morning, noon, and 
evening, at the warning of the bells, repeat three 
aves._ This _ ringing of bells as a summons to 
morning, mid-day, and evenmg prayer, is re- 
tained m some countries, and is stiJf ciled tiie 
Ave Mana, or Angelus Domini. The whole prayer 
as it now stands is ordered in the breviary of Pius 
V. (1568) to be said daily before the Canonical 
Hours (q.v.), as well as after Compline. The aves 
aje_ reckoned by the small beads of the rosaiy, 
which are hence called Ave Manas, while tfte 
large heads are devoted to the Pater Noster. Tlie 
name Angelus Doimni comes from the Latin 
version oi_ the passage in Scripture introducing 
the salutation. There are famous musical settings 
of the Ave Maria by many of the great composers. 

Avempace (/6« Badja), Arabian philosopher, 
was bom in Spain towards the close of the 11th 
century, most likely at Saragossa, lived os a 
physiciou in Morocco at the court of the Almora- 
vides, and died at Fez in 1138. Hjp principal 
work, known to ns only through a Jewish writer of 
the 14th century, was the Conduct of the Solitary, 
a system of rules whereby mankind might rise to 
higher things. 

JLvena^ See 0 .\t3. 

Aveiiciies* a small town of Switzerland (Vaud 
detached) 6J miles NW. of Fribourg, was on im- 
portantBoman city( Aventicum), c.apital of Helvetia. 

ATens. See Geuii ; also Dry as. 

Ayeutiue HilL See Rome, p. 761. 

Ayeuti'nns [Johannes Thdrmayb], a scholar 
and historian, horn at Abensbeig (Lat. Ai’cw- 
tinum), Bavaria, m 1477, studied at lugolstadt, 
Vienna, and Paris, and afterwards taught Greek 
and mathematics at Cracow. In 1509 the Duke of 
Bavaria called him to Munich, and intrusted him 
with the education of his sons. Here Aventinus 
wrote his history of Bavaria [Annales J^iorum)^ 
This work was not published until twenty years 
after his death, which took place at Batislion in 
1534, and then only with large poitiuns, moie true 
than pleasant, about the Roman Catholic ClinrcliL, 
excised. These were all restored in Cisner's edition 
of 1580. Aventums wrote several other learned 
works on history and antiquities. A complete 
edition of his works was issued by the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences (Munich, 5 vols. 1SS0-S4). 
His monument was erected in his native town in 
1861. See Doliinger’s Studies in European History 
(Eng. trans. 1890). 

Aven'turine, or Avanturise, a Wtreons 
variety of quartz, generally translucent, and of a 
gray, green, yellow, red, or brown colour, and con- 
taining numerous minute spangles. These last are 
generally mica, hut sometimes, according to some 
authorities, they are scales of metallic copper. It 
is used in jewelry, bnt is not so much vmued as 
the finer kinds of amethyst or cairngorm stone. It 
is found in Silesia, Bofiemia, France, Spain, and 
India, but chiefly in the Ural Mountains, near 
Ekaterinburjg. Beautiful imitations of aventurine 
ore mode. The name for the natural substance in 
fact is borrowed from that applied to the artificial 
gold-spangled glass which originated accidentally 
— alV awentura [par aventure) — at Murano, Dear 
Venice. 

Ayenzoar (properly Ibn Zohr), Abu Meewan, 
an A:^bian physician, bom in Spain about 1072, 
di«i in 1162. He was the teacher of Averrlioes 
(^.T.), who speaks highly of his wisdom. One of 
his works was transla-^ into Hebrew in 12^, and 
from thence into Latto, and was published, under 
the title Itectifcaiio Medicationis et Eegiminis, at 
Venice, in 1490. It has since passed through 
nuraerous editions (as at Lyons, 1851 ). 
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ATers^e* If any number of nnequal quanti- 
ties are ^ven, another quantity may be found of a 
mean or intermediate magnitude, some of the given 
quantities being greater, and others less, than the 
one found, which is called the average. The exact 
relation is this ■ that the sum of the excesses of the 
greater above the average is equal to the sum of 
the defects of the less below it. If there are seven 
vessels unequally filled with sand, and containing, 
-say, 5, 10, 12, 8, 11, 14, 3 ounces, the average la 
found by adding the numbers together, aud dividing 
the sum 63 by 7, which gives 9 ounces as the 
average. Reflection, however, requires to he exer- 
cised in striking averages. If a fanner has three 
lots of cattle, the first or which he averages at 
a head, the second at £15, and the third at £9, it 
might be thought that the average of the whole 
stock made up of the three lots would be got hy 
taking the mean of £25, £15, and £9 — ^viz. 25 -f 15 
+ 9 -i- 3 = £16^ But this would be correct only 
if there were an equal number of cattle in each 
of the lots. To get the real average m case 
of the lots being unequal, he must multiply the 
average of each lot by the nmnher of cattle in 
it, add the three products together, and diiide hy 
the whole number of cattle m all three lots taken 
together. If we suppose 9 head in the first lot, 20 
in the second, and 15 in the third, the average is 
(25 x 9) + (15 x 20) + (9 X 15) = 660 + (9 + 20 -H5) 
= £15. 

General Average is a contribution made by the 
vanous interests associated in a maritime adven- 
tiue to restore the value of any sacrifice or extraor- 
dinary emense voluntarily incurred for the gener^ 
safety. This equitable rule is to he found in the 
Rhodian law (see Rhodes) and in the Rolls of 
Oldron (q.v.), and baa been adopted with certain 
modifications hy all maritime nations The requi- 
sites to this contribution are that the sacrifice of 
part of the cargo, ship, or rigging has been ad- 
rae(Ry made to procure the safety of what remains. 
The loss must not be caused by fault of the master 
or improper stowage ; thus the throwing overboard 
or jettison (see Flotsam) of deck cargo will not 
give nse to average unless the stoivmg on deck is 
customaiy or agreed to by the contributing parties. 
The value of the cargo thrown overboard is com- 
puted at the market price at the port of deliveiy, 
less freight and charges saved. Among other losses 
covered hy general average are those arising from 
the discharge of cargo to lighten the ship, from 
damage to smp or cargo in order to extingumh fire, 
or from cutting away masts or slipping anchors p^d 
^bl^ to save the snip. The expenses incuiTed in 
floating a stranded ship or entering a port of refuge 
arei also included, but no loss or expense faUing 
^der the shipowner’s contract to keep his ship JBt 
for service will be so included. 

The contributing parties are the owners of the 
amp, the cargo, and the freight, or in modem times 
the insurers of these, and they are assessed in pro- 
portion to their value. The owners of the cargo pay 
on the net market value at the port of destination 
m where the voyage is broken up, and the gootls 
jetfasoned contribute as well as those saved as 
olherjT^ the owner of the lost goods would’ be 
placed m a better position than the others. Sea- 
men s wages, and the personal effects of crew and 
pa^ngeta, are exempt from contribution. 

If the aMp reaches her destination, the average 
mmt be adjusted at that port, and in accordsMe 
wth the law of the place j but if the voyage is 
broken up, the port of loading is taken. The 
MjMtment of averages is often a very compKcated 
task, and IS usuaRy undertaken hy peratms speciallv 
that buainesa, called average adjusters, 
inconvenience has arisen from the want of 
a umfonn system ef general average in different 


countries, and an effort to establish such a systeiit 
was made by an iuteinational congress which met 
in Glasgow in 1860. At a subsequent meeting at 
Yoik in 1864 a code of rules was drawn up, but no 

P ractical lesult followed. At Antwerp in 1877 tlie 
ork inles weie revised; and the Yoik-Antwerp 
rules, again revised at Liverpool in 1890, at Stock- 
holm in 1924, became generally recognised by means 
of a danse inserted in bills of lading and insurance 
policies. The International Law Association ex- 
pended much labour upon the problem of average, 
and drew up an elaborate draft code in 1914. 

Particular Average is the partial loss of ship or 
cargo, or damage thereto from accidental cause-s. 
In this case the common safety is not in question, 
and there is consequently no contribution, the loss 
remaining where it falls. To such cases the tenn 
average does not seem propeily to apply, but the 
name has become applicable to all claims for loss 
at sea when not total, audits use in this case may 
possibly be explained by the consideration that 
such losses under marine policies are usually made 
good by contribution from various undenvriters or 
joint-insurers. 

An Average Bond is aometunea entered into by 
the contribntoiies in order to fix an arbiter to 
ad^t the average. See Insurance. 

The etymology of the woid has caused much 
diacussipn. It fii-st appeared about the year 1600 in 
connection with the maritime trade in the Mediter- 
ranean; hence the corresponding Fr. avariot Span. 
aitriat Port, and It- avana, as well as in the Dor- 
lowed Ger. Jiafarei, and Dutch avarij. The Italian 
form is most probably the original, from ouere, 
‘goods’; Lat. habere, ‘to have.*^ The Iti avere is 
thus our old Eng, aver, ‘property/ often specially 


in cattle, therefore ‘cattle,’ ‘horses.’ The reader of 
Burns will remember the word aiver, ‘ an old horse.’ 

Averescii. or AvArescu, Alexander, bom at 
Ismail, was Rumanian commander-in-chief in the 
World War (q.v.), founder (1917-20) of the People’s 
Party (opportunist Conservative), and prime-minis- 
ter, almost dictator, in 1918, 1920-21, 1926-27. 

ATer'nns (Gr, Aornos, ‘birdless’), called now 
Lago d’Avemo, is a small, nearly circular lake 
m Campania, I^y, sit^ted between Cnmse, 
Puteqli, and Raise. It is about a mile and a 
half in circumfeiencej Md occupies the crater of 
an extinct volcano. It is in some places as deep as- 
200 feet, and is almost completely shut in by steep 
and TV'ooded heights. The sulphureous and meph- 
itic vapoim arising from the lake were believeif in 
ancient times^ to kill the birds that flew over it 
hence, according to some, its Greek appellation. 
Owing to its gloomy and awful aspect, it became 
the centre of almost all the fables of the ancients- 
^pecting the world of shades. Here was located 
Homer’s entrance _ to the under world ; here the 
Cunmerians are said to have dwelt in deep caverns, 
without ever coming into the light of day ; here 
^so were placed the Elysian fields, the grove of 
Hecate, and the grotto of the Cumean SibyL 
Agiippa caused the dense woods to be thinned, by 
which the place lost much of its wildness ; and hy 
a cutting connected it with the Lncrine Lake and 
me sea, so as to make it a kind of harbour, but. 
the volcanic upheaval of the Monte Nuovo in 1638 
alter^ the remon, and made Avemus fl.gp.iTi an 
imond lake. its east side are ruins of a temple 
“ Apollo, on iia south side what is shown as me 
famous grotto of the Sibyl. See OuMiE. 
Ayerrho'a* See Carambola. 

ATerrho'es, or Averroes (properly Ibn 
Jioshd), the moat famous of the Arabian philos- 
was born at Cdrdoba, in Spain, in 1126. 

- there, instructed him 

in Mohammedan jurisprudence. In theology and, 
philosophy, he had Ibn TophaH for his t^her; 
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and in medicine, Ibn Zobr, the elder. His talents 
and acquirements made him be appointed successor 
to his father, and afterwards judge in Morocco. 
For a while he was the khalif’s physician. Being 
accused of a departure from the orthodox doctrines 
of Mohammedanism, he was dismissed from his 
office, and condemned to lecant his heretical 
opinions, and do penance. After this, he returned 
to his native place, and lived m OTeat poverty, 
until the khalit leinstated him in his offices, on 
which he went back to Morocco, wlieie he died in 
119S. Avei 1 hoes regaided Aristotle as the gieatest 
of all philosophei's, and thougli he was ignorant 
1)0 th of Gieek and of Syriac, illustrated his writ- 
ings with great penetratton , but the influence of 
the Alexandrian or Neoplatonic views is seen 
in his works, as in those of most of the Arabian 
pbilosophets. Thus he teaches the doctrine of a 
Universal Reason (other than the individual 
leasons), indivisible, hut shared in by all; and 
denied the immortality of individual men. He 
expounded the Koran according to Aristotle, and 
so founded a Moslem philosophy of religion, 
the cause of many heresies, m opp<^tion to 
the Arabian orthodox school, especially against 
Algazali, Averrhoes stood forth on the side of 
reason as the defender of philosophy. The 
Arabians called him, by way of emmence, the 
Expositor (of Aristotle). Most of his writings are 
known to ns only through Latm translations (Yen. 
1489 ). The Arabic text of the philosophical work^ 
was published in 1859 by M. J. MiiUer, followed 
by a German translation'in 1875. Averrhoes also 
wrote a sort of medical system, which, under the 
name of Oolhget, was translated into Latin, and 
lepeatedly printed. The philosophy of Averrhoes 
attained to importance in the Ohxistian Church as 
early as the 13th centuiy, although his pantheistic 
doctrine of the unity of the active principle in the 
universe was often repudiated as an error, and 
astrology was characterised as Averrhoism. See 
Renan’s Averro^ et rAverroisnie (3d ed. 1882). 

ATersa, a town of southern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Naples, 12 miles N. of Naples, in a beanti- 
ful district rich in oranges and ^vine, It is well 
built and has a cathedraf and a number of monas- 
teries, in one of which Andrew of Hungary, the 
Daruley of Neapolitan history, was murdered with 
the connivance of his wife, the beautiful but guilty 
Joanna, queen of Naples ; it has also an excellent 
asylum for the insane, estabUsIied by Murat, and a 
foundling bospitaL Aversa was built in 1029 by the 
Norinana About tw'o miles fiom Aversa are a few 
ruins of Atella, famous as the birthplace of the 
satirical farces so popular on the Roman stage (see 
ATELLANja). Pop. 24,000. 

Aves. See Bibd. 

Avesnes, a fortified town in the French depart- 
ment of Nord, 32 miles E. by S. of Camhiai, and 
8 miles from the Belgian frontier, with a pop. of 
5000, who make cloth, soap, and beer. 

Avesta. See Zenb-Avesta. 

ATeyron, a department in the south of 
France, named from the river which runs west- 
wards through it, and after a course of 90 miles 
falls into the Tam, a feeder of the Gororme. The 
department of Aveyron has an area of 3385 sq. m., 
in one of the most mountainous parts of France. 
Situated between the highlands of Auvergne and 
the Cevennes, it slopes like a terrace south-west 
to the Garonne. A third part of the land is unfit 
for cultivation, but affords excellent pasture for the 
numerous herds of cattle, goats, sheep, and swine, 
■wMch form the principal resources of the moun- 
taiueera. The famous Roquefort cheese is exported 
iience in large quantities. Coal, iron, lead, zinc, 
copper, silver, alum, and antimony are found and 


wrought ; and paper, cotton and woollen cloths, 
and leather are produced. The capital is Rodez. 
There are many prehistoric remains in the depart- 
ment, which formed part of Guienne. Pop. 324, 00*1 

ATezza'ilO, a towm of South Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Aqnila, 22 miles S- from Aqmla, with obi 
walls and other antiquities. Few iuliabitants sur- 
vived the eaithquake of 13th January 1915. Pop, 
11 , 000 . 

Avia'niiSj Fl-VVius, a Latin author who liven 
probably in tlie 3d or 4ih century of our era, and 
of whose writings forty-cwo .Esopic fables in poor 
elegiac veise aie evtaiit. They were translated and 
published by Caxtoii. Theie are editions by Lacb- 
mann ( 1845) and PLobinson Ellis ( 1SS7 ). See Fable, 
Beast-fables ; al&o Hervieux, Avianua et ses 
Anciem ItmUtteurs ( 1S9.3 ). 

Aviary, a place for keeping birds ; of which tiie 
arrangements must depend upon the habits of its 
inmates, the climate suited to them, and other cii- 
cniustances. A laige room may be fitted up as an 
aviary, with complete arrangements for heating 
and ventilation, and with pei^es resembling trees 
and branches, patches of sand or gravel, secluded 
places for nesting, and a trough of clear water ; oi 
m the open air a laige space may be included 
within network, with actual trees and g^s, and 
running water. In such sjiaeions aviariesbirds niav 
be expected to thrive and breed better than in a birtf- 
cage, which is a small aviary. 

Aviation. See Balloons and Aeeoplanes. 

Avicebron* long deemed, like Averapace, on 
Arabian philosopher, till Monk identified him in 
1857 with Salomo ben Jehuda ibn Gabirol, a Jewish 
oet and philosopher. Bom about 1020 at Cor- 
ova or Malaga, the latter in 1045 was expelled 
from Saragossa, and, after on nnlia^y, wandering 
life, died about 1070 at Valencia, ms meat work, 
Mekor Ckajim, W'as written in Arabic ; but throngh 
a T^tin translation, Fans Vxtoe, became known to 
the 13th-centiiry Schoolmen. Its speculations are 
largel}' based on those of the Neoplatoiiists, espe- 
cially Plotinus. See monographs by Geiger ( 1867 ), 
Stbsael (1881), and "Wittmann (1900-5); and the 
introductory essay to Wise’s text and translation 
of TAe Improvement of the Moral Qualities (1902). 

Avicenna. (Arabic ibYna), a famous Arab 
pbiinsnphpT and physician, was bom 9S0, near 
Bokhara, his father being a Persian tax-col- 
lector. He studied with singular zeal and 
success the Koran, mathematics, astronomy, the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and medicine. He was 
physician to several of the Sanianide Md Dilemite 
sultans, and also for some time vizier in H ama d an , 
where, after some years of retirement at Ispahan, 
he died in 1037. His works are based on tho^ 
of the Greeks, whom he knew only through Arabic 
translations. His medical system, the Citnon, long 
remained the standard of teaching and practice. 
His philosophy w’as Aristotelianiam modified hy 
Neoplatonic elements. Of his numerous^ writings, 
the chief, both medical and philosophical, were 
translated into Latin as early as 1493, and often re- 
printed. See Carra de Vaux, Avicetuie (Par, 1900). 

Avicennia, or White Mangrove, a genus of 
Verhenace® (q.v.), consists of trees or large shinbs 
resembling mangroves (see MANGROVE), and like 
them, growing in tidal estuaries and salt-marshes. 
Their creepiug roots, often standing sis feet above 
the mud in crowded pyramidal masses, and the 
naked asparagus-like suckers which they throw 
up, have a Aguiar appearance. The bark of 
A officinalis is used for tanning in Bn^l. Outside 
the tropics the same species occurs in New Zealand, 
where it was named in erior A.resinifera: the gam 
used by Maoris for chewing was probably Kaun^ 
and not anything derived from an Avicennia. 
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Aric'iila* See Pearl. 

ATie'nuSf Kufus Festus, a Latin descriptive 
poet of some merit, 'who flourished about the end 
of the 4th century. Pia -works are Descnptio Orhis 
TerrtEt in 1394 hexameters ; Ora Mantitna, in 703 
iambic trimeters, describing the Mediterranean 
shore from MarseUlea to Cfidiz ; Aratea Phceno- 
mena, in 1325, and Aratea Prognostiea, in 552 
hexameters, a paraphrase of the Wo -well-known 
works of Aratus. See Holders edition (Iiins- 
hmck, 1887). 

ATi'faima (Lat. avis, *bird,’ and fauna), a 
collective term for the bir^ found in any countiw : 
the fauna or zoology of that re^on as regards the 
birds. See FAtTNA, GEOGRAPHICAL DlSTEIBtrTION. 

Avislia'llO} a town of aoutli Italy, in tlie 
province of Potenza, situated on a hUl -ridge, 
8 miles NW. of Potenza Its inhabitants rear 
cattle, and are noted for their peculiar costume. 
Pop. 20,000. 

AtI^OH (Aveiuo), a citv of Provence, capital 
of the Trench department of Vaucluse, is situated 
on the left bank of tlie Phone, 52 miles NW. of 
Mai sell les. With narrow, crooked streets, ‘windy 
Avignon’ is still enciicled by lofty cienellated 
walla (14th cent.), except on the north side, wlieie 
the Roclier des Donis uses steeply fiom the Rhone 
to a height of 200 feet, Heie is the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, dating from the 11th century, with 
its papal thione, and monuments of two popes; 
whilst hai-d by towers the vast palace of the popes 
(1339-64). The multitude of churches and conv'ents 
made Rabelais call Avignon la vtUe sonnante, ‘the 
city of Viells ’ ; and chuxchea there still are in 
plenty, tliongU that of the Cordeliers, -with the 
tomb of Petrarch’s Laura, was demolished in 1791 
Near the hdtel-de-ville (1862) are the q^naint old 
Jacauemart belfry and a statue of CriUonj Pet- 
rarch’s statue (1874) may also be noticed. The 
city is^ the seat of on aiclibisliop, has a museum 
and picture-gallery, and several other valuable 
institutions. The university, founded in 1303, was 
abolished in 1794. Of the fanioms 12th.centui7 
bridge little remains. A-vignon lias manufactures 
of paper, leather, silk, iron, and is famous for its 
garden produce, its fmit, wine, honey. The countiy 
about Avignon is delightful, and extremely fi-uitful 
olives, oranges, and lemons. Pop. 

( 1931 ) 57,228. In A-vignon, Petrarch spent several 
years ; here, in the church of St Clara, he first saw 
Lanra. Vanelnae, -which he has immortalised, lies 
15 miles fmm Avignon. Avignon was the capital 
of the ancient Cavares, and presents many remaina 
■of the times of the Komana In the middle ages, 
it formed, mth the surrounding district, a county’ 
which the popes, who hod alrea^ received the 
county of Venaisain as a gift from KiTig Philip ITT., 
teaght in 1348 from Joanna, queen of Naples and 
Goun^ of Provenca The pope governed both 
counties through a vice-legate, and continued in 
the possession of them till 1790, when, after several 
stormy and hloo<ty scenes, the city with its district 
WM united with France. At the peace of Tolentino 
<1797), the pope formally resigned. Avignon and 
Ten aiBHi n. A-vugnon is celebrated in ecriesiastical 
history as being for a time the residence of -fche 
By order of Pl^p IV* of Fiance, Pope 
tdomant V. and six of his successors from 1309 to 
1377, were obliged to reside there. It was after- 
-waids (1378-1418) the ^idence of the French an-ti- 
pQpes._ Two ecclesiastical councils were also held 
^ A^gnon (1326-37). A Uttle cottage tor© 'was 
loved retreat of John Stuait Mill, and 

a town of Spain, capital of the pro- 
vince of Anla, in Old Castile, situated at a height 


of 3000 feet above the seth at the base of the 
Sierra de Guadarrama, 56 miles WNW. of Madnd. 
Avila has a fine Gothic cathedral and a Mooiiah 
castle, and its massive granite walls still stand, 
42 feet high and 14 hvo^, -with 86 tOAvers and 10 
gateways. Its nnivei-sity, founded in 1482, avos 
reduced to a college in 1807. Population, 14,000, 
engaged in manufactniing cloth. Here St Teiesa 
was bom. — The province is mountainous, but has 
fertile valleys Its mineral Avealth is still un- 
developed ; the chief produce is merino wool. 
Area, 3000 sq. m. ; pop. 206,000. 

Avila, Gil GonzAlez de, horn at Avila in 
1577, was a royal hiatoiiogiaphev for Castile, wrote 
histories of several CastUiau kings, and died in 1658. 

Avila y Zfiniga, Box Luis de, a Spanish 
general, diplomatist, and historian, boni about 
1490, enjoyed the favour and confidence of Chailes 
V., who intrusted him Avith embassies to the popes 
Paul IV. and Pius IV. He accompanied the 
empeioi on his expedition against the Geiman 
Protestant princes, and UTote an account of tlie 
war, Comentarios (1547). 

AvU^S, (anc. Flavionavia), a seaport of Spain, 
close to the Bay of Biscay, 11 miles N. of Oviedo. 
There aie coal and copper mines in the vicinity. 
Manufactures of eai then ware, glass, linen, &c. are 
also carried on. Pop. 14,600. 

Avillon. See Avalon. 

Avl'so (Span, aviso, ‘adAdce,’ ‘intelligenoe’), a 
despatch-boat, a small swift vessel helongmg to the 
naAy ; also us^ of a kind of toipedo-hoat. 

Avison, Charles, a musical composer, was 
j horn at Newcastle about 1710, and after studying 
I in Italy, became organist at Newcastle, where he 
died in 1770, He -wrote an Essay on Musical 
' Expression ( 1752), hi which he ramked the French 
and ItaUan composers above the Germans ; and he 
I composed sets of concertos and sonatas which Aveie 
^ veiy popular for a tune. He figures in Bro-wning’s 
Parleyings ivith Certain People, 

Avizandum (late Lat. avizare, ‘ to consider,’ 

‘ to advise ’) fonuerty ineant the report of a cause 
made Iw a Lord Ordinary to the Inner House 
of the Court of Session, when all causes were de- 
cided by the Inner House, and merely sent to the 
Ordinary for procedure. This pracrice survives 
only in the case of five different kinds of action. 
The word is also applied to the consideration which 
the Lord_ Ordinary now ^ves to a cause before 
pronouncing judgmen-t. It is also used when a 
sheriff or other judge takes a case for private con- 
sideration outside the Court, and delays judgment. 

AtIoua (It^ Valona, auc. Aulon), the best sea- 

g ort in Albania, stands on an eminence near the 
rulf of Avlona, an inlet of the Adriatic, at whose 
mouth is the island of Sasseno, the ancient Saso, 
-with Italian rarrison (till 1914 Greek). It carries 
on considerable trade with Brindisi, &c. Pop. 
(19^) 9100. The Christian inhabitants, nbiftfiy 
Italians, are engaged in commerce, expoi-ting oil, 
wool, salt, pitch, and especially -tortoise-shell. The 
JMchammeuaus manufacture weapons and woollen 
fahrics. Valonia, exported for tanning, is the peri- 
carp of an acorn grown in the neighbourhood. Up 
to 1691 the town belonged to Venice, up to 1912-13 
to Turkey. In the anaichy of the Great it 
Avas occupied by Italy ; evacuated 1920. 

Avo'ca, or OvooA (Celt, ‘meeting of the 
waters’), a small river in the SE. of County 
Wicklow, formed by -fche union of the Avonmore 
and Avonbeg, which rise in -fche hilla of the centre 
of the county. The Avoca runs through a -very- 
picturesque vale only a quarter of a Tnila broad, 
with wooded hanks 300 to 500 feet high, and after 
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a, course of 9 miles readies the sea at Arklow- 
A railway now extends through the vale, and 
iconnects a mining district with Wicklow and 
Dublin. The ‘ sweet vale ’ is celebrated in one of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. At Avondale, on the 
Avonniore, Charles Stewait Parnell was bom. 

ATOca'do Pear, or Alligator Pear {Persea 
■gratissima), a tmit-tree of the family Lauraceje, 
^v.), is a native of tropical America and the 
West Indies The fiuit is a drape, but in size 
and shape resembles a huge pear ; is usually of a 
brown colour, and has a soft or de^ green pulp, 
not very sweet, but of a delicate ^vour, which 
dissolves like butter on the tongue, and contaius a 
large q^uantity of a fixed oil which is sometimes 
expressed for soapmaking and illuminating pur- 
poses It is called vegetable butter in some of the 
French colonies. It is much esteemed in the West 
Indies, and often eaten with pepper and salt, or 
mth sugar and lime-inice or apices. The seeds 
give a blank stain, used for markmg linen. 

Avocet (Becurvirosfi'a), a genus of birds, 
which, although having the feet webbed nearly 
to the end of the toes, is usually ranked among 
the Grallse or Grallatores, on account of the length 
■of the legs, the half-naked thighs, the long, 
slender, elastic bill, and the general snipe-like 
habit. They are distinguished from all other 
birds, except a few species of humming-bird, by 
the ^ong upward curvature of the long slender 
bill, whiM is much like a thin piece of elastic 



The Common Avocet [Becurvirostra avocetta). 


whalebone, and adapted as a tactile organ for 
seeking food in the mud, as their webbed i^t are 
for walking upon it, and their long legs for wading 
in the fens and marshes which they frequent. The 
wings are long and pointed; the tail short and 
rounded. They can move quickly along the 
ground, and fly swiftly and low. SwiuuniM is 
only resorted to by accident or compulsion. They 
scoop through the mud with the hill, first to one 
•side, and then to the other, in quest of worms 
-and other small animals; although Audubon also 
observed^ the American Avocet t aking insects which 
were swimming on the surface of the water, and 
■expertly catching them in the air, running after 
them with parti^y expanded wings. The avocete 
axe found in most parts of the globe. — The 
Common Avocet [B. avocetta), about we size of a 
lapwing, is Bometimes, though ve^ rarely, found 
in the fenny districts of England ; it is a native of 
the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, occur- 
ring even at the Cape of Good Hope. — Other 
species are natives of North America, India, and 
New' HoUand. — The American Avocet {B, ameri- 
■ouTza) has the hill less recurved than the Common 
Avocet. 


Avoga'ilro di Qnare^a, Colnt Amedeo, 
physicist, was bom in Turin, 9tli .-Xugust 1776. 
He studied law, and became secretary' to a pio- 
viiicial prefecture. In 1809-21 he was pi ofe=:Sor of 
physics ami mathematics at the Lyceum of Ver- 
celli, in 1821-23 ami 1833-50 of hmlier physics at 
Turm._ He died 9tli July 1856. He wrote many 
memoirs on a variety of ]diysical subjects, but is 
chiefly famou.s for ‘ Avogadro’s Law,’ enunciated in 
1811. See ATomc Theory, aud a short Life by 
Alfonso Cossa 

Ayoidancet ecclesiastical law, signifies the 
vacancy of a benefice, or the fact of its being void 
of an incumbent. See Bexefice, CosfeS'sION. 

AToirdupois', or Averdepois, is t!ie name 
given to the system of iveights applieil normally in 
Great Britain and Ireland to all goods except the 
precious metals and precious stones and medicines. 
The word is derived from the Old French aveir 
de pois Cgoculs of weight ’), the w ord avetr or avoir 
being a noun meaning ‘property,’ ‘goods.’ The 
form averdepois was in use in the 17th ceiitnrv. 

The grain is the foundation of the avoinlupois 
system, as well as of the troy. A cubic inch of 
water, at standard temperature, weiglis 2o2'458 
grains. Of the grains so determined, 7U(Xt make 
g pound avoirdupois, aud 5760 a pound tioy (see 
Weights and Measures ). 

table or ATOIHDCPOIS WEIGHT- 

27U grains.. . are 1 dram 1 dr. 

16 drams or drachms ■■ I ounce .. 1 oz. 

16 ounces ,i 1 pound .1 lb. 

23 pounds.. 1 quarter.. .. .1 qr. 

4 quarters. ■■ 1 hundredweight . 1 cwt, 

20 nuudrcdweuht... u 1 tou . . . .1 tor.. 

A cubic foot of water weighs 997 ‘14 ounces avoir- 
dapois, wliicU gives an easy rule for determining 
the weight of a cubic foot of any substance from its 
specific gravity. Avoirdupois 'is the iveiglit used 
in the united States of North America, where, 
however, a cw’t., or cental, of only 100 lb. lias come 
into general use, and a ton of 2000 lb. 

Ayola (Abolla), a seaport town on the east 
coast of Sicily, 13 miles SW. of SyraeuE-e. It 
was destroyed by earthquake in 1693, but after- 
wards rebuilt. The famous honey of Hybia comes 
from this neighbourhood. There is tunny-fiahing, 
a sngax-refinerj’, and some trade in agiieultural 
produce. Pop. (1921) 20,137. 

AtoUi a word of Celtic oiigin, meaning ‘ river,’ 
which is the name of several of the smaller British 
rivers. Of these may he noticed—! 1 ) The Upper 
or Warwickshire Avon, which rises at Nasebv in 
Northamptonshire, runs south-west through War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire, passing Rugby, 
Warwick, Stratford, and Evesham, and joining 
the Severn at Tewkesbury. It has a course of 
96 miles, and receives seveim trlbutaii^, including 
the Swift from Lutterworth. Its pretty peacefid 
course, whose waves rolled WyeliFs ashes towards 
the sea, and saw the first flights of the ‘ sweet Swan 
of Avon,’ is finely depicted in tweaty-one etchings 
by Mr Heywood Sumner (Loud. IKI). — (2) The 
tower, or Bristol Avon, which rises in North-west 
Wiltshire, and runs abont 70 miles, first south in 
Wiltshire, and then west and north-west between 
Glouceaterahire and Somersetshire. It traverses 
an oolitic basin, passing Bradford, Bath, and 
Bristol, and empties itself into the Bristol 
Channel. It is navigable for large vessels up 
to BristoL It runs gener^y between deep 
banks in a rich valley. A canal through che 
middle of Wiltshire connects it with the Ttuunes. — 
(3) The WiltEdiire and Hampshire, or East Avon, 
which rises in the middle of Wiltshire, and runs 
south 70 miles through Wiltshire and Hampshire, 
passing Ameshury, Salisbury, and Ringwood, and. 
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entering the English Channel at Christclinrch. It 
is navigable np to Salisbuiy. It abounds in the 
small Plicate loach. In Wales, two rivers named. 
Avon — one rising in Monmouthshire, the other in 
Glamorganshire — fall into Swansea Bay. In Scot- 
land there are several of the same name, affluents 
of the Spey, Clyde, and Forth. 

AvoiUHOUtlit in Gloucestei-Bhii e, is at the mouth 
of tlie Avon, 6 miles NW. of Bristol. The docks, 
constrncted fora railway company in 1880-84, were, 
like the Portisliead docks on the other aide of the 
Avon, acquired by the city of Bristol, and now lank 
as within the port of Bristol { q. v. ) j the larger Royal 
Edward dock was opened in 1908, extended 1927. 

AyraDClies (anc. AbnncatcE), a Fiench town 
in the department of Manche, near the month 
of the S^, 30 miles E. of St Malo, was till 1801 a 
bishop’s seat. Its 18th-century cathedral stood on 
the site of one consecrated in 1121, in which 
Henry IL received absolution for Becket’s murder. 
Avranches has manufactures of lace, candles, and 
salt, and some tiade in cider, grain, butter, 
cattle, &a Pop. 7000. 

Awadlli See OuDH. 

Awards See Arbitration. 

.Awe, Loch, an Argyllshire lake, 22 miles E. of 
Oban. Lying 118 feet above sea-level, it extends 
255 miles north-eastwaid, varies in breadth be- 
tween 3 fnrlongs and 35 miles, covers 15 sq. ni., 
and has a moximuin depth of^ 307 feet. The 
country around consists of mica- slate. The 

scenery is most striking at the north-east end — 

originally the head — of the lake, where the water 
is studded with numerous wooded ialete, over- 
shadowed by towering and mgged mountains, 
prominent among which rises the dark and rocky 
ridge of Ben Cruachan, 3689 feet high, and 14 
mu^ in circuit. Of the islets, the most noted 
are Fraoch-Eilean, containing the remains of a 
eaatle granted to Gilbert Macnaughton in 1267 
by Alexander III. ; and Inishail, with its ancient 
burying- ground, where in 1857 P. G. Hamerton 
fisM his ‘painter’s camp.' On a rocky peninsula, 
in the north end of tue lake, ataium EBchum 
Castle, once a fortress of great strength, built 
about 1440 by Sir Colin Campbell of Glenorchy. 
The waters of the lake are canied off at a north- 
west comer by the brawling i iver Awe, which, after 
a couTBB of 5 miles, enters Loch Etive at Bonawe. 
The magnificent ‘Pass of Brander,’ through which 
the road and railway run beneath the shoulder of 
Ben Cmachan, was the scene of a conflict in 1308 
between Robert the Brace and the Macdougais of 
Lorn. Tlie loch has fine trout. Sahno ferox, and 
salmon. Inverliver estate on the west shore was 
bonglit by government for forestry demonstrations. 

Aweto (also called Hotete, Anulie, Weri ), a New 
Zealand grub or caterpillar, eaten with joy by the 
Maoris. Out of the nape of its neck there grows 
a fnngns {SphcBrta)^ seven or eight inches long, 
curving at tlie end, w'hich for a length of three 
inches is covered with brown ‘ seed.’ 

A'Vra {Ari^a), in the flowers of Grasses (q.v.), 
a solitary pointed bristle, growing either from a 
glume or a palea. The flowers of some grasses 
are entirely avniless; in many, the glumes alone 
are awmed, or only one of them ; in others, the 
glumes are awnltes, and the paJem, or one palea, 
awned. The awn often appears as a terminm 
prolongation of the midrib of glume or palea; or 
it may separate below the point, and is then said 
to be dorsal; or may be jointed at the base, and 
free the joint onwards. It may be straight 
or bent like a kn^, or even twisted, and liable to 
chang e w hen moisi Sometimes it is rough, or 
even seEtrate, at the edges, as in barley ; ».wd 
someteai« feathery, as in feather-grass {Stipa), 


where it is also remarkable for its great length. 
The characters of genera and species are often 
derived from the awn, hut it is not always in- 
variable, even in the same species, and the culti- 
vated varieties of wheat and oats differ much in 
being more or less bearded. There appears to he 
a tendency to the diminution or disappearance of 
the awn through cultivation. See Grasses. 

Ax, 01 Acgs, in the French department of 
Arifege, lies at the foot of the Pyienees, at the 
junction of tliiee picturesque valleys,^ 66 miles SSE. 
of Toulouse. It is celebrated for its baths, and 
possesses the hottest sulphur-springs in the Py- 
renees, to the number of 80, ranging in tempera- 
ture flora 77° to 172® F. 

Axe, an instrument, usually of iron, edged with 
steel, for hewing timber and choppmg wood. The 
haft or handle is of a length and size suitable for 
^vleldmg with both hands, and is fitted into a 
head with an arching edge in the plane of the 
sweep of the tool — the axe differing in this last 
respect from the adze, which is found in use- 
amongst some unciviliBed peoples that do not 
use axes at all. Similar instruments of smaller 
size, for use with one hand, are called hatchets 
( Fr. hadiette, diminutive of hacM, ‘ on axe ’ ). 
The usefulness of the implement made it 
one of the first tools suggested by the needs 
of man, and, accordingly, amopg the very 
earliest archseological reucs we find almost in- 
variably some form of axe. The stone axes of 
our own country are the same as those still in use 
in many islands of the South Facifl.c, and the 
Tomahawk (q.v.) of America finds a close parallel 
in the ‘francisca,’ a hatchet for throwing, at one 
time the national weapon of the Franks. These, 
and the bronze axes of England and Mexico, with 
the rough iron instrument of northern nations, 
all witness the primitive use of this weapon. 
Withm historic times, the axe has recovered its- 
early importance with the progi ess of colonisation, 
and its importance to settleis has led to the in- 
vention of the American axe, which effects speedier 
results with the smallest expenditure of strength.. 
The head of this axe is about nine inches long, and 
the arched e<Ige is somewhat bioader than the 
back, while its sides are also convex. The principal 
advantage of this formation is that, as only paib of 



the edge strikes the wood, on this spot all the force 
of the blow is concentrated ; moreover, the convexity 
of the sides prevents the blade bemg caught fast, 
and faciUtates its withdrawal. The band le, which 
is generally made of hickory or some otlier elastic 
wood, is rendered stronger and more elastic by 
its shape, resembling a balf-strang bow. 

From Early Minoan times at least the double- 
headed axe appears as a religions symbol in Crete 
and the iEgean. In Crete it is supposed to have 
been associated with the great mother -goddess 
and her son — Rhea and Zens, as the Greeks called 
them. The Labyiinth at Knossos terns out to Lave 
been a sanctuary of this cult as w^ as a palace 
A bird is often shown parched on the axe, as if 
to indicate the descent of the god into it The- 
word Labyrinth is believed to be connected T\'itli- 
labrys the Carian name for the double-axe. The- 
syra Dol in Garia is connected with the national god 
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Zens Labi'andetis who was worshipped at Labranda 
or Labraysda. Other gods are often represented 
holding a. double axe, whether as a symbol or 
merely os a weapon may be doubted. The weapon 
dates from the Stone Age. See also Battle-axe, 
Halbert, Lochaber-axe. The so-called cuital- 
axe was not an axe. See Cutlass. 


A-yel, or Abs^lon, from 1177 Aicbbishop of 
Lund, and also minister and general to Valde- 
mav I. and Cnnt VI. of Denmark, was born in 
1128, and. ied. at Soro in 1201. He distingpushed 
himself as well by rvdsdom. and uprightness in 
peace, as by valour and address m war. The 
Wendish. pirates were dnven from the coasts of 
Denmark;, and he defeated the Pomeranian prince, 
Borislav. In the wise legislation of Valdemar and 
of nis son, he had a great part. He favonred and 
promoted, learning and art, and to his encourage- 
ment we owe the hisrto^ of Denmark hy Saxo 
Grammaticus. By building a castle, he laid the 
formdation of the future great city of Copenhagen, 
then on insignificant village. 

Axestone, a ■variety of the mineral Jade or 
Nephrite (j.v".) It is of a greenish, grayish, or j 
grayish- white colour, is more or less translucent, i 
hard, tongh, and nut easily broken It occurs in 
Silesia, in Central Asia and China, and in New i 
Zealand and other islands of the Southern Pacific. 
It denves its name from the use 'to which it is put j 
by the natives of these islands for nrakiiig their! 
axes and clubs. They also make eardrops of it. 

Axholme, Isle of, a low level tract of North- ‘ 
west Lincolnshire, cut off by the Trent from the 
rest of "the coimty. Measuring 18 by a miles, it 
was anciently a forest, hut afterwartls became a 
marsh, which, was drained into the Trent in 1625 
and succeeding yeao^ by Cornelius Vermuyden, a 
Dutchman, at a coat or £56,000. The reclaimed 
land became very fertile imder Dutch and French 
Protestant settlers, but, after much litigation, it 
was in 1691 divided, the original mhabitants 
receiving 10,532 acres, and the settlers only 2868. 
For the interesting story of the Isle of Asholnie 
— the Mowbray s, its ancient lords; the wizaid- 
bermit of Lindholme j and Epwortli, the home of 
the Wesleys — see Peck’s Isle of Aaholme ( 1815), 
and books named at LINCOLNSHIRE, especially the 
‘ Victoida History ’ of the county ( 1900-10). 

Axil {axilla), in Botany, the angle between 
the upper side of a leaf and tixe stem or branch 
from winch it grows. Buds usually grow out from 
the stem in the axils of leaves, ana this position 
is naturally termed assillary. — (2) In anatomical 
terminology, the axilla is the armpit. 

A vinri j an iniportaut station and port on the 
Gold Coast Cq.v.), a little to the E. of the mouth of 
the Ancohrah River. Inland from Axim, in the 
basin of that river, and in the district between it 
and the Prab. gold-mining has been largely canied 
on. Thehariiour is one of the best on the coast. 


AxtnomaiLcy ( Gt. axine, ‘anaiXe,’and5jian#efa, 

‘ divination ’ ), a mode of divination much practisexl 
by the ancient Greeks, particnlarly with the view 
of diseovering tbe peipetiatoTS of meat crimes. An : 
axe was poised upon a stake, and was supposed to 
move so as to indicate the guilty person ; or the 
names of suspected persons being pronounced, the 
motion of the axe at a particular name was 
accepted as a sign of guilt. Another method of 
axiaomancy was by •watching the movemeu'ta of 
an agate placed upon a red-hot axe. This is only 
one of a multitude of analogous modes of di'vina.- 
tion practised in all ages and among all nations. 
See Divuta-TIOn, and Divininq-bod, 

lyi pm, a Greek word meaning a ‘ decision ’ or 
‘ gjarmri ption,' is commonly used to signify a general 


proposition which the understanding reeogni^r - 
triie, as soon as the import of the words conveying 
it is apprehended. Such a proposition is therefore 
known directly, and does not need to be deduced 
from any other. Of this kind, for example, are ail 
propositions whose predicate is a pr^erty essentiitl 
to^ our notion of the subject. Every rational 
science requires such fundamental propositions, 
from which all the truths composing it are deriv'ed ; 
the whole of geometry, for instance, rests on com- 
paratively a very few" axioms. VTiether there L, 
tor the whole of human knowledge, any single, 
absolutely first axiom, from which all eke that k 
known may he deduced, is a question that lia^ 
given nae to much disputation ; hut the fact that 
human knowledge may have various startint:- 
points answers it in the negative. Matlicm.T.- 
ticians use the word axiom to denote those proposi- 
tions which they must assume as known from some 
other source th^ deductive rea-soning, and employ 
in proving all the other truths of the science. ^i"e 
rigour of method requires that no more be assumed 
than are absolutelv necessary. Every self-evident 
proposition, therefore, is not an axiom in this 
sense, though, of course, it is desirable that every 
axiom be smf -evident ; thus, Euclid rests the whole 
of geometry on fifteen assumptions, but he proves 
propositions that are at least as self-evident as 
some that he takes for granteA That ‘ any two 
sides of a triangle are greater than the third,"' is aa 
self-evident as that ‘ all right angles are equal to 
one another,’ and much more so than Iris assump- 
tion about parallels. Euclid’s a^^siimptions are 
divided into three ‘postulates’ or demands, and 
twelve ‘common notions;’ the term axiom is of 
later introduction. The distinction between axioms 
and postulates is nsnally slated in this way : an 
axiom is ‘ a theorem granted -withont demonstra- 
tion;’ a postulate is ‘a problem granted without 
construction ’ — as, To draw a straight line between 
two given points. 


Axis, a genus of deer, abundant on the banks 
if the Ganges, but found throughout India and in 
man y island of the Astern Archipelago _ It wa-? 
known to the ancients bj' the name Axis. One 
Df its Indian names is Chittra or Cheetal. and by 
British gportsmen in India it is often called the 
Spotted Hog-deer, though that name is also given 
to a rarer species. Tlie axis has a great resem- 
blance in size and colouring to the European 
fallow-deer ; it is generally of a rich fawn colour, 
beautifully spotted with white, nearly black along 
the back, the under parts snow-white. The horns, 
however, differ very much from those of the faUow- 
deer, being slender, sharp -pointed, little branched, 
and not at all palmate. The female has no boms, 
and is lighter in colour than the male. The axis 
frequents thick jungles in the vicinity of water, 
and feeds during the night. Its spots facilitate 
concealment in the interrupted light of jangle 
life. It is commonly found in herds of 15 or 20, 
of which 3 or 4 are males. Its sense of smell is 
remarkably acute, and it is generally very shy and 
timid, BO "that sportsmen find it difficult to get 
within range. The males, however^ eometinies 
exhibit great courage in defence of the young. It 
is gentle and very easily domesticated, has been 
frequently import^ into Europe, and breeds freely, 
when kept in parks, in Britain and France. 

Axis, in Geometry. The axis of a curved Hue 
in a plane is a right line dividing the cuive into 
two symmetrical parts, so that the part cm one side 
exactly corresponds -with that on the other ; aa ^ 
the parabola, the eUipse, and the hywbola. The 
g-vift of any geometrical solid is the right line wmch 
passes thTOMh the centre of all the cortespondinK 
i parall^ sec^ns of it : in this sense, -we speak of 
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the ATia of a cylinder, a globe, or a roheroid. By 
the axis of rotation, we understand tne right line 
around which a body revolves. — In physical science, 
the axis of a lens is the right line passing tnrongh 
it in such a manner as to be perpendicular to both 
sides of it ; and the axis of a telescope is a right 
line which passes through the centres of all the 
glasses in the tuhe. The axis of the eye is the 
right line passing through the centres of the pupil 
and the crystalline lens. 

Ayi s^ in Botany, a term applied to the central 
portion of the higher plants ( mgher cryptogams as 
well as phanerogams ), which heaia the append- 
age or lateral members arranged npon it. Those 
plants in which no distinction of axis and append- 
age can be made out are termed Thallophyfes, and 
include algm, lichens, and fungi The stem is 
called die ascending etx is ; the root, the descending 
axis. In the germinating seed, these are dis- 
tinguished as plnnmle and radicle. The terminal 
part of an axis bearing the reproductive organa in 
dowering plants is caUed the floral axis This is 
usually a very short portion, but may be elongated, 
broadened, hollowed, &C. The notion of a flower- 
ing plant as simply an axis with more or less 
modified appendages serving different purposes, as i 
scale, leaf, petal, stamen, carpel, &c., is older tliHu j 
lionsens, but was first clearly grasped by the 
embryologist Wolff, and even more systematically 1 
at a later date (1790) by the many-sided poet 
Goethe. In describing animal forms it is custom- 
ary to define the dispositiozi of the parts in refer- 1 
euce to certain axes, lateral, dorso-ventral, radial, i 
&C. (see Moepholooy). — The term axis is speci-! 
ally applied in human anatomy to the second ver- 
tebra of the neck ( see Spin al CoLimN ). Por the 
Axis Cylinder, see Nervous System. 

Ax'minster, a small old town of Devonshire, 
on the left bank of the Axe, 27 miles E. of Exeter 
by rail The parish church, originally cruciform, 
retains a good Norman doorway. From 1755 till 
1835 Axmmster ivos famous for tlie manufacture 
of Turkey and Persian carpets (see Carpets). 
Pop. (ill ban district) 2300. 

Axolotl (the Aztec word), an amphibian form 
occnrring abundantly in some Mexican lakes 
widely distributed in the Western 
United States. It used to be ranked among the 
P^rmfliiieiitly retain their gills [P&TQntii- 
omnchiata), but more complete observation 
^own that it develops into a giB-less adult form 
{AmNystoma) like a salamander. Both forms 



A, Axolotl ; B, Amhlyatoma. 


and regarded os different kinds 
wnuals, for some time before Dumeril in 18( 

the gyidfisa Amilystoma, Marie von CLauvin ai 


othere have confirmed the discoveiy. The fact is 
that the axolotl is a lai val foim, winch may reinain 
permanently a larva, and may even leprodiice with- 
out patting on adult charactere This plieiioiiienon 
of letaining juvenile characters is known iii a num- 
ber of ampiiibians, and is called neoteny. Some 
stimulus seems to be lacking, without which the 
development cannot be completed. It lias been 
suggested that a dimiimtion of the water-supply, 
an inciease of temperature, and certain nutritive 
conditions bring on the metamorphosis, but the 
subject demands fui tber investigation. Both forms 
may be collected fiom the same lake. The axolotl 
IS plump and slioit-legged, from 8 to 10 inches in 
length, of a dark colour with spots, and with the 
common amphibian character of slightly changing 
Its colour (see Chromatophores). ItbeaistWe 
featheiy gills on each side of its neck. Itia esteemed 
a delicacy in Mexico. See Amblystoma. 

Axnni« once capital of an Ethiopian kingdom, is 
now in the modem Abyssinian province of Tigr6, 
and lies mainly in rniufl. Pop. 5000. The former 
greatness of the city is testified by yet remaining 
structures cut in ponite, of which the most notable 
are a church, broken colnmns, and a great obelisk. 
Some of the ruins bear mscriptiona, from which it 
appears that the Axnmite empire extended over 
Aoys^ia, and even over Yemen and Saba in 
Arabia, possessed the command of the Red 
Sea. This countiy xvaa the farthest point south- 
WMd that Greek civilisation reached. Under King 
Aizan es (4th century), Christianiiy was introduced 
into the country by the two apostles Fivimentina 
and AEdesins ( see Frumentius). The new doctrine 
soon spread over the whole country; Frumentius waa 
made the first Bishop of Axum, and the Axnmite 
form of the language became the ecclesiasticaJ 
language of Ahyssinia. The Axumite empire 
formed the outermost bulwark of Christionflyj 
and, ^ such, in its interference in behalf of tne 
Christians m Arabia, it became the natural antag- 
onist of Mohammedanism. The contests in whichit 
soon became involved with that power caused its f aJL 
Ayacn'cho, foi-merly Hnamanga or Guamanga, 
a town in the Peruvian department of the same 
n^e, 200 miles ESE. of Lima, Founded by 
PizaiTo in 1539, it is now a handsome and thriving 
towuL Here, on the 9th December 1824, the com- 
I bmed forces of Peru and Colombia— the latter then 
1 comprising Ecuador, New Granada, and Vene- 
zuela — totally defeated the last ^anrsh army that 
ever set foot on the continent. Pop. 20,000.— The 
department of Ayacueho has an area of 18,000 
HQ. m., and a population of 320,000. It consists of 
elevated plsiins and deep valleys ; agricnlture and 
bee-keeping are the chim industries. 

Ayala, Pedro L6pez de [El Vtejo), was horn 
at Marcia in 1332, of one of the first Castilian 
families. A brave soldier and able statesman, he 
filled some of the leading offices under several kmgs 
of Castile, and died iu 1^7. But i^ala’s truest 
title to fame is his Crdnicas de los Meyes de Cas- 
(best ed. 1780), which contains the history of 
Castile from the middle to the end of the 14th 
century. His Rimetdo de Palado, begun during 
his captivity in England ( 1367 ), is a didactic and 
satirical poem of some valua — Adelardo L6pez 
DE Ayala (1829-79) was likewise a statesman, 
and a dramatist and lyrical poet of high merit. 

Ajamon'te, a fortified town of Andalusia. 
Spain, on the left bank of the Gnadiana, and near 
Its month Fishing, boat-building, and silk-weaving 
are earned on. Pop. 13,000. ® 

Ay&suluk) a village on the site of the ancient 
Ephesns (q.v.). 

Ayc-aye [Chenromys Tnadc^ascesriensis), a rare 
and ahernmt member of the Lmnur family (q.v.X 
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It inhabits the woods of Madagascar, and was first 
noted in 1780 hy Sonnerat, who was said to have 
given it the name Aye-aye in reference to the 
astonished exclamation of some natives when they 
saw the first specimen of the cnrions creature 



Aye-aye (from Gwen). 


caught hy a European. But more probably the 
name is onomatopoetic, derived from the cry of the 
animal, Hai-ha^ ( Ht-ki ). It was for long a puzzle 
to z(Mlogists ; Buflon placed it beside squnrela, and 
Cuvier was also inclined to regard it as a rodent 
It was carefully described by Owen in the Trans- 
actions of the Zoological Society, 1860, and since 
the publication of this beautiful and exhaustive 
memoir, there has been no doubt as to the position 
of the aye-aye as an aberrant lemur. 

It is about the size of a cat, with thick, dark hair; 
long, bushy, flexible tail ; large naked ears, quick to 
det^t the faintest sound ; big, well-protected eyes, 
suited for its exclusively nocturnal and arbor^ 



Head and Fore-feet of Aye-aye on larger scale. 

(From Owen.) 

labours; rodent-like front teeth, with which it 
gnaws the branches in search of boring insects ; and 
above all, a peculiar, spidery, hai^ hand, with an 
extremely lender, almost wire-like, third, finger, 
which looks as if it were paralysed, but is used in 
detecting and picking out the favourite wood gml^. 
Other characters of the unique hand will he seen 
in the figure. Its zoological position may be stated 
as that of a divergent offehoot from a primitiTe 
and ^ generalised lemur type with many rodent 
affinities It sleeps all day, wrapped in its bushy 
tail, and often within a nest in a tree-cleft ; it is 


ve^ active at night, creeping along the branchee 
AiVith plaintive grunts, holding firm by its hinei-feet 
tapping and probing with its fingers every here 
th^ when its q^nick ear detects the pi^eaee 
of grubs. It also reeds on fruits, bamboo-pith 
sugar-cane ]uice, and the like, and uses its long 
togers verj' dexterously for drinking purposes. 
The natives of Madagascar regard this curioua 
animal with superstitious reverence ; and its 
peculiar structure and habits make it one of the 
most interesting of mammals. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (‘Remorse of Con- 
science’), famous in Middle English literature, 
was^ a translation in 1340 by Dan Michel, a monk 
of St Augustine’s, Canterbuiy, of Le Suinnie ties 
Vices et des Vertiis, written in 1279 for Philip III. 
of France by Frere Lorens. 

Ajeshsdk (also Ays/ta orAts/m), the favourite 
but_ childless wife of Mohammed, who accom- 
pMied liim in his campaigns, was the daughter 
of Abu-Bekr, bom at Medina about 610 A.D. 
When Mohammed had died in her arms (632), she 
succMsfiilly exercised her influence to prevent Ali, 
the Piophet’s son-in-law, from liecoming khalif, and 
secured the succession for her father, Abu-Bekr. 
Again on Othman’s death she headed a force to 
resist the accession of Ali, but the troops under her 
were in 656 defeated by Ali, and she was taken 
prisoner. She died at Medina (677 A.D.), highly 
TCuerated by all trae Mussulmans, and named the 
Prophetess and the Mother of Pei ic vers. 

Aylesbury, the eluef town of Buckingham- 
shire, in a fertile vale, on a rivulet flowing to the 
Tame, 39 miles NAY. of London. Among its 
buildings are the cruciform parish church, finely 
reatoied by Sir G G. Scott (1849—67), tlie municipal 
buildings (formerly corn exchange and markets; 
1865 ), and the county infirmary ( 1862 ). Indostries 
are engineeiing, printing, making of straw-plait, 
eondenaed milk, and daity-produee,and duck-rearing. 
There is a Borstal Institute for girls. Aylesbury 
WM taken from the Britons the Saxons in 571. 
Till 1885 it formed ■with its Imndred a parliamentary 
borough, with two members. Pop. ( 1931 ) 13,382. 

Aylesford,^ a village of Kent, on the Med- 
way, miles NTV. of Maidstone. Its remarkable 
ancient remains include Kits Coty House (q-v.). 

Aylmer, John, born in 1 521 — the ancestral home 
■was Aylmer Hall, Tilney St Lawrence, Norfolk — 
in 1541 graduated at Cambridge. He became tutor 
to Lady Jane Grey ; in 1553 Archdeacon of Stow ; 
in 1562, of Lincoln, haring lived abroad during the 
Marian peraecation ; and, finally, in 1577 Bishop 
of London. Under the designation of ‘Morrell,’ 
he is described m Spenser’s Shepkeards Calendar 
as the * pronde and anrbitions postonre ’ — a fair 
enough estrmate of one who showed equal rigour 
to Catholics and Puritans, and was always qoarrel- 
some and arbitrary. He died 3d June 1694. 

Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, a 
half -nephew of Heirry III., as English Guardian of 
Scotland, defeated Bruce at Meuiven (1306), but 
lost the battle of Loudon Hill ( 1307 )- He sided 
at first mth, afterwards against, the Lancastrian 
party. As Lieutenant of Scotland he sharerl the 
defeat oitd flight at Bannoekhum. In 1318 a Bur- 
gundian held him to ransom in Germany. He died 
near Pans in 1324, on an embassy. 

Aymestrey Limestone, a well-mark^ hori- 
zon in the Ludlow group of the Upper Silurian. 
It is a somewhat dark-gray concretionary rock, 
consisting of thin beds wltich attain a united thick- 
ness in places of 150 feet. It is well developed 
at Aymestrey, in Herefordshire, near Leoiniiister, 
hut t.hmB on entirely at no great distance from 
that place. One of its most characteristic fossils 
is Pcntameinis knightii, a bracluopod. 
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Aymftn, or Haision, Count of Dordogne, whose 
sons, Alard, Bichard, Guichard, and Benant, 
were the chief heroes of one of the finest 
romances of the Carohngian cycle. The story 
seems to he originally French, and the first known 
Avork in which it is fonnd is the poem, Begnaiit de 
Montauhan, by Huon de ViUeneuve, 'WTittm before 
1200. It occurs in a prose collection of similar 
stories, published at Lyons about 1480, an English 
translation of which, most likely by Gaston him- 
self, was printed about 1489 (rrarinted from unique 
imperfect Althorp copy for Early English Text 
Society, 1884-85), The current German story 
which Tieck worked up, does not appear to be 
from the French original, but rather borrowed from 
a Dutch source. Ariosto’s Roland has secured the 
brothers a more certain immortaUtv in the part 
given to Beuand, the youngest and traditionally 
the bravest of the four. 


Ayr, the county toivn of Ayrsliire, at the mouth 
of the river Ayr, about 30 miles SS\V of Glasgow. 
It is a clean and handsome toirii, the principal 
streets well built; while to the south, towards 
the racecourse, many elegant villas have sprung up 
of recent years. The Town's Buildings, with a spire 
226 feet nigh, w’ere erected in 18SS, and rebuilt 
in 1901—2. The so-called ‘Wallace Toiver’ is a 
Gotluc edifice of 1S34, 113 feet high. The County 
Buildings were modelled after the temple of Isis m 
Borne. The Academy, representing a school extant 
in 1233, was reconstituted in 1794-98 ; a new build- 
ing was erected in 1880. Five bridges span the 
river, and connect Ayr proper with Neivton-upon- 
Ayr and 'Wallacetown, two of them being the 
famoos ‘ Tiva Brigs ’ of Burns. Of these the naiTOAV 
four-arched ‘ Auld Brig ’ ( 15th century ) was re- 
stored in 1907-10, and the ‘New Brig ’‘(1788) was 
rebuilt in 1 879. Thei e are bronze statues of Genei al 
Neill, the Earl of Eghnton, and Bot)ert Bums ( 1891 ). 
In the 12th-centuiy chmch of St John was held 
Kobert Bmce a pailianient of 1316. It ivas tuni^ 
into a fort by Cromwell, and the lower part of its 
tower, long a villa, was acquired in 1913 by the Mar- 
quis of Bute to save it from the speculative huildei. 
The Caxnegie Fi ee Library was opened in 1893. The 
harbour, formed by the river, is protected by pieiE 
and a breakwater ; improTements on it, including 
a wet dock and slip dock, have been carried out 
since 1874. The chief export is coal from the Ayr- 
shire collienea A considerable quantity of grain 
and timber is imported ; and there are manufactures 
of lace and woollen fobrics, caipets, large saw-mills, 
&c. A splendid new water-supply, drawn from 
Loch Finlas, 16 miles distant, was introduced in 
1887. At an early date Ayr was a commercial and 
^itaiy place of some importance. William the 
Y®““ade it a royal bniT^ about 1200. During 
the Wm of Independence, it formed a regular centre 
of mihtary operations, and in 1297, while in pos- 
session of an English garrison, it waa the scene 
(according to Bhnd Harry) of the homing by 
W^e of the ‘Bams of Ayr.’ The principM 
objects of interest neao: Ayr are connected with the 
memory of Robert Bums (see Allowat). Ayr 
uuit^with ArdroMon, Irvine, Prestwick, Saltcoats, 
and Troon in sending a member to parliament. The 
municipal burgh was in 1873 rendered conteriiiinous 
PaJ'iiamentary, so as to take in Newton 
Md WMlacetoAvn, and was again extended in 1885. 

municipal burgh (1841) 15,749; (1881) 
29,821 ; (1901) 28,697 ; (1911) 32,986 ; (1931) 36,784, 

. Jacob, next to Hans Sachs the most 

important (German dramatic writer 
<*®^.Jft\ceiitury. His hiatoiy is involved in 
ooeeunw ; but it is known that he was a citizen of 
JNu^beag in 1694, and a procurator in the courts 
•of laiv. His rhyming chronicle of the town of 


Bamberg was edited by I. Heller in 1838. It ivaa 
not till after his death, in 1605, that a collected 
edition of his dramatic pieces ivas published uudei 
the title Opus thtatncimx, consisting of sixty-six 
tiagedies, comedies, and carnival plays (Nuieni. 
1618). He took his subjects from history, legend, 
aud novels ; some pieces are baaed on English 

S lays. Ayrer has the same garmlous hreadtn of 
iaiogne os Hans Saclis, but is inferior to liim in 
wit and humour. See the edition by Keller ( 5 vols. 
1865) and the selection by Tittraann (1868). 

Ayrshire, a laige maritime county in the 
SW of Scotland, Avaslied on the W. by the Filth 
of Clyde and the North Channel. Its greatest 
length is 78 miles ; its greatest breadth, 28 ; and 
its aiea is 1132 sq. m , or 724,523 acres, it being 
seventh in size of the Scottish counties. The 

g eneral aspect of the county is undulating aud 
illy, the land attaining no great elevation, except 
a small portion in the noim, and some cousidei- 
able tracts in the south and south-east, whicli 
are mountainous. None of the eminences exceed 
2562 feet, which is the height of Kirrieioch Hill 
Loch Boon (5fxf mile) is much the largest of 
several fresh -water lakes; whilst the chief rivers 
—only 20 to 38 miles long — are the .^r, with its 
tributaiy the Lugar, and the ‘ bonny ’ Boon, which 
flow across the centre of the county ; the Gamock 
and Irvine in the north ; and the Girvan and Stin- 
char in the south. To Ayrshire belong, too, the 
first 16 miles of the Nith, Avhicli passes out into 
Dumfriesshire. To the south of the Girvan the 
rocks are chiefly Silurian ; to the north of it are 
patches of Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous 
strata, with both of which igneous rocks aie 
commonly associat^. Ayrshire is rich in valu- 
able minerals, e^ecially coal, ironstone, limestone, 
and freestone. The other minerals have long been 
wrought, but it was from 1850 that the iron trade 
rose to gi’eat importance. Clays are also valu- 
able. On the banks of the Ayr is found an ex- 
cellent species of whetstone, called Water-of-Ayi- 
Stone. The climate of Ayisliire is mild and 
healthy. The soil along the coast is light and 
sandy, interspersed udth deep loam; and this 
distnct sends yearly to various markets vast quan- 
! titles of early potatoes. On the east side are ex- 
tensive mosses and moorlands. The thiee ancient 
diidsions of the county are — CaiTick, south of the 
Boon, mostly wild and hilly ; Kyle, between the 
Boon and the Iivine, containing much rich level 
land, though toivards the coast the boU is lighter 
and less productive ; aud Cunninghame, compiisiug 
all the countiy north of the Irvine, mostly fertile. 
Agriculture tiU 1800 was very backward ; but since 
then extraoi dinary progress has been made in 
diaining, improved rotation, and road -making; 
while the condition of the cottars has been much 
improved. There is a great trade in early potatoes, 
and carrots and mangolds are much grovm. The 
percentage of cultivated area is high. Tlie farms 
are generally small. Bairy-husbandry is carried 
to high perfection in Ayrshire, the breed of milch- 
cows, of which it rears a_ gi'eater number than any 
other Scottish county, being noted as the finest in 
the kingdom for the quantity and quality of their 
milk. The Dunlop cheese, so called from the 
parish of that name, was almost as celebrated as 
Stilton, but since 1865 has been almost superseded 
by that made on the Cheddar process. The breed 
of horses is also excellent. Manufactures, especially 
woollen and cotton, are carried on to an important 
extent. There a.re extensive cotton-works at Cat- 
^^Imavnock, iron-foundries, carpet and 
tweed factories ; dynamite and chemical works neat 
baltcoats and Irvine; and at Galston and New- 
milns much lace is manufactured. Of the minor 
manufactures, the most characteristic is that of 
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ornamental ■woodwork, often bearing tartan designs, 
■which is extensively carried on at Mauchline Iron- 
works exist at Muiiikirk, Kilwinning, Kilbimie, ; 
Ardeer, and Daliiiellington. Ayr and Maybole 
mamifactnre shoes and agiienltural implements; 
at Aideer are laige explosive ■works. There 
are valuable fisheries on the coast, with head- 
quarters at Ballantiae. Troon, Aidros.san, and 
Ayr are thriving ports Pop. ( 1801 ) 84,207 ; ( 18S1 ) 

217,504 ; ( 1911) 268,337 ; (1931 ) 285,182. Ayrshire 
and Bute return three niembera to parliament The i 
chief towns, besides Ayr, are Kilmainock, Gir- 
van, Maybole, Dalrj’, Kil-winning, Beith, Irvine, 
Stewarton, Old Cumnock, Ardrossan, Saltcoats, | 
Troon, Mauchline, Galaton, Ne'wmilns, Kilbirnie, 
and Largs. Of antiquities, the most interesting are 
the ruins of Crossragnel and Kilwinning Abhevs; 
of ‘Alloway’s haunted kirk,’ with the ‘auld clay 
biggin,’ Bnms’s birthplace, hard by; and of the 
castles of Tumberry (the family seat of Robert 
the Bruce), Dunnre, Loch Doon, Dean, Dnndonald, 
&c. Ayrshire was inhabited in the time of Agricola 
by the Damnotdi, ■with whom ivere afterwards mixed 
the Scots from the opposite coast of Kintyre. It 
contains the battlefields of Largs and Loudon Hill ; 
and during the religions persecutions of the Stuaita, 
it was a stronghold of the Covenonteis. See James 
Paterson’s Harfoj-y of Ayrshire (1847-52). 

Ayseni a Chilean territory formed in 19*;^ out 
of parts of Uanquihue (abolished), Ma gr AllaTipg ^ 
and ChiloS, iuclnding the southern Chonos islands. 
Capital, Puerto Ayaen, at the mouth of the Aysen. 

Ayton, Sir Robert, Scottish poet, was bom at 
Kiualdie, Fife, m 1570, and entering St Leonard s 
College, St Andrews, in 1584, took hia M.A 
degree in 1588. For purposes of study he next 
visited Prance, whence he addressed, in 1603, an 
elegant Latin panegyric to King James, on life 
accession to the throne of Englamd. This poem 
was the making of Ayton’s fortune, for we find 
hiin appointed, successively, a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, private secrelaiy to the queen, and 
master of requests — ^posts all continued to him in 
the foUo^wing reign. He was knighted in 1612, and 
employed to convey copies of King James’s ApoZoyy 
for the Oath of Allegiance to the German courts. 
Ayton was on terms of familiarity 'with all the 
poets, wits, and philosophers of his time — among 
others, Hobbes and Ben Jouson. He was himself a 
poet of considerable merit; but, unfortunately, a large 
number of his efiusious being complimentary verses 
to his friends, are characterised by conceit and extra- 
vagant flattery. He was one of the first Scotsmen 
who wrote in ‘southroun’ English with any degree 
of elegance and purity. ‘ I do confess thou 'rt smootli 
and fail,’ and the prototype of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
have been ascribed to him, but on scant authority. 
He died at AVhitehaU PalMe, Fehruaiy* 1638. 

Aytoim« William Edmonstoune, bom in 
Edinburgh, 21st June 1813, was educated at the 
Academy and the university, and for some months 
studied German at Aschanenburg. In 1835 he 
became, like hfe father, a Writer to the Signet, and 
in 1840 was called •to the Scottish bar. To his 
mother he owed his love of ballad -lore and Jacob- 
itism, and, taJdng early to literary work, he 
entered in 1836 on his lifelong connection with 
Bla£kwoo(^s ; in 1845 was appointed professor of 
Rhetoric and BeUes-Lettr^ m Edinburgh Uni- i 
versity, and in five years increased the ni^her j 
of hia hearers fivefolA In 1^9 he married a 
daughter of Professor Wilson ; in 1852 was made 
shenff of Orkney ; and next year received from 
Oxford the honorary degree of D.C.L. His 
first two published works — Poland, Homer, and 
Other Poems (1832), and The Life and Times of 
Richard I. (IMD), were succeeded in 1848 by La^ 
40 


of the Scottish Cavahcts. uliich e’^tahlished iiis 
reputation as a poet of the ^cIloo! r.t .Sir Walter 
Scott, and baa run through many editious. The 
£on Gaultier Ballads, a series of excellent parodies 
(1855), -were produced conjointly uith Tijeodore 
Martin, as also were Poems and Ballads of GoetKo 
(1858). Other v/orks by him uere Firniihan, a 
Spasmodic Tragedy (1854 j, which is almost too 
good for a parody ; Bothtcell, a long nairative 
poem in the measure and manner of Scott ; an 
edition^ of the Scottish Ballads (2 vols. 1S3S); 
and Norman Sinclair ( 1S61 ), a =eini - autobio- 
graphical novel. Aytonn v.as succe'^ful in quite 
opMsite bi-anches of literature — at ouee a? a poet 
and humorist. His poems exhibit a ballad-like 
simplicity, and a fiery How of narration ; ^yhile 
his tales possess a certain robust humour and 
farcical abandonment. Hfe poetical po'uers appear 
in their greatest perfection in the Zoy*- of the Scot- 
tish Cavaliers; the special merits of Iris humour 
in The GlenmutchJdn Maihcay and Hac I hecaiiic a 
Yeoman. As a critic, he took np the knout of 
‘Christopher North,’ which he wielded -with no 
little force and dexteritj'. He died at Blaetiills, 
near Elgin, 4th August 1865. See his Life by Sir T. 
Martin ( 1S67), and a book by Miss R Masson ‘ 1899). 

AynDtamiento fe the name given in Spain to 
the cotmcils or governing bodies of towm Sprang 
from the institutions ot the Romans, and firmly 
established during the long stmggles with the 
Moors, the ayuntannentos acquired great influence 
and politicarpower, the nobility Tieing admitted to 
them without their class privile^CK. Although 
this importance wa-? gradually impaired, and under 
the Bourbons the last shadow of mraiicLpal free- 
dom was lost, the remembrance of it continued to 
be cherished by the people. Accordmgly, the 
cortes, in IS 12, adopted the leading features of the 
former system. On the return of Ferdinand VII., 
the ayuntamientos were abolfehed; restored in 
1823; after the invasion by France, once more set 
aside; and again restored* in 1837. The aynnta- 
miento, -with the alcalde as president, was appoint-ed 
by the free choice of the people. The government 
could pro'visionally annul its acts, but must after- 
wards procure the ratification of the curtes The 
ayuntamientos were empowered to make up the 
liris of electors and jurors, to organise the national 
guards, to command the police within their own 
bounds, to direct the apportionment and raising of 
taxes, and to manage the funds of the commune. 
Subsequently they have been more than once modi- 
fied, not ■without opposition, especially after the 
events of 1843. The municipal law of 1870 de- 
prived them of all poUtieal anthority, and regulated 
them as administrative bodies, subject in certain 
respects to the authorities of the provinces, the law 
courts, and the cortes 

1 Ayntlila {.Ayudhya), the ancient capital of 
' Siam, and now of a circle of the same name, stands 
on the Menam, 50 miles N. of Bangkok. Founded 
j in 1350, it was the capital until 1767, when it was 
sacked and half destroyed by the Burmese. In 
the 16th century it was three leagues iu cireum- 
feienee, and was till about 1850 the second city of 
the kingdom. It is mainly built on piles over the 
water. Some magnificent buildings still remain, 
crumbling into nuns; notable amongst them are 
Buddhist temples, especially the ‘ (^Iden Mount,’ 
400 feet high. There is an archceological museum. 
Pop. 50,0^ 

Aza.'iea 9 an old genus of the heath family (Eri- 
cacem), formerly diatingufehed from Rhododendron 
(q.v.) chiefly by the flowers having flve stameus 
instead of ten. Most azaleas also differ from the 
rhododendrons in having the leaves thin and decid- 
uous instead of evergreen. Perfectly intenuediate 
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forms have now "been discovered, and "by classifiers 
tLetwogeneraare therefore united under Rhododen- 
dron; the distinction, however, remains one of prac- 
tical convenience. One of the species beat deserv- 
ing of notice is B.Jlavum, a shmb from 3 to 5 feet 
high, a native of Asia Minor, with lanceolate shin- 
ing leaves and umbellate yellow flowers, which are 
externally covered with glutinous hairy glands, and 
are very "fragrant. It may he regarded as, like 
many of the other Ericacese ( heaths, &c. ), a social 
plant ; and its golden flowers give CTeat hiilhancy 
to the landscape in many parts of the Crimea, the 
Bonth-east of Poland, the Caucasna, &c. It coveis 
many mountain slopes, hut does not ascend to 
m^at elevations, giving place to the more alpine 
rhododendron poidicum. It is common in gardens 
and shrubberies in Britain, and varies "ttuth orange, 
red, and almost white flowers The whole plant 
is narcotic and poisonons, and the honey collected 
"by bees from its flowers, which greatly abound in 
honey, is said to cause stupefaction and delirium, 
as happened to Xenophon’s soldiers in their famous 
retreat in Asia — North America abounds in azaleas 
as well as in rhododendrons, and some of the species 
have been long cultivated m Britain, particularly 
B. midijlorum and E. viseosuvi, which, with iZ. 



Flowering branch of Azalea (JJ. ledijolium). 


flavumt have become the parents of many hyhiids. 
Both have nearly white flowers, very Mautiful, 
and of delicious fiagrance. jfi. viscosum has the 
flowera covered with glutinous hairs like B.fiavum ; 
but the flowers of B. nudifloruin are nearly destitute 
of them. Both species abound from Canada to the 
Bouthein parts of the United States. They are 
taller shrubs than B. Jlavum, Upon account of 
its sweet smell B. nud%fiQneni is ceiled in America 
tlie_ Upnght Honeysuckle. B, caUnd%daceum, a 
native of the southeni parts of the United States, 
is^desciabed as fiei^uently clothing the mountains 
with a robe of living scarlet.— India and China 
produce several species of azalea, of which one of 
the finest is B. indicum, well known in Britain as 
a gr^nhonse shrnh. Its leaves are peiwistent, and 
im flowers^ exhibit great brilliancy of colours. 

hybrids exist between the more hardy species 
Md Another extremely beautiful species is 
B. an evergreen, which has been intro- 

duced into Britain fi-om China, and is said to he 
qnite hardy. 

A diminutive, procnm^nt, evergreen ericaceous 
plant, a native of arctic and alpine regions in 
ntOFope and North America, plentiful on high 
monnta^ in Scotland, was long known as Azalea 
jwacutnoens, but is now called Loiselcuria pro- 
cwnoens. flowers are small, solitary, and rose- 
ramured. The whole habit of the plant widely 
differs frmn that of the ordinary azalea. 


Azamgarb* or Azimgueh (‘Azim’s fort’), a 
town of India, in the United Provinces. The town 
is situated on the river Tons, 52 miles N. by E. of 
Benares. It w'as founded in 1665 by Azam Khan, 
a large landholder in the neighbourhood. The 
Europeans here were compelled to flee during the 
Mutiny of 1857 ; the native infantry murdered 
their officers, and carried off the treasure to Fyza- 
had. Pop of toivn, 16,000, of whom about half 
are Hinnns, the rest Mohammedans.— The dis- 
trict of Azamgarh in the Benares divirion, is low 
and remarkabfy level. The soil is fertile, except- 
ing that tracts, amounting to more than a quarter 
of the whole, are irreclaimahly barren, from being 
impregnated with soda, nitre, and other saline 
substances. Magnificent crops of rice, sugar-cane, 
and indigo are produced. Sugar, molasses, indigo, 
opium, and coarse cloths are the chief exports 
the Gogra Biver forming the principal liighway for 
trade. Area of district, 2147 sq. m. ; pop. 1,500,000 
In religion they are mostly Hindus. 

Azara« a Mexican and South American genus 
of shnibs of the Flaconrtiacese. One atipme is 
often so great as to look like a second leaf. 

a name occurring in Leviticus xvi. , in 
the account of the rites of the Day of Atonement, 
explained by some as the ‘scapegoat’ which was 
lea out into the wUdemess laaen with the sins of 
the people ; by others, with much greater likeli- 
hood, as a designation of the being to whom the 
goat was sent— ^atan, according to Hengstenherg, 
or a demon of the pre-Mosaic religion, according 
to Ewald. 

Azeglio, MAssmo Taparelu, Marchese d’, 
famons as an artist, a publicist, a romance- writer, 
and a statesman, was the descendant of an ancient> 
and noble family of Piedmont. He was horn in 1798 
at Turin, where his father held a high military posi- 
tion. In Ms fifteenth year, he followed his father 
to Rome, where he had been appointed ambassador, 
and there became passionately devoted to the fine- 
arts ; hnt had to accept an appointment in a Pied- 
montese cavalry regiment. Here he devoted his 
leisure with such intensity to scientific pursuits, 
that he brought on an illness wMci forced him to 
quit the service. After some difficulty, he got his- 
father’s permission to devote himself entirely to 
painting. A year had hard^ elapsed ere Azegho 
nad made himself a name in Rome as a landscape- 
painter. On the death of his father in 1830, m 
went to Milan, and made the friendsMp of Ales- 
sandro Manzoni, whose daughter he married. He 
now began to make Mmself favourably known also 
in literature, his novels, Ettore Fteramosco (1833) 
and Nicold dd Lapi (1^1), having done much to- 
fan the national spirit of tifie Italians. The polit- 
ical aflairs of Italy soon occupied him exclusively; 
he traversed the provinces, cities, and villages, 
seekmg to stir up the spirit of pataiotism, and to 
conciliate the umi^py party divisions, and was 
everywhere receiveu with rejoicing and acclama- 
tion. Azeglio never helonged to a secret political 
society, hut opposed conspiracies as mischievous, 
and e^orted the impatient to moderation. While 
in Elorence, he wrote his famous piece, Degli vltimi 
easi di Bomagna, in which he lashed the miserahle 
papal govemment, denounced the vain attempts at 
insurrection, and proved to the Italian princes the 
necessity of a national policy. After me eleOtiou 
of Rns EX. as pope, he returned to Rome, and to 
his influence were ascribed the reforms witli wMch 
Pins began his govemment. "When Charles Albert, 
after the rising of Lombardy, crossed the Ticino, 
Azeglio left Rome with the papal troops destined 
to^ support the Italian contest. In the battle of 
Vicenza, where he commanded a legion, he was 
severely wounded. Scarcely was he recovered^ 
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when with his pen he courageously opposed tbe 
republican party, now intoxicated uith victory 
On the opening of the Saidinian parliament, he 
was chosen a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
After the unfortunate event of tbe battle of Novara, 
the young king, Vietoi -Emmanuel II., appointed 
him (1849 ) president of the cabinet, and his influ- 
ence in thi-5 high position was most beneficial. At 
the close of the v."ar m 1859, Azeglio was for a 
time military commissioner extraoidinary for the 
Roman States On iiis retirement lie issued a 
proclamation to the people, which greatly tended 
to strengthen then resolution by its noble, yet tem- 
perate, advice. He died. 16th January’' 1866. He 
wrote maiiv works, mainly on public questions, 
and Ins political coiTe.spondence and on antobio* 
graphical work, Imtei Ricordi, av ere published after 
his death. See the Liv’es by Pavesio (1871) and 
Bianclii (1SS4); and Bolton Ring's History of 
Italian Unity {\2QQ). 

Azerbaijan', a Tatar republic of the Cancasns, 
answering roughly to the tormer Russian govem- 
meuts of Baku aud Elizabetpol, is bounded by the 
Caspian, Daghestan, Geor^a, Armenia, and the 
Persian province of Azerbaijan, The main axis of 
the Caucasus (reaching 14,7(i0 feet in Bazardyuz) 
crosses the north of the republic, and runs out into 
the Caspian as the ^uiusula of Apsheron, on Avhich 
stands the capital, Baku, centre of the petroleum- 
field. The lower part of the Kiir basin above, and 
partly below, tbe Aras (which for some distance is 
the Peisian boundary) forms the gieatei part of 
Azerbaijan, and is made up of mountain and plateau 
in the west, steppe in the east, the latter dry, but 
exceedingly fertile under inigation. The plain of 
Kuba lies north of the Caucasus ; and a stretch of 

S roduotive coast-land mns southwards from the 
Lur’s month. From Baku run a railway and a 
pipe-line to Batum, a luilway to Derbend and other 
ports of Russia, and oue to Djulfa connecting with 
the Tiflis- Tabriz line and so AvitU Envan. Besides 
petroleum, Azerbaijan produces copper, iron, lead, 
and cobalt. Cattle are loised. Cotton, vines, mul- 
berry-trees, aud rice and other cereals are grown. 
Theie is much forest; and the fisheries are valu- 
able. The chief manufactures are petroleum, silk, 
copper, and carpets. Area 33,190 sq. m. ; the pop. 
is rather moi e than 2^ million, mostly Mohammedan 
Tatars, Aiith some Armenians, Georgians, Kurds, 
Russians, Germans, and others. 

Azerbaijan Avas ceded by Persia to Russia in 
1813 At the revolntiou of 1917 it became part 
of tlie Transcaucasian republic, whose components 
(Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia) became sepa- 
rate republics in 1918. Fighting betAveen Azer- 
baijanis and Armenians followed. British troops, 
campaigning against the Turks, occupied Baxu 
at various periods in 1918-19, Avhile 1920 was 
marked by the establishment of a Soviet govern- 
ment in Azerbaijan, a treaty with Russia, and 
fighting between Azerbaijanis and Ai nienians. In 
1922 the Soviet governments of Azeibai jan, Georgia, 
and Armenia establlBlied tbe Transcaucasian 
Federation whicli became in December 1922 one 
of the original constituent members of tlie Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Azerbaijan includes i 
the outljdng republic of Nakbitchevan and the 
antonoinous territory of Nagomi Karabach. 

AzerbSijan'9 or Adebbauan, tbe ancient 
Media Atropatene, is tbe uortli-westem province 
of Persia, adjoining the republic of Azerbaijan. 
It has an area of about 41,200 sq. m., and a pop. 
of 2,000,000. The surface of Azerbaijan is vei-y 
monntainoua, many of the ranges rising from 
7000 to 9000 feet in height. The peak of Savalan 
(an extinct volcano), near Ardebil, reaches an 
elevation of over 16,700 feet. Mount Aral at rises 


on the uoith-Avest bolder. The chief riveis are the 
Aras or .lra.tes, the Kara Su, and the Kizil-Uzei:. 
The salt lake Unuia { v.), or Urnimaii, the largest 
in Persia, is situated in the west of the province 
The climate of Azerbaijan is not unheakhy, but 
it IS subject to rapid exti ernes of heat and cold. 
In the monntaiuous districts the liail-stomis are 
occasionally -^o violent as to kill cattle. The 
principal products are rice, barley, wheat, maize, 
flax, hemp, cotton, tobacco, honey, and safiron ; 
camels, hoises, cattle, and sheep are reared; 
A'elvet, silks, stufi’, carpets, woollens, and leather 
are the nioat important articles of manuiacture, 
aud a little is done in hardware. Lead, iron, 
copper, sulphur, saltpetre, and salt are found iu 
the province. The capital is Tahnz ; other towns 
being Urmia, Khoi, and Ardebil. Tbe people are 
Tatars, Armenians, Kurds, aud Persians. 

Azhai*, El, a mosqne and Mohammedan univer- 
sity of Cairo ( q.v.). 
jLiHian. See Stoxe Age. 

Aziuigmrh. See Azamgabh. 

Az'imuth of a heavenly body is the angle 
measured along the horizon between tbe north 
or south point, and the point where a circle, 
passing through the zenith and tbe .body, cuts the 
horizon. It ls usual to measure the azimuth west- 
ward from the point most remote from the elevated 
pole, beginning at 0°, and returning to it at 360'. 
Thus, m nortbern latitudes, where the north pde is 
elevated, the azimuth is measnml from the south 
point, so that the east point, for instance, has an 
azimuth of 270' (see Armillary Spherci. Tbe 
ozimutli ciicles aie tbo'-e Avbich extend from zenith 
to nadn, cutting the hoiizon at right angles, or 
those in Avhich all the points have the some azimuth. 
Azinconrt. See Agiscouet. 

Azo Colours. See Dyeikg. 

Azoic (Gr. a-, ‘without,’ zoe, ‘life’), a term 
sometimes applied in geology to the Archean 
crystalline schists (which underlie the oldest fassili- 
ferons strata, and contain no fossils ). See AECHiEAN 
System. 

Azolla. See Watek-ferks. 

Azorclla* or Bals.vm; Bog, a xerophytic genus 
of UrabeUiferae, forming rosettes and cusliions 
similar to Raoulla (see Vegetable Sheep) on 
the Andes, in southern South America and the 
Falkland Islands. See Tieeka del FleciO. 

Azo'res, or Western Islands, a Portuguese 
archipelago in the .\tlantic, between 36^ 55' and 
39” 55' N. lat., and between 25”' lO' and 31° 16' W. 
long. Stretching over a distance of 400 miles, 
the nine islands are divided into three distinct 
"Tonps— Sta Maria and S5o Miguel in the SE- ; 
Terceiia, Sao Jorge, Pico, Graciosa, and Faval in 
the middle; and Flores and Corvo in the NW. Of 
these, Flores lies 1176 miles W. of Cape da Roca 
in Portugal, 1484 SW. of Falmouth, and 1708 ESR 
j of Halifax. In 1431-53 the Azores were taken 
possession of hy the Portuguese. They were at 
that time uniniiabited ; but tliat they had been 
visited by the Caithogimans is proved hy Punic 
coins found on Corvo. They seem to have been 
known to the Arabian geographer Edrisi in the 
12th century ; and tliey are marked distinctly on a 
map of 1351. The Portuguese colonists called the 
whole group Azores, from of or or azoi', a hawk; 
and they named two individual islands Corvo Md 
Sao Jorge, from Corvi Marini and San Zorze, wliich, 
according to a map of 1375, had been previously 
seen in the western ocean. In 1466 Alfonso V. 
made a life-grant of the island of Fayal to bis 
aunt, the Duchess of Burgundy. See Gbenyille 
(Sib Richabd). . - c 

The islands (nine in number, apart from msigruh- 
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cant xoclis), are popolai as a wiuter-Tesort on 
account of their moist bat equable climate. 
Total area of the group 922 aq. lu. ; pop (1930) 
253,596. The area and the maximum altitude of 
the difTereut islands are as follows : Sta Maria 
(38 sq.m; 1889 feet); Sio Miguel (299 sq.m.; 
3854 feet); Teiceira (164 sq.m.; 3435 feet); 
Graciosa (24 sq m ) ; Sio Jorge (91 aq. m. ) ; Pico 
(173 sq. m. ; 7613 feet) ; Fayal (69 aq. m. ) ; Flores 
(54 sq.m.; 3087 feet); Corvo (7 sq.m.). The 
chief toivTis are Ponta Delgada, in Sao Miguel 
(18,000), the capital; Angi'a do Heroismo (pop. 
12,000), inTerceira ; Horta, in Fayal (6600) — wliich 
three towns give name respectively to the three 
districts into which the Azoies (a province, not 
a colony, of Portugal, q.v. ) are admiaistratively 
divided. The Azores are of volcanic origin, and 
with the exception of Cor^'o, Flores, and Graciosa, 
are liable to eruptions and ^’iole£lt earthquakes (as 
in 1444, 1591, 1638, 1719, 1841, 1926). Hot mineral 
springs are numerous; and the bat^ of Fiima^m 
Sao Miguel, ai e much resorted to by invalids. The 
coast is generally steep and rugged ; the interior 
abounds m ravmes and mountains. As may be pre- 
sumed from the density of the population, the soil is 
fertile, and the climate healthy. The islands are 
also admirably watered. From 80 to 90 per cent, 
of both fauna and flora are decidedly European ; and 
only of the land mollnscs are 60 per cent, indigenous. 
Pine-apples are the chief article of export, neaides 
tobacco and cigars, wine, brandy, minei’al water, 
beans, tea, maize, fruit, hides, cattle. Fonta Del- 
gada has a good harbour ; Horta has a protected 
roadstead, and is an important cable and wireleas 
station ; both places have well-known meteorologi- 
cal observatories. The Azoi-es are regarded as 
belonging to Euiope. 

See Godmau’a NaturaZ History qf the Azores (1870), 
Walker’s Azores (1886), and Mrs HoundeU’s Visit to the 
Azores (18S9) ; and a guide-book by A. S. Broim (1932). 
Azorin. See MartInez Rmz ( Jose ), 

Azote* a French name for Nitrogen ( q v. ). 
Azotobacter* See Niteogen- fixation’. 
Azo'tiLS. See Ashbod. 

Azot* a seaport of the Don Cossacks country, in. 
the North Caucasian Area, in the south of Hussia, 
on the left hank of the Don, SW. of Eostov, 
and within 6 or 7 miles of the Sea of Azov. The 
chief indnstries are gardening and fishing, and the 
town trades in grain. Pop. (1926) 17,645. Azov 
was built 9 miles from tno site of the ancient 
^eek colony of Tanais, and was conquered by 
Mithradates, 115 B.c. It was successively under 
Sannatians, Huns, Khazars, and 
the Petehenega, and was captured by the Enssian 
pnnce \ ladimir I. in the 10th century. When in 
the 13th century it was taken possession of 1^ the 
Genoese, they altered its name to Tana, fortified it 
by high walls and towers, and it became the com- 
mercial centre for the Indo-Chinese trade. They 
were driven out of it and the town sacked by 
Timur (Tamerlane) in 1392. In 1471 it was taken 
by the Turks, in 1696 by Peter the Great ; and 
to Eussia it was finally ceded in 1774 by the treaty 
of Entchuk-Hainarji. It was bombarded and 
greatly injured by an allied English and French 
squadron in 1855. 

The Sea of Azov, named after the town, is a 
large giuf of the Black Sea, formed by the Crimean 
pemnsula, or rather an inland lake connected with 
the Black Sea by the Strait of Yenikale or Kertch 
(ane. Bosporus Chmmenus), 28 miles long, and 
OMely 4 wide_ at the narrowest. The intricate 
Sivash or Putrid Sea, which is a mere succession of 
swamps, is cut off from the western portion of the 
by the long narrow slip of low sandy 
land called the Peninsula of Arahat. The ancient 
name of the Sea of Azov was Pains Mmot%s or 


‘Maeotic Marsh,’ from the Mseotse dwelling on its 
shores; by the Turks it is called Balik-Dengh^s, 
or ‘ Fish Sea,’ from its abundance of fish, in which 
it is scarcely equalled by any other sheet of water 
of like e.xtent. The water is almost fresh, hut 
varies considerably. The whole sea is shallow', 
from 3 to about 40 feet deep, and it is becoming 
shallower. Measuring 235 by 110 miles, it occupies 
an area of 14,500 sq. m. Its shores are genei ally low 
and sandy, w'lth heie and there a short strip of rocks. 
At its north-east extremity it becomes narrow 
and foi-ms the Gulf of Taganrog. It has three 
porta, Taganrog, Mariupol, and Berdiansk. The 
sea receives several large rivere, the most important 
being the Don, near whose mouth the town of Azov 
is situated A ship-canal across the Isthmus of 
Perekop, projected in 1888, was not constructed. 

Azpeitia* a 'town m the Spanish province of 
GuipiSzcoa, situated in a fine valley on the TJrola, 
18 miles SW. of San Sebastidn. A mile from it is 
the famous convent of Loyola, noiv converted into 
a museum, built somewhat in the form of an eagle 
with outspreading wings by the Eoman aichitect, 
Fontana, in 1683. It compi-ises a towei of the 
Santa Casa, in which St Ignatius of Loyola, the 

S eat founder of the Jesuits, was boni in 1491, 
ere eveiy year in July a great festival is held 
in his honour, to which pilgrims flock from all 
quarters. Pop. about 7000. 

Azrael, also called Eaphael, foinis in Moslem 
mythology, together with Gabriel, Michael, and 
Israfil (or Uriel), the group of four highest angelic 
beings who snnonnd the throne of God. Called 
the ‘Angel of Death,’ it is he w'ho ‘separates 
men’s souls and bodies,’ and ■with his assistants 
either ‘ team them asunder with violence, or draws 
them apart with gentleness ' He is sent by Allah, 
and executes his commissions, having been pro- 
moted to his high office for his faithfulness and 
fearlessness. No unkindly idea is attached to him 
■ in the Moslem mind — he seems rather to have 
been identified with Fate, without any special 
malignant quality inherent in his nature. The 
Jewish rabbins have added to this a^vful figure 
the attributes of an evil genius, and ‘the king of 
terrors,’ the lost enemy of man, in their concep- 
tions has become almost the supreme embodiment 
of eviL See Mohammed. 

Azrek* Bahb el, the Amh name for the Blue 
Nile. See Nile, Abyssinia. 

^ Aztecs* the race dominant in Mexico from the 
time they succeeded to the Toltec culture till 
they were conquered by the Spaniards. For their 
jiistoiy and polity see MEXICO. But though the 
name is usually extended to all the semi- civilised 
tribes of Nahuatlan [Aztlan, ‘heron clan’) stock 
in central and southern Mexico, it properly belongs 
only to a small group of seven rdated clans occu- 
pying the valley of Mexico and the adjoining 
country. Their tradition was that they hod come 
from the north. The principal tribe had its capital 
at Tenpchtitlan, now the city of Mexico, and by 
successive wars of conquest gradually acquired 
dommion over nearly all the tribes of southern 
Mexico, thus founding the empire of Mexico. 
Although possessed of a high degree of culture, 
the Aztecs were notorious for their cruelty and 
the bloody concomitants of their religious rites. 
Some of their descendants, comparatively pure in 
blood and retaining the ancient language, are 
still to he found in the outlying vill^es in the 
country round the city of Mexico, mdividuals 
sald^ to belong to this race, or even to the royal 
family, were repeatedly exhibited in Europe in 
the second half of the 19th century ; and the 
physical peculiarities of th^e specimens, show- 
ing a melancholy degradation of mind, body, and 
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especially of skull formation, has led to a special 
type of idiocy being called the Aztec type. It 
is marked by a low, retreating forehead, a pro- 
jecting, sharp nose, and. a weak, retreating chin; 
the face and head having altogether a strangely 
bird-like look. 

Azn^ capital of a like-named province of the 
Dominican Republic, m the island of Haiti, on the 
Bia River, 60 miles of Santo Domingo, with 
sulphur springs and a population of 20,000. 

Aziiaga, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Badajoz, 54 miles NW. or Cdrdoba, with which it 
is connected by rail ; pop. (1920) 16,577- 

Aziiafy a prm inee in the south-west of Ecuador, 
named from El Azuay, a mountain mass in the 
eastern pordilleia, has an area of 3873 sq.m., and 
215,000 inhabiUnts, mainly Indians. Agriculture 
and cattle-raising are the chief occnpanons. On 
its mountainous slopes the cinchona- tree groi^ 
abundantly. The capitals Cuenca (q.v.). 

Aznlg a cattle centre in the province of Buenos 
Aires, in Argentina, on the nver Aznl and the 
railway to Bahia Blanca ; pop. 58,000. 

Azolejos is one name for the bine glazed tiles 
(Span, azuly ‘azure’) made by the Moslems of 
Persia, Egypt, and Spain for decorating wall 
surfaces. Some patterns were repeated century 
after century, and the Spaniards, who inherited 
the ait of making them from the Moors, modihed j 
the designs and colours so slightly that it is not 
easy to distinguish between a Renaissance and 
an early medieval Spanish tile. The name is 
sometimes extended so as to cover Dutch blue 
tiles. See Tiles, Persia. 

Azmi* a valley, sometimes called ‘the Eden 
of the Pyrenees,’ in the SAV. of the French de- 
partment of Hautes-Pyi’enees, watered by a tribu- 
tary of the Gave de Pau. 

_ Azimiy Domenico Alberto, a distinguished 
juiTst, bora at Sassari, in Sardinia, in 1749. He 
became judge of the Tribunal of Commerce at 
Nice, and in 1795 published a work in which 
he endeavoured to reduce maritime laws to fixed 
principles, and which appeared in French in 1805 
under the title of Brott Maritime cfe FEnrope. 
Napoleon appointed him one of the conunissionerB 
for compiling the new commercial code; and in 
1807 he was appointed president of the Court of 
Appeal at Genoa. He published other minor works 
on vailous blanches of maritime law, and a hook 
on Saidinio. Ultimately he receiv^ a post at 
Cagliari, where he died on the 23d January 1827. 

Aziir£y a French word technically used in 
Heraldiy to signify blue. In engraving arms, it 
is always represented by horizontsJ lines. 

Aznrinej or Blue Roach, of Knowsley, in Lan- 


casliiie, described by Yarrell as a distinct =-pecies, 
Leiicisciis carvkiis, allied to roacli and rudd It 
was distinguished mainly because of its colnur— 
silvery, with a slate -blue t«ick and pale fin’s. 
lchthyologi’it'5 now regaid it simply as a Red Eye 
(q.v.)or Rudd [Scarchmiis or Lamsciis enjikopL- 
thalm ifs). It is a freah-u ater fish, and tiiocgli \ evy 
rare in Britain, !<; not uncommon in some parts of 
the Continent— e.g. in some of the Sui«s lakes.— 
Azuiine is also the name of a llue-black aniline 
dye. 

Azuritc* a name v.liicli U'-ed to be giien to liie 
mineral more commonly called Lazulite to 
which, along with Lapis Lazuli (q.v.) or Azute- 
stone, mineral tuiquoise (see Turquoise], A'c., the 

f meric name Azure Spar is sometimes given, — 
he name aznrite is aUo applied by mmeialogi'-ts 
to an ore of copper, generally known as Blue 
Copper or Chessylite (see Copper), nearly allied to 
Makchite (q.v.), and lemarkable for its beautiful 
azure colour. Sibeiian azurite is cut into slabs and 
used as veneering for tops of tables, mantelpieces, 
and the like. Crystals ot aznrite, found in Arizona, 
are prized os gems, although they are too small to 
have a recognised commeicial value as sncL In 
various parhs of the United States amorphous 
azurite is utilised as a valuable copper ore; it 
may eien be made to serve as a bine pigment. 

JotSTJ-bi term in anatomy for ‘singleness’ as 
used or any structure or part which has no fellow 
on the opposite side of the bodv ; thus the sphenoid, 
some single veins, the thyroid gland, are '^aid to 
he azygous (Gr. azygos, ‘ unu edded ’ ). The azigo^ 
2 ii‘id(€, the muscle of the uvula, was so named 
under the mistaken idea that it was a si^le 
muscle, while it is really a conjoined pair. The 
azygous artery is an artery of the kmee-joint. The 
azygous veins are three veins of the trunk— one 
on the right side and two on the left. 

AzymlteSy a name given reproachfully by 
the (Mhodox Eastern Church to the Western, be- 
cause the Western Roman (kmmuDion insisted that 
in the eucharist unleavened biead (Gr. ‘not/ 
and zy)M, ‘leaven’) should be used, whereas the 
Greelis consecrated only leavened bread (see Host ). 
The use of unleavened bread in the Latin Church 
may he traced to the 9tU century, and finired in 
the long and hitter controversy between East and 
W’est from the 11th centurj- (see Greek Church) ; 
and the authoritative longer catechism prepared 
by Archbishop Philaret (q \.) in 1839 momtains 
the oriental doctrine with unabated energj* os de- 
manded by tlie name or bread, by the holiness of 
the mysteiy, and by the example of Jesus Christ 
and the apostles Armenians and Maronites also 
use azyms or azymes—a term also extended to 
the Jewish unleavened bread (see Passovbr). 



the second letter of onr alpha- 
bet, descends from the second 
letter of the ancient Semitic 
alphabet. The earliest known 
form of this letter (9th century 

B.O.) is Its oiigmal name, 
represented by the Hebrew and 
Syriac hethj and adopted by the 
Greeks as beta, is probably 
identical ■with the Semitic word for ‘ boose ’ ( Assyrian 
bltu, Hebiew buyith, Syriac baithb). It is possible 
that the prehistoric original form of the letter was 
a rode drawing of a bouse, but the oldest known 
form alFords no evidence of this ; the common hypo- 
thesis that the ‘house’ referred to was a tent is 
unlikely, as the inventors of the alphabet weie 
probably not tent-dwellers In the Aramaic variety 
of the Semitic script the letter was opened at the 

top, assuming the form y, whence the ‘square 

Hebrew ’ ^ and the Syriac 

In early^ Greek inscriptions the letter had many 
forma, curiously different from each other h-tiH from 
the Semitic prototype. One of these forms was 

which may perhaps have been evolved from 
the Semitic by turning the toil round to meet the 
stem. When the original right-to-left direction of 

the writing was reversed, this became ^ , which, 

rounded into R , nltimately superseded all the other 
forms. 

The Romans adopted the letter in the form Q, 
and shortened its name beta into be, on the pattern 
of which they formed the names of the other letters 
denoting stopped consonants, ee, de, ge, &c. In 
Roman cnisive the upper loop of the letter was 
omitted, so that its form became h (there was a 
variant d, which is not so easy to account for). 
The derivation of the modern script and printed 
forms of the letter, capital and minuscule, from the 
Roman B, h, is in general too obvious to need 
explanation. The only form that is at first sight 

puzzling is the German script capital This is 

an alteration of an earlier (the origin of which 
is evident), the right-hand loop being opened and 
lowered to facilitate joining with the following 

letter. The minuscnle script ^ is the result of a 
similar process. 

The sound which the letter originally expressed 
in Semitic, and with which it was adopted by the 
Greeks and from them by the Romans, was that of 
onr English b — the bilabial voiced stop. In many 
lan^agea independently, this sound has, in certain 
posiMons, changed into the conesponding spirant — 
Le. into a bilabial v, which sometimes underwent 
further developm^t into the dentilabial u (as in 
vine). Where this sound-change occurred ■without 
producing an alteration in the mode of writing, the 
le^r B or its equivalent necessarily acquired a new 
phoneHc value. Thus in later Hebrew an d Aramaic, 
though not in the other Semitic languages, it is 
sounded as v (bilabial) ■when foUo’wing a vowel, I 


but elsewhere as i. (In ‘pointed’ Hebiew and 
Syriac texts this diversity of pronunciation is in- 
dicated by diacritic marks.) In modem Gieek B is 
pronounced v, and with this power it was adopted 
into the Slavonic alphabet, which has a new letter 

(B6) for h. In late Latin B between vowels was 
pronounced v ; of the modem descendants of Latin, 
Spanish alone retains the Latin symbol ( as in habet'), 
while tlie others write V (Italian avere, Prench 
aimr, Portngnese haver). In the earliest Old 
English the sound v was, after Latin example, 
expi eased by B ; later this was replaced by F. In 
Contmentaf Old Saxon the spirant sound (= 1 ;) was 
distinguished from the stopped sound of the letter 

by using the ‘barred ’ form ^ for the former. In 
Ii-isb the letter had originally both its late-Latin 
values; later Irish, when written in the native 

character, expresses the spiiant sound by ; when 
ordinary Roman letters are nsed, this is represented 
by bh, which is also similarly used in Scottish 
Gaelic. 

In various languages the sound of h has minor 
diversities of articulation that cannot be noticed 
here. It may be mentioned that ‘voiced’ con- 
sonants are nsnally uttered with less force than 
the related ‘voiceless* ones (whence the designa- 
tion ‘ soft ’ applied to i in contradistinction to the 
‘hard’jj), and that in some German dialects the 
diffeience between p and h (which are both voice- 
less) is merely that the latter is ‘ softer.’ 

B, in Music, is the seventh degree of the dia- 
tonic scale of C. In the German notation B is called 
H, while B flat is called simply B. See Music, H. 

Baader, Feahz Xaver von (1765-1841), bom 
at Munich, studied medicine and (in England) 
mining engineering. Hume’s philosophy larred 
■terribfy on nis deep sense of the reality of r elig ion a 
truths. Indeed, he regarded all modem philosophy 
as atheistic in its tendencies, and the ethical 
autonomy of Kant, that man is in himself a rule 
of action, was particularly offensive to him. He 
became superintendent -general of mines, and re- 
tired in 1820. In 1826 he ■was appointed professor 
of Philosophy and Speculative Theology in the new 
university or Munich. His philosopoy draws its 
inspiration from Jacob Boehme (q.v.), and is essen- 
tially a theosophy, of which the notion of God is 
the fundamen^bal idea, the dmne nature its first 
problem. His system is based largely on the neces- 
sary attributes of God. He holds that the true 
ethical end is not obedience to a moral law, hut 
a realisation of the divine life ; and that as man, 
alienated from God, has lost the power to attain 
this, therefore no ethical ■theory wliich disregards 
the facts of sin and redemption can be satisfactoi'y. 

Bcl'al} the principal male deity of the Phoenician 
and Canaanitish nations, as Ashtoreth was the 
principal female deity. The Bel of Babylon and 
Assyria and the Phcemcian Baal both bore the title 
of Bel-Ba'ab, ‘ lord ; ’ and the name probably be- 
longed to many loc^ gods. Baal, the ruler and 
vivifier of nature, became a snn-god; later his 
sovereignty in the moral world also was conceived. 



BAALBEK 

The oldest form of his cultus was a natm-e-worship 
on the tops of mountaans ; thus the Slidianito and 
Amalekitea worshipped him ou Horeb and binai, 
the Moabites on Mount Peor, the Phffinxcians p^- 
ticularly on Carmel, the Canaanites of the mteiioi 
on Sermon. There were no representations of 
Baal, but his presence was sj^mbolised by upught 
conical stones, which in earlier times were erected 
ia the op>eii air, but later in temples, and are sup- 
posed to have had a phallic significance. In con- 
traat to Baal, the genial and fructifying power 
of nature, stood iloloch, the god of the sun in 
hia destructive side, and the personification of 
the sterner side of nature. Later botli conceptions 
were united together in the peraon of Melkart, the 
supreme god of the Phcenicians. Melkart is usually 
supposed to mean ‘ king of the city ’ — ^Le. Tyra 
The Greeks confounded Baal or Melkart with their 
own Herakles, and for the purpose of distinction 
termed him the Tyrian Herakles. From the found^ 
tion of Tyre, he seems to have been the tutelar god 
of that mty, and his worship apparently extended 
thence until it was prevalent in all the towns of 
the PhcBuieian confederation, and was established 
in their remotest colonies, such as ^lalta, Carthage, 
4^ ,0 d Cidis. The worship of Baal bad a poweriul 
fascination for the early Israelites before the idea 
of a pure monotheism had been fully grasped, by 
the popular imagination. 

The word enters into the composition of many 
Senutic names, as Jezebel, Haadmbal, Hannil:al, 
Baalbek. It ia often found in conjunction with 
some epithet, denoting a different deity, or pos- 
sibly the same regarded in another aspect, and j 
AS exercising merely a different function. Thus, 
w'e have Baal-Berith {‘the Covenant Lord’), who 
was specially worshipped by the people of Sliechem; 
Baal- Peor, the Prifiypua of the Moabites and Midmn- 
itea ; and Beelzebub, or Baalzebub ( ‘ the Fly-god ’h 
the idol of the Philistines at Ekrou, where he had 
a temple. — The Celtic deity Beal was often con- 
founded with 1^1 by the earlier mytbologists. 

Baolbeky a. ruined city of Syria, on the 
Damascus- Aleppo railway, 35 miles NNVV. of 
Damascus. The name {‘Ci^ of Baal,’ the Sun- 
god) was by the Greeks translated^ ‘Heliopolis.’ It 
was the most magnificent of Syrian cities, fnU of 
palaces, fountains, and beaatifai monuments. The 
mosbimposing rum istliatof the Great Temple, which 





EuinB of -the Great Temple at Baalbe^ Lebanon 

Bange. (Prom a Photograph by Pntb.) 

was a rectangular buUdma 290 f^t 
having its roof supported by a penst^e of ^ 
Goiin^an columns, 19 at each side, 10 at 
«ach end Of these, six are y.e* st^ding The 
<arcnmference of these columna is 22 feet, and the 
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length of the shaft 55 J ; with pede-stal. capital, and 
entablature, they measure 88 feet in height Tite 
approach to this temple was through a portico 
l40 X 24S feet ), a hexagonal hall (193 > 255 feet 
and a grand quadrangle (411 x 440 feet). Except 
the columns mentioned, little of the great temple, 
or of the buildings in front of it, is left standing, 
but the gronnd is covered with their mins. The 
vast size of the stones used in the Cyclopeftu sub- 
struction or platform (1052 318 feet) L remark- 

able, three of them being more than 60 feet long 
and about 13 feet square South of the great tenjple 
: ia a smaller one, known as the Temple of Bacchus. 

It ia similar in form, having its peristyle and 
the walls of its cella stUl niostlv standing. Its 
dimensions are 22S feet in length bv 124 feet in 
breadth, being thus larger than the Parthenon at 
Athena. Both temples, as well as the surrounding 
gtmetnres, are bniit of limestone, in a richly 
decorated somewhat fantastic Corinthian style. 
Besides these, there stands in the village of Baal- 
bek, at the dfetance of ^ vards from the others, 
a circular building, supported on 6 granite eoltunns 
in mixed Ionic and Cormthian stylA Down to the 
18th century it was used as a Greek church. 

The early histoiy of Baalbek is involv'ed in dark- 
ness ; but it is certain that, from the mcfct distant 
: times, it had been a chief seat of snn-worship, as 
its name impUes. Julius Ciesar made it a Roman 
colony, and under Augustus it was occupied by_a 
Rom^ garrison. Baalbek had an oracle held m 
such bi^ esteem that in the 2d centuiy a.d. it 
was consulted bv the Emperor Trajan prior to liis 
1 entrance on tiie second Partluan camijaign. 

I Antoninus Pius (138-161 A.D.) built the Great 
Temple, which the natives nowadays ascribe to 
Solomon. This temple is said to have contained 
a golden statue of the &un-god, which on cer- 
tain annual festivals the ehiet citizens of Helio- 
polis bore about ou their shoulders. ^Tieii Chris- 
tianity had b^me the dominant religion, the 
Emperor Theodosius the Great built a Christian 
chmch in the great quadrangle. In the wars 
that followed the taking or the cicv by the 
Arabs, who sacked it in T4S .4.D,, the temple 
was turned into a fortress, the works of which 
are vet visible. The citv was completely pillaged 
by Timur Beg in 1400. Both city and temple 
continued to fall more and more mto decay under 
the misery and misrule to which Syria ha s been 
subject ever since. Many of the magnificent 
pillars were overturned by the_ pashas of Dan^cus 
merely tor the sake of the bon with wnieh 
stones were bound together. What the Ara^ 
Tatars, and Turks had spared was destroyed by 
a terrible earthquake in 1759. Alter 1901 the 
German Archteological Institute earned ont ex- 
tensive clearances, and piopped up many hlocM 
; and masses threatening to faU ; the o* ^‘h® 

1 greater buildings are now nineh more fully kn own . 

See R. Wood and Dawkins's liiiina of Saalhec {l7o7 ) ; 
Renan’s Mismu de Ph^, licit {13t*4) ; Friuberger s 
polis von Baalbek (1891); J^ohste^ 

Buinen r. Baalbek (1905 ) ; Wieguid’a (1931 et s'q.). 

Baba ( ‘ the old ’ ), in Slavonic Mythologv , oii^- 

allvatiiunder-witch (the devU’s grandmother), was 
represented as a little, ugly old ® 

monstrous nose, long teeth, and dishevelled liair, 
flying through the sky in an iron mortar. 

o Turkish word signifying ‘father,’ 


originating, 
of children 


themsdvea to an ascetic Me j it is oiien u. 

courtesy, abo, to the names of other persons, a. 
Ali-Bab^ 
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BAB-EL-MANDEB 


Cape (anc. Lectum), a bold rocky head- 
land forming the western point of Anatolia 

Ba.1>fiSS1l} an oil-yielding nut, from Brazilian 
palms of the genus Attalea ( q..v.)- 

or Babadagh, a city of Rumania, 
with 3000 inhabitants, in a mai&hy district of 
the Dobrudja, 2^ miles of Lake Razini. 

Babbas^ Chaeles, bom 26th December, 1791, 
at Totnes, Devonshire, entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1811, but graduated from Peter- 
house in 1814 Two years later he was elected 
an F.R.S., and from 1828 to 1838 he filled the 
siuecnre of Lucasian professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge. He united, in the most happy com- 
bination, powers of invention and observation with 
thorough scientific cnlture. Foremost among his 
eighty writmgs is his extremely correct and well- 
arranged Table of Logarithms (1827), he being the 
first TO make the method of constmcting such 
tables the object of earnest study. As early as 
1812 the idea had occurred to him of a Calculating 
Machine (q.v.) ; and by 1822 he had constructed a 
small model of one. Commissioned by government 
to superintend the constmction of a larger and 
improved machine, after four years’ operations he 
devoted a twelvemonth to -vTsiting a great many 
workshops and factories on the Contment, in order 
to become acquainted with all the resources of 
mechanical art, and thus be in a position to use 
them in his great undertakmg. This survey 
afforded him the information for his work On the 
Economy of Manufacturee and Machinery (1832). 
Besides his Comparative View of the Vanov^ Life- 
assurance Socieliea ( 1826 ), Minth Bridgewater 
Treatise (1837), Beeline of Science (1831), The 
Exposition of 1831 (1831), and the autobiographical 
Passages from the Life of a Philosopher (1864), 
Babbage contributed many ^ ery interesting papers 
to the Transactions of tbe Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgb. His calculating machine, 
which cost £6000 of bis own money, and £17,000 of 
the nation^s, was abandoned by government in 
1842, after eight years of circumlocution, and is 
now pre.served unfinished at South Kensington. In 
his later years he was chiefly known by nis fieice 
hostility to organ-grinders. He died ISth October 
1871. See also Ophthalmoscope. 

Babbitt} IsviN O, American btevai y philosopher, 
bom 2d Au^t 1865 at Dayton, Ohio, became in 
1912 professor of French Uterature at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In his writings — Literature and the Ameri- 
can College (1908), The New Laokoon (1910), Masters 
of Modem French Criticism (1912), Bousseau and 
Romanticism (1919), Bemoeracyand Leadership (1924) 
— he expounds his philosophy of a ‘ new humanism,’ 
championing classicism against naturalism and 
romanticism, and evincing belief in a ‘diatinctly 
human realm that is set above Nature.’ 

BAb-ed-Bin. See BIbI 

Babel; Tower of. According to the story 
in Gen. xi., the nomadic Semitic tribes journeyed 
eastwards to the plain of Shinax (a Hebrew term for 
S^er or southeTn Babylonia). There they deter- 
mined to build a city aud a tower whose top should 
reach to heaven. Tneir project roused the jealousy 
of Jehovah, and as a punishment for their presump- 
tion he determined to ‘ confound their language 
that they might not understand one another s 
speech,’ and scatter them over the face of the earth. 
The name of the city was henceforth called Babel, 
or eonfasion ( Hebrew^ halhel). This explanation of 
the word, however, is due to false etymology. Babel 
is not derived from the Hebrew balbel, but from the 
Awpian Bab-ili= ‘ the gate of God.’ 

The tower which was projected evidently re- 
sembled the Babylonian zikkurat, which was the 
most coDspicuous feature of the temples in Baby- 
loiU£L The zikburat was a huge pyramidical tower 


rising in seven terraces from the centie of the 
tem^e-area, and crowned with a sliime at the top. 

It used to be thought that a Babylonian paiallel 
to tbe Genesis atoiybad been found in some frag- 
ments of a cuneimrm text discovered by Geoige 
Smith (British Museum Inscription K3657). The 
cuneiform mentions certain men who repudiated 
the father of all the gods, and began to nuild m 
Babylon ‘ a mound ’ or hill-like tower, but the winds 
blew down their work, and Anu confounded great 
and small on the mound, as well as their speech 
Most modem scholars, however, deny that there is 
any connection between the two stories. The crucial 
words for ‘ tower ’ and ‘ speech ’ in the cuneiform 
aie of uncertain meaning. Moi cover, as Gunkel 
and Drivei have pointed out, ‘ the nanutive reflects 
the impression which Babylon would make upon a 
foieignei rather than that which it would make 
upon a native : the unfavourable light in which 
the foundation of Babylon is presented, the idea 
that the erection of what can hardly have been 
anything else than a Babylonian zikJcurat was 
intermpted by a Babylonian deity, the mention of 
brick and bitumen as unusual building materials, 
and the false etymology of the name Babel ai'e all 
features which are not bkely to have originated in 
Babylonia. ’ 

It is not nnbkely, however, that some mgantic 
pyramidical towei in Babylon which was left un- 
completed or allowed to fall into a state of disiepair 
may have formed the original basis of the story'. 
Some scholars have identified the tower with the 
ziJchurat of E-zida in tbe temple of Neho at 
Borsippa, which we know from inscriptions was 
left unfinished till the time of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and the ruins of which still survive in the pyra- 
midical mound known as JBirs Niminid. Otheis 
think that the origin of the story is more likely to 
he found in the tower of E-sa^ in the famous 
temple of Marduk in the city of Babylon itself. 

But whatever may he the origin of the story, 
there is no doubt as to its meaning and significance. 
As soon os men began to leflect at all, they were 
hound to ask themselves tbe question, How can 
the diversity of races and the diversity of language 
he explained? The story of the tower of Babel 

fS lied an answer which was suited to the com- 
ension of a primitive race. As Bishop Ryle, in 
is Early Narratives of Genesis^ puts it : ‘ Just as 
Greek fable told of the giants who strove to scale 
Olympus, so Semitic legend told of the impious act 
by which tbe sons of men strove to raise themselves 
to the dwelling-place of God, and how Jehovah 
interposed to f^trate their putooses.’ The story, 
therefore, must not be explainedt as literal history, 
hut rather as an early and naJlve attempt on the 
basis of myth to explain a difficult problem. 

See Babtlonia ; Ryle, Early Narratives of Oenemr 
6&yoe, Chaldean Account of Genesis; conunentaries on 
! G^esiB by DelltzEoh, Dillmaim, Driver, and Skmnei^ 
6ank^5cAi{p^n^unt2 Chaos in UrzeitiindEndzeit (1896). 

BaD-el-9[a]lde1> (i-e. ‘tbe gate of tears’), 
50 called from tbe danger arising to small vesselB' 
from strong currents, is tbe name of tbe strait 
between Arabia and flie continent of Africa, by 
which tbe Red Sea is connected with tbe Gulf of 
Aden aud tbe Indian Ocean. The Arabian peniu- 
snla here throws out a cape, hearing the same 
name as the strait, risuig to the height of 865 feet. 
Abont 15 miles distant from this c^e stands tbe 
waU-bke coast of Africa, rising in es Sean to 
tbe height of ov^ 400 feet. Within ibe straits, but 
nearer to Arabia^ lies tbe bore rocky island of 
Perim (q.v.), since 1867 occupied hy the British as a 
fortified coaling and cable station; its guns com- 
mand tbe entrance to the Red Sea. Tbe strait on 
the east side of this island is called tUe Little Strait, 
and that on the west the Great Strait. 
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Bab'er {ZeLur-Eddin Mohammed), the first of 
the Great Moguls in India, a descendant of Tunnr, 
vas horn in 1483. He Trao harely 12 years of age 
when he succeeded his father, Omax Sheikh Mirza, 
in the sovereignty of the countries lying betw’een 
Samarkand and the Indus. Driven more than 
once from his paternal dominions hy the usnroa.- 
tion of his uncle and the revolts of bis nobles, 
he made himself master, hy prompt and daring 
movements, of the provinces of Kashgar, Knndnz, 
Kandahar, and KaW. Having thus opened the 
way to In-bp., he made two or three rapid incur- 
faiohs into Hindustan ; and finally, about the end 
of 15*25, taking advantage of the feeble government 
of Ibrahim Lodi, the *^^haii emperor of Delhi, he 
crossed the Antoek ( the Kahnl branch of the Indus ), 
i|niekly defeated some bodies of troops that opposed 
him in the Punjab ; and at last, in April 1526, on 
the plain of Panipat, not far from Ddhi, encoun- 
tered and fought a decisive battle with his enemy, 
whose army was far superior in numbere. The 
100,000 men and 1000 elephants of Sultan Ibrahim 
were dispersed ; Ibrahim himself fled ; and Baber 
made his entry into DelhL In the folloiving 
month, Agra, the second city of the empire, sur- 
rendered. Baber’s enjoyment of empire in India 
was brief ; he died in 1530, hav^ had to contend 
during the five years of his reign with numerous 
conspiracies and revolts. To the talents of a 
general and statesman, w’hich he manifested alike 
in his conquests, his improvements of public roads, 
measuring of lands, adjustment of taxation, and 
his postal arrangements, Baber (which means ‘the 
Tiger’) united a taste for science and art. He 
wrote Tuiki poems (ed. Ross) and a vivid and entei- 
tainiug history of his o\Tn life, translated (from the 
Persian) by X-eyden and Erskine (18*26 ; ievis6dl921), 
Mrs j^veridge (1912-21); ahndged by Caldecott 
( 1844) and Talbot ( 1910). His daughter Gul Badan 
Begam’s memoiis ( The, Hietm'y of Humayun) are also 
extant (ti ans, by Mrs Beveridge, 1903). ‘ Baber the 

Turk,’ tliongh founder of the ‘ Mo^l’ dynasty, dis- 
liked actual Mnghals, or Mon^la Hewas succeeded 
by his son Humayun. See INDIA, and works by 
Stanley Lane Poole (1899) and Grenard (transL 1931). 

Babenf* Pean^ois Noel, communist, was bom 
in 1760 at St Quentin, was a land-surveyor in 
Picardy, and on the breaking ont of the Revolntion 
became a keen revolutionary ; in 1790 he received 
honourable mention from Marat in his paper. The 
Fnend of the Teople. As one of the extreme left, 
he opposed Robespierre during the Reign of Terror. 
In 1793 Babeuf had started a neivspaper, to which I 
in 1794 he ga\e the name of Tribune of the People; | 
and he began to sign liimself ‘ Gracchus Babeuf.’ 1 
In this paper he advocated the most violent 
measures ; particularly a rigorous system of com- 
munism, by which private property should be 
abolished, and the fmits of the common industiy 
placed in a common magazine, from w'liich they 
should be distributed with the most scmpuloiia 
equality. A secret conspiracy was formed, the aim 
or which was the destruction of the Directory and 
the establishment of an extreme democratic and 
commnnistic system. The plot was discovered, 
and Babeuf and other chiefs were brought to trial. 
Babeuf was condemned to death, and guillotuied 
in 1797. He was an enthusiast, without talent or 
culture, hut was a forerunner of the social revolu- 
tion. See E, Belfort Bax, The Last Episode of the 
French devolution (1911). 

B&bt^ a modern Peman sect, derived from the 
title, Bdlhed-Ein (‘gate of the faith'), assumed 
hy its founder, Mirza Ali Mohammed, bom at 
Shiraz in 1821, w'ho in 1844, after a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, undertook to form a new relinon fiom a 
mixture of Mohammedan, Christian, Jewish, and 


Parsec elements. His controvereies Avith the mol- 
lahs shortly led to his confinement in various 
towns, where he formulated his doctiines, privately 
instructed his disciples, and increased his claims. 

He sent out missionaries in various directions, 
the most famous of whom was a woman, Gurred- 
nl-Ain (‘consolation of the eyes’), remarkable for 
beauty and intelligence, and skilled in poetij’, 
who preached against polygamy. The sect soon 
became numerous, and were not molested by the 
reigning shah , but on the accession of Kasir-ed- 
Din in 1843, apprehending persecution, they took 
up arms. Several Persian arnnes were routed, but 
finally the insui gents were reduced by famine, and 
most of them executed (1S49-5U). The Bhb had 
held aloof from the revolt, hut he was airest^ed 
and put to death, after imprisonment, in IS50, 
An attempt of three belieiers to assassinate ihe 
shah in 1852 led to a terrible persecution of the sect, 
when Gnrred-nl-Ain was put to death with many 
others. The B&b’s sncoeasor was found in a Teherani, 
Mirza Huseyn Ali, bom in Nur in 1817, to whom 
was given the name Baha-Ullah (‘splendour of 
God’). He was believed bv the great majority of 
the B4bis — now known as ^hais, or Behais — to be 
the most complete mcarnation of the Son of God, 
foretold by the ]^b, though a small jiarty (Ezeli) 
adhered to Ins half-brother Mirza lahya, called 
Subh-i-Ezel. Baha-Ullah and others had taken 
refuge from persecution at Baghdad, whence they 
weie removed by the Turkish government to 
confinement in Constantinople, in Adrianople, and 
finally in Acie, where he died m 1892. He was 
succeeded, not without a new schism, by his son 
Abb'AS Effendi, called Abdnl Baba { ‘ servant of the 
splendour’), who was born in lS4rb on the day on 
W’liich his father first made known his claim^ t^t 
he was ‘ He whom God shall make manReat. H® 
scared the imprisonment of the community at Acr® 

1 until the revolution of 1908. Thereafter he lived 
in Acre and in £^ifa, and made many missionary 
joui neys inEnrope and America, was knighted (1920), 
and died in 19*21. Baha developed the system, 
which has Pantheistic and Gnostic elements, is'essen- 
tially anri-priestly,and seeks to comprise the essence 
of all trae religioi^ Revelation is held to be not 
final, but progressive. Universal peace, toleration, 
and friendship are essential principles. Bahaism 
enjoins few prayers, and those only on fixed occa- 
sions ; encourages hospitality and charity ; prohibits 
polygamy, concubinage, and divorce ; discourages 
asceticism and mendicancy ; and dii ects women to 
discard the veil, and share as equals in the inter- 
course of social life. It is said that Bahais in Persia 
exceed half a million in number ; and they are found 
in Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, and northern India, 
converts hai'ing b^n made from Sunnis as well as 
Shiahs, from Hindus and Sikhs ; in Ceylon, China, 
and even Japan, from Buddhists; and many adher- 
ents are to be found in Europe and, especially, in 
the United States. See books by E. G. Browne 
(1891-1918), M.H. Phelps (1914), Eric Hammond 
(1909), T. K. Cheyne (1914), and J. E. Esslemont 
(1923) ; also SuFiSM, and Malcolm’s Fine Teare in 
Persia (1905). 

Babington, Antony, -was bom of on old 
Catholic family at Dethict, Derbyshire, in 1561. 
Young, handsome, rich, left an orphan at ten yearn 
of age, he had served for a short time as page 
to Queen Mary of Scotland, then a prisoner at 
Sheffield, when in 1586, some seven years after 
his marriage, he was induced by Ballard and other 
Catholic emissaries to put himself at the head of 
a conspiracy that had for its object Elizabeths 
murder and Maiy’s release, Babingten reserved 
the deliverance of Mary for lus own share, entered 
into correspondence with her, and received from 
her letters approving of the assassination. The 
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plot -n'as betrayed, and after hiding in the depths 
of St John’s ’VV'ood and at Harrow, he was taken, 
and with thirteen otlieis condemned to die. His 
prayers for mercy, his explanation of the cipher 
letters, were all in vain, and on 20th Septembei 
1586 he followed Ballard to the scaffold. 

It ahiTig t.on, Churchill, an aicheeologist and 
classical scholar of ydde and varied learning, was 
born at Roecliffe, Leicestershire, in 1821. He studied 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, was professor of 
Archteology in that university (1865-80), and rectoi 
of Cockfield, Suffolk, from 1866. Besides editing 
the neAvly discovered fragments of Hypereid&s, he 
wrote on botany, oniithology, aichaeology, and edited 
Higden and Pecoek. He died in 1889.— Charles 
Cardale Babington (1808-95), field botanist, 
archaeologist, professor of Botany at Cambridge, 
was his consin. 

Bablronssa ( Siis bahit^tsa), a species of hog, 
according to some a distinct genus, inhabiting 
marshy forests in Celebes and some of tbe smaller 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. The canine 



Eg. L — ^Bahironssa (Sus bahirusa). 


teeth in the male aie veiy large, the upper ones 
being curved towards the top of the head, and so 
like norus at first sight that the animal is often 
called the homed or deer hog. It is a nimbler 
animal than the common hog, and bos much more 
slender legs. It s-Nvims well and fiequently, is fond 
of ^ting maize, and is often Idllea W the sake 
of its flesh. It is of interest, however, mainly on 
account of the extraordinary development of the 
canines in the male. The teeth, Uke those of 
rodents (see Teeth), grow from persistent pulps, 
and thus admit of that extension which doubtless 
occurred at first as an abnormal variation, bnt has 
now become a constant character in tbe males. 
In the ivild boar (fig. 2), w^hog, &c., tbe upper 
c^mes, even in the female in some instances, tend 
similarly to curve upwarda ^ This variation, rendered 
possible by the pei-smtent pulp, and by a slight 
mobility of the teeth in their sockets, seems largely 
due to some slight displacement preventing the 
upper ana lower canines 
from meeting and limit- 
ing one another as they 
ought normally to do. 
The frequent habit of 
rubbing the snout and 
^th against bard ob- 
jects would readily ac- 
count for an initial dis- 
placement. What occurs 
to a slight extent and 
occasionally in certain 
2. — ^Tooth of Wild Boor, hogs, as the result of 
1 . ^ slight divergence, bring- 

ing atxint failure of apposition, and thus permitting 
ove^rowth, is present in the male babiroussa as a 
ecms^t and exaggerated feature. The peculiarity 
u either transmitted by inheritance, or reappeara 
in eveiy male in response to the constant re-occur- 



lence of the same conditions. In specimens kept m 
captivity the variation has been Imown to become 
even more exaggerated. Sutton discusses this 
interesting development in hia General Pathology 
( 1886 ), and notes a case from the Zoological (jardens 
in London where the uppei canines of a babiioussa, 
w'hich was fond of rnlobing its tusks, exhibited a 



Eg. 3. — Skull of Babiroussa (from Sutton). 

very maiked circular development, and would have 
penetrated the skull had they not been repeatedly 
cut (fiff. 3). Though it is unreasonable to expect 
to find a use for every variation, it cannot ha 
doubted that these exaggerated canines are of use 
to the males in hghting for the females, and are 
to some extent at least an outcome of the general 
characteristics of the sex. See Sex. 

Baboo. See Babu. 

Baboon, 0i‘CYN0CEPHALTT5(i.e, ‘dog-headed’), 
or Papio, a genus of Old-World monkeys, with 
numerous species such as mandrill, drill, sphinx, 
chacma, and hamadryas. They are at home in 
Africa, but spread into adjacent parts of Asia. 
Tbeii most striking characters aie the plump 
form, tbe jirominent snout, the large canine teeth, 
the capacious cheek- pouches, the ugly coUona 
cushions on which they sit, and the frequent short- 
ness of tail. 

AnimalB so abundant, ferocions, and repulsively 
ugly as the baboons could not escape the obser- 
vation of the ancients. Aristotle was impressed 
by the pig-like muzzle of the mandrill, to which 
he gave the expressive name of Choeropithecits, or 
hog -ape, and even the comparative m^fference 
of the nexb eighteen centuries to zoological facta 
was repeatedly interrupted by the hideons vision 
of some baboon. But long before Aristotle, the 
baboon had been an object of veneration in Egypt, 
and was especially sacred to, and typical of, Thofli, 
the lord of letters. Egyptian monuments are thus 
frequently adorned with statues and figures of 
baboons, and their mummies are still occasionally 
found. They held a less honourable place in the 
middle ages as curious pets in any completely 
equipped fashionable establishment. Nor is it so 
long since the mandrill, Jerry of tbe Surrey Gardens, 
used to be brought to amuse George LV. They 
are mischievous and voracious animals, and often 
commit devastations on plantations and other 
prOTerty. 

J^tribuction. — Fossil remams seem to show that 
the baboons had once a much wider distribution 
than the now living species. They have, however, 
kept their footing well, being widely distributed 

A mi-- 3 ‘Ti _ I * __ p 




qnent the west coast (Guinea) ; the baboon proper 
inhabits wilder and more inland regions from Abys- 
sinia and Eordofan inwuds ; we chacma and 
sphinx have rooky homes in the south and west 
respectively; the hamad^as has its seat among 
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the coast monntams of Abyssinia, south Nubia, 
and western Arabia. Tlie geladas of the Abys- 
sinian highlands are usually refeired to a separate 

g enus, Thei opithecus. The small black baboon of 
'elebea is also regarded as representing a sepaiate 
genus, Cynopithecus. 

Structure . — The dog-shaped head, with its long 
muzzle and almost constantly teiininal nostiils; 
the capacious cheek-pouches, in which a superfluity 
of food can be teniporanly stowed a^vay ; and the 
frequently large and brightly coloured callous 
cushions ou their hips, aie the most proniment 
external characters. There is an interesting but 
quite superficial leseniblance or convergence to Car- 
nivores, especially well marked in the mandrill. 

Habit — The baboons are quadrupeds, running 
swiftly on all fours, climbing with great vigour, 
fond of Bitting on their haunch-pads, and especially 
at home in monntainoos districts. Many of them 
live in herds, and ore therefore formidable both 
to animals and property. The troops are led by 
patriarchs and guarded by sentinels. They fight 
Avith rival herds, and have to withstand the attacks 
of leopards and other carnivores. Playful and 
amiable when young, the older forms, and especi- 
ally the males, are notorious for their evil dis- 
positions, and allow their passions to ran riot. 
The facile prince^ in miqmty is the mondrilL 
Those brought home to zoological gardens be- 
come specially malicious, the result in part of 
their sensitiveness to cold, and of the irritations of 
visitors. They aie all clever, dexteious animals, 
with well- developed brains. Their food varies 
greatly — fruits, loots, seeds, insects, worms, and 
many other commodities. The anubis baboon lives 
principally on the stem and roots of the unique 
welwitsclua, so remarkable for its persistent coty- 
ledons, which act as substitutes for the undevelopm 
foliage leaves. 

D^erent Species . — About a dozen different forms 
are known. The Baboon proper (Papio babum or 
cynocephalus) is hardly known except in captivity. 
It is relatively small, ivith a yellowish-brown hide, 
long depressed skull, and ancolonred cheeks. It is 
equally strong and clever, and is often utilised by 
Arabian and E^ptian conjurers. A near relative 
is the Sphinx (P. sphinz), with only a stnmp of a 
tad. The Pig- tailed or Chacma !^boon (P. por~ 
carius ) occurs in troops in South Afiica. Its fur and 



Sacred Baboon ( Papio hamadrifaa]. 


medium-sized tail are almost black ; the muzzle is 
yeiyr long ; the colour of the naked parts of the skin 
is violet^lue ; the ridges above tne eyes are very 
prominent, and the eye-sockets are curionsly sepa- 
rated by an upright ridge of bone ; the upper canine 
teeth ore extraomnarily long. The Sacred Baboon 


(P. hamadrpas], frequenting tlie Ahj^'-imaii ii'.gh- 
lands. Stands about 4 feet Ingh, is of a ligl»t-gi<.y and 
dusky-brown colour, with a naked lleeh-coioiitea 
face and a mucli-conipressed ugly skull. loru.erly 
sacred to Thoth, and typical of learning, the hama- 
dryads have sunk in modem Egj pt to a sabot dinate 
position as luxurions cu: laxities They aie some- 
times caught by lieing lutoxieated with liquor 
purposely exposed near their haunts, fondues^- foi 
stimulants being one of their often observed vice-. 
Their hold plundeiing habits not infrequently lead 
them into collision uitli natives and timellers. 
The Anubis Baboon (P. anubis), with various sub- 
species, ranges from Egypt all through f^opical 
Africa. It often does much damage by descending 



The Mandrill {Papio maimon). 


for midnight ravages among the Indian com planta- 
tions. It was tamed by the ancient Egyptians. 
The Mandrill (P. viaimm or niarman)., with its 
short tail-stamp, its enormous, brightly coloured 
cheek -swellings, its brushed crown of hair, pig- 
like snout, ‘ beetled ’ brows, snnkeu eyes, iiiin.ense 
canines, and decorated posteriors, is w'ell knov.m as 
a voracious and passionate aiilmaL The colours 
and other striking features are m pan, secondary 
sex-cbaractei's, being more marked in the iiiales, 
and apparently attractive to the Ic'S bnghtly 
coloured females. The Drill (P. lexicopJurws ) is a 
smaller form, with less striking colonring aiid ugli- 
ness ; it frequents rocks and plains on the Guinea 
coast. A good account of baboons is given by Pro- 
fessor Martin Duncan in Cassell's Natural History, 
vol 1 . SeeH. 0. Forbes, Handbook of the Pnmtties; 
and Monkeys- 

BaTirinSf a Greek fabulist, of whom nothing 
is known, his very date having been put variously 
from the Alexandrian age to the middle of the 3d. 
century of our era, though the latter is disproved 
by a 2d centurv papyrus fragment. He made a 
considerable collection of jEsopic fables I see .<Es0P), 
which he turned into choliambic verse, in a natcnil 
and popular style. Several prose versions and 
transformations of these were made during the 
middle ages, and have come down to us under the 
name of ^siyfs Fables. Bentley was the first to 
recognise in tliese po-called prose fables of A!sop 
traces of versification showing the original work 
of Babrius. A few fables were added from uianu- 
scripts by Faria, Eorais, and Schneider, and all 
that was known at the time W’as collected by 
Knoebe (Halle, 1835). At last, in 1S42, a Greek 
of the name of Minoidea Minas, employed by the 
French government to explore the convents of the 
East, ducovered at Monnt Athos a manuscript 
with 123 hitherto unknown fables of Babrius, 
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a copy of which he made and brought to Paris, 
where they weie published in 1844. In 1857 he 
found 95 fables more, the authenticity of which, 
howeverj was denied by Conington, Cobet, and other 
Bcholara; these, though included by Bergk in his 
Anthologia Grcsca, are now almost universally 
recognised as forgeiies. Knoll discovered a number 
of new fables in the Vatican librarj' in 1877, and 
Assendelft othei-s at Palmyra in 1891. 

See the editions by Lachmann (1845 ), Rutherford (1883), 
and Crusins ( Leipzig, 1897 ) ; the translation by Davies 
(1860); a Latin dissertation by Christofiferaon (1901); 
and the article Fable, with other articles there cited. 

BabUj or Baboo (Hindi, Bahu), properly a 
term of respect, like Master or Mr, in thus sense 
now used only in Lower Bengal. Anglo-Indians 
often understand it as meaning a supei hcially cul- 
tivated Bengali ; and it often means neithei more 
nor less than ‘ a native clerk who writes English. ’ 
English so written, more copious than correct, and 
dehgiiting in long and learned words often most 
ingeniously misapplied, is known as Baboo-Enghsh. 
See Bab.^.' 


Baby. Eor the law as to children, the feeding 
of infants, &e., see Infant, Infanticide. — Baby- 
farming is an opprobiaous name invented for the 
taking in of children to be nursed for payment, 
ivith the implication that much more legard is had 
to the convenience of the parents and the pecuniar^' 
advantage of the receiver than to the well-being of 
the infants. In 1871 the scandals connected with 
the ‘ farming ’ of babies for one sum paid down, no 
further charge bein" taken by the parents and no 
further questions a^ed, led to the suspicion that, 
especially in the case of illeritimate children, an 
early death was desired, or perhaps directly brought 
about. That shameful neglect was common, and 
proper nursing very rare, was made evident ; and 
that actual murder was not very rare was proved 
in several trials. The mortality among such 
children was appalling A select committee of the 
House of Commons made a very strong report in 
this sense in 1871 ; and an act of parliament in 
1872 insisted on registration and licenses for houses 
where children were taken in, made strict regnla- 
tions, and allotted punishment of offences up to 
sis months’ imprisonment -with hard laboni. A 
committee of the House of Lords in 1896 to inquire 
into the workmg of the act led to its repeal and 
the enactment of the Infant Life Protection Act of 
1897 ; which again was amended and superseded 
by the Children Act of 1903. Most of the United 
States deal stringently with baby- farming. 

Babylon^ the ^eat city on the Eimhrates, was 
the chief town of Babylonia (q.v.). — Babylon was 
also the name of a fortress in Lower Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile, opposite the pyramids of 
Gizeh, and so in what was afterwards Old Cairo 
(q.v. ). Its origin was ascribed to Babylonian de- 
serters, but it first became an important place 
under the Romans.— ‘ Babylon ’ in the Book of Reve- 
lation, which was to be punished for its sins, and 
specially its persecutions, is generallyidentified with 
Rome. The ‘Babylon’ of 1 Peter was probably 
Rome, though possibly Babylon on the Euphrates. 

Babylon, a residential village of New York 
state, situated on the southern shore of Long Island 
M mBea E. of Brooklyn ; pop. 4300. ’ 

Babylonia ( in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, BaMrush in the Persian ) was the name given 
to the low allavial plain watered by the lower 
streana of the Tigris and Enphrates, now forming 
“io<Jern Arab kingdom of ‘Iiaq. Tn 
me Old Tffltamenfc it bears the various names of 
Chaldees,’ Shinar. and 
boundary, starting fiom the 
reaion of Naharaim or Mesopotamia, ivaa formed 


partly by the Euphrates and its tributaries, but 
cliiefly by a line of forts and frontier stations 
established by mutual aiaangement between the 
Assyrian and Babylomon kings at vanous periods, 
this being probably the Median Wall of the classi- 
cal writers. On the east the Tigris formed the 
natural boundary, but some portions east of that 
liver and south of the Lower Zab at times were 
included in the Chaldean empire The ivestem 
boundaiy^ was the Euphrates, or rather the desert 
to the west of that stream, for from the earliest 
period the fertile fringe of land along the river’s 
bank in the neighbonrhood of Ur (Mugheii) and 
Borsippa [Birs-i-Ninirud) was under Babylonian 
rule. The southern limit was the shore of the 
Pei-sian Gnlf, the w'atei-s of Avhich then extended 
consider ably farther inland, the two rivers as late as 
the time of Sennacherib, 705 B c. , entering the sea by 
separate months. The countiy has from all time 
been one of the most fertile spots m the whole of 
Western Asia, and famed for its rich corn-producing 
qualities. Indeed, Herodotus says that it supplied ' 
one-third of the com produced by the whole Pei-sian 
enipii-e. The inscriptions afford ample confirmation 
of this fact, the tithe receipts of the temples show- 
ing an enormous yield of cereals. This natural 
fertility was ^eatly aided by the splendid system 
of artificial iirigation through a network of canals 
spread all over the conntiy^, many of w'hich are 
navigable to the present day. The most important 
of these was the Nahr Malka, w-hich was serviceable 
as late as the 7th century A.D,, and only disused 
when allowed to fall into decay after the Moham- 
medan conimest. This important artery joined the 
Tigris and Euphrates in North Babylonia, passing 
through the ancient cities of Smpara or Sepharvaim 
and Agade, and entering the Tigris about 30 miles 
below Baghdad. The lines of its course are marked 
by the modem Yusifieh and Amrau canals. This 
canal was piobably excavated by Elharamu-xabi 
in the 21st centuiy B.C. Other important inland 
wateiw'ays were the Nar Kuti or nver of Kutha, 
the moaem Hahl-es-Sook, which passed through 
almost the whole length of Central Babylonia; 
and the Nam Essu or new river, a large canal in • 
the neighbourhood of Babylon excavated by order of 
Nebuchadrezzai II. _ (606 B.C.). At an early date 
Babylonia was divided into Akkad or Northern 
Babydonia, and Sumei, usually identified with the 
biblical Sbin^, or Southern Babylonia. Akkad, 
which shared its name with the city of Agade, near 
Sippara, was the firet to be occupied by the Semites 
and to he the seat of a Semitic kingdom; Sumer, 
on the other hand, long remained in the possession 
of the older Sumerian population, and continued to 
the last to be less Semitic than its northern neigh- 
bour. Among Babylonian cities weie Erech (an 
early Semitic capital), Kis, Sippaxa (‘the city of 
the sun-god,’ now Ahu Hahha), Opis, Babylon, and 
Nippur. Lagan, Larsa, Eridu, the ancient seaport 
of the country, and Ur (on the westein side of the 
Euphrates) were in Sumer. In the Kassite period 
Northern Babylonia was known as Kar-Doniyas, 

‘ the W all of the god Duniyas. ’ In contradistinction 
to the desert, the Babylonian plain was called by 
the Sumerians Edina, ‘the land of Eden’ of the 
Old Testament. The marsh-lands in the south, ‘ the 
land of the sea,’ through which the great ‘salt 
river ’ passed, and which bordered on the Persian 
Gulf, were inhabited by Arameean tribes called 
Kaldfi or Chaldeans by tire Assyrians. 

The summer climate is exceedingly hot, and rain 
prevails fiom December to January. The natural 
products of the land were almost unbounded — com 
andmany other cereals, sesame, cuctimhera, melons, 
vinM, and, above all, the date-palm, which afforded 
wood, fibre for ropes, fruit, and wine. Stone and 
min erals are practically nnlcnown ; hence Babylonia 
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was the home of bnck architecture, the bricks being 
baked in the sun. Asplxalt was used as mortar, 
ind the houses were roofed with leeds. 

Lions, pantheis, jackals, and wild boars were 
numerous ; oxen, sheep, and goats weie still moie 
so. Large flocks of sheep w^ere tended in the desert 
by the Bedouins for their Babylonian masters, and 
the wool yielded by them was one of the chief 
articles of Babylonian tiade. The dog was domesti- 
cated ; so also was the ass ; the horse and camel 
were later introductions, the horse not making its 
appearance before the age of Khammu-iabi. 

Ethnology. — Babylonia, according to both sacred 
and classical writers, has always been a land of 
mixed races and languages, and its polyglot and 
heterogeneous character is shown by the monuments 
to liave existed from remote antiquity. The in- 
scriptions have revealed the fact that its earliest 
inhabitants, who drained the marshes, trained the 
rivers, built the cities, and invented the cuneiform 
system of \vTiting, spoke an agglutinative language 
— that is to say, a laugtta^ of the same t\-pe as those 
of the Turks or Finns. The sculptures* show them 
to have been beardless and ronnd-faeed, with high 
cheek-bones, the physical type being like that of 
the primitive non-Semitic population of Elam. The 
origmal home of the Sumerians, as they are now 
called, is a matter of dispute. The Semites 
entered the couutty at an early date, and estab- 
lished themselves in Northern Babylonia or Akkad, 
where the first Semitic empire — that of Sargon — 
arose ; the inhabitants of Sumer or Southern Baby- 
lonia retained their non-Semitic characteiistics 
to the lost. The marsh lands, south of Sumer, 
however, were occupied by Aramoean tribes of 
Semitic descent, the Chaldeans of the classical 
writers. About 1700 B.C non-Semitic mountaineers 
from the East, known as the Eassi or Kossieans, 
conquered Babylonia, and introduced a new racial 
element into the country ; while in later times 
Kurds, proto-Armenians, and Hittites, as well as 
Elamites, were to be found there. The Semite, 
having once obtained, a footing in Babylonia, 
adopted and adapted the more advanced culture 
of their Sumerian masters. They borrowed the 
cuneiform writing, the religion, mythology, and 
much of the science of that inventive people, and 
so rapidly increased in numbers and power that 
as early as about 2800 B.C. we find a dynasty of 
Semitic kings, under Sargon of Agade and his suc- 
cessor Naram-Sin, ruling in North Babylonia. 

Chronology . — For Babylonian chronology we 
have to d^end in the first instance on notices in 
the Old Testament, the quotations in Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Africanus from the lost history of 
Berossus, a Clialdean priest who wTOte in Greek 
about 270 B.C., and, above all, the list of Babylonian 
k^ga from Nabonassar (747 B C.) appended to the 
tables of the eclipses of the son and moon compiled 
^ Claudius Ptolemmua in the 2d century a.d. 
The list of dynasties which George Syncellua 
professes to have extracted from Berossus is of 
uncertain authority. The native tablets have given 
us dynastic lists of kings with the duration of their 
reigns, a series of chronicles, a ‘ synchronous ’ 
history of Babylonia and Assyria, references in 
later texts to earlier evente, and mnltitndes of 
dated legal and commercial tablets beginning about 
2500 B.C., and coming down to the Parthian ero. 
The years were named after the chief event or 
events which characterised them, among which 
the death or accession of a king was necessarily 
the most important ; and the fact that Babylonia 
was a commercial community made a system of 
accurate dating indispensable. 

Domestic and Social Life . — The recovery from 
the libraries of Babylonia of many thousands of 
inscribed tablets relating to almost every phase of 


private daily life affords us an insight ir-t * tlie 
sociologj' of this ancient empire fai^ more clear 
than^ that provided by the records of any other 
primitive kingdom, excepting perhaps the si-ter- 
kmgdoin of Egypt The cIuIlI, imiiiediatelr after 
birth, was sealea with the sign of -oiiship,*w]iicli 
was confirmed by witneases ; adoption was very 
frequent On i each in g the age of puberty, tlie 
youth was admitted to hia portion as a free-horn 
citizen, and his freedom attested to him. Tiie 
Babylonian legal tablets relating to the laws 
of mamage do not confirai the statements of 
Herodotus. The dowry oi the woman was secured 
to her, and was returnable in ca^e oi duoice, 
while marriage was attended Lv both a reliaiou^ 
and civil ceremony. "Women, especially uiaVried 
women, occupied an exceptionally oufable pod- 
tion in Babylonia. Offences agamst the moilier 
were punishable by mutilation and deprivation 
of civic rights. Women could trade and own 
slaves and other property in their own right. Like 
the men, they were educated and taught tablet- 
writing. Slaves were protected from cruel treat- 
ment, and if injured, had to be supported by their 
masters. They conld own land, and, if able, 
maintain themselves. Slaves were often appren- 
ticed to learn trades by their masters. 

The laws were administered by regular appointed 
judges, who sat either in the gates of the temple or 
in the great gate of the city. The supreme judges 
were cSled ‘ the judges of the king.’ The decisions 
were all gov'erned bv certain precedents, many of 
.^reat antiquity, which were drawn up> and care- 
fully preaeiwed*. The chief punishiiients v ere fine«, 
imprisonment, deprivation of ci\ic rights, and in 
some cases death ; and the right of appeal to the 
king could be claimed. About 2000 B.C. the la\is of 
the country were all codified by Khammn-raLi or 
Amraphel, and a copy of the Code (q.v.), almost 
the oldest in existence, has come down to ne. The 
revenues were derived finm a fixed tariff of taxes. 
The chief taxes were the ‘ king’s tax,’ apparently a 
tithe on all property, the army tax, and the dues 
levied on certain districts for ships. The local 
taxes were the temple tithes, caUed tenths 
[esriium], the first-frmt tax, the com and date 
and sheep tax, and the road and canal dues. 
Numerous documents relating to these due- are 
now in the British Museum collection. The 
temples had rich estates attached to tbeni like 
the modem Arab "Wakf lands, which were f aimed 
or leased. The transfer of land was regulated by 
fixed laws, and leases hod in many cas^ carefully 
drawn plans of the estates attached to them. The 
standard currency was a silver one, the units being 
the talent, maneh, shekel, and parsL Coined 
money was probably introdnced in the reign of 
Daritis. 

Law and the Code of Ehavimn-rabi . — Babylonia 
w'as from the earliest times a great commercial 
community, and law therefore soon attained a 
great development in it. Like English law, it was 
‘ case-made ; ’ that is to say, it consisted of the 
decisions pronounced by the judges in indindnal 
cases. These decisions were founded upon pre- 
cedents, and were given after witn^ses had been 
sworn and heard upon both sides, and were then 
duly registered by the official clerks. Women as 
well as men could act both as witness^ and as 
parties to a suit. The earliest laws were necessarily 
in Sumerian, and Sumerian long continued to be 
the language of the courts, like Norman-French 
in England. Gradnallv Semitic Babylonian twk 
the place of Sumerian, though many of the technical 
'woras and phrases remainea Sumerian. From time 
to time certain groups of laws were codified, but it 
was not until reign of Khammn-rabi that a 
code embodying the whole of Babylonian law 
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was compiled. It was one of the first results of 
the kings unification of Babylonia and its empire, 
and of an attempt to weld together the various 
races in it. Copies of the code were sent to different 
parts of the empiie ; one of these was discovered 
by M. de Morgan at Susa in 1902, and is now in 
the Louvre. The civil wars that had recently 
devastated Babylonia had led to a laige amount 
of brigandage : hence the Draconian character of 
much of the Isolation, The distinguishing feature 
of the legislation, however, is its consideration for 
the lights of property, property being regarded as 
of more value than the life of the mdividual. This 
care for the rights of property, natural in a trading 
community, offers a marke<l contrast to the pio- 
visions of the Mosaic Law, which was made for a 


f oor man, he shall receive five shekels of silver, 
f the operation has been pei formed upon a slave, 
the slave’s master shall pay two shekels of silver. 
But if after the operation the man dies through 
cutting open the tumoui or the destiuction of the 
eye, the surgeon’s liands shall be cut off ... If a 
veterinaiy has perfoimed an operation on an ox or 
ass and has cured it, the owner shall pay him the 
sixth part of a shekel. If the animal (lies, he must 
pay the owner a fourth part of its value.' 

Art and Manufactures . — Babylonian art was 
until recently represented by a few engraved 
cylinders and gems ; bnt the excavations at Tello, 
Abu-Habba, and elsewlieie have now biought to 
light statues which are really good works of art. 


body of nomads. The individual is forbidden to 
take the law into his own hands, the right of 
blood-revenge not being recognised except in two 
instances, when a brigand is (iangbt red-handed, 
or when a man is found robbmg the house of a 
neighbour which has been set on fire. In this, 
again, (ve have a contrast to the Mosaic Law. 
Anotlier characteristic of the code are the laws 
1 elating to inheritance. The father (or even 
mother) could make a will, and leave property 
to a ‘ favourite son ’ over and above what legally 
came to iiini aitei his father’s death. Children, 
moreover, could he adopted, and a slave who was 
thus adopted obtained all the rights of the free 
man. Of this there is no trace m the Mosaic Laiv. 
The Book of Genesis, however, contains leferences 
to usages which show that in the patriarchal age 
the Babylonian Code was observed in Canaan as 
in other parts of the Babylonian empire. The 
conduct of Sarah and Abraham towards Hagar 
and her son is explained by the laws that the vrae 
could present her husband with a concubine, and 
if she had had no children the husband could take 
a second and infeiior wife, while the mistress is 
forbidden to sell the concubine if ‘she h»j^ a 
dispute with her mistress because she (Le. the 
concubine] has home a child to the husband ’ The 
adoption of Bliezer by Abraham was similarly in 
accordance with the Babylonian law ; so, too, was 
the purchase of the field and cave of Macbpelah 
with Babylonian shekels {sildi), and the threat of 
Judah that he would punish his daughter-in-law, 
whoin he supposed to be a widow, with death by 
burning. This was the punishment enacted against 
a nun who was unfaithful to her vows of virginity 
or widowhood. 

The code is a purely civil one. Beyond the fact 
that all leg^ation waa believed to have been 
inspired by the son-god, there is no allusion to 
religious sanctions. Owing to its ‘ case-made ’ 
origin, the individual laws Degin with the formula 
‘If.’ It is the same with the civil laws of the 
Mosaic Code (Exodus xxi., xxii.), which had a 
similar ‘case-made’ origin (Exodus xviii 26, 20). 
Some of these resemble the enactments of the 
Babylonian Code. Thus the Code of Khammu- 
rabi lays down that a man who has been enslaved 
for debt should regain his freedom after three 
years, that a fine should be inflicted for pasturing 
cattle in another ntan’s field, that the defaulter 
who had betrayed his trust should pay back 
double, that the owner of cattle which had been 
lost or stolen through n^lect could nlflim resti- 
tution, and that the receiver of bribes should he 
severely punished. 

Among other regulations of the eode are some 
rela ting to taverns and their keepers, and to 
sw^wns and veterinaries. ‘ If a surgeon performs 
a serions operation on a man with a bronze lancet 
and the man recovers from a tumour or a disease 
^1^® surgeon shall receive ten shekels of 
suvei'. If the operation has been peifoimed on a 



and differ from the later works of the Assyrian 
artists. One of the largest of these statues is 
nearly life-size, and repiesents the ‘high-priest’ 
Gudea, the viceroy of Lagaa, seated on hm throne ; 
the statue is extremely accurate in its anatomy, 
and caived in the hardest gieen dioiite. The whole 
of the group is covered with a long inscription in 
archaic characters, ]-ecording the restoration of 
various temples by this prince about 2600 B.O. 
Still more remarkable is a fine head carved in red 
poi^phyiy, which clearly bears the appearance of 
oemg a portrait, and is tme to the facial character- 
istics of the Sumeiian lace. The execution of 
these works of art indicates that the art of sculpture 
bad been long pmctised, and that tools of the most 
perfect temper must have been used. Along with the 
stone statues wei e found several bronze statuettes 
showing a knowledge of the ait of casting metals. 
Gem-engraving had always been a special feature 
of Babylonian art, and numerous hard stone seeJs 
have been found, the intaglio workmanship of 
which shows a high development of the lapidary’s 
art. The subjects upon these are taken om the 
l^end of Gilgame^ or from other popular myths ; 
others, again, lelate to the future life. Talismanic 
gems bearing emblems of the gods and magical 
formula are also frequently found. The stones 
chiefly selected by the Babylonian lapidaries were 
heematite, green and red jasper, cornelian, chal- 
cedony, crystal, lapis-lazuli, onyx, and eaidonyx. 
Music formed an important feature both in the 
court and religious ceremonies of the Babylonians 
at an early peiiod, and. on the sculptures we find 
harp, pipe, and cymbaJa represented. Among the 
trades mentioned in the tablets are those of weaver, 
dyer, potter, smith, builder, and carpenter. 

The classic writers also represent the civilisation 
of the ancient Babylonians as of a high stamp. Arts 
and commerce were highly flourishing — ^the last 
was carried on by caravans with Bactria, Persia, 
and Media, perhaps as for as India, and by ship- 
ping on the Peraian Gulf with Arabia. Bahyloma 
was famous for its dyes, its cloths, and embroi- 
deries, especially for the manufacture of rich carpets 
with inwoven figures of strange aTiiTnH.lH and arab- 
esques, su(}h as we yet see in the Nineveh sculp- 
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tares. The general prosperity was such that 
Babylonia and Assyria together were able to pay to 
Persia, under Darius Hystaspis, a yearly tribute of 
1000 talents (upwards of £280,000) — a sum greater 
than that contributed by any otlier province. 

History . — Excavations on the sites of the ancient 
Lagas, Nippur, Ur (including the nearby site of 
al ‘Ubaid), Erech, and elsewhere have revealed 
the outlines of early Babylonian history. It begins 
with a nonibei of small independent states — all of 
them Sumerian, and for the most 
part mutually hostile. At an 
eaily date, however, the Semites 
entered the country, and, after 
adopting the culture and script 
of the Sumerians, established 
principalities of their own. 
Among these were the kingdoms 
of Kis and Erech. Whether a 
certain king of Erech, however, 
whose name has been read Lngal- 
zag-gi-si, and who founded the 
fiist Babylonian empire, is to be 
accounted a Semite is doubtful. 
He was more probably of Sumer- 
ian origin. Ur (q.v.), Larea, and 

Nippur were mclnded in his king- 

w- o dom, and he claims to have ex- 

S^ai terranean to the Persian Gulf. 

The excavations of the French- 
men De Sarzec and Cros have made ns better 
acquainted with the history of another Babylonian 
city, Lagas ( Tdlo ) ; but the anthonty of the early 
Sumerian kin^ of Tello was limited to Southern 
Babylonia, ft was othe^^vise Avith the Semitic 
dynasty founded (c. 2872) by Sargon of Agade and 
bis successor (traditionally, though improbably, 
his son) Naram-Sin. They not only establish^ 
their power over all Babylonia, but created an em- 

S ire umich stretched from Susa on the e^t to the 
lediterranean on the west. Three campaigns were 
needed liefore ‘ the land of the Araorites — i.e. Sy ria 
and Palestine — oonld be subdued and welded with 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Elam into * a single ’ 
empira Naram-Sin added Magan, the Sinaitic 
peninsula, to bis father’s conquests ; there is a por- 
trait of him on a monument discovert at Diarbekr. 

The empire of Sargon and Noram-Sin soon broke 
np, and was followed by a long period of inaction, 
during which we must place the reign of the Semitic 
king Manistusu, an important monument of whom, 
throwing light on the economical condition of Baby- 
lonia, has been disinterred at Susa. Eventually a 
Sumerian dymasty arose at Ur, wbich united Baoy- 
lonia under one rule, planted colonies in Cappa- 
docia, and carried on campaigns in the Lebanon. 
Its first kings, Ur-Gur and Dungi, were great 
builders. One of their viceroys was Gudea, the 
high-priest of Lagos, of whom w'e possess many 
inscriptions. Cedar was brought for his buildings 
from the Gulf of Antioch, stone from Lebanon, 
copper from Sinai, gold from Northern Arabia. The 
last kiog of the dynasty of Ur perished in battle 
against Elamite rebels, and civil wars, followed by 
foreign invajsion, devastated Babylonia. Eventu- 
ally Northern Babylonia was conquered by the 
Amorite, Samu-abi (‘Shem is my father’), while 
Southern Babylonia fell into the hands of the Elam- 
ites, who made Larsa their capital, Babylon taking 
the same position in Northern Babylonia. The fifth 
king of tue Amorite dynasty seems to have been 
overthrown by the Elamites ; Babylon was captured 
by its Elamite foes ; and his son, Khamnm-rabi or 
Ammnrapi, the Amraphel of Genesis xiv., who was 
a mere boy, was placed on the throne as the vassal 
of the Elamite king (about 2000 B.C.). After 
thirty years of subjection, Kbammu-rabi recovered 


his independence ; the Elamite were defeated in 
battle ; and Laissk, the capital of their repre?enta- 
ti\e, Eri-Aku or Arioch, m Southern Bahv Ionia, 
was taken by storm Kbamniu-rabi was non >.oIe 
master of Babylonia and its empire, ■nbich iiieludeu 
Syria and Palestine, and he pioceeded to clear the 
country of brigandage and to compile an elaborate 
code of lavs. Canme were dug or reojiened, and 
the temples and cities of Babylonia were restored. 

Samsu-satana, the fifth &ucce^=?or of Khammu- 
rabi, was the last king of the djTiasty. Its fall was 

E robablv occasioned by an invaf-ion of Babylonia 
y the Hittites. For a tune the Arammans from 
the coast-land-s of the Persian Gulf govenied Baby- 
lon; then came an invasion of wild Kassite^, under 
Gandis, from the eastern mountain =, and for 5764 
years Babylonia was ruled by a Ka'-“Lte d\ nasty. 
In course of time the invaders adopted the culture 
and language of Babylonia ; but the empire in the 
west was lost, never to be regained, while Assyria 
became an independent kingdom. About 1400 'b.c. 
we find the kings Eadasman-khardas and Buma- 
bniyas 11. engaged in correspondence with the 
Pharaohs of E^'pt Meanw'hile there was frequent 
war with A&syna, which lost no opportunity of inter- 
fering in Babylonian affairs ; and eventualh’ Baby- 
lon ivas captured by the Assyrian king Tukulti- 
Ninip, its king, Kastilias, was slain, and for 
seven years Babylonia was ruled by an Assyrian 
sovereign. Then the Babylonians recovered their 
independence, and 
eight more Kas&ite 
pnnces sat on the 
Babylonian throne. 

The” last of them 
was overthrown by 
the Elamites about 
1180 B.C , and a 
dymosty of native 
i^bylonian kings 
followed. The most 
famous of these was 
Nebuchadrezzar L, 
who has left us a 
graphic account of 
his invasion of Elam 
and Kurdistan. To- 
wards the end of 
his reign, however, 
he suffered defeat 
at the hands of the 
Assyrians. The 
dynasties wliich fol- 
lowed were short- 
liwed ; and then 
came another native 
line of kin^ (about 
1000 B.C.), the first 
of whom, Nabu- 
mukinpal, reigned 
thirty - six years. 

One 'of his succes- 
sors, Nabu - nazir 

thrs^oi^ar 

da^cal 'SsS'.lc'S 

'With w’hom the ^.c.) 

Ptolemaic canon 

begins. Five years after his death Babylonia was 
conquered by the Assyrian king Tml^h-pileser IV., 
who, under his original name of Pulu or Pul, was 
crowned at Babylon 729 B.C. This conquest of 
Babylonia was very important, as it once more 
unified the twokinMoms on the banks eff the Tigris 
and Euphrates. "When the Asfiyrian throne was 
seized by Saigon in 722 B.C., after the death of 
Shalmaneser fv. (known as IJlulft in Babylonia), 
the ^bylonians revolted, and under Merodach- 
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baladan, the Chaldean from the ruarah-lands of the 
Persian Gulf, maintained their independence for 
tivelve years. In 710 B.C., however, Merodach- 
haladan was cruiahed, in spite of his alliance ivith 
Hezekiah and other western princes, and Babylon 
again became Assyidan. After tlie assassination 
of Sargon in 705 B C. Merodach-baladan returned, 
but after a reign of nine months was driven out 
by Sennacherib and forced to find a refuge in the 
Elamite provinces on the eastern shore of the Per- 
sian Gulf. For some years Babjrlonia was governed 
by As-.yrian viceroys or by native princes who had 
Elamite supwrt ; the battle of Kualule, however, 
in €91 B.C., broke np the resistance to Assyria, and 
two years later Babylon was taken and razed to 
the ground. It was rebnilt by Esar-haddon, on 
whose death in 668 B.C. Samas-snm-yakin, the twin- 
brother of Assur-bani-pal, called Saosduchinos by 
the Greeks, was appointed viceroy. He beaded the 

g reat revolt agauist Assyria, winch ended in the 
evastation of Babylonia and the capture of Baby- 
lon, where Samas-sam-yukin binned himself m his 
palace in 643 E.c. The next Babylonian viceroy, 
Kandalanu, died in 625 B c., and was succeeded by 
Xaba-pal-uzur ( Xabopolassar], who, with the assist 
ance ot Cyaxares of Ecbatana, revolted from Assyria 
and made himself independent king of Babylonia, 
and destroyed Nineveb. He died m 605 B.C., ivhile 
his son, Nebuchadrezzar II. (Nabu-kudur-nziir) was 
engaged in driving the Egyptians from Syria and 
Palestine. (In Nebuchadnezzar in 2 Kings xxiv., 
XXV., &c., 71 is a text-cormption. See Jer. xxxix ) 
Nebuchadrezzar II. was one of the greatest of 
the Babylonian sovereigns. Daring his long reign 
of forty-three years ha restored the ancient Baby- 
lonian empire in the w'est, rebuilt Babylon, and 
covered Babylonia with temples, fortifications, and 
canah ^ In 597 B.c. he took Jerusalem, sending 
Jehoiakim captive to Babylon ; and eleven years 
later (586 B.C.) he destroyed the city with its 
temple, and removed most of the inhabitants to 
Chaldea. In 568 B.C. he mode a successful cam- 
paign in the Egyptian Delta. In 562 B c. he was 
succeeded by his son Evil-Meiodacli, who released 
Jehoiakim, but was murdered (in 559 B.C.) by bis 
brother-in-law Nergal-sharezer or Neiiglissor, the 
Rah-Mag (probably the Rab-mugi of the Baby- 
lonian texte). His reign lasted till 556 B.C , his 
son, Labasi-Mardnk or Laborosoarchod, only ruling 
a few months, when the throne was usuroed by 
a nominee of the Babylonian priests, Naronidos 
(Naba-naid). Nabonidos was an antiqnaiy 
rather than an administrator, the command of the 
army and the active government of the country 
being handed over to his son, Bil-sar-uzur, the 
Belshazzar of the Book of Daniel. He restored 
the great temple of the moon-god at Harran in 
Mesopotamia which had been destroyed by the 
‘ Monda ^ of Ecbatana, as well as the ancient 
temples of Sippara, Latsa, and Ur, excavations 
being undertaken to discover the original records 
of their ^ const ruction and to trace their history. 
In his sixth year, 550 b.c , came the overthrow of 
Antyages ( Istuvegn ) of Ecbatana by Cyrus ( Kuras ), 
king of Anzan in Elam. Later on in his reign his 
attempts to eentiulise the religious worship of the 
country at Babylon led to the growth or a dis- 
affected party ; the members of this party intrigued 
with Cyrus, who meanwhile had become king of 
Persia. ^ In 539 B.c. the coast-land revolted, and 
Cyrus invaded Babylonia from the north. The 
Babylonian army was defeated at Opis, and a few 
days later, on the 14th Tammnz (June), Sippara 
was taken without fighting. Nal^nidoa fled fl-wd 
concealed himself in Babylon, followed by Gobryas, 
tte governor of Kurdistan, with the army of Cvrus. 
On^ the 16 th Gobryas jentered Babylon wi^out 
jowatanoe, and Nabonidoa was oaptuied. The 


daily services went on as usual in the temples, and 
the contract-tablets show that there was no dis- 
turbance of trade. On the 3d of Marchesvau 
(October) Cyrus came to Babylon and proclaimed 
a general amnesty, Gobryas being appointed 
governor of the city. The foreign exiles m Baby- 
lonia were allowed to return to their native lands, 
taking with them the images and sacred vessels of 
their gods. After the death of Camhyses (521 B c ) 
Babylon revolted under Nidinti-Bel, who claimed 
to be Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabonidos Thiee 
years were needed before the rebel city could be 
taken by the Persian army of Darins Hystaspis. 
In 513 B.c. it revolted again under a certain 
Arakha, but this second levolt was soon suppressed. 

With the overthiow of the Persian monarchy, 
Babylonia came under the short-lived dominion of 
Alexander the Great, who died in that city (323 
B.C.). Seleiicns I , to wdiom it had been promised 
at the conference of Triparadisus, contested and 
won the possession of it from Antigonus ( 312 
B.C.). About 142 B.c. it was taken from the Syrian 
monaichs by the Parthians. It came into the 
hands of the Romans only temporarily, first under 
Trajan (114 A.D.), under Septimius Severus (199 
A.D.), and again, under Julian (363 A.D.). When 
in 650 the Buccessoi-s of Mohammed put an end to 
the new Persian monarchy of the Sassanids, the 
province of Babylonia, where Baghdad was built 
(762-766), became the seat of the khalifs till 1258. 
From 1638, when the Turks, for the second time, took 
it from the Persians, till the World War, it was 
under Turkey, divided into the pashaliks of Baghdad 
j and Basra. See Tbaq, Mesopotamia. 
i Langiiage a7id Literature . — The language of 
; the Sumerians was agglutinative like that of 
j the Turks. The script was originally pictorial ; 
wheu,_ however, clay ■was intioduced as the writing 
material it passed into the cursive foim known as 
cuneiform or ‘ wedge-shaped,’ and many of the ideo- 
graphs or pictures of ideas became purely phonetic 
(see the article Cuneiform; also Writing). 
After the occupation of Northern Babylonia by the 
Semites and the adoption by them of the Sumerian 
culture and script, the phonetic character of the 
script was largely developed, the Sumerian woida 
expressive of ideas becoming mere phonetic symbols. 
The older Sumerian literature was now translated 
into Semitic Babylonian or provided with Semitic 
translations ; and grammars, dictionaries, reading- 
Iraoks, and commentaries were compiled to fam- 
litate the study of the older literature. Up to 
the last both reUmon and law continued to make 
extensive use of the extinct language of Babylonia, 
which was to the ancient East what Latin was to 
medieval Euiope. In coui'se of time, however, an 
independent Semitic literature arose; a consider- 
able proportion of the ejjica, for example, weie 
written from the first in Semitic Babylonian. 
Texts were also written by the Semitic scribes in 
what was now the dead Sumerian, the results some- 
times reminding ns of modem ‘ dog-Latin.’ 

Education "was widely extended, even women 
and artisans taking port in the voluminous corre- 
^ondence that has come down to us (see above, 
JDoinestic Life). Schools and libraries existed in 
the towns, the collections of books being numbered 
and arranged on shelves. The libiaries were pro- 
vided with catalomes, and were under the charge 
of libroiians. Different libraries naturally had 
their special classes of literature. At the old 
seaport of Eridu, for instance, the temple of Ea, 
the Bahyloni^ god of culture, possessed copies of 
a particular ritual with hymns to the gods, as weU 
as a series of works containing spells for driving 
away disease. Latsa had its hymns to the sun- 
god, Ur its hymns to the moon-god. One of the 
most interesting ooUections is the series of exorcisms 
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called suTpu, in which the priest, before granting 
absolution to the penitent, requires him to confess 
the sins of which he has been guilty. ‘ Has he set 
his parents or relations at variance has he spoken 
e-vnl of his father or mothei ; has he lied, stolen, 
dishonoured his neighbour’s wife, or committed 
murder ’ ’ are among the questions put to him. 

The epics constitnted an important section of 
the literature. Chief among them is the Epic of 
Gilgames in twelve books, largely compiled out of 
older materials. Gilgames was half-mortal, half- 
divine ; after delivering Erech from its enemies he 
was wooed in vain by the goddess Istar, who by 
way of revenge sent "a mighty bull to ravage the 
land. Tlie hero and his friend, the satyr Engidn, 
■slew the bull ; but the gods in return caused Engidu 
to die, while Grilgames himself was smitten with 
-disease. Gilrames then wandered beyond the gates 
of the snn and the waters of death in search of TJtu- 
napisti, the Bab^onian Noah, who had been trans- 
lated after the DeluOT without dying, and from 
whom he hoped to learn the seciet of esc^ing 
death- In the eleventh book of the epic Utu- 
napisti recounts the story of the Delnge, which 
closely resembles that in Genesis, and bids Gilgames 
gather a paarticnlar plant which will ensure hia im- 
mortality. On hia way home, however, a serpent 



Fig. 4.— Upper half of ‘ Sun-god Tablet ’ — priests and Iring adoring the 
sun’s disc (Brituh Muse am). 

carried away the plant, and the hero was made to 
undemtand that death must be the lot of every 
^ man. The same lesson is inculcated in the Epic of 
* Adamu, the first man, who was created by Ea at 
Endn. Adamn broke the wings of the south wind, 

.and was acscordingly summoned to appear before 
the court of the gods. Here he rehised ‘ the food 
of life,’ fearing that it was ‘ the food of death,’ and 
thereby, along with his descendants, lost the gift 
« of immortality. The Epic of Etana describes how 
the first king endeavoured to obtain the insignia of 
sovereignty by monnting to the sky on the back of 
an eagle; after reaching the heaven of An u, how- 
ever, he fell to the mound while attempting to 
.ascend to the gate of latar, and was dashea to 
pieces, while the eagle was destroyed by a ser- 
pent whose young it had devoured. The legend 
-of the god Zn (the storm-demon) tells how he 
stole the tablets of destiny from BeL and how god 
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after god declined to jinrsne him nntil Lngal-handa 
at last oveiTeached him in the mountains of Sabu. 
Another epic describes the devastating career of 
Urra the plague-god, ivho punhslied mankind for 
their sins. 

Among other contents of the Babylonian libraries 
may be mentioned historical documents, copies of 
letters, astronomical, astrological, mathematical, 
and medical •\\orks, omen-texts, and lists of 
countries, cities, and gods. School exercises have 
come from the schools attached to the libraries and 
temples, while there weie aichive-chambers filled 
with official documents as well as vast collections 
of legal and commercial tablets. 

Religion . — During the long period over which 
the monuments and inscriptions extend, numeious 
change took place in the religion of Babylonia 
Snmerian religion can be traced back to a sort of 
Shamanism, according to which every object in 
nature was rerarded as the abode of an indwelling 
spirit or life (Zi), w'hich controlled its actions 
its relationship to man. Round this primitive 
creed grew up a body, not of priests, but rather of 
medicine-men or exorcists, who dealt mainly with 
the malevolent spirits of disease and the hostile 
powers of nature injurious to the life of man. 

The liturgy of these priests is found in the 
magical texts, large nnmliers of 
which have been preserved in the 
libiaries of Nineveh and Baby- 
lonia. Gradually the vast host of 
spirits became grouped in a hiei- 
archy of the spirits of the hea^ ens 
and the earth ; and fiom the-e 
came the first gods of the 
Sumerian pantheon. Under this 
new development a number of 
local gods grew up, and each city 
had its divine patron, who was 
worshipped there in a strictly 
henotheiatic form — that_ is, he 
alone in his sacred city w'as 
supreme among the gods. Thus, 
in a beautifol litany from Ur of 
the Chaldees, it is said of the 
moon-god, ‘In heaven who is su- 
preme? Thou alone art supreme! 
On earth who is supreme? Thou 
alone art supreme ' ’ Similar 
words are found in the local 
hymns to Merodach in Babylon, 
and to Nebo in Borsippa. One of 
the earliest seats of religions cul- 
tuie in Chaldea appears to have 
been the city of Endn, then on the 
shore of the Persian Gulf, where 
was the seat of Ea, the cnltnre- 
god of Babylonia, who presided 
over the water and had his home 
in the sea. Among other titles he is called * lord 
of wisdom,’ ‘ he who knows all things,’ ‘the lord 
of revelation-’ He was, in fact, the fish-divini^, 
termed Cannes by Berossns, who taught the 
elements of culture to the first inhahitonts of 
Chaldea. The consort of Ea was Dav-kina, ‘ the 
lady of the earth,’ who personified the earth just 
as Ea represented the eea. Water and the earth 
were, according to the ancient theogony of the city 
of Eridu, the two elements out of which all the 
world proceeded. This pair had a son, Tammaz, 

‘ the only begotten one,’ who, in the creed of 
Babylon, was replaced by Maiiluk or Merodach. 
The worship of Tammnz in association with his 
consort Istar reached a high development in Baby- 
lonia, and spread over the whole oi Western Asia. 
Next in importance among the local deities came 
the god Mul-lil or El-liF, the elder Bel of the 
Semitic creedi, whose sacr^ city was Nippur, the 
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modem Nififer. This great god, whose name means 
the * lord, of the ghost-land, was also the ruler of 
‘ earth and niankud/ and, according to one version 
of the Deluge legend, was the deity who caused 
the destruction of the wicked.. The mistress of 
the ghost-land was the goddess Ninldgal or Allat, 
‘ the lady of the great fond ’ of Hades. She was 
the queen who ruled in the dread ‘land of no 
return ’ and ‘ w'liose city and palace walls w'ere 
clothed in dnst, the inhahitants thereof wealing 
rohea of feathers like birda’ The messengei of 
this dread pair was Namtar, the demon of fever 
and goddess of fate, who spread disease and death 
abro^. Ann, the god of the sky, the centre of 
whose worship was at Erech, completed the trinity 
of the three supreme gods, El-hl, Ea, and Ann. 
Below them came another trinity, that of the 
moon-god, the snn-god, and Istar, the evening 
star. The moon-god, worshipped at Ur, under 
the name of Nannar, took precedence of the sun- 
god. At Sippara and Larsa, however, Samas, the 
sun-god, became the head of a special cult which 
absorbed many of the other older gods, and each city 
had its local siin-god or solar hero. In Southern 
Babylonia Lama ivas the chief seat of solar wor- 
ship. It was, however, in the northern city of 
‘ Sippara of the snn,’ and in the most ancient 
temple of E-Bdhara, ‘the bouse of lustie,’ that 
it attained to its highest development. The 
tablet of which a representation is given (fig. 4) 
was erected by Nebobaladan, king of Babylon, 
an ardent votary of the worship of the sun-god, 
about 900 B.C. The god is seated on a square 
seat, placed, inside a porch supported by pillara, 
and holds in his hand a ring and a short rod. 
Before the pillar stands a stool ivith le^ hearing a 
figure of the disc of the sun, appoLiently supported 
by cords which are held in the hands of two atten- 
dant spirits from the loof. Of the three figures 
standing with their faces turned towards the disc, 
the fii-st IS a priest, who holds the stool with his 
left hand, wliiie with his right he grasps the left 
hand of the second figure — the king, whose right 
hand is rai^d in adoration to the god. The third 
figure behind the king has both hands raised in 
adoration. Above the heads of the three figures 
are three lines of inscription : ‘ The image of the 
Snn-god, the mighty lord, the dweller in the temple 
of Uri, which is within Sippara.’ Under the god 
aM carvings of two figures, and above are three 
circles, representing the new moon, the snn, and 
latM or Venus. The inscription below them ex- 
plains that the canopy over the head of the god, 
like the rope which caused his disc to revolve, was 
the divine serpent. The rise and spread of the 
snn-cre^ in Babylonia mark a great change in 
the religions life of Chaldea in the meeting 
and amalgamation of Semitic and Sumerian re- 
ligions thought. We have no longer to deal with 
the dread El-liJ of the ghost-land, but with a 
supreme Baal, the father and creator of the uni- 
who rapidly absorbed aU the other solar 
deities in the Sumerian pantheon. It is to this 
age that we must assign the growth and compila- 
tion of the great Epic of Gilgames, with its solar 
setting. Tins is also the age which witnessed the 
rise of Babylon as the capital of Babylonia, and 
therewith of its god Bel-Merodach, who was oiigin- 

S a solar deity, to supremacy over the (^er 
TJie position attained by Merodaoh in tbe 
days of the Babylonian empire approaches 
monotheism, and the misfortimes which overtook 
tha country are regarded as punishments inflicted 
by Marodoch upon hm people on account of their 
mns. Merodacn’s wife was entitled Zirpanit or 
Zarpanit, who has been identified with the Suecoth- 
wBoth of the Old Testament (2 Kings, xviL 30). 
The great temple of £-Sagila at Babylon, known 


to classical writere as the Tomb of Bel, was dedi- 
cated to Meiodach. In its couit rose the zigguraf 
or ‘tower,’ on the summit of which was the sanc- 
tuary of the god, furnished with a couch and a. 
holy table. The ceiemonies of service resembled 
those of the Jews. The daily saciifice, the hee- 
will offering, the meat and drink offerings, aud the- 
shewhread formed part of the ritual. 'The mes- 
senger and interpieter of Merodach was Neho, ‘the 
Prophet,’ whose temple, now repieaented by the 
stood at Borsippa, wheie he was 
worshipped along with his wife Tasmit, ‘the- 
Heaier.^ The temple was called E-Zida, ‘ the House 
Evei lasting,’ and the god himself was the pation of 
books and their -wiiters. Among the othei divini- 
ties of Babjdonia may be mentioned Nin-ib, the 
messenger of El-lil, originally a snn-god, the read- 
ing of whose name, however, is still uncertainj 
Hadad or Bimmon, ‘the Amoiite,’ who was god of 
the air; Nergal, the god of the dead, the patron- 
deity of Kutha ; Gibil and Nusku, the fire-gods ; 
and the goddesses Beltis (Belit) and Nina. The- 
goddesses, Iiowever, were little more than shadowy 
reflectionB of their bnsbanda, with the exception of 
Istar, the Ashtoreth of Canaan, who originally 
represented the evening star. She was an inde- 
pendent divinity, and_ presided over love and! 
marriage, and, m Assyria, over war. 

The City of Babylon . — Babylon was originally 
merely a provincial town, and Borsippa, which 
afterwaids became its suburb, seems to have been 
a more important place. We already hear of 
Babylon in the time of Sargon of Akkad, but it 
was not until the lise of the Amorite dynasty of 
Khammu-rabi that it became the capital of Noi them 
Babylonia. It had probably grown up round the 
temple of its patron deity Bel-Merodach, which 
was called E-Sagila, ‘the House of the Exalted 
Head.’ The city was known by more than one 
name, the most common being Babili, ‘Gate of 
the God,’ originally applied, it would seem, to the 
quarter opening on the temple. In Hebrew a pun- 
ning etymology connected the name with a word 
which means ^to confound,’ 

^ After being ruined by an Elamite invasion, both 
city and temple were restored by Khammu-rabi. 
Kharamu-rahis city was that which was razed to- 
the ground by Sennacherib in 689 B.O., the mbhish 
being thrown into the Aiakhu canal Esai-haddon 
again restored it, but the Babylon so famous in 
classical authors was the cieation of Nebuchad- 
rezzar II. German excavations have enabled us 
to fix the main outlines of the topogiuphy of this 
latter town. They have brought to light the 
channels of the olu canals, ‘the Gate’ and ohapel 
of Istar, and the great processional road, lined on 
either side with enamelled tiles on which lions and 
other monsters were represented, which led to the 
temple of E-Sagila. Tne double line of city walls, 
t^ether with the gates, has also been traced. 
The palace of Nehuchadirezzar is represented by 
the mound now called El-Qoa:. 

^ According to Herodotus, the city stood on both * 
sides of the Euphrates in the form of a square, the^ 
length of the sides being 120 stadia, and the whole 
circumfeience 60 miles. It Avaa surrounded by a 
wall 200 cubits high and 50 cubits thick, and 
pierced with 100— or, according to Diodorus, 260— 

g ates of bronze. At regular intervalB were toWera. 

troad, straight streets crossed one another at right 
angles, and the banks of the Enpliiates were united 
by a stone bridge. The bed of the river itself wan 
lined with stone, and along its sides ran stone 
quays. Among the chief wonders of the city were 
* the Hanging Gardens ’ constructed by Nebuchad- 
rezzar for his Median queen. The city suffered 
greatly in the revolts wfdch followed the Persian 
conquest, its outer walls being demolished, and the- 
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temple of Merodach being subsequently plundered 
by Xerxes. Although tlie Persian kings made 
l^bylon their residence, little uas done for its 
restoration, and Alexander the Great, who, on hLS 
entrance into the city in 331 B.C., had promised to 
rehuDd the temple, was unable ei’en to clear away 
the iTiblush, though 10,000 workmen Avere employed 
for the purpose duiing the space of two months. 
After his death in the palace of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and the foundation of Seleucia on the Tigris by 
SeleuciLs Nicator, Babylon went rapidly to decay. 
Stone had to he brought to Babylonia from other 
countries, and consequently stone buildings there 
which had ceased to be used became quarries out 
of which newer edifices were constructed, while the 
bricks which were ordinaiily employed soon disin- 
tegrated, In the time of Pausanias there was little 
to be seen on the site of Babjs^lon except the ruins 
of walls, and Rich was the lirat modern traveller 
to examine it scientifically. The Biis-i-Nimind 
represents the temple of Nelio at Borsippa, and had 
nothing to do with Babel (q.v.) or Babylon. 

See Oppert, Histmre des Empires de Clidldk et Assyne 
(1865); liayard, Nineveh and Babylon (1867); Loftrus, 
Chaldea aiid Susiana (1857); Sayce, Milhei t Lectures 
(1887) and Gi^oi-d Lectures (1903); Eawlinson, Cunei- 
foi'm Inscriptions of Westei’n Asia ( 1861-84) ; Jjehtzsch, 
Wo lag das Parodies t (1881); Delitzsch and Haupt, 
AssynoJogiacke BilhotheL (1880) , Perrot and Chipiez, 
Art in Chaldea and Assyria (tranfl. 1884); Pinches, 
Guide to the Nimroud Central Saloon, British Mvseinti 
(18S6) ; the Tmn? andProc.Sac of Bill Archceol. (1872); 
works named in the articles on George Smith, Maspero, 
and Sayce; Jensen, Kosmolonie der Bahylonier ; J. P. 
Peters, iTippar (1898) : R. Koldewey, Excavations at 
Babylon (trana, 1914) ; L 'W. King, Htstoi-y of Babylonia, Ac. 
(1910-lS) ; Cambr. Anc. Eist., AVooUey, <SujJiemiTia(1929) 

Babylonish Captivity, the deportation, 
under Nebuchadrezzar, of a large portion of the 
principal inhabitants of Judah, ^er the fall of the 
city of Jem Salem in 586 B.c. A large number of 
the inhabitants of Judah had been aheady earned 
off to Babylon in 597, when Zedekiah 'had be- 
come king over the remainder. It was not long 
before these excited the anger of the powerfiS 
Chaldean long, and the second capture of the city 
and captivity of the inhabitants put an end to the 
kingdom of Judah. They were carried to Babylon, 
and there they remained* in tolerable comfort for 
66 years, though the duration of the Captivity is 
usuaUy reckoned at 70 years, dating &om the 
earlier c^tivity. Many of them acquired pro- 
perty, ondT even nches ; some were calld to court, 
and even raised to high office in the state. They 
were allowed the free exercise of their religion, 
and here Ezekiel and the unknown author of 
the lost part of the book of TaRiah gave hope to 
the spiritual aspirations of the despondent people. 
When Cyrus overthrew the Babylonian empire 
(538 B.C.), he allowed the Jews to return to their 
own country, but only 42,360 of the tribes of 
Judak, Benjamin, and Levi are said to have re- 
turned. Tney found the depopulated territory 
occupied with a mixed population from the sur- 
rounding tribes and the residue of the Jewish 
population ; and with the religious isolation they 
had learned, in Babylon, refused to recognise these 
as members of their own commnnity. See Jews. — 
The name is applied in church history to the e^e 
of tlie popes at Avignon from 1309 to 1377. 
Babyronssa. See Babiboussa. 

Bacan. See Bakau. 

Bac'carat (Fr. hacextra) is one of the most 
widespread French games of chance, played foi 
money between a hanker and several punters. In 
Britain, as a game of cards other than a game of 
skill, it is tieated as ‘unlawful.’ See Gaming. 


_ Bacclliglio'ne, a river of Northern IrrJv, 
nsmg in the Alps, and flowing 90 miles -jouth-ecu-'t- 
ward, tlirqugh the plain of Padua, and post tfie 
towTi of A icenza, till it falls into the Aariatic 3 
miles south of Cliioggia. 

Bacchus, one of the names among the G-reeks 
Md the usual name among the Romans for 
Lionj sus, the god of wine. Originally a mere 
epithet or surname, it does not occur in Greek 
writers till after the time of Herodotus, and its use 
is generally confined to the god in his more riotous 
aspects. The name Dionysus occurs also in Latin, 
though not in the Augustan poets. His w orship 
was introduced into Rome from Greece, and was 
am^gamated with the worship of Liber, an old 
Italian deity who presided over planting and fruc- 
tification. The Liberalia, celebrated everj* year on 
the 17th of March, on which day youths received 
the manly toga, mnst be distinguished from the 
triennial ^cchanalia or Dionysia. The latter, soon 
after its introduction into Italy, became the cloak 
for shameful immoralit}’- and crime, but was finally 
prohibited by the senate, 186 B.C. See Diosrsrs* 

Baccl^rides, a Greek lyric poet and contem- 
porary of Pindar, who flourished in the 5th centuij’ 
B.C at the court of Hiero of Syracuse A fewfi-ag- 
menta of his epmikiaQ odes have long been knovn. 
But in 1S96, on a papvms brought from Egypt to 
the British Museum, Dr Kenyon deciphered 1070 
lines and part of nearly 200 more. Some twenty 
od es were thus recovered, containing much tiiat in 
charming, but nothing comparable for power to 
Pindar. See Kenyon’s etbtion of the text (1897), 
and Jebb’s, with prose translation (1905). 
Baccloc'chi, Princess. See Bonap.arte. 
Baecio della Porta. See Bartolousieo 

Bacli. Johann Sebasitan, was lH>rn at 
Eisenach, 21st March 1685. The family, which 
traced its orimn from one Veit Bach, a baker and 
miller who died at Weehmar in 1619, and was 
exceedingly fond of music, had already produced 
many musicians, among whom two brother®, cousins 
of Sebastian’s father, Johann Amhiosin'^, weie 
the most eminent. Johann Christoph and Johann 
Michael 'Bach wrote several excellent motets, and 
their writings had considerable influence on their 
illustrions kinsman. The love of music was so 
general throughout the family, that at Erfurt, 
w’here one branch of the clan was settled for many 
years, the town-musicians were commonly called 
‘ the Bachs,’ even thongh there might not be any 
member of the family among them at the time. 
Before he was ten years old, Sebastian lost his 
father, and was plac^ under the care of an elder 
brother, Johann Christoph, who was organist at 
Ohrdruf. He undertook the boy^s mnsical educa- 
tion, but apparently m dread or his too rapid pro- 
gress, kept from him a monnscript volume of organ 
pieces by v'arious masters. Sebastian managed to 
obtain possession of the book by drawing it 
through the lattice of the bookcase in which it was 
locked away, and to copy its contents, working 
only by the light of the moon for fear of detection ; 
his sole reward for six months’ labour was the 
confiscation of his copy on its discovery by his 
brother. In 1700 he entered the choir of St 
Michael’s school at Liineburg, remaining there, 
after his beautiful semrano voice had broken, as 
accompanist on the harpsichord, and also as a 
violinist. During this period he made several ex- 
enrsions to Hamburg, where a cousin of his, Johann 
Ernst Bach, was living, in order that he might hear 
the famous oigonist Reinken plav. In 1703 he 
was given a court appointment at 'Weimar, where 
he had the opportunity of hearing a great deal 
of Italian instrumental music ; in that year. 
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asked to report on the organ at Axnstadt, wlrere 
he had many relatives, he was given the poet 
of OLganist to tiie New Church, and it was here 
that he began to compose m real earnest. Manv 
of his ‘church cantatas’ were written here, as wetl 
as the famous ‘ Capriccio on the Departure of a 
Brother,’ composed when his brother, Johann Jakob, 
went to join the Sivedish Guard In October 1705 
he obtained four weeks’ leave of absence in order 
to go to Liiheck and hear Buxtehude, the great 
Danish organist and commser, who was then 
nearly seventy years old. Bach was so dehghted 
with him and Ins compositions that he outstayed 
his leave of absence, and on his return the antho. 
rities censured his conduct in this and other 
matters, such as accompanying the hymns in a 
manner that did not suit the taste of the con- 
mention. His intimacv with a cousin of his, Maria 
Ba^ara Bach, who had lateh’ come to Arnstadt, 
was also made a ground for repi oof ; so that he 
began to look for a new post. Tliis he found at 
Mublhausen, where he was installed in June 1707. 
On 17tli October of that yeai he returned to Arnstadt 
in order to maiiy^ the cousin just mentioned, and 
settled down to Ms new work. He only remained 
at MuhlJiausen one year, since a far more congenial 
sphere of action presented itself at Weimai, where 
he was appointed court organist, and m 1714 
konzertmeister as well. Nine yeaia at the ducal 
court did much to peifect hia style os an organ com- 
poser, and some of hia heat cantatas were also 
written there. The great Italian composers of the 
time were .studied in such a manner that Bach 
soon became complete master of their style, and 
prepared for his own inatrumental works 
which were to be produced later. Many journeys 
^ere mode from VVeimar, the most famous of 
which is one that resulted in the discomfiture of a 
b^sichord player named Marchand. In 
1/1/ Bach went to Dresden, where this mans 
playing was umvei-sally admired; the merits of 
the two musicians weie hotly discussed, and it 
that Bach should challenge 
Marchand to a public musical competition. The 
Frenc hman accepted the challenge, nut when the 
day came, was nowhere to be found. He had 
enough perception to see that the competition 
wuld only hrmg defeat upon himself, and so had 
D^ten a r^reat. Soon after this, Prince Leopold 
of Ajihalt-Cothen offered Bach the post of capell- 
^ court, a situation whiSi he retaaned 
tm 1723. A journey to Halle, made with the 
puipo^ of seeing Handel, who was there at the 
time, failed of its object, as Bach got there too 
late ; nor was a subsequent attempt to meet his 
great _ contemjMrary more sucoesafoL A severe 
cal^ty befen him in 1720, when his wife died 
auimg hm a^nce with the prince at Carlsbad : 
he bore her loss, however, manfuUy, and went on 
his accimtomed duties, paying another visit to 
ftei^en at Hamburg in the same year. In De- 
cemlwr 1721 he married Anna Magdalena WtilkenB 
daughter of the court trumpeter at ‘Weiasenfelfl’ 
ishe was extremely musical ; much of his music 
-esi^ m copies mode by her hand, and many of his 
j t^ed instruments were written for her 
me. Moat of the weU-known ‘suites’ date from 
tame, as well as many works for strinced 
onstoents first half of the wonderful 

collection of Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, 
called in Germany Das Wohltemperirte Clavier 
was also wiitten at Cothen, the second half being 
composed many years afterwards. At the end^ 
the vear 1722 the post of Cantor of the Thomaa- 
became vacant, and after some 
oimcultaM and delays Bach was given the appoint- 
ment. During ^ reaideaee at Lsipzig, all his 
greatest works far chorus were written, among 


which the most important are the two settings of 
the history of the Passion, in the veisions of St 
Matthew and St John respectively, many church 
cantatas, the total number of which, together with 
those already mentioned, reached nearly three 
hundred, and the Mass in B minor. Two move- 
ments from this latter work were presented to 
Augustus III. at one of Bach’s frequent visits to 
Dresden, wheie he received m 1736 the honorary 
title of Hofconiponist. A more famous visit was 
that paid to Frederick the Gieat at Potsdam, in 
May 1747. His airival was announced to the king 
whfie a state concert was going on ; Frederick 
immediately laid down his flute, and sent for Bach 
to come to court just as he was. Some pianofoites 
made by Silbermann weie tried by Bach, who sub- 
sequently improvised on a theme riven to him by 
the king This theme he afterwards worked up in 
many different ways, and presented the result to 
Frederick under the title oi The M'lisical Offering. 
This, like the Art of Fugue, a work begun about 
tins time, and upon which he was engaged at 
the time of his death, is a monument of contra- 
puntal ingenuity and theoietical learning. Some 
two and a half years after tliis visit, his eyesight 
began to gi^® persuaded to have 

recourse to an English oculist then resident in 
Leipzig. The failure of an operation resulted in 
absolute hfindneas, and worse than that, the 
remedies used affected his health. In July 1750 
he was struck with apoplexy, and died on the 28th 
of the month. 

No composer who ever lived can he held to sur- 
pass Bach either in the ease of his intricate work- 
manship or m the wealth of invention with wluch 
he was endowed. The broad effects which came so 
easily to Handel, and by which so many thousands 
have been impressed, did not come within Bach’s 
province ; hut iu his ‘ B minor mass,’ for instance, 
there are revealed depths of sorrow and heights of 
ecstatic adoration, "v^ch no musician before or 
since his tune has ever attained. That his music 
appeals less to the untaught than to the cultivated 
lover of the art, cannot surely he held as a 
reproach.^ His gieatest compositions for keyed and 
stringed instruments, taxing as they do the utmost 
powers of modem artists, must have been far 
beyond the reach of the executants of his own day. 
The pianist of the present day owes to Sebastian 
Bach not only the system of tuning by which h© is 
enahl^ to play in all keys, hut the method of 
fingermg by which all his fingers ore brought into 
requisition. Several other inventions were made 
by Bach, hut none have been proved of Iflati-ng 
value. His third son, Caul Philipp Esianfbl 
(1714r-88), holds an important place in the hisboiy 
of music, since he did much to develop the so-called 
‘ sonata-foim,’ in which all classical compositions of 
modern times are oast, and became Joseph Haydn’s 
master. Wilhblm Feiedmanh (1710-84), Sebas- 
tian’s eldest son, dissipated his fine musical talents, 
leaving comparatively few compositions ; the 
youngest son, Johann Chkistian (1735-82) has 
some interest for Englishmen, since he established 
himself in London, holding positions there of some 
consideration. 


Biographies ^ Fortel (1803; trana. Terry, 1920), 
Hilgenfefdt (18^), Bitter (2d ed. 1880-81 )rSd others 
were superseded by Spitta’s exhaustive work (1873-80: 
M ed. 1921; trans. 1884-85). Valuable ontioiBins have 
been pi^hshed by Albert Schweitzer (trans. 1911) and 
^drS Pino (1907). And there are Whsh Hves by 
^ Bonghton. ( 1907 ), Parry 

^1(1), Senford Tarry (1928). See also works on the 
Wohltenpenrtes Klavier by Eiemanu (3d ed. 1914) on 
the organ works by Harvey Grace (1922), and various 
books on the ohoral works by Terry ( 1916-26), 

ChapflLCllj a small tovrn of Hheinland, on 
the left bank of- the Rhine, 20 miles W, of 
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Wiesbaden, ■vrifch old walls. Its name is said to be 
from Baccki ara (‘Bacchus’s altar’), and the vine 
is still largely cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

Bache, Alexander Dallas ( 1S06-67 ),agiand- 
son of Beniainin Frankhn, was born at Phila- 
delphia, studied at West Point, became piesident 
of Girard College ( 1836 ) and superintendent of the 
coast survey (1843). He published magnetic and 
meteorological observations. 


Baclieloi'i a woiJ of unceitain origin, derived, 
peibaps, with most piobability through Fiencli 
iiom the Low Latin baccalarius, ‘a farm-servant,’ 
originally ‘ a cow-herd ; ’ from bacca. Low Latin 
foi vacca, ‘a. cow.’ Odd though it seem, this will 
connect faiily with the special nieauings of the 
word given by Ducauge. (1) It was used very 
early to indicate a person who cultivated a certain 
portion of lands called baccalaria. (2) It ivaa used 
by later writers to indicate persons in the proba- 
tionary stage of knighthood— 1 . e. not squires simply, 
but knights who, from poveity and the insufficient 
number of their retainer or from nonage, had 
not yet itiised their banner in the field. (3) It 
was applied to junior members of a trade-^niild. 

(4) As an academical title, it was first introduced 
by Pope Gregoiy IX. in the 13th century, into the 
university of Paris, to denote a candidate who liad 
undergone his first academical tnals, and _ was 
authoidsed to ^ve lectures, but was not yet admitted 
to the rank of an independent master or doctor. 
Later it was adopted by the universities of Euiope 
to denote one who had taken the first or lowest 
degree at a university (see DEGREE, University). 

In this sense the Latin form came to be WTitten, 
at first thiQugh mere word-play, hacealaiireus^ as 
if connected with hacca lawn, ‘ lauiel berry.’ (5 ) It 
came to be used in its popular meaning of aii un- 
married man, who was thus regarded as a candidate 
or probationer for matrimony. 

The legislation of almost every country, at some 
period of its liistorj^ has imposed penalties on 
celibates or bachelors, on the praciple that every 
citizen is hound to rear up legitimate children to 
the state In Eome, with a view to encourage 
marriage and improve the birth-rate, the lex 
Julia de maiitandis and the lex Papia Poppaea 
provided tliat a coelebs — an unmarried male over 
twenty-fi.ve or an unmniried female over twenty- 
one — could claim nothing under a will, and that 
orbi — childless married persons — could take only 
half of any gift to them. In England, there are 
numeious instances of additional or higher taxes 
being imposed on bachelors and vidowers, but 
apparently more with a view to the revenue than 
with any other object. Thus, an act was passed 
in 1695, which granted to the king cei-tam rates 
and duties upon marriages, births, and burials, and 
upon bachelora and widowers for five years, ‘for 
carrying on the war against France with vigour.’ 
Every unmarried male above the age of twenty-five 
had to pay from Is. to £12, 10a., according to his 
status. Another instance may probably he found 
in the higher charge for the servants of bachelors, 
first imposed by Pitt in 1785, and continued for a 
considerable time. In the income-tax of 1/99, 
deductions were made on account of children, 5 j^r 
cent, being allowed to a person avIio had a family, 
and whose income was above £60 and under £460 
a year, with con-eaponding deductions in other 
coses The piinciple of allowing abatement of 
income-tax to a tax-payer who is the parent of living 
children was reintroduced in 1910. Deductions in 
respect of children are now regulated by sec. 21 of 
the Finance Act, 1920. An nnmarrietl man who 
has living with hini and maintains lus mother (if 
a widow or living apart from her husband) or some 
other female relative to look after a child-brother 


01 child-sister is alyo entitled to a deduction — 
Finance Act, 1920, see. 20; I'Inance Act, 1924, 
sec. 22. .See also Knighthood. 

Bachelors’ Battons« a <kmhle finv.ered Ka- 
nuiiculus, Lychnis, Aohiila^'a, Pyrcthmni, *ii:c. 

Bachiaii. See Moluccas. 

Bachofen, Johann Jakob {1S15-S7;, was a 
niembei nf the Com t of Appeal at Basel, and wrote 
an iinpoitant work on the Matriarchate, and otljei 
works ou the liistory of law and of civili-ation 

Bacillus (diimn of Lat. ‘ stick ), pro- 

perly a genus of Schizomycetes, but popnlaily used 
m the same sense as hacteiiiim. Jsee Eactlria. 

Back, Sir George (179d-lS7S}, .\ictice.\plorei, 
was bom at Stockport, and entering the naii in 
1808, next year was taken prisoner by the French 
in Spain. *\Vith Franklin (q.v.) he" had already 
shared in three Polar expeditions — to the Spitshei- 
gen Seas (1819), the Coppermine Eiver (1819-22), 
and Maclcenzie Eiver (1822-27) — when he started 
(June 1833) from a station of the Hud^m s Bay 
Company in search of Captain Ross, who was sup- 
posed to" have been lost in bis attempt to discover 
the Noith-west Passage. After passing a terrible 
winter with his companions near the Great Slave 
Lake, he discovere/l, in 1834, Artillery Lake and 
the Great Fi&h Eiver, or Back's Kiver, whieli he 
traced to its mouth. Hindered by the ice from 
proceeding along the coast, he returned by the river, 
and did not reach England till the autumn of 18^, 
when lie was raised to the rank of captain by order 
in council, an all but unprecedented honour In 
1336 and 1S37 he further explored the Arctic shores ; 
and of this, as of the preceding voyage, he published 
a vivid description. He was made aauriial in 
1857 ; hut he was unable for further active service 

Ba<ika* See Bacska. 

Backbone. See Spinal Column, al:>o Vek- 

TEBRATA. 

Backergungc. See Bakaeganj". 



hare to bring their men bad: from their antago 
nist's tables into their own, or ^ause the pieces 
are Bometimea taken up and obliged to go bau. 
ie. re-enter at the table thev came trom. The 
French name is tnc-trac. Backgammon is played 
with a board or tables, men or piecp, dice, and 
dice-boxes. The introduction of dice into the 
game, and their constant use in detenmnmg moves, 
mak^ backgammon essentially a game of ch^ce. 
ThB backgammon board consists of two parts or 
tables, each possessing t^velve six at 

end, which points are coloured wtate and 
alternately. The game is play^ by l^es, 
and with 30 pieces or men E^h „ 

men, one set of 15 being black and the oto 
white. In beginning the game, the men are pla^ 
on certain pomts on the tables, as shown m the 
foUowung figure. The game is playfi 
Dice (q.v.) and two dice-boxes. The <hce are 
common to both; but each party uses his 
dice-box, and the thiows are alternate. U a plaver 
throws douWeta, or both dice of one numter, do^le 
the number of dots is reckoned ; thus, by a 
of two aces, the player does not ^ 

These numbers thrown or aceidentallj ti^ed up 
bv the dice bear a reference to the points on the 
tables. In order to understand this connection 
Sween Se dice and the men. the learner must 
obsen-e how the men are. ploc^ oa J 

the rnlw by which their shiftmg from one to 
another is governed. 
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The tables are heie spread out as if two pereons 
were seated, and about to begin to play. The 
player owning the white men is seated at W, and 
the player owning the black men at B. We shall 
call one player Wliite, and the other Black. White 
counts lound from the ace-point of Black, and 
Black counts round from the ace-point of W^hita 


W 



B 

The Backgammon Table. 


These ace-points are respectively seen to have two 
men upon them in opposite comers of the same 
table. The grand object of the game is for each 
party to get all his men played round into the 
table containing the aces, removing them from 
point to point agreeable to the throws of the dice. 
In throwmg, the number upon each die turned up 
may be reckoned by itself, or coUectively, with the 
number on the other die. Thus, if 4 he throAvn by 
one ^e, and 6 by the other, a man can be advanced 
4 points, and another 6 pomts ; or one man can be 
advanced 10 points, always providing that a point 
is open to suit this movement to it. No point con 
be moved to if covered by two men belonging to 
the adversaiy. If covered by only one man, which 
is called a blot, then that man can be hit, and be 
removed from the point, and placed on the bar 
between the tables, his place being taken by the 
rnan who has won it. The removal of a man to 
the bar throws a player considerably behind in the 
CTme, because the man must remain out of the 
play till the dice turn np a number corresponding 
to an open point on the adversary’s table. Being 
fortunate to get an open point by this means, the 
man must be enter^ and wrought round from 
thence, as in the case of others in the set to which 
he hemnra. The frequent occurrence of this hitting 
11 ^ gT-ves an adversary a great advantage, 
allows mig to win the gammon. There are 
^o kinds of -victoiy— winning the hit, and ivinning 
the gammon. The party who has played all his 
men round mto his own table, an<l by fortunate 
tJiTows Or the dice has home or ’ ' ' ’ 


_ - -- -- - — —w the men oS 

toe points to, wins the kit. The gammon may 
oe eicplamed as follows : When yon have got ait 
round to your own table, covering every 
point, your adversary has a man out, then you 
are gabled to bear or lift your men away. If you 
^ all away, so as to clear yeur table before 
the adversary gets his man placed by a throw on 

C tr table, yon win the gammon. If the adversary 
been able to bear one before yon have borne all 
your men, it reduces the victory to a hit. Two 
nits are reckoned equal to one gammon in playing 
matches. To two games out of three is eallS 
■winning the rub, as at whiat. 


Raf.lfhfliiSj Wilhelm, pianist, boin at Leipzig, 
26bh March 1884, studied at the Conservatonuin 
bheie, and uudei Eugen D’Albeit at Frankfurb-am- 
Alam. 

Backliuysen, or Bakhuizen, Ludolf, a 
famous inainie pointer of the Dutch school, was 
born at Emdeu in East Friesland, in 1631, and in 
1650 was placed as a clerk in Amsterdam, but soon 
demoted himself to painting. His most famous 
picture IS the sea-piece m the Louvie, sent in 1665 
as a present to Louis XIY. the magistrates of 
Amsteidaiii. His colouring is excellent, though 
somewhat cold. He etched on coppei, and gave 
lessons m caligraphy. He died in 1708. 

Back River, or Back’s River. See Great 
Fish River 

Bacolor, a toivn of the island of Lozdn, in the 
Philippines, about 40 miles NW. from Manila; 
pop. 13,000. 

Bacon, the back and sides of a pig cuied in the 
manner described at Ham. 

Bacon, Delia, American autlioiess, bom 1811, 
died 1859. She was eminent in her day as a 
teacher, and wrote several stoiiea, hut is now 
remembered only as an eloquent advocate of the 
theoiy that the plays of Shakespeaie were Avribten 
by Lord Bacon. She herself din not originate the 
idea, hut was the first to rive at any currency, 
in her Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare 
Unfolded (1857). The book had the honour of a 
preface fiom the pen of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
the theoiy has been accepted by not a few peisous 
in England, America, and Germany, who have 
devoted ingenious reasoning to its advocacy. A 
biogi-aphy by T. Bacon (1889) gives the pathetic 
story of Delia Bacon’s life. 

Bacon, Francis, Loid Veiulam and Viscount St 
Alban, or St Albans, bom at York House, in tlie 
Stmnd, London, 22d January 1661, is usually (ap- 
parently even by himself) called Lord Bacon. The 
younger son of Sii Nicholas Bacon (q.v. ) by his 
second wife Ann, second daughter' of Sm Anthony 
Cooke, Edward VI. ’s tutor, he passed his boyhood 
with his brother Anthony under the stem disci- 
pline of his mothei , a woman of powerful will and a 
zealous Calvinist. When twelve yeais old, he, with 
Anthony, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where the brothers remained till Christmas 1575. 
In Jnne 1576 they began to study law as ‘ ancients ’ 
of Gray’s Inn. A year later, Bacon went to Paris 
in attendance on tne ambass^or Sir Amias Paulet, 
but his father’s death recalled bi-m in 1579. Little 
property fell to his share, and he applied, himself 
anew to the law, beiiig called to the bar in 1582, 
and becoming a bencher of his inn in 1586. 

From an early age Bacon exhibited eortraoidinary 
Intellectual capacity. Queen Elizabeth noticed his 
precocity when he came to court witii his father . 
at Cambridge the youth recognised the barreimess 
of scholastic philosophy and the need of educa- 
tional reform, and soon afterwards became con- 
scious of power in himself to apply to science 
original methods of study, which should extend 
man’s knowledge of nature beyond any limits yet 
leached. To fuml this ambitionne resolved to adapt 
his career. Lucrative employment was necessarj* 
to supply him with the means of research, and 
he was twice injudicious enough ( 1580 and 1692) 
to oMert openly that he subordinated everything 
to his ‘contemplative ends,’ when petitioning the 
powerfri minister Burghley, who had married his 
mother’s sister, for place about the court. Burghley 
declined to aid Mm, and to advance hia worldly 
mtereats Bacon added to biw legal practice an 
independent pumnit of politics. He became 
member of parliament for Melcomhe Regis in 
1 1634, for Taunton in 1586, and for Middlesex in 
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1593 ; and sought to attract the queen’s attentiou 
by addressing to her a paper of aidvice in loSi, in 
'vvhich, 'with a boldness unique in a barrister of 
tliree-and-twenty, he argued tor more tolerance in 
the treatment or recusants, and by imting in 15^9 
a statesmanlike namplilet on the controversies m 
the Anglican Cliurcli, in which he pleaded for 
elasticity in matters of doctrine and discipline. 
These efforts ivere overlooked, and in 1393 he 
offended the queen by opposing in parliament the 
grant of a subsidy. MeanwhUe, in despair of 
of darning any favour from Burghley, Bacon 
attached himself to the brilliant and impulsive 
Earl of Esses, Burghley ’s rival at court, through 
whom he thought to put into effect some of ms 
olitical schemes. Essex, who also took Bacon’s 
rother Anthony into his service, strove in vain 
to obtain for !^con in 1593 the office first of 
attorney and then of solicitor general, and in 1596 
that of master of the rolls. Bacon’s disappoint- 
ments were embittered by want of money, and he 
sladly accepted from Essex a gift of land at 
Twickenham. To enable Essex to secure a per- 
manent hold on the queen’s favour. Bacon recom- 
mended him to employ petty tricks of flattory, 
which were ill adapted to Ms frank and impulsive 
character, and Bacon soon found that he had mis- 
understoed his patron. He advised him in 1598 
(although he afterivards denied havmg done so) to 
undertirice the suppression of TiTone's great rebel- 
lion in Ireland, and when the eail returned thence 
in disgrace (September 1599) and was tried in June, 
Bacon ^\ub coustrained to act (in a siihoidinate 
capacity) with the prosecuting couusel, in the 
hope, he said, of aiding his patron. E^sex was 
dismissed from all offices of state, and released ui 
August. Bacon, like his brother Aiitliony, seemed 
anxious foi Ins reinstatement m the queens 
favour, hut when Essex bi oke into open i ebellion 
in January 1601, Bacou deseited him and at the 
trial spoke unieservedly towaids his couiiction for 
treason ; drew up after the execution the official 
declaration of Essex’s treasons ; and apologised in 
-another paper for his own conduct, on the ground 
that the maintenance of the state is superior to 
private ties of friendship. 

In the last years of Elizabeth’s reign. Bacon tried, 
in and out of parliament, to act the part of mediator 
beiween crown and commons, and recommended a 
tolerant policy in Ireland. On James l.‘s accession 
(1603), Bacon sought royal favour by extravagant 
iirofessions of loyalty ; l>y planning schemes for the 
union of England and Scotland, and for pacifying 
the Church of England on comjirehenaive lines; 
and by makin g speeches in parbament, in which 
he tried to prove that the claims of the king and 
parliament could he reconciled without degrading 
either estate. For these services he was knighted 
(23d July 1603), and was made a commissioner for 
t)he onion of Scotland and England. In 1604 he 
received, a pension of £60 a year in consideration 
(as the patent stated) of James’s respect for his 
brother Anthony, who had died m 1601, after pry- 
ing birngnlf a staunch champion of the Scottish 
succession. In 1605 Bacon showed how his leisure 
had been employed, by publishing the Advancement 
of Learning ; and on 10th May 1606 he married 
Alice Balaam, a London alderman’s daughter, of 
whose personed character nothing is known. His 
public lortune had now changed. On 25th June 
1607 he became sobcitor-general, after a delay 
caused partly by the opposition of Burghley ’s son 
and successor, Sir Robert Cecil, and partly by 
Bacon’s unwillingness to serve under Sir Edward. 
■Coke, a personal enemy, who was attorney-general 
till 1607. 

In the last session of James’s first parliament 
f February 1611) the differences between crown and 


commons grew very critical, and Bacon assumed 
his former lole of mediator, although he confessed 
his distrust of James's chief-minister, Cecil (non 
created Lord Sahshnry). At the same time iie 
argued in published tracts that reform conld best l^e 
assured by a liberal use of the king's prerogative. 
On Salisbuiy s death in 1612, Bacon informed the 
l^g that lie was ^villlng to devote himself eselu- 
sivmy to politics, and offered to manage parlia- 
ment and to obtain suppbes without concerting 
undigmlied bargains after Salisbur\’'s discredited 
methods. He was disappointed of the office of 
master of the wards at this time, but, on 27th 
October 1613, was piomotcd to the attomey- 
generalship. In the ‘ Addled Parbament ’ of 161‘i 
&Lcon waa still sangume of effecting what ho 
called his policy e gemino, according to which the 
interests ot king and people shohfd be made to 
coincide. A sympathetic atmosphere between the 
two bodies ■was to be developed, and mutual con- 
ce^ons were to follow, accnrately defined and 
spontaneously rendered. In October 1615 he 
pleaded in_ vain for a new parliament, whUe 
re-enunciating his sanguine views. By that 
date Bacon saw that James was as little likely 
as Essex to adopt his domestic policy, and soon 
perceived that the hold handling of foreign affairs, 
which he regarded os essential to the conserva- 
tion of patriotism, was alien to the nature of a 
king who delighted in intricate diplomacy. But 
Bacon craved for personal advancement with 
increased eagerness, and henceforth he obtained 
it by suppressing his real opinions, by conventional 
flatter}' of aU wm could serve him, and by systema- 
tising petty tricks of conduct in order to 'circum- 
vent the opposition of those likely to obstruct Inii' 
In 1615 two prosecutions in ■which he engaeed 
illustrate his servility. In one,_ Oliver St John was 

f irosecuted for denouncing the illegality of benevo- 
ences, and made bis sabmission. In the other, 
Edmund Peacham, an old Somersetshire clergyman, 
was charged with having written a sermon, ■which 
he had not preached, justii}^ing insurrection under 
certain circumstances. Torture wa.s applied with 
Bacon's assent, although not at his suggestion, and 
Ba^n examined the prisoner while undergoing it, 
without extracting any iniorma^tion. It was then 
resolved to prosecute Peacham for treason in the 
King’s Bench, and Bacon undertook to confer sep- 
arately and privately ■with each judge of the court, 
in order to secure a conviction. Three mdges 
yielded to Bacon’s adrice, hut Coke resisted, and 
at the trial denied that Peacham, who waa con- 
victed and died in prison, was guilty of treason. 
In 1616 Bacon prosecuted Somerset, ■with ■whom 
he was intimate, for the murder of (jverburv, and 
in that and the next year helped to secore Coke’s 
dismissal from the bench, on the grounds, first, that 
the judge denied the superiori^te of the Court of 
Chancery to his own Court of King's Bench, and 
secondly, that he allowed the king’s prerogative to 
be questioned in on exch^uer case. 

On 9th June 1616 Bacon became a pii’vy 
councillor, and on 7th March 1617 BncldngQam, 
whom Bacon had persistently courted, obtained 
the lord-keepership far him. On 7th Jannaiy 
1618 he became lord chancellor, and on 12th July 
he wQs raised to the peerage as Lord Verulam, 
The title waa taken from Verulamium^ the Latin 
name of St Albans, near which lay Barn’s estate 
of (^Thambufy. Bacon’s obs^oionsness was 
now more marked than ever. He accepted the 
king's policy of the Spanish morria^, although it 
was hostile to aU his piinciples, and ov exceptional 
self-abasement averted a quarrel -with Buckingham, 
whose brother’s marriage with Coke's dangh^fcer 
Bacon had vindictively opposed. A word rrom 
Buckingham infinencm his behaviour to auitoiu 
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in the Court of Chancery, ■svhere he worked hard In 
clearing off arrears. In one case, a Dr Steward com- 
plained to Bacldngham that Bacon had decided a 
case against him ; Buckingham, wrote to Bacon 
expressing his surprise, whereupon Bacon cancelled 
his decision, and referred the case anew to arbi- 
trators outside the court. Bacon was on the side 
of severity in the cases of Baleigh ( 1618) and of his 
own friend Sir Henry Yelv'erton (1619). In 1620 
he advised the summoning of a new parliament ; on 
12th October in that year published his Novum 
Organunii and on 26th January 1621, was created 
Viscount St Allians. But his fall was now at 
hand. The Commons, led by Bacon’s enemy Coke, 
first inq^niied into a recent increase of monopoly- 
patents, by which Buckingham had enriched Iiis 
relatives- Bacon had argued for their legality, 
and parliament was anxious to call him to account 
for thiH opinion, but the king refused to sanction 
the step. Complaint w’as then made that Bacon 
was in the habit of taking bribes from smtors in 
his court, and on 17th March 1621, charges were 
sent to the House of Lords by the Commons for 
inquiiy. Bacon fell ill. That he took presents 
from suitors was undeniable, but that he allowed 
these gifts to influence his judicial decisions has 
been disputed with some effect. Nevertheless, the 
Steward case shows that Bacon was guilty, m one 
instance at least, of poUutmg justice. On 20th 
April, a copy of the accusation was sent him, and 
a week later he submitted liimaelf to the will of 
his fellow-peers, without offering any defence. 
It was ordered that he he fined £40,000, be im- 
risoned during the king’s pleasure, and he 
anished parliament and the court. In June he 
was relea^ from the Tower, and retired to his 
family residence at Gorhamhurj’, near St Albans. 
In September the king pardoned him, hut declined 
to allow him to return to parliament or the court. 
Bacon e:^loyed himself in literary work, complet*^ 
ing his Msnry VII. and his Latm translation oii his 
Adoaiuxinent {De Auffm^ntis). In March 1622 
he offered to make a digest of the law's, but no 
further notice w'as taken of him in spite of the 
frequent petitions that he addressed to Bucking- 
ham, James L, and James’s successor, Charles. Li 
March 1620 he caught cold while stufiing a fowl 
with snow near Hi^gate, in order to observe the 
effect of cold on the preservation of flesh. He was 
removed to the neighhouring house of Lord 
Anmdel, where he died on 9 S 1 April He was 
buried in St Michael’s Church, St Albans. He 
was fond of pomp in, his domestic arrangements, 
and died deep in debt. 

Bacon’s literary work occupied the greater part of 
his time throughout his life. It is divisible into 
philoso^cal, purely literary, and professional writ- 
ings. To the first the chi^ importance is to he 
attached. Bacon’s philosophy is to he studied in 
( 1 ) The Advancement of Leaminff {IQ05), a review 
in Bnglish of the state of knowledge in. hm own 
time, and its chief defects; (2) De Angmentis 
Scimtiantm (1623), a Latin expansion of The 
Admticement ; and (3) Novum Organunii or Indi- 
cations respecting the Interpretations of Nature 
(1620), w'hich was intended to form the second 
book of a never-completed greater treatise, Instawr- 
atio Magna, a review and encyclopcedia of all 
knowledge _To the Novum Organum, preliminary 
drafts of which are to he found in a number of 
detached pieces, Cogitata et Ptsa, Temporis Partus 
Mascuhis, &c., was prefixed a Diisfrz'ijirio Opens, a 
plan of the greater work; and in Histana Ven- 
twin {l&ttl), Historia Vitce et Mortis (1623), His- 
tona DensC et Ban (1658), and Sylva Sylvarum 
^oollecHon of collections, 1627), matenals chiefly 
con^sting of digested facts of natural history, for 
other portions of the Instauratio, are extant. 


Bacon's system for interpreting Nature which 
was to lay tne foundations of the natural sciences 
is exhibited in all these works. He first aban- 
dons the deductive logic of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen, in which preconceived theories were 
constructed without reference to actual fact, 
and were syllogisticaHy arranged to lead to 
elaborate conclusions never tested by observa- 
tion and experiment. Bacon lelied on iuductiv© 
methods— on the accumulation and systematic 
analysis of isolated facta to be obtained by observa- 
tion and expeiiment. From this assemblage of 
facts alone were any conclnsions to he drawn. The 
induction was to rest not on a simple enumeration 
of phenomena, a method familiar to predecessors of 
Bacon, but on their careful selection and arrange- 
ment, ^vith necessary rejections and eliminations. 
‘Phantoms of the human mind’ — ‘idols’ [eidola) of 
the tnhe, the cave, the market-place, and the 
theatre, as Bacon called them — ^mhented by man, 
or produced by his environment, were exposed 
and swept aside. Nothing was to obscure the 
‘ dry hght of reason. ’ Bacon took all knowledge 
forms province, and his inductive system was to 
arrive at the causes not only of natural but of all 
moral and pohtical effects. While developing his 
new scientific method. Bacon made some shrewd 
scientific observations. He described heat as a 
mode of motion, and light as requirmg time for 
transmission, but he was behind the scientific 
knowledge of his time ; he makes no mention of 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
of Napier’s logarithms, or of Kepler’s calculations, 
and rej ected the Copernican astronomy. His system 
I was never finished. He never reached his ex- 
amination of metaphysics — of final causes — which 
w as to succeed his treatment of physics. 

His greatness consists in his repeated insistence on 
the facts that man is the servant and inteipreter of 
Nature, that truth is not derived from authority, 
and that knowledge is the fruit of experience. 
The impetus which his inductive methods ^ve to 
future scientific investigation is mdisputalne. As 
he himself described it, he ‘ra^ the heU which 
called the other wits together.’ He was the practi- 
cal creator of scientific indnctioBj and almongh 
sncceeding scientiflc experimentahsts may have 
been unconscious of theii indebtedness to hini, tlieir 
chief results are due to their adoption of Ins logical 
method.^ An attempt has been made to credit 
Bacon with tlie paientage of the English phUoaophy 
of Hobbes, Locke, and Hume. That Bacon, like 
tliese philosophers, was an empiricist or realist is 
obvious ; but that his philosophy was systematic- 
enough to originate a school of thought, in the 
same sense that Descaites and Hegel founded a 
philosophic school, is untrue. 

As a wiiter of English prose and a student of 
human nature, Bacon is seen to best advantage 
in his Essays, ten of w'hich w'ere first published in 
1697 ; after passing through new editions in 1598, 
1604, 1606, and 1612, they reached the final number 
of 68 in 1625. Full of practical wisdom and keen 
observation of life, written in concise language of 
extiaordinary pith and dignity, they illuBti*ate the 
woridly shrewdness of their author, as well as his 
quickness and accumcy of perception. His His- 
tory of Heni'y VII. (1622) shows 8«molarly research, 
besides a direct and nervous style. In hia fanciful 
New Atlantis, Bacon suggests the formation of 
scientific academies — a suggestion to which the 
foundation of the Royal Society has been traced. 
Bacon’s Apophthegms (1625) aie a disappointing 
collection of "witticisms. His religious works in- 
cluded prayera and verse translations of seven 
Psalms ( 16^), which display a personal piety diffi- 
cult to reconcile with his conduct. And neither his 
Psalms nor two or three other poems credited to 
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Mm on doubtful authority suggest poetic power. 
Bacon’s piofessional works embrace Maxinis of the 
Lena ( 1630), Reading on the Statute of Uses (1642), 
Meadiiigs in law cases, and speeches in pailianient. 
He seems to have called himself (on his title-pages) 
‘the Lord Bacon’ as well as ‘Viscount St Alban 
and from Archbishop Tenison to Macaulay and 
since, it has been usual to refer to him as Lord 
Bacon, and not as Loul Veiulam or Lord St Alban. 

‘For my name and niemoiy,’ Bacon wrote in his 
will, ‘ I leave it to men’s charitable speeches and to 
foreign nations and tlie next ages.’ An unparal- 
leled belief in himself, which justified to himself 
his ignoiing of all oi dinaiy laws of morality, is the 
leading feature in his character. He was taught 
by the example of the Macchiavellian politicians 
wlio Meie his father’s friends to disregard elemen- 
tal y notions of right an^ wrong; in early youth 
he was conscious from the first of the possession 
of intellectual power which, if properly applied, 
could revolutionise man’s relations with nature, and 
as a consequence he recognised no justice in any 
moral obstacle which might prevent his attainment 
of such material wealth and position as would 
enable him to realise his intellectual ambition. 
Neither Macaulay’s mingled contempt and admira- 
tion, nor Pope’s popular epigram in his Essay on 
Man (iv. 281-2) — 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ehined ; 

Tlie wisest, bnghtrat, meanest of mankind — 

is an adequate summary of his cliaiacter. Bacon 
found it necessary to turn much of his attention to 
politics in his attempt to gain worldly power, and 
showed there some of liis mental capaGit^\ But lie 
was never absoihed in politics, and always regarded 
himself ( as he phrased it ) in great part a stranger 
in the political sphere; his political piiuciplea 
were not large enough or definite enough to 
enable him to play a commanding part in the 
constitutional crisis. He did not malte sufficient 
allowance at any time for the natural dispositions 
and abilities of the men with whom he worked. 
He drew up practical rules and sketched out 
elaborate tneks for the conduct of those who, like 
himself, were the architects of their own fortunes. 
Bub he failed entirely as a manager of men. It is 
only in scientific and literary work that he was 
great ; hut there very few have proved greater. 

Dr Itawley, Bacon’s chaplain in 1638, and Isaac Gmter 
in 1653, at Ainsterdam, issued imperfect collected editions 
of Bacon’s works, Othere followed in 1666 (at Frank- 
fort), in 1730 (by Blackboam), and m 1825-36 (by Basil 
Montagn). The last was superseded only by the complete 
edition of Spedding, EBis, and Heath ( 14 vols. 1857-74 ), 
seven volumes of which were devoted to the apologetic 
Life and Letters by James Spedding. For the Baconian 
system, see also Kuno Fischer’s Francis Bacon von Feru- 
^771.(1856; Eng. trans. 1857); Professor Fowler’s edition 
of the Novum Organum (1878) ; and Professor Niohol’s 
Francis Bacon : his Life and Fhilosophp (2 vols. 1890). 
For bibliography, see Life by G. W. Steev^ (1910). 
Macaulay’s brilliant attack on Bacon’s character, and 
enlogy of his philosophy (first issued m Edinburgh Be- 
view, July 1887 ), lack sobriety in both sections. S. B. 
Gardiner’s account of Bacon m his History end in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, where Bacon is re- 
presented as a far-seeing politician. Dean Church’s mono- 
graph (1884), and Dr Abbott’s Zf/b (1885), form valuable 
commentaries on Speddix^s oondnsions. For a defence 
see Life by Mary Sturt (1^2). 

Bacon John (1740-09), sculptor, was born in 
London, and, tiained as a modeller and painter on 
porcelain, in 1769 he leceived tbe first gold medal 
for sculpture awarded by tbe Hoyal Academy, of 
which next year he was made an associate, in recog- 
nition of the high merit of his statue of Mars. 
Among his principal works aie the monuments to 
Lord CJhatham in Westminster Abbey and the 
Guildhall, to Howard and Johnson in St Paul’s, 


and to Blacksbone at All Souls’ College, OMonl. 
Bacon’s success aroused great jealousy, and hi'?- 
rivals claimed that be was deficient in imagina- 
tion, and had no refined perception of beauty ; but 
some of his emblematical figures display perfect 
classical taste. See Life by Ftichard Cecil ( ISOl ). 

Ba.COii« SiE Nichol.4S, was bom in 1509, mosr 
likely at ChLlehur&t, Kent, and passing from the 
abliev school at Buiy to Corpus College, Cambridge, 
(1523), was ten yeara later called to the bar. In 
1537 he was appointed solicitor to the Court of 
Augmentations, and in 1539, on the dissolution oi 
the monasteries, he presented to Henry a reason- 
able project for applying their revenues to the 
founding of a college for the studv of diplomacy. 
Unfortunately, the king had already dispersed the 
forfeited estates. Of these the young lawy er re- 
ceived no small share ; and in 1546 he was advanced 
to the office of attorney of the Court of Wards. 
During Mary’s reign his Protestantism cost him aL 
Ms pimlic nononrs and emoluments; hut on her 
death in 1558, he received from Elizabeth the post of 
lord keeper of the Great Seal Elizabeth left to him 
and to Cecil ‘the ordering of church matters for 
the most part ; * and Parker cMefiy owed to him 
tbe see of Canterbury. He was always honestly 
opposed to Catholics generally, above all, to 
Mary of Scotland. Elizabeth honoured him with 
several visits — one of six days in 1577, at bis mag- 
nificent mansion of Gorimmbnry, Hertfordshire. 
He died at York House, his liondon residence. 
20th Febmary 1579. A profound lawyer, and al; 
but a great orator, Sir Nicholas was one of those 
solid and stately Englishmen to whose sagacity, 
high principle, and firm demeanour England owed 
its safety in that critical period when Elizabeth! 
mounted tbe throne. 

BstCOllf KcKtEP., a philosopher of the 13tb 
century, who, tlirough the force of his intellect, 
raised himself far above his age, made wonderful 
discovenes in several sciences, and contributed much 
to extend tbe then scanU^ knowledge of nature. 
Belonging to a well-to-do family, he was bom prob- 
ably in Dorset, near llchester, about the year 1214. 
He studied at Oxford, probably under Grossetesto 
and Hicb, and lectur^ there and later at Paris. 
About 1250 be retumeil to Oxford, and possibly 
then entered the order of the Franciscans. Physics 
seems to have been at that time the chief object of 
Mb labours ; and liberal friends of science supplied 
him with the means of pursuing his researches. In 
exploring the secrets of nature, he made discoveries 
and invented applications which were looked upon 
by tbe ignorant as the work of magic. This pre- 
judice was encouraged by tbe jealousy and hate with 
wluch Ms brother friain regarded his superiority. 
For ten years (c. 1256-66) he was in Pans again, 
in ill-health, but not, as is often said, in prison. 
Among the clear-sighted men who had heard of 
Bacon’s genius was Guy de Fonlques, archbishop 
of Narboiine. He desired to see Bacon’s writings, 
hut the Intel diction of the Franciscans prevented a. 
compliance with his ivish. On Guy’s ascent, how- 
ever, of the papal throne as Clement IV. in 1265, 
Bacon wrote to him expressing his readiness to 
famish him with whatei'er he desired, and Clement 
in reply repeated the request to see his works. 
Bacon accordingly drew up his {^is Majus, which 
he sent, along 'with other works, it is said, to the 
pope, by his favourite pupil, Jo^ of London, and 
in wliich he reprinted the necessity of a refor- 
mation in the sciences through a diligent study of 
the languages and of nature. Hom' Clement le- 
ceived them is unknown ; but they could only 
have reached him about the time he was seized 
'with his last illness in 1268. Bacon seems about 
this time to have returned to Oxford. In 1277 the 
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eneral of the Franciscan order, Jerome of Ascoli, 
eclaied himself against Bacon, forbade the reading 
■of his books, and issued an order for liis inipiison- 
iiieut, Avhich was sanctioned by Pope Nicholas III. 
When in 1288 Jerome himself became pope, under 
the name of Nicholas IV., Bacon sent him a treatise 
■on the means of warding oflf the infirmities of old 
age, with a view to convince him of tlie haimless- 
ness and utility of his labours, but in vain. He 
seems to have at last recovered his freedom in 1290 
or 1292, and in the latter year (or possibly 1294) 
to have died at Oxford. He criticised the scien- 
tific method of his time, condemned dependence 
upon authority, custom, and populai opinion, and 
the pretended knowledge that conceals ignorance 
Mathematics applied to observation he considered 
to l>e the only means of arriving at a knowledge of 
natnie. There are in his writings seveial new and 
ingenious views on optics— for example, on lefiac- 
tion, on the apparent magnitude of objects, on the 
great increase ui the size of the sun and moon in 
the liorizon, on thetheoieticalpossibility of making 
41 telescope. On other subjects, again, he fell 
into the greatest eriois. He believed m tlie philo- 
sopliei’s stone and in astrologj'. He made several 
chemical discoveries Avliich weie vronders at that 
time. He knew, for instance, that with aiilphnr, 
saltpetre, and cliarcoal we may produce explosions. 
He studied several languages, and Avrote Latin w’ith 
great elegance and clearness. Deserving of honom'- 
alile mention are his discoveries of the eiTors that 
prevailed in the calendar, his proposals and data 
for remedying them, and hia rectified calendai. 
He wrote also on Gi'eek and Hebrew grammar, and 
was perhaps author of a Speeiilicm AstrononucB 
usually ascribed to Albertos Magnus. He had 
a,mply earned his title of ‘Doctor mimbilis.’ 

Six of his works were pnnted m 1485-1614; Jebb 
•edited the Opus Ilfajus m 1733, aa did Bridges in 1897- 
1901 (3 A’ols,, the l&hi conectmg errors in the first two). 
Brewer had done the Opus Tertium, Opus Minus, and 
part of the Compendium Philosophue in 1859, Kashdall 
issued the (fragmentary) Compendium Studii Theologies 
{ 1911). Duhem discovered in 1905 in the Pans National 
Library a missing portion of Opus Tertium, which was 
really meant to be en expansion of the Opus Magus, and 
Little discovered in Wmehester College, and pul^hed m 
1912, a second nussing portion, Steele and others have 
given ns, in Opera JSaotenus Inedita (1906 ef sea ), parts 
■of the Compendium, Philosaphice, Sro. li, R Burke trans- 
lated the Opus Majus (1928). There are books on Bacon 
and hia philosophy by Charles (Paris, 1861), Siehert, 
Sdmeider, Werner, Parrot, Huegel, Yogi (1906), Endges 
f 1914 ), and a centenary Tolnme of essays collected and 
edited by Frofessor lattle (1914). For the popnlar oon- 
'Ception of Friar Bacon as a magician associated with 
Fnar Bnngay, see Grrene’s play (edited by A. "W. Ward) 
and Sir J onn Sandys in the centenary volume. 

Bacon Beetle. See Deemestes. 

Baesanyi, JjInos, a Hungarian poet, waa born 
11th May 1763, at Tapolcza. TTih first work, pub- 
lished in 1785, piocuied liim an appointment in a 
public office, but a liberal poem cost him thi<a in 
1793, as Avell as his libeity the year after. In 
1796 he came to Vienna, and there he married n 
lew years later, unhappily. In 1809 Baesanyi 
translated Napoleon’s proclamation to the Hun- 
garians, and Avos afterwards obliged to take refuge 
in Pans. After the peace of Paiis be lived at 
Linz, and there he died, 12th May 1845. 

Bdeska^ or Ba£Ska, a region of the VojVodiua 
m Yngoslavia, between tlie Danube and the Theiss 
till 1920 a county of Hungary ( Bica-Bodrog). The 
laud is low and marshy, and very unhealthy, but 
of great fertility. It produces the best Avheat ; and 
■wine, tobacco, and cattle are also exported- The 
capital is Zombor (q.v.). The people are Serbs, 
Ger^s, Mid Magyars. A small strip in the noith 
Temams Hungarian. 


Bacteria (pluial of late Lat. bacterium, Gr. 
baktenon, dimin. of baktron, ‘stick,’ ‘staff’). 
It is a fnTni1ifl.r fact that if water which con- 
tains or has contained organic matter either 
of animal or vegetable origin be left to itself, 
it soon becomes rioudy and coA'ered with a film. 
If the floatmg flakes or surface scum be examined 
with the hi g n power of a microscope, a mar- 
vellous exhibition of the lowest forms of life is pre- 
sented. Representatives of the simplest animals, 
such as Infusorians, will probably be seen, and in 
some cases also some of the lowest single-celled 
plants, but oU these AviU appear as giants amid a 
crowd of dwarf organisms, most of which are 
^cteria. These usually appear as minute spheres, 
rods, or threads, propelled along by delicate lashes, 
or quivering together with the nsnal tremnlonsness 
of veiy small floating particles, or lying more 
passively en'tangled m a jelly-like flake. In a 
short tune it will be seen that these bacteria 
multiply with extraordinajy rapidity by cross 
division ; one soon becomes a thousand, and the 
mmnte specks which first appear may, if the Avater 
contains enough food, soon form a mass filling 
the vessel. \^erBver organic matter is in process 
of decomposition, in infusions as above indicated, 
or in disease or death, or mthin the HAong and 
healthy organism, there these bacteria ai’e to be 
found- 

So abundant are they, that in spite of their min- 
uteness they did not escape the enthusiastic obser- 
vation of the early Avorkera Avlth the microscope. 
Thus, in the 17th century, and with the compaia- 
tively imperfect microscope of those days, Leeu- 
wenhoek described some of these low organisms. In 
1773 0. F. Muller established two genera, Monas 
and Vibrio. Not much progress was made, how- 
ever, till about 1838, when Ehrenherg and Dujardin 
included bacteria in their investigation of minute 
orgai^ms. They referred the forms which they 
described to the animal series among Infasorians, 
and united a large number imder the general title 
Yihrionia. Nor was this reference suiprising, 
since naturalists had haidly begun to realise that 
animals have no monopoly of the power of move- 
ment, and since the mode of nutrition in bacteria 
is obviously very different from that of ordinary 
gi'een plants. Gmdually, however, it began to lie 
clearly seen that in their structnie and lue-history 
bacteria are allied to the simple fungi, though 
this was not generally admitted until after the 
work of Cohn (1853) and of Nfigeli (1857). 

The bacteria or schizomycetes may be defined 
as extremely small, usually single-celled fungoid 
plants without chlorophyll, remaining single or 
united in loose colonies, reproducing rapimy by 
cross division or by the formation of spores, often 
occurringin myriad crowds enveloped in a jelly-like 
secretion, or separately 'with the power of energetic 
movement by means of flagella. As legards the 
mode of nntrition, three groups may he distin- 
guished — (a) saprophytic forms liAdng on dead 
organic matter, and producing decomposition and 
fermentation; (6) parasitic foims living directly 
on the tissues of their host ; and (c) ‘ prototrephlc ’ 
forms which require no organic food, being aWe to 
find their carbon-supply and nitrogen-supply in 
inorganic substances, such as carbon dioxide and 
ammonia. It is also important to notice that while 
many bacteria can only live in presence of free 
oxygen, others derive their oxygen from the organ- 
isms or decomposing media on which they live— 
a distinction Avliich Pasteur expressed by the two 
terms, aerobic and anaerobic. 

Terminology,— Tlh& term micro-organism is con- 
venient as a general word, especiMly when the 
position of the form in question is still undeter- 
mined. The French worcl miciobe, introduced by 
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Sedillot in 1878, has been approved by Littri, 
and is very widely used. It means a small living 
organism, "and was invented to avoid dispute as 
to the plant or animal nature of low organisms 
like bacteria. It is now viitually equivalent to 
the latter. Bacterium is, like bacillus, properly the 
name of a distinct genus of schizomycetes, but the 
generic titles have lioth been too indiscriminately 
bestowed to be of much use, and are better re- 
stricted to popular designation. 

The physiological significance of bacteria in 
relation to disease and fermentation will be the 
fecial subject of the article Geem Theory. 
The present article has to do with the following 
points only— ( 1 ) distribution ; (2) form and struc- 
ture; (3) life-history; (4) general classification; 
{5) moie important forms; (0) woik of bacteria; 
and (7) the methods of research. 

I. Distribution. — Bacteria are found practically 
everywhere — ^in air, water, and soil ; in tne mouths 
■of men as well as on the walls of their houses ; on 
the hair of the head and the toes of the feet ; in 
chalk and coal ; in food and drink ; but especially 
where there is di8ea.se, death, or decom^sition. 
To speak of the ‘ omnipiesent bacillus ’ is hardly 
an exaggeration. 

(а) Air. — Bacteria are often abundantly present, 
especially as spores, in the air, and particularly so 
in the vicinity of human dwelling and the like. 
Winds from cioivded quarters, hospitals, slaughter- 
houses, &c., often caiiy inyiiads of miciobes; hut 
puie air from the polai legions contains haidly any. 
It cannot be too stiongly emphasised that fiesh air 
and sunlight are the most effective antagonists ot 
our subtle enemies. Sunlight is rapidly fated to 
some of the most virulent pathogenic species — e.g. 
the germs of anthrax and typhoid fevei. It acts 
independently of the temperature, it is abetted by 
oxygen and moisture, and it doubtless kills by 
some chemical action, since the blue- violet and 
ultra-violet rays have the strongest ‘ bactericidal ’ 
effect. This liealthful influence of light has begun 
to be directly utilised in medicine — e g. in the cure 
of lupus. Statistics appeal to show that the maxi- 
mum abundance of bacteria in the air is in autumn, 
the minimum in winter ; and that the number rises 
in times of drou^t and is reduced by heavy rainfall. 

(б) IFd^er.— ^ven pure water contaans many 
bacteria, and always moie than occur in air. The 
minimum occurs in condensed water- vapour (900 
to the litre), the maximum (SO millions per litie, 
13 pint) of course in sewer water, especially if 
there he the least stagnation. If there be a 
pioper flow of water, however, the ^erms never 
become dry enough to be floatod in the air, 
and are not therefore dangeious. The sulphur- 
ous spiings of the Pyrenees contain an abundant 
bacterium [Beggiatoa), which accumulates sul- 

S hnr in its cell, and is especially abundant in the 
oating scum known as ^airine or haregine (see 
BARfioiNE). Some bacteria, often called clirqmo- 
genic (or colour-making) on account of their bright 
pigment, occur iii water under certain conditions, 
and have given rise to superstitious accounts of 
‘ blood-rain.’ The red colour of stagnant pools in 
autumn has been known for fifty veais as the result 
of a micro-organism, described 'by Ehrenberg as 
Ophidomonas sanguined, hut now known as a 
species of Spirillum. It rapidly changes from 
green to red, and if a waterspout draw up and re- 
discharge the bacterium-laden water, a shower of 
‘blood-i'am’ is no longer mysterious. Snow is 
sometimes coloured in a varied "way by the prraence 
of a similar organism {Micrococcus) ; which is not, 
however, to be confounded with the much larger 
Protoc-occus of ‘ red snow.’ Bacteria are abundant 
in the shore-area., and also in the superficial layers 
of the ocean, where they play an important paxb in 


the economy of marine life. So far as ne Know, 
they are absent from the great abysses of tiie deep 
sea. 

(c) Soil . — ^Nor is soil free from bacteria. Spiing- 
^ water fresh from the source carries a cargo of tiiene 
1 micro-organisms. Pasteur found that the genu of 
splenic fever [Bacillus anthrads) occurred in great 
abundance in the earth round about the pits in m hich 
diseased cattle had l>een buried. He also fonnd 
bacteria in the earthy excrement of worms. Some 
lefer the origin of most epidemic dL««ases to the 
ascent of these deadly germs from the soil ; and if 
tliis be in any way true, the danger of uiyuig 
marshes, of narrowed ri%'er-beds, and of du-^t 
generally, is obvions enough. Some striking re- 
searches by ]^L Bechanip go to show that bacteiia 
may lie dormant in soil for an incalculable period. 
A nesh piece of chalk taken from the quarry, uith 
due care to exclude extnnsic germs, gave luse to 
abundant bacteria. He also discovered their 
presence in coal, hut was unable to bring the 
sleeping genns into life again. It luaj be noted 
here that there is good direct evidence of the 
presence of bacteria in Carbonifeious and Devonian 
j deposits. 

I [d) Food, (fcc.— The rancidity of butter, the 
' piitief action of cheese, the game-flavour and high 
odour of meat, the yellowness and blueness of milk 
j kept in imperfectly scalded vessels, the excessive 
i st^eness of bread, "and a crowd of other unhealthy 
‘ conditions in food, are largely due to the presence 
of bacteria. Bloody stains o'n bread, meat, paste, 
&0., have also been traced to the ptesence of a 
bnghtly coloured nncrococeus. In tne same way 
the bitterness, ropiness, i'c. of had wine are due 
to the same oigamsms. 

I [e) In Association with Living Organisms.— 
j Bacteria are usually absent from healthy tissue, 
but they are generally present in tlie aluiientaiy 
canal, and may assist in the decomposition of food- 
stuffs. They are also abundant in the pitchers of 
pitcher-plants, again to the advantage of their host. 
The micro-organisms which cause root -tubercles on 
legumiuons plants, and are somehow able to utilise 
free uitrogeu, are the most striking examples of 
directly nseful bacteria. But besides the directly 
useful symbiotic forms, and otheis whose presence 
is indifferent, there are many which canse disease, 
nsuolly by prodneing poisons or toxins. The counter- 
acting of these poisons by the artificial introduction 
of ‘ anti-toxins,’ as in the case of diphtheria, is one 
of the most notable features of niwem m^icine. 
TlTe may here notice that the disease-producing 
bacteria are found free in a great variety of cir- 
camstonces — in water (e.g. haeillns of typhoid, 
spirillniu of cholera), in the soil (e.g. germs of 
tetanus and quarter-evil), in air (e.g. bacillus of 
tubercle and anthrax), and in fo<ri, such as milk 
(e.g. genus of tubercle, typhoid, diarrhoea), 
n. Form and Structure . — ^As regards the shape 
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Fig. 1. — DiSerent Forms of Buteria ( after Zopf ) : 
a. Micrococcus ; Macrococcns ; c. Bacterium ; d. Bacillus ; 
e, Clostrldinin ; /, ff, h, i, ciliated phases ; k, Splromonas ; 
Z, Leptothrix ; «, SpirUlnm. 

of the individual units, four principal forms may 
he d^tinguished — viz. sphericafl, elliptical, rod-like. 
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aitd spirally curved. It must be noted, however, 
that a bacterium may, as Lister and others have 
shown, pass from one form to another in. response 
to different physiological conditions, that a species 
spherical in its young stages may be elliptical or 
cylindrical afterwards, or that a rod-like_ form, 
such as Bactemim lactis, which causes lactic acid 
fermentation, may become thread-like or spiral 
when sown in urine. 

Bacteria do not, however, remain single, but 
reproduce by division, and the lesulta of division 
may remain loosely united. (1) The spherical 
micrococcus and the elliptical or cylindrical bac- 
terium always divide in one direction, and the 
resulting con pie may remain tempoianly united, 
or contmue multiplying to form a mjniad colony 
embedded in a i^ly (zooglcea) (2) In Bacillus, 
Leptothiix, and Beggiatoa, the cells may fonn long 
cylmdrical threads, and this is varied in Vibno, 
Spirillum, and Spiroehiete by the development of 
spiral or wavy curvature. (3) In Sarciiia, again, 
the division takes place in three planes, and the 
result is obviously the foimation, not of long chains. 



Fig. 2. — Multipboation of Baoteria (after Bopf) : 
a, h, c, division of Coccus (Oranothrlx); d, ronnd zooglcea of 
the same ; e, oval zooglcna of Becglatoa ; /, cnbical packets 
of Sarcina ; g, ramified zcxiglcea of Cladothrix. 


but of cubical clamps. lu the group known aa 
Trichobactenaceae, e g. Cieuothiix and Cladothrix, 
the typical foim is a Dranched or unbronched fila- 
ment^ segments of which separate off as swarm- 
cells. 

Structure . — The unit mass of protoplasm which 
forms the bacterium individnal is always inclosed 
in a membrane, which sometimes consists of the 
ceUnlose characteiistic of the cell- walls of plants, 
but more frequently of a peculiar albuminoid sub- 
stance which has been designated mycoprotein. 
This membrane may be stiff or flexible, colonrless 
or brightly pigmented, and undergoes unifomi 
increase in tbimoiess. The contains protoplasm 
consists largely of the above-mentioned mycopro- 
tein, and may mclnde fat-like grannies, particles of 
pare sulphur, grains of starchy materiu, and dis- 
solved pigment often of a hrmiaut colour. Some 
of the bacterial pigments are physiologically im- 
portant — e.g. bactero-puipnrin, wnich enables its 
possessors to absoib rays of solar energy. In some 
cases— e.g. tubercle bacillus — there may be cellu- 
lose in the cell-substance, and also in the swollen 
cell-walls of the zooglcea stage. A few forms show 
a more or less typical nuclens, but in the great 
majority it is either absent or represented by diffuse 
nudeoplasm or by several cliromatdn grannies. In 
most bacteria, at some stage at least, there are 
locomotor cilia or flagella, which issue through 
pores in the wall. There may be one, or two, or a 
tnft, or many. It is difficult to convey any idea 
of the minuteness of moat bacteria. A large 
number may be lifted on the point of a needle. A 
micron {/i] is *001 of a millimetre bacteria vaiy 
from 0*3 to 3 /L The blood-red spheres of Mien'o- 
coccus prodigiosus, sometimes seen on biead, are 
O’OOOS mm. in diameter.^ 

ILL Life-htstory . — It is convenient to distinguish 
in the life-history three important events or pro- 
cesses — (a) increase in size and modification of 


form ; ( 6 ) reproduction ; ( c ) the assumption of the 
resting formlcnown as zooglcea 

(а) Increase in Size and Modijication of Fonn . — 
Ag the result of abundant nutrition, the bacterium 
unit incieoses in size, and this ^'owth necessitates 
division, and is associated with change of form. 
The minute spherical cocci usually grow into rod- 
like or cylindrical shapes, and these little lods 
divide rapidly, ranging themselves in rows to fomi 
filaments. In those filaments the original distinct- 
ness of the component units is often lost. Nutri- 
tive and other conditions, however, affect the foira, 
both of the separate rods and of the composite 
filaments. Both exhibit a tendency to be more or 
less spirally curved. Thus wavy forms arise from 
the straight, and theii history shows that the 
longer foims arising from rows of straight rods are 
really multicellular, whether they appear to be so 
or not. This modification of form is technically 
known as the pleomoiphism of bacteria. 

(б) Reproduction . — The more complete the 
degi’ee of parasitism in fungi, the more probable 
is the absence of sexuality. In bacteria, the 
multiplication is an entirely asexual process. The 
absence of anything of the natnie of_ Be.\ual 
union may perhaps in part explain the infinitesimal 
minuteness of the individuals ; and again, since the 
bacteria live to a certain extent bathed in w^te 

E roducts, the stimnlating chaiacter of the medium 
as been regarded as a physiological substitute for 
the stimulus to division usually supplied hy fer- 
tilisation. The process of multiplication which in- 
variably occurs is by means of division. The coccus 
or rod-like form becomes somewhat elongated, a 
double partition wall is developed in the middle, 
and the two daughter cells are tnns foimed. 

Besides this external and successive fission, 
another process is frequently observed in which the 
divisions occur in a less definite way. Spual or 
other forms aie seen to divide rapidly into frag- 
ments, either at once externally, or at firot only 
internally. The rapture of the flexible filament 
occurs in the more passive middle portion, and each 
half agam splits, and so on. The liberated frag- 
ments grow again to the adult size. 

Another mode of reproduction is spore formation. 
Around a nunnte grannie in the mother cell the 
protoplasm gathers and acquires a wall, or thei e may 
be several spoies -within one cell. As these ‘endo- 



Fig. 8. — ^Formation of Spores (after Zopf ) : 

0 , &, 0 , ClostrldluiD, spore at nee end, or at both ends ; dL spores 
fonnlngatcertaln points in chain, e.K. Leuconostoo ; e, BaciUuA 
anthrajaie, spores in one stretoh of the filament ; /, p, ciliated 
swarm simres. 


spores are very resistant and able to live long 
without germinating, they are paiticularly effective 
in secnring^the persistence and dissemination of 
bacteria. "Wlien the protcmlaam of an ordinaiy vege- 
tative cell rounds itself off and passes into a resting 
stage, this is sometimes, but unfortunately, called 
an ‘ aitbrospoie.’ Spore-formation appears to set 
in as a response to insufficient nutrition, as is the 
case in very many instances of reprodnctive activity. 
The lilierated spores germinate and develop into 
the adnlt forms. Often ciliated in ^eir young 
stages, they become more quiescent with increasing 
size. It should be clearly recognised that bacteria 
xseHly multiply hj division, and that spore-forma- 
tion IB a specialise mode of reproduction, occurring 
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in conditions unfavourable to vegetative growth, 
and often efifective in insuring survival when the 
ordinary forms die, or in securing dissemination 
from one place or host to another. 

(c) Foinnation of Zooglc&a . — Wherever bacteria 
have been allowed to flourish unmolested, jelly-like 
flakes or clumps are found. These were foimeily 
regarded as distinct forms and called zooglcea, but 
they are now’ recognised as a phase in the life- 
history. Such gelatinous clumps aie often con- 
spicuous both in size and colour ; thus that of Clos- 
tridiunh polymyxa may measure more than an inch 
across, while the ‘ frog-spawn ’ zoogloea occurring 
not unfrequently in the beetroot juice used in 
sugar manufacture, may attain a size of more than 
a foot. These zooglteae consist of myriad colonies 
of bacteria embedded in a jelly. 

IV. ClcLsdJication . — A thorough classification of 
bactena has yet to he elaborated. The multitude 
of forms differing in comparatively trivial points of 
structuie, the insufficient state of our knowledge of 
the life-history of many genera, the difficulties 
involved by the abundant ^eomorohism, the exist- 
ence of weighty physiological differences between 
forms which seem otherwise absolutely alike, make 
a dogmatic classification at present quite impos- 
sible. In 1838 Ehieiiberg distinguished four 

f snero — (1) Bacterium — straight and rigid; (2) 
tbrio — snake-like and flexible ; ( 3 ) Spirillum — 
spiral and rigid; (4) Spirochcete — spiral and flex- 
ible ; while Dujardin united the two last into one 
enus. In 1872 Cohn, to whom so much progress in 
acteriology has been due, distinguished four dis- 
tinct tribes — ( 1 ) Sphffirobacteria — globules ( Micro- 
coccus); (2) Microhocteiia — shoit rods {Bac- 
terium); (3) Desmohacteria — long rods {Bacillm 
and Vibj'w) ; Spirohacteria — spirals {Spirochcete 
and Spirillum). This classification held giouud 
for a feAV years, but hoe been abandoned for a 
reason which must already he obvious. In 1873 
Lister was the firet to hint at the fact of pleomor- 
phisTn. He showed that certain forms referred to 
different genera and groups were really phases in 



one a-od the same life-cycle. The mistake had been 
made of separating young and adult stages, and of 
regarding as permanent and fundamental shapes 
nnd habits which were only temporary and tran- 
eitionak Till the life-history of all the forms is 
completely knoAvn, the same mistake in this, as in 
other departments, is sure in some degree to per- 
sist "What Lister suggested was in the same year 
oven move conclusively demonstrated by Lankester. 
Rorms belonging to different groups of Cohn’s 


classiflcation weie shown to be succ&-=ive chapters 
in the life-histojy of one species. The researches 
of Billroth (1S74), Klebs (1S73), Nageli nST7)» 
Warming, and others, but most of all, perhaps, of 
Zopf, have established the prevalence of pIe<jmor- 
phusiii, and have made tliis fact nt least certain, 
that whatever the final classification is to he, it must 
be one which takes account, not of specific facts 
of form, Imt of the whole round of the life-histo^', 
and of the '^iini-total of morphological and physio- 
logical properties. A commonly ailopted classifica- 
tion is that of Fisclier. He distinguishes tljree 
groups ( 1) Haplobactermit; ; (2 ) TriclioljacteiiniE ; 
(3) Myxobacteiina. 

(1) The unicellular forms or Haplobacterince 
include {a) the spheroidal Coccacete, e l'. Micro- 
coccus; (ft) the rod-like Bacillacerc, e.g. Bacdliis; 
and the curved Spirillaceae, e.g. Spirtlluui. 

(2) The Trichobactermse include branched or 
unbronched filamentous forms, whose segments 
separate as swarm-cells (gonidia). 

(3) Quite peculiar are the MyxohacteriniE, which 
form plasmodinm-like masses and peculiar a[)ore- 
forming cysts. 

Another feature that may be emphasised is the 
way in which spores are formed. In arthrosporons 
bacteria, the ordinarj' vegetative cells become thick- 
walled, and os such converted into_ spores, e.g. 
Leueonostoc. In endosporous bacteria the spores 
are formed inside the cells, and invested in walls 
of their ov.n, e.g. Bacillus. 

V. Importanf Forms. — More than seven hundred 
species of bacteria have been recorded, and the list 
is being added to every year. It is also highly 
probable that new specif are at present being 
evolved. It js not possible here to do more than 
refer to a few important forms. Streptococcus is a 
genus with numerous species, some associated with 
disease in men and animals— e-g. ivith diphtheria, 
yellow'-fever, foot-and-monthdisease — others merely 
feeding on the results of pathological procees^, 
and a few entirely unassociated with diseases of 
animal life. Micrococci have been observed in 
cases of scarlatina, measles, whoopmg - cough, 
typhus, &C., but their precise role is not certainly 
determined. Hydrophobia is believed by many to 
be dne to the presence of a micro-organism, 
micrococcus has been observed in this connection. 
Many micrococci are apparently simply saprophytic, 
following and not causing pathological processes. 
M. amyhvoriis boa been described as the cause of 
‘fire-blight’ on pear-trees and other plants. Many 
of these forms are brightly coloured, as, for 
: instance, that species which causes the blood-red 
sweat in the human armpit and elsewhere. 

Species of bacterium have been found associated 
with pneumonic disease, diphtheria, &c.; others 
cause fowl-cholera and other disea^ of animals ; 
and a large nnmW have been dracribed ^ait from 
any directly patholomcal connection. Bacttnum 
prodigiosum forms blood-red zoogloea, and occurs 
on bread, paste, milk, and the like. B. aceti 
oxidises the alcohol of wine and other fruit- jnicM 
into vinegar. B. termo, which is so often described 
as an almost omnipresent organism, is appar- 
ently only a phase m the life- history of many 
different forms. A species of Spirillnm is believed 
to be the cause of relapsing fever, and Koch has 
describe another form — the Comma bacillus — 
which he has found associated with Asiatic cholera. 
A large number of species are known apart from 
disease. The frog-spawn fungus, otherwise known 
as Leuconostoc mesenteroides, is of some importwce, 
since it sometimes Invades and corrupts the beet- 
root juice and molasses used in sugar manufacture. 
Bacinim is a large ^nns with uumerons formidable 
species associated with the diseases of men Md 
animals. Such are the bacilli of leprosy, syphilife, 
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and typhoid fever, tnhercnlosis, splenic fever, 
glandeia, swine fever, &c The bacillus of 
‘ bine milk,’ of bay-infusion, and Bacillus septicus 
of putrid albuminous fluids, may be noted as ex- 
amples of forms nnassociated vidth disease. A 
species of Clostridium is the cause of the disease 
of cattle known as ‘ black leg’ or ‘ quarter-evil.’ 

A species of Crenothrix mth long filaments is 
sometimes abundant enough to stop up iiairow 
water-pipes. Beggiatoa occurs in various forms in 
sulphur springs, on sea-\\ater, on the suiface of 





1 







Fig. 5.— Different kinds of Bacteria (mostly after Eooh); 
S, Micrococci, HI drlulilng-water ; B, In splfiiilc fever; C, in 
cholera (Koch) ; D, from surface of water ; B,in splenic fever 
(m thread-form, and with incipient spores) ; F, ^Irilluin, from 
putrefaction ; 6, Spiroduete, from the teeth , H, in relapsing 
lever, from blood ; I, different forms of cholera microbe 
(Koch). 

marshes, &c. The best-known species has a peach- 
blossom red colour. Leptothrix bmcalis occurs 
abundantly in the month, and is apparently 
as.sociated with the decay of teeth. 

CladotltTLx dichotoma (hg. 1) occurs moie abun- 
dantly than any other in water containing organic 
matter. Various diseases of plants — e.g. hyacinths, 
cucumbers, and cabbages — have been shown to be 
hacteriah 

VI. Work of Bacteria . — ^Tbat bacteria are re- 
sponsible for ail sorts of organic decomposition or 
putrefaction was long ago established. They are 
the nniversal scavengers of our earth. Purther 
research has shown that they play their part in 
various fermentative processes — e.g. in tanning, 
tobacco-curing, and engage. They have to ao 
with various ‘ diseases ’ of rnillr and wine, they 
are often deliberately used to improve the flavour 
of butter and cheese. Very often they produce 
poisonous ptomaines in the flesh of auinis^ used 
for food) very often they simply increase its paiat- 
ability. They are usually absent from normal 
tissue, but they are normally present in the ali- 
mentary canal, and are doubtless In many caaes of 
real seiwice. They may produce light — e-g. in the 
phosphorescence of dead fish ; and they may produce 
neat enough to induce spoutaneous combustion in 
hay-licks or in hop-granaries. By decomposing 
cellulose ceitaiu anaerobic forms evolve marsh-gas 
ill the stagnant pool ; by oxidising processes other 
bacteria have assist^ in forming deposits of hog- 
iron ore, ochre, and manganese ore. By producing 
often fatal * toxin^’ have played a very im- 
portant part as eliminative or selective agents in 
the hietoiy animals and of man. In short, the 
work of bacteria is extraordinarily many-sided. 


they produce gas and solid deposits, acids and salts, 
fenuents and toxins, heat and light, and aie inex- 
tiicably hound up with the bundle of life. (See 
the articles Fermentation, Putrefaction, 
Phosphorescence, _ Ptomaines ; and for the 
geim theoiy of disease, Germ, Antiseptics, 
Antitoxin.) 

Of fundamental impoi tonce is the r6le they play in 
the circulation of matter. In the very simplest case, 
the agency of putiefactive bacteria brings about 
the decomposition of a dead animal, and the dis- 
luption of the nitrogenous materials yields ammonia, 
nitiates, and the like, wiiich may be again utilised 
a.s food foi plants. But the whole story of the 
chemical transfoiniations which bacteria effect — a 
stoiy stiU veiy impeifectly known — is extremely 
intricate. Thus theie are mtt'osobacteria, whicb. 
can oxidise ammonia to niti ous acid and nitrites, 
which can in the dark build up organic matter 
fioin caibon dioxide and ammonia. There are 
iiiti obacteria, winch can oxidise nitrites and 
produce nitric acid and nitrates. There are de- 
mtrifying bacteria which change nitrates into 
nitrites, and nitrites into ammonia and fi'ee nitio- 
gen. And there are other bacteria which live in 
paitnei'ship with the roots of leguminous plauts- 
and fix the free nitrogen of the air. Tlie way in 
which this is effected remaiuB obscure. Nitic^en- 
fixation (q.v.) is the subject of a separate article. 

Similarly, if we fix our attention on sulphur, we 
find that wmen bacteiia decompose the cellnlose of 
decaying plants in a swamp, carbon dioxide and 
mareb-gas are liberated; if theie be calcium 
sulphate in the watei the nascent marsh -gas. 
induces the formation of calcium carbonate and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The latier may be oxidised 
by Bulphnr-bacteria which store sulphur in their 
cytoplasm ; this sulphur may be oxidised to yield 
Bulphuric acid, and, in the presence of calcium 
carbonate, sulphate of hme may again lesnlt. 
Thus the ciicle is completed,' and theie are many 
of these circles. 

"VVe cannot close our reference to the woik of 
bacteria without refening to the fact that they 
often woik together, hnntu^, as it were, in couples- 
— e.g. Bacteniim coli and B. denitrificans — and ac- 
complishing what neither could do alone. On the 
! other hand, it is equally important to note that 
diflerent bacteria are often antagonistic. This 
fact is at the basis of some of the modem methods- 
foi dealing with sewage (see Sewerage, Filter) 
Even in the realm of the infinitesimally small 
there is a struggle for existence — between hacteria 
and bacteria, Between bacteria and protozoa, be- 
tween bacteria and the animal’s bodyguard of 
phagocytes. 

’inx Methods of Research . — ^Besides the usual 
I apparatus of any well-equipped laboratory for the 
study of minute structures and organisms, a number 
of special appliances are requirea for the succ^sful 
investigation of bacteria. Thus, since the intrusion 
of germs other than those which are the specific 
object of research is a constant danger, there must 
he some means for sterilising the ^bes, tools, 
media, &c. This is generally done by means of a 
steam or hotair steriliser, in which all the extrinsic 
germs are killed off". Incubators are also used for 
purposes of cultivation. The bacteria obtained in 
endless w’ays may be examined as they are, or 
stained with reagents to bring out the individual 
structure, or, since the life-history is all-important,, 
left to grow, and watched at their successive 
stages. They used to he left in some steillised fluid, 
such as broth, blood-serum, urine, milk, or Pasteur’s 
fluid, and allowed to grow in test-tabes, or other 
vessels, plugged with cotton-wool. It is, however, 
exceedingly difficult to get a perfectly pure fluid 
medium, nor was it possible in such cases to isolate 
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the difierent kinds of bacterinm which might 
be piesent. In view of this, Koch introduced 
the method of cultivation on steiile solid media. 
Sterile nutrient gelatine, or some such sub- 
stance, is liquefied in a tube and inoculated 
with the bacteria in question. These are dis- 
tributed through the fluid, -wliich is then poured 
out on a plate of glass and left to solidifj" The 
various bacteria can no longer move about and 
mingle with one another, but are fixed to one spot, 
where they develop The resulting fixed colonies 
can thus be studied without confusion. Slices of 
sterilised potatoes are also very frequently used as 
solid media for the cultivation of bacteria. Finally 
to elucidate the relation of a micro-organism to a 
given disease, it is necessary not omy to have 
obtained it from an. organism suffering from the 
said disease, but it is imperative that some of a 
pure cultivation be introduced into a healthy 
organism, to see whether it does or does not cause 
the disease. The inoculation may be brought 
about by inhalation, or along with the food, or by 
m;mction in some form or other. 

How such methods have, in the hands of investi- 
gators like Pasteur and Koch, resulted in dis- 
coveries of profound importance, not only to a 
scientific theory, but to the practical amehoracion 
of life, will be iliscussed in other articles. 

See Antiseptics, Feementatton, Fungi, Geem 
Theoet, Infection, Niteifioation, Puteefaction, 
ic. ; Klein’s Micro-organisms and Disease (18S6); 
Loffler’s Sistory of Bacteriology; and manuals of 
Bacteriology by De Bary (1887), Trouessart (1886), 
Crookahank (1887), Sternberg (new ed. 1896), Sims W ood- 
Lead (1891), Gunther (3d ed. Leip. 1893), G. Newman 
(1809), Hueppe (trans. 1900), A xisclier (trans 1900), 
ilmr and Ertchie (new ed. 1904), Bergey (new ed. 1930). 

Bactriay a proAince of the ancient Persian 
empire, lymg north of the Paropamisus (Hindu 
Kush) Mountains, on the upper Oxus. A northern 
branch of the same range separated it fiom the 
Sacse, and it had Sogdiana on the north and 
Ariana on the south. It thus corresponded pretty 
neaily with the modem Balkh. Its capital, Bactra 
01 Zariaspa, was the cradle of the Zoroastrian 
religion. Originally a powerful kingdom, it main- 
tained its independence until its snbjugatiou 
by the gieat Cyras about 540 B,c., when it be- 
came a satrapy of the Pereian empire. It was 
included in the conquests of Alexander, and formed 
a part of the kingdom of the Selencidse until, 
detached alx)ut “250 B.c. by Diodotus, it became a 
(ireek kingdom, which extended to the Indus, and 
whicli after a long straggle was overthrown by 
the Scythians ana Parthians. Numerous 

( coins ivith Greek legends have been found 
in the topes or burial-places to the north- 
east of Kabul. See also A^ora and 
Alphabet, Art, p. 459, and a history by 
H. G. Rawlinson (1913). 

Bactris, a South and Central Ameri- 
can genua of palma See PALM, p. 722. 

Bactrites, «> genus of fossil Ammon- 
oidea, with a straight shell, and mdent^ 
but not ramified septa. The genus is 
chai’acteristic of the Devonian. 

BacilliteSt a genus of the family of 
Ammonoidea, differing from the true Am- 
monites (q.v.) in the perfectly straight 
form of the shell, which tapers to a point, 
and is either round or compressed. The 
species, like the other Ammonoidea, are 
Baculite all fossil. Baculites are characteristic of 
* the chalk, and appear to have existed only 
towauls the expiry of the period over which the 
existence of the Ammonoidea extended. 

Bft'Clipy municipal borough and mannfactui- 


iiig town of Lancashiie (since 1918 part of Roasen- 
dale pai I iamentaiy borough), 6 miles N, of Roch- 
dale. Besides many chuiches of all ilenoniinntions, 
the oldest dating from 17SS, ic has a mechanics’ 
institute ( 1846, enlarged 187U }, a market-hall 1 1867 /, 
a very large co-operative store, &c. Bacup v/as. 
constituted a municipal borough in 18S2. Cotton- 
spinning and pnwerloom-weaving are the staple 
industries; and there are also dye-works, brass- 
and iron foundries, and vast stone quarries. Coal- 
mines are worked in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1798) 1426; (1861) 10,935; (1871) 17,199; n8Sl> 
25,033 ; ( 19“21) 21,263 ; ( 1931 ) 20,606. 

Badagry* 3. small poit of Nigeria, on the .Slave 
Coast. At one time it earned on a laige slare- 
trade, and had 10,000 inhabitants. It was front 
this place that in 1825 Clappei-tnn and Lander 
started on their expeditions to explore the African 
interior. 

Badajoz'} capital of the Spanish province of the 
same name, is built on a slight hill crowned hy a 
Moorish castle, on the left b^k of the Gnadiana, 
crossed here by a stone bridge of 28 arches. It ^ 
but 5 miles from the Portuguese frontier, and is 
about 120 miles from Lisbon, 200 from Madrid. The 
see of a bishop, it has an old cathedral built like 
a fortiess, with paintings by Cerezo and Morales. 

Its fortifications aie obsolete ; its monasteries have 
been seculaiised, and some of its nunneries closetl. 

Its cnief articles of manufacture are hats, soap, 
coai'se woollens, lealhei,and pottery. It has alse 
a large tiade in cattle. P^- 44,000. Badajoz W'as 
the Pax Augusta of the "Romajis, the Iscac Aiajos, 
Bathaljus of the Moots. As one of the keys ot 
Portugal, it has often been a place of importance in 
war. It w as besieged in vain by the Portuguese in 
1660, and again by the allie.s, in the Spanish War 
of Succession, 10*1705. During the Peninsular 
war, Badajoz was besieged by the French in 1808, 
and in 1809, and again in 1811, when it surrendered, 
March 11, to Soolt It was thrice besieged by the- 
English ; first on April 20, 1811, next in May and 
June, and thirdly in the spring of 1812, when 
"Wellington captured the cily by storm, on the- 
nigbt of April 6, after a mnrderous contest, and a 
loss during the twenty days’ siege of 7*2 officers and 
963 men Trilled, and 306 officers and _ 3483 men 
wounded. There were two days of pillage, and 
deplorable excesses The province has an aiea of 
8450 sq. m. ; pop. 716,000. See Estremaduea. 

Badakhshan'f a territory of noitb-east 
Afghanistan, has the chain of the Hindu Kush on 
the south, and the Oxus, or Amu Darya, on thfr 
north, includes Wakhan, on the Upper Oxus, 
between Badakhshau pioper and the Pamir Steppe 
(see Pamih, and the map at Afghanistan), and 
forms a province along with Kata^han which lies 
to the west. It is drained by the Kokcha, a head- 
stream of that river, and is famous throughout the 
East as a picturesque mountain-country diversified 
with woods, rich pasture, and some fertile, well- 
cultivated valleys, its surface varying from 600 to 
15,600 feet above sea-leveL Extern travellers 
speak with raptiii e of its orchards, its fnuts, flowei s, 
and nightingales. It is rich too in mineral wealth 
— rock-salt, sulphur, copper, iron, rubies, and pre- 
eminently lapis-lazulL Some of the mountain- 
posses into India are among the highest m the 
world, passable only on foot, often snow-blocked and 
infested by Kafir robbers. Marco Polo was here in 
127‘3-73. Faizabad (q.v.) is the capital. The in- 
habitants are mostly Tajiks, a Persian-speaking 
people. They are Mohammedans — Shiites in the 
mountains, and Sunnites in the pTains. Their 
number is estimated at 100,000. The people of 
BadakhsUan seem to have bwn always under the 
iiuniediate rule of their own chiefs, with the Amir 
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at their liead. They have generally, how ever, formed 
part of some great Asiatic empire. Thus, in the 
ISth century, Badakhshan belonged to the empire 
of Nadir Shah, after wliose death it became subject 
to the Afghani. In 1S23, how'ever, the Uzbegs, 
under Murad taking advantage of the dis- 

turbed state of Atghanistan, defeated the tribes of 
Badakhshan in a pitched battle] and two years 
after, their subjection was completed. The con- 
querors treated them most hardly, demolishing 
their towns, and either selling them as slaves, or 
carrying them off to people the unhealthy swamps 
of liimduz. On MuracTa death in 1845, Badakh- 
shan passed to another Uzbeg. The Afghans, 
however, soon reasserted their claiius, and in 1859 
were about to ajmex Badakhshan, when the Amir 
aOTeed to pay an annual tribute. In 1863 Jahander 
Snah, the Amir of Badaklishan, was superseded by 
Mahomraed Shah. This gave rise to a stiuggle 
which ended in Jahander’s nephews acquiring 
dominion by means of Afghan help. In 1873 
Britain and Russia fixed a frontiei between Budakh- 
ahan and Afghanistan. In 1881 an Afghan governor 
was appointed. "Wakhan, which stietches east- 
ward as a tongue of Afghan ten-itory between India 
and Bokhara, is a lofty mountain land of shepherds 
and yok-keepera. 

Badalona, a seaport in the Spanish province 
of Barcelona, 5 miles NE. of that town. The 
fertile plain around is covered with mrdens nrid 
orange-groves ] the town has ahiphiiilding and a 
large glass-work. Pop. (1920)29,361. 

Badderlocks, also sometimes Honey ware or 
H CNWARB { Alaria eseulenta), an olive-coloured sea- 
w'eed belonging to the PhcBophycece ( see Seaweeds ), 
and allied to the common laminaria, which grows 
on rocks in deep water on the shores of Bmam, 
Iceland, and the northern parts of Europe. It has 
a short cylindrical stem with lateral spore-hearing 
processes, and a membranous olive-green frond of 
2-12 feet long, with a stout midrib This mid- 
rib, together with the ‘fruits,’ is eaten by the 
inhabitants of the sea-coasts of Iceland, Denmark, 
Scotland, Ireland, &c., and is said to be the best 
of the esculent algse. The name is supposed to 
he a corruption of Balder-locks. See Bat.ttrb. 

_ Badepf a fiee-state (formerly grand -ducal"), 
situated in the south-western comer of the Geiman 
commonwealth, between Alsace-Lorraine and Wurt- 
temberg, and sepamted from Switzerland by tbe 
Hhuie. Its area is 5819 sq. m. — considerably less 
than that of Yorkshire. 


Surface wnd Physically, Badei 

falls into two divisions — the western plaon, lyins 
u- u? * j Rhine, and the eaaterr 

highlands ; the former occupying about a sixth oi 
the whole duchy. Of the mountom districts, th« 
bchwarzwald, or Black Forest (q.v.), is the mori 
important, and attains a maximum altitude of 490c 
^ L Neckar highlands are lower, and norti 
of the Neckar Valley the Odeuwald hegius. South- 
ward i^e the extensive plateaus of the Germaji 
drained by the Rhine and the Danube 
&den belongs to the basins of two opposite seas ' 
the sources of the Danube, however, drain only 
Mrae ^ sq. m. From Basel to below Mannhdm, 
the Khme is the sole and the natural boundary Its 
<mef tributaries on the Baden side are the N^^kar 
gie Murg, and the Elz. On the north-east the 
liadeu temtones are bounded by the Main. Except 
® Pfljt of the Lake of Constance, Baden has no lake 
of iniportance. 


— As the difference between the b jg 
arc lowest points of Baden amonnts to som^ 
like 4500 feet, there is naturally a great variet 

^peratuie. The Rhine Valley of Wen is on 

the wariBMt and most fruitful districts, not onl 
^nnany, hut of Enrope. Grain, vegetables of 


soits, tobacco, hemp, rape, poppy-seed, &c. are 
grown, and a large quantity of wme is pioduced. 
The learing of cattle is carried on to a large extent. 
Honey is also an impoibant product 

Mmerals — ^The principal minei'als are the pro- 
ducts of the luneston® quairies and of the clay 
and gravel pits, and gypsum, largely used for pave- 
ments. Coal, zinc, and man^nese are found, and 
the production of salt and soda is impoi’tant. Iron, 
lead, silver, and nickel were formerly WTonght in 
the Black Forest, hut the industry has become 
almost unprofitable, and now receives little atten- 
tion. Baden is rich in mineral springs; as many 
as sixty are enumeiuted, and there are a great 
number of mnch-freqnented wateiing-places, as 
Baden-Baden, Badenweiler, and others. 

3Ianiifactiires, dbc . — The manufactures of Baden 
include nbbona and cotton fabrics, paper, leather, 
rubber goods, chemicals, machinery, tobacco, 
chicory, sugar, beer, trinkets, mirrors, wooden 
clocks, and straw-nlaiting ; the last two are char- 
acteristic of the Black Ibrest, and known aU over 
the woild The manufactures of jeweUeiy in 
Pforzheim are the most impoitant in Gennany. 
The chief aiticlea of export are wine and timber. 

Population^ Religion, Education . — The popula- 
I fcion of Baden in 1880 amounted to 1,570,196, and in 
1925 it had' inoreaaed to 2,312,462 (397 per sq. m.). 
i Karlsruhe (pop. 146,694) is the capital. Other 
piincipal towns are Mannheim (247,486), Freiburg 
(90,475), Pforzheim (78,859), Heidelbeig (73,034), 
Constance or Konstanz (31,252), Baden-Baden 
(26,692), Offenburg, Bruchsal, Durlacli, LBrroch, 
"Weinheim, Lahr, Villingen, Rastatt, and Singen 
(all above 10,000). The Roman Catholics in 1926 
numbered 1,3M, 469; Pxote3tantannmbered910,324; 
and Jews, ^,000. The school-system is excellent • 
and Baden has .a Protestant university at Heidel- 
berc and a Catholic univei.si^ at Freibuig. 

G^overnment.—Tlh^ Grand-duke Friedrich II. ab- 
dicated in November 1918, and Baden was pro- 
claimed a republic. A constitution was drawn up 
in January 1919 by a National Assembly. The 
free-state of Baden was declared a component state 
of the German republic. All privileges of birth 
and sex were abolished. The legislature is elect^, 
on the system of proportional representation, by 
universal suffrage. It elects the cabinet and its 
president who has the designation of state president. 
The referendum and initiative have been adopted. 
Religious instruction in schools is compulsory, but 
there is no state church. 

Bistory . — The eailiest inhabitants of Baden 
known to histoiy were the AlemannL These 
fell under the dominion of the Franks, and the 
dukedom of the Alemanni was abolished in 748 
by Pepin the Little In the 11th centuiy, 
a Duke Berthold built the castle of Z&hringen 
in Breisgau, and a descendant of his sec^d 
son took the title of Margiave of Baden, and 
became the ancestor of the house that reigned 
till 1918 He died in 1130. The present capital 
Karlsruhe, was built in 1715 by the margi-ave 
Charles HI. It is to his grandson, Charles 
Frederick, who succeeded iu 1746, that Baden 
owM considerable accessions of temtory and 

S olitical importance. By favouring the policy of 
fapoleon, and joining the Confederation of the 
Rhine, he doubled his possessions in extent and 
population, and acquired successively the dignity 
of elector and the title of grand-duke. In 1811 he 
was succeeded by his grandson, who, after the 
battle of Leipzig, seceded from the Confederation 
of the Rhiod] aad ( 1816 ) joined, the German Con- 
federation, in which Baden held the seventh rank. 

The Grand-dnke Charles gi-anted (1818) the 
charter which formed the basis of the constitii- 
tion. Charles was sncceeded in the same year 
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his uncle Ludwig, who was inclined to absolut* 
ism, and who, dying childless (1830), was succeeded 
by his brother Leopold. The known hberal tend- 
encies of this pnnce promised at first a new Lite 
to constitutional role ; but the tide of reaction soon 
seized the government, and a fluctuating contest 
between a reactionaiy cabmet and a gi owing oppo- 
sition was carried on till 1846, when the constitu- 
tional Bekk was made minister of the interior, 
and liberalism thus placed at the helm. The ninth 
parliament met (December 1847) under the most 
friendly and promiaing auspices ; when the French 
revolution (February 1848) suddenly called the 
radical party into the most violent activity. Not 
satisfied with a multitude of liberal measures passed 
by the legislature, the revolutionary leaders, Meeker 
and Struve, aimed at establishing a republic, and 
stirred up an insurrection. The troops having sided 
with the insurgents, the grand-duke fled, and a 
Constituent Assembly was called (May 1849). The 
duke had reconise to "Prussian aid, and after several 
battles, was reinstated on his throne (July 1849); 
but the reactionary tendency was less marked in 
Baden, than in most other German states. In 1859 
a great conflict between the state authorities and 
the Catholic hierarchy ended in fav'onr of the 
latter; two years later a definite settlement re- 
cognise the complete independence of the church, 
a privilege extended also to the Protestant Church 
of Baden. In 1864 liberal reforms reorganised ti© 
administrative and judicial systems of the countrv. 
In the conflict between Prussia and Austria m 
1866, Baden took her place with the enemies of 
Prussia, and her troops fought in two inefiective 
battles against the Prussians. At the peace, Baden 
had to pay a heavy war indemnity, reorganise 
her army on the Prussian model, and in 1867, 
■enter the North GJennan Confederation. In 187(1-71 
the troops of Baden fought with distinctiou in the 
French campaign, and the grand-duchy became a 
part of the restored German empire. The Old 
Catholics were afterwards recognised. The Giand- 
dnke Friedrich L ( 1826-1907 ) was succeeded by h^ 
son Friedrich 11. !( 1907-18). The republic was set 
up in 1918. See GEKMAirr. 


bad received .in increase from the of a 

number of French emigrants in the ecu of t;,e 
18th century, and fiorn 1804 the giand-diica! 
raiiiily did everytliing possible to make the 
more popular. So early as 1815 the anr.u'ii 
miiuliered about 2500, and from tliat time it' 
fame as a fashionable resort yearly ashem bled 
rroni all parts of the world so many of 

such a ela.ss that in ■nealtb, gaiety, acd luxurv 
Baden-Baden might vie with the canitaL- o'f 
Eiiiope. The season last's from Ma\ to'^epteni- 
bei. ^Even ihe winter season, wmcii was started 
mi quite a number of strangers there 

Tbs u6tiMty of ]3fl.deD-B&ueii lirts oeeii l^irgejv duo 
to its gaming-tables, once the most leno^ned in 
Europe, but closed with the rest of rlie licen-i^ 
German gaming-houses in 1872; besides paying a 
rent of over £14,000, they used to devote a like 
sum yearly to the b^utily'ing of the promenades 
and pnblic gardens. To the tables was devoted 
part of the C'anrersaiwnjbaw ( 1824 ), now the prin- 
cipal resort of visitors, includmg niagnificentlv 
decorated concert and ball rooms, and a restaarent. 
All around are carefully kept pleasure-grounds, 
leading on one side to the Tnnkhalh (1842), or 
pump-room, with large frescoes on legends of the 
Black Forest. The water drunk at the pamp-room 
is rich in lithium. The principal batiis are the 
Fiiedrichshad (1877, for men; and tiie Augastabad 
( 1892, for women ). There are theatres and a 
technical school. The drives and walks round the 
town are beautiful The picturesque rains of the 
‘old castle’ still crown she summit of t5;e Schloss- 
beig, and command a magnificent ^iew of theKbine 
valley from Speier to Strasburg. Lower down the 
hill, and directly overlooking the town, is the ‘ new 
castle’ (1479), destroyed, like the old, by the French 
in 1689, bat restored, and until 1918 "^the summer 
residence of the grand-duke. TJiere is an English 
church in the town, built in 1868, and a Greek 
chapel for Russian visitors since 1882. Excepting 
perhaps wood-carving, local industry is insignificant. 
The town was known to the Romans as Givitas 
Aurelia Aquensis. See besides the guidebooks, 
works named at Mixebal ^S'atebs, 


Baden* a town and fashionable watering-place 
in the Swiss canton of Aaagau, on the left bank of 
tile Linimat, 13 miles N'\TT of Zurich. It had in 
1930 a pop. of 10,224, and its sulphur baths, wMch 
were known to the Romans as Thermoe Hdveticoe, 
are resorted to for rheumatism and ^ut- Their 
temperature is as high as 117° F. Baden, from the 
loth to the beginning of the 18th century, was the 
seat of the Swiss diet. 

Baden-Baden* a town in the German land of 
Baden, situated in the pleasant valley of the Oos, 
at the edge of the Black Forest, 8 miles from the 
Rhine, and 19 SSW. of Karlsruhe. Pop. (19^) 
30,4IX>; bub its visitors during the season, which 
is at its height in July and August, are often four 
times the number of the settle population. It is 
chiefly celebrated for its medicinal springs, which 
■were known in the time of the Romans, Baden- 
Baden r.lfl.TTning 'to have been founded by Hadri^ 
in the 2d century A. D. Numerous Roman antiquities ' 
have been found in the neighbourhood, and are 
preserved in a museum here, and remains of a 
-vapour-bath and dungeons of the same period were 
4 liscovered in laying the foundations of the new 
castle. Its hot springs have a temperature of 115° 
to 150° F., are impregnated with iron, maCTCsia, 
and lime, with sulphuric and carbonic aciem, and 
axe especially recommended in gout, rhenmatism, 
catarrh, and stomach complaints. They dis- 
■oharge in the space of 24 hours about a million 
litres of water. The chief spring is csJled the 
TJrsprung. The reputation of Baden-Baden as a 
42 


Baden bel Wien (i-e. * Baden near Vienna 
a much-frequent^ watering-place of Austria, on 
the Schweehat, 16S nules S. by "W. of Vienna. 
It was the Aqiia Pannonicce of the Ronians, and 
is still famons for its warm mineral spnngs, which 
are visited daring the season by many thousands. 
The springs are snlphurons, with much carbonic 
acid gas, have a temperature of 79° to 104° F., and 
ore good for neuraf^a, gout, and rhenmatism. 
Fine bathing establismnents weie erected between 
1848 and 1877. Pop. 22,000. 

Ba'dcnoch* a Highland district in the south- 
east part of Inverness-shire, 45 miles lo ng by 19 
brcMUl, bounded by Irfxsliaber, Athol, Eaemar, 
and Morav, and Traversed by the Spey. It is 
much covered with forest, and is chiefly composed 
of gneiss rock, with a little granite. It was a 
lonfehip, held from 1230 by the eldest branch of 
the great house of Comyn, on whose forfeiture in 
1306 Bmce bestowed it on bis nephew RandolpL 
In 1371 King Robert IL gave it to his son, " the 
Wolf of Badenodi,’ on the failure of whose de- 
scendants it reverted to the crown, which, in 1452, 
granted it to the Earl of Hnntly. 

Baden-PoweD. See Powell, 

Badsc (etymology unknown, either from Lat. 
bajulo, ‘I cany,’ or connected with badger), a 
fi^re or emblem used, with or without a motto, 
as the distinctive cognisance of a family, Faj^y 
badgm, which originated in the infancy ot ter- 
aldiy and continued in favour down to the IStli 
centiiy or later, were sometimes taken from a 
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besring in the family coat, and sometimes bore 
B^Unsion to the owner’s name, estate, or office. 
While the banner, shield, and ]npon of the knight 
displayed bia armorial coat, and the crest sur- 1 
mounted big helmet, the badge glittered on his 
standard and penoncelle, and on the sleeve, breast, 
er back of his retainer, and occasionally helped 
to decorate his armoriaJ. seaL Devices, otherwise 
analogons to badges, diflferwi from them as belong- 
ing to individuals, not families. The fleur-de-lis^ 
as the badge of the kings of France, (mtes as fax 
bock as the reign of Louis VII. (1137-1180). Of 
the F.ng ligh royal badges, which have varied much, 
a few may be enumerated. A star between the 
boms of a crescent appears on the great seals of 
Richard L, John, and Henry IIL, and a ca^le 
(allusive to his descent from the house of Castile) 
on that of Edward IL An ostrich feather was 
nsed hy Edward III. ; and the same cognisance 
was home argent by the Black Prmce, and enmne 
hy John of Gaunt. None of the sov^eigns of the 
house of Plantagenet were in the habit of using the 
planta genista, commonly knoivn as the badge of 
that house ; bnt a livery collar of broom pods mth 
a white hart pendant appears in the portrait of 
Richard II. at Wilton. Of the famous rival cog- 
nisances of the houses of York and Lancaster, the 
red rose was first adopted hy Henry IV. and the 
white by Edward IV. The Tudor sovereigns used 
the red and white rosea variously united, per pale, 
quarterly, and one within the other. The thistle, 
as the l^ge of Scotland, seems to have been first 
nsed by James IIL ; and on the union of the 
crowns, the rose and thistle were used dimidiated 
and crowned. The royal badges of the Unit^ 
Kingdom as now in nee (settled oy sign-maDual in 
1801 ) are — a white rose within a red, crowned, for 
England ; a thistle proper, crowned, for Scotland ; 
a lutrp or, stringed argent, and a trefoil vert, for 
Irelaad and, on a mount vert, a dragon passant, 
wings expanded, and endorsed gules, for Wales. 
Among me best known bodges of the English 
nobility are the crescent of the Percies, the buckle 
of the Pelhams, the bear and ragged staff of the 
Earls of Warwick, and certain intertwined cords 
known as knots, the forms of which have some- 
fdmes been suggested by the initial letter of the 
name or title of the hearer. In the Wake and 


1, Wake and Ormond knot; 2, Lacy knot; 3, Bowen 
knot; 4, Heneage knot; 5, Ikiare badge. 

Ormond knot (fig. 1), it is not difficult to trace a 
W and two Os. The Bourchier knot, as seen on 
the tomb of Archbishop Bourchier at Canterbury , 
hears a resemblance to two Bs, and the Stafford 
knot to two 5s. In the Lacy knot (fig. 2) can be 
mode out all the four letters of the name ‘Lacy.’ 
As exanmles of tlie badges of two different famRim 
entwined by a knot and used by the descendants 
of both, are the badge of the Dacres (fig. 5), com- 
bining their own escmiop-shell with the ragged staff 
of ^Neville ; and that of Edward, Lord H^tings, 
uniting the garhe of the PevereUs wi^ the sickle 
of the Hnngerf Olds. 


It has been the usage of the Highlimd clans to 
appropriate certain plants, chiefly native, as their 
badges, common heath being the badge of the 
Macdonalds, beU-heather of the MacdongaJs, holly 
of the Mackenzies and Macleans, box of the Mac- 
intoshes and Macphersons, fem of the Chisholms, 
fir clnbmoss or wild myrtle of the Campbells, &c. 

The term badge is also applied to the distinctive 
decoration of an order of knighthood. Badges of 
this description are noticed at ORDERS OF KNIGHT- 
HOOD, and in the separate articles on the more im- 
portant ; those of baronets in^the article Baronet. 

Marks of distinction used in party warfare, and 
devices adopted by clubs or associations, are some- 
times in loose popnlar language called badges. 
Cockades are the subject of a separate article. 
See also Device, Heraldry. 

Badger {Meles), a genus of carnivores of 
the MustelidoB or Weasel and Otter family. Tlie- 
Skunks [M^hites), Sand-bears {Arctonyx), Ameri- 
can Badgers (Taandea), Ratels (Melhvora), &c., 
are dose^ related genera in the same sub-family 
8S the ;^geT {Melidce). Badgers, like the rest 
of the fanmy to which they belong, are almost 
quite plantigrade — i e. they walk on the whole- 



Badger [Meles vulgana). 


sole of the foot, and not merely on the fore part 
of it. The body is thus brought nearer to the 
ground than it otherwise womd he from th^ 
length of limb. The lower jaw is locked into its 
socket in a very remarkable way, which explains 
their tenacious grip. The head is long, with a 

f tointed muzzle; the tail short; the skin very thkk, 
oose, and tough ; the hair long. Both, ears and 
eyes are small. The grit is slow, the habits noc- 
turnal and solitary. There are five toes on each 
both of the fore and hind feet, and the feet ar&- 
peculiarly adapted for digging and burrowing. 
A peculiar characteristio oi me badgers is the 
possession, of a bag beneath the tail, for the secre- 
tion of a peculiar substance, of a disagreeable 
odour, which is supposed to be of use in dxrectmg 
the sexes to each other in their solitary wander- 
1 ings. — The Common Badger (M. taxus oxM. vnd- 
garis) is the only bear-like quadruped now found 
in the Britiah Islands, and that only rarely. It 
i is widely diffosed over Europe and the middle' 
1 parts of Asia. The colour is grayish brown, verg- 
mg_ to r^ above and black beneath ; ihe head 
1 wMte, with a longitudinal black hand on each 
0 side; the body long but robust, in size about 
equal to that of a small fox, the hnir coarse and 
s reaching to the ground as the animal wriks. The 
s average length is 2 feet 6 inches, and ilie height at 
- the shonlder 11 inches. It haunts the ^oomy 
I recesses of woods, or thick plantationB on the sides 
, of hills, and d^ for itself ‘ a deep and weU-formed 
3 domicile, consisting of more than one apartment, 
the single entrance to wMch is by a deep, oblique,. 
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and even tortnons excavation.' In such an excava- 
tion as this, the animal sleeps during the day and 
through the ■winter. It uses its nose in digging, 
and scrapes with the fore-paws, flinging the earth 
as far back as possible, and ben the accumulation 
is considerable, pushing it aAvay by means of the 
hind-feet. The habits of the badger are extremely 
cleanly. It is one of the most perfectly omniA'or- 
oua of amuials, in a tvild state as well as in con- 
finement ; fruits, roots, beech-mast, eg^, young 
birds, small quadrupeds, fro^, snoils, Avorma, and 
insects, equally constitute its natural food. For 
the sake of the larvte of wasps and Avild bees, it 
even A-entures to dig up their nests, its hide being 
imperA ious to their stings. It is ofton caught by 
digging, or by placmg a sack in the month of its 
hole, when it is out at night. Dogs sent into the 
hole are often foiled by the earth which the animal 
throws back upon them, ■to block np their wav, 
nor is it easy for a dog to contend with it, 
owing to the great strength of its legs and jaAvs. 
A barbarous sport, called badger-baiting, or drawing 
the badger, Avas formerly common, but has been pro- 
hibited by act of parliament since 1S50. A badger 
kept in a barrel was assailed by dogs, and at last, 
yimding to superior numbers, 'was dragged out, 
upon AA’hich it Aras released, and alloAved to go 
l^k to its den, to recover itself, and be baited 
again, which happened several times daily, Avhen 
■the badger was kept as an attraction to a pnblLc- 
honse of the lowest sort. The verb to badger, 
expressive of persevering annoyance by nnmerona 
asMilants, Avas orimnally employed AAuth reference 
■to this practice. The flesh of the badger is said 
■fco be A'ery agreeable, particularly Avhen cured like 
hams. It is usually fat, like that of most slug- 
gish heavy animals. In China it is much used 
tor food. The badger is easily domesticated when 
taken young, and becomes very tame. In Scotland 
and the north of England, a badger is stiU called a 
Brock, its Old English name (from Celtic), pre- 
served in some place-names ; in some parts of Eng- 
land it is teriu^ a Greg. The Indian Bhald-soor 
(La Bear-pig), or Sand-bear {Arctonyx collaria), 
closely reseinhles the badger, but is taller, and has a 
more hog-like muzzle, and a longer tail. Its habits 
and its food axe vei^y similar, and -when attacked, it 
likewise defends itself with ^eat vigour. It is chiefly 
found in hilly districts. — The .^^eric^ Badger, or 
Taxel (Taxidea amerieai^), is a distmct, more 
carnivorous genus, diflering in dentition and in 
sonie features of the skuR It cdiiefly preys on 
small animals, such as marmots, which it pursues 
into their holes in the sandy plains near the 
Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. In its pursuit 
of the smaller quadrupeds upon which it feeds, it 
enlarges their burrows, and renders some parts of 
the plains dangerous to persons on hoiseha.^ Its 
prevailing colour is hoary gray in winter, yelloAvish 
ttrofm in summer, and under parts ronerally 
yelloAvish white ; a white stripe tuns from the 
nose over the forehead to the neck. The hair 
becomes not only A’ery long but woolly in Avinter. 
— ^The burrowing powers of this animal are ex- 
traordiaajy. It sometlraes makes burrows 6 or 7 
feet deep, running under ground to a length of 30 
feet. See books by Pease (1898), Batten (1^), 
Tregarthen (1926). 

Badger Bogp. See Dachshund. 

Badgfbls* a region north of Herat, (Mmprisang 
the country between the MurgUab and the Han- 
rud rivers, ^ far northward as the edge of the 
desert. It lies just to "the south of the Tmundary 
line between Afghanistan and the Russian terri- 
tories, as defined in 1887. 

Bad Homlliirg. See Hombuhg. 

„ Badia-j-Lablich, Domingo, an enterprising 


traveller, bom at Barcelona in 1766. Early smitten 
AVith the love of tmvel and ativenture, in ISOl he 
crossed to AWca, disguised as a Mussulman, under 
_ the name Ali-Eei Irom his youth he had been a 
I devoted student of Arabic, and his kno’wledge of 
; the manners and customs of the people was so 
' intimate that he could escape detection, while to 
I make his coi^ormity complete, he had even circtim- 
j cised himself. His tact and t^ents gained for him 
I such esteem that he Avas invited to the court of the 
emperor of Morocco. After a two years’ residence 
in Morocco, he set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and^ travelled through Barljarv, Greece, Egypt, and 
S’vrria, meeting eveiynvhere a kind reception. At 
tlie holy city of the Moslems he took his part duly 
in all the solemn rites. In 1807 he returned to 
Spain, attached himself to King Joseph, and was 
ap^inted in 1812 Prefect of Cdrdoba ; bat on the 
mfl of Napoleon’s Mwer two years later, he was 
eompeUed to leave the country. He ■went to Paris, 
where in 1814 he publish^ an account of his 
travels under the title Voyage en Afrigue 

et en Asi-e. His Avork ivas translated into mtst of 
the European languages. Four years after the pnb- 
lication, he set on on another journey to the East, 
but died in Syria, 30th August 1818. 

Bad Lands* See AIautaises Thbbes. 

Badminton, the seat of the Duke of Beaufort 
in the south of Gloucestershire, 5 miles E. by N. 
of Chipping Sodbury, It is a stately Palladian 
edifice of 16S2, vith a fine park. From it have 
been named a kind of claret-cup, and a game, a 
predecessor of lawn-tennis, plavM with a shuttle- 
cock instead of a ball. The ‘^dminton Library’ 
is a series of Avorks on the piincipal sports. 

Badrinath, a mountain of the main Hima- 
layan range, Garhwal district. United Provinces, 
India, 23,210 feet above the sea. A shrine 
Yishnn stands on one of its shoulders at a height 
of 10,400 feet. This temple overhangs a sacred 
tank, supplied from a tLermal spring. As ahlutifm 
in these Avaters is held to cleanse from all past 
sins, Badrinath is a grand resort of pilgrims, and 
a number of villages have been assigned for the 
support of the 'temple. 

Baeda. See Bede. 

Baedeker* Kael, a German pub^her, bom in 
I 1^1 at Essen, where since 1797 bis father had 
earned on the b usin ess of printer and bookfieller. 
He himself started in business in 1S27 at Coblenz, 

' and died, 4th October 1859. He is best and 
j everywhere kiioAvn os th e ori ginator of a series of 
admirable guidebooks. "With Murray's ‘Haad- 
, books ’ for their pattern, the German works, in tke 
course of snccesave editions, have been so improved 
and entirely rewritten, that they have come in most 
essentials to equal, and in some to surpass^ their 
models ; and now 'the guides are pubKah^ iu the 
principal languages of Europe. The bnsinesB was 
removed in 1872 to Leipzig, carried on under the 
son of the founder. The first ^debook published 
by Karl Baedeker was a small ixiok on the Rhine, 
of which in 1839 he produced a third editien 
entirely rewritten by himself. In the 20th_ century 
‘ Baedeker ’ had become a synonym for goidehoqt, 
and there are Ba^ekets not merely for the prin- 
cipal European countries, hut for Palestine and 
Syria, Egypt and Sudan, the United States, and 
Canada. 

Baelt or Bhei* See 4EGLE. 

Ba^na* a Spanish town 30 miles ^E. of 
Gdrdoba, with a trade in grain and oiL In ^e 
castle here, Pedro the Cruel murdered the Moorish 
king of Granada Avith all his train. The castle 
belonged to Gouzalo de Gdrdoba. Pop. 18,000. 

BaeiV Kaut. Ernst ton, a distingaiahed 
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schlager, and in 1820 he left Denmark, never to 
retnm, for he died at Hamburg, October 3, 1S26, 
"whilst on his homeward way. Hia most import- 
ant work is his idyllie epic, Farthmms oder die 
Alpenreise (1804), w'hieh contams single passages 
of great beauty. Baggesen possessed little lyrical 

f enius, though many of the poems are admirable. 

[e "was strong in satire, and maintained a pou erful 
polemic against the extiavagances of the German 
xomantic poets. The sphere m which he shone 
most conspicuously was the serio-comic. His so- 
called Gmmorous epic’ ot Adam and Eve, published 
shortly after hia death, is a singular mixture of 
humour, pathos, and levity. His style is excellent, 
and m this respect the Danish language owes much 
to him. His German works fill 5 vols. ( 1836) ; h^ 
Danish, 12 ( new ed. 1845-48 ). See his Life by his 
son (4 vols. 3849-56); and Clausen, Jens Baggmn 
(Cop 1895). 


Un g li , a place in Gw’alior with a group of caves 
with Buddhist paintings of the 6th century A.D. 

Bag(hal, Bagul, or Bhagtjl, one of the Simla 
hill-states in the Punjab, on the south bank of the 
Sutlej ; area 124 sq. m. ; pop. 26,000. 

Bagbche Pass* where the Baghdad rail"way, 
about 100 mUes E. of Adana, tunnels under a branch 
of the Taurus Mountains, is probably the i^anide.s 
Pylaiof Greek "writers, connecting Cilicia "with Syria, 
Bafflldafl ( often Bagdad), the most famous city 
of theMoslem East, capital of ‘Iraq, stimda on both 
banks, especially the left, of the Tigris, about 
600 miles from its mouth, in 33" 20' IM. lat. and 
44° 23' E. long., in a flat treeless plain of con- 
siderable extent, which is dotted with the mins of 
ancient bmldinga. The entire city "was snrronnded 
by a brick waU, 5 miles in circumference and 40 
feet high, no"W for the most part broken do"wii, 
and by a deep dry ditch; the two parts are con- 
nected by two bridges of boats, and the com- 
munication is guajaM by a citadel- There aie 
four gates, the finest of which, bearing date 1220, 
has been closed since 1638. ^ghdad has an ex- 
tremely picturesque appearance from the outside, 
being encircled and mterspersed "with grovM of 
date-trees, through which one may catch the gleam 
of domes and rainaiets ; hut it does not improve cm 
closer inspection. The streets are nairow, crooked, 
unpaved, and dirty. British occupation, however, 
mode a considerable difference. The houses have, 
in general, no windows towards the front, ^and axe 
built of old, yellowish-red brick ; but their inteiiore 
are often very gorgeously decorated. The vaulted 
ceilings, rich mouldings, inlaid mirrors, and massive 
gilding bring hack to tlie recollection of the traveler 
‘ the golden prime of good Haroun Al-Easchid. Tm 
foundation-stone of the nniversity was laid in 1922, 
the first block opened in March 1924. B^hdad ^n- 
tains upwards of 100 mosques, though baiely 30 of 
them are in use. These, together "with the khans, 
bazaars, baths, the palace, the lesidency, and the 
citadel, are the only noticeable buildings m the 
city, whose public edifices, indeed, are meaner thM 
those of any other oriental town of a like size. The 
domes and minarets, the earliest dating from 1235, 
are oniamented "with glazed "tiles and painting, in 

green and white. - , ,. 1 . a ■ 

The bazaars exhibit the produce of both Asiatic 
and European markets; but commerce hM greatly 
decreased since Persia began to trade"with Europe by 
wav of Trebizond on the north and by the Persian 
Gulf on the south. NevertheleM, though no longer 
the chief emporium of merchandisebetween East and 
West Asia, Baghdad still carries on a conmdemble 
traffic with Aleppo and Damascus, and with Ker- 
manshah in Persia, and has manufactures red 
and vellow leather, silks, and cotton stuffe. Wool, 
dates, grain, galls, gum trogacanth, opium, oaipetB, 


sldns and hides are exported. Of the 050,^1 in- 
habitant-;, the gieatCflt part are Turks and Ara^-s ; 

, the remainder are native <Jbrb>tians, Jews, Ai"ine- 
' mans, Hindus, Afgiians, and Persians. la stunimer 
I the heat la oppressive, ranging from 75" at aanriie 
I to 122" F. ; rain does not fall on more than twenty 
I or thirty days tiirougiioat the whole jear; Lut 
when the snows melt on the Armenian liilis, the 
Tigris becomes a majestic, and often a destructive 
river. In 1831 an inundation destroyed one-half of 
the town, and .several thousand lives. Natives and 
visitors seldom escape the ‘ Baghdad Iwiil,’ "Hiiich 
attacks face, neck, hand, or foot Choh.ra VL-its 
Baghdad periodically; m IsSl, If)* j‘J people peri-liHi 
daily for several days from its ravage-. In 1 S79- 
1871 Baghdad suffered severely from tamine .Since 
1836, British steamers have' plied on the Tigris 
between Baghdad and Basi-a. In 1002 an imde 
from the Snltan of Tuikey gave power-- to a 
German company to construct a railway from 
Konieh to Basra, by Baghdad. Construction was 
pushed on during the Great W^. See EurilR-iTES. 

Though in 184S Rawlinaon discovered here bricfc.s 
bearing the name of Nebuchadrezzar, the historical 
city dates from the Abbaside Xlialif Almansnr (see 
KhaIiLF). In the 9th century it was greatly en- 
larged by Haroun Al-Ptascbid, and umier his son, 
Al-Mamfln, it became the great scat of Arahie 
learning and literature, glory and romance. A 
hundred years later Baghdad was ravag^ by the 
Turks. In 1277 the gvaauson of Genghis Khan, 
Hnlakn, put an end to the old khalifate ; but his 
descendants were expelled by Timur, "vvho took 
the city in 1393. For near a centuiy it was in 
the possession of a Turkoman dynasty. In the 
beginning of the 16th century Snnh Isriiau, 
founder of the Safi dynasty in Persia fmv.), 
made himself master of it. ?vow it became a bone 
of contention between Turks and Persians ; and 
after a memorable siege, it was conquered by the 
saltan, Murad IV., in 1638. Nadir Shah vamlj 
essayed to retake it in the 18th century and it 
remained under the sway of the Porte till 11th 
March 1917, when it was occupied by the British 
under Sir F. S. Maude, 

The original province of Baghdad, Iving between 
Arabia and Persia, comprised most of the basin of 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, and inclnded the 
greater part of ancient Mesopotamia and Babylonia. 
Though now mostly a barren wilderness, it was m 
ancient times carefully irrigated and luxuriantly 
fertile, the seat of mighty empires, and inhabited by 
industrious populations. Railways and irngation 
"works will doubtless restore it. The iuhabitantB 
are Turkomans, Armenians, Turks, Jews, Arab^, 
and Kurds. See Assi-ri.a, Babylonia, Ctesiphon, 
Euphrates, Nineveh, Seleucia, Tigris. 

BashelkliandA the collective name of & his- 
torical area of 14,706 sq. m., including Rewah 
(13,000 sq.m.) and eleven small states (v^mg 
from 13 to 501 sq. m ) in India- ThU area lies to 
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the south of the districts of Mirzapnr and Allaliaijatl. 
Up till 1871 it was under Bnndelkhsuid. The state 
of Rewah is rich in mineral products, the nnfflt 
paving being the coal from Umaria, and m forests. 
It has also some very fertile tracts. It contmns 
Amarkantak, on the Maikala P^ange, SOW iMt 
above the sea, the beautiful source of the Nerbadda» 
one of the most sacred spots in India. _ , « 

Baglieria» a town of Sicily, 8 miles E. by b. 
of Palermo, beautifullv situated at the ba^ of the 
isthmus between the Bays of Palermo and Termmi, 
and snrrounded by gronpa of palatial vmim of the 
Sicilian nobility. For the PriMe of 
( 1715 ) see Goethe’s Italimische. Bast, Pop. 20, OW. 
Near by was Solous ot Solnntum, Phoenician till 
the first Panic War, rebuilt by the Romans. 
B&glilstaii* See Behistun. 
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Ba^baont’S Boll, the name given to a 
valuation according to 'w^hich the ecclesiastical 
benefices of Scotland were taxed from the end of 
the 13tb century to the Reformation. It took its 
name from an Italian churchman, Boiamond. (or 
Bajlmont) of Vicci, a canon of the cathedral of 
Asti in Piedmont, who was sent by the pope to 
Scotland in 1274 to collect the tithe or tenth part 
of all the church hvinm. for a crusade, fiitherto, 
the Scottish clergy had been taxed according to a 
conventional valuation called the Antigua Taxatio; 
but Boiamond set this aside. The clergy protested, 
and in a provincial council held at Perth in August 
1275, they prevailed upon Boiamond, hy promises 
and money, to retom to Rome, there to entreat 
the pope to modify the subsidy. But the pope 
refosedl Boiamond returned to Scotland to com- 

E lete a valuation roU of its henefices ; but he died 
efore the tax itself was whoUy collected. No 
complete copy of Bagimont’s Roll in its original 
shape is now knoivn to exist. A contemporary 
mannscnpt of so much of the Roll as apphes to the 
archdeaconry of Lothian is preserved at Durham. 
A copy of Bagimont’s Roll, as it appears to have 
existed in the rei^ of King James V. (1513-42), is 

E reserved in the Scottish National Library at E^n- 
nrgh, in a hand of the beginning of the I7th cen- 
tu^. It is full of inaccuracies ; and it omits all 
livings of less than 40 marks a year. It was printed 
in ArchcBolopiat vol. xviL (1813). See J. Robert- 
son’s Coneiha Scotice (Ban. Club), I, Ixv. 

Ba^firmi^ or Baghebmi, a country in Central 
Africa, bounded on the W. by Bomn and a por- 
tion of Lake Tsad, and witii the powerful sul- 
tanate of Wadai to the NE. Its area is estimated 
at about 20,000 sq. m. The surface is flat, 
with a gentle rise towards the north — ^its generm 
elevation being about 1000 feet above sea-level. 
It is traversed and watered by the Shari and 
its affluents. The soil yields durra and millet, 
which the natives barter for tobacco, pearls, and 
cowry -shells. _ The population is now very sparse. 
Mohammedauiam has been introduced among them, 
but gjosa superstitions still prevail. Dr Nachtigal 
describes the natives as of the Sonrhai type, of 
low stature and not of pleasant features. Though 
they wear almost no clothing, they are in many 
respects semi-civilised, having a regular govern- 
ment in the capital, Ghekna, as well as a military 
^tem. The sultan of Wadai took the capita 
in 1871, reducing the sultan of Bagirmi to a more 
complete state of vassalage to him. The country 
was first visited by Barth in 1852- By the Franco- 
German agreement of 1896, the region east of the 
Shan, inchiding Bagirmi, became part of French 
Equatorial Afnca. 

_ Baffli'vi^ Gioegio, an illustrious ItaUan physi- 
cian, bom at Ragusa in September 1669. He 
studied at Salerno, Padm^ and Bologna, and in 
1692_ went to Rome. Here, through the influence 
of friend Malpighi, he was appointed professor 
of Anatomy at the college of La Sapienza, where he 
med in _1707. His work, De Fibtfa Slotrtce, is the 
foundation of the theory of medicine known as 
‘Mfidimn,’ which refers ^ diseases to chan^ in 
the solid parts of the body, and whici c1ii,iTri» that 
solids alone possess vital properties and can be the 
seat of pathological phenomena. 

Basnacayallo, an old town of Italy, still 
w^ed, and formerly noted for its strong castle, 11 
W. of Ravenna. It oontains a beautiful 
xatiiedral Bartolommeo Ramenghi (1484-1642), 
Me^lognes# pointer, who is generally known as 
H Baguacavallo, was a native- Pop. 16,000. 

Bf^KBa'ra^ an Italian town, on the Gulf of 
GrojO, 10 mil^ NE. of Reggio. Excellent wine is 
prodnoed in the neighbourhood. Pop. 11,000. 


Bagnferes de Bigorre, a well-known French 
watering-place on the Adoui, in the depai-tnient of 
Hautes Pyrenees, is situated 1820 feet above sea- 
level, at the base of Moutalivet, and at tlie entrance 
to the romantic valley of Campan, 13 miles SSE. 
of Tarbes. It serves as a summer school of 
Toulouse university. Pop. 9000. By the Romans 
it was known as Vieua Aquensis Balnearice or Aqiub 
B igert'orum. It was desti oyed by the Goths, but 
the fame of its waters survived. It has fourteen 
baths, the chief Les Therm es and Villa Th^as, and 
above fifty springs (90° to 135“ F.), recommended 
for diseases of the digestive and nervous systems. 
Woollens, linens, and Barigea (q.v.) are manufac- 
tured here, and theie are marble and slate quaiiies. 

Ba^i^res de Luchon, or simply Luchon, 
a well-known Pyrensean watering-place of Fmnce, 
in the department of Haute -Garonne, in the beauti- 
ful valley of Luchon, about 30 miles SE of Bagnhres 
de Bigorre, and close to the Spanish border. Its 
cold, tepid, and hot sulphurous waters (up to 130°F.) 
arerecommendedin rheumatism, cutaneous diseases, 
diseases of the respiratory organs, and have made 
Luchon a fashionable snmmer-resort. There is also 
a winter season, Superbagnhres (6000 feet high), on 
the plateau above Luchon, being a centre for winter 
sports. Pop. 4000. 

Baines* the convict prisons of France. The 
nam e is from the Italian oagno, used originally o( 
a bath in the Seraglio at Conat^tinople, and then 
apparently of a piison for slaves in it or adjoining 
it. The bagnes superseded in 1748 the old punism 
ment of the Galleys (q.v.)j hut in 1862 they were 
them^vea abolished, the imperial government 
substituting for them deportation to Gmana. The 
latest existing hagnes were those at Toulon, Brest, 
and Rochefort. 

Bagni di Lucca, a bathing-place of Italy, 
13 miles N. of Lucca; pop. 12,000. It is situate 
in the fine valley of the river Lima, a branch of the 
Serchio, and has hot springs of various temperature 
ft-om 96” to 136“ F. 

Bagno a Klpoll, an Italian village, 5 mUes 
distent from Florence, containing baths, around 
which wealthy Florentines have built palaces and 
villas. It is now really a suburb of Florence. 

BafipiO dl Romagna^ an Italian bathing- place, 
36 miles E. by N. of Florence, nob far from the 
source of the Savio. Its hot springs contain natron. 

Baguolctf an eastern suburb of Paris, with 
gyraum quarries. Pop. 28,(XX). 

Bagpipe, a wind-instrument, whose fixed 
characteristic has always been two or more reed- 
pipes attached to and sounded by a wind-chest or 
D^: which bag has in turn been supplied either by 
the lungs of the performer or a bellows. Some sucn 
instrument seems to have been generally known, 
at least throughout Europe and Asia, from a 
very early period. It was Tmown to the Hittites 
(q.v.), Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, and appears 
on their sculptures and coins. Nero is said by 
SneteniuB to nave been a performer upon it. An 
ancient terra-cotta, excavated at Taisus in Asia 
Min or, by W. Burckbardt Barker, and supposed to 
date froni about 200 B.c., represents a wind-chest 
^th vertical rows of reed-pipes firmly fixed to the 
ix)dy of a Mrfonner. Sir vV^illiam Ouaeloy m6t 
^th it in Persia, where it is called ‘rew-bag.* 
It w known in China and in some parts of India, 
Md still continues in use in many countries or 
Europe, including Italy, France, and Britain. In 
tee 16te and 16th centuries it was common in 
Germany and England ; carvings oconr of it in 
churches at Boston, Great Yarmouth, and Htdlf; 

flit Melrose. It is mentioned by Chaucer 
^d Spenser, and by Shakespeare. Fuller in his 
Worthies describes the Lincolnshire bagpipe, and it 
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■was played at TManton in that county not long 
befoie 1850. Giraldus Cambrensis describes thet 
bagpipe as a Welsh — ^not Irish or Scottish — instru- 
ment (see Leyden’s essay in his or in Murray’s 
edition of Th& Corff,playnt of Scotland). The earliest 
Scottish bagpipe is probably one bearing the date 
1409. Except that it wants the large drone, 
introduced early in the 18th century, it is simi- 
lar to the HigUand bagpipe of the present day. 

There is an en- 
try in the Ex- 
chequer EoUs in 
1362 of 40s. ‘paid 
to the kmg s 
pipei^’ which 
may indicate the 
use of the bag- 
pipe at that 
^te, and it is 
certainly men- 
tioned in the 
old poem of 
Pehlis to the 
Play. James 
An., on a Sun- 
day of 1581, 
returned from 
church at Dal- 
keith with two 
pipers playing 
before him ; and 
the bagpipe has 
been employed 
in the semces 
of the Catholic 
Church — e.g. at 
Edinburgh in 
Highland Bagpipe. 1536. It is sup- 

posed to have 

first been need in war by the Highlanders at the 
beginning of the Idth century, superseding the 
war-song of the bards. It baa left its traces very 
distinct^ in music, many popnlar national airs 
of different countries being evidently founded 
upon its drone bass and imperfect scue ; while 
imitalionB of its effect are to be found in the 
works of ma^ of the great modem composers. 
The Scottish Highland bagpipe is the only form of 
the instrument which is keeping its CTonnd in 
Britain. It consists of an air- tight leamem bag, 
inflated by the breath of the player through a 
valved tube ; and from this bag the air proceeds, 
through three wooden pipes containing reeds or 
fixed tone called drones, which furnish a continuous 
bass, and another reed^ plpe of conical bore with 
holes in it, which produces the melody, and is 
termed the chanter (see fig.). The drones have 
reeds somewhat like those of the organ, the 
"two smaUer prodncing a note in unison with the 
lowest A of the chanter, the larger one A an 
<tctave lower. The chant^ has a double reed like 
that of the oboe or bassoon, and has seven holes in 
front for the fingers, and one bel^d for the thumb 
of the left hand. The compass is only niue notes, 
from G in the treble clef to A above it ; these, how- 
ever, do not form a diatonic scale, not being all 
accurately tuned to each other ; the C and the F are 
about a quarter of a tone sharp. This imperfection 
of scale, togefaher with its somewhat harsh tone, is | 
the (mnseofita unpleasant effect upon the accurately 
sensitive ears of those who are accustomed to music 
in the natural diatonic scale or in equal tempera- 
ment ; but from the same cause results its semi- 
barbarous, exciting stimulus upon the Highlander 
in the battlefield. In playing tiie Highland bag- 
pipe, the drones are thrown over the left shoulder, 
the bag tucked under the left arm, the blowpipe 
taken in tlie Ups, and the chanter held with the 



fingers. In the Highlands, the ‘skirl’ of the bag- 
pipe is equally esteemed in the ‘lament’ or at 
the merrymaking. The piper usually walL-i up 
and _ doivn while plajing. The veiy' abundant 
music for the instrument comprehends ree!--, strath- 
speys, marches, and pibrochs, a special peculiarity 
being the use of frequent and sometimes largely 
extended groups of ornamental passing Qote», 
termed icarhlcrs. First-rate pipers have been 
known to introduce warblers ot eleven notes be- 
tween the last im beat, and the first down beat 
of a bar. "VN arblers of seven notes are commcm 
and five nsual, bnt their eliect can only be 
understood from hearing the performance of a 
really good piper. That many of the older 
aiia are written in the so-called pentatonic scale, 
omitting the fourth and seventh, i- probably 
to be accounted for by the already-mentioned fa<;t 
that several of the intervals on the instrument are 
not m perfect tnne, and would naturally be avoided. 
Uiitil iwently bagpipe music was taught and evmi 
written in a notation of its own ; bnt there are now 
several large coUections of the music printed in 
ordinaiy notation. In music printedT for the 
Hig hlan d pipes, no signatures are r^uired, its nine 
notes being invariable. Each burgh in Scotland had 
formerly one or more pipers, and they formed also 
a r^ular pai-t of the retinue of the Highland 
chieftains, the office leing in both instanees fre- 
quently hereditary. The most famous performers 
were the MacCrunmons, uho for several genera 
tions were hereditary pipers to the MacLeods of 
MacLeod, and the last of whom died in 1S22. 
Next to them the MacArthuis, pipers to the 
hlacDonalds of the Isles, were hdil in esteem. 
Among bur^h pipers the familt of Hasties were 
hereditary pipers of Jedburgh for upwards of 300 
years; tne mst of them <ued at the bemnning 
of the 19th century. The clan piper stuF takes 
a prominent part in Highland festivities, funerals, 
and other celebrations ; and a piper forms one of 
the roA'al establishment at Balmoral. Pipers are 
attached to aU the Highland regiments fsee Band), 
and bagpipe performance and contests form a 
feature at Highland gatherings. The Breton biniov 
and the Calamrian zampogna are Bin alter variants 
of the Highland bagpipe. 

The Scottish burgh pipers, above alluded to, are 
supposed to have ^ayea on a variety oi bagpipe 
called the Lowland pipe. It was smaller than the 
Highland pipe, and played vrith a bellows instead 
of by the mouth, otberw^e, however, bemg exactly 
Rimilar in principle ; as wa.s also the old form of the 



Irish Boijpipe. 


Northnmbiiain pipe- A newer form of the latter is 
still played. It is also a bellowB instrument, and 
has sevet^ keys on t^e chanter, giving it a 
chromatic scale; only one hole is uncoverra at a 
time, and the end of me chanter is closed. 

The (later) Irish bagpipe (the ‘ollmws pipe,’ 
as distu^gnished from the old ‘ iron pipe ’ blown 
by tiie month) possesses a neatly fall chromatic 
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scale ■with a compass fi-om D belo'w the stave to D 
above the stave. The drones, which are all fixed on 
one stock, also possess keys, "which are played with 
the wrist of the right hand, giving an harmomous 
bass ■which is ver\' effective in the hands of a good 
player. Some oi the drones are of great length, 
winding as many as three times the length of the 
apparent tube. The general arrangement may be 
seen from the figure The player is seated, "with 
one side of the bello-ws tied firmly to Ms body, the 
other to his right arm ; the hag under the left arm, 
the drones resting over his leg, and the end of the 
chsmter resting on a pad of leather on the knee, on 
which it is ‘ tipped ’ for "the p^aipose of articnlating 
many of the not^. From the softness of the reeds 
used, the Irish pipe is a very B\\ eet instrument, but 
its use is rapidly dying out. The musette, 'also 
blo\Tn from bellows was a popular instiument in 


France during the 17tli and 18th centimes. The 
compass was extended hy two chanteis (le grand 
and le petit ckahimeau), and there weie four or five 
drones encased in a cylinder. The peasants of 
Auvergne still use a sniaU bagpipe with bellows for 
dance mnsic. See books by Manson (1901), Fraser 
(1907), and Malcolm (1927). 

Bagrat'idae, a royal dynasty (9th-llth cen- 
tury) of Armenia (q^.v.) and Georgia (q.v.). 

Bagration, Pbtee Ivanovich, Pkince, a 
distinguished Kussian general, descended from 
the royal family of the Bagratidae of Geo^a and 
Armenia, was bom in 1765. Entering the Russian 
service, he was trained under Snvdrof and fought in 
1792 and 1794 against the Poles; in 1799, in Italy 
and Switzerland ; and distingnished himself in the 
Auatro-Rnasian "war of 1806 against the French, 
especially in N o vember of that year, when , "with only 
6000 troops, he bra^vely stood for six hours against 
a force of 30,000 under Murat Subsequently, he 
was ed in the battles of Ansterlitz, Eylatu 
and Fnedland, and took a part in the Russian 
c^pmgn against the Turks, especially in the siege 
of Silistria,, 1809 In the campaign of 1812 he 
commanded the second Russian anny of the -west 
had the misfortune to fail in ^ attack on 
Davout near Mohilev; but succeeded in forming 
a junction -with the main army at Smolensk. He 
was, however, mortally "wounded in the battle of 
ISimdmo (q.v,), and died October 7, 1812. 

,, ®?SSnat sands, a senes of strata overl-vine- 


Eocene. ae( 

BalidtsiU. See BAbL 

Baha'm^, or Lucatos (Span. Los Cavosl 
a cham of ^tish West Indian islands, stretch- 
ing abo^Qt 6 W miles north-westwards from neai 
Hayti to^thin 72 miles of the east coast oi 
.HondA From Florida they are separated hytbe 
channel through which flows the Gulf Stream 

Bahama 

ob extends m N. lat. from 21* 

TO -i/ 34 , and m vS' . long, from 72“ 40^ to 79“ 5' < 

SnV ^ shoaJs-the Great 

Bank to the south, and tlie Little Bank to the 
north. There are 20 larger islands. 663 islets or 
cags, and -387 reefs. The chief members of the 
group, if reckoned from the NW., are: Grand 

Eleuthera, Harbour 
Island New Providence, Andros, Cat Island, Wat- 

f Island, Crooked Island, 
Fotoe IslMd (or Long Cay), Acklin, Maya- 
Man^ana), Inagua, Little Inagfia. 
ucos (q.v.) and Turks Islands, which geographi* 
Bahamas, have since IS^een 
P®J“^lly annexed to Jamaica. 

aroa is 4400 sq. m. (counting unimportant 
islets, about 5400 sq. m.); and in 1931 the popu- 


lation was 59,828. Of these one-fonrth are 
Europeans; the great majority are descendants 
of liberated slaves. Of corallme formation, the 
islands generally are of reef -like shape, long, 
narrow, and low, the highest hill not exceeding 
400 feet. With very little appearance of soil, and 
lacking in running stieams and fiesh-water lakes, 
they derive considerable fertility from the ten- 
dency of the porous rock to retain moisture. New 
Providence, Andros, and Abaco have barren tracts 


and forests of d’sv'aif fira ; the most productive islands 
are Eleuthera, Exuma, Long Island, Cat Island, and 
Inagua. The most lucrative industry is sponge- 
fishing. During the 20th centniy thousands of 
acres have been planted with sisal-hemp, which is 
exported. Othei industries are lumbenng, stock- 
faiming, and the cultivation of pine-apples, grape- 
finit, tomatoes, oranges, lemons, Guinea corn, 
maize, cotton, tobacco, coconuts, olives, pimento, 
cinnamon. Turtles are caught ; shells, pearls, and 
ambergiia are obtained. Smt used to be expoi ted. 
Tlieie are several sisal-factories, pine- apple can- 
neries, and timbei -mills. The temperature ranges 
fiom 51° to 113“ F. ; but the mild, equable "winter 
climate is often prescribed for pulmonary com- 
plaints. The annual rainfall is from 40 to 60 
inches, being heaviest from May to October. In 
1866 (Oct. 1), 1883 (Sept. 8), 1899 (Ang.), and 
1808 (Oct. 1) the Bahamas were visited by de- 
structive cyclones. 

The Bahamas were Columbus’s earliest discovery 
(1492). But the precise spot of his first landing is 
still debated, Gat Island was once beUeved to be 


Ilia Gnanahani or San Salvador ; hut later investi- 

S tors have tianafeiTed the honour to Watling’s 
and, among others. The Bahamas, depopulated, 
hut not agam colonised by the Spaniaids, were 
occupied by the English in 1629 — to whom, after 
various vicissitudes of fortune in the warn with 
Spain and France, they were ultimately seemed hy 
the peace of Versailles (1783). Nassau, in New 
Providence, is the seat of government and chief 
port. Duiing the American civil war Nassau 
became the station for blockade - runners, and 
thence derived unexampled prosperity. The consti- 
tution consists of a governor, aided by an executive 
council of nine members, a legislative assembly of 
nme, and a representative assembly of twenty- 
nine. See Sh attack, The Bahama Islands (1906); 
Moseley, Bahamas Sandhooh (1927) ; Britton and 
MUlspaugh, Bahama Flora (1920). 

Bahar. See Behab. 


Balid.’nllaJi. See BAbI. 


BahaTFalpiir. on the south bank of the Indus, 
is capital of an Indian native state in politiciu 
connection with the Ponjab. Five miles off the 
SntlM is crossed by the fine 'Empress Bridge’ of 
the InduB Valley Railway. Banawalpnr has a 
drenit of four ^es — part, however, of the en- 
closed space being occupied by groves of trees." 
BahaAvalpur has manufactures of scarfe and tur- 
bans, Bilks, cliintzes and other cottons; and the 
immediate neighbourhood is remarkably fertile irr 

E "ain, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and butter. Popn- 
tion, 18,000, — The surface of the state is remark- 
ahly level ; but only ahont one-sixth, skirting the 
Sntlej^^d Indus, is capable of cultivation. From 
1866 till 1879 the state was under Bri'tish manage- 
ment, dniing the Nawab’s minority, and it prospered 
greatly, waste lands being cultivated, canals in- 
creased, the army organisea, and the railway carried 
through a large section of the territory. The great 
majonty of the inhabitants are Mohanunedans. 
Area, 16,000 aq. m. ; pop, 1,000,000. 

Bahi'a, capital of the state of BaMa, next to- 
de Janeiro and S&o Paulo the largest ci"ty of 
Brazil, is built on a range of hills stretcMng along 
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the seashore. It is otlier^'ise called Sao Salvador 
— the more usaal term being taken from Bahia de 
Todos os Santos, or Bay of all Samis, on the east 
shore of which it is situated. The hay, one of the 
finest in America, is defended by forts, with the 
island of Itaparica shelteiirig the entrance. Baliia 
is built partly on the shoie and partly on high 
ground ; the lower town is dirtv, •with narrow 
paths. Street railways connect the city ivith its 
suburbs, and flights of steps and a hydraulic 
elevator Join the upper and lower town. Bahia 
has nuiveisity faculcies, an exchange, arsenal, and 
many cliurchea and public institutions ; is the seat 
of an archbishop, who is pnmate of Brazil; and is 
the poiut of departure for a railway line to the 
interior It is connected by submarine telegraph 
with Pernambuco, Pard, and Rio. The chief 
exports are cocoa, sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, 
lice, lum, dye-stuffs, fancy -n’oods, coconuts, boms, 
hides, diamonds, and bullion ; and it imports 
manufactured goods, provisions, flour, salt, iron, 
glass, and wines. Bahia is the oldest city in 
Brazil, and till 1763 was the capital of the colony. 
The Bay -was discovered by Amerigo Vespucci m 
1503, and the city was fonnded by the Portuguese 
in 1510. Bahia is an admirable poit, not so un- 
healthy as it was. Pop. (1920 ) 283,422, ivhitea, 
blacks, and mulattces. — The state (200,000 sq. m. ; 
pop. 3,334,000) has mineral deposits, in gi-eat 
measure lost for want of good roads ; some districts 
produce diamonds. The Brazil wood foimd lu its 
primeval forests equals that of Peniambuco ; and 
It exports sngar, coffee, tobacco, cacao, rice, and 
hides. The interior contains lofty and dry sierras ; 
the maritime districts are fertile, well watered, and 
thickly populated. 

Bahia Blanca, a thriving port of Argentina, 
in the south of Buenos Aires province, on the 
Naposta River, 3 miles from its mouth in the bay 
of^Bahfa Blanca. It is composed of two to-wns, a 
few miles apart. The Puerto Militar, to the east, 
IS a rarden city, •which combines the character of 
a fashionable watering-place •with that of a great 
naval base. The civil port owes its rapid growth 
to the -wheat export of the south of Buenos Aires 
province, and to the enterprise of railway com- 
panies, which have greatly enlarged and improved 
the harbour, and are encouraging the development 
of new wheat-lands by irriga-tion. Much -wool is 
shipped too. Pop. 100,000. 

Baliia Hond ^ a harhoor on the north coast 
of Cuba, 60 miles vTSW. of Havana, protected by 
a fort. It was ( 1903-12) leased to the United 
States as a coaling-station. Copper and coal are 
•worked in the neighbourhood, and the sulphur 
springs of Aguacateue a short distance south. 

Babr, on Ai-abic word signifying a large body 
of water, is applied both to lakes and rivers. — Babr- 
el-Abiad (the White River) and Bahr-el-Aziak 
(the Bine River) are the chief branches of the 
Nile (q.v.). — Bahr-el-Ghazal is the name of the 
upper branch of the Nile, constituted by the Bahr- 
el-Arah and many other tributaries, which flo-vvs 
slnggisttly eastward to join the Bahr-el-Jehel and 
so form the Bahr-el-Aoiad. The Bahr-el-Ghazal 
gives name to a province of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
bravely held by Frank Lupton. Another Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, E. of Lake Chaii, was thought an old 
outlet. — Bahr-el- Yemen is tlie Red Sea (q.v.), and 
Bahr-Liit (Sea of l^it) the Dead Sea (q.v.). 

Babr, Hermann, Austrian-German -writer, was 
bom on the 19th July 1863 at Linz. He studied .at 
Vienna, Graz, Czemowritz, and Berlin universities, 
travelled in Europe and America, edited varions 

S eriotlicals in Berlin and Vienna, managed the 
lentsclies Theater in Berlin, and afterwards 
lived ■ in Salzburg. Leader of ‘ young Germany ’ 


against natmalLsm, champion of ^yiiilx>iism and 
the 'modern,' he proved himself a versatile essaj i-t 
and a singularly receptiie critic of literature and 
art in Ziir KriUh der Jlodente (1S90|, Die Uber- 
icindung dcs Natural tsuius { lfc91 ), and other book=-. 
Later, thongh he litill wrote excellent critici^ni 
QfDcl fa.iciiiating Tageb^iehey^ lie becaiTJe mote 
famous a» a dramatist and noieIi«t. Das Korzert 
has been well described as ‘the most genialiy 
lualicmas comedy of inouern times.’ See 

(1923).— His v,ife, Anna Bahe-Milden- 
soprano ■linger, is a profeasor at 
Alunich Akadeniie der Tonkunst. 

Biihr, Johann Christian Felix, cltu^sical 
scholar, was liom at Darmstadt in 1T9S, and edu- 
cated at Heidelberg, where he became ordinary 
professor of Classical Philology in 1823. Hii chief 
work is his Gesehiehte der roimschen Ddteratur 
(1828; supplements 183&-40; 4tii ed. 1863-70), 
which is noted for its clearness and comprehensive- 
ness. His edition of Herodotus (2d ei 1855-61) 
is also noteworthy. He died 27th November 
1372. 

Baliraicb, a town of Ondh, India, near the 
old^ bed of the Gogra, 70 miles NE. of Lucknow, 

It is an old town, ivith some local trade in piece 
goods^ and copper utensils. To the shrine of 
Masaiid, a warrior and Mussulman saint, there 
is a great concourse of pilgrims in May. Poo. 
27,000 J y 

Bahrdt, K-\bl Friedrich ( 1741-92), a German 
theologian and freethinker, was bom at Bischofs- 
werda, in Saxony, and studied at Leipzig, ivLere 
he became professor of Biblical Pliiiology in 1766. 
Two 3 ’ears later he ba(i to leave Leipzig for his 
immoial conduct. At Erfurt he was placed in the 
chair of Biblical Antiquities. Here he wrote two 
works whose heterodoxy involved him in con- 
troversies. In 1771 he -was called to the chair of 
Theology' at Giessen, and here also he preached 
ivith approbation for a few years, nntil be found it 
necessary to resign- Inhibit from teaching by the 
government, he betook himself to Halle in 1779, 
and there for ten years he kept a public-house. 
Two political pamphlets brought him a year's 
imprisonment at Magdeburg, and gave him leisure 
t to write his memoirs (Berlin, 1790). See Life by 
Leyser(2d ed. 1870). 

I Bahrein Islands, a group of islands m the 
Persian Gulf, 20 miles off the El Hasa coast. The 
main island, Awal or Bahrein (area, 200 sq. m.) is 
30 mU^ long and 10 broad. It is hilly in the 
centre, and Rttle cultivated. Dates are gro-wn. 
Manama (ppp- 25,000), the capital, has a good 
harbour. The fe.mons pearl-fisheries have been 
kno-WTi since ancient times. The islands were in 
the hands of the Portuguese in the 16th century, 
the Persians fiom 1602 to 1783. They are ruled by 
an Arab sheikh, and since 1867 have been under 
British protection. Persia revived her claims in 
1928. Pop about 120,000 (mostly Arab Sunnites 
and Shiites). 

Baiae* a towu of antiquity on the coast of 
Campania, 10 miles W. of Naples and opposite 
Puteoli, -where the present castle of Baja stands. 
When the Roman empire -was in its meatest splen- 
dour, the beauty of its situation, the fineness of 
the Burronnding scenerj', and tiie excellence of its 
mineral springs made Bairn such a favourite resort 
of the Roman nobles that for want of space for 
their baths and villas they built out into the 
sea. Julius Ceesar, Piso, Ponipey, Marius, Jidia 
Mammaea, and others had conntry-houaeB at Baaie. 
Horace preferred Bairn to all other places in the 
world. The mins, still standing on the desolate 
coast, or visible beneath the clear waters of the sea, 
are now the only evidence of the former niagniiicence 
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of Ba4.GQ. The rains of three snpposed temples, as 
well as the remains of a few thermcB, or warm 
baths, still attract the attention of archceologists. 
The harbonr, one of the largest belonging to the 
Homans, is now small and poor. The sunounding 
country is oorered with the ruins of Homan villas, 
sepalchial monuments, and other buildings. 

Baif, Jeian Antoine de, (1632-89), Fiench 
poet and member of the Fl^iade (see Pleiades), 
was bom at Venice. A brilliant scholar, he trans- 
lated many Latin and Greek poets ; was interested 
in phonetics and experimented in versification; 
founded an Acadimie de musique et de poitie j and 
wrote many charming love-poems and sonnets. 
His works were edited (5 vols. 1881-90) by Mai^- 
Laveaux. There is a study by Aag6-Cliiqaet (1909). 

Bai'kal (in Turkish, Bei-hid — i e 'rich lake’) is, 
after the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral, the largest 
lake of Asia, with an area of some 11,580 sq ni It 
is a fi’esh-water lake, and is situated in the south of 
Siberia in the Buriat-Mongol republic in 51“ 20' to 
55“ 30' N. lat , and 103“ to 110“ E. loug., and some- 
what resembles a sickle in shape. Its length is 370 
miles, and its breadth 9^ to over 50 miles ; height 
above the sea about 1600 feet ; mean depth, 850 feet, 
but in some places os much as 5400 feet, more than 
3800 feet below sea-level. The volume of water is 
calculated accordingly to he more than double that 
of Lake Michigan, which has a veiymuch larger 
area. Its waters are a deep blue, and remark- 
ably clear. The Baikal Mountains, a spur of the 
Altai, inclose the lake, which is fed by numerous 
streams, the chief of which are the Selenga and 
Bargnaln. Its outlet is by the Lower Angara, a 
chi^ tributary of the Yenisei; hut the river is 
ittcon^erable in size compared with those which 
flow into the lake. It has several islands, the 
largest of which, Olkhon, has a length of 32 imles. 
There are numerous hot springs on its shores, 
and earthquakes are frequent. Formerly the lake 
seems to nave been much more extensive; its 
level has fallen within modem times (see Asia). 
In the southern part a eubaq^ueous ridge divides 
Baikal into two basins. Till the completion of 
the Siberian railway round the south end (in 
1904, during the rvar with Japan), trains were 
ferric across by special feriy-b^ts — in w'inter by 
he^ of ice-breakers, or even on the ice. Salmon 
and sturgeon are abundant, the former coming 
up the Ywrisei from the Arctic Ocean, and large 
qnaatitdes of a fish resembling herring are also 
caught in it. The taking of fresh-water seals 
em^oys most of the Hussian settlerB throughout 
the summer. A peculiar fish, called the Golomynka 
( q. V. ), was at one time found in immense numbers 
cast up on the beach after a storm, but it is now 
much scarcer. The surface of the lake is frozen 
from Noveinber to May, but the traffic is car-ried 
on over the ice. Besides the Russians in the town, 
of Kultuk at the SW. end (with a harbonr and 
lighthouse), the shores of Lake Baikal are also 
inhabited by tribes of the Buriats and Tunguses. 
study by Schokalsky and Schmidt (Bordeaux, 

Balkte, William Balfoue, traveller, natu- 
ralist, and philologist, was hom at Kirkwall, 
Orkney, ^th August 1825, and having studied 
medicine in Edinburgh, entered the royal navy 
as aasistant-Burgeon m 1848 He served in the 
Mafiterranean. and from 1851 to 1864 acted as 
asBistant-snigeon at Hflalair Hospital. He was 
^PP ^^fod surgeon and natnraliat to the Nig^ 
*^p0^tton of 1864, and succeeding through rire 
death to the conunaud of the Bletcud^ in 
1^ fi|8t voyage he penetrated 260 mil^ higher 
tb*n any previous traveller; but in his second 
expemilact 1867 the Bleuxd was wrecked, w.thI 


he was left by his fellow-explorers to continue 
his work alone. He founded a native settlement 
called Lnkoja, at the junction of the Quorra and 
Benue, and within five years he had opened the 
navigation of the Niger, constructed roads, collected 
a native vocabulary, and translated parts of the 
Bible and Prayer-hook into Haussa. He died while 
on leave of absence at Sierra Leone, 12th December 
1864. He published List of Books and Manuscripts 
7'elating to Orkney (Zetland, 1847) ; along with R. 
Heddle, Bistoria Naturalis Orcadensiis : Zoology 
(Part 1. 1848); and Observations on the Sanssa 
and Fulfulde Langiictges ( 1861 ). 

BaU, as geneially understood, means the secnrity 
given that a person charged with a crime or offeuce 
shall appear for trial, he obtaining liberation fi’om 
prison in the meantime. The term is also applied 
to the person or persons who procure a prisoner’s 
release from prison by becoming sureties for his 
appearance in court at the trial. In England the 
examining magistrate may in all cases, except 
treason, admit to baiL In case of treasoir only a 
Seci etary of State or a judge of the King’s Bench 
Division can. At common law, the magistiate, in 
oases of misdemeanour, was bound to release the 
accused on bail ; hut recent legislation, rendering 
the costs of prosecution chargeable on the count}', 
has conien’edon the magistrate a wide discretionary 
power in the matter of bail. Under sec. 23 of the 
Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, where 
a cour-t of summary jurisdiction commits a person 
charged with any misdemeanour for trial and does 
not admit him to hail the court must mfoinn him 
of his right to apply for hail to a judge of the 
King’s Bench Division. The leqnirements as to 
bail aie meiely to secnre the attendance of the 
accused at the trial, and bail is not to be with- 
held merely as a punishment. The Bill of Rights 
forbids the requiring of ‘excessive’ bail. It is 
for the magistrate or judge to act upon his dis- 
cretion as to the sufficiency of the hail. In deciding 
whether a person should he admitted to haU and 
p to what sum is adequate, the magistrate or 
judge should take into consideration the gravity 
of the oharge, the nature of the evidence in support 
of it, tire wealth of the accused, and, whether the 
proposed sureties are independent or are likely to 
have been indemnified by the accused. If no hail 
is allowed or none is found by the aocnsed, he is 
committed to prison by warrant of the examining 
justices to he were detained until delivered in due 
coume of law. If the accused seek to leave the 
country, the bail may have him apprehended. 

^ Scotland, the right of an accused person to 
bail was for a very long period governed by the 
Act 1701, a 6, both in regard to the classes of 
crime which were bailable and the amount of bail 
which could be exacted. Under that statute the 
maximum amounts in cases which were bailable 
were fixed on a scale varying with the social posi- 
tion of the accused person. The Act of 1701 was 
repealed by the Bail (Scotland) Act, 1888. Under 
the existing law all crimes except mnrder and 
treason are ^ilahle. The Lord Advocate may 
consent to harl in cases not legally bailable. An y 

E erson accused of a bailable crime may, on being 
rought before a magistrate for examination, apply 
to the magistrate or to the sheriff for liberation, 
Q_n his finding caution to appear for further examina- 
tion or for trial when cited. G^e magistrate or 
sheriff may, in his discretion, refuse the applica- 
tion before commitment. After commitment, nntil 
liberation in due course qf law, any Lord Copi* 
*^i®®^ueT of Justiciary or sherijfir having jurisdictdoir 
to try the offence or to commit the aconsed may 
at his discretion, on the application of the person 
^mmitted for a bailable onence, grant or refuse 
boil. The fixing of the amount is in the discretion 
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of the magistrate granting bail, an appeal to the 
High Court being allowed both to the applicant 
and to the public prosecutor. The application 
for bail must be disposed of within twenty-four 
hours, failing which tlie accused must be forthwith 
liberated. When an accused person fails to appear, 
the bail-bonds are forfeited. 

In Admiralty proceedings bail is used as the 
technical name of secuiities given for the release 
of a ship, or other propei ty which has been arrested. 

In the United States, tlie practice with regard 
to bail is very niucli the same as in England both 
in civil and criminal cases. Bail is admitted upon 
all arrests in criminal coses when this offence is 
not punishable with deatli; in cases of treason 
against the government it may be admitted in the 
discretion of the court. When the punishment is 
death, bail can be taken only by the supreme or 
circuit court, or by a of the district court 

of the United States. The enforcement of re- 
cognisance is generally similar to that under the 
common law. See Imprisonment. 

or Baylen, a town of Andalusia, 
Spain, 22 miles N. of Ja6n. It has manufactures 
of gloss, bricks, tiles, &c. Pop. 9000. Here 
the Spaniards won their first and only victory 
over the French, 19th July 1S08, when about 18,000 
Fren^ soldiers laid down their anus. 

Balleyt Nathan or Nathaniel, an early 
FTigliah lexicographer, whose work appeared in 1721 
under the title, An Universal EtymAogital English 
Dictionary^ to w'hich a supplementary volume was 
added in 1727. In 1802 it had reached its thirtieth 
edition. An interleaved copy was the fonndation 
of Johnson’s more famous work. Lord Chatham 
is said to have read it through twice, and it 
was one of the sources from which Chatterton 
drew his Old English woids. In 1730 appeared 
the DictionaHum, BntaJimeum, by several iianda, 
under the supervision of Bailey. TTais busy author 
wrote several other books, now of but slight 
importance. Of his life very little is known, save 
that he was a ‘ Seventh- day Baptist ’ and kept a 
hoarding-school at Stepney, where he died, June 
27, 1742. The English Direct Society reprinted, 
in 18^, the 18th-century dialect words preserved 
in Bailey’s Dictionary. 

Bailey, Philip Jajvies, poet, was bom at 
Nottingham, 22d April 1816, and after study- 
ing at Glasgow Umveraity, was called to the 
English bar in 1840, but never practised. Festus, 
the poem by which he is best known, was published 
in 1839, and reached an 11th (Jubilee) wition in 
1889, having in the course of th^e various editions 
received a large amount of new matter. It 
attracted considerable notice in England, and in 
America was bailed with a perfect tornado of 
applause. Before the enthusiasm had cooled, its 
author was in certain quarters mentioned in the 
same breath with Shakespeare, Milton, and Goethe, j 
And by so great a poet as Rossetti it was, says his 1 
brother, under date 1843 ‘enormously relived, read 
again and yet again.’ At least one modern critic 
ranks him with Browning and Tennyson, and 
thfu ka that ‘for sheer Bublimi^ he surpasses both.* 
In 1850 appeared The Ana^ World, afterwards 
incorporated — ^not to its advantage — ^with Festus, 
Later works were The Mystic, The Aqe, and The 
Universal Hymn (1867), and of these also passages 
were put into Festus, He lived long in retirement, 
but was made LL.I). of Glasgow iu 1901 ; and he 
died 6th September 1902. 

Bailey, Samuel (1701-1870), bom in Sheflie]d, 
became a banker there, wrote books, stood— 'twice 
and nnanccessfnlly — ^for parliament as a philoso- 
phical radical, and left £80,000 as a bequest to 
the dty. In his first work, Essays the Forma- 


tion and Puhlicaiion of Opinioiis ( 1S21 1 . iie ably 
defended the proposition that a man'd opinions are 
ind^iendent ot his uill. HLs Essai/j oa the Pursuit 
of Truth and on the Progress of Knoidcdge (Isatl) 
are only less valuable. His many coafroversinl 
books on questions of political economy are already 
almost forgotten, though these, as well as Ids 
pamphlets and treatises on political reprerientatioa, 
primogeniture, and the hke, are ebaracterised 
alike by terse exposition and vigorous style. N&c 
less interesting but of less value, because to some 
extent the fruit of insufficient knowledge, are 
his Heiieic of Berleley's Theory of Vidon (1842), 
Theory of Feasonuiq (1851), and Letters on the 
Philosophy of the Huinan Jliufl ( 1855-63 j. The 
third series of the last contains an able defence 
of ntilitarianism, in wlucli the author avovs him- 
self a thorough determinist. His conjectural 
emendatiens of the text of Shakespeare, published 
1862-66, are of little value. 

Bailey (probably deriv'ed from the middle Lat. 
ballinm, frequently confused with baillie; ‘the 
jurisdiction of a bailie or bailiff'), the whole space 
inclosed within the external walls of a castle, with 
the exception of that covered by the ke^. This 
mace was variously disposed of, and, of course, 
mfFered greatly in extent Sometimes it consisted 
of several eonrts, which were divided from each 
other by embattled walls, so as to form a series of 
fortifications. Wben these courts were two in 
number, they were known as the outer and inner 
bailey. The entrance to the bailey w'as generally 
by a drawbridge over the ditch, and through a 
strong machicolated and embattled gate. It was 
often of great extent, containing the barracks ioi 
the soldiers, lodgins for workmen and artificers, 
magazines, wells, chapels, and Bometimes even a 
monastery. The word has survived in some propei 
names, os the Old Bailey, tlie seat of the Central 
Cnniinad (Tourt in London, so called from the 
ancient bailey or balliutn of the city wall between 
Ludgate and Newgate, within which it was situ- 
ated. A new ‘ Old Bailey ’ was opened in 1907. 

‘ Old BaQey style ’ refers to the licence of vitu- 

? eration a^umed to characterise its proceeding 
n Durham the bailey b now a street, with the 
old name retained, while the name suivives also 
in Colchester and York. The term is tometimes 
applied to the outer wall or first line of defence, as 
well as generally to any of the cirenita of VialLs 
which surroundw the keep. 

Rnili fij a Scottish term, with seveial^ legal 
applications It popularly signifies a niagbtrate 
of a municipal corporation in Scotland, vested, 
officio, witli judicial and administrative authority 
within the city or burgh. The election of magis- 
trates — the Provost (q.v.) and bailies — in the bnrgbs 
of Scotland b regulated by the Town Gonneib Act, 
1900. Under that statute the magbtrates are 
elected by the town council from among their 
own number Each bailie holds office from the 
date of his election to the date at which he falls in 
ordinary course to retire as a eonndUor. A woman 
may now be provost or bailie. In royal burghs, 
the office of bailie is in some respects analogous to 
that of aldermsbU in England. The election of 
magbtrates in bnighs oi barony and regality b 
now regulated 1^ the Town Councils Act, 1900, 
but the number of maMstrates and councillors 
remains the same as under the former law, unless 
and until it haabeen altered iu terras of the act. 
There is a bailie for the Sanctuary or Abbey of 
Holy rood, appointed by the Duke of _Hamilt(m as 
hereditary keeper, and having jurisdiction within 
the precincts (see Sanctuaey). The word Bailie 
was also formerly a term in the practice of Scots 
conveyancing, and signified an officer who repre- 
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sen ted the superior at the ceremony of giving seisin 
or sasine ; hut by the changes and simplifications 
effected by legislation, the office of bailie in this 
sense has been abolished. 

Bailiff (Scots baihe, Fr. bailli, Ital. halio, 
all from late Lat. bafuhvus, an adj- from bajulus, 
(a cairier or porter, such as a letter-earner or bearer 
at a funeral ), an officer concerned in the adminis- 
tration of justice in a certain district. In England 
it was applied foinieily to the king’s officers gener- 
ally, and it is still the formal title of the chief- 
magistrate of certain towns, as the 'Bailiff of 
Dover Castle.’ The name bajidns was given at 
the Greek imperial court in Constantmople to the 
chief tutor of the imperial children, afterwards to 
the Venetian superintendent of the foreign mei- 
chants there, and in the foiin balio to the \ enetian 
ambassadors themselves. The title halliius was 
introduced by the Knights of Sfc John into the 
south and west of Europe, as the eight niembeis 
of theii chapter were called balltii conventuales. 
In England the name was introduced after the 
conquest, and applied loosely to several officials ; 
thus the sheiiff was spoken of as the ‘king’s 
hailiflF,’ his shrievalty as his ‘bailiwick.’ Latei, 
the word became applied to the magistrates of 
towns and the presidents of the local courts in 
towns in which there was no mayor. A hailiff, in 
the sense of an official entrusted with the local 
administration of justice, might he nominated by 
the over-lord — as the Bailiff of Beverley by the 
Archbishop of York. 

Bailiff, in English law, now usually signifies 
a slieriff s ofScer or person employed by the sheriff 
to execute writs and processes, make arrests and 
do other ministerial acts required of him by the 
sheriff. The sheriff being civilly responsible for 
their acts, his bailiffs are usnaUy bound to him in 
a bond with smetiies for the due execution of the 
office and indemnifying him against liability for any 
breach of duty on tlieii part ; and hence they are 
often called ‘ bonnd bailiffs. ’ Tiieie are also ‘ special 
bailiffs,’ who aie officeis appointed by the sheriff 
to execute a wiit on the application of the party 
buing out the process to be executed ; and wdien- 
ever a paity tuns chooses his mvn officei, he is 
considered to discharge the sheriff from all respon- 
sihihty for any misconduct or breach of duty on 
the part of the officers in the execution of the writ. 
For every county court there is a ‘high bailiff,’ a 
permanent officer under whose directions are sei ved 
the summonses, warrants, and oideis of the court. 
No person may act as bailiff to levy a distiess unless 
authorised by a certificate in writing of a county 
court judge or regmtrai. Bailiffs and othei snh- 
ordipate officers are in large measure protected from 
liability to he sned or preaecuted in i espect of acta 
commmed by,' them in carrying out the ordem of 
a court of justice. 

The terra hailifif is also frequently applied to 
the ininisteiial officer of the lord of a manor, who 
collects the rents and manages the estate on his 
behalf. 

In the United States, the term hailiff is seldom 
used except sometimes to designate a sheriff’s 
deputy or constable, or a party liable to account 
to another for the rents and profits of real estate ; 
as in some cases a tenant in common who receives 
more than his share. The duties of a bailiff are 
performed in America by a deputy-sheriff, con- 
stable, or tipstaff, who are officers acting under the 
orders of the sheriff or magistrate, oi under the 
immediate supervision of the court. 

Baijiiyicfc legally means the county or dis- 
tiict iritbin ■which the sheriff, as haiHff of the king, 
oxere^ jurisdiction. It is often applied by 
Englu^ writers to foreign towns or districts under 
B.vogtfa hailiu 


Baillenl, a town in the French department of 
Nord, 16 miles NW. of Lille, with lace and other 
manufactures, and a brisk trade in com and cheese. 
It was wrecked in the Great "War. The Baliol 
family hence derived its name. Pop. 13,000. 

Baillie. Lady Geizel, bom in 1665, w^as the 
daughter of the Scottish patriot. Sir Patrick Hume 
(q.v.), afterwards first Earl of Marehmont, and in 
16S4 supplied him with food during his concealment 
in the vault beneath Polwarth church. She shared 
her parents’ exile at Utrecht (1686-88), and in 1692 
married the son of Baillie of Jerviswood. He died 
in 173S, and she on 6tli December 1746. She is 
reniemheied by her songs, the best of which is 
‘And werena mv heart ligiit I wad die.’ See her 
Household Booh (Sc. Hist. Soc. 1912), and the 
Menioiis (1822) by her danghtei. Lady Murray. 

Baillie, JoAJJNA, poetess, was horn inBothwell 
manse, in Lanarkshire, 11th September 1762. 
Her father, a Presbyterian minister, in 1776 be- 
came professor of Divinity in Glasgow ; her mother 
was the sister of William and John Hunter. She 
leceived a superior education, and soon began •to, 
manifest those "talents which subsequently excited 
the admii'ation of the public Her career was a 
singularly happy one, but devoid of all striking 
incident. In 1784 she went to reside in London, 
where her brother, Matthew Baillie (q.v.), had 
astabliahed himself as a physician. In 1806 she and 
her sister took a house for themselves at Hamp- 
stead, and there she remained till her death, on the 
23d of February 1851. Agnes, her sister, survived 
till 1861, being then a liundred yeais old. No 
authoress ever enjoyed a larger share than Joanna 
Baillie of the esteem and affection of her literary^ 
contemporaries. Each of her nine Plays on tht 
Passions ( 1798-1836) takes a single passion as sub- 
ject, and exhibits its influence on one actuated by 
nothing else. The most popular as well as the moat 
powerful of her works is the tragedy of De Mon- 
fort. It was brought out at Drury Lane in 1800, 
Kemble and Mrs Siddons taking the leadmg parts. 
HeT Family Legend, produced at Edinburgh under 
Scott’s auspices in 1810, was a great success. Many 
of Miss Baillie ’s minor pieces are marked by a 
sprightly graceof versification, and a playful serenity 
of spii’it, which pleasantly remind one of her persons 
character. She was under middle size, hut not dimi- 
nutive ; her form was slender, and her countenance 
showed talent, worth, and d ecision. See Lady Rich- 
mond Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls ( 1883 ), and Margaret 
Carharb, Life and Work of Joanna Baillie ( 1923). 

Baillie, Matthew, anatomist, bro'ther of ■the 
above, was bom in Shotts manse in 1761. Hjs 
mother was a sister of the two celebrated ana- 
tomists, William and John Hunter ; and Matthew, 
after seven years at Glasgow and 0:rford (1773-80), 
studied anatomy under his uncle William, with 
such success, "tmt in 1783 he was found quali- 
fied "to succeed "to his practice and lectureship. 
Working often sixteen hours a day, he made a very 
large income— one year, £10,000— so that he pur- 
chased the estate of Duntisbome in Gloucester- 
shire, and at his dea"th there, on 23d September 
1823, left a foi-tnne besides of £80,000. His works, 
with a Life by Wardrop, appeared in 2 vols. in 
1825. The most important is on Morbid Anatomy, 
published in 1795. 

Baillie, Roeeet, Presbyterian divine, was hom 
at Glasgow in 1699, and educated at Hie univer- 
sity of that ci"ty. In lo22 he received episcopal 
ordination, and was shortly after presented "to thn 
parish church of B^winniug. In 1637 he refused to 
preach in favour of Land^ service-hook; and in 
1638 he sat in that famous General Assembly which 
met in Glasgow to pro'test against the thrusting of 
Episcopacy on an xin'willing people, bnt conducted 
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upon Mm both from home and abroad. Among 
the cMef of the services rendered to his chosen 
subject through his unwearying mdnstry, were his 
share in the foundation of the Astronomical Society, 
and in the improvement of the Nautical Almanac^ 
his laborious repetition of Cavendish’s ex^riment 
to measure the density of the earth (see Eauth), 
and the production of the ALstronomical Society’s 
Star-catalogue. The latter, says hia biographer. Sir 
J. Herschel, ‘ put the astronomical world in posses- 
sion of a power which may be said, without ex 
oggeration, to have changed the face of sidereaJ 
astronomy. Baily’s wntinra, ninety-one in num- 
ber, included a Life of Flamsteed (1835), but 
mostly appeared in the Astronomical Society’s 
Memoirs, He died in London, 30th August 1S44. 

BailT*s Beads, the name given to a pheno- 
menon in connection with eclipses of the sun, first 
fully described by Francis BaiJy. Just before the 
beginning and after the end of the obscuration 
by the moon of the sun's disc, the thin crescent- 
shaped nnobscured portion of the sun seems usually 
to become suddenly discontinuous, and looks like a 
belt of bright points, vaiying in size and separated 
by dark spaces. The resulting ^peorance has been 
compared to a string of beads. Tne phenomenon is 
an enect of irradiation and the inequalities of the 
moon’s edge. To irradiation it is also due that, by 
defect of the retina of the eye, bright objects seen 
on a dark ground seem larger than they really are. 

Bain, AlexandeE; (1818-1903), writer on men- 
tal philosophy, was bom at Aberdeen. Educated 
at the university of his native city, he lectured 
there as deputy-professor for a few years, after- 
wards taught Natural Philosophy at the Ander- 
sonian Umveiuity, G-lasgow, Med the office of 
asBifltaut-secretary to the Metropolitan Sanita^ 
Committee and the Board of HeaJitli, examined in 
mental philosophy for the university of London and 
the Indian Civil Service, and was appointed in 1860 
to the choir of Logic in Aberdeen. He resigned in 
1881- and the same year was elected Rector of 
his univereity. In 1869 he was made LL.D. by the 
Edinburgh University. Bain’s diief works are The 
Senses and the Intellect (1855), md The Emotions 
and the Will (1859), completing a systematic 
exposition of the phenomena of ^e human mind. 
Other books are Mental and Moral Science, a 
Con^sndwm of Psychology and Ethics (1868); 
Zoftc, Deditetive and Indu^ive (1870); ITte Eela~ 
tisk of Mind and Body (1873); Education as a 
Sdsatce n879)- He wrote al^ a hiography of 
James Mill ( 1881 ), aa well as a criticism of John 
Stuart MUl (1882), h^des several handbooks of 
English grammar; he assisted in editing Grote’p 
Aiftitotle, and editM Grate’s Minor Worhs. In phi- 
losophy, Bain was a conspicuous represeutative of 
the empirical or experimental aohoob in opposition 
to the a priori, or transcendental. Hir psychology 
is based on physiology, after manner of 
Hartley’s ; but r^teaa of considering the human 
oiganism as capable only of receiving impressions 
Md of acting in response thereto, he nnds in 
it a power of originating active impulses (Spon- 
taneity), and thus obviates many of the de- 
fects alleged by a priori philosophers to inhere 
in the ^-^em of sensationalism, as hitherto 
exhibited. His two chief works were pronounced 
by J. S. Mill to be the most carefuL the moat 
comfdete, and the most genuinely analytical ex- 
position of the human mind wmch a'posteriori 
p^chology had produced. See Association op 
IDIEAS, aud his Autobiography (19(H). 

Bafnl, Giuseppe, musician, was horn at Rome 
in I77A and Sector of the pope’s choir from 
1814 tifl hie death in 1844. The severe gravity and 
pjofwnd smence of his compositioaB contrasted 


strongly with the careless style and shallow dilet- 
tanteiam of most of his compeers ; hut less by his 
com^sitions than by his historical researches 
did Baini secure for himself a prominent place in 
musical literature. His principal work is ms Life 
of Palestrina (1828). 

Bairaktar (more correctly, Bairak-dar), signi- 
fying ‘standard-bearer,’ is the title of the ener- 
^tic Grand-vizier Mustapha. Bom in 1755, of 
poor parents, he entered the military service at an 
early age, and soon distmguished hiTnHRlf by his 
valour. When he was pasha of Rustchuk in 1806, 
he fought with some success against the RussioBB, 
and after the revolt of the janissaries in 1807, by 
whicli Selim III. (see TuRiiEY) was deposed in 
faionr of Mnstapha IV., Bairaktar marched hia 
troops to Constantinople, where they found the 
dead body of Selim lymg in the first court of the 
seragho. Bairaktar executed aU those who had 
had any share in the murder, deposed Mustapha 
rV., and proclaimed the brother of this prince, 
Mahmoud 11. , sultan on the 28th July 1808. Bair- 
aktar was now appointed grand- vizier, and en- 
deavoured to carry out Selim’s reforms, and to 
strengthen the regular army. Hia cMef object was 
the annihilation or the janissaries ; but, favoured by 
the fanatical people, these praetorians rebelled, and, 
with the support of the fleet, attacked the seraglio 
on the 15th. November 1808, and demanded the 
restoration of Mustapha IV, Bairaktar defended 
himself bravely ; hut when he saw that the flames 
^reatened to destroy the palace, and that he was 
in danger of failing aJive into his enemies’ hands, 
he strangled Mustapha, threw his head to the 
besiegers, and then blew Mmself up. 

Batranis the Persian and Turkish name for a 
Mohammedan festival somewhat analogous to 
Easter. It commences immediately after the fast 
of Ramadan, or Ramazan, which corresponds in its 
abstinence to Lent. Being one of the two great 
feasts of the Moslems, it is looked forward to wiUi 
great interest, the zest being enhanced by the 
previous abstinence. Properly, it should terminate 
m one day, but the festivities are generally pro- 
tracted over three days. Seven^ days after, the 
Moslems celebrate the second Bairam ( ‘ the festivai 
of the sacrifice’), instituted in commemoration of 
the offering np of Isaac by Abraiiam, on which 
all the faitliful of Islam must sacrifice victims. 
The second Bairam usually lasts four days. The 
Mohammedan year being the lunar one of 3^ or 
355 days, in about thirty-thiee years tlie festivaJs 
run through all the seasons. In 1887 the first 
Bairam fell on the 23d Jane, in 1019 on the 36th, 
in 1920 the 18th. 

Baird, Sir David (1757-1829), bom at New- 
byth, East Lothian, entered the army in 1772, and 
in 1779 sailed to India as captain in a Highland 
regiment. He was soon in the midst of a san- 
guinary war. In July 1780, Hyder Ali burst 
mto the Carnatic at the head of 100,000 men, dis- 
ciplined and commanded by French officers. A 
portion of the EngUsh army fell into an ambuscade 
and was cut to piec^. Among the few who re- 
juained alive to be taken prisoners was Baird. He 
was thrown into a dungeon at Seringapatam, where 
he endured a captivity of nearly four years. In 
March 1784 he was released, and after a two years* 
visit to England (1789-91), he took part in several 
important sieges, attacks, and skinniaheB ; till in 
17M, pow a major-general, he memorably signal- 
ised Mmself at the victorious assault of Seringapa- 
tam. He led the stormin g-p arty, Colonel ‘W’Bli^By 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) commanding 
the reserve. Baird indignantly complained when 
Wellesley received the appointment or governor of 
Seringapatam, which he felt was due to & own set- 
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vices. He conunanded an expedition sent to Egypt Museum, which made its beginning under Viis d_irec* 

lom /-.-f -t-Ua Wi-an nil An kia -f.inn in 19.^0 A Kitilinm-anliv rkf his Tinh', ir'ntift'ns. 


vveuesiey was m Tiiie ascenuanti ; ana jsaxra appnea j.'to. :;u oi tne i>aLiuiiui jiu&cuju. xic uicu mi. ^ 
for leave of absence. He was received at court with August 1837. See his Ltfc by H. Hail (191 5], 
great distinction, knighted in June 1804, and made Baireuth. See Bayreuth. 
a ILC.B. in the following August In 1805-6 he com- Bairns’ Part. See Legitim. 

manded the expe^lition which finally wrested horn ^aitnl. See Eetui,. 

Holland the Cape of Good Hope In 180/ he com- „ . , u t? i • , „ * 

manded a division at the siege of Copenhagen ; and .5**'*^®. *’■ woollen cloth 

in 1808 was sent to Spain Aoth an Irmy of 10,000 ATith a long nap, used mainly for coverinp, 
men. to assist Sir Jolm Moore. He distingnished curtains, linings, hut in some countries for 
himself in the battle of Coruna, 16th January 1809, clothing. , , , , ^ . . 

when his left arm was shattered by grape-shot, and Baja, a market-to^ of Hungary, on the 
had to he amputated On the death of Moore, he Danube, 90 miles S. of Bndappt It is celej.rated 
TOCceeded to the command. On this occasion he for its annual ^wui^air, and its traae in gram 

received, for the fonrth time in his life, the tha^ and wine. Poj^ ^8,0)0. , 

of parliament, and was created a baronet. He Baja California, a penipula on t.!e west 
retM from active service in 1810, and in 18^ coast of North America, formerly a emto^, now 
■was made commander of the forces in Ireland- two (North and Sontb) of the republic of Mexico. 
He died at Crieff. See Lives by Theodore Hook See Caufornia { Lower). 


(1832) and W. H. Wilkin (1913). 


Bajan. See Bejan. 


sou of Alexander Baird, a coal-master, he was ^a- Swat and Afghanist^. - -u t i, 

cated at Old Monkland, and was for a short time Bajazet 1., or BaJAZTO, Snltan ot the furks, 

at Glasgow University. In 1826 he was associated bom in 1347, and in 1389 sncceedM nifl 

withes father and two brothers, WilHam and father, Murad I., who was slain the battte- 
^exander, in the leasing of coal-fields at Garb- gelds of Kossovo. He inaugurated his mie by 
Sherrie and elsewhere. Hast-fumaees were added strangling his younger brother Yakub, lest he 
in 1830, and James Baird assumed the active should dispute the succession. In three yeara be 
management. Between 1842 and 1864 the blast- conquered Bulgaria, with parts of Serbia, Mace- 
furnaces at Gartsherrie, Eglinton, Mnirkirk, and donia, and Thessaly ; he also suWned tne greater 
elsewhere increased from sixteen to between forty paxt of Asia Minor, From the rapidity wUb 
and fifty, capable of turning out 300,000 tons of iron which these extraordinaoy eonquests were ettect^ 
annually, and employing 10,000 men and boys. As ge received the name of Hdenm— that is, LigM- 
the firm increasetf in wealth, estates to the value of ning,’ He even blockaded Const^tmople itseit tor 
£2,000,000 were acquired by the brothers. James ten years, thinking to rahdne it ot iamine. lo 
Baird represented the FalkirK burghs in 1851-52 and rescue this city, King Sigismund iM Hunpiy (atter- 
in 1852-67. In later years he built and endowed wards emperor of Germany) assemhlM a jaige army, 
various schools, founded the ‘Baird Lectures ’ for including 2000 French nobles, and 1^ 
the defence of orthodox theology in Scotland m the Bulgarian city of Nikopolis, on me 
1871, and in 1873 gifted to the Church of ^otla^ Bajazet hastened to meet him, and gamed a 
a sum of £500,000, ‘to assist in providing toe give victory over the 

means of meeting, or at least as far ^ posdble and French (1396). ^ig^smund escai^. ^ ^ 

promoting the mitigation of, spiri^ de^tutron greater part of the Fre^, thrragh 

Mnong i£e people of Scotland^ He died at his petnosity the battle was Icet, wen taken pnwn^ 

seat of Cambusdoon, near Ayr, 20th Jime and were nearly all exeeut^ Baiazet wo^ mw 

He was twice married, hut left no f^J^ .Hp have entirely destroyed ^ Greek 

property was valued at £3,000,000. See Bauds had not been prevented bv Thmar, 

lairds of Atichmedden am). his possessions m Asia Minor, “’i 

^ TT -Tk defeated him (1402) near Angora. Bajazethim- 

Balrd, Spencer Fullerton, LL.D., an ^ep- ^^e hands of the conqueror, who 

can naturalist, was horn at Reading, Pen^lvM^ treated him with great generoaty. The atoiy 

23d February 1823. He was educated at Dickmson ^jaxised hv Marlowe and Racme, w« 


assistantsecretary of the Smithsonian iMti^ion mistranslation of a Tnrk^ word Bignifying 
at Washington, and in 1878 secretary- H® ■nans- 5 Bajazet died in 1403, in the camp ol 

lated from the German and £^o- was succeeded in the eovttnna^t 

araphte Enaijclopadia ; and published ««ports on ^ Soliman L Bajazet was hOTOirably 
the^coUectiona in natural history made by fc»tans- ^^^ished by his efforts to improve the admm- 
bmy, Gillisa, Maroy, and ot^rs ™ istration of justice. 

•mzm-k tt-vMinTa.'fnnnR. Tp COUllSCtilOll SVitll vOuD. v./ao- ■ xi*- I 


(1859) ; and with Dr Brewer and Professor 
wav, Sistory of the Sird^ of N orth AtnenccL ( 5 v< 
181/0-84). Dr Baird published numerous ot 


tne conuucriu w - . ,, _ 

and ascended the Ottou^ tbrene 

death in 1481. His reign, which tested 32 


%i7«pecwVS: is=t 


rf ^rNaionai Muaieed by ll« prefare.«e dhom 
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"by the janizaries for his youngest son Selim, Baja- 
zet abdicated in his favour, but died before he 
could reach the place of his volnntaiy exile, in the 
neighbonrhood of Adrianople, in the year 1512. 
Bajazet was a friend to the dervishes, at the same 
time liberal and fond of pomp and splendour. 
Many of the most beautiful mosques in the Otto- 
man empire weie built by him. 

Bajimont’s Boll. See Bagimont’s Roll. 
BajmoB. a town of Yugoslavia, in the Bacska, 
16 milea SW. of Subotica or Thereaiopel ; pop. 
8000. 

BajoccOf or Baiocco ^1. Bajocchi), was a 
copper coin in the Papal States, value nearly a 
hfldQmnny. It was 1 -100th of the scndo, which 
was equcd to 4s. 3^ 

Bajus. Michael (properly, Be Bay), a great 
Clath^c theologian in the 16th centuiy, was bom in 
1513 in Hainamt. He studied at Louvain, became 

S rofessor of Theology there in 1551, and went as a 
eputy to the Council of Trent in 1563. He was a 
devot^ student of St Augustine, and his theology 
was based on that fathers views of divine grace, 
of sin, and of the absence of merit in all good 
works. His assertion of the inability of the human 
will, left to its own freedom, to do am’thing but 
sin, with his application thereof to the dogma of 
the immaculate conception, soon drew on him the 
accusation of heresy. Seventy-six of his proposi- 
tions were condemned by a papal bull in 1567. He 
submitted, but was supported by his university, 
which appointed him its chancellor in 1578. Mean- 
time he maintained a long controversy with the 
Jesuits, and in 1587 denounced thirty-four of their 
theses as Pelagian and immoraL He med December 
16, 1680. He may be regarded as a precursor of 
the Jansenists. See Lmsenmann, Bajus 

i 1867 ) ; and Seeweg in Hauck-Herzog { 1897 )• 
Bajza, Joseph, a Hungarian poet and prose- 
wnter, was bom January 31, 1804, at Sztlcsi, in 
Hevte. After his studies at P^th, he practised 
there as an advocate, and early gained by his first 
volumes of verse, published in *1835, a place among 
the best Hungarian lyric poets. As a contrib- 
utor to the critical journals, and as editor of the 
Fiay^me^ (Observer) from 1837—^3, he exercised 
a D^eficiol influence on the rising literature of 
Hungary. He translate a collection of foreign-, 
dramas ( 1830 ) ; and published an Historical Library 
(from the German) m 6 vols., a Modem Plutarch, 
and a Universal Histoiy. He died at Peath. 4th 
March 1858. 

BalcacSy Tho m a s , Hungarian statesman, was 
the son of a peasant, horn about the middle of 
the Idth centuiy. He held several bishoprics in 
succession, became chancellor of the kmgdom 
and finally archbishop and cardinaL He pr^checi 
a crusade against the Turks; but his army of 
peasants md va^bonds turned their arms against 
the iiobility, and a bloody civil war ensneS* He 
died in 1521, leaving enormous wealth. 

BflJc 8.1 Bill ftplj the name of a Becihnana tribe 
resident in the Ealahari desert, between the 
Orange Biver in the south and Lake Ngami in the 
north, in Africa. They show some disposition for 
■ettled life and industrial puisnilB, cnltivating 
the aolL and rearing goats. 

BaBar. See Buccakl 

BaBargranJt or Backergitn'ge, a district in 
the Dacca division of Bengal, contains 4542 sq. m., 
and Is watered at once by the lower streams of the 
Ganges and the Brahmapntra. It is typical of the 
alluvial delta formed by the great nver systeniB 
of eastern Bengal. In the aonl^ of the district 
are the forest tracts of the Sunderbnnds, Barisal, 
the headquarters, on the west bank of Barisal 


River, la the only considerable town. Bakarganj, 
the former capital, is now rn r-uins The popula- 
tion is over 2,400,000. 

It alr friiy or BACA.tr, a Rumanian town, on the 
river Biatntza, 150 miles NNE. of Bucharest, pro- 
duces petroleum and salt ; pop. (1930) 31,264. 

Bakcbiserai ( Tarkish, ‘ (harden Palace ’ ), a 
torvn in the Russian antonomons republic of Crrmea, 
the residence of the ancient princes of the Crimea, 
stands in a deep limestone valley, 15 miles by rail 
SW. of Simferopol. Population, 10,000, mainly 
remnants of the old Tatar inhabitants. The 
palace (1519) of the khans, destroyed in 1736, 
was restored by Potemkin in 1787 in the oriental 
style. 

Bake, Jajn, a distingnished classical scholar, 
was bom at Leyden in 1787 ; from 1817 to 1857 was 
professor of Greek and Roman literature in the 
nnrversrty there, and dred 26th March 1864. He 
edited w'orka by Cicero, Longinus, and others ; and 
wrote many admu-able critical papers. 

Bakel, a tomi with a strong fort, in the E. of 
the French colony of Senegal, on the left hank of 
the Senegal River. 

Baker, Mount, an active volcano in the NW. 
of the state of Washington, U.S., in the CJascade 
Range, a contdnnation of the Rocky Mountains, 20 
miles from the Canadian frontier. It is said to 
be in eruption from time to time, and to have been 
very active in 1880. Its height is 11,000 feet. 

Baker, Sib Benjamin (1840-1907), bom at 
Frome, designed the Forth Bridge with Sir John 
Fowler, and was consulting engineer for the Aswan 
Dam 

Baker, Henby, naturalist, born in London in 
1698, from a bookseller’s apprentice turned a teacher 
of deaf-mutes, and, making a largish fortune, in 
1729 married Defoe’s youngest daughter. In 1740 
he was elected a Fellow both of the Royal Society 
and of the Society of Aatiquaries. He contributed 
many papers to the Transaotions of the former 
society, received its Copley gold medal (1744) for 
his microscopical experiments, and publish^ a 
philosophical poem on the Universe. He was 
founder of the Bakerian lectureship, and died 25th 
November 1774. 

Baker, Sir Herbert, architect, bom in Kent 
in 1869, designed Groote Schunr near Cape Town 
for Cecil Rhodes, the Union Government build- 
ings at Pretoria, and -with Sir E. Lutyens the new 
DelhL 

Baker, John Gilbert, botanist, was bom at 
Guisborough, Yorkshire, 13bh January 1834L and m 
1866 was a pp ointed assistant-curator at ^e her- 
bannm at Kew. He was lecturer to the London 
hospital, and to the Apothecaries’ Company, and 
m 1890-09 was keeper of Kew herbaianm. He 
WM a Fellow of the Royal and Linnaean Societies.' 
Hia voluminous writings include works on the flora 
of totricts so diverse as the north of England, 
Madagascar, and Brazil ; and from bis pen came 
both popular monographs and scientific catalogues 
of high value. He died in August 1920. 

Baker, Sib Richard, author of the ChrotUcle 
of the Kings of England, a work without which no 
co^try gentleman’s library was complete, and 
often refeired to by ' Sir Roger de Coverley.^ Not- 
wit^tending its reputation, however, the book bfld 
no l^k of errors, and now is all but forgotten. Its 
author, b^ in Kent about the year 1568, was edu- 
at Oxford University, and waa knighted in 
16TO. In 1620 he was high-sheiiff of Oxfordshire ; 
OM m 1636 he was thrown into the Fleet 
Pnson for debt which Ms wife’s family had con- 
tut for 'wliicli lie tad tecome respoiisibl6» 
Here ne "wrote his ChTcmiUle^ first pntlisheti in 1643, 
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besides several pious -works of leas note He died a 
prisoner, in great povei-ty, in 1645 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, an African 
traveller, bom in London, June 8, 1821, was 
educated at a private school and in Germanv 
and at an early age -went to Ceylon. There’ 
along with his brother, he established in 1847 an 
amcultural settlement and sanatorium at Newera 
EHia, 6200 feet above sea- level. He afterward 
supei-iutended the construction of the railway 
which connects the Danube across the Dobrudja 
^th the Black Sea. In 1860 he married a young 
Hungarian lady of gi-eat talent and enterprise, a nd 
in company with her he undertook a joumev of 
exploration at his oivn cost for the discover^’ of' the 
Nile sources. They set out from Cairo in April 
1861, reaching Khartum in June 1862 'When 
Baker quitted Khartum to ascend the White 
Nile, he had an escort of 90 persons, ^ camels, 
horses, and asses, and three large boats. They had 
only been at Gondokoro a fortnight, when they 
were joined by Speke and Grant coming from the 
south, who told Baker of the Victoria Nyanza, 
which they had discovered ; they also mentioned 
that the natives had described to them another 
great lake, named Luta Nzige. Baker resolved to 
reach this lake ; and after many adventures, they 
arrived, on 14th March 1864, on the top of lofty 
cliffs, from which they beheld the vast inland sea 
to which Baker gave the name of the Albert 
Nyanza. He reached Gondokoro on March 23, 
1865. In 1S69-73 he commanded an expedition, 
organised by the pasha of Eg^'pt, for the 3uppre.s- 
sion of slaveiT and the annexation of the equatorial 
regions of tne Nile Basin. After the British 
occupation of Cypms m 1879, he made a thorough 
exploration of the mland, and afterwards journev'ikl 
through Syna, India, Japan, and Amenca Baker 
was knighted in 1866 ; on his return from the Nile, 
he received medals from the Eoyal Geographical 
Society, and the French Geograpliical Society. He 
was F.R.S., and a fellow of other learned societies; 
and had numerous foreiCT distinctions He died at 
his home near Newton -Abbot, 30th December 1893, 
He published The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon 
(18^); Eight Years' Wanderiiws in Ceylon (18^); 
Th^ Albert Nyanza ( 1866 ) ; Nile Tributaries 

of Abyssinia (1867); Ismailia (1874); Cyprus 
(1879); and Wild Beasts and their Ways (1890). 
See his Life by Murray and Silva 'WTiite ( 1895). 

Baker, Thomas, antiquary, was bom at Lan- 
chester, Durham, in 1656, and educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge. As a non-juror, he lost in 
1690 the_ rectory of Long-Newton, and in 1717 his 
fellowship, but he spent the last fifty years of his 
life at ms old college, dying there in 1740. He 
published Reflections on Learning, and made valu- 
able MS. collections on the history of the univer- 
sity, amounting to 42 foho volumes ; whilst his 
History of St John’s College w^as edited by Pro- 
fessor flavor in 1867. 

Bakewell, an ancient market-town in Derby- 
shire, on the left bank of the Wye, 22 miles NN W, 
of Derby. It has warm baths and a mineral 
spring, a fine but over-restored church, with an 
8th or 9th centuiy^ cross, and charming environs, 
Haddon Hall and Chataworth being not far oft. 
Pop (urban district) 3000. 

Bs^ewell, Robert, grazier, was bom in 1725 
at Disbley, Leicestershire, and died iu 1795. H i s 
fame rests on h^ successful efforts to improve the 
breed of domestic animals. His reputation was so 
great as a breeder of sheep, that ne received the 
^most fabulous sum of 1200 guineas for one season 
of a ram. The long-homed oreed of cattle which 
he produced is still remembered as the Disbley or 
New Leicestershire breed. His horses were also 
43 


famous, and almost aa prohtabie to him bis 
I slieep. One or his objects was to produce a Lreei’ 

I o_t animals that_ would fatten on the smallest quan- 
tity of food. Yet he was bankrupt in 1776. 

! Bakhmnt, renamed Artemov.sk in 1924, a tov, n 
of Ukiiiijie, on a tnbutarj’ of the Donetz There 
are large woika for melting tallow and vax, salt- 
spritigs, and near by are valuable coal-mmes ar.d 
alabaster quarries. Pop. 42,000. 

Ba.kbti{iria a nomad' tribe of Persia ( q.v,), akin 
to tbe Liiurs, occupying the mountainous Bakh- 
tiari country to the west of Lfahan. 

Baklltigan, or NTriz, a '•alt lake in the Per- 
sian province of Farsistan, 47 nnlcs E. of biiimz, 
74 miles long when full, and obK* feet above the i^ea. 

_ Baking ia the mode of cooking food in an air- 
tight chamber or oven. The oven that foiins: part 
of a kitchen-range ia simply nn iron chamber, vith 
fiu^ for com eying tlie heated gases of the fiie 
round it In baking strictly so called, the oven 
is kept close, so that the steam aud aroma are 
confined; but a great Lmprovemeut is effected if 
[ a cuiTent of air is produced by ventilators. The 
I rank taste that often chaiacterises baked dishes 
I is thus a\ oided ; and the process may then be 
j called oven-roasting. Ovens aie fiequently heated 
bv gas. See also OVEN’, Bread : and for baking 
in another sense, Bricks, Pottery. 

Baking Powder is essentially a mLvture fJ 
tartaric acid and bicarbonate of soda. Tlie^e n^e 
I carefully dried and sifted together, -ome llour 
1 being usually mixed ^rith them to dilute the 
stiength ^ When it is added to tioiir in the maiiu- 
factuie of biead or scones, cailtonic acid 'j,\- is 
liberated by the action ut the water which L u-ed, 
and this blows or jiuli=. up the doughy rna's titxing 
it the requisite lightness Frequently the biuar- 
bonate of soda is alone used, buttermilk or the 
natural acidity of the dough being depended on to 
evolve the gas See BEE.AD. 

Bakony Wald (Forest of Bakony), aden-sely 
wooded hifl-cotmtry of Hungary, extending from 
Lake Balaton northward to the Danube, and 
dividing the great and little Hungarian jdains. 
Immense herds of swine are annually driven hither 
to feed upon the mast of the forest. The s-^ime- 
herds furnished those notorious robbers vlio play 
so important a ^rt in the ballads of the Hurl- 
^arian people, ana m the imagination of travellers. 
Its len^h is about 55 miles, its breadth 25 miles 

Itaks his li. The ordinary meaning or this 
word in Persian is a present ; but in the East, in 
modem times, it has acquired the special significa- 
■tion of gratuity [Ft. pourboirc, Ger. TrinlgeldX 

Bakst« Leon (1866-1924), bom of Jewish ex- 
ti action at St Peteisburg, lived in Paris. After 
1909 he became known as a brilliant designer and 
colourist by his settings for the Russian Ballet and 
the plays of D’Annunzio, andotliera He achieved 
a directness and a simplicity by means of gorgeous 
broad effects of mossed colours. 

Baku, capital of the Azerbaijan Republic, a 
great port on the Apsheron Peninsula, on a crescent- 
shaped bay in the Caspian Sea. The bay, which 
is about 7 miles from point to point, and 15 in cir- 
cumference, is protects across the mouth by an 
island, which provides shelter and anchorage for 
shipping. Since 1883 it has been connected by 
rail witli Tiflia, and so with Poti and Batuni oii 
the Black Sea, 561 miles distant ; and since 1887, 
by the North Caucasus Railway, with Novorossis-k 
on the Black Sea. The whole soil around Baku 
is impr^nated with petroleum, which, mono- 
polised tDl 1872, now forms the staple branch 
of its industry. Some of the fountains ignite 
spontaneously, and this natural phenomenon has 
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caused Baku to be esteemed a lioly city by the 
Pai'sees, many of whom lesorted to ib from very 
long distances {see Ateshga), although comnieice 
has now invaded the sacied shrine. There is 
evidence that petroleum has been flowing from 
the Apsheion Peninsula for 2500 yeais. Most of 
the peti oleum -wells about Baku are situated on 
the Balakliani plateau, 8 oi 9 miles off, at Bibi 
Eibat (2 miles) and Surakhani {12 miles) Lines 
oi pipe carry the oil into the ‘black town’ of 
Baku, which is full of oil-iefineries emitting ^ast 
lolumes of smoke, black and OTeasy buildings, 
and pools of oil lefiise. One proTihc well, tapped 
in Septembei 18S6, began to spout oil with extra- 
ordinary foice, deluging the whole distiict 
Nothing could he done to stop the outflow, which 
on the eighth day had leached a daily late of 
11,0U0 thus, or moie than the enliie pioduce of 
the w'oild at the time Anothei gigantic naphtha 
fountain bmst out in March 1887, using to a 
height of 350 feet, and after foiming an extensive 
petioleuin lake, forced its way into the sea Great 
and destiiictue liies have occasionally occuixed. 
The oil IS conveyed by pipe to Eatum, or carried 
by tarik-steanieis and railway cais How' rapidly 
the iruluatry giew’ when communication was estah- 
lished witli'the outside world may be judged from 
the fact that the numher of drilled ivells increased 
fi-om 1 in 1871 to 400 in 1883, 1321 in 1900. It 
suffered a set-back in the i ei olutionary troubles, 
hut w'eut forw'ard again after nationalisation in 
1920 Cotton, silk, opium, saffion, and salt are 
exported. The Arabian Mashdi is the firat who 
mentions Baku, about 943, and be gives an account 
of a great volcanic mountain in its vicinity, which 
is now extinct. Baku Avaa taken by Russia from 
the Persians in 1806. The marvellous development 
of the peti oleum trade has revolutionised the 
place. There is a fine railw'ay terminus near the 
town. The harbour, w’hicli is strongly fortified, 
was one of the chief stations of the Russian navy 
in the Caspian, and is of gieat importance as 
a centre of trade. Shipbuilding is canied on. 
Pop, in 1870, about 15,000, mainly Persians 
and Armenians; (1931) 575,242, mainly Tatars. 
In 1905 there were bloody riots between Tatars and 
Armenians. Many wells w'ere burnt out and tiade 
dislocated. Baku was capital of a government 
of Russian Ti'anscaucasia, which, ivith Elizahetpol, 
became in 1918 the republic of Azerbaijan (q.v.), 
with Baku as capital. In 1918-20 Briti^, Turks, 
and Russians held it in turn. 

ttak nuin, Miehail, a leading propagator of 
Anarchism {q.v ), was bom near Moscow in 1814 
of an aristocratic family, and entered the Russian 
army, but during service in Poland conceived 
such a hatred of despotism that he resigned his 
TOst. After 1846 he visited Germany, and also 
Paris, where he met Proudhon and George Sand. 
He took part in the German revolutionaiy move- 
ment of 1848-49, especially at Dresden, and was 
condemned to death. He was, however, given up 
to Russia, where he ^ent several years in piisou, 
and was next sent to Sibena in 1855, hut managed 
to escape in an Ameiican ship to Japan, learns 
behind him wife and child, and arrived in E^land 
in 1861. In 1865 Bakunin was in Italy diflmsing 
hia views In 1869 he founded the Alliance of 
the Social -democracy, which dissolved the same 
year in order to enter the International ; in Septem- 
ber 1870 he attempted a rising at Lyons, wfitli am 
aim somewhat similar to that of the Paiis Com- 
mune in 1871. As the leader of anarchism, Baku- 
nin was in the International the opponent of Karl 
Marx ; but at the Hague Congress in 1872, he was 
outvoted and expelled from it. He died at Berne 
in 1876, Bakunin ivaa most active as an agitator. 
He wrote several works, in wliich atheism, material- 


ism, and anarchism aie advocated in the fiankest 
and most uncomproinising niannei. 

Bala, a town of Merioiieblishiie, North Wales, 
near the foot of Bala Lake, 1 1 miles SW of 
Corwen ; pop. 1400, — Bala Lake measuies 4 miles 
by 1 mile, and sends off the Dee fioiii its foot. 
From Lake Vyrnwy (q.v.), 10 miles to the south of 
Bala, Liverpool obtains water, 

Balaam, the name of a prophet not of Hebrew 
blood, mentioned in Numheis xxii.-xxiv. Accoid- 
ing to the story, Balak, king of the Moalutes, 
alainied at the iiruption of the Hebiews into his 
teiiitoiies, foimed a league with the Midianites, and 
sent niessengeis to Balaam with the lewaids of 
divination in theii- hands. Refused permission 
fiom God, he consented to go only oftei a second 
summons from the king. On tlie way the angel 
of the Lord met him. The piophet’s ass saw the 
apparition, and three different times tuined aside 
out of the way in terror. Balaam, not seeing the 
angel, beat his ass three times, wheienpoii the beast 
opened hia mouth, and ‘ spake with man’s voice, and 
stayed the madness of the piophet ’ At last liis eyes 
were opened to see the angel, and be was denounced 
for his sin. Three diffeieiit times he tries to cniae 
Israel for Balak, but as often the cursings turn to 
blessings in bis mouth, and he bieaka out into the 
loftiest stiains of piophetic poetiy in piaise of the 
glorious destiny of Israel. But though he could 
not belie the prophetic function by cm sing the 
Israelites, he succeeded in causing them for a time 
to forfeit the favour of Jehovah, by leading them 
into sin through a special teniptation which Balak 
and the Moabites on his advice spread befoie them. 
The prophet perished in the vengeance taken by 
the command of Jehovah upon the sinners. Sucli 
is the strange story of the true piophet ‘ who loved 
the hire of wTong-doing,’ and who is taken in the 
Scriptures a.s the constant type of those men who 
prostitute their powein and hold the truth in un- 
righteousness, receiving the wages thereof. 

Bala. Beds. The rocks of the Bala district, 
North Woles, contain two limestones, sepaiated by 
some 1400 feet of arenaceous and slaty sti ata. The 
lower limestone (25 feet) is called the Bala lime- 
stone, and has been followed over a considerable 
area; the up^r, or Hiimant limestone, is local. 
The lower, oi Bala Imiestone, is supposed to be the 
same as the Coniston limestone of Westmoilaud. 
Bala beds form a group of the Lower Silurian or 
Ordovician. In the Snowdon region they attain a 
great thickness, and show intercalated sheets of 
lelsitic lava and tuff, bespeaking long-continued 
volcanic action. See Silurian. 

Balachong, a condiment much used in China 
for eating with rice, is mode of putrid shrimps or 
small fish pounded with salt and spices and dried. 
Balae'na. See Whale. 

Balaeniccps (‘whale-headed’), or Shoe-hilled 
Stork, is a gmantic grallatorial bird found only on 
the Upper Nile. It has a large hooked very broad 
and flat bill, lesembling that of the Boat-hill 
(q.v.), and lives mainly on lizaids and other rep- 
tiles. The Baltemc^s rex belongs to the Umh'es 
subdivision of the stork family. 

Balsenop'tera. See Rorqual. 

Balag(ha.t' (‘above the Ghats ’), the name given 
to a l^ge tract of elevated country in the south 
of India, extending from the rivers Tumbnddiaand 
Krishna in the north to the farthest extiemity of 
Mysore in the south. Also the name of a British 
district in the Central Provinces ; area, 3132 sq. m. ; 
pop. 400,000. See also Berae. ’ 

Balal^saTs a village 80 nrilea south-west of 
Angora, in Asia Minor, on the site of the Phry- 
gian (later Galatian) The ancient town 
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was famons for its worsliip of Cyliele, whose statue 
(to obey an oracle) was removed to Rome in 204B.C. 
Among the fragments of maible columns, friezes, 
&e li&e the luins of her goigeous temple, a theatre 
in paitial preservation, a castle, and a circus 

Balakirev* Mili Allxeivich, Russian com- 
poser and pianist, boin 31st December 1836 (o.s ) 
atNijni-Novgorod, lived and studied with Uhbialiev, 
biographer of Mozait, and goingto StPetersbmgat 
the age of eighteen, became leader of the national 
Russian mo\ement in music. Cui, Mnssor^slty, 
Riinsky-Koisahov, and Boiodin were hia disciples, 
and I'chaikovsky vas influenced. In 1862 he 
established, with other.'!, a Free School of Music 
■w hich ga'v e important concerts. In 1869 he became 
conductor to the Imperial Musical Society and to 
the Tsai. He died in 1910. His compositions, few 
in number, include oichestral music (Thamai\ 
Hiissia, &c.), songs, and pianoforte music. 

Balakla'va* a small Greek fi.shing- village and 
liealtli-iesort in the Crimea, 8 miles SE. of Sebas- 
topol, from which it is separated by a rocky penin- 
sula. The harbour, which affords secure anchorage 
for the largest ships, till 1860 was a naval station. 
It is perfectly landlocked, the entrance being so 
narrow aa scarcely to admit more than one vessel at 
a time. To the east, overlooking the hay from a 
rocky eminence, aie the rums of a Genoese fortie«s. 
Balaklava is tlie Symholoii Ltmen of Strabo, and 
the Cembalo of the Genoese (1365-1475), who ^\e^e 
expelled by the Talks, as these were in turn by 
the Russians, when Catherine II. made it the .seat 
of a Gieek colony. Fiom Septembei 1854 to June 
1856 it was the "British headquarters during the 
Crimean War (q v.), and it saw the famons charge 
of the Six Hiindied (25th October 1854). 

Balalaika, a Russian peasants’ musical instru- 
ment of the guitar type, commonly three-stringed, 
writh triangular body, in tenor, treble, and bass sixes 

Balance (from Latin bilanx), an instrument 
foi asceitaining the moss of bodies. Theoidinary 
balance consists of a symmetrical lever called 
a beam, supported in the middle, and having 
dishes or semes suspended from either extremity. 
As it is of importance that the beam should move 
easily roimd its support, it rests on polished agate 
or steel planes, by means of knife-edges of tempered 
steel, which project transversely from its sides, and 
serve as the axis of rotation. By this arrangement 
the surface of contact is practically reduce to a 
hne, and the friction of the axis of the beam on its 
support almost entirely obviated. The scales are 
hung by means of chains or cords attached to hooks, 
which rest on knife-edges turned upwards instead 
of downwards as in the first case. The essential 
requirements of a balance of this descriptioa are : 
1st, That the beam shall remain in a horizontal 
position when no matter is in either scale ; 2d, 
That the beam shall be a lever of equal arms, or 
have the distances between the central knife-edge 
and those at either end exactly the same ; and 3d, 
That the balance shall possess sensibility — Le. shall 
turn readily from its horizontal position when there 
is a slight excess of matter in one of the scales. 
To insure the first of these conditions, it is necessary^ 
that the centre of gravity of the beam lie vertically 
below the point of support when the beam is 
horizontal When such is the case, the centre of 
gravity at which the weight of the beam may he 
considered to act oscillate os in a pendulum ronnd 
the point of support, and always comes to rest right 
under that point, thus restoring to the beam its 
horizontal position when it has uecn tilted out of 
it. If the centre of gravity were above the point of 
support, the beam would topple over ; and if it 
coincide with that point, there being no restoring 
force, the beam would occupy indifferently any 


pooiiion into which it was thro^vn, me balance in 
both cases being useless. That a balance po-sesses 
the second of the above conditions, Is ascertained 
by putting into the scales masses which keep tiie 
beam horizontal, and then transpo'-ing tiiem, nhen, 
if it stm remain -o. the lengths of the ami- are 
equal. Should the anus be of different lengths, a 
less mass at the end of the longer arm ■will balance 
a larger mass at the end of the shorter arm (see 
Lever) ; but when transposed, the larger mass 
haring the longer arm, and the smaller moss the 
shorter, the beam can no lomrer remain horizontal, 
but will incline towards the larger rna.-s. A balance 
with unequal arms is called a false balance, a? dia- 
tmguished from an equal-armed or just balance. 
When employing a false balance, it i-; usual to 
place a body in both scales, and take the arith- 
metical mean — ^that is, half the sum — of the appar- 
ent masses for the true mass. ThL is near enougii 
to the truth when the apparent masses differ little 
from each other ; but when it is otherwise, the 
Geometrical Mean (q.v. f must be taken, which 
gives the exact mass in all eases. 

The third requisite — the sensitiveness — depends 
upon the weight of the beam, the position of its 
centre of granty, and the length of its arms. Let 
ABD (fig. 1) lepresent the Iwam of a balance, C 
the point of suspension, G the centre of gravity, 
and AC'B the straight line joining the knife-edges, 
which may be taken as the skeleton leier of the 
balance. We shall here confine our attention to 
that construction ■R'here the three knife edges are 
in a hne, because it is the mo-jt ‘si.mple. and at the 
same time the most desirable. W'e may. without 
altering the principles of equilibrium, consider the 
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beam reduced to the lever AB, and embody its 
weight in a heaiy point or small l»all at the centre 
of gravity, G, connected with C by the rigid arm 
CG. The weights of the scales and contained 
equal masses act at A and B, and have no in- 
fluence on the position of the beam since the arms 
are equal If a small additional weight, jp, there- 
fore, act at B, the position of the beam is deter- 
mined by its rotating "tendency ( moment) round C, 
and the counter-rotating tendency of the weight of 
the beam, W, acting at G. The question of sensi- 
tiveness is thus reduced to the action of the crooked 
lever GCB, with ^ acting at one end, and W at the 
ether. The relations of the anus and forces of a 
crooked lever will be found under LEVER. It is 
only necessary here to state, that the moment of 
the weight acting at the end of a crooked lever, 
increases with its size, the length of its arm, and 
the smallness of the angle which that arm makes 
with the horizontal line passing through the ful- 
crum. Consequently, the longer the arms of a 
balance are, ail other things ming the same, the 
greater will be its sensitiveness. Also, the nearer the 
centre of gravity of the beam is to the point of 
support, the ^ater icill be the sensitiveness of the 
balance; and, lastly, the smaller the weight of the 
beam, the greater will he the sensitiveness of the 
balance. 

In the construction of the balance, it is a matter of 
importance to have the sensitiveness independent of 
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the weight of the scales and contained masses, so 
that when it is heavily loaded a small weight will 
produce the same inclination as when it is not loaded 
at all. This condition is implemented, as w e have 
already shown, when the three knife-edges are kept 
in the same straight line If the line joining the 
two terminal knife-edges he below the point of 
suspension, then tiie centre of gravity of the eqnal 
masses will, upon the turning of the beam, be forced 
from below that point, and will accordingly hare 
a tendency to resume its former position. The 
equal weights thus counteract to some extent the 
effect of the additional weight, and their influence 
in this way will be all the greater as they them- 
selves increase. 

When a balance is very sensitive, the beam keeps 
oscillating for a considerable time fiom one side to 
the other of the position in winch it finally settles 
The stability, or the tendency of the beam to come 
quickly to rest, depends on lequirements nearly the 
opposite of those u lucli conduce to sensitiveness. In 
the construction treated of above, the stabUity in- 
creases ^vith the moment of the weight of the fleam 
acting at G round C, so that it thus inci eases with 
the weight of the beam, and the distance of the 
centre of gravity from the point of suspension 
The stabihty is also mereased, as already shown, 
by having the hne joining the scale knife-edges 
below the point of support. 

Fig. 2 is the representation of one form of the 
delicate balances employed in physical and chemical 
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researches. The beam is constructed of aluminium, 
so as to combine lightness with strength, and rests 
by a fine agate knife-edge on an agate plane. The 

E ans are also hung on agate knife-edges and planes. 

1 the upper part of the beam is a small body 
moving on a screw, so that the sensitiveness may 
he increased or diminished according as the body 
is raised or depressed. In order that the knife- 
edges may not become blunted by constant contact 
with the snpportmg planes, a cross-hor, with pro- 
jectmg pins, is made to lift the beam from the 
plane, and the pans from the beam, and snataau 
^eir weighte when the balance is not in play. 
The beam is divided by Lines marked upon it 
into ten equal parts, and a small piece of fine 
■wire bent into the form of a fork, called a rider 
j3 made to slide along to any of the divisions.’ 
n nder be, for instance,^ of a grain, and 
after tue^ of a, body is very nearly ascer- 
it brings the beam, when placed at the first 
diyiaion next the centre, exactly to its horizon- 
taJ position, an additional mass of tJti of a grain 
be indicated. As the beam takes some time 
p®ore it com^ to rest, it would be tedious to wait 
m each case tiU it did so, and for tins reason a long 
pointed index is fixed to the beam below the point 


of suspension, the lower extremity of which moves 
hockw’ard and forw^ard on a giadnated ivory scale, 
so that when the index moves to equal distances on 
either side of the zero point, we are quite certam, 
without waiting till it finally settles, that the beam 
will he horizontal. When ^eat accuracy is required, 
a microscope oi Jens is used to read the oscillations. 
The balance is surrounded by an aii -tight case to 
keep out dust, &c. ; sliding doors giving access to 
the pans, and the little nder being manipulated 
fiom the outside. A small dish of strong aulphuiic 
acid or diy caibonate of potash is kept inside to 
keep the atniosplieie of the case dry Even with 
the best mechanical skill, no balance can he made 
whose arms are absolutely equal ; and to leniedy 
tills the method of ‘ double weighing ’ is resorted 
bo, when the utmost accuracy is demanded. Tliis 
consists in placing the body in one scale, and some 
‘•iibsbance in the other, until exact equilihrmin is 
obtained, then removing the bodJ^ and putting in 
its place known masses (weights) wliicli piodnce 
equilibrium again. The mass of the body must 
evident^ be eqnal to the sum of the known masses. 

The Roman balance, or Steelyard (Ger. Schnell- 
loage), is moie portable than the ordinary balance. 



Its constructiou is indicated in fig. 3 AB is the 
beam, and C is the fulcrum. Taking the particular 
case mdicated in the diagram, it is evident from the 
I principles of the lever that the mass W is six times 
the mass P. As the steelyard is ordinarily made, 
the long arm is heavier than the short one, and 
therefore the graduation commences from a pomt 
between A and C, and not at C. 

The Bent Lever Balance (Fr. peson, Ger. Zeiger- 
wage), shoivn in fig. 4, 
is a lever of nnegual 
arms AC, CB, moving 
round the pivot C, hav- 
ing a scale, Q, attached 
to the shortei' arm 
AG, and a fixed mass, 

W, to the longer arm 
CB. The longer arm 
ends in a poin^r mov- 
ing in front of a fixed 
graduated arc. When 
a body is put into the 
scale, the pointer lis^ 
from the bottom or 
zero point of the arc, and rests opposite the mark 
corresponding to its weight. The higher the mima 
W_ rises, the meater becomes the moment of its 
weight, and the greater must he the mass whose 
weight it balances. The arc is generally graduated 
experimentally. 

For other weighing apparatus, see Weighino- 
MACHiNES; and for the law of unjust weighing, 
see Weights and Measuees. 

Spring -balance . — The commonest form of the 
^rmg-halance, known as Salter’s Balance, is shown 
in fig. 6. It consista of a spring in the form of a 
cylindrical coil in a metal case, which it about half 
fills when at rest. The upper end of the spring is 
fixed through the top of the case to a ring by v^ch 
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it is suspended for use. To the lower end of the 
spring a rod is attached ha\'ing an mde.K*pointer 
•working through a slot m the front plate of the 
case. The substance to be 
weighed is fiLsed on a hook at 
Ky bottom end of the rod, and 

ike weight as indicated by the 

I stretching of the spnng is read 

otf on the scale (a part of the 
front plate has been removed 
m the figure, to show the spnng 
inside ). Another common torm, 
called the Household Balance, 
is made to stand on a table, and 
t has a dial-plate on which an 

p i index-finger registers the weight. 

The article to be weighed is put 
into a pan on the top of the 
[! balance. From the under side 

:| of the pan a rod goes down into 

the case ; a cross bar at the bot- 
tom of this rod is attached to the 
lower ends of two coiled springs, 
the upper ends of which are 
fixed. A rack on the side of the 

? rod, acting on a toothed wheel 
in conjunction •with a system of 
levers, transfers the action of the 
rod under the weight in the pan 
to the mdex-finger, which regis- 
ters the amount on the dial-plate- 
Spring-balances are also made in 
Fig. 5. a great many other forms, and 

for various purposes, such as 
letter balances, parcel Imlances, <J«:c. ; hut the prin- 
ciple in all is the same — viz. the atretchmg of a 
spiral spring. They have no pretension to great 
accuracy, but are in extensive nae for ordinary^por- 
poses, and have the advantages of being po'nable 
and having no weights to get lost. The spring- 
balance is also nsed as a Dynamometer (q.v.) It 
really measures weight directly, and therefore moss 
indiiectly, since the two are proportional. 

Balance of Power, that state of things in 
which no state is peimitted to have such a pre- 
pondeiance as to endanger the independence of 
the otliein. The Greeks acted upon it more or less 
distmctly with regard to the relations of such states ; 
as Sparta, Athens, and Thebes. It was, bow- I 
evei, more distinctly avowed as a motive of polit- | 
icaJ conduct, and more systematically acted upon, J 
after the time of Charles V. For nearly a century ^ 
and a half the house of Hapshurg, of which Charles I 
was the first great chief, seemed to strive at nni- ! 
versa! empire. The Thirty A’ears’ "War was waged | 
not only to save Protestantism, and -to prevent ^ 
Austria from becoming master in Germany, hut to 
hinder the predominance in Europe of a single 
cro'wiL The motive of preserving the balance of 
power came most distinctly into the foreground in 
those unions which England, Holland, and Austria 
repeatedly formed against the menacing schemes 
of Louis XIV. for acquiring supreme power in 
Europe, It was the same cause that broke up the 
most dangerous (for Louis) of these coalitioas ; for 
in the war of the Spanish Succession, when the 
Hapsbnrg pretender to the Spanish throne became, 
^ the death of Joseph I., sovereign of Austria and 
German emperor, and ■the power which, in the 
hands of Charles V., had menaced the equilibrium 
of Europe, was thus likely to be again wielded by 
one man, England withdrew from the coalition, and 
thus saved Louis from a decided overthrow. The 
ag^ssive pohcy of Napoleon called all the nations 
of Europe to arms against him in the name of the 
balance of power; and in readjusting the map of 
Europe, the balance of power was often invoked to 
cover the jealousy which resisted not a few claims 


to reatitutiun or temtorj'. For some riuje tL' 
balance of power in Europe ■rvas emhiiiied in i. 
peutarchy or virtual leadership of the five great 
powers, who mutually watched one another s uiore- 
, ments. The formation of the l^gdoia of Ital^ 

, increased the number of great powers to six. TL'p 
nse of Germany since tlie v.ar of 1S7&~7I k. ve 
It a leading place in maintaining the Eiirojrean 
balance. _lhe gieat development o: .and 

tile continuity of her aggressive pohcy in the 
East, formed a niost important element in the 
European equilibrium. As the d( crime of noii- 
mtenention gained ground, the idea of a brilaiice 
of power became less, e'-teemed in Great Biitain. 
It prevailed chiefly after the n-e of the gieat ceii- 
tralising states under absolute dynasties- at the 
close of the feudal period, and the' true v.eliare or 
peoples has been again and again sacntieed to the 
balance of power and to dynastic inteieats theie- 
with connected- Yet so far as the maintenance 
of the balance has tended to protect the independ- 
ence of Enmpean states against great aggressors, 
and to prevent the predominance of a single 
despotic empire, it has been beneficial. And the 
subject is greatly tvidened and complicated by the 
extension of European influence and European 
possessions all oier the world- Problems in this 
connection (transformed by war and resolutions 
since 1914) have been the Eastern Question (q v. ), 
the rivalry of Bussia and Britain in the Eart, the 
difficulties as to Egypt and the Suez Canal, the 
ii&e of Germany as a great power, and the entry 
of China and Japan into the circle of world-pflitics. 
The League of Nations seyks a different v,a: and 
the gioupmg of states in rival alliances is now 
frowned upon. Yet, though the idea of a balance 
of power in its old foini has fallen into disrepute, 
it may still be considered a working factor in 
politics. Groups have been formed such as the 
Little Entente of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Y’ugoslu'via. And though the principle of self- 
determjuation has been admittea, its application 
has sometimes been prohihited in the name of 
security. See Mo^jeoe for the ' Monroe Doctrine ’ 

Balance of Trade is' a term specially sig- 
nificant in the ‘mercantile system’ of political 
economy, wliich looked upon the possession of 
gold as the grand aim ; so th.at it not unnaturally 
came to be a maxim that a nation becomes richer 
in proportion as the money-value of its exports 
exceeds that of its imports ; the exce^- being paid 
in gold, was thought to be just so niuch added to 
the national wealth. Now, the difference between 
the money-value of the exports and imports of a 
state is called the ‘ balance of its trade ; ’ and by 
the adlierents of the mercantile system, this balance 
was said to be ‘in fa\ our ’ of the country or 
‘against' it, according as the exports or the 
imports showed the excess. 

As a practical lesnlt of this theory, every sort of 
device was adopted in order to bring out a favour- 
able balance. Laws were enact^ prohilitmg 
importation of foreign manufactures, or ^posin^ 
high duties upon them, and giving premiums 
other protective encouragements to exportation. 
The ahn of commercial legislation, in short, ■was to 
promote the flow of •tha precious metals to one s own 
co'on^try, and to keep them there. The fallacies oi 
the balance of trade were obidoualy due to a mis- 
taken conception of the nature of wealth, and 
must therefore be traced to the errors of the Mer- 
cantile System (q.v.). 

Connected -with though very different, are 
j more recent discussions regaxdmg the balance of 
trade and the importance attributed to so-called 
‘invisible exports.^ For many years British mer- 
chandise imports have in value greatly exceeded 
the exports. "Will not this tend eventually to the 
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national irapoveriahment, especially as bo large a 
pioportion of the imports is devoted to consamp- 
tion as food and luxuries? The following points 
should be considered : That a great proportion 
of the revenue of this country is drawn from in- 
vestments abi oadj and with these investments we 
can pay largely for our imports ; also that an im- 
portant part of oar business with foreign countries 
consists in a carrying trade, from which we draw 
considerable profits. Among ‘inidsible exports’ 
must also be classed postal and telegiapb profits, 
payments arising fiom consular sei vices, touiists’ 
and immigrants’ spendings, emigrants’ remittances, 
and other miscellaneous chaiges. Indeed, so im- 
portant have these various items become of late 
years that the term ‘ balance of pajments ' is more 
accnrabe than the older 'balance of tiade ' 

Balanosflossiis* a genus of ivorni-like animals 
in the class Entei opneusta or Heinichorda, showing 
interestmg affinities with Vertebiates. The genus 
and others closely i elated to it are represented by 
numeious species, with a wide distribution in 
almost all seas. Most of them are httoral animals 
bun owing in the sand and mud. Several species 
occur around Eiitish coasts. They vaiy from 
1 inch to a foot or more in length, are often 
bnglitly coloured, and have a lepellent odour 



Young Balanoglossns ; showing proboscis, collar, 
giU-sUts, p-nd gastnc region (from Claus ) 

sometimes like that of iodoform. _The body has 
four regions — a pre - oral ‘ proboscis, a ‘ collai 
around and behina the mouth, a lespiratoiy legion 
ivith numerous pairs of dorsal gill-clefts ( hence the 
name Enteropneust, ‘gut-breather’), and a pos- 
terior sightly coiled gastric region end mg in the 
anus. The skiu is ciliated and glandular, and 
the mucus it secretes tends to form sand-tubes. 
Although the proboscis and the collar become 
turgid in activity, the whole animal is very soft 
and bleaks readily. There is great regenerative 
capacity. The permanently open mouth, on the 
ventral surface between the proboscis and the 
collar, has sand forced into it by the burrowing 
movements of the anterior portion of the body, 
and the food consists of the minute organisms and 
nutritive particles in the sand. The development 
is direct in a few species, indirect in most — Le. 
with a larval form known os the Tomaria. 

The affinities between Balanogloasus and "Verte- 
brates are : (1) the gill-clefts ; (2) the dorsal nerve- 
strand (but there is a ventral one as well) j (3) a 
short somewhat ‘ notochord-like ’ rod which grows 
forward fiom the doisal surface of the gut into the 
proboscis; and (4) the development of the Body- 
cavifcy (q.v.) from five pouches of the gut iu a 
manner very suggestive of Amphioxus ( q_ y. ). The 
last point seems also to indicate affinities with 
Echinoderms, to the larvae of wliich the Tornaria 
larva of most species of Enteropnensts presents 
considerable resemblance. There are also indica- 
tions of some distant relationship to Annelids, 
probably restricted to origin from a common stock. 
Nearly related to Balanoglosans are a number of 


genera — e.g. Dolicboglossus, Ptychodeia, Schizo- 
cardinra, and Spengelia. Perhaps allied aie two 
peculiar types, Ce^alodiscus (q.v. ) and Pihabdo- 
pleura. 

See S. F. Hamer, ‘ Hemichordata ’ m Cambridffe 
Natural Hiitory, voL vu. (1904) ; Spengel’s great mono- 
graph in Fauna und Flora des Golfes von Neapel (1893) ; 
Bateson, Quart. Joum Micr. Sci,, vol xxv, (1885); 
"Willey, Zoological Results (Cambridge, 1899). 

Balauophoraceae, a tropical family of dicoty- 
ledons, paiasitic on tree-ioots. A tuberous rhizome 
attached to the host-plant by suckeis sends up 
(sometimes from within itself) a spike or head of 
small imisexual flowers and scaly leaves. 

Ba'lauus. See Acohn-shells. 

Balasinor (Vadasinoe), a tiibutary state of 
Guzerat, Bombay (area, 189_ sq. m. ; pop. in 1921 
40,563); chief town, Balasinoi, 51 miles N. of 
Baroda(pop. 8157). 

Balasor'i a seaport and chief town of a district 
of Orissa, on the Burliabalang Eiver, 15 miles from 
its month; pop (1921)21,362. 

Balata« the inspissated juice of a sapotaceous 
tiee, 3 Iiinu 30 ^s Balata (see Bullet-teek), of 
tiopical Anenca, which is used as a substitute for 
rubber and gntta - percba, being inteimediate in 
quality between the two, and very suitable for 
belting, &c. The latex contains about ef|ual pio- 
portions of resin and of a gum almost identical 
with that of gutta-peicha. 

Balaton* Lake (Ger. Platten-See), the largest 
lake in Hungaiy, 55 miles SW. of Budapest Lymg 
426 feet above sea-level, it is 48 miles long, and 10 
broad, with an area of 246 sq. m. ; maximum depth 
38 feet It is fed by upwards of thii'ty stieams 
[ — the chief of which is the Zala — as well as l)y 
■ numerous springs which rise on its margin. Its 
outlet IS by the Sio, which discharges itself into 
the Sarvitz, a feeder of the Danube. Its clear and 
transparent, slightly brackish waters, assume a 
bluish colour in storms. Pish of various kinds aie 
abundant, including the fogasJi, pike-perch, or 
Sander [Lucio;^erca sandra: 10 to 20 pounds). A 
biological institute was opened at Tihany in 1927. 

Balayan* a seaport of Luz6n, in the Philip- 
pines, at the NW. end of the Gulf of Balayan. 

BalM, Adbiano, geographer and statistician, 
was bom in Venice m 1782, and in 1808 was 
appointed lecturer on Geography at Murano, in 
1811 on Physics at Fenno. A subsequent residence 
in Portu^ led him to publish at Paris in 1822 
a work oi ^eat value on the statistics of Fortu^L 
Balbi lived in Paris till 1832 ; he then returned to 
Italy and settled at Padua, whei'e he died 14th 
March 1848. His Atlas JEthnographdque du Globe 
(Par. 1826) is distinguished by its eirtensive ac- 
cumolation of facts and views, giving an account 
of German researches on the subject, and enteiTDg 
into questions of comparative philology. His best 
known work is the Abr6g6 de, Gio^aphie (1832). 
His SanUi Geografiet were edited by his son, 
Eugenio (6 vole. Tarin, 1841-42). 

Balbi, Gaspaeo, a Venetian merchant of the 
16th century, who is worthy of mention as the first 
traveller who has left an account of India b^ond 
the Ganges. In the pursuit of bis calling, Balbi 
was often led to Aleppo, and from thence, on one 
occasion, he made a visit to India which lasted 
several years. A Latin translation of his Viaagio 
(1690), or account of bis travels, was piiutea at 
Frankfoit in 1594. In his j’onmey he visited Bagh- 
dad, Basr^ Goa, Cochin, and Pegu. He minutely 
records has own observations, but is excessively 
credulous in accepting information at second-hand. 

Balbo* Cesaee, Count, an Italian statesman 
and author, was bom 21st November 1789 at Turin. 
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His father enjoyed the patronage of Napoleon; 
consequently the son served in various cajtacities 
under the empire, and afterAvard-s a*, secretary of the 
Sardinian embassy at London. During the years 
1821-43, he pioduced several works of a politico- 
historical nature. His Spe) anze d Italia ( ‘ Hopes 
of Italy’), published on 1843, gave a vi\-id and 
intelligent picture of the political condition of 
Itdy. It did not aim, however, at Italian unity, 
but rathei suggested a confederacy of independent 
states, under the supremacy of the pope. Balbo s 
adherence to the Roman Catholic Church is strongly 
marked in all his works He took a prominent 
part as a moderate Liberal m the political move- 
ments of 1S47-48 He died 3d June 1853. See 
Lives by Ricutti ( 1856) and Reuchlin (18601. 

Balboa, Vasco NuSez de, a Spanish _con- 
ueror, ivas horn of a noble hut rednced family at 
erez-de-los-Cahalleros in 1475. Aftei rather a 
dissolute youth, he gladly took part in the gr^t 
mercantile espedition westward ho ! of Rodrigo 
de Bastidos. He established himself in San Dom- 
ingo, and began to cultivate tlie soil; Imt foiiiiim 
proving adverse, in order to escape from his credi- 
tors, he had himself smuggled on board a ship, and 
joined the expedition to Darien in 1510, com- 
manded bv Francisco de Enciso. An insnrrection 
which took place obtained for Ballxia the supi erne 
command in the new colony. Confused accounts 
which reached him of a great western ocean im- 
pelled him to set out in quest of it. On the 25th 
of September 1513 lie obtained the firat sight of 
tlie Pacilic Ocean by a European from *a peak 
in Danen ’ The goVernoiship of the tenitones 
conqueied hy Balboa i\a-5 obtained in 1514 bv 
Pediaiias Davila, bv means of his intrigue.s at the 
Spanish comt Balboa won over the Indians by 
his kindness, visited the Peail Wands, and gave 
piomise of further .successes ; hut through Davila’s 
enmity he was accused of a design to rebel, and, in 
violation of all forms of justice, was beheaded at 
Ada in 1517. In Panami (whose monetarj’ unit, 
the gold Balhoa, equals a U.S.A. gold dollar) 
the Quafcercenteuary of Balboa’s discoverj’’ of the 
Pacidc was celebrated, together with the opening 
of the Panama Canal, by a National Exposition 
(1914). 

Balbriggan, a watering-place in Dublin county, 
19 miles N. By E of Dublin, sacked, in 1920 by men 
in uniform. It la a seat of salt, linen, and stock- 
ing manufactui es Its cotton stockings are re- 
markable for fineness of texture and oeauty of 
open work Many w-omeu are employed in em- 
broidering muslin. Pop. (1926 ) 2278. 

Bal'COny (till about 1825 Balco'NY; Ital. hal- 
cdiie), a projecting gallery m front of a uiadow or 
of several wmdow^s, with a balustrade or parapet 
at its outer edge, and supported by consoles, or 
brackets fixed in the wall, or by pillars resting 
on the ground below. The balcony was un- 
known in Greek and Roman architecture, the 
earliest e.xamples of it occurrmg in Italy, to the 
climate of which countiy it is peculiarly adapted. 

Bal'dachln (Ital. baldacchmo), a canopy of 
the form of a tent or umbrella, made of costly 
materials and richly adorned, which is either 
supported on pillars, or fastened to the roof over 
a throne or couch, or over a pulpit, an altar, or 
other sacred object. One of the most celebrated 
is the baldachin in the church of St Peter’s in 
Rome, cast in bronze by Bernini, wliich is supported 
on four large twisted columns. From the davs of 
Constantine, altars were often overshadowed by 
canopies called ciboria, from their resemblance to 
the bowl of a enp ; and the sacrament "was placed 
in a vessel suspended by a cord from the interior of 
fcbia cupola. The proposal to erect a baldacliin in 
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St BamaljO-a Church, Pimlico, ga'. e ri-e to liti;j’a- 
tiom, which ended in a decision 1 15lli Decernoer 
1873) agam-t the legality of such a structure in an 
Anglican church. Baldachin al-o the name 
given to a kind of umbrella of a square form, -up 
ported on four poles, borne over the prie't who 
cairies^ the_ Ho-t. The name, as well a® the 
thing itself, comes from the East, where a bal- 
dachin wa= borne as a 'ymbol of their rank over 
the heads of tlie gi'eat .Such canopie- were 
often sent as jiresents from ea-teni prmca? to 
those in tlie Vest ; as, for example, fioio the Kualif 
Harouu-al-Raschid to Charlemagne, During the 
Crusades, and the con'equent trade witli the East, 
they became well known to the Italian-, and 
baldachin is merely a corrufition of Baaliiak. the 
name hy which Baghdad was then kimv, t. to 
Europe. 

Bald6r; or B.aldue, the hero of one of the 
most heauttful and interesting myths m the Edda, 
was, according to northern mythology, son of Odin 
and Fngga, and the hoshand of Nahna. Having 
dreamed’ evil dreams which threatened his. life, he 
related them to the gods, wheieupon thej held 
a council, and endeavoured to secure his safety, 
Fiigga took an oath from everttliiuL' in nature, 
animate and inanimate alike, that it would not 
harm Balder, but she forgot the luistlettm The 
gods, thinkins Balder safe, in their ninth wuestled 
with liiiii, and cast daits and stones at hiru. The 
malicious Loki alone took no jiaiT in the 
but cluiDgmg luniself into the form of an old. 
ivoman. fonhd. out from Frigga that the rea-rm 
for Baldei 5 imTilneiahiluy whs that eve.n thing 
but the little rni-tleToe had -woin not to harm him 
Lola went in haste to fetch a hough, and re- 
paued with it to the assembly of the gods, where 
lie placed it in the hands of the blind HoJer, 
the god of ivar, and directed his aim against Bidder, 
who' fell pierced to the heart. The sorrow of the 
gods was unutterable. Hermoder ( the ninihle j at 
once started on his journey to ask Hel, the goddess 
of Hades or the grave, to release Balder. She at 
once consented, on condition that all thing-a should 
weep for Balder All things wept, save the witch 
or giantess Thock i therten-daughter of Loki;, and 
so Balder must remain in the kingdom of Hel 
until the end of the world, At_ liL funeral^ the 
pyre was placed on board his ship in presence uf tue 
trost-giants. 

Balder is the best and ivisest of the .Esir His 
death is the great turning-point of the drama as it 
proves the mortal nature or the gods. The powers 
of evil could not prevail as long as he lived, but 
his death is the doom of all the lEsir. Loki and 
his brood of wicked monsters are at first subdued, 
hut at last they burst their bonds, ^ and the great 
catastrophe of Hagnarok ensues. Alter long ivmter 
and war betw'een the gods and the collected frost- 
giants, the forces of cold, fire, and darkness, in 
which both adversaries perish, comes the complete 
renovation of the world, in which the chief or the 
-■Esir are hallowed and pnrified, and Balder returns 
from the nnder-world to inaugoraie a reign of 
happiness and peace. It is probable that in the 
story of Balder there is an admixture of physical 
and' moral allegory. Originally a nature-mvth, it 
underwent a transformation through the addition 
of ethical conceptions, but the same early form 
continued to express the later religions ideas 

tSee Scjvndhtaviait Mythologx ana boots there 
' named; Grimm’s Deutsche Mifthologic; Frazer’s ffofrfeii 
Boufjk; and Sydney Dobell’s poem, Bald^ the Beautijul. 

Baldmoney is a popular name for seveial 
kinds of Gentian (q.v.), also for an umbelliferous 
plant {Meum athavianticiim) used as a carminative 
medicine. 
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Baldness (Gr. cUOpekm, ‘fox-mange’). See 
Hair. Congenital baldness (complete absence of 
hair at birth) is sometimes met ■wnth ; but in most 
cases is only temporary, and gives place in. a few 
ears to a natural CTO'^h of hair. Occasionally, 
owever, it persists tlirough life. 

Senile baldness (caMtiea) is one of the most 
familiar signs of old age. It commences in a small 
area at the croivn, where the natural hair is first 
replaced by down before the skin becomes smooth 
and shining. From this area the process extends 
in all directions. It is more common in men than 
women. A precisely similar condition occurs not 
unfreqnently at an eorher age (presenile baldness). 
It is generally dne to hereditary tendency : but is 
favoured by keeping the head closeljy " covered, 
especially with a tight-fitting cap or hat. The 
best authorities agree that tliis foim of baldness 
is incurable. 

There is a condition, however, which in its later 
stages much leseiubles the last, hut is moie amen- 
able to tieatment Here the loss of hair begins 
simultaneously at the ciown, and near the margin 
of the hair on the forehead. Its chief chai'acter- 
istic, Iiowever, is that it is preceded for some years | 
by extreme scurfiness of the scalp. During this 
stage the process can be checked — sometimes, in- 
deed, even after loss of hair has begun. The most 
successful treatment consists in thoiough rubbing 
of the scalp with an ointment containing 10 per 
cent, of precipitated snlphur, or with Lassax’s paste 
containing 10 grains or salicylic acid to an ounce 
of vaseline, at first nightly, then, as the acuif 
diminishes, at gradually longer intervals. 

Gieat loss of hair frequently follows seveie ill- 
nesses or other canses which produce general 
debility. As health returns, the hair usually 
returns mth it; its growth may be promoted by 
the use of lotions containing cantliarides, ammonia, 
or some other stimulatrng agent. Baths containing 
common salt, and brisk ruhbmg, aie also useful. 

Baldness in patches {alopecia areata) attacks 
chiefly children and young persons, frequently 
those of debilitated constitutions. The only 
change at first perceptible is that the hair falls 
out m one or more ^aces, leaving smooth bare 
patches. These may gradually extend, and with 
the progress of the disease the affected hIciti he- 
comea somewhat thinned. It is liable to be mis- 
taken for Eingworiu (q.v ). A.lopecia areata has 
been attiibuted to the action of a parasite ; but it 
is more probably due to some obscure nervous in- 
fluence. Mild cases almost alw'ays recover; and 
even in the worst forms complete restoration of the 
hair may take place, sometimes after many years 
of baldness The treatment consists in stimula- 
tion of the akin, blistering, salt baths, the use of 
electiicity, &c. In aU foms, attention must he 
paid to the general as Avell as the local treatment. 
A libeial diet and the use of iron and other tonics 
aie frequently of the greatest service. 

Baltic is a belt oi sasli worn partly as a 
military and partly as a heialdic symbol. It goes 
round the Avaist as a giidle, or passes ovei the left 
shoulder, and is brought down obliquely under the 
right arm, or is suspended from the right shoulder 
in such a Avay as to snstain a swoid. Many of the 
effigies of knights show the baldric, moie frequently 
as a belt than a shoulder- sash. 

Bstldmigy Hans, called also Hans Griin, a 
German painter and wood-engraver, contemporary 
witli Durer, to whom, in exmession, colouring, and 
finish, he waa little inferior. He was bom at Gmiind, 
in Swabia, about 1488, and died at Strasburg in 
15^. His luasterpieoe, a painting of the Cnici- 
fixion, is in Freiburg CathedraL He also Avorked 
in stained glass. See book by Schmitz ( 1922). 

Baldwin king of Jerusalem, 1100-18, was 


bom in 1058. He Avaa the youngest brother of 
Godfrey (q. v.) of Bouillon, Aiith Avhom he took 
part in the first Crusade; but having quarrelled 
Avith Tancred, he retired to Edessa, of which be Avas 
soon after elected prince. After the death of his 
brother Godfrey, in 1100, he became Protector of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and Baron of Jerusalem, and 
immediately assumed the regal title, which his 
brother had refused. He conquered Cmsai’ea, 
Ashdod, and Tripolis, and, -with the assistance of a 
Genoese fleet, made himself master also of Acie, 
and suLseq^uently of Sidon, but failed to reduce 
Ascaion. He died m 1118. — Balden II., cousin 
and successor of Baldwin L, reigned 1118-31. 
During liis leign Tyre Avas taken, and the oidei 
of the Templais Avas instituted. He died in 1131, 
having lesi^ed the crown in favour of his son- 
in-laAv, Foui^es of Anjou, Avho reigned till 1134. 
— ^Baldwin III., king of Jerasalem, 1143-62, the 
son and successor of Foulques of Anjou, Avas bom 
in 1129. He was regarded as a moclel of knight- 
hood, and his authority and influence were great. 
He died in 1162, and Aiath his death the Clunatian 
power in the East began to deeHne. He was suc- 
ceeded in the government by his brother Amalric, 
who died in 1173.— BALDWIN IV., the son and 
successoi of Amahic, sumamed the Leper, reigned 
till 1184, when he caused BALDWIN V., a child 
of six years old, the son of his sister SyhiQa, to be 
croAvned. The child died in 1186. 

Baldwin !•, the first Latin emperor of Con- 
stantinople, was horn at Valenciennes in 1171 A.D., 
and succeeded his parents as Count of Hainault and 
Flanders in 1195. In 1200 he joined the fourth 
Gmsade, and assisted in the recapture of Constan- 
tinople for the Emperor Isaac if. As the latter 
failed in 1^ payments, the Crusaders turned their 
arms against him, and sacked the toAvn. Alexis 
haAing been murdered in a rising of the citizens, 
BaldAvin was chosen emperor, and crowned in 1204. 
The Greeks, mvoking the aid of the Bulgarians, 
rose and took Adiianople. BaldAvin laid siege to 
the toAvu; hut, defeated and taken prisoner by the 
Bulgarian king, he died about a year after ( 1206 ) 
in captivity. 

Baldwin II. (1217-73), nepheiv of BaldAvin I., 
succeeded to the throne as a boy in 1228, but Avaa 
never able to hold his OAvn with Gieeks and Bolga- 
rians. His capital Avas taken in 1261 by the Gieeks, 
He fled to Italy, and with him fell the Latin em- 
pire of Constantinople. See Byzantine Empire. 

Baldwin, Robert (1804^58), horn in Toronto, 
was callsd to the bar, held office under Sii Edward 
Head, in 1840 became Solicitor-geneiul for Upper 
Canada, m 1842-43 was Premier, and in 1848-61 
was Attorney -general foi Upper Canada. As 
founder of the ‘ Keform^ party, ae is reckoned one 
of the ‘ makers of Canada.’ See hook by Ross (1906) 

Baldwin, Stagey, bom in 1867, and educated 
at HonoAv and Tiinity College, Cambridge, turned 
in 1008 from a successful career in business to 
parliament. In 1917 he was appointed Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, in 1921 President of the 
Boam of Trade. In 1922 he had a main hand in 
1 Coalition, and became Chancellor of 

the Exchequer. On Mr LaAv’s resignation in May 
1923 he became Prime Minister. In December he 
appealed to the country for a mandate to introduce 
Protection, but Avas defeated. As Unionist leader 
he headed the opposition during the Labour admini- 
stration. His second term of office (November 
1924— June 1929) was disturbed by the coal dispute 
of 1926 and other perplexities. Parliament gave 
attention to the consolidation of Taw. 
It dealt also vrith safeguarding, pensions, unemploy- 
ment insnranoe, the power of trade unions, and equal 
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and returning to Scotland, entered on that infamous 
career in which he ‘ser^'ed with all partres, deserted 
all, and yet profited by all.’ When Morton was 
made regent, Balfour received a comuiresion to 
make a general digest of the laAV. It is doubtful, 
however, how far the Practiclzs of Scots Law that 
hears his name is really hrs ; for, not feeling him- 
self safe m Scotland, he left it for France, wdiei e he 
remorned seven years ( 1573-80 ). He died in 1583 
Balfour, John, of Kinloch, or of Burley in 
Scott’s Old Mortality^ was one of the chief actors in 
the assassination of Archbishop Sharp in 1679, for 
which hrs estate was forfeited, and a price set on 
his head. He fought at Druraclog and Bothwell 
Bridge, and is said afterwards to have escaped to 
Holland By one account he died on a hoiiiewaid 
voyage to Scotland ; by another he never left the 
countiy, but settled in Eosneath. Balfour of Kin- 
loch IS not to be confused rvitli Balfour of Burleigh 
Contemporary "with him were the second Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, pi ivy councillor in 1641, and 
the thud, who succeeded in 1663 (see below). 


Balfom*, John Hutton (1808-84), born in 
Edinbuigh, studied medicine at the university 
there, and after being for four yeais piofessor of 
Botany at Glasgow’, lield the botany chair at Edin- 
burgh University from 1845 He w'^rote manuals 
of botany — His son SiR Isaac Bayley Balfour 
(1853-19^) was professor of Botany at Glasgow, 
Oxford, and (1888-1921 ) Edinburgh. 

Balfourla, a Zionist settlement ( 1922 ), 6 miles 
S. of Nazareth. 

Balfour of Burlelgb, Alexander Huoh 
Bruce, sixth Baron, was boni 13th January 1849, 
from Eton passed to Oriel College, Oxford, and 
in 1869 had the peerage restored to him, which 
had Ireen in abeyance since the ’15. In 1889-92 
he was parliamentary secretary to the Board of 
Trade, and in 1895-1903 be w’aa Secretary for 
Scotland, letiiing as a Free Trader. Chairman of 
many important commissions, including those on 
food-suppfr in time of war, and on closer relations 
between Canada and the West Indies, he was a 
strenuous opponent of the diaeatahlishment of the 
Church of Scotland. He died 6th July 1921. 

Balfrusll. See BaRFrUsh 

Bali, or Little Java, one of the Sunda 
Islands,, lying east of Java, ahont 75 miles long by 
60 broad. Its area is 2300 sq.m. ; pop. 1,000,000. 
A chain of mountains crosses the ishind from east 
to west, rising in the volcanic peak of Gunrins'- 
agung to 12,379 feet. Agriculture is the chief 
ei^loymeiit of the people. They grow rice, indigo, 
coton, fnuts, rn^e, and edible roots, and possess 
buffaloes and taUle. Fish are plentiful. Coffee is 
now export^ in considerable quantity from Bule- 
leng. the tradmg capit^. 'fhe Baliuese are a 
speak a language related to 
Javanese. They excel as sculptors, and in work- 
mg gold, silver, and iron. Their religion is Brah- 
mamsni of an ancient type, and they jtill keen no 
‘^“a.ppearef from H&i^ 
Under the Dnteh, the island is partly governed by 
nativemlers. F or ritual seeFo^itore, xxxiv. 3 (1923). 

^ trading tow^n of Asia Minor, 100 
141 ^ fertile district. Pop. 25,000, 

Pupan, a port of south-east Boraeo, 
the centre of the petroleum mduatry. 

Balliol, an Anglo-Norman familv 
brat played a part in Scottish history. Its founder 
Gmdo or Cny, held Bailleul, Hai court, and other 
11 and from Rufus, whose father 

lie had foUowed to England, received broad posaes- 
mons m Durham and Northumberland. Bmnard 
hrs son, built the fortrass of Barnard Castle; 
Aw great-grandson, Jolm, founded Balliol Colle<^6 
Oxfonl (by way of penance), died in 1269, and was 


survived till 1290 by hrs widow, Devorguila, the 
daughter and co-heiiess of Alan, Loid of Calloway, 
and the great-great-gi’anddaughter of David I — . 
Their son, JOHN DE Baliol, hoin m 1240, succeeded 
in her right to the lordship of Gallow’ay, as well 
B3 to hrs father’s vast possessions m England and 
Normandy. On the death of the Maid of Noiw’ay 
in 1290, he became a competitor for the ci owm of 
Scotland, and his claim was pronounced superior 
to that of the other principal competitor, Robert 
Bnice, Lord of Annandale. The ariritei was 
Edward I. of England, who found this a fit oppor- 
tunity for asserting his claim as lord-par amormt of 
Scotland That claim was acknowledged by the 
Scottish Estates m submitting the contest to his 
decision ; and, consistently with this igiioiiimioirs 
submission, Baliol, before and after Iris coionation 
at Scone (1292), swoie fealty to Edwaid as his 
feudal superior. He was soon made to feel that 
his sovereignty w’as merely nominal, and, abject as 
he had shown himself, the indignities wliicli he 
experienced at length i oused him to an assei-tion of 
has rights as king. In 1295 he took upon him, by 
the advice of his nobles, to conclude an alliance 
with Fiance, then at W’ar with England. This act 
of revolt was followed by speedy chastisement. 
Edwaid invaded Scotland with a large force ; 
defeated the Scottish troops ; took Baliol prisoner, 
and compelled him formally to sunender his 
ciovTi, Jii^ 7, 1296. Baliol was confineil foi three 
years at Hei'tfoid and in the Tower, enjoying, 
iiowevei, a limited freedom and something of roval 
state In 1302 he was peimitted to letire to liia 
estates in Normandy, where he died m 1315, the year 
after Bannockburn. The estimate by liia subjects 
of this poor-spii-ited prince was significantly indi- 
cated by the nickname of ‘Toom Tabard,’ or Empty 
Jacket. — Edward, his son, m 1332 made liiiiiself 
momentarily conspicuous in history by his daiing 
and snccessful invasion of Scotland, Accompanied 
by the ‘disinherited barons,’ who were bent on 
recovering their forfeited Scottish estates, he landed 
with 3400 foUowera at Kingbom in Fife; defeated 
the Earl of Fife ; pushed boldly into the country ; 
and at Dupphn Moor m Perthshire, on the night 
of 12th August, Burpiised and routed 30,000 men 
under the new regent Mar, who himself was slam, 
with 13,0(K) besides. On 24th Septeiuhei, seven 
weeks from the date of his landing, he w’os croivuied 
king of Scotland at Scone. He had not enjoyed 
the kingly dignity foi full three months, when he 
was surprised in his camp at Annan by Aiclubald 
Douglas, and nearly lost his life as well as the 
crown he had so recently assumed. His subsequent 
career is the veiy reverse of what might have been 
anticipated from so adventurous a heginnmg, being 
marked only by weakness, servility, and misfoi-tune. 
He died near Doncaster in 1367, and vuth Inm 
ended the house of Baliol. 

Ballsta. See Ballista. 

Balis'tes, or File -PISH, a genua of bony 
fish es of the order Plectognathi of Cuvier ; the 
t^e of a large family, BSistidse, the species of 
which are almost all inhabitants of tropical and 
subtropical seas, frequenting rocky coasts and 
coral -1 eefs. ^ One species has been occasionally 
found on British coasts. Their colouis are gener- 
^y brilliant. _ The skeleton, as in the other 
Hectognathi, is in pai-t gristly or cartilagmous, and 
the external covermg of the body often leaembles 
that of the Ganoid (q.v.) fishes, consisting, in some 
of the genera, of bony plates, disposed in regular 
rows, and not overlapping ; in otheis, of verj’ small 
rough scales, with stiff bristles, as densely crowded 
as the pile of velvet. The snout protrudes slightly, 
and the teeth ore few, hut well developed. But tfie 
most interesting thing m connection with tliese 
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fishes, is the provision for fixing tlie first dorsal 
spine in. an eiect position, or loweiing it at 
the Avill of the animal. The spine is articulated 
hy nng and bolt to a broad bony plate in con- 
nection with the backbone. ‘When the spine is 
raised, a depression at the back part of its base 
receives a corresponding projection fi’oin the con- 
tiguous base of the second lay, which fixes it 
like the hammer of a gun-lock at full cock, and 
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it cannot be let down until the small spine has 
been depressed, as by pulling the trigger ; itis then 
leceived into a groove on the supporting plate, and 
offers no impemment to the progress of the fish 
throngh the watei. This trigger-Iike fixing of the 
^ine takes place also in the dead fish ; and when a 
Baliate.s is removed from the bottle for examina- 
tion, it is generally necessarj' to release the spine 
by pressing on the small trigger -ray ’ The fish la 
called at Rome pesce. halestra, in reference to the 
resemblance between the princijile of the above 
mechanism and that of the Roman dait-throwing 
engine, hallista. The first spine is ronghened wnth 
enamel projections, whence the name File- fish. 
The flesh is unwholesome. 

SaUze. See Belize. 

Balkan Peninsula is a usual name for the 
peninsula in South-eastem Europe running south- 
wards between the Adriatic and the Algean. The 
most convenient northern boundary is the Save and 
the Lower Danube : though historically and politi- 
cally Rumania and the more northerly parts of 
Yugoslavia are closely associated with the regions 
south of that boundai^'^ Greece is a peninsula upon 
a peninsula, and has not always been accounted 
one of the Balkan States. In a general way the 
Balkan Peninsula and Balkan States cover the 
aiea of Turkey in Europe and the non-Tuikish 
states which were in modem times under Turkish 
suzerainty, with the exception of Rumania. By 
its physical relief and general slope, the penin- 
sula may be said to turn its back upon Emope. 
Its greatest elevations are found in the west and 
north-west, and its waters, flo'wing north, east, and 
south, finally empty into the Black Sea oi into the 
.dSgean. The mountain chains and mosses of the 
peninsula in no place form a legulai system ; they 
aie notable for their gieat variety of shape and 
lichnesB of contour. The Balkans proper (ancient 
Hcemus) foimed the boundary between Bnlgaiia 
and Eastein Roumelia. They are highest in the 
west, where the mean height is 6500 feet. Tlie 
ridge is crossed Iw some 30 passes, of which the 
Sliipk^ between Kazanlik and Tmovo, 4200 feet 
high, is the most noted in history — especially as 
the scene of severe fighting in the Bns&o-Turkish 
war of 1877-78. The mountain-cliahis in the west 
of the peninsula have a trend parallel to the shores 
of the Adriatic and Ionian seas, whilst in the east, 
the chief ranges diverge fiom a nucleus near Sofia. 
The small though well-defined chain of the Rhodope 


(Despoto-Dagh ) has a mean elevation of 5500 feet, 
and forms the watei -pai ting betrreeii the Maritza 
Valley on the north and the other iEgean iiveis on 
the south. Mu&s-alla (9593 feet), at the north 
end of this lange, is the culminating point; the 
highest peak of the southern portion, of the peiiin- 
sula Ls Mount Olympus (9574 feet), north-east of 
the plain of Thassaly. There are .several other 
ranges — theDinarie AVs in the north -■\\es>t, Pindns, 
between Albania and Thessaly ; and peaks 5000 to 
9000 feet high occur m nearly every part of the 
peninsula. 

The first place in the hydrographic systems of the 
peninsula must of course lie given to the Danube. 
The Sea of Maimora receives only a few mountain - 
torrents, but the drainage area of the .£gean is the 
most iniiioitant Balkan system. The chief liveis 
— ^the Alaritza (Hebios), the Meata (Nestos, Kaia 
iSn), the Struma (Sti'ynion, KaraSu), the Vardar — 
flow from the southern slopes of the Balkans and 
the crystalline masses of the Bhodoue system. 
Lake Scutan, Lake Ochiida, and Lake Presba (tlie 
lost 2800 feet above sea-level) are those of greatest 
size in the peninsula. 

Ethnography , — The gi'eat highway of western 
emigration, the Balkan Peninsula .still retains a 
great diveisifcy of peoples. The oldest mhabitants 
of the peninsula— the Illynans — have their lepre- 
sentatives in the modem Albanians (Skipetar) , the 
Greeks are there, and have kept theii- language ; 
the Dacians, who adopted the floiuan tonmie, are 
the Romans or Rumanians of today The Sla- 
vonic peoples are, of comse, a laige and important 
.section of the population. Of the Tm auiau settlei s, 
the Biilgars have become a tlioiouglily .Slavomsed 
people ; and the Ottoman Tuiks, who first gained 
a footing in 1355, conquered nearly tlie whole of 
the peninsula before the close of the centuiy, 
reduced Greece to subjection between 1455 and 
1473, and remained mastei's to the 10th century'. 

According to Keclos, the peninsnla and its 
islands may be divided into four ethnological 
zones: (1) Crete and the islands of the Aichi- 
pelago, the eeaboaid of the jEgean, the eastern 
slope of Pindus and of Olympus, are peopled 
by (Greeks ; (2) the space comprised between the 
Adriatic and Pindus is the county of the .-Vlba- 
nians (Skipetav); (3) on the NAY the region of 
the Illyrian Alps is occupied by Soutliern Slavs, 
known under tlie names of Serbs, Croats, Bos- 
nians, Herzegovinians, and Chernagorans (Alon- 
tenegrins) ; and (4) the two slopes ot the Balkans 
proper, the Despoto-Dagh, and the plains belong to 
the Bulgarians. The Tnrlvs were scattered here 
and there in more or less con sidei able groups, 
chiefly round the cities and strongholds; hut the 
only extensive tract of country of which they weij 
and are, ethnologically apeakmg, the possessors is 
the eastern angle of the peninsula. As to the 
relative numbers of these varied elements, there 
is considerable diversity of statement — each stock 
trying to prove its ethnical predominance in de- 
batame ground. The exchange of populations 
agreed to between Turk^ and Greece in 1923, 
though it did not fteply I'O Gfreeks in Constantinople 
or Turks in "West Thraxje, considei ably lessened the 
confusion But the ethnological map set beside 
the political reminds us that Alliania was a ueyv- 
comer among the nations and that Bulgaria uas 
on the losing side. The Kutzovlachsaietro lemojte 
and scattered to hope for union with Rumania. 
And Macedonia is still a cb equerhoard 

The home of so many diverse peoples, the penin- 
sula haa long been a hotbed of warring inteiests, in- 
tertribal jealousy and intrigue, political tyranny and 
diatnibance, and mutual maltreatment. The Turk’s 
band may summarily be said to have been against 
eveiy man’s hand, and every other against the Turk. 
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Greelcs and Bulgarians intrigued each against the 
other with Russia and elsewhere, and look on the 
inheritance of the peninsula as exclusively theirs 
by right. Bulgarian and Serb, though cheiishing 
the Slavonic name, met in the bloody canipai^a 
of 1885-86, 1913, 1915-18. Macedonia in especial 
is demanded alike by Greek, Bulgar, and Serb. 
And the case is further complicated by the hostile 
faiths — Latin Christianity, Gieek Church both 
Orthodox and United, and Mohainmedanism. 
Hence it is easy to infer the last degiee of un- 
stable equilibnuni in the political sphere, and to 
understand why the peninsula is a perpetual focus 
of the insoluble ‘Eastern Question,’ and a cause 
of disquietude to all the powers of Europe. Russia 
has warred with Turkey ; Austna and Russia have 
had diametrically opposed interests as legaids the 
Loivei Danube, and in the Dual Monaicbj' Hun- 
garian and Slav took opposite sides as to the 
Southern Slavs ; Piance, Biitain, and Geimau}’^ 
have Ijy no means always been able to see eye to 
eye at the Poite ; Italy has her own special inteiests 
beyond the Adiiatic; and the Turkish constitution 
of 1909 did not succeed in conciliating the Al- 
banians, or allaying the secular iivahy between 
Gieeks and Bulgarians in Macedonia. 

Gieece obtained her independence in 1836, as also 
did Serbia m 1830-67. Wnllachia and Moldavia 
(fiom 1850 as Rumania) were made tiibutaiy 
principalities 1856. Rumania and Serbia obtained 
their complete independence by the Berlin Treaty of 
1878, whicli also handed over to Anatna-Hungaiy 
the administi ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and established the principalities of Montenegro 
and Bulgaria, and the self-goveming province of 
Eastern Roumeha. Rumania became a kingdom 
in 1881, Serbia in 1882, Montenegi-o in 1910. In 
1885 Roumeha declared foi union with Bulgaria, 
which in 1908, at the time of the revolution in 
Turkey, declared its independence and took rank 
as a kingdom. In 1908 also Austiia formally an- 
nexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, assigning them 
a constitution. Momentarily suspending then 
mutual animosities, the Gieeks, Southern Slavs, 
and Bulgam made war upon Turkey in 1912, and 
might have driven her out of Europe had not each 
aimed at gaining more than their share of the 
spoils. The net leault of the war and the second 
war (1013) that grew out of it was that Albania 
was made independent ; Greece, Serbia, and Monte- 
negro doubled ; Bulgaria considerably increased at 
Turkey’s expense, and Rumania at Bulgaria’s. 
After the great Enropean war, Seibia, Montenegro, 
and bhe Soiithern Slav regions of the dual monarchy 
were u uited os Yugoslavia, Bulgaria curtailed, Tui key 
aR hut eliminate, and Greece greatly extended. 
The campaigns of 1921 and 1922 gained back for 
the Tuiks pait of what they had lost 

See T OREST, Gbeeos, BoiiOaBIA, Sebbia, &o,, and 
books there cited ; Eastern Question ; Slavs ; books 
on the Balkan countries by Lavelaye (18OT), Miller (1896 
and 1899), Wjon (1904), Fraser (1906), Herbert (1906), 
Booth (1906), Villan (1906), Miss Dniham Q0O6), 
Crawford (1915), and Seton-Watson (1917); andBrailB- 
ford’s 3facedoma (1906). 

Balkb, a district of Afghan Turkestan, cor- 
responds to ancient Bactria It is honnded on the 
If . Dy the river Oxus, on the E. by Badakbshan, 
on the S by the Hindu-Kush, and. on the 'W. by 
the desert. Ofisebs of the Brindu-Eush traverae 
it in a NW. diiection, and slope down to the 
low steppes of Bokhara. Its situation was once 
important dniing the overland commerce be- 
tween India and Eastern Europe before the sea- 
Toute by the Cape of Good Hope was followed. 
Tim soil has the general characteristicB of a desert 
land ; only a few parts are made fertile by artificial 


irrigation ; and such are the vicissitudes of climate, 
that w'liere wapes and apricots iipen in summer, 
and the mulbeny-tree peimits the cultivation of 
silk, in ■winter the frost is intensej and the snoAv 
lies deep on the ground. The natives are Uzbegs 
(q.v.), whose character difFera in different districts. 

Balkh, long the chief town, situated in a district 
intersected by canals and ditches, by means of 
which the waters of the Balkh-ab, or Dehfls, are 
dissipated and prevented from flowing toAvards the 
Amu-Daria, only 45 miles distant. It is surrounded 
by a mud wall ; but though bearing the imposing 
title of ‘mother of cities,’ it has not m recent times 
had any of the gi-andeur of ancient Bactra (see 
B.actbia), near the site of Avhich it is built Ifc 
Avas twice destroyed by Genghis Khan and Tinmi. 
A teriible outbreak of clioleia in 1877 caused the 
capital of Afghan Tuikestan to be transfened to 
Mazar-i-Sharif, south-east of Balkh ; since which 
Balkh has fallen into decay. West of Ballch are 
the petty Uzheg khanates of Maimana, Andkhui, 
Akcha, and Shibaighan ; east of Balkh are the 
towns and khanates of Kunduz and Khulm (Tash- 
kurghan) These Uzbeg khanates, inhabited by 
Tajiks, Uzbegs, Peisians, and Tiiikomana, are in 
the basin of the Amu-Daria, and Avith the excep- 
tion of Maimana, Avhich forma a small province, 
constitute the province of Afghan Turkestan (see 
map of Afghanistan ). In a Avider sense the tei ni 
inelndes the neighbouring provinces Badakbshan 
and Maimana. 

Balkhash' (Kiighiz Ttngis, Chinese Sihm), 
a gieat inland lake in the east of the Cossack 
Republic, between 44“ and 47“ N. lat., and 73“ 
and 79° E. long. Lying 780 feet above sea-level, 
it extends 323 miles WSW. ; its breadth at 
the west end is _50 miles, at the east fi-oni 9 to 4 
miles; the area is 8400 sq. m. The water is clear, 
but intensely salt. Its pnncipal feeder is the nver 
Hi. It has no outlet. The northern edge is well 
defined; but the southern shores of the lake are 
lahyimths of islands, peninsulas, low sandhUls, 
and strips of shallow Avater, with enormously tall 
reeds, m Avliich wild swine .shelter. The lake once 
extended ovei the arid plain to the south ( see Asia ) ; 
and fiom 1890 to 1910 its Avateis weie lising. 

Bally John, a priest Avho was one of the leadei-s 
in the rebellion of Wat Tyler (q.v.), and Avas in 
several respects a precursor of Wycliffe (q.v.), 
having been repeatedly in trouble for heresy from 
1366. He Avas hanged, diaAvu, and quartered in 
1381. See Richakd II. 

Ball, Sib Robert Stawell, LL.D., E.RS. 
(1840-1913), from 1892 LoAvndean professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, was horn in Dublin, 
and studied at Trinity College. He was appointed 
Lord Rosae’s astronomer at PaiEonstoAvn m 1865 ; 
professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics at 
the Royal Insli College of Science in 1873; and 
in 1874 professor of Astronoi^ at Dublin, and 
astronomer royal for Deland. He published Avorks 
on meel^ics and astronon^, of which the heat 
known is Thz Story of the Heavens, besides many 
I magarine articles, and vvas Avell known as a lecturer. 
See his Reminiscences and Letters (1915). 

BsB* Games Avith halls were among the most 
fevonrite gymnastic exercises of the ancients. 
They were played almost daily by all, young and 
old alike ; by the highest s'batesman equally AVith 
the lowest of the people. The Greeks prized 
the game as a means of ggving grace and elaa- 
ticrty to the figure ; and in their gymnasia, as 
m the Roman baths, there was a special coitf- 
partmmt for hall-playing, where certain rules and 
giadarions of the exercise were to he observed 
^ state of health of the player. 
The halls were of ■very ArairioTiB ViTidH ; they were 
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generally of leather, and filled with air; others 
were stuffed with feathers. Ornamented halls, com- 
posed of twelve differently colonred segments ( such 
probably as are to be seen in modem toy-shops), 
are mentioned in Plato’s Phcsdo. There was 
great variety in the kinds of game, each having 
a name. In one, the ball was thrown up, and the 
players strove who would catch it afl it fell; 
another was the same as our football ; in a thud, 
a number of persons thievN’ it at one another, either 
with a new to hit, or for the ball to be caught and 
retmned , in a fourth, the hall was kept lebound- 
ing between the earth and the pahn of the player’s 
hand as often as possible B^l-playing seems to 
have been of equal antiquitpfr in the west of Europe, 
and to have come down unmterruptedly to modem 
times In the 16th century it was in great favour 
in the courts of prmces, especially in Italy and 
France. Towards the end of the 18th century it 
went out of fashion in the higher circles of conti- 
nental society, though it is still practised by the 

S le in Italy and Spain, nownere with 'more 
usiasm than among the Basques at the base 
of the Pyrenees. Forms of it, more or less 
practised, and all of them SMarately noticed, are 
Base-ball, Cricket, Croquet, Fives, Football, Golf, 
Lacrosse, Tennis, Polo, &c. 

Ball. See Bullet, Cartbid&e, Shot. 
Ballabgarll, a town of India, the capital of a 
native state of the same name, in the Pun] ah, 
whicli was annexed at the Mutiny and made a 
tahsil of Delhi district. It contains a palace and 
several temples, and has a trade in food-grains. 
Pop. 4000. ® 

Ballactlll'lisll) a village of Argyllshire, on the 
south ahoie of salt-water Loch Leven, 10 miles S. of 
Foi t- William. Its calebratecl qnai nes, opened about 
1760, still yield excellent blue roofing-slate, but are 
less actively worked than formerly. Glencoe (q v.) 
is close by ; and 8 miles ENE. is Elnlochleven. 
See Leven ( Loch ). Pop of the village, about 1000. 

Bfl.lla.d. The word ballad is derived through 
the medium of French fiom the late Lato 
hallare, ‘to dance,’ and thus meant originally a 
song sung to the rhythmic movement of a dancing 
chorus — a dramatic poem sung or acted in the 
dance, of which a kind of sunuval is seen in the 
ring-songs of children’s gamra at the present day. 
Now the name is sometimes applied to a simple 
song, usually of a romantic or sentimental nature, 
in two or more verses, each sung to the same 
melody — a form the permanent popnlarify of which 
is proved by the _ crowded audiences at modem 
‘ Ballad Concerts ’ in London and elsewhere. Such 
a ballad, as diatingnished from a song, has some- 
t^g of the narrative or dramatic ; and, however 
difficult it may he to bring to an exact definition 
examples on the border-line between the two, +.liia 
distinction is not obsolete even in the musical 
world, in spite of modem looseness of phrase. But 
in literature the name ballad means more particu- 
larly a simple, apiiited, narrative poem m short 
stanzas of two or four lines ( without counting the 
burden or refrain), in which a story is told in 
straightforwa,rd_ verse, often with great elaborate- 
ness md detail in incident, but always with graphic 
simplicity and force. The expression is mamed 
by_ an_ aaiiless naivetd and unconsciousness of art 
— it aims to he merely the perfect and living im- 
press of the reality which it represents. Of all 
narrative and lyrical forms it is the simplest and 
most direct in its effect, in its power of represent- 
ing_ to the imagination with vividness and truth 
incidents or natural emotions which it attempts to 
portray. It deals with the elemental human emo- 
tions, and its success as a litemry form depends 
upon the potency with which these are sympa- 


thetically revived within the imagination of the 
hearer or the reader. It is obvious that such a 
fomi of literary expression is best fitted to a simple 
and unlettered age, and it is equally obrious that 
m an age of gi eater refinement and' complexity in 
the conditions of social and mtellectum life, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for an artist so 
to divest himself of the effects of hia enrironment 
as to reproduce it without affectation and unreality. 
And this is exactly what we find when we turn to 
contrast onr traditional ballad poetiy ivith the pro- 
ductions of the modem imitative school. Fine 
poetry though much of its work may be, we feel 
instinctively that it lacks the spontaneity and 
genuineness of the antique, the true simplicity 
bom of the absence of self-consciousness — out of 
the singer’s capacity for forgettmg liimself in Ins 
song. _We can no more lecover the naivete of the 
early amgers than the grown man can recover the 
simplicity of the child. But from singers who are 
wise_ enough to foBow the analogy of nature m her 
continual advancement to new varieties from ante- 
cedent typ^, we may look for work which, while 
pieserving the traditions of preceding times, will 
yet represent genuinely the spirit of its own, and 
save to us all the gains of culture and refinement 
wMch the generations have brought us, ■with some- 
thing of the earnestness and reality of former 
days. Coleridge’s £,ime of the Ancient Alanner, 
Tennyson’s Pevenge, Brow'uiag’s Herc6 Piel. and 
Rossetti’s Kiiufs Tragedi), preserve the best tradi- 
tions of the ballad, wliile they are as genuine 
poems of theii own age as In Memoriam or the 
Ode to a Nightingale. 

Oui tiaditional ballads, tben, stand bv theni'>elvea, 
and bear upon their face the be^st evidence of their 
age. Their makers were not autbois by profession, 
and it is natural that their names should be for- 

f otten. Of course, baUada may have been >vritten 
y men of any class, especially at a time when 
all audiences were uiilettered and alike in taste, 
and the possession of literary culture was not the 
separatii^ hue that it is at present. For example, 
the Spanish romances, w'hich are indeed not a 
little exceptional, and to he distinguished from the 
ballads resembling ours still traditional in Spain, 
are clearly the work of men above the %iugar. 
Nowhere perhaps has there been a richer gro^vth of 
really popular ballads than in Sicily, where Pitr6 
tells US as many as seven thousand examples had 
already been gathered Here the bulk of the 
population still stands at that ballad stage wliicb 
m the evolution of our national culture v e English- 
men have already left several generations behind ns. 
Onr ballads were made by the people for the 
people, and they went straight to the hearts of 
their hearers, who, if they lacked the refinement of 
their successors, were not less quick to feel the hot 
human emotions — ^love, hate, pity, and fear. They 
were versified originally by unlettered men for un- 
lettered audiences ; and passing as they did from 
mouth to mouth and generation to generation of 
recitere possessing the hterary sense in very vaiying 
degrees, it is not wonderful that many changes 
of omission or alteration have slipped in, and that 
what are really the same ballad are found in 
versions differing considerably from each other. 
Personal tastes and prejudices would interfere, 
while accidentally discovered felicities of thought 
or phrase would often occur, and be added to the 
recited poems by individu^ reciters, so that it 
might be wondered at that the differences of ver- 
nons are not much greater than they are. The 
ballads must have gained in strength m the course 
of transmission, as flie happy changes would stand 
and live in the memory, while the feebler words 
and verses would fall aside and disappeai'. Mobbre’s 
old housekeeper hod as true a sense for felicity 
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of expression as tlie ladies of the coiirt ; so the 
instincts of the. people OTided the lecitei's to the 
choice of the best word, and when it was found, 
their memories retained it. But unfortunately the 
process of transmission has not always been syn- 
onymous with a process of refinement or mprove- 
ment, but has often weakened and spoiled M 
as atiengthened and amended. Especially t^ 
true with the ballads of the southern English folk, 
wliich too frequently aie flat, apuitless, and 
didactic, totally unlike the Scotti^ and north- 
countiy English ballads. The reader cannot fan 
to he s'tiTick by this particularly m the Rohm Hood 
ballads, where so much that is beautiful and art- 
istic alternates awkwardly with the bald and pro^ 
verbiage of the mere rhjTnester, ‘ The loyalty , good- 
hnmour, and the love of the free air and the green- 
wood remam, but the clerks have spoiled the piaise 
of Rohm Hood, the good outlaw ’ Perhaps this is 
in great measure due to the eaily printing of much 
of the English popular poetry in the form of 
broad-sheets These were suhiected by half-edu- 
cated editors and printers to a kind of preparation 
for the press which too often succeeded in strip- 
ping the poor ballads of almost all their poetic 
charm. The printed ballads were scattered biood- 
cast over Biigl^iud, and often pasted on the walls 
of cliambei-s in country-houses, where they were 
sometimes fortunate enough to catch the eye of 
a reatler whose sympathies ran^d ivider than 
his culture. ‘ I cannot, for my Heart,’ says The 
Saectatof (No. 85), ‘leave a liooni before I have 
thoroughly studied the Walls of it, and examined 
the several printed Papers which are usually pasted 
upon them ; ’ and he descnhes farther how that on 
a wall he found ‘the old ballad of The Ttoo Children 
in the Wood, wliich is one of the darling songs of 
the common people. ’ The people ‘ love a haUad but 
even too well, if it he doleful mattei merrily set 
down, or a very pleasant thing mdeed and sung 
lamentably,’ and Mopsa’s preference for a baUad in 
prmfc, ‘for then we are sure they ore true,’ may he 
taken as expressmg a not uncommon popular feel- 
ing. Indeetl the whole passage refeired to ( Winter’s 
Tale, IV. iv. 181-330) toows great light on the 
subject of the old broadsides, and the worm liking 
of the people for them. These printed broadsides 
were long as dear a solace to the southern rustic as 
the traditional ballads were to his fathers, though 
by passing through a series of unintelligent and 
nnsynipathetic recensions many of them h^ become 
so bald as to deserve Dr Johnson’s parody : 

I put my hat upon my head, and want into the Btrand, 

And there I saw another man, with his hat In his hand 

In our traditional ballads we must not look for 
exact dates ; but there is ample evidence that a 
large part' of our traditional ballad poetry existed 
in much tlie same form os now, more than three 
hundred years ago. Many of the themes, of course, 
are much older, and undoubtedly many of the 
versified ballads also. Already in The Vtston of 
Piers Plomnan (Skeat’s ed., C. Passna viiL 10-12), 
in the second half of the llth century, we find 
Robin Hood a hero of popular song. Sloth says : 

Ich can nonht parf^che rnypater-noster as the preat hiteeffseth 
Ich can rymea of fiohyn Hode, and of Randolf, erl of Ch^B ’ 
Ac of our lord ne of onre lady, the lest that evera waa maked.’ 

Barbour tells im {The Brus, book xvL 520-22, 
feat’s _ed.; xi. 524r-26, Jamieson’s ed ) that he 
thinks it uuneeeasaiy to rehearse the account of 
a victory gamed in Eskdale over the English 
because : 

For qnliQ sa likia, that may heir 

Young women, qnhen thai will play, 

SyngTt pimaTig tnome like day. 

chapter in his History of ScoOavd 
(1594) devoted to the Border manners, notices par- 


ticularly the taste of the marchmen for music and 
I ballad poetry. But we need not suppose that the 
only ballads they cared for were those of battle 
and bloodshed. Their rude and tui-hulent lives, 
full of danger and death, had in them the elements 
of mre i omantic interest, and the pity of life must 
ever have been present to them as a rich artistic 
motive that would inspire the poetry of passion 
and pathos, of despair, or hopeless and inteiiupted 
love. 

But our popular poetry was for generations the 
possession or the people alone ■ it was long before it 
attracted the notice of the learned at aU. Shake- 
speare kneAv the old romantic ballads, and worked 
snatches of them udth fine effect into his dramas. 
Sir Philip Sidney could say ; ‘ I neuei heard the 
olJe song of Percy and Diiglas tliat I found not 
my heart mooued more tlien vdth a Ti-unipet ■ and 
yet is it sung hut by some bhude Ciouder, with no 
rougher voyce, then mde stile.’ Ben Jonsonused 
to say he would rather have been the author of it 
than of all his woiks ; and Addison commended 
the ‘ majestic simplicity’ of the same ballad in two 
fine papei-s of his Spectator (70 and 74). Yet 
the hall ads continued to be neglected, and it 
was not tdl Bishop Percy published Ids famous 
Rdiqiies of Ancient English Poeti'y in 1765, 
that Englishmen awakened to the fact that 
their popSar poetry was poetiy at all. Among the 
ballads in this collection Avere such masterpieces 
as ‘Childe Waters,’ ‘ Glasgerion,’ ‘Edom o’^ Gor- 
don,’ ‘ Edwaid, Edward,’ ‘ The JeAv’s Daughter,’ 
‘Old Robin of Portmgale,’ ‘Su Aldingai-,’ ‘King 
Estmere,’ ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ and ‘ Gd Moiice. 
Percy admits in his preface that he had made ‘ a 
few ^ght con-ections or additions,’ as the old copies 
were ‘often so defective and con’upted, that a 
scmpnloufl adherence tp then' wi etched readmgs 
would only have exhibited nnintelbgible nonsense, 
or such poor meagre stuff as neither come from 
the bard nor was worthy the press ’ Perhaps no 
book ever bad a gi-eater or more immediate effect. 
‘I do not think,’ says Wordsworth, ‘that there 
is an able Avriter in vei-se of the present day who 
would not he proud to acknowledge his obligation 
to the lieliques’ The same return to the simplicity 
of truth and nature took place about the same time 
in France and Germany, and erelong shoAved its 
results as plainly in the lyrical Avork of Andr6 
Ch&iier, of Goethe, Schiller, and Heme.^ From the 
lieliques Scott drew directly the inspiration that 
made him a poet and more. In 1802 appeared 
at the proAoncial press of Kelso the first two 
volumes of his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, the 
richest single collection of populai' poetiy that Iim 
ever been published. From the publication of this 
book the northern ballads permanently took their 
place in public estimation as one of the best and 
purest sources of English poetry. It was fortunate 
for English literature that the Border ballads 
secured, before it was too late, an editor in whom the 
antiquary had not drowned the poet Many of the 
poems were the fruit of raid after raid into Liddes- 
okle, and were in part actually taken down from the 
living lips of the old men and women who still 
knew them by heart. It may he legretted, from 
the point of view of the scientific student, that Scott 
did not print his texts exactly as he got them, but 
reference to his orimnals is possible in some cases, 
and shows us that Scott’s changes — not always for 
the better — Avere not by any means so great ^ 
might be supposed. Of course, m many coses it is 
impossible now to say exactly how much they owe 
to the poetic touch of Scott nimself, and we ^ow 
that it was possible for him to be taken in by 
ingenious friends ; still there is proof enongii 
that here Ave have what is substantially a body 
of traditional poetiy that fulfils the atriotest 
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conditions of the ballad, and is yet of uncommonly 
high poetic value. The influence which Pereyu 
and Scotta ballads have had on poetry is enouofh to 
prove their intrinsic poetic power : their straight- 
torwaid diction and artless melody at once became 
a powerful mfluence in liteiatui-e, and made them- 
selves felt in the work of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Keat-s, Tenuyson, Rossetti, and mdeed every suc- 
ceeding poet. Even the zeal of later imitative 
poetasteis, however little accordmg to knowledge, 
M a tribute to the poetic influence of the form t&.t 
dominated them, although it did not save them 
fiom those faults of obscurity and quaint vagueness 
of espiession, looseness of versification, arS inac- 
curacy of accent, which not unfrequently accom- 
merits of the model. Succeeding editors 
^ded to Scott’s work, Robert Jamieson piintmg 
m his escelient coUection in 1806 as many J 
^een ballads not before published • among them, 
Burd Helen, W^e and May Moi garet, ’ ‘ Young 
Beichan, and_ ‘ Alison Gross.’ Motherwell’s ongi- 
nals, prmted in 1827, were of less value, hut m^y 
or Jus alternative oral versions were interestiug and 
important, while his learned introduction contamed 
a good survey of the subject, full of the indignant 
eloquence of the warm apologist, as well os the sym- 
pathetic insight of the poet. Peter Buchans col- 
lection, published in 1828, professed to give north-of- 
bcotland popular versions, which weie discovered 
to Im strangely bald m style, and barren of poetic 
quality. In the hands of the later editors, the 
proportion of to ore grew larger with each 

collection, while the modem aids of hfe killed the 

preseived the 

ballad The woik of many of the later haUad 
editors showed no little erudition, though some evi- 

the meidents recorded ai e histor- 
or whether they are partly both ; 
whether the baUa^ belong to the 16th, oi 15th, or 
any particular centuiw ; whether Lady Wai’dlaw. or 
added a hue, or left one out, kre 
but little moment to the 
possessing the richest body of 
popular poetn' m the world, and which hears utou 
it *5® impossibility of its being imiteS^ 

&till 1^8 important look the discussions of the 
editors in the hght of the results gained from the 
comparative study of folk-songs We find that 
many of our tr^tional ballads have the same 
tone, the same incidents, the same iterations of 
words and ideas as the traditional ballads of Scan- 
dinavia, of_Greece,_ of (^rmany, of Italy, of France, 
This discovery widens our interest 
m the question enormously. It strips it of some- 
t^g of its parochial and national interest, but it 
adds _ an interest to it that is conterminous with 
our civilisation itself. The plots and situations of 
many of our ti-aditionaw folk-songs are the im- 
m^orial u^eritance of Celts and Saxons, of Greek 
and Slavonic peoples — of unknown and prehistoric 
antiquity. _ Like our folk-tales, they do not belong 
to one nation in particular, but ore the property 
at least of aU the peoples of the Aryan family. 
There are certain incidents,’ says Lang, ‘like 
that of the return of the dead mother to her 
oppreMed children ; like the sudden recovery oi a 
fickle bndegroom’s h^ by the patient affection of 
bice the adventure of May Colvin 
with a lover who h^ slain seven women, and tries 
to slay her; l^e the story of the bride who pre- 
^nds to be dead, that she may escape from a 
detested marriage, which are m aU European 
countries the theme of popular song.’ Ballads of 
course, have a narrower range than tales. There is 
aero and there a trait commou to Europe and Asia, 


but the ballads are substantially European. Each 
nation has a set pf its oivn— not always lame— 
besides the stock in common. It is idle, then to 
over the origin and authorship 
of these ballads. It is still tme, of comse, that we 
have some more or less historical ballads, and that 
even our purely romantic and non-historical baliada 
have been powerfully modified by local influences : 
but the fact remains that a large number of our 
baUadSj ^d many of theii- characteristic incidents 
and qualities, though not their literary style 
are not due to the poetic instincts of our owm 
counti^Tiien in particular, hut weie carried scores 
oi centimes ago in the memories of our distant nro- 
pnitoi-s from the primeval home of onr race Tliev 
toim part of the stock of primitive folk-lore, and 
a study of them on the comparative method may be 
expected to lead to important constructive results 
m the h^ds of future scholars. The mateiials for 
such study were made available for the hist time 
m Professor Child’s monumental edition of the 
Mighs/i and ScoUisk Fopiilar Ballads (originally 
published in parts, 1882-98, and then in fiv^ folio 
volnmes), with its learned and luniinoiis intro- 
ductions to each ballad, culled from a thousand 
volumes in eveiy language of Euiope. 

But entirely apart from questions of origin, our 
popular ballads will repay the most diligent studv 
.^beiT literary side _ alone. As works of art in 
wlucii a stock of primitiv'e ideas and incidents 
has been preserved in poetic dress, they form a 
perennially valuable portion of our literature, and 
has been sho'^^n, they formed the chief factor 
m that naturalistic reaction from which has flowed 
the richest sfeream of modem poetiy, not ex- 
hausted with the 19th century The Robin Hood 
j ® ^be north-countiy and Bolder 

baJlads aie the two largest and richest collections 
of ballad poetiy that remain to us ; but as lia.s 
been proved, the latter is infinitely the higher in 
lyrical quality. The Robin Hood baUads are some 
torty m number, but include much repetition both 
Of phrase and incident. More than half a dozen 
are variants of the same story of Robin’s meeting 
M unknown traveller— a tinker, butcher, tannei^ 
shepherd, ciirtal fnai, or beggar— straightway 
fighting with him, being beaten, and then, in good- 
Jiumonred admiration or his antagonist’s prowess 
at onc6 enlisting him in his band of honest out- 
Aniong the best ballads of the gioup aie 
Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne’ and ‘Robin 
Rmu and the Monk,' the last a good and light 
spirited hei oic tale. TTie Lytell Geste is a set of eight 
connected ballads, grouped for us by some early and 
not UMkilful editor. < H the ballads as a whole 
be tedious,’ says Allinghani, ‘the central figure 
(wmthersoever or howsoever come) is a clear and 
delightful one, of that small class of ideal personages 
to which Don Quixote and Robinson Crusoe 
belong— a bold, generous, and courteous outlaw, 
f^ous in archery, bring undei greenwood-tree Avith 
his meriy men, taking from the neb and giving to the 
poor-— a figure that, once lodged m the popular 
unagination, became an easy and favourite sub- 
ject for one rhymester after another.’ Of aU our 
ballads, the pahn for poetiy must be given to those 
especially connected with Scottish and English 
Border hfe and story. These formed the riSiest 
part of Scott’s collection, which contained alto- 
gether more than forty ballads never published 
before, among them such masteipieces as ‘ Thomas 
the Rhymer, ‘The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ ‘The 
Wife of Usher’s Well,’ ‘Annan Water,’ ‘The 
Douglas TW^y,’ ‘The Lament of the Border 
Widow, Clerk Saunders,’ ‘ The Sang of the Out- 
law Murray,’ and ‘Kinmont Willie as well as 
good fresh versions of ‘ Lord Randal, ’ ‘ Helen of Kirk- 
connell, ‘Tamlane,’ and ‘The Lass o’ Lochryan.’ 
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* Kiumont Willie ’ can hardly be overpraised as 
a masterpiece of the heroic ballad, unequalled m 
fire and speed. The reader is carried along in a 
•whirl of sympathetic excitement, and is left no 
time to ■wonder at the marvellous fitness and 
-truth of the words and images. Fighting ballads 
like this have high historical as well as poetical 
value, for they reflect closely ^d accurately the 
manners and life of the particular people who 
produced them ; and doubtless they had their 
influence on the rude people who preaeived 
them Above all our ballads m value stand those 
that have clustered round the Yarrow. 

The best collection of ballads, in all their varying 
versions, is Prof, Child’s great work, Ei^hsh and Scottish 
Ballads ( 6 vols. 1882-98 ; superseding liis earlier ooUectaon, 
8 vols. 1867-59); and a one-volume edition, edited by 
Mrs Child Sargent and Prof Kittredge (1904), contains 
bU but five of the 306 baUada AJIingham’a is a good 
anthology { 1864 ) ; and a serviceable collection is The 
Ballad Minstrelsy of lS^co^falitZ (Glasgow, 1871) Among 
notable collections have been A Collection of Old Ballads 
(3 vols. Lend. 1723-25); Percy’s Beliques of Ancient 
English Poetry (3 vols. 1765; a beautiful and excellent 
ed. by EL B. Wheatley, 3 vols. 1886); Herd’s Anei£nt 
and Modern Scottish ^ngs, Hei oic Ballads, Jic. ( 1769 , 
2 vols. 1776); Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum (6 vols. 
1787-1803; 3d ed. by Steuhouse and Da-vid Lamg, 4 
vola 1853) ; Etitson’s Mobin Mood . a Collection of all the 
Ancient Poeins, Songs, and Ballads now extant, relative 
to that celeinated English Outlaw (2 vols. 1795, re- 
edited by Gutchj A Lytell Oeste, 2 vols. 1847); ScoWs 
Minstrelsy of the ScotU^ Border (3 vols. 1802i-3, with 
its admirable introduction, and notes) ; Robert Jamieson's 
Popular Ballads and Songs (2 vola. 1806); Kinloch’s 
Ancient Scottish. Ballads (1827); and Motherwell’a 
Mmstrdsy, Ancient and Modern (1827), with an ex- 
cellent introduction.. 

Other collections, but of leas importance, are Thomas 
D'Urfey’a Pills to Purge Mdancholy, contaming a ballad 
here and there ( 6 vola. 1719-^ ) ; Allan Bamaa 3 r ’8 
Evergreen (2 vols. 1724), and Tea-table^ Miscellany 
(3 vola 1724-27; afterwards augmented with a fourth 
volume); Pinkerton’s Select Scotish Ballads (2 vola 

1783) , Eitson’s Select Collection of English Songs { 1783), 
Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry (1791), Ancient 
Songs and Ballads ( 2 vols 1792 ), and Scottish Song 
( 2 vola 1794 ) ; Finlay’s Scottish Blistorical and Eomantic 
Ballads (2 vola 18^), Thomas Evans’s Old Ballads 
(2 vola, 1777; enlarged ed. by R EL Evans, 4 vola 

1784) , Gilchrist’s Creation of Ancient and Modem 
Scottish Ballads ( 2 vola 1816 ) ; Hogg’s Jacdbile Relics 
( 2 vola 1^9-21 ) ; David Lamg’s Select Remains 
of the Ancient Popular Poetry of Scotland ( 1822 ) ; C. 
BL Sharpe’s BaUad Book { 1^4 ) ; Maidment’s Moi'th 
Country Garland [ 1824) ; Kinlooh’s BaUad Book ( 1827) ; 
P. Buchan’s Ancient Ballads and Songs of the NorOi of 
Scotland ( 2 vols. 1828 ) ; Dr Robert (^ambera’s ScoUi^ 
Ballads (1829)- 'Whitelaw’s Book of Scottish BaUads 
( 1845 ) ; J. P. Comer's Book of Roxburgh Ballads ( 1847 ) ; 
Aytoun’s Scottish Ballads ( 2 vols. 1867 ) ; and fiCaidmeuPs 
Scottish BaUads (2 -vola 1866). 

The pubheationa of the Percy Somety embraced 30 
vols. (1846-52), a few of them portaanine to ballada 
Indispensable bwhr are ChappeU’s Popular llfimc of the 
Olden Time ( 1855-59 ; new ei 1893 ), and Hales and Pur- 
uivall’s reprmt of the Percy Folio Ma/nusertpt (3 vola 
1867-68), m which we get behind the good bishop, 
and see his conoepidon of an editor's duty, and how 
well on the whole he deserved the wrath of the surly but 
honest Ritson. It -was a surprise to the world to dis- 
cover that of bis 180 baJQads, -there were only 46 that 
Percy had -taken from his famous manuBonpt. In 1868 
Fomivall succeeded in founding the Ballad Society, 
which published, mainly under the enthusiastic and 
nntirmg editorship of Ebsworth, the Bagford baUads, ■the 
Roxburghe ballads almost entire, and other unprlnted 
coUeotioiia. The great ooUection of ballads mode by the 
famona Pepys still remains buried in the Ubrary of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge. 

For oomparative study may be named the following 
colleotions : For Franoe, E. ^Band’s Reoueil de Chcm~ 
sons Populavres (6 vola. 1883-88) ; for Denmark, Svend 
Qrundtvig’s JDanmarEs Gamle Folkeotser (Copenhagen, 


1853-90) ; for Germany, F. K. von Erlach’s Die Volks- 
\ lieder der JDeutschen (5 vols. Mannheim, 1834) , for Italy 
Giuseppe Pitre’s Oanii Popolari Sicihani (2 vols! 
Palermo, 1870) ; and for Spain, Franoisco Rodriguez 
Marin’s Cantos Populares Espanoles ( Seville 5 vols 1882- 
84). See also Countess Mai-tmeugo-Cesareaeo’s Essays in 
the Study of Folk-songs (1886), and moat of the sirty- 
nme books named m her list of books consulted. 

See Alexander Smith’s ‘ Soottish Ballads ’ in Edinburgh 
Essays {1B56) ; Hewlett’s ‘Modem Ballads’ in the Con- 
I temporary Bouiewior November 1875; Andrew Lang m 
theEncycLopcedia Britannica (9th ed.), and his introduc- 
tion to the selection in vol. i (1880) of Ward’s English 
Poets. Veitch's Histoi~y and Poetry qfthe Scottish Border 
(1877; new ed 1893J; Russell’s Baigs of Bemersyde 
(ISSl) ; Geddie, The Balladists (1900) ; Frank Sidgwick, 
Popular Ballads of the Olden Time (1906-7); Gummeie, 
The Popular Ballad (1907) ; Graves, The English BalQt 
(1927); Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition (1932) 

Ballade^ a term applied to a poem conaisting 
of one or more terns or triplets of seven- oi eight- 
lined stanzas, each ending with the same Ime as 
refiain, and nsually an envoy, as Chaucei’s Cmn- 
^leynt of Vemiis and To his Purse. The foregoing 
IS the strict application of the teim — it is now 
fiequently used somewhat more loosely of any 
poem divided into stanzas of equal len^h. This 
form, a favourite of Villon and many of the older 
French poets, was levived by De Banville, Swin- 
burne, Andrew Lang, Anatiu Dobson, and otheis. — 
In music the teim is quite vague. See Chopin. 

Ballanclie, Pierre Simon, a French philoso- 
pher, was bom at Lyons, 4th August 1776, and 
settled at Pai-is in 1814, having attiacted some 
notice by his essays and a prize poem, Antigone. 
HisOTeatwork is the Pahng&n6sie Soeiale (1828), 
in which he seeks to illustrate the workings of God 
in history, and sketch how human society may and 
-will he reconstructed so as to attain to its highest 
development. His works are a strange mixture of 
mysticism, socialism, and the philosophy of history 
His Vision df36bal (1832) is a prophetic foiecaat 
of the world’s history, Hehal being a second-sighted 
chief of a Scot-bish clan. BaHanche, who was a 
member of the Academy, died 12th June 1847. 
See his Life by Ampfere ( 1848 ). 


Ballaiitine» James (1808-77), artist and poet, 
bom in Edinbnigh, was brought up as a house- 
pamter, hut afterwards learned diu-wing under Sh 
William Alien, and was one of the firat to re-vive 
the art of glass-painting. He was commissioned to 
execute the stained-glass -windows for the House of 
Lor^, and in 1845 published a treatise on Glass 
Staining, which was -translated into Geiman. Two 

S roae volumes. The Gdberlunzie's Wallet (18^), and 
filler of Beanhaugh (1846), contain some of hie 
best kno-wn boum and hallods. He was author of 
Poems ( 1866 and 1866 ) j One Hundred Songs imth 
(1865) ; lAfeof Damd Boherts, B.A. (1866), 
and LUias Lee (1871). 

Ballantin^, William (1812-87), serjeant-at- 
law, son of William Ballantine, for many yeai-s a 
magistrate at the Thames Police Court, was called 
to the bar iu 1834, and soon obtained a large 
practice, chiefly in. criminal cases. He was created 
a Serjeant in 1866. Amongst the famous tnals 
with which he was associated were the Muller 
murder trial, Tichhome case, and the defence of 
of Baroda. From the latter he is 
said to have received a fee of 20,000 ^ineas to 
induce him to visit India. See his Ecmenences 
of a Bai'ristePs Life (1882); and his Old World 
and the New (1884), an account of a visit to 
Amenca. 


B&llantr&Cs a Ashing village and summer 
resort at the month of the Sbinchar, in the S. of 
Ayrshire. 
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Ballantyne, James (1772-1833) and John 
(1774-1821 ), Scott’s printers, were the sons of a 
merchant of Kelso, where in 1783 they weie both 
at school with Sir Walter. James was hred for 
the law, but in 1797 he started the Tory Kelso 
Meal; and in 1802, having already printed some 
baJJa^ for Scott, he produced the first two volumes 
of the Border Minstrelsy. The beauty of their 
typography established his fame as a pnnter ; and 
towards tne close of that year he removed, at 
Scott’s suggestion, to Edinburgh, and set up two 
presses near Holyrood. In 1806 Scott became a 
secret partner in the business, which in 1808 
e^anded into the printin g , publishing, and book- 
selling film of John Baflantyne & Co., Scott 
having one-half share, and each of the brothers 
one-fourth. ‘ Aldiborontiphoscophomio ’ and ‘Big- 
dumfunnidoB ’ were Scott’s nicknames for pompous 
James and sporting John ; he seems to have liked 
them both, though sometunes he might plead ‘ For 
heaven’s sake, treat me as a man, and not as 
a milch cow.’ As early as 1813, bankruptcy 
threatened the firpi, and though its unsaleable 
stock (Scott’s own rash ventures mainly) was 
disposed of to Constable in 1818, it was hopelessly 
involved in Constable’s ruin ( 1826 ). John had died 
bankrupt five years earlier ; and James, after the 
settlement of affairs, was employed by the creditors’ 
trustees in editing Ihe Weelay Journal, and in the 
literary management of the printin^ofBce. See 
works referred to under ScOTT j and Mistory of the, 
Ballantyne Press ( Edin 1871 ). 

Ballantynef Robert Michael, nephew of 
the preceding, a writer of admirable tales for boys, 
was bom at Edinburgh in 1826. His first book, 
issued in 1848, was a record of personal experi- 
ences during a six years’ residence (1841-47) 
in the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
In 1856 he took to literatuie as a profession, 
TnakiTi g it Ms aim as fax as possible to write 
from personal experience, and introducing inter- 
esting facts and descriptions. His first tales were 
founded on experiences in the backwoods of 
Rupert’s Land, among the fur-traders and Red : 
TTimaTiH ; the Bighthouse was written after a 
short residence in the Bell Rock lighthouse ; 
Erling the Bold, after a visit to No^ay ; and The 
Settler cmd the Savage, after a visit to the Gape. 
Author of some eighty volumes and an accom- 
plished artist in water-colours, he died at Rome, 
6th Febraary 1894. See his Personal Becollections 
(1893). 

BaJlarat', or Ballaarat, a thriving city of 
"Victona, next in importance to Melbourne. Owing 
its rise to the discovery of gold there in October 
1861, it is Btai the centre ot a rich gold-field ; when 
the surface diggings became exhausted after the 
first rush, deposits were found at greater depths. 
It is 66 miles WNW. of Melbourne, and 60 miles 
NW. of Geelong. Ballarat, or Ballaiat West, and 
Ballarat East, separated by the Jarrowee Creek, 
are now one municipality. The former was m^e 
a municipality in 1865, and a city in 1870. _ Being 
1440 feet above the sea-level, Ballamt enjoys an 
exceptionally cool and healthy climate.^ It is the 
see of Protestant and Roman Catholic bishops. 
There are two town-halls, some fifty churches, 
several colleges, and gi'ammar- schools. Among 
the industries are iron-founding, brewing, distil- 
ling, with flour and woollen mills. The ‘welcome 
Nugget,’ discovered in 1868 at Bakery Hill, weighed 
2217 oz. 16 dwt., and was sold for £10,600. The 
South Star shaft is well over 3000_ feet deep._ In 
1854 the indignation of all Victorian gold-minera 
at nnjnat taxation culminated in a rising at Bal- 
larat, known as the Eureka Stockade (see Vic- 
toria, p. 432). Pop. ( 1901 ), Ballarat, 25,448 ; with 
Ballarat East, 43,710; (1911) 62,561; ( 1921 ) 38,600. 
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Bflllater, a burgh of Aberdeen shire, on the 
Dee, 37 miles WSW. of Aheideen, with medicinal 
springs and Balmoral Castle near it ; pop. 1200 
Ballet, a theatrical exhibition, composed of 
dancing, posturing, and pantomimic action. Both 
the religious ceremonies of the Greeks and the 
dramatic representations which sprang from them 
were largely intermingled with dancing, and the 
Roman pantomimes bore a strong resemblance to 
a modern Ballet d‘ Action, which is a play caiTied 
out in dumb show. Such ballets were specially 
popular in Italy (from the end of the 15th century), 
France (from the end of the 16th century), and 
Russia (from the 18th century), where enormous 
sums used to be spent on their production. Georges 
Noverre (1727-1810) is geneially accounted the 
creator of the present-day style of ballet-dancing, 
while Gaetan Vestris (1729-1808 ) and Marina Petipa 
(1819-1910) were well-known ballet-mastei-s 
Among famous ballet-dancers may be mentioned 
Camargo (1710-70), Taglioni (1804-84), Isadora 
Duncan (^1878-19^), and Pavlova (1885-1931). 
Lully, Gluck, Cherubini, Beethoven, Delibes, 
Tschaikovsky wrote mnsic for ballets. In Britain 
a ballet is usually a mere episode in an opera or play, 
or a part of what in Engird is called a Pantomime 
(q[.v.). In the 20th century the one-aet ballet 
developed into an important art-form chie^_ throii gh 
the influence of the impresaario, Serge Diaghilev, 
for whom Stravinsky, Ravel, Debussy, de Falla, 
Prokoviev, Auric, Poulenc, and other composers 
wrote. Bakst, Picasso, Derain, Matisse, _ and 
Braque, were among the artists who desired 
the stage-setting and costumes, while Fokin, 
Nijinsky, Massine, &e. effected the choreography. 

Ball'floweiT) an ornament like a ball placed in 
a circular flower, characteristic of Decorated Gothic 
architecture. 

BaUilly Albert, was bom at Hamburg, 15th 
August 1857, a Jew. As director-general of the 
Hamburg- Amerika line he greatly expanded Ger- 
manv’s mercantile marine. He committed suicide, 
9th "November 1918. See Life by Hnldermann 
(1922). 

Bailina'} a seaport in Mayo, on the confines of 
Sligo. It was taken by a French force in August, 
1798. Pop. (1926 ) 4873. 

Ballinasloe'i a, maiket town in Galway ; pop. 
(1926) 5245. 

BsUiol. See Baliol, Oxford. 

Ballista, or Balista, a Rom^ military engine, 
resembling a huge cross-bow, which propelled mrge 
and heavy missues by means of a tightly twisted 
rope of hemp, flax, catgut, sinew, or hair, or by 
violent movement of levers. 

Ballistic Pendulnm. See Gunnery. 
Ballon de CrnebTFiller, B^lon d’Alsace« 

the French names of two summits in the Vosges, 
the former known to the Germans as the Groase, 
Snlzer, or Gehweiler, Bclchen, the second as the 
WSLlsohe, or Elshaaer, Belchen. See Vosges. 

Balloons and Aeroplanes, it has fi-om 
tame immemorial been the ambition of uian to soar 
in the air and to utilise the highway of the heavens. 
At first the idea was to emulate the birds and to 
enjoy the expeiience of floating in mid-air. Later 
on, however, os the invention became more practical, 
it developed into a question of economical transport. 

I. TTtr tdry. — A s regards the history of hum^ 
flight, we find numerous allusions to the subject in 
early writers ; but, setting aside mere legends, such 
as those of Dffidalus end Icarus, we read of Archy- 
tas of Tarentum, wbo in 400 B.C. is said to have 
constructed on artificial dove to fly. Roger Bacon, 
in the 13th century, wrote suggestions which seemed 
to foreshadow the balloon, speaking of ‘a large. 
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hollow glohe of copper or other suitable raetal 
wrought extremely Wim, and filled with etherial air 
or liquid fire, and launched into the atmosphere.’ 
Bishop Wilkins puhlislied firat in 1648 hia hook 
called Mathematical Magick, in which he discusses 
the possibilities of human flight. He here relates 
how Simon Magus, liaTing challenged St Peter to 
‘ do miracles with him ’ at Rome, attempted to fly 
from the Capitol to the Aventine Hill ; but St 
Peter’s prayers * did overcome hia sorceiies,’ and 
violently brought him to the ground and broke hia 
thigh, and ‘within a while’ be died ‘About the 
Confessor’s time ’ an English monk named Elmerus 
is said to have flown from a tower for almost a 
fm-long. Accounts are also given of Regiomon- 
tanus of Nuremberg, who is said to have made an 
artificial eagle in the 15th century. The versatile 
Leonardo da Vinci has left a number of sketches and 
notes referring to inventions for fljing, which show 
a very sound greisp of the subject. In 1670 Fiancis 
Lana published a oook iu winch he described, with 
illustiations, a method of navmatmg the air by 
means of four large coj^er vessels exhausted of air. 
In the 17th centniy J. B Dante fiaiiied some wings 
by which he flew, but, after seveial successes, finally 
fell and broke his thigh In 1678 one Besnier 
constructed an apparatus, consisting of foiii winM 
attached to his hands and feet, by which he could 
at least descend fioin an eminence, and even cioss a 
river. In 1709 a friar named Bartholomew Laurence 
de Gusman presented to the king of Portugal a de- 
sign for a flying-machine. Many other suggestions, 
raoie or less fanciful, weie put forward, though no 
fall desciiptions remain to enable us to judge os to 
their real value. A complete change in ideas for 
the navigation of the air occurred when, m 1766, 
Cavendish discovered that hydrogen (then called 
‘inflammable air’) was at least seven times lighter 
than atmosplieiic air j and Di Black, in lecturing on 
the subject, distinctly stated that if a light receptacle 
were filled >vitli hydrogen it would rise up in the 
air. He even tried the experiment, hut not on a 
large enough scale, and he ivas unable to find any 
substance which was sufficiently gas-tight and yet 
light enough to rise. Cavallo, a few yeara later, 
succeeded in inflating soap-bubbles ivith hydrogen, 
which rose to the ceiling, and this experiment was 
henceforth fiequently repeated. But it was on 
different lines that the first balloon was made. 
The brothers Montgolfier of Annonay, noting how 
smoke rose in the air, bethought them to enclose 
sorne smoke in a large paper hag, so as to form an 
artificial cloud. In this tney succeeded, and sent 
aloft the first fire-balloon in 1782. After many 
and various trials, a public deinonstration wm 
given on 5th June 1783. The balloon consisted of 
an immense bag of linen lined with paper, having a 
capacity of some 23,000 cubic feet. It was inflated 
by lighting a fire of chopped straw under the aperture 
at the bottom. The machine ascended to a height 
estimated at 6000 feet. This extraordinary experi- 
ment having become the talk of the day, it was not 
unnatural that the more scientific exponents began 
diBcuBsing the possibility of Dr Blacks ideas being 
carried out in a practical way ; and M. Charles, a 
professor of experimental philosophy in Paris, at 
once set about constructing a gas-balloon. It was 
about 13 feet m diameter. On 27th August this 
machine made its first public ascent from the 
Champs de Mars before a liuge assemblage. It 
rose into the clouds, and travelled for 15 miles before 
descending ; but on landing it caused the greatest 
TODstemation among the superstitious peasants. 
On the 16th of October 178.S the first actual ascent 
was made by a m an. M. Pilatre de Rosier on that 
day made several captive ascents in a Montgolfier 
balloon. On the 2l8t November the first free as- 
cent was made by M. de Rozier and the Marquis 


d’Arlandes, who, ascending from the Chfiteau de 
la Muette, made a voyage lasting about twenty 
minutes. But again M. Charles was not to be 
outdone, and accoidingly he, together with M. 
Roheit, made an ascent in a hydiogen balloon on 
lat December 1783. This balloon was wonderfully 
like the ordiuaiy balloon that we use to-day. 
The voyage lasted about two horns ; hut as there 
was still plenty of gas left, M. Charles again 
ascended alone, and attained an elevation of nearly 
10,000 feet. The fiist ascent in England was 
made on 16th Septembei 1784 by Vincent Lunardi, 
secretaiy to the Neapolitan Embassy, w^ho published 
a most delightful account of his tiials and experi- 
ences ; though J. Tytler had a few w'eeks previously 
made a shoit ascent in a fii e-balloon in Edinburgh. 
The fiist demoDstiatlon of the non -insularity of 
Gieat Biitain, from the aeionautical point of view, 
was when, in 1785, Blanchard, the fimt professional 
aeionaut, accompanied by Dr Jeffries, an American, 
ciossed the Channel from Dover to the Foieat of 
Guiennes. Shortly after this occuired the firat 
disaster, when in the next attempt to ciosa the 
Channel the intiepid Pilfl,tre de Rozier lost his life. 
The balloon he used is of inteiesb as an attempt to 
improve upon the system, though in a misconceived 
manner. Since the fiie-balloon has the advantage 
of being able to rise and sink as desired by nieieTy 
adding more or less fuel, while the gas-balloon bos 
the advantage of better lift, this inventor thought 
of combining the two, placing a hot-air compart- 
ment below the gas-reservoir. The result was of 
course disastrous, for befoie the machine had been 
in the air a few minutes the hydrogen took fire, 
and Rozier and a compajiion weie JaBhed to the 
ground. Many fatalitie.s occuiied before the real 
dangera of ballooning became apparent. Count 
Zanibeccari, in Italy, was killed tluough the ignition 
of his fire-halloon ; Madame Blanchaid took up a 
set of fireworks, which set alight the gas, and she 
was killed. 

Although no very striking events occurred 
during the earlier part of the 19th century, many 
notable ascents were made. The Sadlers, fatliei 
and son, made attempts to cross the Irish Channel, 
and had thrilling adventures in doing so. Mr 
Windham Sadler lost his life in an accident in 
1824, Charles Green, perhaps the gi-eatest of 
aeronauts, introduced the practice — which resulted 
in ballooning becoming much more popular — of 
inflating with coal-gas instead of the costly 
^drogen. In 1836 he, together ivith Messis 
Holland and^ Monk Mason, made the memorable' 
ioumey, which for long remained a lecord for 
ballooning, of going from London to Weilburg in 
Nassau. This lasted 18 hours, and was said to- 
be 600 miles, although from point to point it 
was certainly nothing like so much. About this 
period (1835) John Wise commenced his great 
career as an aeronaut, making ascents all over the 
United States. He made one voyage, in 1869, of 
850 miles, and he formulated a project for crossing' 
the Atlantic in a balloon. Nadar, a Pailsian 
photogiapher, had for some years been strenuously 
advocating the navigation of the aii by ‘ heavier- 
than-air’ machines. Having written much on the 
subject, he next adopted the lather odd coume of 
huuding a huge balloon, to he the last of its kind, 
and to make a series of voyages which were to 
bring in a goodly sum to he devoted to his cause. 
The ‘ G4ant ’ was of 216,000 cubic ft. capacity, and 
had a small balloon attached below the main one 
to receive the excess of gas. The firet ascent was 
made on 4th October 1863 with 16 paasengers, but 
it did not last very long, and a rough descent was 
made neai Meanx. A fortnight later a second ascent 
was made, but after a voyage of 17 hours a still 
worse descent was effected, the car being dragged 
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along tlie ground for some miles, and most of the 
passengeis being severely hurt. 

In 1862 began the series of ascents by Glaiaher, of 
the Greenwich Observatory, piloted by Coxwell, 
foi the purpose of the scientific investigation of 
the upper an. During the seventh ascent, on 5th 
September, a height of 29,000 feet was i cached, w'hen 
both aeronauts became neaidy insensible, and it was 
conjectured that they eventually attained a height 
of 7 miles. Coxwell, unable to use his arms, pnlled 
the valve-line with bis teeth. During the siege of 
Paris in 1870 a number of balloons were used to 
take lettein and passengers out of the city Most 
of the balloons weie specially constructed, two regu- 
lar factories being started for the pui'poae. In all 
67 balloons ( including one without a man ) left Paris, 
cairying 164 persons, 381 cairiei -pigeons, and about 
23,000 lb. of letters and despatches. In 1876 a terrible 
disaster happened to a balloon in France, which 
went up for scientific observations. After rising to 
about ^,000 feet, notwithstanding that the aero- 
nauts were provided ^vith oxygen-tubes all three 
became insensible, and when M. Gaston Tissandier 
came to, he found that his two companions, Messrs 
Croce-Spinelli and Sivel, were dead It is simposed 
that they had ascended to 27,950 feet. On 4th 
December 1894 Dr Berson ascended from Berlin, 
and attained a height of just over 30,000 feet. 
Professor Piccard, to study the cosmic rays, used 
an air-tight aluminium spheie_ for a cai. In 
August 1932 he went about 10^ miles up from near 
Zimch, and came doivn south of the Lake of Garda. 
WhatAvas undoubtedly the most hazardous journey 
ever utulertaken was when, in 1897, Andr^e (q^.v. ) 
together with two companions, Strindberg and 
Fiaenkel, left Spitsbergen m a balloon of 162,000 
cubic ft. to attempt to get to the Pole. In October 
1897 a large balloon, which had been used as a 
captive at the Leipzig Exhibition, ascended with 
8 paasengei-s, and remained up foi 24 hours. It is 
computed to have travelled 1032 miles, the longest 
journey iiitherto made. A very long journey was 
made in 1905 by Dr Wegener in Geimany, when ha 
remained in the air for 52 hours. The following year 
Count de la Vanlx travelled fiom Paiis to Korosti- 
scheff in Russia, a distance of nearly 1200 miles, in 
35f hours. The longest sojourn in the air, however, 
was achieved by Uolonm Sehaeck, representing 
S-witzeiland in the Gordon-Bennett race in 1908. 
He remained in the air for 73 hours, travelling from 
Berlin to Borgset in Norway. The longest journey 
from England was made also in 1908, Messrs Gaud- 
ron, Tomer, and Captain (afterwards General ) Mait- 
land travelling 1117 miles from London to Russia. 

A word should he added about the small balloons 
sent up with automatically recording instruments 
for meteoiological observation. During the last 
few years systematic ascents have been organised, 
bringing results of the highest importance to our 
knowledge of the upper atmosphere. Observations 
have been recorded at heights of over 16 miles above 
the earth. 

CaphVB Balloom . — As has been said, in the first 
ascent of a human being in a balloon the machine 
was held captive by a rope, and since that time 
captive balloons have frequently been used for many 
pui-poses. Only ten years after the first ascent sucn 
balloons were used by tbe French in the cajnpmgn 
in Flanders, notably at the battle of Fleurus. They 
were also used in the American Civil War. In lat^ 
years captive balloons were often made a feature at 
various shows, canying up passengers to see the 
view. The largest ever made was that at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, which contained 883,000 
cubic ft. of hydrogen and could caiTV up 62 people 
at a time. They have more recently been generally 
adopted for military purposes, but it was in the 
recent great war that they were developed beyond 


all precedent, many hundred ‘kite -balloons,’ of 
an mongated shape ivith 6m air-infiated fin tail, 
being employed on both sides. In the future such 
vessels are likely to be much used as landmarks 
over aerodromes. 

Diiigthle Balloom or Airships . — Soon after the 
first balloon ascents had been made, it became 
evident that if the invention w'as to be of real use 
some means must be found wbeieby the apparatus 
could be dnven in a given direction, instead of being 
carried along exactly with the ■wind. At first 
various forms of sails and ruddeis were suggested, 
hut these, of coin-se, were of no avail. The mere fact 
of adding extra sni faces to the machine could have 
no effect in altering its course, however they might 
be disposed. Then it was pioposed to apply power 
to screw or other propellere, although in these early 
days no engines of snitable power for their "weight 
Avere available. General Meusnier elaborated a 
scheme which is practically the diiigible of to-day; 
hut it Avas not till 1852 that Giff'ard, the inventor of 
the Injector (q.v.), made an actual balloon of elon- 
gated form to be dnven with a screw-propeller rotated 
by a steam-engine This, boAvever, AA’asnotagreat 
success, since tlie lieaArieat engine he could carry only 
developed about 3 horse-poAver, which later experi- 
ence has proved to be altogether inadequate. Other 
inventors foUoAved with no better success, till the 
French government, realising how important such 
a machine might be in w'ar, constructed an airship 
to the design of Colonel Ren aid, Avhich, driven by 
an electric motor of 9 hoise-power, succeeded in 
making several long return journeys in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. This was in 1885. In 1 898 and 
folloAAing years a young Breizilian, Santos-Duinont, 
constructea a number of small diri^bles, Avith which 
he created a great deal of public interest, and made 
many successiul journeys. MeanAvhile, in Germany, 
Count Zeppelin, who had long made a study of 
the snbject, built one of his huge airships, AAith a 
rigid frame of alnmininni, and, after many failures, 
succeeded in 1900 in making some satisfactory trips. 
Quite a number of ncAv machines were brought out 
about this time, including two — those of Baron de 
Brodsky and M. Severe — w'hich met Avith disaster^ 
resulting in tbe deaths of their aeronauts. Among 
other airships which made their appearance about 
this time was that constructed for Messrs Lebaudy 
to the designs of M. Julliot. This vessel nmy be con- 
sidered Bjs the first undoubtedly successful dirigible, 
as it was capable of travelling some 25 miles an 
hour, and made about sixty entirely snccessful 
journeys before it was taken over by tbe military 
authorities. In Germany considerable progress 
was made ■with various different types. In addition 
to the several Zeppelins which were in tarn con- 
structed, Major von Parseval designed some of a 
non-rigid form, which acted very sarisfactorily ; and 
Major Gross built others for the government of a 
semi-rigid kind. In France a neAV type was de- 
velopea at the Clement-Bayard works. During the 
year 1910 a number of events occurred -which tended 
to check the piogress of the dirimble. Four large 
Zeppelins Avere Avrecked, two of the Lebaudya came 
to grief, and other airships also met a similar fate. 
During tbe same year two large dirigibles came 
over to England from France — one tbe Clement- 
Bayard II., which Avos bought for tbe government ; 
tbe other tbe Lebaudy, which was acquit^ by the 
Morning Post -with the object of presenting it to 
the War Office. Opinions Avere at this date still 
much divided as to the desirability of acquiring 
either of these in view of their doubtful efficiency. 
Not much progi’ess folloAved. Willows and others in 
England bnilt several small airships which achieved 
some success. A type of Zeppelin, but with a 
wooden framework, was tried in Paiis, and a good 
deal was auMiomplished Avith small vessels in tlie 
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United States. The main advance was with the 
Zeppelin machines in Germany. Many_ large vessels 
were huilt, and a regular installation of such 
machines was establi3he^l in. several of the princi- 
pal German towns for pleasure-trips. _ The German 
government, foreseeing the uses to which they could 
he applied in war, gave support to the movement, 
and acquired several vessels for military use. The 
first naval airship of this kind in 1912 covered a 
distance of over 1000 miles in a 30-hour flight. In 
May 1914 the latest Zeppelin made a cruise of 34 
hours, daring which it attained the unprecedented 
height of over 10,000 feet. When hostilities broke 
out in 1914 Zeppelins were conse<mently well to the 
fore. Germa^ possessed about 23 airahipa at this 
time. The British government owned 3 small 
ones. In December occurred the first of the many 
raids over England. These were mostly carried out 
during the night, and a great many laige bombs 
were dropped ; though, happily for us, the majority 
fell in open country. 

About forty such raids were undertaken, and at 
first we seemed to be unable to do much to prevent 
them. However, onr aerial defences became better 
organised, and on 3d September 1916 the first of 
these raiding airships was destroyed by an aeroplane, 
being brou^t down in flames at Cufiley. Late in 
the same month two others were shot down, and 
a fourth Zeppelin was destroyed ivithin a month. 
Other vessels on their return from a raid wore forced 
to descend in France. These disasters to the Ger- 
man air -fleet demonstrated the vulnerability of 
snob large and frail machrnes when opposed by an 
organisM defence of modem artillery and aero- 
planes, and they ceased to he employed for such 
raids. They were, however, still of great value for 
naval reconnaissance, and it is said that it was 
oiving to their assistance that the German fleet 
was enabled to escape at the battle of Jutland. 

The British government had been energetically 
pushing forward the construction of a number of 
small airships of the ‘ S S. ’ type, carrying 3 men, 
which were chiefly used as naval scouts for * spot- 
ting' submarines and convoying meichant- ships. 
Larger vessels were also used, and towards the end 
of the war we possessed over 100 airships. Some 
large rigid airsmps of the Zeppelin type were also 
constructed in England, tbou^ not in time to take 
any active part in the hostihties. One of these, 
the starting on 4th July 1919, crossed the 

Atlantic to Long Island in 4^ days, and returned 
in 3 days 3 hours. The R 101 on a trial trip to 
India, struck a hill at Beauvais and was burned, 
6th October 1930. Forty-eight lost their lives, in- 
cluding the Air Minister, Lord Thomson. 

Aeroplanas . — The history of the modem aeroplane 
may be traced hack to the days of Sir George 
Cayley, early in the 19th oentuiy ; hut although his 
writings were sound and attracted some attention, 
not much was done to apply their principles. Later 
on, in 1843, Henson published details of a device 
which was practically what we now know as a 
monoplane. Wenhara’s paper to the Aeronautical 
Society in 1866 introducing superposed planes also 
created much interest. But though the writings 
anddeaigim of these pioneers undoubtedly had their 
influence, it was not till Langley, in 1891, published 
the results of his experiments in aerodynamics 
that any real scientific interest in the subject was 
aroused. Meanwhile Ader had been at work in 
France esmerimenting with an actual machine, 
and with this, though no details were published at 
the time, he is aaicf to have made more than one 
snccessfnl ffight of short duration. In 1894-95 
Manm built his great aeroplane, with s^am- 
eng^es develcming 300 horse-power, and ran it 
aiong^ rails. Unfortunately, while running, the 
machine broke loose, and, after jumping through 


the air, fell, and was .so badly wrecked as not to he 
worth lepairing. In 1897 Langley’s steam-driven 
model succeeded in travelling three-quartei's of a 
mile through the air, a great triumph foi a non- 
controlled machme. Meanwhile Lilienthal, m Ger- 
many, had been making a series of eimeriments 
with a glider, huilt up of canvas stretchedT on poles, 
and very similar in appearance to the outstretched 
wings of a bird. Resting his arms on the frame of 
this, he jumped off from the top of a bill and glided 
down through the air. He made some hundreds 
of such gli(ms, and deduced many valuable data. 
Pilcher had also been at work in England with 
somewhat similar appliances. _ Unfoitunately both 
these experimentoi's met with fatal accidents. 
Chanute, in America, had also been developing 
gliders, and the biothers Wilbur and Orville Wiight 
continued the developments. Hitherto the ^reat 
difficulty hod been that no practical engine existed 
capable of developing sufficient power without pio- 
hihitive weight. The petrol internal-combustion 
engine was, however, now coming into general use, 
and a specially light model of this was eminently 
suitable for the purpose. In 1905 the Wrights 
applied siicJi an engine to drive two large piopeUers 
on one of their biplane gliders, and a very marked 
enccess resulted, although nothing was published 
at the time to give the world any idea as to the 
great developments which were being carried on. 
In September they made flights up to 12 miles, and 
during October they succeeded in flying up to 24 
miles, and remaining in the air for 30 minutes on 
end. In the following year, as rumours of the 
Wrights’ doings got abroad, many investigators 
set to work, experimenting on a la^e scale. In 
Fi’ance Archdeacon and Captain Ferber made 
Sights with gliders ; and on 13th September 1906 
Santos -Dumont, in a curious cellular aeroplane 
with a long giider-tail in front, rose off the ground 
and flew for abont 12 yards. Two months later he 
improved his flights, and remained in the air for 
21 seconds. After a year of experiments Henry 
Fannan came foirvvaid ivith a Voisin biplane, on 
which he flew for over 800 yards, and on 9bh 
November completed a circnlai flight. He soon 
bettered the record, till on 6th July 1908 he re- 
mained in the air for 20 minutes. L6on Delagrange 
also made several flights on a similar machine, as 
did Billiot and Esnault Pelterie on monoplanes of 
their own construction. Meanwhile the Wrights 
had started experimenting again in America, and 
made some good flights, mthough still conducting 
them in secreOT. Then in Judy WUbur Wright 
came over to France, and started making flights 
in public, and for the first time the mysterious 
Wngbt aeroplane was photographed and described. 
Day after day he flew, often tor half-an-hour or 
more, and generally with a passenger. On 31st 
December he remained up for 2 nours and 19 
minutes. OrviUe Wright was meanwhile demon- 
strating for the United States government at Fort 
MOTer,^ut on 17th September experienced a ter- 
rible accident, by which his passenger, Lieutenant 
Selfiidge, was killed. M'Curdy, in Canada, made 
a number of good flights on seveial different 
machines ; and Glenn Curtiss, in the United States, 
also flew on a biplane of his own design. Cody, at 
the military balloon school at Aldershot, made 
many more or less succesafnl ffights— the first in 
England. A V. Roe also flew on a triplane. The 
25th July 1909 must ever be a date to record, for on 
that day the Channel was first crossed by an aero- 
plane. This was a small monoplane steered by 
Louis Bl^rlot, who started from near Calais, and 
landed at Dover, after a flight of 37 minutes. The 
first large public aviation meeting was held at 
Reims on to 29th August, and thVa was the 
occasion of opening the eyes of the public to 
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the marvellous strides that had been made in the 
practical navigation of the sir by aeroplanes. A 
large number of machines were on the ground; 
though, it must be o^vned, the majority made but 
a poor show of flying. Nevertheless, the B16rioba, 
the Furmans, the Antoinettes, as well as the 
Curbias, made some very creditable pei'fomiances. 
Farmau remained in the air for 3 houi-s 4 minutes ; 
Latham, on the Antoinette, made the record high 
flight, although that only amounted to 508 feet; 
while Cui'tiss won the Gordon Bennett prize for 
speed at 47 miles per hour. What was even more 
satisfactory was that thei e were no serious accidents 
dining the meeting to mar the sport. However, 
on 7 til September, Eugene Lefebvre, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his audacious flights at 
Reims, met with a fatal accident at Juviasy ; and 
only a fortnight later Captain Ferber, one of the 
most scientiflc pioneers of flight, was killed while 
landing in a voisin machine. In October two 
aviation meetings were held in England, at Black- 
pool and at Doncaster, but nearly all the prizes 
were won by Frenchmen. In Januaiy 1910 L. 
Delagrange was killed while flying a monojilane 
near Bordeaux. In Aptil took place an exciting 
competition for the prize of £10,000 which had been 
offered by the Daily Mail for a flight from London 
to Manchester. Grahame White made a start, 
hut a Frenchman, Louis Paulhan, succeeded in 
completing the course in two stages of 117 and 66 
miles, and won the prize. On 2a June the Hon. 

C. S. Rolls, on a Wright biplane, flew across the 
Channel and back again to Dover. In July was 
held a great aviation meeting at Bournemouth, in 
which, unfoitunately, there were several serious 
accidents, including one which resulted in the 
death of Mr Rolls. These unfortunate disasters 
seemed likely seriously to check the ardour of 
British airmen ; hut the dangers were soon foi gotten, 
and a very snccessful meeting was held at Lanark 
two months later. At this several records were 
beaten, Drexel ascending to over 6000 feet, and 
Radley, on a Bl^riot monoplane, flying a mile at 
the rate of 76 miles an hour. It may here be 
remarked that speed records must ever be veiy 
dependent on the wind ; even on a circular course 
a strong puff may make a considerable difference 
in increasing or retaiding the speed. In November 
M. Tabntean flew, on a Mannce-Farman biplane, 
for over 6 hours on end at Etampes, the distance 
being recorded at 290 miles. Also in this month 
the height record was beaten by Johnstone at New 
York, when he attained a height of 9714 feet. 
Records for distance floivn, speed, and height | 
attained were continually being improved upon 
during the next few yeaiu. In March 1912 Salmeb i 
flew ftom London to Paris and back. A month 
later the Channel was first crossed by a woraan- 
pUot, Miwh Quimby. The Irish Channel was also 
Glossed ; and in June of that year was held the 
first ‘ Aerial Derby ’ race round London. The_ War 
Office now began to recognise the great possibilities 
of aeroplanes for war purposes, and in 1912 offered 
some valuable prizes for competition. S. F. Cody 
won £6000 for an all-British machine, but was 
upfoidiup ately killed shortly after by his machine 
falling. Wubur Wright cued of typhoid-fever in 
May, and many fatal accidents occurred to pioneers. 
In 1913 Pegond created a ^eat sensation b^ 
demonstrating the possibility ox * looping the loop ’ 
and flying upside-down. _G. Hamel, who had 
accomplished many great flights, was lost in the 
Channel in May 1914, Legagneux attain^ over 
20,000 feet, and Bohm, in Germany, remained in 
the air for over 24 hours. The Great War, com- 
mencing in 1914, resulted in enormous developmente 
in flying. Although the fiist use of aeroplanes in 
war had occurred in the Mexican rebellion of 1911, 


and such machines were employed in the Balkan 
war shortly afterwards, these were but mere experi- 
ments. At the outbreak of hostilities there were 
but 272 government-owned aeroplanes in England, 
while the Germans were said to poss^ 470, and 
the French about 600. At the conclusion we had 
no less than 22,000 aeroplanes, and they were being 
constructed at the rate of 4000 a month. At first, 
though comparatively few machines were in use, 
and these of varied makes and efficiencies, they 
soon pioved their ^-eat value for reconnaissance, 
directing artillery fiie, and photographic survey. 
All combatants recognised their valne, and soon 
the number of machines greatly increased, which 
resulted in numerous combats in the air. Tliiongh- 
ont the war some 8000 enemy machines were snot 
down, with a loss to our aide of 2800. Regular 
types for different uses developed. There were the 
scouts, the :* 


_ -machines armed with machine- 
guns, and the homb-droppeis. Bombing raids were 
carried out for hundreds of miles over the enemy 
countiy. Aeroplanes not only engaged other 
machines, hat attacked troops in the open with 
their machine-gnna ; while they were also used for 
snpplying the front-line troops with ammunition 
and even with food. Mr Hawker and Commander 
Grieve started in May 1919 to cross the Atlantic 
from Newrfoondland, but were forced to come down 
when half -way across, and were rescued by a 
passing ship. Shortly after this three Amencan 
seaplanes started to cross the Azores, and one 
succeeded in reaching England in three stages. 
On 14th Jnne Captain JOcock and Lieutenant 
Browm left St John^s, Newfoundland, in a Vickers- 
Vimy aeroplane, and flew to Clifden, in Ireland, 
covering 1950 nules in 16 hours 12 minutea But 
soon amer this flist crossing of the Atlantic in 
one flight, Sir J, AJcock was killed in a flying 
accident. In August 1919 a regular daily service 
between London and Paris for niails and passengers 
was first inaugurated. Leaving Honnslow on 12th 
November 1919, Captain Ross Smith, with his 
brother and two mechanics, flew, in a Vickers- 
Vimy aeroplane, from England to Australia, travel- 
ling a distoce of over 11,000 miles in 28 days, and 
thus gained a prize of £10,000 offered by the 
Australian government. The machine was equipped 
•with two Rolls-Royce engines of 350 h.p. Captain 
Eingsford- Smith and Mr Ulm crossed the Pacific 
from Oakland, CaL, to Brisbane in three stages, 
31st May to 9th June 1928, a total flight of 7200 
miles. Mr C. F. Uwins on 16th SeptemoOT 1932 flew 
to a height of 43,97 6 feet. Good work has been done 
■with the aeroplane in exploration and suiv^yhw- 
The Royal Flying Corps was orranised in 1912, 
with a military and naval 'wing, out these were 
absorbed into the Royal Air Force in April 1918. 
See Aib Foece. , . . , 

Kites . — Although a device consisting oi some 
sort of framework covered Avith paper or doth, held 
by a long string, to be carried aloft by the 'wind, 
has been known for countless ages and in almost 
all countries, yet it seems remarkable that until 
quite lately it has hardly ever been applied to 
practical purposes. Passing hy these mere toys, 
and the dasncal experiment of Franklin, who 
monstifiited by such means thut lightning' 
discharge of electricity, we come to 'the penod 
since 1890, duiing which such appliances have 
been need for meteorological research, for photo- 
graphy, for signeJlingn advertising, and,_ final^, 
for carrying up men tor militaw observation. Of 
those have improved the kite into a useful 
instrument none deserve more credit than Laurence 



sending up me'beorological instruments on a kite 
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is nob very new. B. Ai'clnbald made a senes 
of observations in this Avay many years ago, 
but more recently a regular service was inaugu- 
rated at the Blue HiU meteorological obser- 
vatoiy near Boston, and such observations have 
been regularly conducted in many parts of the 
world, notably by Dines in England, T. de Bort 
in France, and Professor A Lauience Botch m 
America. Such kites have been sent up to enor- 
mous heights. As regards man-lifting by kites, 
the idea has often been suggested, and even tried, 
but without much success, until Major Baden- 
Powell, in 1895, demonstrated their utility, using 
a kite 36 feet high to lift a man some few feet. 
Finding practical difficulties in using one big kite, 
he next stiung together five or six of about 100 
sq ft. each, and by this means he fiequently 
ascended to a height of 100 feet. On IStii Sep- 
tember 1895 he gave the first public demonstration, 
before the Biitish Association at Ipswich, and a 
number of tiials of the apparatus weie made at 
Aldershot. About this time Lieutenant Wise in 
America, and Mr Hargrave in Australia, also made 
some ascents on kites Some years after Mr S. F. 
Cody devised a system of man-lifting kites, and 
these were adopted as the army pattern. Ehte 
equipments were regularly used m the army, 
ascents being made on days when the wind was 
too strong for captive balloons. Men have on 
several occasions been up to a height of 3000 feet. 

Parachutes . — Leonardo da Vmci both described 
and sketched a pai'achute, and several old Blustra- 
tiona are extant proving that a large surface of cloth 
with ropes depending from its edges had often been 
used in early times to enable a man to descend from 
a height, such as a tower, in safety. Such an appli- 
ance was first used from a balloon by Blancharcf in 
1785, but only to let down a dog. Ganierin, a few 
years later, was probably the first man to descend 
from a balloon, and he made many exhibitions of the 
feat both abroad and in England. In 1837 Cocking 
invented a new form of parachute, like an inverted 
cone, which he imagined would be steadier in its 
descent than the ordinary shape ; but when leleased 
from a great height from Green’s balloon over 
London, the machine coll^aed, and the inventor 
was Idlled on the spot. In later times thrilling 
exhibitionB have been given by Baldwin and many 
others. But it was not till the war, when captive 
balloons were so laigely used for observation, and 
were so often attacked, and set on fire, that the 
parachute became a recognised article of military 
equipment, and by its means many an aerial ob- 
server was able to save his life by jumping from a 
bnmiug balloon. Parachute descents from aero- 
planes travelling at high speed have also been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

IL Descriptive. — Having thus recorded the 
chief events in the history oif aeronautics, we may 
now describe shortly the va.nonB appliemces in use. 

Balloons , — The balloon is a neany spherical bag, 
made of silk, or more usually of cloth, varnished or 
prepared with india-rubber, so as to render it gas- 
tight. The British military balloons, however, weie 
for many years fonned out of a number of layers of 
gold-beater’s sldn (the intestines of an ox), firmly 
cemented together. Over this envelope is spread a 
network of hempen cords, from which is suspe&ded 
the basket-car to contain tbe passengers. At the 
top is a large wooden or metal valve, which is kept 
closed with springs, but which can he drawn open 
by means of a cord which hangs down through the 
middle of the balloon to the car. At the bottom 
the ‘ neck ’ is left open, so that the gas can escape 
■vrteu the pressure becomes great, as it does when 
taft Yeas6l has attaiined a height. Most balloons 
am now fitted wth a ‘ ripping panel ’ and cord, so 
that on emergency, such as in laTiding in a strong 


wind, the envelope can be torn light down and 
immediately emptied of its gas. An anchor is 
provided to hold the balloon when landing, and a 
long ‘gnide-iope’ is suspended below the cai, so 
as to ease the descent ana trail over the ground to 
facihtate the landing. 

Aij'shtps are divided into thiee types — {a) rigid, 
in which there is a framework or skeleton, over 
which a skin is stretched, and within which a 
number of balloons aie placed; (&) semi-rigid, in 
which the lower part only of the balloon is dis- 
tended on a flat fiamework; and (c) non-rigid, 
when a gas-bag of elongated foim has a long girdei 
suspended below it. In tbe last two types the 
envelope is kept in shape by the gas being under 
pleasure. This is effected by means of a ‘ballonet,’ 
or small balloon, placed inside the laiger one, and 
blo\vn out with air as tight as lequiied. To pie- 
vent pitching, which was a difficulty with eailier 
machines, an ‘ empennage ’ of flat surfaces is usually 
arranged near the after-end. Of the fiist, oi ngid, 
type the Zeppelins stand foiemost. The fiist of 
these, built m 1898, was 400 feet long, with a 
capacity for lifting 11 tons, and was piovided with 
two engines of 16 h.p., which could piopel it at a 
late of 17 miles per hour. The 1917 model had 
60 tons of gross lift, with 1200 h.p. engines, and 
was capable of travelling 70 miles an houi through 
the ail. Of British aii-ships, the B34, completed in 
1919, is 639 feet long. The framewoik is of duralu- 
min (an alloy of aluminium) of stieam-line foim 
(that is, fish-shaped, with pointed tail). Foui cam 
oi gondolas aie slung beneath the keel, each con- 
taining an engine of 250 h.p., and one of them two 
such, so that the full engine-powei is 1260 h p , 
working four propelleis. On the top of the vessel 
is an ohseivation-platfoim. Of the semi-rigid type 
the Lebaudy vessels were the prototype, ana several 
later machines aie designed in a somewhat similar 
manner. The non-rigid type includes the small 
‘S.S.’ machmes, with a capacity of about 70,000 
cubic ft. and an engine of 75 h.p. ; also the larger 
‘ Coastal ’ vessels, and the still bigger ‘ N.S.’ type, of 
380,000 cubic ft , with two engines each of 260 h.p. 

Aeroplanes . — Aifter tbe first invention of aero- 
planes a number of different designs were intro- 
duced. The original Wright machine was of that 
class knoivn as a biplane fi'om having two planes 
aiTonged one above the other (which gives a sti’ong 
girder structure). Each plane was 41 feet in span 
by 64 feet ‘choid’ — that is, fiom fi'ont to rear. 
Fifteen feet in fiont was the elevator, consisting of 
two _ small superposed planes, while in rear two 
veitical rnddere were placed. Tbe Fai'man biplane 



Biplane. 


was much used in the early days. It hnfl an 
elevator fixed out in front of the machine, and a 
box-tail in rear, the propeller being placed in rear 
of the planes Flaps or 'ailerons were arranged 
at the back of the outer ends of the planes for 
accomplishing the same objects as the W^rights’ 
waiping arrangement. The total surface was abont 
470 sq. ft, and it was usually driven by a Gnome 
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engine of 50 li.p. One other of the early machines 
is worth desciibing as having introduced aeveial 
novelties. This is the BUnot monoplane. It had 
but a single pair of wings about 28 feet in span, 
which hod to be stayed with numerous wires to 
struts above and below', Theie was a ‘fuselage’ 
like that of the modern machine, with elevator and 
rudder at its aftei-extieiuity. But a special featuie 
was the tractor -sciew mounted in front, which 
arrangement has been adopted in almost all aero- 
planes of to-day. Experience gained during the 
war soon lesulted in one type only becoming uni- 
versal, and that is the biplane with fuselage and a 
tractor -screw' ( or screw'S ) mounted in front. En^e- 
power has steadily inci eased from the 25 h.p. of the 
Wrights, the 50-h.p. ‘ Gnome,’ and other engines of 
the ni-st aviators, till now few macliines have less 
than 80 or 100 h p., and some of the veiy big 
machines (which are of the same general design) 
have four or even five engines each of 350 or 400 h.p. 
Such a machine can lift 15 tons, and 40 passengers 
have been canied in one. Speeds ovei 400 miles 
per hour have been attained. The seaplane is like 
an ordinary aeroplane, but fitted with floats in- 
stead of wheels. In the flying-hoat type the whole 
fuselage forms a boat to float on the water. Some 
of the larger machines are triplcmes — that is, have 
three sets of wdngs, one above the other. Although 
all the older aeroplanes were built of wooden fiames 
covered with varnished cloth, some of the later ones 
are constructed entirely of metal. 

III. Theoretical Principles. — There are two 
main principles of constmcting apparatus by means 
of which a body may be caused to iise and be 
maintained in mid-air. These are, by displacing 
a volume of air w'lth a substance of lighter bulk, 
and, secondly, by causing an upward pres-sure of 
air on a surface driven through it. 
DisplaA:eme,nt.—Ais at ordinary temperatures and 
ressure weighs about '076 lb. per cubic ft. If, 
owever, this air be warmed its volume will he 
increased, or, that is to say, an equal volume will 
be of less density. The volume may be taken to 
increase about one five-hundredth part for every 
degree Fahrenheit. Hence, if the air in a baHoon 
he heated tlirough lOO”, one-fifth of the weight of 
air ■^v^ll he expelled. So, if the balloon has a capa- 
city of 1000 cubic ft., 200 feet, weighing 16 lb., 
will be dispensed \vith, and a nearly equivalent 
weight can be raised in the air. Of simstances 
lighter than air, the lightest of all is hydrogen, 
wnich weighs but "005 lb. per cubic ft., so that a 
balloon of 1000 cubic ft. would lift about 70 lb. 
(In practice, the purity of the gas, the temperature, 
ressure, humidity, and other circumstances must 
e taken into account.) Helium, which has a 
lifting- power of 92 per cent, that of hydiogen, has 
recently been nsed for mfiating airships, being 
uninflammable It has been cmtained in large 
quantities from natural gas in Canada and the 
United States. Coal-gas varies with the kind of 
coal and the temperature at which it is produced, 
but may be taken at about half the weight of 
ordinai'y air. Ammonia and steam have also been 
applied tentativelyto balloonmg. 

Air-FTessure.—^]i.& theory of the support of 
bodies by the reaction of air pressing them upward 
against gravity is a more intricate subject to deal 
with. There are several ways in which this system 
may be applied, but the only one hitherto practi- 
cally utilised is that of an inclined plane driven in 
a more or less horizontal direction, so that the air 
impinges on the inclined under-surface. This ap- 
plies both to the typical aeroplane and to the pair 
of planes fixed together, and revolving around a 
common point which forms the lifting-screw or 
‘helicoptOT.’ In order to arrive at the pressure 
which the air exerts on on indiued surface, we 


must first find what the pressure is on the surface 
when at right angles to the flow, and it is evident 
that that on tlie inclined surface w-ill be propor- 
tional to tlie angle of inclination. Langley in 1891 
published his Experimejits in Aerodynamics, which 
changed many preconceived notions on the subject, 
and his conclusions have been corroborated by 
almost all subsequent experimenters. He showed 
that the pressure of the air in pounds per sq. ft. 
on a plane surface might be taken to be "OOS times 
the square of the velocity in miles per hour. With- 
out quoting the many complicated formulae which 
have been brought forward, we may give that of 
M. Eiffel, winch has the advantage of extreme 
simplicity, and gives results very much in agree- 
ment AVith most of the recent authorities It is 
that the pressure on a square inclined plane is 
equal to that on the plane at right angles, divided 
by one-thirtieth of the angle of inclination. What 
we are most concerned with is the pressure at vei>' 
small angles of inclination, since the practical 
aeroplane acts at angles under 6° to the homontal. 
Now the force acta normally or at right angles to 
the plane, and it may theoretically he considered 
as the combination of two forces — one acting veiti- 
cally, and therefore in opposition to gi'avity ; the 
other acting horizontally, opposing forward propul- 
sion. Therefore, knowing the weight it is neces- 
sary to support, we may find the power neces.sary 
to apply to keep it up, or, k^o^\ing the thrust of 
the propellers, we may arrive at the weight it wiU 
sustain. These forces aie known os ‘ lift ’ and 
‘ drift ’ respectively. There are a great many points 
to be taken into consideration in calculating tlie 
actual lift of an aeroplane, First, -what is called 
the ‘ aspect ratio ’ — that is, the proportion between 
the span from side to side and the length from 
front to back. This makes a considerable difference 
in the liftmg-power. The after-part of the plane, 
receiving only the air which has alrea^ been 
diverted by the^ front part, is not so effective; 
hence the ‘ entering edge ’ is all-important. Then 
size has to be considered, for it has been shown 
that a large plane possesses a slightly greater lift 
in proportion to a small one. The profile has also 
a considerable influence on the result. If it is 
slightly curved so as to be concave tmdemeath, or 
‘cambered,’ the lift is increased. Moreover, ex- 
periment tends to show that if the upper side 
presents a larger curvature than the low'er, espe- 
cially if the greatest thickness he tow'ards the 
front, greater eificiency results, and that the suction 
of the aisplacement or air above the plane is even 
more effective than the pressure underneath. 

Ballot is a little hall used in the practice of 
secret voting, which is hence generily called 
‘voting by ballot,’ whether it be a haU or a ticket 
that is used. Votes may he taken by ballot in 
various ways : the voter may deposit a ball in 
either of two boxes, so conjoined that no one shall 
he able to say into which he drops it ; or he may be 
presented with rivo balls — a white and a black — 
and so drop one of them into a box that it shall be 
unknown which he used. Voting ballot, the 
common form in ancient Greece and Imme, is now 
the general method at elections in countries wheie 
constitutional government prevails, and is usually 
carried out by means of marked (but unsigned) 
papers or cards. The ballot was one of the first 
things demanded by English reformers at the be- 
ginning of the 19th centuiy ; it stood in the original 
draft of the Reform Bill of 1832 ; but it was not 
till the passing of Mr Forster's Ballot Act in 1872 
that secret voting was introduced at all parliament- 
ary and municipal elections, except parliamentary 
elections for universities. It was used in Maiyport 
for Town and Harbour Trusts elections from 1838. 
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Ballota. See Eorehouitd. 

Ballou, Hosea. See Untversalists. 

Ballycas'tle, a small seaport in the noi-th of 
County Antiim, Ireland, on on open bay opposite 
Bathlm Isle, 45 miles N. of Belfast. Its harbour 
and pier (no-\v sanded up and ruined) cost £160,000. 
Coal was diig- here 500 years ago. Bally represents 
the Irish tajTe, ‘town.’ Pop. (1926) 1984. 

Ballymena, a small town of County Antrim, 
Ireland, on the Braid, 24 miles NNW. of Belfast. 
It lies in a densely peopled and weU-cnltivated 
district. It manufactureslinen and is a ^eat linen 
and flax market. The neighbonrhood is covered 
■with bleach-fields. Pop. (1926) 11,875. 

BallymO]aey,a market-town of County Antrim, 
Ireland, 40 miles NNW. of Belfast, with a trade m 
linen; pop. (1926 ) 3161. 

Ballymote, a towm in County Sligo, 13 miles 
S. of Sligo ; pop. 750. 

Ballynalilucll, a market -town of County 
Do^m, 12^ miles S. of Belfast; pop. 1700. 

Ballysbannon, a seaport of County Donegal, 
the largest town of the county. It is at the mouth 
of the river Erne, on a small inlet runniim off from 
Donegal Bay, 11 miles S. of Donegal There is a 
salmon-leap and a valnable salmon-fishery on 
river. Pop. (1926) 2112. 

Balm (Melissa offidndli^), a fragrant perennial 
herb belonging to 
the Lahiatee, a na- 
tive of the Bonth of 
Europe and Western 
^ia, and naturalised 
in a few places in 
England, has long 
been cultivated in 
gardens. The stems 
and leaves are still 
occasionally used in 
medicine as a gentle 
stimulant and tonic, 
and were formerly in 
high repute. The 
taste is somewhat 
austere, and slightly 
aromatic. The quan- 
tity of eaaenti€d oil, 
on which its whole 
qualities depend, is 
not more than tmffi- 
cient to communicate 
a pleasant flavour to 
the infusion. — A 
variety of 1iie com- 
mon Cat-mint (N^eta 
Cataria Ij'with a smell 
like that of balm, is 
often mistaken for 
it. — Moldavian Balm 
{Dr<^cephalum mdl- 
davicten) is a native 
of Eastern Europe, 
Siberia, &c. — Bastard 
Balm (MeliUis Melis- 
sophyllum)^ a native 
of the south of Eng- 
land and of many 
parts of Europe, is a 
v^ heautifnl plant, which when dried bus a 
delightful fragrauoe, and rebains it long. CoLct- 
mtntha nepeta is sometimes called Field-bahn, while 
CoUinsonia is termed Horse -balm in America. 
!^lm-like properties are extremely common fl.Tw nTig 
Ae Labiate (q.v.). The name is from the late 
lAtin balsamum. 
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(Melissa officinalis). 


Balmain, a suburb of Sydney, Australia, wibh 
important u'on- works and docks. 

Balm6t Col DE, a mountain pass between 
Mont Blanc and the Dent du Midi, over which 
gora the route from Martigny to Chamonix. The 
summit is 7200 feet high. 

Balmerlno, a small vULage of Fife, on the 
Firth of Tay, 3i miles SW. of Dundee by water. 
Near it ore scanty remains of a Cistercian abbey 

i l^7 ), whose lands came into the possession of Su 
ames Elphmstone, created Lord Balmerino in 
1604. The sixth and lost lord (1688-1746) was 
beheaded on Tower HiU for his share in .the ’46. 
See J. Campbell’s History of Balmerino (Edin. 
1867 ; new ed. 1899). 

Balm of Gilead. See Balsam of Gilead. 
Balmont, Konstantin Dmitrievich, Eussian 
poet, was bom near Ivanovo-Voznesensk in the 
government of Vladimir in 1867, and is best known 
by his volnmes of symbolist poetry. Under North- 
ern SMes (1894), Buddings on Fire (1900), Let Us 
he Like the Sun (1903). He has also published 
translations and volumes of prose, and has travelled 
extensively. 

Balm or 'al, a royal residence in Braemar, 
Aherdeenshii-e, 7 miles W. of Ballater, and 43 of 
Aberdeen. Standing 926 feet above sea-level on 
a natural platform that slopes gently down from 
the base of Craig-gowan ( 1437 feet) to the margin 
of the river Dee, it commands a magnificent pros- 
pect on every aide. In 1848 Piince .^bert acquii-ed 
it on lease, and in 1852 purchased it outright. 
The old castle not being sufficiently commodious 
he erected a new one (1853-56) in the Scottish 
Baronial style. It consists of two separate blocks 
united by wings, with a massive tower surmounted 
by a turret. It is built of granite. The estate 
includes Bixkhall, Elnock Castle ruins, and Loch 
Muiok ; and extends to the summit of Byron’s 
* dark Lochnagar.' 

BcdnaTes. Henby, ^ of Halhill, Scottish Ee- 
fonner, was bom at Kirkcaldy in Fife of poor 
parents, hut was educated at St Andrews Univer- 
sity and at Cologne. He acted for some time as a 
procurator at St Andrews ; in 1638 James V. made 
him a Lord of Session ; and in 1643 the regent Arran 
appointed him secretary of state. Shortly oftei, 
however, he suffered a six-months’ imprisonment in 
Blackness Castle on account of his Protestantism ; 
and in 1546, like !^ox, he joined Beaton’s 
murderers in the castle of St Andie’we. When the 
castle was captured by the French ( 1647 ), Balnaves, 
with Knox and others, was sent to Eouen as a 
prisoner of war. WMe in prison here, he wrote a 
treatise on Justification, which, ■with notes and a 
pref^ by Knox, was published in 1684 as The Con- 
fession of Faith. In 1668 BaLnaves’ forfeiture was 
resided, and he returned to Scotland, and took as 
active part on the aide of the Lords of the Congre- 
gatior^ In 1663 he was nominated a commissioner 
to revise The Book of Discipline. He died in 1679. 

Balrampiirg headquarters of the estate of the 
premier talukdar of Oudh ; pqp. of town, 14,900. 
Balsa. See Oohboma. 

_ B alsam, a name formerly comprehending medi- 
cines compounded of resins and oils, as well aa 
many resinous substances and oils, to which im- 
poitant medicinal virtues weie aacilbed. when 
the term balsam is now used without addition, the 
balsams of Peru and Tolu are generally intended. — ■ 
These two balsams are very simHai' in all their more 
important properties, and are both produced by 
trees of thepapilionaceousgenusMyroxylon, natives 
of the tropical parts of America. M. Pereira, the 
source of balsam of Peru, is a tree found in the state 
of San Salvador, in tlie district called Balsam 
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Coast. M. toluifentm, a native of VenezueFa, 
Ecuador, _ and Brazil, furnishes balsam of Tolu. 
Aftei being bruised and charred, the bark of the 
foiiner falls off, and balsam begins to ezude. It is 
received on rags, which, when saturated, are boiled 
in water, the separated balsam falling to the 
bottom. It is a liquid, having the appearance 
of treacle, bu^- rather less viscid. Balsam 
of Tolu is generally soft and tenacious when 
first imported, becoming hard by age. Both 
balsams have a veiy fragi'ant odour. T^ey are 
used in confeetionen’’, to impart a flavour like 
that of vanilla j also in perfumeiy, and for 
pastilles, &c. In medicine, they are flidniiniatered 
as gentle stimulants and tonics, and particularly 
in chronic hronchial affections. Tolu lozenges are 
a popular and pleasant remedy for tronbleaome 
coughs. These balsamB are also used for cleansing 
ulcers. — ^They contaia cinnamic acid, and a peculiar 
oily substance which has heen called dumameine, 
and is also known as Oil of Balsam of Peru. 
The name White Balsam of Bern is sometimes 

S '.ven to a balsamic substance which flows from the 
iquidamhar styraciflua. See Liquid a mu a u, 
B alaain is also the common name of a genus 
of succulent herbaceous plants, of which the beauti- 
ful balsam {Impatiens Balsamina^ mnch culti- 
vated in gardens and greenhouses, is a familiar 

example. They j 
are natives! 
chiefly of damp 
bushy places in 
the East Indies, 
and many of them 
plants of gi eat 
beauty. They are 
almost all annu- 
als, and have 
generally white 
or red flowers. 
Impatiens is the 
chief genus of 
Balsaminacem, 
distinguished 
from Geraniacem 
by the extreme 
in-eralarity of 
the flowers, which 
have been the 
subject of much 
controversy 
among morpho- 
logists, and also 
by the beakless 
fruit, which is a 
five-celled capsule, bursting by five elastic valves. 
The leaves are simple, and without stipules, the 
flowers generally axfllary. The common balsam is 
a native of the East Indies and Japan. Many fine 
varieties, double as well as single, and of all varieties 
of oolour and marking, have resulted from careful 
cultivation, and florists distinguish pyramidal, 
dwarf, and camellia-flowered races. It has an up- 
right succulent stem, usually about 1—2 feet high, 
but in favourable circumstances will attain a greater 
size. In Britain, the seed is usually sown on a 
slight hotbed, and the plant w often kept in the 

f reenbonse ; although even in Scotland it m^ 
e made an ornament of a sheltered border. It 
is one of the flowers frequ^tly to be seen 
in cottage-windows. One species of balsam (/«i- 

? aliens ^oli-tangere), called Yellow Balsam or 
‘ouch -me -not, is a native of Europe, and a 
doubtful native of Britain. It has yellow flowere, 
and one of the petals prolonged into a spur. Its 
ripe capsules burst on the ali^test ton<^, scatter- 
ing the seed. I. parviflora, irom Bussia, has be- 
come naturalised in southern England. In Saxony 
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it ha? become a terrible weed, crowding out the 
indigenous flora in many places. 

Balsam Bog. See Azobella. 

Balsam or B airn of dllcad is a liquid 
rMinona substance, which has long enjoyed a very 
high reputation in the East for its fragrance ana 
medicinal virtues. It is the subject of several 
allusions in the Old Testament, and is celebrated 
by Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, and other 
^cient wnters, almost as a cure for every diseasa 
It IB generally beheved to be derived from a 
species of Balsamodendron (q.v.). The finest bal- 
sam, colled Opobalsam, or Balm of Mecca, is of a 

f olden yellow colour, and of a consistence like 
oney. Balm of Gilead is irritatuig when applied 
to the skin. Other substances sometimea desig- 
nated balsams, and possessing a somewhat similar 
fiagrance, are produced by different species of 
the same family. Among them is one called 
American Balm of Gilead, the produce of a tree 
called Brotium Carana . — ^Balsamic substances are 
[ furnished also by a number of species of Clusiaceffi. 
— Balsam of tJmiri, a fragrant yellow fluid, comes 
from Humiria Jlorihunda, a Sonth American tree, 
of the Hnmiriaceae (akin to Linaceae). — ^Canada 
Balsam (q.y.) is a kind of turpentine got from the 
B alm of Gilead Fir {Abies b^saTnea); TTTiTipfl. riA.Ti 
Bals^, from the Mugho or Mountain Pine {Binus 
pumiho or Mugkus ) ; and Carpathmn Balsam, from 
che Stone Pine [Binus Cembra). See Em and 
Pine. — Balsam of Cmaiva (q.v.) is the produce 
of different species of Copaifera. See Embalming. 

Balsamoden'dron, or Commiphoea, a^enus 
of small trees or bushes of the Burseracem. Some 
of them are spiny ; they generally exhibit a scrubby 
appearance, and have little foliage, but are remark- 
ahle for the resina or balsams obtained from their 
wood and fruit — as Balsam of Gilead, Myrrh, 
Bdellium, and Elemi (see these artides). The 
known species are mostly natives of the East 
Indiffl, Arabia, and the ea^ of Africa. 

Balta. a town on the Kodema, an affluent of 
the BugTm the Moldavian autonomous republic in 
tricrauie. Tallow-melting, soap-boiling, and brew- 
ing are carried on. Pop. ^,000. 

Baltcliik. See Baltjik. 

Balfi. See Bteltsi. 

Baltic, Battle of the. See Copenhagen. 
Baltic Langnaees, a branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages akin to Slavonic. 
It includes Letwah, Lithuanian, and the extinot 
Old Prussian. See PHILOLOGY, p. 99. 

Baltic Port, a seaport and railway terminus 
of north-west Eatnonia. 

Baltic ^OTtaces, now States, include the 
former Russian governments of Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia ; in a wider sense also Fiiiland and 
St Petei-sburg. They once belonged to Sweden, ex- 
cept Courland, a dependency of Poland. Tb ey came 
into the possession of Russia partly through the con- 
questa of Peter the Great, p^ly undM Ale x a n der 
m 1809. No pains were sparro to Rusaianise them, 
and after 187^77 they lost their re mai ni n g privi- 
leges, and were thoroughly incoroorated in the 
Bussian empire. They form a borderland between 
the Germanic and Slavonic areas, and have heen 
a frequent cause of difficulty between Germany 
and Russia. The bulk of the people are Eatbs 
and Letts, with many Germans, but few Russians. 
After theRussian revolution of 1917, the independent 
republics of Finland, Esthonia^ and Latvia, orLefct- 
land (southern Livonia, Courland, and western 
Pskov), were set up. See also Lithuania. 

BalUc SCBs bordered by DenmarlL German j', 
Poland, Lithuania, Lettland, Esthonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, and Sweden, communicates with the Kattegat 
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anil North Sea by the Sound and the Great and Little 
Belts. Its length is from 850 to 900 miles ; breadth, 
from 100 to 200; and aiea, including the Gulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland, 184,496 sq. m., of W’hich 
12,753 are occupied by islands Its mean depth is 
36 fathoms, and the greatest asceitained depth, 
between Gothland and Courland, 216. Its shallow- 
ness and narrowness, its numerous islands and 
reefs, the shoal coasts of Prussia on the one side, 
and the rocky coasts of Sweden on the other, and 
above aU, the numerous and sudden changes of 
wind accompanied by violent storms, make the 
navigation of the Baltic ve^ dangerous. The 
group of the Aland Islands divides the south part 
of the sea from the north part or Gulf of Bothnia 
(q.v.). The Gulf of Finland (q.v ), branching off 
eastwards, separates Finland from Esthonia. A 
third ^If is that of Riga or Livonia. The Kuriscli 
and other Haffs ( q v. ) are not gulfs, hut fresh- water 
lakes at the mouths of rivers. 

The water of the Baltic is colder and clearer than 
that of the ocean, and contains only a fourth of 
the proportion of salt found in the Atlantic Ice 
hinders the navigation of the Baltic from three to 
five months yeony. Rarely, as in 1668 and 1809, 
^e whole surface is frozen over. Tides, as in all 
inland seas, are little perceptible — at Copenhagen, 
ahont a foot ; yet the water rises and falls at times, 
though from other causes, chiefly from the varying 
quantity of water in the rivers at different seasons, 
upwaros of 250 rivers flow into this sea, which, 
through them and its lakes, drams lather leas than 
one-fifth of all Euvi^e, its drainage area being 
estimated by Dr W. B. Caipentei as 717,000 sq. m. 
The chief of these riveia are the Oder, Vistula, 
Niemen, Dwina, Narva, Neva, Motala Theprincipol 
islands east of the group that blocks the entrance, 
are Bornholm, belonging to Denmark; Gottland 
and Oland, to Sweden ; Riigen, to Prussia ; Dago 
and Gael to Esthonia; and the Aland Islands 
( Swedish in population ), to Finland. Timber, 
hides, tallow, and grain are the chief exports from 
the countries boidering on the Baltic. The number 
of vessels that pass the Sound to or from the Baltic 
annually is very large. See Sound. 

The Eider Canal, connecting the Baltic near 
Kiel with the North Sea at Tbnnuig, facilitated 
the grain trade in mild winters ; and the two 
seas ara also connected by the Gotha Canal, 
which joins the lakes of South Sweden. These 
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being navigable for boats of light draught only, 
a great ship-canal from Bmnshfittel, at the month 
of the Mbe, to Holtenan, near ^el, was con- 
structed in 1887-95 (see CANALS). It is open to 


all nations alike. Eai hours in the Baltic are . in 
Denmark, Copenhagen ; in Germany, Kiel, Llibeck, 
Stialsund, Stettin, Kdnigsherg, with Danzig under 
the League of Nations, and Memel in Lithuanian 
hands ; in Latvia, Lihau and Riga ; in Esthouia, 
Reval and Narva; in Russia, Kronstadt; in 
Finland, Helsingfors ; and in Sweden, Stockholm 
and Karlakrona. — The shores of Prussia and Cour- 
land have been long noted for the amber cost 
ashore in stormy weather. Another important 
phenomenon connected with the Baltic is a slow 
vertical movement of its coasts, downwards in 
the south of Sweden, but fiirther noith upwards, 
being there supposed to be at the rate of 3 feet in a 
centmy. Its area is held to be gradually decreasing. 
The Germans call this sea Ostsee, or East Sea ; the 
name Baltic fimt appears in the lltli ceutuiy, in 
a work by Adam of Bremen. 

Baltimore, named after the first Lord Balti- 
moie (q.v.), is a port of entry and the largest city of 
Maryland. The eighth city of the United States 
in poimlation, it stands on the northern bank of the 
river Tatapsco, an arm of Chesapeake Bay, 180 miles 
^ ship-channel from the ocean, 90 miles SW. of 
Philadelphia, and 40 NE. of Washington. Its site 
is uneven, and its sniioun dings aie picturesque and 
pleasant. The plan of the streets is not so strictly 
nniform as in many American cities. The harbour 
is spacious and perfectly secm-e, having a minimum 
depth of 24 feet, and access from the sea is safe 
and easy. Baltimore is reached by numeious lines 
of lailway connecting in a Giand Union Dep6t, 
and having several other stations in various parts 
of the city. It is an important centre of the tioffic 
in hiead-stnflfe, which are largely received by laU 
and shipped at this point. Other leading articles 
of export are tobacco, provisions, live stock, cotton, 
oil, lumber, canned fruits, and oysters. The im- 
poi-ts include large amounts of coffee and other 
tropical products, fruits, fertilisers, iron, steel, 
tm-plate, and chemicals. Baltimore is also the 
seat of extensive and varied manufactures, in- 
oludlng cotton and woollen goods; flour of superior 
quality, largely produced in Baltimore and 
vicinity; tobacco and cigars; glasswaie; boots 
and shoes; iron and steel, including inochineiy, 
CM -wheels, iron bridges, stoves, furnaces, &c. ; 
clothing, in the manufacture of which large capital 
I is invested; pianos, oigana, &c. One of the piin- 
cipal industries of Bmtimore is the canning of 
in which many hands are employed during 
the annual oyster sessou — several thousand vessels 
being engaged in the oyster-fishery. The canning 
of fruits and vegetables is also a large industry. 
Textiles rank l^b, most of the duck goods m 
the United States being produced there. Balti- 
more is the largest corn-exporting port in the 
country, and has also a large jobbing trade. In 
the first half of the 19th century the famous 
‘Baltimore clippers’ greatly extended the trade 
of the city, 

Baltimore is noted for the fine aichitecture of 
its^ public and other buildings, among the finest 
being the chamber of commerce, the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, the Maryland Institute, the 
city hall (with a dome 260 feet high), the beautiful 
white maible court-house, the masonic temple, 
the Peabo^ Institute (see Peabody), and the 
^morial Hall commemorating the Great War. 
The public monuments, of 'whidi five or more are 
noteworthy (the Waahinffton column being 210 
feet high), have given Baltimore the name of the 
monumental city.’ There are several public 
squares and parks, the beautiful Druid Hill Park, 
or nearly 700 acres, being the most celebrated, 
liiere numeious churches, among which the 
Protestant Episcopal, and the 
Methodist denominations are conspicnons. The 
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educational institucions are many and important. 
The Johns Hopkins University, endowed with ovei 
$3,500,000 by a Quaker philanthropist of that 
name (1795-1873), was opened in 1876, and at 
once took rank as one of tlie first seats of learning 
in the country. Among other institutions are the 
Univeraity of Maiyland (partly situated in College 
Park, Maryland), Goncher College (foimeily the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore), a dental school 
(the oldest in the world), Loyola College, St 
Mary’s Seminary, scientific, legal, and technical 
colleges, various institutes for -vmite and colouied; 
and there are complete systems of graded public 
and parochial schools. The city has a number of 
good libraries, of which the largest are the Enoch 
Piatt Free Library and the library of the Peabody 
Institute. 

Baltimore is a place of much wealth and social 
refinement, and is noted as an art-centre. It is 
the seat of a Homan Catholic archbishop, who has 
the rank of primate of the United States, the see 
being the oldest in the country. The diocese of 
Ball^ore was created in 1789 ; and the see became 
archiepiscopal in 1808. Dr John Carroll was the 
first bishop and archbishop. Owing to the fact 
that Maryland was origmally settled to a great 
extent by members of the Roman Catholic Church 
(chiefly of English birth), that church and its 
adherents have always had a greater social 
influence in Baltimoie than in most American 
cities of its size. Baltimore is also the seat of a 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
population of the city is or vaiioua origin. Over 
one-aixth of the people in 1930 were negioes, and 
abont one - eleventh were foieigu - horn whites. 
Among the native-boi n population of the city there 
IS a large element of German descent, and many 
Irish and French cieole families were among the 
earlier settlei-s. In colonial days, the English 
Puiitans, and later, the Scotch- Irish Presbyterians, 
Avere here numerous. Of the present inhabitants, 
a considerable proportion have been bom in states 
tying farther north than Maryland. 

Founded in 1729, the city was named in honour 
of Lord Baltimore, the founder of the Maryland 
colony, and in 1796 was incorporated as a city. It 
very early became noted for ite commerce ana ship- 
building. It was the scene of important events 
during the war of 1812-16, and in the early part 
of the Civil Wax of 1861-65, and of a destructive 
conflagration in 1904, which spread through the 
business centre of the city. Pop. (1790) 13,503; 
il830) 80,626; (1800 ) 212,218; (1880) 332,313; 
{1910 ) 558,485; (1920 ) 733,826; (1930 ) 804,874. 

Baltimore is a small fishing- village in County 
Cork, on Baltimore Bay, 6 miles S W. of Skibbereen. 
Here Avas established in 1887, by the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, a technical school for giving in- 
struction in all that pertains to fishing, sau-malang, 
net-making, &c. 

Baltimore} George Calvert, first Lord, 
bom at Ejpling, in Yorkshire, about 1580, entered 
parliament in 1609, was knighted in lOU, and in 
1619 became Secretary of State. In 1625 he 
declared himself a Catholic, and resigning his office, 
received the rank of Baron Baltimore in the Irisb 
peerage. His Irish estates were at the same time 
confirmed to him, and thither he retired. As early 
as 1621, Calvert had despatched colonists to a 
small settlement in Newfoundland, and in 1627 he 
visited the place. In the foUoAving spiing he 
returned with his family, and stayed till the 
antomn of 1629. The severe Avinter induced bim 
to sail southward in search of a more genial 
country ; hut hia attempts to settle in Virginia 
led to disputes, and he returned home to ODtain 
a fresh charter. _He died, April 15, 1632, before 


the completion of the patent, which Avas granted 
m June to liis son, Cecil, second Lord Baltimore. 
See AIaryland, and Life by Neill (Balt. 1869). 

Baltimore Bird or Oriole [Icterus Balti- 
moi'xt), a finch-like perching bird, veri’’ common in 
North America from Canada to Mexico. The 
males arrive from the south about the beginning of 
May, and are soon followed by the females. Tliey 
settle near houses on tulip-trees, pea-vines, and 
the like, and build a beautiful hangi^ nest of 
s kilfull y intenvoven moss and fibres. The name 
‘hang-nest ’ obxiously refers to this habit. They 
levy contiibntions from any loose soft material 
that may come handy, such as the liaiTo of liorses 
and cattle, the thread laid out for bleaching, or 
the strings wound round the fmit-tiee grafts The 



Baltimore Oriole. 

pendulous pouch measures 6 or 7 inches in length, 
and varies somewhat according to the climate. 
The bird itself is somewhat smaller than a starling, 
measuring about 7 inches in length, with sharp 
conical bill longer than the head, Ion" pointed 
trings, and medium-sized rounded tail. The plum- 
age IS very gay, especially in the males, glossy 
black, finely contrasthig Avith bright orange and 
vermilion. 'Orange and black Avere the colom.'s of 
Lord Baltimore’s livery, hence the name Baltimore 
Bird. Another of its many aliases, ‘fire-bird,’ 
describes its bright flashing appearance among the 
branches. The song is powerful and pleasin", and 
is peculiarly mellow during the love-season. These 
birds are gregarious, and while they do some damage 
by plundering pea-pods and other fruits, more than 
compensate for their thefts by their destruction of 
orchard insects like the cankerworm and tent- 
caterpillars. They are quick and lively in their 
habits, and make courageous parents. The genus 
Icterus must be distingmshed from the true Orioles 
(q.v.). See Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, North- 
American Birds. 

Baltistan, or Little Tibet, is an alpine 
region through which the Upper Indus flows. It 
lies below the Kara-Komm Mountains and the 
Himalayas, with a mean elevation of 11,000 feet, 
and contains Mt, GodAvin-Anaten (K°), 28,278 feet 
high, next to Everest tlie highest on the globe. 
It is politically a part of Kashmir, and the inhabit- 
ants are of Mongolian stock. 

Baltjlk', or Baloic, a seaport of Rumania, on 
the shoin of the Black Se^ 20 miles NE. of Varna. 
It was ceded by Bulgaria in 1913. Pop. 7000. 

BaltorO} a great glacier in Baltistan. 
Balncbistaii. See Beluchistar. 
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Balactaitherinm, a gigantic fossil Siunoceros 
(q.v.). 

Balzac, Honors de, was bom at Touts on the 
20th May 1799. He was educated at the College 
de Vendbme and studied law at the Sorbomie. In 
opposition to his father’s wish that he should be- 
come a notary, he left Tours in 1819 to seek his 
fortune as an author in Paris. From 1819 to 1830 
he led a life of fiequent privation and incessant 
industry, producing stories which neither found 
nor deseiTed to find leaders, and incurring — ^mainly 
through unlucky business speculations — a heavy 
burden of debt, which harassed him to the end of 
his career. He first tasted success in his thirtieth 
year on the publication of Les l)trnters Glioxians^ 
which was soon afterwai-ds followed by La Peetu 
de Chagrin, a marvellous interweaving of the 
Bupematural into modern life, and the earliest 
of his great works. After wiiting several other 
novels, he formed the design ol presenting m 
the Corned le Swnatne a complete picture of 
modem civilisation. All ranks, professions, arts, 
trades, all phases of manners town_ and 
country, weie to he represented in his imaginary 
sv’^stem of tilings. In attempting to cany out 
tins impossible design, he produced what is 
almost in itself a literature. The stories compos- 
ing the CtmUdie H%imaine are classified as ‘ Scenes 
de la Vie Privde, de la Vie Parisienne, de la Vie 
Politique, de la Vie Mditaire,’ &c. They are con- 
nectea by a web of intrigue which has the Paris of 
the Keatoration for its centre, but which stretches 
its threads over the provinces. Each of the actors 
in the brilliant crowded drama is minutely de- 
scribed and clothed with individuaJily, while the 
scenes in which they move are set forth with a 
pieturesqueness and verisimilitude hardly to be 
matched in fiction. Among the masterpieces which 
form part of Balzac’s vast scheme may be men- 
tioned La Recherche de VAbsolu, Le Fire Goriot, 
Les Ilhisions Perdues, Les Piwsans, Les Marana, 
La Fernme de trente Ans, Les Parents Pauvres, and 
Eugenie Cfratidet. The Contes Drdlati^ues (1833) 
stand by themselves. They are a senes of gross 
stories m the vein of Hahelais, Balzac reproducing 
with masterly skill the French of the 16th century. 
Balzac’s industry was amazing ; according to his ovm 
acconnt, he not infrequently woiked for fifteen and 
even eighteen hours a day. He wrote eighty-five 
novels m twenty years, though he was not a ready 
writer ; and though he was no ' stylist ’ in the sense 
that Flaubert was to a typical extent, he expended 
enormous labour on his proof-sheets. His work did 
not bring him wealth ; ma yearly income, even when 
he was at the height of his tame, is said to have 
rarely exceeded 12,000 francs. Durii^ his later 
years he lived principally in his villa. Lea Jardies, 
at Sbvres. In 1849, when his health had broken 
down, he travelled to Poland to visit Madame 
Hanska, a rich Polish lady, with whom he had 
corresponded for more than fifteen years. In 1850 
she b^ame his wife, and three months after the 
marriage, in August of the same year, Balzac died 
at Pans. His influence on literature has been deep 
and many-sided, and novelists with so little in 
common as Feuillet and Eola alike daim bitn 
for their master. He studied character and the 
machineiy of society in a scientific spirit, but he 
was not content with the photogi'aphic reproduction 
ef fact. He was a visiona^ as well as on anal^, 
on idealist and a realist in one. The materialB 
acquired by study were shaped and coloured by his 
fiery and teeming imagination. In the Comidte 
Kiimaim we see the everyday world reflected in 
a magic mirror, where the lights are brighter, tiie 
shadows darker ; where objects stand out in 
sharper relief, and are sometimes oddly distorted. 
He strenuously exaggerates in the delineation of 


character. * Every one in Balzac,’ says Baudelaire, 
‘down to the veiy scullions, has genius.’ His 
work bears trace of the strain with which it was 
produced; it is often coai3e, often extravagant, 
occasionally dull. But few writers give such an 
impression of intellectual force. 

Hib works were published in 26 vols, (1869—76); with 
a supplemental Hiatoire dea CEuvrea, by Lovenjoul ( 1879), 
who wrote Autour de Balzac m 1897. In 1912 an edihon 
of the CBuvres OompUtes m 40 vols. began to appear. See 
also the Life 1w his sister (^1858 ) ; Le Breton, Balzac, 
r Somme et VCEam'e (1906; ; BrnnetiSre, Honoi'i de 
Balzac (tions. 1907); books by Wedmore (1890), Mias 
Wormeley (1892), Sandars (1906), Lawton (1910), Faguet 
(1913), Curtins (1923), Sauitsbury’s Preface to the 
translation of La Peaii de Chagrin (1896), and Henry 
James’s to The Two Bindea. He was desoribed as a ‘ fat 
man, short and vulgar ; ’ neither warm-hearted nor sym- 
pathetic, but of enormous vitality. Turgemeff fonnd 
him so uusympathetio as to be unreadable. The ' de ’ in 
bis name was factitious ; his father’s father was a day> 
labourer in Languedoc. 

Balzac, Jean Louis Guez de, bom at An- 
goulOme in 1594, in his youth was secretary to- 
Cardinal la Valette at Home, and on his return 
to Paris devoted himself to the refinement of 
bia native language. His writingB heralded the 
splendid phalanx of genius which adorned the sub- 
sequent age of Louis XIV. He was a favourite of 
Cardinal Richelieu, a member of the French Aca- 
demy, a councillor of state, and historiogr^her, 
Hig violent litei'aiy disputes with Father Goula. 
caused him to leave Pane and reth'e to his heredi- 
taiy property of Ba^ac, where he died on the 18th 
Febrnary 1654. Hie collected works were edited 
by the Abb6 Cassaigne (1666) ; selections, by MaJi- 
toume (1822), and Moreau (1864). Of aU his 
works, his ieWray (1806) and Lettres InAdites ( 1874) 
are moat admired. 

Bamako, or BammAEO, capital of French 
Sudan, on the Niger and the railway from Dakar 
to Konlikoro. Pop. 20,000. 

Bambarra, one of the former Sudan states of 
Western Africa, lying on both sides of the Upper 
Niger. In the east, the country is fiat and 
swampy ; bat in the west there are low ohains of 
granite hills. The climate in some parts is in- 
tensely hot, but is generally healthy. The land 
is well watered and fertile. The inhabitants, a 
branch of the Mandingoes, are superior to their 
neigbbours in intelligence. The principal towns- 
are Bamako (q.v.), Sego, Sansanding. Many local 
merchants ai'e very wealthy, and a pretty extensive- 
trade is carried on, the natives wooing artides m 
gold, ivory, and iron. In 1899 it was incorporated 
with the Fiench Sudan, called tUI 1920 Upper 
Senegal-Niger. 

Bamberg, a Bavarian dty, in Upper Fran- 
conia, beautunlly situated on the banks of the 
Hegnitz, 3 miles above its confluence with the 
Mmn, and 33 N. of Niimberg. Set in the midst 
of vineyards, orchards, and hop - gardens, and 
founded about 769, from 1007 to 1802 it was- 
the seat of independent prince - bishops. The 

most noteworthy of its many churches is the 
cathedral, a magnificent edifice in the Homan- 
esqne style, founded by the Emperor Henry II. 
in 1004, and thoroughly restored in 1828-37. 
It has five towers, and containB, among other 
monuments, the elaborately carved temb of the 
founder and his empress, Kunigond. There aro 
several other fine ecmesiastical stmeturea of early 
date, and opposite the cathedral is the palace 
(1702) of the former prince- bishops, from one of 
whose windows Marshal Berthier (q.v.) met hia 
death. St Michael’s Benedictine abbey ( 1009) was 
j in 1803 converted into an almshouse. The ruins 
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of the caatle of Altenburg, originally the seat of 
the Cotinta of Bahenberg, stand on an eminence 
IJ miles from the town. Pop. (1925) 60,152. The 
beer is famous ; cottons ana woollens are manu- 
factured, also electrical articles, leather, gloves, 
tobacco, sugar, and ropea 

Bamberger, Ludwig ( 1823-99), bom at Mainz 
of Jewish parentage and bred a lawyer, was a 
revolutionary in 1^9, and after 1870 was a con- 
spicuous representative in the Eeichstag of the 
National Liberal and Free-trade Party. He op-, 
posed Bismarck and the government colonial policy. 

Bambi'no (Ital., ‘babe'), atenninartc^cnp- 
tive of the swindled figure of the infant Saviour. 
The Santissimo Bambino, in the church of the Ara 
Goeli at Borne, is held in great veneration for its 
supposed miraculons power of curing the sick. It 
is carved in wood, painted, and riSily decorated 
with jewels and precious stones. 

Bamboo, a ^oup of grasses {.Bamhusa, &c.), 
of which most or the specie attain a great size, 
many of them 20 or 30 feet, some 70 or 100 feet in 
height. The species are nnmerons, and are found 
in tropical and subtropical regions, both of the 
eastern and western hemispheres. Some of the 
species ctow to the height of only a few feet ; and 
almost eQI of them are slender in proportion to their 
height, although Skuidua angustifoha has often a 
trunk 16 inches in diameter. All of them have 
a jointed snbten-anean root-stock, which throws 
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up 10-100 stems. These are generally straight 
and ereot ; although, one large species {B. egrestis), 
common in dry monutamous situations in the 
south-east of Asia, has crooked, and sometiues 
ereepiug stems. The stems grow to their full 
height unhranched, but afterwards throw out 
straight horizontal branches, especially in their 
upper parts, forming a dense thicket ; some of the 
smaller kinds are often planted as hedges. The 


stems are jointed like those of other grasses, very 
hard, but light, elastic, and hollow, cont^ing 
only a light spongy pith, except at the joints or 
nodes, where they are divided by strong partitions. 
The stems of different species vary also very much 
in the thickness of the woody part, and so m their 
adaptation to different purposes. In China and 
Japan is formd a bamboo the stem of which, instead 
of heing cylindneal like that of other bamboos and 
all g^ses, is square At three years old, tliis 
stem is one inch in section each way (see Nature, 
vol. xxxii.) The hairy bamboo is one of the 
most nsefnl in China. The external covering 
of the stem is, in all the species, remarkably 
siliceous ; the stem of B. tahacarta is so hard 
that it strikes fire when the hatchet is applied. 
There is perhaps scarcely any plant that sen'es 
such a variety of domestic and economical pur- 
poses. It would be difficult to point out an object 
m which strength and elastici% are required, and 
for which lightness is no objection, to which the 
stems of the different species ao-e not applied. In 
the whole of the East, particularly in Inua, China, 
and Japan, in Jamaica and other parts of the West 
Indies, and some parts of South America, it forms 
almost the sole material of which the houses of the 
poor are built. It is employed for water-pipes, for 
wMch purpose its hollow stems ( after the partitions 
at the joints are removed) render it eminently well 
fitted. It IS nsed in the building of bridges, m the 
manufacture of fomiture, ladders, masts for boats, 
rolls, fences, spear-shafts, domestic utensils, and 
agricnltmal implements. The stems are also split 
up fanely and ivorked into mats, and ropes, and 
even into the sails of boats. From both the exter- 
nal and internal pellicles of the stems an excellent 
paper is made by bniising and steeping it in water 
till it becomes a paste. Large quantities of bamboo 
cane are imported to Europe for vpious purposes, 
such as the making of waUdng-gticka, stakes for 
flowers and the training of fmit-treea in nurseries, 
and the manufacture of wicker-work The leaves 
of some kinds are nsed as thatch in the making of 
hats and mats ; those mats seen enfolding chests of 
tea heing made of the leaves of one species culti- 
vated by the Chinese for that purpose. The shoots, 
when young and tender, aie eaten in the same way 
as asparagus, or boiled with milk, or made into 
broth with the addition of animal food, spices, and 
salt; also ^ong with the young root-atwks they 
are pickled in vmegar wherever they abound in the 
East, and are imported into Europe as an eastern 
condiment under the name Aehiar or Achar. The 
pith of some species is sugary, and at certain 
seasons a saccharine juice exudes from it at the 
joints, which becomes concrete on exposure to sun 
HTid air, and is used for domestic and economic 
purposes in India. This substance is c^ed Indian 
Money, and is erroneously also sometimes named 
Tabans or Tabasheer, a name which properly belongs 
to another and very remarkable snl^ance produced 
in the hollow intemodea of the stems of some of 
the species (see Tadasheeb). The ^ds of some 
species ore used as rice, and for making a kind of 
beer. Some species, however, only flower at very 
long intervals, and that simultaneously oyer wide 
areas. Thus Phyllostachys Menonis is believed to 
flower in Japan once in 120 (or sometime 60 ) years, 
independently of varying local conditions. Bam- 
boos ai e generally of very rapid growth,^ and they 
are often found in arid situations, which wonla 
otheiwrise he destitute of vegetation. O. anffus- 
tifoUa and B. latifolia, both natives of South 
America, have the intemodea of the stems filled 
with clear fluid of an agreeable taste, which, though 
oontaming slight traces of sulphates and chlorides, 
np.Ti scarcely be distinguished fiom pme spring- 
water. It is not improbable that they may yet be 
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employed, ■where they do not naturally abound, to 
render districts productive wMch are now little else 
than deserts, in climates like those of Arabia, the 
north of Afiica, and Austialia; and the quality of 
the gram of different species seems to deserve more 
attention than it has yet received. The species 
common in the West Indies (B. vulgan^) is sup- 
posed to liave been intioduced from the East 
Indies. A few species aie found in the Himalaya, 
to an altitude of 12,000 feet, and a dwarf species 
.from that r^on has been successfully tried m the 
open air m iSigland. See Jungle. 

^ or Bambuk, a country of French 

Sudan, lying in the angle formed by the Senegal 
and Foleme riveis. The climate is unhealthy, 
especially during the rainy season ; but tne 
valleys are remarkable for their fertility. Trees 
common to Western Afiica heie attain enormous 


proportions. Bam bonk has rich non ore and 
deposits of gold in its iivers, especially theFaleme. 
Faranaha and Mandinkn are the chief towns. 


The inhabitants, the Mandingoes, are professedly 
Mohammedans, bub they chug to many pagan 
Bupeiytibions, and aie vei-y feiocious. 

Ba.inblirg]l« the site of an ancient fortress on 
the coast of Northumberland, 5 miles E. of Belford, 
and 16J SE. of Berwick. It crowns a basaltic rock 
150 feet high, and accessible only on the SE. aide. 
The beat authoiities agree that it was founded about 
647 hy Ida, first king of Bemicia, and later named 
Bebhanhurh, after Bebbe, the queen of ^Ethelfrith, 
his grandson. In 642 it was unsuceessfally besieged 
by Penda, the heathen kiTig of Mercia ; and during 
the Danish descents on England it tirice was 
partly demolished. Robert de Mouhray, the le- 
pellious Earl of Northumberland, having fallen 
into the hands of William Rufus in 1095, Ins 
countess sun-endered the stronghold under the 
threat of seeing Iiia eyes seared out. When North- 
umberland was granted to Henry, son of David 1. 
of Scothind, Bamburgh Castle was leserved for 
the English crown, and heie Baliol acknowledged 
Edward I. ’a supremacy in 1296. During the Warn 
of the Roses it was the scene of several confiicts, 
and was so batteied aaid destioyed that it has 
not again been used as a fortress. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, its governor Avas Sir John Forster, and 
it_ continued in his family till Tom Forster for- 
feited it for hia share in the ’16, as is finely told in 
BesanPs romance. Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 
then bought it, with the Forster estates, and 
bequeathed it in 1721 to timstees for benevolent 
purposes. The restoration of the castle, and its 
conversion to charitable uses, were chiefly carried 
out 1^ the Rev. Dr John Sharpe ; its income ( about 
£9000) being expended in providing a dispensary; 
fnnds for maintaining, educating, and starting in 
life poor children ; appliances for the rescue of 
shipwrecked sailors; the repair of churches; and 
aiduig young men at the universities. In 1894 it 
was purchased from the trustees by Lord Arm- 
strong. It is now let as liixuiions flats. Bamburgh 
■^la^e, near the castle, Avas a royal borough before 
the Conquest, and in the time of Edward 1. re- 
tnmed two members to parliament. Groce Darling 
(q.v ) is buried in the churchyard. See Freeman^ 
English Toions arid Distancts (1883) ; and voL L of 
the Ristory of Northumberland ( 1893). 

Bambusa. See Bamboo. 


_ Bambnte, a pygmy people of the Semliki forest, 
similar to the Akka and Batwa. They live hy 
hunting AArith bow and poisoned ariows. 

Bambyce. See Heehapolis. 

Bamfordt Samuel (1788-1872), Lancashire 
weaver- poet and radical, bom at Middleton, aa'os 
imprisoned for taking part in the Peter] oo gather- 
ing. He'was for a time a journalist and a messenger 


at Someiset House, but letumed to weaving. Hia 
Passages in the Life of a Radical (1840-£t) and 
Early Days ( 1849) have been repimted. 

Bd-midn is a mountain- valley in A^lmnistaii, 
on the chief road betAveen Kabul and Turkestan, 
and neai the noithern base of the Koh-i-baha range 
(see map at Apghanistan ). The valley itself lies 
8500 feet above sea-level. The stream that drains it 
ultimately finds its Avay to the Oxus. The inhabit- 
ants aie Hazdras. The most notable featuie of 
the district is a number of hiinian figures of enor- 
mons size carved in the conglomerate rocks, from 
200 to 300 feet liigh, Avhich foim the northern side of 
the valley. Of these there are five in all ; and the 
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The largest of the Figures at Bamiau. 

two principal were described by the Chinese Bud- 
dhist monk, Hwen Thsang, who vlsi'ted the valley 
about 630 AD. By recent careful measurement, it 
appears that the loi-gest is 173 feet high, or 3 feet 
higher than the Nelson Monument m Trafalgar 
Square; the second is 120 feet; the others are 
abont 50 and 30 feet. The figures are solidly 
carved in niches in the rock, but the drapery and 
finishing are in stucco ; amd they have been much 
damaged by cannon shot, said to be those of the 
army of Nadir Shah. The two larger figures are 
usu^y regarded as male and female ; out it is 
certain that Hwen ThsaM was right in regarding 
them both as figures of ^ddha; in the Chinese 
traveller’s tinie "iJiere was a large Buddhist settle- 
ment here, with 10 convents and 1000 monks, and 
Bamiau was a ‘royal city.’ That the figures are 
the work of Buddhist artists firom India seems 


xwmian was a royal cit>y. mat tne ngures are 
the work of Buddhist artists firom India seems 
almost certain from their style of art, as also from 
the pictures with whidi the niches in which they 
stand have been covered. Stairs cut in the rock 
enable viBitors to climb to the head of the figures. 
About two miles east of Bamian there seems to 
have existed a stupendous recumbent figure ‘ 1000 
feet in length,’ representing Buddha entering 
Nirvana (see Buddhism) ; as modern tiavelleis do 


not mention it, it was probably composed of rubble 
plastered OA'er, and so lias disappeared. 

The rooks are further full of caves. They have 
curious domed roofs, and are covered with pictures 
in the same style of ait as the niches containing 
the statues. The caves are dug out of tlie rock 
at vaiions heights. The city, whose xuin^ Avails 
and towers stand on the rook of GhulgnJe, was 
besieged and taken by Jenghiz Khan, and the 
inhabitants wiped out. There is now no town 
of Bamian, but there are a feAv small villages 
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scattered up and down the valley. See an article 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1886) 
by Captain Talbot^ with notes and sketehes by 
Captain Maitland. 

Bammako. See Bamako. 

Bampton Lectnres, a seiies so called aftei 
the name of their founder, the Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, a minor canon of Salisbury, who at his death 
in 1751 left £120 pei annum to the university of 
Oxford, for the endumnent of eight divinity-lecture 
sermons, to he pieached at Great St Mary’s eveiy 
year, and to he published at the expense of the 
estate, within two months of their dmivery. The 
lectures weie ‘ to conflnn and establish the Christian 
faith, and to confute all heretics and schismatics.’ 
The first course was delivered in 1780. The lectures 
delivered by Dr Hampden (q.v.) in 1832, on ‘The 
Scholastic Philosophy consitlered in its Relation 
to Christian Theology,’ were attacked on all sides, 
their author being accused of Rationalism and 
Socinianism. Those of Bean Mansel (q.v, ) in 
1858, on ‘The Limits of Religions Thought,’ also 
gave rise to much discussion. The similar Hnl- 
sean Lectures (q.v.) at Cambridge are treated else- 
where- 

Bam vM, an Indian state of Bihar and Orissa, 
forest-clad countiy producing teak. Area, 1988 
sq. miles ; pop. (1921) 134,721 ; capital Deogarh. 

Ban, a Persian title meaning ‘lord,’ ‘master,’ 
or ‘ keeper,’ and brought into Europe by the Avars. 
Formerly, it was bestowed on some of the nulitaiy 
chiefs who guarded the eastern boundaries of the 
Hungarian idngdom, and was therefore synony- 
mous with the German Maricgraf. The ban, who 
waa appointed by the sovereign, but not for life, 
and whose appomtment had to he ratified by the 
national diet, had originally very extensive powers. 
In political, judicial, and military aflrairs,lie was 
the supreme authority witlun ms Banat. The 
most important banate were those of Dalmatia, 
Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Machow, and Szor^ny, 
afterwards formed into the double banat of Dal- 
matia and Croatia. In 1849, Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Dalmatia were transformed into Austrian crown- 
lands, and the ban made wholly independent of 
Hungary; hut in 1868 (Croatia and Slavonia w^ 
reunited with Hungary, with a special local adminis- 
tration for internal affairs, the head of which Avas 
called the Ban. Most of these regions fell to 
Yugoslavia after the great European war. See 
Banat. 

Ban, a word occurring in most of the modem 
languages of Europe, and primarily signifying 
‘ to proclaim ’ or ‘ pnhhsh. ’ This meaning it retains 
in Barms (q.v.) of marriage. In Frenm military 
language, ban is the part of the population first 
lialne to be called out m case of war j the arriAre- 
ban is the reserve. In (3eiinany, the ackt or han- 
num was a sentence of outlawry pronounced in the 
middle ages against those who esc^ed from justice, 
or refused to submit to trial. We often read of 
refractory princes, and even ci ties , being placed 
under the oan of the empire. When a grant of 
land was made for a religious purpose, or when a 
charter of liberties was granted, the transaction was 
proclaimed in public with certain ceremonies, and 
curses were denounced against any one who should 
violate the deeiL Thus banning, or publishing, 
came to he associated with cursing ; and hence 
the origin of the popular use of the word. It 
occurs in this sense in Shakespeare and Milton, 
and other old writers. 

Ban, Matija (1818-1903), a Dalmatian drama- 
tist and poet, bom at Ragusa. His most famoos 
work is the tragedy Mejrima in Serbo-Croatian. 
He wrote lyrics both in that language and in 
Italian. 


Bana, a hilly region, deeply intersected by 
valleys, in Camerun (French mandate). It is rich 
in oil -palms. Plantains, maize, and sweet potatoes 
are grown. 

Bd^a, Indian poet of the 7th century A.D., 
the author of two romances, K&dambart and 
Harshacharita. See Sanskbit, p. 88. 

Banaba, or Faanopa. See Ocean Island. 

Banam, a town of Cambodia, 27 miles SSE. 
of Pnoni-Penh, trades in rice, beans, silk, &c. ; 
pop. 28,000. 

Banana, a seaport of Belgian Congo, on the 
north of the Congo estuary, has a good tmchorage, 
and is an important commercial centi e. 

Baua’na, the fruit of Musa paradisiaca, var. 
sapientuni, a herbaceous plant of arboreal pro- 
portions and palm- like aspect, belonging to the 
Masaoeee. It is generally oelieved to have been 



Musa paradisiaca : 
a, fralt. 

originally of tliG Indios, but boidb have 'bbouglit 

that there were bananas in South America before 
the coming of the white man. Fossil seeds have 
been reported from Tertiary beds in Colombia. 
However, it is now found, along with the plantain, 
distiibuted and cultivated by man tbrougbont the 
tropical and subtropical regions of the globe. 
Between the banana and the plantain (Af. para- 
disiaca) there is no real specific distinction. The 
varieties are very numerous, and run into each 
other by almost imperceptible gradations, wbpe 
on the same bunch have been found growing fmits 
as diverse in form and other qualities as the dis- 
tinct types commonly known os banana and plan- 
tain. To the large-imited gioup is often ascribed 
the more farinaceous quality usually associated 
with the plantain, and to the small-fruited group 
the highly saccharine character of the banana. 
M, troglodytamm, a variety of banana remarkable 
for bearing its clusters of fruit erect (not ^ndent 
as in the other edible forma ), furnishes food to the 
natives of the Moluccas, where the plant grows 
wild. ,, 

Though really herbs, the bananas assume au 
the appearance of trees. Their stem^ form^ 
merely of the sheathing bases of the stalks of the 
large palm-like leaves, enclosing the stalk of 
the inflorescence, are soft, spongy, and destituw 
of woody structure, yet attain, according to tlie 
different species, the height of from 6 to ^ feet. 
In the tropics the stems are annual— that is, they 
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die after perfecting the frait, and fresh BCems are 
developed from, buds in the root-stock, which, is 
perenniaL These stems, or rather buds, famish 
the common means of propagating and making 
fresh plantations (the cultivated forma produce 
no seeds) and the gro\7tli is so rapid that the 
fruit is usually ripe within ten months of the 
time of plantmg the oflFaeta. When full grown, 
the stem is surmounted hy a crown of large leaves, 
€ to 10 feet long by 2 to 3 feet broad, the blade 
before it is frayed by the weather resembling the 
blade of an oar, ^vith a strong fleshy foot-stelk 
and mid-rib. The flowers spring in great spikes 
from the centre of the crown of leaves, and are 
arranged in whorl-like clusters along the spike ; 
the female flowers occupying the base of the spike, 
and the male the apex. The fruits are varionsl}^ 
formed, some being angular, othem cylindrical or 
even spherical, ana vary in length from 4 to 12 
inches, and in diameter from 1 to inches. The 
average weight of a hunch is about 26 lb., but In- 
divid^ bunches often exceed 40 lb. 

It is one of the principal sonrces of food in 
tropical countries, taking 1me place of the cereals 
of more temperate climates. Ite productive powers 
are prodigious ; per imperial acre, it was estunated 
hy Humboldt to produce 44 times more hy weight 
-than the potato, and 133 times more than wheat. 
It is stated that the fresh core of the fmit yields 
about 40 per cent, of dry meal The more mealy 
kinds are never eaten raw exc^t when ripe, but 
in aJI its -unripe stages it is boiled and eaten as a 
vegetable. It is roasted also and flavoured \vith 
-the juice of orange or lemon and sugar, and made 
into compotes ; dried in ovens or in tJie sun, -with 
the addition of spic^ and sugar, it is formed into 
a paste that will keep in a perfect condition for 
years. In South America, h^des forming an in- 
dispensable article of diet in its fresh state, it is 
also an important article of internal trade in the 
shape of flour. The sugary or luscious lands are 
used also in a variety of ways, and preserved hy 
drying. By fermentation it yields a wholesome -wine. 

The banana is in many other w^s useful to 
man. The fruit specially dehydrated, is a cofiee- 
substitute. The stem yields a juice that is em- 
ployed os an astringent, and its spongy pith, when 
pounded and boil^, forms a scarohy, tolerably 
nutritious food. ' All parts of the plant abound in 
fibre which can be used for the making of cordage 
and paper. The top of the stem is boiled and 
eaten as a vegetable, and the leaves are used in 
packing, and for many domestic puraoses. 

Tliere are many other species of Musa, the most 
notable of those besides the banana having edible 
fruit being M. Cavendishii, a very dwarf form, 
largely cultivated in China; the fmit having 
sinular qualities to the typical form of plantain — 
ia farinaceous rather than saccharine. It is not 
uncommon in hothouses in this country, being 
easily cultivated. M. textiUs (Abaca, q.v.) is riie 
plant that ^elds the valuable flhre known under 
the name of ManUa Hemp, a product of the Philip- 
pine and neighbouiing islands. The finer qualities 
of this fibre are womed into delicate fabrics, so 
-extremely fine that many yards may be inclosed in 
the hollow of the hand. M. E7isete, a native of 
Abyssinia, does not yield edible fmit, but the 
flowering stem, before it becomes hard and fibrous, 
is an excellent esculent. Brace says: ‘When soft, 
like a turnip well boiled, if eatm -with milk or 
butter, it is the very best of all food, wholesome, 
nourisliing and easily digested.’ It is planted out 
in European parks and gardens. M. olei'acea is 
-used in New Caledonia as M. JEnsete is in Abyssinia. 
See also MuaA. 

Bananul (or Sa17TA Anna), the name of a 
large island in the interior of Brazil, formed by 


I the forking of the river Araguay. It is 200 miles 
in length, and has an area of 8000 sq. miles. 
Banaras. See Benabes. 

Banas ( ‘ hope of the forest ’ ), the uame of three 
rivers of India. — (^1 ) A river of Rajputana, rising 
in the Aravalh Mountains, flows NE. through 
Mewar for 120 miles, then SE., and falls into the 
Chambal, after a total course of 300 miles. — (2) A 
river which also rises in the AravaJli Mountains, 
and after a south-westward course of 170 mil&g, is 
lost in the Runn of Cutch. — (3) A river of the 
Central Provinces and Central India, mns north- 
west for about 70 miles to the Son. 

Banaty any district or tenitory under a Ban 
(q.v.), but specially applied after 171S to a part of 
flungary wmeh h^ no separate ban or governor. 
Bounded W. by the Theiss, S. by the Danube, and 
N. hy the Maros, it consisted of the three counties 
of Temesvar, Torontdl, and Kr^ova. It is partly 
mountainons and partly flat, is swampy and un- 
healthy in the west, but is eminently fertile and 
productive, yielding rich crops of wheat and other 
grain. The mines are valuable. The principal 
town is Temesvdr. It was formed into an Austrian 
crown-land in 1840, bnt was incorporated with Hun- 
gary in 1860. After the World War the mountain- 
ous part fell to Rumania, the flat to Yugoslavia. 

Banbridffe, a town in County Down, Ireland, 
on a steep smpe on the left bank of the Bann, 70 
miles N. of Dublin. It is a thriving seat of the 
linen manufacture in all its stages. Miles of 
bleachiug-greeuB exist in the vicinity, and numer- 
ous factories along the Bann. Pop. (1926 ) 4852. 

Banbury, a municipal borough of Oxfordshire, 
on the Oxford Canal and the CherweU, 22 miles 
N. of Oxford, and 66 NW. of London. Its 
strong castle, built about 1125, was several times 
besieged duriug the Great Rebellion, and demol- 
ished shoitly after. Its ‘ goodly cross ’ of undying 
nursery rhyme fame waa destroyed in 1602 by the 
Puritans — indeed, Banbui-y of the time ivas noted 
for Puritanical zeal. A new cioss was erected in 
1859, and added to in 1914. In 1469 the Yorkists 
were defeated in the vicinity. The town is still 
famous for its cakes and ale, as in Ben Jonson’s 
day ; and it manufactures webbing and agricultural 
implements. Among the buildings are the parish 
church (1797) and the town -hall (1854). Pop. 
14,000 (a third in the town proper). See A. Bees- 
ley. History of Banbury (1841 ). 

BanCf legally a seat or bench of justice, has in 
this sense given rise to the expression of the English 
courts of common law ‘ sitting in banc,’ or m banco. 
In the sittings of the common law courts ‘ in banc 
the court ordinarily consisted of four judges. The 
business there transacted was transferred W the 
Judicature Act, 1873, to the Divisional Courts 
of the High Court of Justice, now oonsisting of 
two or more judges. 

Banca ( Banka or Bangka ), an island 157 miles 
lo^, 8 -to 20 broad, separated £om Sumatra to the 
NW. hy the Strait of Banco. With a few con- 
tiguous islands it forms the Dutch Residency of 
Banco, with, on area of 4548 sq. m., and a pop. 
returned in 1930 at 205,433. Chinese are very 
numeioiis. The surface is foi the most part level 
or undulating, hut the island is hy no means fertile, 
the banana and the durian being its only fruite. 
Gold, iron ore, silver, lead, and amber are found, 
but tin is the chief mineral. The tin-mines (over 
a hundred) are a government monopoly. The once 
dense forests have been terribly thinned for smelt- 
ing purposes. The prin^al imports are rice, salt, 
and European goods. The capital, Montok, in 
the north-west part of the island, has a fort and 
3000 inhabitants. 
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Banchieri, Adriaito (c. 1567-1634), Italian 
organist, composer, and poet, ^vho eventually 
became abbot at Monte Oliveto, wns born at 
Bologna, where he founded in 1623 the Accademia 
Florida. His compositions inclade both sacred and 
rofane works — his La pazsia senile (1598) has 
een called the first comic opera — and he Avas 
especially interested in the diamatic nses of the 
madrigal. Chief amongst his 'ivritinga on theory 
Aveie his L'orqano suonarino (1605) and Modema 
praetica musicale ( 1613). He died at Bologna. 

Banc]lory« a small town of Kincardineshire, 
picturesquely situated on the river Dee, 17 miles 
SW. of Aberdeen. Near W are reservoirs for 
Aberdeen’s water-supply. Ine town has cattle- 
markets. Pop. (1931) 1690. 

Banco (It.), a commercial term meaning the 
standard money in which a bank keeps its 
accounts, as distinguished from the current money 
of the place. The distinction was more necessary 
when the currency was depreciated, or when it 
consisted, as it often did, of clipped, worn, and 
foreign coins. These the early banks (Venice, 
Amsterdam, &c. ) received at their intrinsic worth, 
and credited the depositor in their hooks with this 
bank-value. The term was chiefly applied to the 
money in which the Hamburg bank kept its 
accounts, before the adoption of the new universal 
coinage of the German empire. It was not repre- 
sented by any coinage. See also Baro. 

Bancroft} Geoege, principally distinguished 
as the author of the histoiy of his country, but 
not Avithout note as a diplomatist, Avas bom in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 3, 1800, son 
of the Kev. Aaron Bancioft, author of a Life of 
Washington. At thirteen he euteied Harvaid 
College, graduated Avith high honours in 1817, and 
spent tAVo years in study at Gflttingen, Geimany, 
wheia in 1820 he received the degree of Doctor or 
Philosophy. Ketnming to Ameiica in 1822, he 
served a year as Greek tutor in Harvard College 
Avhen he and Dr CogsAvell, a felloA\'-tutor, estab- 
lished the Bound Hill School at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, with Avhich Bancroft Avas associated until 
1830. In 1823 he published a volume of poems, and 
subsequently made translations from the German of 
the minor poems of Goethe, Bchillei, &c., and of 
some of the historico-political works of Heeren. | 
In 1834 appeared the first volume of his JSiatory of 
the United States from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent; followed by the second and thiid volumes 
in 1837 and 1840 respectively — ^the whole embracing 
The History of the Colonisation of the United Stages, 
These Avere succeeded in the interval from 1862 to 
I860 by five volumes narrating the history of the 
colonial period to the Declaration of Independence, 
and in 1866 and 1874 respectively by the tAvo con- 
cluding volumes, bringing the hi^ry to the treaty 
of peace with the mother-coAintry m 1782. Ban- 
croft subsequently published The Histoi'y of the 
Formation of the Constitution of the United States 
(2 vole. 1882), which afterwards formed a constitu- 
ent part of the reAused edition of the complete 
Histm'y of United States, embraced in six 
volumes (1882-84). In his political sentiments, 
Bancroft in early life was a democrat. He served 
as collector of the port of Boston (1838-41), under 
President Van Bnien, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the governorship of MasSachUBetts in 
18^. He accept^ a seat in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Polk as secietaiy of the Navy in 1845, and the 
following yeof was appointed minister to the conrt 
of St James, a position which, he filled untLL 1840, 
Avith honour to his country. A period of retire- 
ment from public life followed his return to 
America. In the civil war he was heartily in 
accord Avith the national government, and in 1867 
45 


he AA'os appointed by Piesident Johnson minister to 
Berlm, serving Avitn distinguished ability until re- 
called at his own request m 1874. He aftervv’ards 
liA’ed in Washington till his death on 17th January 
1891. See Life and Letters by De Wolfe Howe (1908). 

Bancroft} Hubert Howe (1832-1918), Noith 
American historian, bom at Granville, Ohio, settled 
at San Francisco in 1852, Avliere he started a book- 
shop, and soon amassed a large fortune. He foiTued 
at a vast expense, and gave to the university of 
California, a libraiy of W,000 volumes, mainly on 
old American history and ethnography. A part of 
the books collected for Maximilian of Mexico came 
into his possession One result of his studies is The 
Native Maces of the Pacific States ( 5 vols. Ncav York, 
1875-76), formic the first portion of his colossal 
undertalnng, a, History of the Pacific States ofNoHh 
America (S> vols. 1882 et seq.). Other AA'orks ore 
Chronicles of the BuUders of the Commonwealth 
tfl vols. 1891-96), and a book on Mexico { 1894). 

Bancroft} Eichaed, Archhishop of Canter- 
bury, and a bitter opponent of the Ptiritans, Avas 
bom at Famworth, Lancashire, in 1544. Sent to 
Cambridge by his uncle, Hugh Curwen, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, he took his B.A in 1567, and in 
1576 became rector of Teversham, Cambridgeahii-e. 
Other preferments followed in rapid succession, 
until m 1597 he was consecrated Bishop or 
London. He attended Elizabeth during her last 
illriftHH ; and at the famous Hampton Court Con- 
ference under James I , he was one of the chief 
commissioneis on behalf of the Church of England. 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 1604, he died 2d 
November 1610. He strove to make the Catholics 
faithful to the croAvn by cherishing the secnlar 
clergy as against the Jesuits (see Abchpeiest) ; 
and by taking sides with the Puritans made possible 
the reconstruction of the church. See R. S. Usher, 

I TTie Beconstmiction of the English Church {1910j. ^ 

I Bancroft} Sir Squiee (1841-1926), born in 
' London, appeared first on the stage at Birmingham 
' in 1861, and in 1861 came to the Prince of Wales’s 
in London. In 1867 he married Miss Maiie Effie 
Wilton (c. 1840-1921 ), a distinguished actress, bom 
at Doncaster, Avho in 1806 had begun the uianage- 
iiient of the Piince of Wales’s in paitnership Avith 
H. J. Byron. Under ‘the Bancrofts ’ the theatre 
AA^as famous for its perfect r^reseiitation of J- AY. 
Bobertson’s plays, Caste, School, and the rest, 
liushand and wiJEe takii^ the principal parts, m 
1880 they moved to the Haymarket, but Tetired. in 
1885. Sir Squire Bancroft Avas knighted in 1897 ^ 
two autobiographical woiks by them ( 1888 and 1909 ). 

H und, in architecture, is any flat fascia or 
ornament continued horizontally ^ong a wall ; 
also a moulding or suit of mouldings encircling 
ashaft. 

Band} or Bauds, linen pendants from the neck, 
forming part of clerical] legal, and academic cos- 
tume. It is a moot question whether they are a 
survival of the Amice (q.v. ), or immediate descend- 
ants of the wide falling collar which was a part of 
the ordinary civilian dress in the reign of James L 
In the Anglican Church they now are seldom ATOrn, 
except by ultra-LoW Churchmen ; but they are in 
common, use with PteSbyterion ministera { ordained 
ministers as distingumhed from licentiates). 
Foreign Catholic BcoTesiastica wear black bonds 
With a narrow white border. 

Band. " Military Bands differ from fall 
orchestral bands in being wholly composed of Arind- 
instnimentB and drums. The musical instruments 
allowed by government to regiments were formerly 
confined to trnmpets and bugles for the cavalry 
and artillery, and fifes, bngleB, bagpipes, and 
drums Iot the infantry and Highland xegimenta 
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The dmmmera and fifera {or buglera) are supposed 
to be able to play either iusti ament, and are 
commanded by a drum-major, from 1878 to 1928 
called aeigeant-drummer. The Highland regiments 
have each, in addition, pipers and a pipe-major 
(sergeant-piper), who form a special pipe band. 
Cavalry regiments have trumpeters and a trumpet- 
mMOT ( sei geant-trumpeter. ) 

To meet the instrumental and other expenses 
of a fall musical band, the officers, till 1904, 
contributed to a band fund. Cavalry regiments 
usnally possess a doable band (composed of the 
same performers) — namely, a Jrrass band for mounted 
duty, consisting generally of valved brass instru- 
ments, treble, tenor, and baas, which can be played 
with one hand, leaving the other free for the 
management of the horse ; and a reed band for 
dismounted duty or ‘ progi'anime performance,’ in 
which clarionets, flutes, bassoons, &c. are included. 
In marching regiments, where the perfoimeis have 
the use of both hands for their mstruments, the 
selection is widei. 

The following may be given as a representative 
type of a regimental band in the British army: 
Ej; piccolo and flutes, two E|) clarionets, two oboes, 
four Bl; claiionets, Eb alto and B|) tenor saxo- 
phones, two bassoons, four horns, two B|} comets, 
two B\f trumpets, two tenor and bass trombones, 
euphonium, two bosses (E|;, B|j), bass drum and 
Bide drum. Many regiments also have performers 
able to play stringed instiuments, usually violon- 
cello and doable bass, to assist in the performance 
of classical music; some regiments even posseasing 
a full string band. 

Milita^ music began to assume a position of 
definite iirmortanca about the middle of the l8th 
century. Frederick the Great interested himself 
in the subject, while at the end of the century the 
Napoleonic armies contained some very efficient 
bands. Progiess in the Piussian army was rapid 
under the direction of Wilhelm Wieprecht (1802- 
72), who made many instrumental and other im- 
provements and conducted a massed band perform- 
ance in Berlin in 1838. No less renowned in France 
was Adolphe Sax (1814-94). Development in the 
British army was alow. Previous to 1857, the band- 
masters in the army were almost always private 
individuals, mostly foreigners, engaged by the 
officers to instruct the hand, and young playera 
were taught hy them and the band-sergeant. In 
that year, however, government instituted a school 
of military music at Kneller Hall, Twickenham. 
At first it occupied the same anomalous position 
as the hands themselves, being partly snppoi'ted by 
government and partly by a contribution of £l^er 
a nnum from each regiment ; but in 1867 the War 
Office took it over as a government school, and now 
pays the entire expenses. It has a director of music 
and a staff of professors. The primaiy object of 
this school is to train^romising musicians, who are 
non-commissioned officers recommended by their 
commanding-officer for the position of bandmasters. 
Students undergo a probationary period of six 
months. Thereupon, in a course lasting about three 
years, they are fully insti-ucted in haimony, counter- 
point, composition, orchestration, the technique of 
the various military musical instruments, and gen- 
eral knowledge, musical and otherwise. The army 
is now altogether supplied with bandmasters from 
this college. They belong to the service, and axe 
Warrant-officers (a rank roecial^ introdnced into 
the army for their benefit). Kneller Hall also 
trains such young instrnmentaliBts for regimental 
bands as are recommended by bandmasters from 
among tlie most promising of their boys. When a 
boy is recommended to Kneller Hall, he is kept for 
a year, thoroughly instructed in the use of his 
instrument, and returned to his regiment ; and if 


he has talent and behaves himself, he has a good 
chance of eventually rising to the position of 
bandmaster. 

The duty of regimental bands is to play at regi- 
mental parades, at ‘ marches out,’ to the officois at 
mess, and when required by the officers. Formerly 
the music required Iw the band had to be arranged 
and * scored * by the bandmaster, but there are now 
many journals published (the earliest, Boosey’s 
Military Journal, 1846) with arrangements of aU 
kinds of music for military bands, thus relieving 
the bandmaster fiom much of his haidest work. 

Naval Flag-ships carry bands, but other 

large ships ( commanded by officeis not less in rank 
than a captain) usually also do so. They are 
supplied from the Naval School of Music at Deal 
(formerly at Eastney Barracks, Portsmouth). 

Arnateur Ban^ are now common throughout 
the country, nearly every small town having its 
‘ instrnmental band. ’ Some of the amateur bands 
of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cumberland, con- 
sisting mostly of working men engaged in mills, 
iron- works, or coUieries, are really good, executing 
all kinds of music in an astonishingly cieditahle 
manner, considering their opportunities for prac- 
tice. Many districts have their annual brass baud 
contests, at which considerable sums of money are 
given as prizes. For other bands, see Obohestea. 
See also articles on the various instruments, os 
Bassoon, Horn, &c. 

Banda^ chief town of a district in the United 
Provffices, India, 95 miles W. of Allahabad, on 
the right bank of the Ken River ; pop. 21,000. It 
is a great mait foi cotton, and possesses a large 
number of mosques and temples. — The district of 
Banda contains 3061 sq. m., its chief product being 
cotton, though millet, rice, and othei grains are 
also grown; pop. 657,000. — (2) A Tahsil on the 
north-east of the Saugor district. Central Pro- 
vinces, India. 

Bandages are used by surgeons to keep a part 
of the body at rest, to apply pressure, or to retain 
dressings or apparatus in position. There are two 
chief varieties — ^the roller, and the triangular 
handkerchief bandage. The former is that most 
used for applying pressure and retaining dress- 
ings : the latter for fiyiTi g splints and as sHngs, 

and as an immediate 
surgical appliance in 
cases of accident or 
emergency. 

The Rotleo' Bandage 
is a strip of cali- 
co, flanner, or elastic 
webbing, six yards 
long ; its breadth 

should be one-fifth 

of the average dr- 
Gumference of the 
part to which it is 
applied. In applying 
it to a limb, it must 
commence at the ex- 
tremity, and pass 
upwards without in- 
Fig. L — Roller Bandage terruption towards 

the trunk. It must 

cover the whole surface, and exert gentle and 
equable pressure throughout, especially in regions 
likely to oe dependent, since swelling and discom- 
fort occur at points where the bandage is absent or 
too slack ; too tight bandaging, on the other hand, 
may hinder the droulation and lesid to mortifica- 
tion of the part. Both edges of the bandage must 
be equally i^ht, or it will not lie smoothly on the 
limb, but win gape and tend to slip off. No two 
skill surfaces (eg. two fingers) must be bound in 
oontaot, since the aotfamtilatidn and decomposition 
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of cutaneous secretions between them will give rise 
to irritation. This can be avoided by intereosing a 
layer of absorbent^ antis^tic materiM, such as bor- 
acic lint. When a harsh and inelastic bandage is 
used, it must not be upphed directly to the sonace, 
but over closely fitting woollen hose, arm-gloves, &c. , 
which mitigate its pressure and protect the alrin 
A soft bandage may be applied directly; elastic 
webbing must only be applied over thick Lessings 
or layers of cotton-wool that distribute and equalise 
the strong pressure it exerts. A bandage will slip 
unless both its ends are secured- In commencing 
to handle any part of a limb, fix the roller by 
passing it round alternately above and below the 
prominence of the nearest available joint; then 
cover the part to be bandaged by encircling it with 
coils of bandage applied consecutively from below 
upwards, each loop covering the upper two-thirds 
of that previously applied. In parts where the 
limb thickens rapidly from below upwards, the 
bandage must be &equently ' reversed ^ to mahe it 
lie smoothly. Holding steady the loops already 
applied, the bandage is folded sharply upon itself 
from above downwards, so that the external surface 
of the loop next apphed is the same that was next 
the skin m the previous loop. This corrects the 
tendency to leave portions of skin uncovered in 
conical parts of a limb. The bandage is fastened 
by a safety-pin, which should traverse several 
layers of tne roller and any texture introduced 
between the bandage and the akin . The toes and 
finger-tips should be left uncovered ; if they look 
dusky or become cold, it shows that the bandage 
is too tight, and must be at once loosened er 
removed. 


_ Tht Handkerchief Bandage { fig. 2 ) is a triangular 
piece of cotton cloth, made by cutting a square 
yard of the material diagonally from comer to 
comer. It may also be constructed from an or- 
dinary pocket-handkerchief, by dividmg it in the 
same way, and combining the two sm^ triangle 
thus produced mto one larger triangle by tacking 
together two of their shorter sides (see fig 2, B). 
When thus constructed, the bandage consists of 
a* peak (fig. 2, A, P'), two sides (S'B'), two tails 
(T'T'), and a base (B'). This appliance may be 
used for a great number of purposes in addition to 
those for which the roller bandage is applied. If 
it he desired to fix dressings in position, and to 
cover a large area of the body surface, it is used 
unfolded. If it he required to apply pressure firmly 
and locally, or to fix dressings, splints, or other 
applications on movable parts, it is folded mto a 
broader or narrower cravat form, as shown in 
fijg. 2, C, and is thus applied to the part in ques- 
tion. In folding the bandage, the peak is turned 
over, BO as to touch the nud^e part of the base 
(C, 1), and the handkerchief is then folded imon 
itself longitudinally to one-haJf or one-third or its 
present breadth, according to the larger or smaller 
drcnmference of the hmb it is intended to 
encircle, and the size of the area it is desired to 
cover. For most purposes the narrower form ( C, 2) 
will be found most convenient, since it adapts 
itself more easily to the inequities ef the paii; 
to which it is applied. In its unfolded mrm 
the handkerchief is used as a covering for the head 
(fig. 2, a), and as a support to dressings applied to 
the shoulder (&), chest (c), stump (e), hand 
foat (y), and tup (A). In this form also it is 



Fig. 2. 


used as the ordinaiy sling for injuries of the 
upper extremity (®), where the weight of the arm 
is supported by (me patient’s neck and shoulders, 
and the injured parts are thus saved from strain 
and kept at rest. H this be supplemented by a 
second nandkerchief bandage, foluM narrow, which 
encireles the chest and flie injured arm above 
the elbow (/), the whole upper extremity is not 
only supportod but kept fimily immovable ; wMch 
ad^ greatly to the comfort and safety of a patient 
imm^iately after an accident, during his trans- 
ference to a hospital or to bis home, in its folded 
form it makes an admirable temporary srupport to 
injured joints, such as the wrist (fc), ajuue (1), 
el DOW (wi), and knee (n), and in wounds of the 
eye (o), scmp (p), aim (y), thigh (r), &c., while the 


careful application of such a bandage satisfactorily 
supports file jaw (s) in cases of severe bruismg or 
fracture. One of its most important uses in the 
narrow cravat form is to fix improvised splints in 
situ in cases of fracture of the extremities {t, ‘U, 
V, and w ). In tbia form it is also used as a wrist 
or hand Rliug (as), where the wrist-joint only is 
injured, and alone needs to he supported, or where 
a wound of the hand necessitate that member’s 
complete rest. In cases of severe bleeding from 
wounds of the extremities, it shoifid he used 
OB a toumvjuet (q.v.). If the bleeding be of a 
spirting character, it inmlies that an artery of con- 
mderame size is ivided- In this case the bandage 
must he made to encircle the limb higher up thoii 
the seat of the wound, and must be tightened by 
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twisting [y) until the limb is completely con- 
Htricted ajad the bleeding temporamy anested, 
while immediate surgical assistance is sought for. 
li the bleeding be of an oozing character, the band- 
age is not applied higher up the limb than the 
wound, but over the wound itself. A_ stone or 
other hard substance is firmly wrapped in a piece 
of cotton cloth or lint and thrust mto the wound, 
and the cravat-handkerchief applied aroxmd the 
limb at the part sufficiently tight to hold this 
extemporised plug in position (z). Here, the ob- 
ject is not to control the circulation of the whole 
limb, but to prevent the escape of blood from ^e 
wound- This can be greatly assisted by attending 
to the position of the wounded limb in relation 
to the mw of gravitation. In such circumstances 
it is usually sufficient, after applying the_ plug 
and bandage, to support the upper extremity in 
a sling, and to prop up the lower extremity on a 
bipb pillow. ^ould this, however, prove in- 
ftPfep.tnn.1j it is well to try firm fiexion of the joints 
above the wound, which nsuaUy stops the bleeding. 
If this too fail, the whole limb must he con- 
stricted by the twisted handkerchief as above 
described j which, however, one would gladly^ avoid 
if possible, since it is a source of great suffering to 
the patient. In securing the ends of the bandage, 
they shoold either be tied together with a ‘ reef ’ 
knot (*), which will hold hrmly, in contradis- 
tinction to the ‘granny’ knot (t). which tends to 
dip ; or if the knot from its position cause dis- 


rom its position cause dis- 


comfort to the patient, it should be dispensed 
with, and the two ends of the handkerchief sewn 
together with strong thread or sewing worsted. 
The figure represents the handkerchier bandage 
suppliM by the St Andrew’s Ambulance As- 
sociation to its membere for use as a ‘first aid’ 
to the injured in cases of accident and emergency. 

Banda Isles, a portion of the Moluccas, con- 
sisting of 12 islands, 6 of wliich are uniohahited, 
about 50 miles to the south of Ceram. Their mean 
lat. and long, respectively are 4° 30' S., and 129* 60' 
K Area, 17 sq. m. The people ore mostly de- 
scendants of the emandpaced slaves. The chief 
productions are nutmeg and mace, of which large 
quantities are export^ An active volcano, 
Gunong-Api (1744 feet), rises near the centre of 
the groim. In 1801-14 the islands were acquired 
by the Dutr^ — The BAJiTDA Sea, in which the 
islands are situated, is enclosed by the islands of 
Bum and Geiam in the north, the sea of Flores in 
the south-west, and the Timor-Laut, Kei, and other 
islands in the south-east. 

Bandal-san* ^ a volcano, with several peaks 
about 6000 feet high, near the centre of the 
island of Japan. 

Band^ao'y a pass over a range of the Hima- 
laya, in Kashmir; the summit hSng 14,864 feet 
above the sea. 

Bandakait ^ name for Sibiacw (q.v.) eacuZentita, 

Bandama, a river of the Ivoiy Coast, flowing 
southwuds into the Gulf of Guinea ; the main 
stream is formed by tbe junction of the "Wliite and 
the Bed Bandama about 200 miles from the Sea. 

Bandan'ai a kind of printed handkerchief of 
Indi^ origin, now extensively made m Britain 
uB^y of cotton. The cloth is fimt dyed Turkey 
red, and then the pattern is made by dischargiiiff 
Me colour with^Heaching liquor in a powmfm 
Sramooi press. Tlie pattern to be discharged is 
cut out on two plates of such metal (lead) as may 
not be aet^ on by Iffie liquor, and of the full bIm 
OT the h andk erchief. A dozen or more are put in 
at once between the plates, and so many ot these 


side to receive it, and holed to pass it from plate 
to plate through aU the cloth-folds in the pi ess. 
The pressure on the cloth, to make clean work by 
preventing the spreading of the hqnor, is enormous. 
The patterns in the real bandana style of printing 
are spots and diamond prints, tbe best suited for 
discharging, and even for these a pressure of 600 
tons is required to work them clean. See Calico- 
PEINTINO. 

Banda Oriental, a state of South America, 
constituted in 1825, after a war between the colonists 
(from Buenos Aires) and Brazil, as Banda Oriental 
del Uruguay — ‘ Eastern Bank of the Uruguay,’ now 
usually called simply Uruguay (q.v.). 

Bandar Abbas# See Beudeb Abbas. 
Bande, a town of Spain, 21 miles TVSW. of 
Orense ; grain and flax are grown and cattle i aised 
in the vicinity. Pop 6000. 

Bandel, Ernst von, sculptoi, was bom in 
1800 at Amsbacb, studied art at Munich, Nuin- 
berg, and Rome, and from 1834 lived chiefly at 
Hanover, engaged, off and on, for forty years on his 

S eat monument of Arminius, near Detmold, 90 
at high, which was unveiled by the Emperor 
Wilhelm on 16th August 1875. He died near 
Donauworth, September 26, 1876. 

Ban-de-la-Roche. or Steinthal, a vaUey of 
Lower Alsace, in the Vosges Mountains, noted as 
the scene of the labours of Oberhn ( q.v. ). 

Bandelkhand. See Bundeleoand. 
BandeUo, Matteo, an Italian writer of 
novelle or tales, was bom about 1480 at Castel- 
nuovo in Piedmont. In eoidy life he became a 
Dominican monk at Milan, but soon abandoned 
this vocation. After the battle of Pavia (1525) 
he ivas driven from Milan by the Spaniards, and 
settUng in France, was in 1660 made Bishop of 
Agen. He died in 1662. Bandello’s tales, 214 
in nmnlMT (4 vola 1654-73), rank next to those of 
Boccaccio in Italy, and furnished themes toShakes- 
p^re, Maasingei, and other dramatists. They are 
diatinguished by unaffected simplicity of style, 
fluency and vividness of narrative, and aharmoniouB 
brevity of periods. Geoflfir^ Fenton’s translation 
(1567) was modernised by H. Harris (1924). 

Baud'fisll {Cepola), a genns in the family 
Cepolidiie in the hlenny-form ^vision of Acanthop- 
terymons Fishes (q.v.). The body is mnch elon- 
gated and laterally compressed, and is covered 
by very small scales. The dorsal fin is very long, 
and consists like the anal of soft rays. The 
tail vCTtebree are very numerous, and tne whole 
stmoture of the body exliibits nnwHU ftl delicacy, 
so _ that specimens are seldom obtained in an 
uninjured state. AH the species inhabit quiet 
depths, and are unable to contend with waves and 
currents. The snakehke form and the beauty of 
their colours make them oWects of ^eat interest. 
One species, the Red Band-fish {0. rubescens), not 
uncommon in the Mediterranean, is occasionally 
cast ashore by storms on the British coasts. It is 
a^nt 16 inches long. Ite brilliant appearance, 
when seen moving in the water, has suggest^ the 
n a m es of Fire-flame and Red Ribbon, by which it 
M known at Nice. The home of the genus is in 
Japanese waters. 

Bandicoot {.Perameles), a genus of HTyiH .11 
marHupiala, occupying in the fauna of Australia a 
pla^ somewhat analogous to that of the much 
h^her shrews in Europe. Like the ‘ native rabbit ’ 
(Jac^otia lagotis) and the peculiar form known 
as Uhcerppy^, the bandicoots stand midway be- 
Wem camivoroufl marsup^ like the Tasmanian 
^evil, and the vegetaiian Kangaroos, resem- 
blmg the former in their dentition, the latter 
m the structure of the hind-fCet. They have 
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altogether 48 teeth, suited to their mixed diet of 
insects, worins, and roots, and have 10 upper in- 
cisors to 0 lower. In the fore-feet the three middle 
toes are long and clawed, the two outer mdunent- 
aiy and clawless. The hind-feet are long and 
n^ow, with only the fourth toe well developed. 



Bandicoot [JPerameles iiaauta). 


The fur is short and rough. The long head fonns 
a pointed snout, the tail is rather short, the 
marsupial pouch is complete and opens backwards. 

They keep to the ground, making nests in the 
hollows, and ravage form produce. The largest 
form (P. ncmtta) measures about a foot and a half 
from tip of snout to origin of tail. Numerous 
species occur in Australia and New Guinea. The 
genus is of great zoological interest because of the 
occurrence of a true allantoic placenta, which is 
absent in other Marsupials (q.v.). See Allantois, 

Placenta. 

Bandicoot Rat, M^abar Rat, or Pig-eat 
{Mils giganteus or Nesocia bctndicota), the largest 
known species of rat. The name is derived froin the 
Tdugu pandzkokku, signifying pig-rat. The pimal 
inhabits many parts of India, and is plentiful in 
Ceylon. It is chiefly found in d^ situations, and 
often in hilly districts. It attains the weight of 
two or three pounds, and is 24 to 30 inches long, 
including the tail, wMch at the is 24 inches m 
circumference. The body is thick, and greatly 
arched, black above, gTa 3 ush below. Its flesh is a 
favourite article of food with the coolies of India, 
and is said to he delicate, and much to resemble 
young pork. It feeds chiefly on grain and roots, 
and w ve^ destructive in gardens. Its nests, 
when rifled are frequently found to contain con- 
siderable quantities of rice, stored up against the 
dry season. 

Bandlera, Attilio and Emilio, two brothMs 
of a Venetian family, lieutenants in the A^^^ , reraemesror sii 
navy, who attempt^ a nsmg in favour of Italian ^ ptan^mculace® 
indSendence in 1843. The attempt WM a fuluxe, 1 ^ itauuncmacew 

and they fled to Corfu; hut, misled by f^ m- 
formation, they ventured to land in Calabna with 
twenty companions, believing that their appear^ee 
would be ^e signal for a general ms^eetiom 
One of their accomplices had betrayed teem, 
the party was captured at once by tee Neapolitan 
police. Attilio and Emilio were shot along with 
seven of their comrades in tee public square of 
Coaenza on the 25te July 1844. Both were 
of lofty spirit, and their enthusiastio patoot^ 
breathes in eveiw line of their letters to Mazzini, 
who was then in London. These letters were openw 
by authoritv of the British government; seeParkei s 
Life of Sir James Graham (1907) and the life of tee 
brothers by Pierantoni (1909). 


distinction, and Pope Clement VII. even bestowed 
on him_ an estate. Among his best works, which 
all exhibit power, vigour, and skilful drawing, are 
his colossal group of Hercules with Cacus at his 
feet, his Adam and Eve, his copy of the Laocoon, 
and tee exquisite bassi-nliem wmch adorn the choir 
of the Duomo in Elorence, where he died in 1560. 

Bandit. See Brigands. 

Bandoeng, or Bandung, a flourishing com- 
mercial town in the centre of the western end of 
Java, near the volcano Gnnong Guntur. Since 
1864 it has been the capital of the Preanger 
Regencies. It has a technical school and an im- 
portant annual fair. Pop. 166,000. 

Band of Hope, the name given about 1847 to 
societies of young people pledged to abstain from 
all intoxicating honors. Now nearly eveiy town 
and village of tee United Kingdom contribntes its 
quota of adherents, and since 1889 qnallfled lec- 
turers give lectures in thousands of day-schoola 
The United Kingdom Band of Hope Union dates 
from 1856. See Tempeeance. 

Bandon, or Bandonbeidge, a town of County 
Cork, Ireland, on the Bandon, 15 miles SW. of 
Cork. Bandon was founded in 1608 as a Protestant 
colony by the first Earl of Cork, was ineoiporated 
by James I, Brewing, distilling, and t anmn g are 
tee chief industries. Pop. (1871) 6131; (1926) 
2830. — The river Bandon rises in tee Carberry 
Mountains, and at its month forms the harbour of 
Kinsale. Spenser describes it as ' the pleasant 
Bandon, crowned by many a wood.’ Of its _ 40 
miles 15 are navigable to Innishannon, 4 miles 
below Bandon. 

Bandlirria, a mneical instrument, somewhat 
like a guitar, popular in the south of Spain. It has 
six double strmgH (3 gut and 3 covers silk), tuned 
in fourths from D tearp (fourth line below the 
treble stave) to E (fourth space), and is played 
with a cherry-bark plectrum. 

Bandy. See Hockey. 

Bandy Legs. See Leg. 

Baneberryf or Herb Cheibtophek {Actaa 
tpicata], is a native of Europe, oconiring rarely 
in the north of England. It is a perennial 
herb, with leaves temately compound, 
serrate, the flowers in racemes, tee herriM black 
and poisonons. The root has been used in medi- 
dne, but is of dubious reputation ; those of two 
Norte American speoicB {A. spicata and another) 
were in high esteem among the Indians, especi^y 
as remedies for snake-bites. The genus is included 


BandinellL Baooio, the son of a famous 

f oldsmith of Florence, and one of tee best sc^p- 
ors of his time, was bom at Florrace m 1493. 
He wflfl am angry and jealous rival of Michanl 
Angelo, whose grandeur of conception he strove te 
equal, and who & said to have retaliated his ennmty 
by contempt. His genius, however, secured hm 
admirers and patrons among persons of 


W a.nAi* j or BANNER, JOHAN (1696-1641), tee 
ablest of the generals of Gustavna Adolphus, wm 
bom at Djnrsholm and served with distuiction in 
the Swedish wars with Russia and PolMd. In the 
Thirty Years’ Wax he contributed in no small 
degree to the success at Breitenfeld (1631) and 
gained the important victory of Wittstock (1636). 
He defeated the Saxons at Chemnitz in 1639, and 
in the winter of 1640-41 a thaw foiled his daring 
attempt to surprise Ratisbon. He died soon after 
at Halberstadt See Thirty Years’ War. 

Banes, a seaport on the north coast of Cuba, 
32 miles ENE. of Holguin, has a good harbour and 
a trade in bananas, sugar, coffee, and cocoa; pop. 
10 , 000 . 


Banff (prou. Bamf), a seaport, once a parlia- 
luentary burgh, capital of Bautfshire, on the Moiny 
Firth, at tee moutk of the Deveron, 40 niiles 
NNW. of Aberdeen ; its former Low Town and b^ 
Town now form a continuous whole. On the right 
bank of the Deveron, li mUe ENE., is the flal^g- 
town of Macduff Scarce a fragment remains of tee 
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old castle, in whicli Archbishop Sharp w as bom ; 
the pifisent castle is a plain 18tb-century edifice. 
Duff House was built in 1746 by the elder Adam. 
In 1907 it was given to the town of Banff by the 
Duke of Fife, and later became a hospital. The 
public buildings include a town-house (1796), the 
county buildings (1871), a lunatic asylum (1865), 
Chalmers’ Hospital ( 1862), and a museum, of which 
Thomas Edward (q.v.) was long cui-ator. With 
Elgin, Cullen, Inverurie, Kintore, and Peterhead, 
Banff (including Macduff) sent one member to 
parliament till 1918. when it was merged in the 
county. Pop. (burgnof Banff, 1931), 3489 ; (burgh 
of Macduff), 3^6. 

Banff, a summer -resort, with hot sulphur 
springs, in the magnificent mountain country of 
south-west Alberta, is on the Bow Rivei and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 66 miles WNW. of 
Calgary. It is the railway centie for the Rocky 
Mountain National Pai'k (with an area of 5000 
sq. m. ). 


Banffshir^ a county in the NE. of Scotland, 
on the Moiay Firth, and between the counties of 
Aberdeen and. Elgin and Inverness. Standing four- 
teenth in area of the Scottish counties and (in 1931) 
sixteenth in population, its greatest length is 69 
mi l ea, Its greatest breadth is 31, and its aiea is 630 
sq m. The snxface, especially in the south and 
south-east, is moxiutainous, interapeiBed with fertile 
valleys and fine pastures ; but near the coast it is 
comparatively levaL The chief mountain-ranges, 
rivers, and strike of the stratified rocks, run from 
south-west to north-east, and the whole county is 
an extensive slope in the same direction, from the 
Grampians to the Moray Firth, into which the 
rivers flow. The coast is rocky, hut not high, 
except to the east of Banff Cliief summits are the 
Bm of Cullen (1050 feet). Knock HHl (1409), 
Meikle Conval (1867), Ben Rinnes (2755), and, on 
the Aberdeenshire border, Ben Macdhni (4296). 
The chief rivers are the Spey, which hounds a third 
of the county on the west ; and the Deveron, 61 
miles long, and mostly included within the county. 
The predominant rocks are granite, quartz rock, 
mica-slate, clay-slate, syenitic greenstone, gray- 
wacke, graywacke-slate, old reu sandstone with 
fossil fishes, metamoTOhic limestone and seipentine. 
The serpentiae near Portsoy has long been famous 
as the ‘ Portsoy marble. ’ Lead, iron, antimony, 
^d plumbago occur in small quantity. The soil 
in many parts is very fertile, and highly cultivated. 
About 38 per cent, of the entire area is in cultiva- 
tion, more attention being paid to the breeding of 
cattle than to crops. The manufactures are unim- 
TOrtant, GlenHvet whisky excepted. The herring- 
fishery IS largely canied on; and the salmon- 
fishenes of the Spey and Deveron are ve^ valuable, 
the Spey ranldng after the Tweed and Tay as a 
salmon-river. The southern part of Banffshire is 
m the Bjghlands, the north beiag purely Lowland 
in aspect as in race-characters. Banffyiire is 
prided into the districts of Enzie, Boyne, Strath- 
iala, Strathdeveron, Balveny, Glenlivet, and Strath- 
avon. The chief towns and villages are Banff 
Macduffj Portsoy^ Koith, CdUbii, BuSsie, DujBftown, 
and Charlestown of Aheilour. The counties of 
Aberdeen, and Elgin enjoy the Dick 
Bequest (see Dick, James) for parochial educa- 
tion. The county returas one member to parlia- 
ment. Banffshu-e contoina numerous remaps of 
as the old churches of Gamrie and 
MorElach, and the mined cafitles of Ancbindoun, 
Balv^e, Boharm, and Findlater. The battle of 
Glenlivet (q.v.) was fought in 1594. Pop. (1801) 
|7,2mj (18413 49,670; (1881) 62,736] (1911) 
61,402 ; (1921 ) 67,298 ; ( 1931 ) 64^835. ' ^ 

Bttnffjrlmiiyad) or Humdin', a market-town 


of Tiansylvania, 28 miles W. of Cluj (Klausenburg), 
Rumanian since 1920 ; pop. 5000. 

Rangnlnyft, a fortified town and administrative 
headquarters of IV^sore, in a district of the same 
name, 180 miles W. of Madras. When Mysore 
was occupied by Britain in 1831, Bangalore was 
made the administrative capital of the state ; and 
•when in 1881 Mysore was restored to the rule of 
its mahaiaja, the British cantonment of Bangalore, 
containing the Residency, was specially exempted 
from native jurisdiction. Silk and carpets are the 
principal manufactures ; and there is a brisk trade. 
Lying 3000 feet above sea-level, in the middle of 
the Mysore tableland, Bangalore has a cool and 
healthy climate. It was a favourite residence of 
Hyder Ali ; and in 1791 it was stoimed by the 
British under Loid Cornwallis. It is still by far 
the largest city in the state ; but the town of 
Mysore is now the dynastic capital and residence 
of the maharaja. Pop. (1931) 306,470. There is 
here a great institution for post-gradu ate insti notion 
and research in science ; also two of the constituent 
colleges of Mysore University. 

Bangiacese, an order of seaweeds doubtfully 
classed -with the Rliodophyceee, though they differ 
from ordinary red seaweeds in some important points 
of structure. The tballus is composea of filaments 
or plates, one cell thick, without pits between the 
cells. Reproduction is aexu al and asexual. Female 
leproductive cells differ but slightly from ordinary 
thallns cells. It is a small order, but world'-vvide. 
Poipbyra (see Laiteb.) and others are common on 
the British coasts. See Gory Dew. 

Banglfftlr) capital (since 1769) and cliief port 
of Siam, situated on both banks (bridged by i ail way 
in 1927, by road in 1932 ) of the Chow Phya, or 
main stream of the Menom, about 20 miles from 
its mouth- The population is 930,000, over one- 
fourth being Chinese, the others including Burmese, 
Annamese, Cambodians, Malays, Euiasians, and 
Europeans. The approach to Bangkok by the 
Menara is exceedingly beautiful. Stone buildings 
are used for the royal palaces, some noblemeirs 
bouses, monasteries, and the dwellings of Euro- 
peans. A large number of the houses float on rafts, 
fastened by ropes to poles. The internal traflSc of 
Bangkok is in large measure carried on by means 
of canals, but of late years the tendency has been to 
turn from water to land, to use motor-cars instead 
of boats. There are narrow streets in the business 
quarters, broad boulevards in the aristocratic. Many 
brick houses have been erected. The older-f aahioned 
native houses on land — of bamboo or other wood, 
like the ffoa’ting-houses — aie raised upon piles, 
8 or 8 feet from the ground, and are reached by 
ladders. The circumference of "the walls (outgrown 
and portly demolished), which are 16 to 30 feet 
high and 12 broad, is about 6 miles. The palace is 
surrounded by high walls, and is nearly a mile in 
circumference. It inolndes temples, public offices, 
accommodation for officials, soldiers, and attendants, 
a theatre, and several Buddhist temples or chapels. 
Several of the famous white elephants are kept in 
the courtyard of the palace. Throughout the in- 
terior are distributed the most costly articles in 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Another palace 
Has likewise a gi'eat enclosure, "with a magnificent 
modem throne-room. The temples are very numer- 
ous, and are decorated in the most gorgeous style. 
The foreign trade of Siam centres in Bangkok, and 
is mainly in the hands of the Europeans and Chinese, 
A^har at the mouth of the Menam compels large 
shtos to anchor at Paknam. Imports include cotton 
and silk goods, jprovisions, iron, steel, and machineiy ; 
and exports ( chiefly to Singapore and Hong-kong), 
rice, t^k (declining), hides, marine products, 
"timher, sbicklao, pepper. Since 1893 Bangkok bna 
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made maiked progress in many diiections ; ■witness 
its nmneiona nee and saw mills, Biupbuilding and 
engineering yaids, dry-docks, modem thorough.- 
fares, gas and electric lighting, electric tramways, 
new water-supply (1914), various educational 
institutions (including a univeisity, inaugurated 
1917), and extensive railway and tdegraphic com- 
munications. Theie are telegiaph-lines to Penang, 
Burma, and Cambodia; a wireless station ; railways 
to Faknam (14 miles), eastwards to Korat (165 
miles) and the Cambodian border, northwaids to 
Chieng-Mai in the Shan States, and southwards 
(Malay Peninsula Bail way ) to Sengoia and Straits 
Settlements. In 1893 Piench warships forced their 
way to Bangkok, and secuied a treaty making 
important concessions to France. See SlAML 

Bangror, an episcopal city, municipal and 
parliamentary boi'ough, and seaport of Carnarvon- 
shire, on the SE. shoi'e of the Menai Stiait, 51 
miles W. of Chester. Its fine scenery and edu- 
cational institutions have made it a favourite 
resort, and the opening of the Cheater and Holy- 
head ^ilway (1850 ) greatly promoted its prosperity. 
The town consists of an npper (residential) qnarter 
and a lower (business) qmi'ter. Its chief -trade is 
derived from the OTeat^enrh 3 m slate-quarries at 
Bethesda (q.v.). The slates are expoit^, and are 
also manufactured at Bangor into -tables, chimney- 
pieces, &c. Penrhyn Castle and woods are near 
Bangor. Pop. (1931 ) 10,959. Bangor unites -with 
Carnarvon, &c., in sending one member to parlia- 
ment. It is a place of great antiquity, in 525 
St Demlol founded a college here ; and in 550 he 
became the fii-st bishop ; the cathedial founded by 
him was thrice destroyed, in 1071, in 1282, and in 
1402. The present crucifoim edifice, built between 
1496 and 1632, was ‘unequalled in meanness’ 
amongst the cathedrals of the United Kingdom, 
until m 1869 Sir Gilbert Scott began to restore it, 
and it was reopened in 1880, much as it must have 
been in the 16th century. In 1883 Bangor received 
a municipal chartei’. The Univeraity College of 
North Wales, now a college of the University of 
Wales, was founded in 1884, and installed in a noble 
edifice opened in 1911. 

HangftT*. a small seaport and watering-place 
in Conn-ty Ilo-wn, on the south aide of tiue en- 
trance to Belfast Lough, 12 mUes ENE. of Bel- 
fast. Pop. (1926) 13,316. St CorngoU about 555 
founded Bangor Abbey, which in the 9th century 
had 3000 inmates, and which forms the sn^ect of 
an interesting moBograph by the Rev. Cnarles 
Scott (2d ed. Belfast, 18^). 

Bangor; a ci^and wrt in the state of Maine, 
about 100 mrlea NTS. of Portland, on the Penobscot^ 
some 60 miles from its mouth, and at its con- 
fi.uence with the Kenduskeag, which affords ex- 
■fcenaive water-power. At spnng-tides, which here 
rise 17 feet, the harbour is accessible from the sea 
for the largest vessels, and as the na-vigation cannot 
go higher, Bangor is one of the largest lumber 
depots in the world, absorbing and monopolising 
the trade of the heavily timbered basins of the 
Penobscot and its tributaries, and shipping great 
quantities during the season of eight months. It 
has a custom-house of granite, a theolo^cal semin- 
ary, foundries, planing and sawing mills, furniture 
factories, &c. It has also some shrphuilding, 
and foreign and coasting trade. Under English 
rule the place was kno-wn as Kendnskeag; its 
present name -was taken from the well-known 
psalm-tnne, a favourite of one of its ministers, 
Seth Noble. It was incorporated as a city in 1834. 
Pop. (1870) 18,289; (1880) 16,856; (1000 ) 21,850; 
(1920)26,978; (1930)28,749. 

Bangforian ControTersy. Br Benjamin 


Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, in a sermon preached 
before George 1. in 1717 advanced opinions on the 
power of the church, by denying the authority of 
the church over the conscience. He thus diew on 
himself the fiercest opposition from the advocates 
of ecclesiastical authorrty, and provoked a long and 
keen controversy. See Hoadly. 

Bangor-ijscoed (‘Bangor below the Wood’), 
a Welsh village, beautifully situated, in a fertile 
and richly Avooded countiy, on the rmht bank 
of ,the_ Dee, in a detached portion of Kintshire, 
adjoining Cheshire and Salop, 5 miles SE. of Wrex- 
ham. It was once the seat of one of the largest 
monasteries in Britain, founded before 180 A.D. 
and containiim 2400 monks in the time of St 
Augustine. ^ To_ distinguish it from Bangor in 
Carnarvonshire it is sometimes called Bangor in 
MaeloTf or Bangor Monachorum. 

BangSringS {Tupaiida), a family of ai boreal 
insectivorous mammals, sometimes known as 
Muiirel or tree shrews. There are two genera— 
Tupaia, -with numerous species, of which the larger 
are 8 or 9 inches long ; and Ftilocercns, with a single 
species, the Bornean pintail They are all oriental 
animals, and range from the Kbssin. HiUs in rndi'H., 
to Java and Borneo. The fur is soft and glistening, 
and a long bushy tail is generally present. They 
axe restlessly ac-&ve during the day, searching for 
insects and rmits. Two of the largest species axe 
the Tana {T. tana), -with a feathery taU, in one 
varie-ty of a bright golden colour ; and the Ferru- 
ginous Bangsring ( T. femiginea ), widely distnbuted 
m the Malayan region. The soles o{ the feet in 
the latter are plait^ed like -those of geckos, .mfl 

f ive the animals a sure grip of a branch. See 
NSECTIVORA. 

Bangwen'lll (also called Bemba), a great 
Central Atncan lake, discovered by Livingstone in 
1868, which is 160 rmles long by 76 ia widths and 
3700 feet above the sea- The Chamhezi, which 
flows into it (or its swampy extension), and -the 
Lnapula which issues from it, constitute the head- 
stream of the Congo. The shores are flat, and 
parts of -the lake are mere marsh. In the NW. 
part are four large islands, inhabited W the 
Mboghwa, a race of fishermen and herdsmen. 
On its south shore Livingstone died. 

Bau'ian (from the Sansk. vanij, ‘ a merchant ’), 
a member of a Hindu merchant-caste, most numer- 
ous in Bengal and the United Provinces of India 
The name was originally applied moie parti- 
cularly to those from the province of Guzerat, 
many of whom had settled early in. Arabian porta 
for purposes of trade ; but was frequently extended 
by early writers t© all Hindus in Western India. 
This class, which numbers somewhere between 
3^000,000 and 4,000,000 souls, carries on an exten- 
sive trade, by means of caravans, -with the iaterior 
of Asia, even to the hordeis of Russia and 
China Contrary to the general custom of the 
Indian people, these merchants travel much, 
and the estahhehmenla and counting-houses of 
Indian Banians are to be found in ahnost every 
commercial -to-wn of any note in Asia, whilst in 
Africa they were even at one -time identified with 
the slave-trade. Generally speaking, those with 
sufficient capital subsist solely by money-lending, 
chargmg usurious rates of interest; the poorer 
classes open retail shops, or hawk their goods about 
the coun-bry villages. The members of the caste are 
m-utoally nelpfm, even advancing money to one 
anotiier at reasonable interest, ^om their abstin- 
ence from meat comes the old sailors’ phrase, 
baniau-days — days on which no meat -was served 
out. 

Banian-tree. See Banyan. 

Banias. See C-ssassa. 
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John, Irish novelist, horn at Kil- 
kenny in 1798, in 1813 went up to Dublin to study 
art, and two years later became a drawing-master 
in his native toivn. His youth was darkened by 
an unhappy love-affair ; but having achieved some 
success as a playivright (1821), having married, 
and settled in London, he produced, in conjunction 
with his brother Michael (1796-1874), the Tales 
of the O'Hara Family (6 vols. 1825-26), which 
were followed W The Cro;ppy, The Denounced^ 
The Smuggler, The Mayor of Windgap, Father 
Connell, iScc. In 1836 ^ner^ sympathy having 
been attracted towards Banim’s privations, occa- 
sioned by disease that precluded all bterary exer- 
tion, a pension of £150 was awarded him, which 
was afterwards further increased by £40 for the 
education of his daughter, an only child. He died 
in poverty, 13th August 1842, at Windgap Cottage, 
near Kilkenny. Banim failed in his attempt to 
portray the manners and frivolities of the higher 
classes ; but none of hia predecessors succeeded in 
depicting so vividly and truly the Irish peasant. 
Although generall}’^ happy in the plot and develop- 
ment of his story, he is too much disposed to dww 
on the horrible. His dennnciatioua may be well 
founded, but they mar the poetic effect. Banim 
was also not quite free from a somewhat tiresome 
minuteness of description, and bis imitation of 
Scott is frequently very palpable. See P. J. 
Murray’s Life of Joh7i Banim (1857). 

K niil sh m ftiif. (the act of putting under ha^i, 

‘ proclamation,’ as an outlaw), the exclusion of Hie 
offender from native privileges and his abandon- 
ment to enemies and strangers, without ‘ supervision 
or the aasimment of any precise place of abode.’ 
Under English lawhanisWent of a subject beyond 
the seas waa not a lawful punishment at common law 
except when a criminal, having taken sanctuary and 
confessed his crime, was allowed to leave the king- 
dom, taking an oath of abjuration which bound 
him never to return. Sanctnary and abjuration 
were both abolished in the reign of James I. In 
later English law the term was transferred to 
deportation or transportation with confinement. 
Transportation was originally introduced by giving 
pardon to persons capitally convicted conditionsd 
on the convict’s remaining in a colony for seven 
years and passing five of wem in service. In the 
18th century it necame a statutory punishment 
for many fmonies and some misdemeanouis — e.g. 
perjury. By statute (20 & 21 Viet. c. 3) trans- 
portation under the sentence of a court was ahol- 
mhed, and penal servitude was substituted. The 
idea of bomshment occurs in the Ostracism (q.v.) 
of Greece, and the relegation, exile, and deporta- 
tion of Borne. It was generally accompanied 
by forfeiture of civil rights. See OUTLAWHT, 
Faisons. 

Baniya* See Banian, e:siibja. 

Baida Lnlca, a town of Bosnia, picturesquely 
situated on the Vrbas, in a fine forest district, 
93 miles SE. of 2a^b. It is strongly fortified, 
and, besides some Boman remaina, contains warm 
baths, numerous mosques, important powder-mills, 
and (1921) 16,413 inhabit^ts, of whom some two- 
tliirds are Mnssulmans. 

Banjennassln, a former sultanate in the 
SE. of Borneo, with an area of 5928 sq. m. Tribu- 
tary to Holland since 1787, it was annexed on 
the death of the last sultan in 1857, and is now 
governed by the Dutch resident for the south and 
east of Borneo, who has an assistant at Marta- 
pura, where the sultans fonnerly lived. Bonjer- 
massin is wateied by lar^ rivers and intersected 
by a chain of mountains, in several parts rising to 
3000 feet. Excellent small-arms are manufactured. 
The products are pepper, wax, edible nests, rattans. 


benzoin, dragons’ blood, coaJ, iron, diamonds, and 
gold dust. 

Banjekmassin, the capital of the residency, ls 
built on the island of Tatas, about 16 milea from 
the mouth of the Banjer or Banto ; pop. 36,000. 
The town is subject to frequent inundations, and 
the houses aie raised on piles, most of the traJEc 
being carried on in boats. The trade, which is 
considerable, is mostly in the hands of the Chinese, 
and the imports include piece-goods, gunpowder, 
opium, rice, sugar, salt, Chinese poremain, silks, 
and a few hoi'ses fiom Java. 

Banjo (originally a mere noCTO mispronuncia- 
tion of bandore, derived thiougn the medium of 
Spanish or Portuguese, from Lat paiidwra, Gr. pan- 
i^nra, a three-atnnged musical instmment), an 
instrument of the guitar kind, played usually with 
the fingers. Oidinaiily it has fieta a long neck ; 
a body like a drum, of parchment stretched on a 
hoop, without a back ; and five stiinga (one bound 
silk, two gut, two wire ). It became known piinci- 
pally through its use by the coloured minstrels 
of the United States, a company of whom came to 
England in 1846. The ‘ zither-banjo ’ has a wooden 
hack. 

Banka} or Banqxa. See Banca. 


Banker-marks. See Masons’ Marks. 

BanklilTa. See Bantam Fowl, Jungle 
Fowl, Poultry. 

Bank Holidays, as appointed by Lord Ave- 
bury’s act of 1871, fall in England and Ireland 
on Easter Monday, Whit-Monday, the first Mon- 
day in August, and 26th December; in Scotland, 
on ChiTstmas and New-year’s Days, Good Friday, 
and the first Mondays or May and August. 

Banking;. The word ‘ bonk ’ as connected with 
the bnainesB of banking is identical with bank in 
the sense of ‘bench,’ and ultimately cognate with 
bank in the sense of ‘ridge of ground.’ It ia 
accordingly of Teutonic origin, but associated with 
the medieval Latin word baneas, meaning a beuch 
and occasionally a counter. The word bank, as 
something supplied by several persons, ocouis in 
Bacon’s essay on Usury in the sentence, ‘Let it 
be no bank or coraipon stock,’ referring to a pro- 

r al which would serve ‘ to invite moneyed men 
lend to the merchants for the continuing and 
quickening of trade.’ The hnsiness of banking 
has been earned on for many ages. Arnold in his 
History of Bome, speaking of tlie commissioners 
appointed for the r^ef of distressed debtors who 
wanted ready money for honA fide trade purposes 
by the consuls in the year 403 B.O., with the title 
of mensaani, or bankeis, says: ‘These establi^ed 
their banks or tables in the forum like ordinary 
bankers.’ Private bankers were known of in 
Venice at least as soon as the 13th century. The 
trade began, as Professor Dunbar of Harvard Uni- 
versity relat^ in his description of the Bank of 
Venice contained in his Ftconwniic Essays, ‘as an 
adjunct of the hnsiness of the campsores, or dealem 
m foreign moneya In a city having a great and 
varied trade with many countries, these dealers 
nec^satily held an important place, close to the 
stream of payments which was constantly in motion, 
early as 1270 it was deemed necessaiy to require 
Hr give seemity to the government as the 
of carrying on their business, but it is 
not shown that they were then receiving deposits.’ 
Italy thus early took a leading place m the 
bu^eto. F. G. Hilton Price, m his Handbook 
Of J^ondon Bemkers, gives in au extract from the 
st^ papers the petition of ‘Gristofero Hagenhuch 
e Qompagni to Queen Elizabeth for authority to 
mstituto m office which would not only provide 
Her Majesty ‘ with whatevei; uotahle sum oi oatmey 
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your Majesty may wisli, but, by this means, your 
state and people also ; and it shall keep the 
country in abundance and remove the extreme 
usuries which devour your Majesty and your 
peo^e.’ The petition is in Italian, and is endorsed 
by F lancis Walsingham, ‘ The Office of a Bonke.’ 
Nothing came of this proposal or of several others 
somewhat similar in character which are chronicled 
by Mr Price down to the time of King Charles 11. 
Gradually the business of banking was developed 
by the goldsmiths of London, who are described 
in the kittle London Diiectory of 1677 as keeping 
‘ running' cashes,’ and who thus commenced the 
busmess oefoi e the opening of the Bank of England, 
founded in 1694. The expression ‘running cashes ’ 
had been in use some fifty years at this time 
(Andemon’s History of Commerce, voL ii p. 402). 
Up to the year 1640 the Royal Mint in the Tower 
of London had been made use of as a kind of bank 
or place of deposit for merchants to lodge their 
cash within in safety. The action of King Charl^ 1. 
in seizing the cash in the Mint caused an alteration 
in this respect. The result is best narrated in 
Anderson’s words . ‘ The merchants and traders of 
London generally trusted their cash with servants, 
until the breaking out of the civil war, when 
it was very cnstomaiy for their apprentdces and 
clerks to leave their masters and go into the army. 
Whereupon, in such unsettled times, merchants, 
not longer dai'ing to confide in theii' apprentices, 
began first, about this year 1645, to lodge their 
necessary cash in goldsmiths’ hands, both to receive 
and pay for them, until which time the whole and 
proper busmess of London goldsmiths was to buy 
ana sell plate, and foreign coins of gold and silver, 
to melt and cull them, to coin some at the Mint, 
and with the rest to supply the refiners, plate- 
makers, and merchants, as they find the price to 
vary. This account of the matter we have frem a 
scarce and most curious small pamphlet, published 
in the year 1676, entitled The Mystery of the 
nev: fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers discovered, 
in only eight quarto pages. Our said author further 
observes “that this new banking busing soon 
grew very considerable. It happened,” says he, “ in 
those times of civil commotion, that ^e pailiament, 
out of the plate, and from the old coin brought into 
the mint, coined seven millions into half-crowns ; 
and there being no mills then iu use at the mint, 
this new money was of very unequal weight, 
sometimes twopence and threepence difiference in 
an ounce ; and most of it was, it seems, heavier than 
it ought to have been, in proportion to the value in 
foreign parts. Of this the goldsmiths made natu- 
i-ally the advanta^ usual in such cases, by picking 
out or culling the heaviest, and melthig them down, 
and exporting them. It happened, also, that oun 
gold coma were too weighty, and of these also they 
took the like advantage. 

‘“Moreover, such merchants’ servants as still keep 
their masters’ mnning cash, had fallen into a way of 
clandestinely lending the same to the goldsmiths, 
at fourpence per cent, per diem ; who by these 
and such-like means were enabled to lend out gieat 
quantities of cash to necessitous merchants and 
others, weekly or monthly, at high interest ; and 
also began to discount the merchants’ hills at the 
like or an higher rate of interest. That, much 
about the same time, they [ the goldsmiths or new- 
fashioned bankers] began to receive the rents of 
gentlemen’s estates, remitted to town, and to allow 
toem and others, who put cash into their hau^, 
some interest for it, if it remained hut for a single 
month in their hands, or even a lesser time. This 
was a great allurement for people to put their 
money into their hands, which would bear interest 
till the day they wanted it [somawhat like our 
English East India Company’s bonds]. And they 


could also draw it out by one hundred pounds, 
or fifty pounds, &c., at a time, as they wanted it, 
with luhnitely less trouble than if they had lent it 
out on either real or personal security. The conse- 
quence was that it quickly brought a great quantity 
of cash into their hands'” (Andereon’s .Sjsitwv/ q/’ 
Commerce, vol. ii. pp. 402-3). 

The system of bahldng as practised at the present 
time — that is, of keeping an account ivith a banker 
into which available ready money may be paid, 
and from which any amounts that are required may 
be drawn out by means of cheques — gradually grew 
out of the habit described, and followed on the early 
system by which the notes of a bankei rvere accepted 
generally through the personal confidence which 
W'aa placed in bun. ‘ The term banking was then 
applied only to the issue of notes and the taking np 
of money on hills on demand ’ (Bagehot, Lombard 
Street, p. 98). This was the earher system, and 
the great convenience it was to persons^ of all 
classes promoted and encouraged its existence. 
The circulating medium of the country during the 
18th and the early part of the 19fch century to a 
large extent consisted of notes. The carrying on 
the business of banking was, at its origin in the 
United Kingdom, intimately connected with the 
power of issuing notes. It is clear from the act 
of 1742 referring to the Bank of England that 
parliament understood by ‘banking ’ only the issue 
of notes. In early days the resources of a hank m 
the way of its note circulation were ve^ much 
greater than those derived from the deposits of its 
customers. The accounts of the Bank of Dundee, 
which commenced operations in 1764, axe in accord- 
ance with this, and show that the Bank of Dundee 
did not begin to receive deposits till the year 1792, 
in which year they amounted to £36,9^, wdtlr a 
note circulation of about £50,000. 

Adam Smith, whose life extended from 1723 to 
1790, saw the first commencement of banking iu 
the modem sense in the United Kingdom, ^e 
references to banks of deposit which Adam Smith 
makes in the Wealth of Nations, and particnlarly 
concerning the Bank of Amsterdam, are connected 
with a banking system of an entirely different class 
from that whiSi exists in the United Kingdom, or 
indeed in commercial Europe, at the present time, 
and which derived its origm from the conditions 
of the cuiTent coin in the great trading nations of 
that period. Adam Smith describes the position of 
matters in these respects as follows : ‘ The cun-ency 
of a ^at state such as Fi-ance or England geneinJly 
consuts almost entirely of its own coin. . . . But 
the currency of a small state such as Genoa or 
Hamburg can seldom consist altogether in its own 
coin, but must be made up, in a great meaenure, 
of the coins of all the nerghbouiing states with 
which its inhabitants have a continnal interconrse.* 
A currency of this class Avas naturally very incon- 
venient to the merchants who had to meet the 
demands continual^ mode on them. To enable 
t.hiH to be done the Bank of Amsterdam, vvhich city 
was then one of the largest centres of foreign trade, 
was established. Adam Smith says : ‘Itis generally 
reckoned that about 2000 persons kept accounts 
wdth the bank ; ’ while Oudermeulen, in Banhwegen, 
quoted by Dunbar, estimated the number at 5000. 
These all obtained the use of ‘ bank money.’ which 
really represented a credit in the books of the hank 
granted agamst coin which had been deposited 
there, and with this ‘ bank money ’ were able to pay 
the biliH that were drawn upon them. For the 
privilege of using this currency a regular charge 
was made ou all toe holders of accounts, the charge 
being naturally higher on. toe small transactions, 
whi^ caused equal or possibly more labour to 
toe baul^ and were less remunerative to it, 
Adam Smith’s description of the operations of 
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the Bank of Amsteidam the most complete of 
any contemporaiy statement on the subject. The 
hank \7as established in 1609 under the guarantee 
of the oit^ which derived a considerable revenue 
from it. Having contributed for more than two 
centuries greatly to the prosperity of Amsteidam, 
the bank was wound up after the French invasion 
of Holland towards the end of the 18th century. 

The last survivor of the institutions of this 
description was the Bank of Hambm-g, the business 
of which came to an end in Februaiy 1873, when 
the establishment of the empire of Germany and 
the institution of a uniform currency over the 
whole of that country, in conjunction with the 

f eneml improvement of the coinage current in 
lurope, removed the necesai^ for such institutions. 
These banks of deposit, besides providing a recog- 
nised currency for the payment of foreign bills of 
exchange, were of service by econoniismg the use of 
the circulating medium. This was done upon tbQ 
principle of transfer. The principle of tranmer was 
one or the first which was brought into operation 
in modem banking, and it is put into practice 
daily every tune a cheque is drawn which is placed 
to the crMit of the person to whom the money 
belongs, either at the same or at another bank. 
The amount of money in the banks remains the 
same, but the ownership is altered. 

Besides the reference to these institations in the 
Wealth of Natioms, there is the well-kno-wn passage 
in the volume referring to banking : ‘ The only trades 
which it seems possiMe for a jomt-stock company 
to carry on successfully without au exclusive pri- 
vilege are those of which all the operations are 
capable of being reduced to what is called a routine, 
or to such uniformity of method os admits of little 
or no variation. Of this kind is, first, the banking 
trade. . . . Though the principles of the banking 
trade may appear somewhat abstruse, the practice 
is capable of being reduced to strict rules. ’ The 
experience of considerably more than a centmy 
has shown the truth of this remark, but it was long 
before the law of England permitt^ the suggestion 
to be put into practice. With the one exce ptio n of 
the Bank of England, banking in England,^^al^, 
and Ireland was for many years after Adam Smith 
wrote conducted only by one form of banks— 
private banks, which consisted of firms with not 
more than six partners, and having the power, 
which thOT generally exercised, of isB uiug notes. 

The diincnlties^ experienced in carrying on busi- 
ness about the middle of the 18th century through 
the absence of a generally acceptable chculating 
medium is_ incidentally shown oy a transaction 
mentioned in a letter written by the great-grand- 
father of the present writer, Mr James Ihirnar, 
who established the bank at Great Yarmouth in 
partnership with the Gurneys in 1781. This letter, 
■written 30th September 1774, referring to a sale of 
land for which the sellers had taken ‘ the deposit 
money in notes,’ continues: ‘That the vendors 
cannot’ accept the payment for it ‘in bank or 
bankers’ notra, as turning the same into cash at 
that time of year will be attended with a great 
expence.’ The date when the payment became 
due was 24th December, and a suggestion WM 
accordingly made that a bill should be drawn for 
the balance due— about £2000 — as tiiia would save 
‘ the risque and expence of sending doivn that sum.’ 

Thfi Note Issues in England . — During the l^h 
century and for a considerable Part of the 19th, as 
was mentioned in reference to the establishment of 
me Bank of England, the business of banking in 
Eng land outside the metropolis, and even to a 
great extent in London, consisted to a gieat degiee 
m the issue of not^. The issumg banks were very 
numerous, and large transactions were carried out 
borongh the notes. The total amouitt was nn- 


doubtedly large, but few trustwoiiiby statements 
of the amounts of the actual circulation have been 
meserved. The follo'vving figuies from Marshall's 
Digest (printed by recommendation of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Public 
Documents, 1st March 1833 ) give some idea of the 
position of matters in England and Wales : 

Note Olranlatlon. 

T^juilr of Bufflaiid. Country Biuikers. TotoL 


1814. £2'7’,000,000 £28,000,000 £60,000,000 

1820 24,600,000 10,600,000 86,000,000 

1830 20,000,000 7,600,000 26,100,000 


From 1805 to 1825 the private deposits in the 
Bank of England did not exceed two millions, and 
weie raiely moie than one. In 1828 they reached 
five millions foi the first time. These figures give 
us a fair idea of the position of banking at that 
period. The estimates of the amount of the note 
circulation down to the year 1844 vary greatly 
from each other, and besides those preseived in 
Marshall's Digest there is no geneiid statement 
which can be depended on Sir Robert Peel, by 
his Bank Act of 1844, required the paiticulare to 
be published. By that date the deposits of banks 
had begun to increase and cheques to take the 
place of notes, which accordingly became of less 
importance. The number of the note-issuing banks 
in England and Wales rapidly d-windled away. 
Of a fixed issue allowed oy the Bamk Act of 
1844 (carried by Sir Robert Peel) amounting to 
£8,631,647 divided between 

207 pnvate banks £6,168,417 

72 jolnt-stofik banka 8.478,230 

only £669,480 remained in 1911 in the hands of 

10 private banks £428,749 

7 Joint-stook banks 246, 781 

with an issue of about £160,000 notes in actual 
circulation. The disappearance of the last of these 
private banka in 1920 left the Bank of England alone. 
The loss of the note issue has been a gpreat disadvan- 
tage to banking in England and Wales. It would 
be an easy thing to arrange a plan which would 

f rovide complete security for such a circulation, 
n Scotland the limit or £3,087,209 possessed by 
nineteen banks in 1844 is now reduced to £2,676,360 
possessed by eight banks. In Ireland the fixed 
issue of £6,364,494 possessed by six banks in 1844 
remains al^gether unaltered. The actual note 
circulation in 1928 was about £22,300,000 in Scot- 
land, and rather more than £14,200,000 iu Ireland. 
^ far the gi'eater part of the oiroulating medium 
of the United Kingdom, except in some degree iu 
Ireland and in a greater degree in Scotland, now 
consists of cheques — that is, of entries in the ledgers 
of the banks — with the use of specie, gold coin, 
silver, and bronze, for amounts below 20s., and 
not even for all of these, as the use of chMues 
for very small sums increases continually. How- 
ever, the Currency and Bank Notes Ac^ 1928, trans- 
ferred the currency note issue to the Bank of Eng- 
land, wMch is authorised -bo issue £1 and lOs. notes 
in addition to those for £6 and upwards formerly 
in use. These notes may circulate in Scotland. 
The ‘ fiduciary ’ issue ( that in excess of the gold held 
in the issue department) is fixed by the act at 
£260,000,000, hut there is provision for alteration. 

The privilege which the Bank of England pos- 
sessed of being the sole bank on the loint-stock 
minciple (with limitation of the liability of the 
holders of Its stock to the amounls they had 
subscribed) prevented establishment of any 
other joint-stock bank in England a.Tid Woles np 
to the year 1826, when ‘ an act of parliament was 
passed to permit the formation of banks having 
more^than six partners at a greater distance than 
65 miles from London, with a provision, however, 
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that such banks should not make their notes 
payable in London, noi draw bills upon London 
for a less amount than £50 ’ ( Gilbart’s Htstory and 
Prmciples of Banking). Under this act a good 
many joint-stock banks, of which the Lancaster 
Banking Company, founded October 23, 1826, 

( amalgamated with the Manchester and Liverpool 
District Banking Company, Limited, 1907), was 
the earliest, were established. The act of 1833 
earned this perraiasion a step further, and allowed 
the establi^ment of joint-stock banks — banks 
with moie than six paitnera — in London itself 
( Memorandum of Sir Henry Thring in Appendix to 
Keport from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Banks of Issue, 1875 ). The London 
and Westminster Bank, established 1834, was the 
first joint-stock bank founded in London. Fiom 
that time the application of the joint-stock prin- 
ciple greatly extended. No new private bank was 
established, and the old ones have amalgamated 
mth joint-stock banks. The limitation of the 
liability of the shareholders to the amount of their 
subscription was not permitted till the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank and the Western Bank 
of Scotland in the year 1878 called attention to the 
subject, and the act of 1879 was passed by the 
intOTvention of Sir Stafford Northcote, afterward 
Earl of Iddesleigh. 

In Scotland mfferent laws prevaOed, and joint- 
stock banks were established far earlier than in 
England. The stability of the system in Scotland 
was gieatly promoted by the provision of the law 
which declared that 'there is no limitation upon 
the number of partners of which a banking co^any 
may consist’ (Report of the Committee of the Blouse 
of Commons appointed in 1826 to consider the 
expediency of abolisliing aU notes under £5). The 
oldest of the Scottish banks is the Bank of Scotland, 
which dates from 1695. Othei joint-stock banka 
followed gradually. All the private bonks, some 
of which were of very high standing, had ceased 
business by 1844. The numbers of the joint-stock 
banks have during the last hundred years or so 
greatly diminished through amalgamations. In 1819 
there were thirty-six separate banka in Scotland, 
including eight private banks. There are now 
eight banks, all possessing the right of issue, all 
on the joint-stock principle. In Scotland the estab- 
lishment of branches, not only in small towns, 
but even in villages, has been carried out moie 
extensively than in England. The power of 
issuing notes which provide ‘till money’ econo- 
mically lias greatly assisted in this. 

The acts of 18 44 - 1 5 permit the banka which 
have the privilege of the note circulation in Scot- 
land and Ireland to issue notes beyond the limit 
fixed by those acts, provided they hold specie — 
principally gold coin — to a corresponding amount. 
By the act of 1928 bank notes held by banks in 
Scotland (and Northern Ireland) are treated for 
this purpose as gold coin, as cuiTency notes had been 
as a war measure. A certain latitude in time is 
allowed the banks to obtain the specie which has 
to be held in Scotland and Ireland. The specie 
held is pot specially ear-marked as security for the 
excess issue. It is required, in pursuance of the 
theory on which Peel’s bank acts were baaed, that 
the issue of notes affected prices, a theory at no 
time tenable, and now absolutely out of date. 

The law regulating banking in Ireland has cone- 
bonded very closely with that in foice in England. 
There, are nine joint-stock banks carrying on 
business generally in Ireland. All these banks 
except three aie banks of issue, and all except 
the Bonk of Ireland, founded in 1783, have been 
established since 1824. It speaks well for the 
careful management of the buamess that in Ireland 
alone, out of the thi'ee divisions of the country 


created by Peel’s acts of 1844r^5, has the limit for 
the note circulation remained unaltered The 
arrangements for the note circulation are in their 
main features simUar to those in foice iu Scotian (L 

A very well-arranged banking-system exists in 
Canada. The law governing the circulation of 
notes secures theh hemg paid in haid cash not 
only at the bank itself and its branches, but also 
in important repiesentative cities of the Dommion, 
as Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, and others. Their 
secuiity is maintained by their not being allowed, 
in a geneial way, to exceed the amount of the 
unimpaired paid-up capital, by their being made 
a first chaige on the assets of the bank, by the 
bability of each shareholdei for doable the amount 
of his holding, and, further, by a guarantee fund 
called the ‘circulation fund,’ -wliich each bank has 
to rnaintain. Tills gnorant^ is collective fiom all 
the issuing banks of the Dominion. Seemed thus, 
the notes of all the chartered banks pass regularly, 
at par, thronghout the whole of Canada. The 
system has been of the greatest service in the 
development of the country. As a rule a nianu- 
factmer, a merchant, or a dealer m produce keeps 
his account with only one bank. There aie great 
advantages in this. The hanker is able not only 
to form a better judgment about the advances 
Wluch his customer may require, bnt to give his 
customer sound advice on the subject of his 
business, which is especially useful in a country 
with wide fields for enterprise and at present 
imperfectly developed, 

■The National Bank of Belgium exeicises a 
owerful influence on the business of the kingdom, 
ts agencies (couutiy offices) are ‘institutions so 
peculiar in chaiactei that an explanation is advis- 
able. They are private partnerships — en 
mm colhctif “the title of the firms comprising 
tlie name of one or more of the partners, and the 
liability of each being unlimited.’^ (See aiticle on 
“Soci6t6s CommerciaJes ” in Palgrave’s Dictionai'y 
of Political Ecojimiy.) The members, or adminis- 
b-ators, of these firms are approved by the bank. 
They are responsible for the due payment of the 
bills discount^ by them. They do a large businesa’ 

The banking laws of the United States piobibit 
the establishment of offices, other than the head- 
office of a bank, except within the limits of the 
municipality. This explains the great number of 
banks m that country. See also Cleabing-house, 
SAVINaS-BAlTES. 

BanMpnr, or Patna Civil Station, a subnib 
of Patna (q v.). 

Bank-noteSf See Banking. 

Bankruptcy is a proceeding by which, when 
a debtor cannot pay his debts, the state, though 
a trustee or other officer appointed for the purpose, 
takes possession of his property, which is distributed 
among the creditors towards satisfaction of their 
claims. The hankmptcy system, which has the 
two-fold purpose of attaining an equitable distrihn- 
tion of the debtor’s property among his creditoi'S, 
and of giving him a new start in life by freeing him 
from the demands of his creditors, is in part admini- 
strative and in part judicial. There is no common 
law of bankruptcy in England, the whole law upon 
the subject being statutory. In England insolvency 
is a term which had, until the distmetion was 
abolished in 1861, been confined to the case of a 
non-trader who was unable to pay his debts. All 
who were ‘traders’ were said m the same cir- 
cumstances to he, not insolvent, but bankrupt. 

' Different courts, called the Bankruptcy and the 
Insolvent Courts, were concerned respectively with 
these two great divisions of mankind, traders and 
non-traders. In the case of traders, the Court of 
Bankruptcy was the conrt to which they or theii 
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creditors applied That couit, -whenever a trader 
committed an ‘act of bankraptcy,’ on the appli- 
cation of a creditor took possesEdon of Ms pro- 
perty and assets of every kind, converted these 
into money, and distributed the proceeds im- 
])aitially among the creditors, accoiding to certain 
iTiles, at the joint expense of the creditors. In 
the coiii'se of doing this, the court reqnired the 
bankrupt to state what property he had, where 
it was, and to give explanation of what had been 
lately lost ; and it was a ciime for him to conceal 
or make away with any part of his property to 
the prejudice of an impartial distribution. The 
Cl editors had to show their title to a share by 
‘proving’ their debts. In this way the debtor was 
entirely stripped of everything (with a few trifling 
exceptions) which he hod, and which was sale- 
able; but he then received a ceitiflcate wMch 
entirely cleared him of the encumbrance of his 
past debts for ever, and enabled him to begin the 
woild anew. 

Tlie non-traders fell under the care of the Insol- 
vent Court. These petitioned the court volnn- 
taiily, instead of theii ci editors doing so, as in the 
Bankiiiptcy Court, and of course put off their 
application to the last, when they were probably 
already m prison for debt. The sole condition 
on which the Insolvent Comt granted them its 
protection and discharged them fiom prison was 
that they should not only give up all theii pio- 
perty, but state fully all the .debts and liabilities 
they had incurred. If they did this satisfactorily, 
the comt relieved them ftom imprisonment, hut 
did not entiiely free them from debt; for if ever 
they should in fntnre become rich enough to 
pay twenty sliillingB in the pound, they were still 
iield liable to make up that amount. This con- 
tingency, however, seldom happened, and, moie- 
over, when it did happen, considerable leniency 
was shown to the debtor; so that practically both 
in bankniptcy and insolvency the debtor was dis- 
charged, and was at least saved from imprisonment. 

The bankruptcy laws date from the time of Henry 
VIII., and the insolvency laws from the time of 
Elizabeth, and the above distinction was kept up 
l^tween them till the statute of 1861, which aboh 
ished the Insolvent Court. The existing law is to 
he found mainly in the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, as 
amended by the Bankraptcy (Amendment) Act, 
"^1926, and in the Bankruptcy Buies made, as 
authorised in sec. 132 of the act of 1914, by the 
Lord Chancellor, with the concurrence of the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

As the law now stands, the tribunals having 
hirisdiotion in bankruptcy are the High Court of 
Justice and such County Courts as have not been 
excluded by order of ime Lord Chancellor. The 
bimkmptcy business of the ^gh Court was dealt 
Avith by tne IQng’s Bench Division until 1921, 
wlien it was assigned to the Chancery Division. 
An appeal lies from the High Court to the 
Court of Appeal, and thence, with leave, to 
the House of Lords. From the County Courts 
the appeal is to a Divisional Court of the High 
Court, and thence, with leave, to the Court of 
Appeal, but no farther. The bankmptoy registrars 
(wliose duties outside London are performed by the 
County Court registrars, in addition to their other 
functions) occupy an important position in hank- 
mptcy administration. They hear petitions, make 
aujndi<^tions in bankruptcy, bear the public ex- 
amination of the bankrupt, and m London approve 
compositions and grant discharges ; in the C^nty 
Court these last two functions can only he per- 
formed by the registrar when there is no opposition 
from cieditora or other persons. Over the whole 
M ban^ptcy adminisfration the Board of i 
Trade ezereisea a general superintendence, and pre- 


sents annually to parliament a report and statistics 
which cover the whole field of the subject. 

The ‘ debtor ’ who may be made bankrupt under 
the act of 1914 includes any peison, whether a 
British subject or not, who at the time when any 
‘act of bankruptcy’ was done or suffeied by him 

( а ) was personally present in England, ( 6 ) oi dinarily 
resided in England, (c) was carrymg on business in 
England, peinonally oi throngh an agent or manager, 
01 (c2) was a member of a finn or poitnei-ahip carry- 
ing on business in England. Under the act of 188^ 
a foieigner could only be made bankmpt in respect 
of acts committed in England ; nor could a principal 
abroad be made bankrupt by reason of an act of 
bankruptcy committetl in England by his agent or 
manager. Special rules still apply to certain classes 
of dehtois. A married woman (unless she is 
judicially separated fiom her husband or has ob- 
tained a protection order) can only he made bank- 
rupt if she carries on a trade or business, whether 
seporately or with her husband. An infant, whose 
contracts are not, os a rule, binding on him, can- 
not be made bankrupt in respect of liabilities in- 
cuired on such contracts ; where, however, the 
contract is binding (such as a contract foi the 
supply of necessaries ), there seems to be no reason 
for granting the infant exceptional treatment. 
A lunatic can he made a bankrupt in special 
circumstances ; so also can a convict who is 
undergoing imprisonment. There are special rules 
in the Companies Acts relating to the wind- 
ing up of limited companies ; but an ordinary 
partnei-ahip comes under the general law, as does 
also a limited partnersMp, subject to any modi- 
fications which may be made by rules under the 
act. 

The acta or defaults wMch render a debtor liable 
to he made bankrupt are called technically ‘ acts 
of bankruptcy. ’ These are ( 1 ) assignment of pro- 
perty to trustees for the benefit of creditors; (2> 
fraudulent assignment of property ; (3) fraudulent 
preference of creditors ; ( 4) departing from England 
or remaining out of England, or departing from 
dwellmg -house, or beginnmg to ‘ keep house ’ ; (6) 
suffering an execution to be levied on his goods ; 

(б) filing in court a declaration of inability to pay 
debts or presentation of a bankruptcy peution by 
the debtor against himself; (7) non-compliance 
with the requirements of a bankruptcy notice ; 
( 8 ) notice^to any of his creditors that he has sus- 
pended or is about to suspend payment of his debts. 
A debtor is also deemed to have committed an act 
of bankruptcy when a judgment creditor appliea 
for his committal to prison for non-payment of a. 
judgment debt, and the court, in lieu of committal 
and _ ■^th the consent of the creditor, makes a 
receiving order against him. Of all these acts, 
non-compliance with the requirements of a bank- 
ruptcy notice is the commonest foundation for a 
petition, because a creditor may in that case him- 
self compel the commission of the act of bank- 
ruptcy, and so force the debtor to become bankrupt. 
A bankruptcy notice is a notice which requires 
the debtor to pay a judgment debt or to secure or 
^oppound for it, and failure, within seven days 
after service, to pay or compound or to satisfy the 
court that he has a counter-claim or set-off equal- 
ling or exceeding the amount of the judgment debt, 
constitutes an act of bankruptcy, of which any 
creditor may take advantage. 

A. creditor cannot present a bankruptcy petition 
against a debtor unless (a) the debt, or, if two or 
more oreMtois join in the petition, the aggregate 
amount of debts owing to the several petitioning 
creditors, amounts to £60 ; ( 6 ) the debt is a liquida- 
ted snm ; (c) the act of bankruptcy alleged occurred 
wiram three months before the presentetion of the 
petition ; and (d) the debtor is domiciled in Eng- 
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land, or within the preceding year has ordinarily 
resided or had a dwetling-house or place of business 
in England, or has (except in the case of a person 
domiciled in Scotland or Ireland, or a partnership 
with its principal place of business in Scotland or 
It eland) caniedon business in England, personally 
or through a manager within the last year, or 
been within that period a membei of a fim carry- 
ing on business in England. The petition must 
be verihed by affidavit. A petition once presented 
can only be withdrawn by leave of the court. The 
court has a general discretion in granting the peti- 
tion, and wiH not necessarily do so, even should the 
creditor duly prove his debt, if for any reason it 
appears that the proceedings are not hona 
or that bankruptcy will result in no appreciable 
benefit either to debtor or to creditors, however, 
there is no ground for departing from the usual 
course, a 'receiving order ^ is made, the effect of 
which is to put the ofidcial receiver temporarily 
into possession of the debtor’s estate pending a 
final adjudication. The debtor then files a state- 
ment of his assets and liabilities, and has to submit 
himself to a public examination, at which he may 
be questioned, not only by the official receiver, but 
by any creditor. Within a short period of the 
receiving order, the creditors meet and decide 
whether they shall make the debtor bankrupt or 
accept any scheme of arrangement which he may 
put before them. The latter requires the consent 
of a majority in number and of three-quarters in 
value of the creditors and also the approval of the 
court, which in certain cases cannot be given unless 
the conditions specified in the acts are mtfilled, and 
can in no case be claimed as of right. A receiving 
order may be rescinded if the court is satisfied 
that the case can be more conveniently dealt with 
by Scottish or Irish bankruptcy proceedings or for 
other good cause — for example, if the debtor pays 
his debts in full. 

If the creditors decide upon bankruptcy, the 
debtor is forthwith adjudicated bankiupt, and the 
same result follows if the creditors either do not 
meet or pass no resolution at their meeting. The 
official receiver then becomes trustee of the assets, 
and therefore legal owner of them, until such time 
as the creditors appoint a trustee. Failing appoint- 
ment by the creditoi-s, a trustee is selected by the 
Board of Trade, who commonly appoint the official 
receiver. A tiustee appointed by creditors gives 
security to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade, 
and may he advised by a committee of inspecrion, 
also appointed by the creditors, usually from among 
their own number. Certain poweis of the trustee 
cannot be exercised 'without the consent of this 
committee, or, if no committee lias been appointed, 
of the Board of Trade. The trustee may he removed 
by resolution of the creditors, or, in the event of 
misconduct or physical inoapadfy, by the Board 
of Trade. He is remunerated by commission on 
assets realised and dividends paid, and is entitled 
to on indemnity out of the estate for his proper 
expenses. All moneys received by the trustee are 
to be paid into the bankruptoy estates account at 
the Ba^ of England ; though, with the permission 
of the committee of inspection and of the Board of 
Trade, an account may also he opened at a local 
bank. 

All property of the bankrupt which he had at 
the date of bankruptcy or acquired at any time 
before his discharge veste, as a general rnle, in 
the trustee, except trust property, the tools of the 
debtor’s trade^ and bedding and wearing-apparel of 
himself and his family to tee amount of £^. But 
a bankrupt who disposes of after-acquired property 
to another person for value can give a g<^ title, 
provided the transferee had no ^owledge of any 
claim by the 'trustee ; the tninsferee being in sncii 


a case protected against a subsequent demand from 
the trustee. Nor do the pereonal earnings of the 
bankrupt pass to his trustee, or damages awarded 
the baukmpt in respect of a personal tort— e.g. a 
libel published concerning him. The court may, how- 
ever, require the debtor to set aside a certain poteion 
of his earnings for the benefit of bis creditors. In 
the event of a second or subsequent receiving order 
being made against the same bankrupt, any property 
acquired by him since the last adjudication 'vvmicn has 
not actually been distributed among the creditois 
vests in the trustee in the subsequent bankmptcj, 
debts still unsatisfied under the former bankiuptcy 
being provable by the trustee in the sul)Eequent 
proceedings. But apart from these exceptions, tbe 
trustee can claim the whole of the debtor s property 
of every kind, whether real or pereonal His rights 
in this respect are, moreover, enlarged by reason of 
the doctrine of ‘relation back.’ His title is held 
not to begin with the bankruptcy, but to relate back 
to the date of the fimt act or banki'uptcy occuning 
within three months of the pi'eseutation of the 
petition. Fraudulent dispositions by a bankrupt 
on the eve of bankruptcy are thus nullified, be- 
cause the transferee (unless he had no knowledge 
of any available act of bankruptcy ) has no answer 
to the claim of tee ti ostee to the propei^ assigned, 
in the event of bankruptcy ensumg. The trustee 
can also take steps to get set aside certain other 
transactions by the debtor. Assignments in fraud 
of creditors are void against the trustee ( subject to 
the rights of hmia fide purchasers foi value ), and so 
also are assignments which constitute a fi-andulent 
prefeience or one creditor over anothei. Voluntary 
settlements witliin two yeai-s of bankruptcy aie 
similarly void, and even within ten years, unless in 
the latter case it can be shown that the bonkimpt 
was fully solvent at the time vrhen the settlement 
was made. In one case goods 'which do not belong 
to the bankrupt at all may nevertheless pass to 
his trustee— viz. goods W'bich are in the ‘possession, 
order, or disposition ’ of the bankrupt, in his trade 
or business, with the consent of the time owner, in 
such circumstances that the bankrupt is the ‘ reputed 
owner’ of thein. The object is to prevent a ti-ader 
obtaining credit on the strength of goods which do 
not in fact belong to him ; ana the true owner of tlie 
goods who enables ciedit to be so obtained must 
be taken to know tbe risk which he mns by giving 
tbe trader possession of them. 

With regard to the claims of creditors against 
the debtor’s estate, tee rule is that evei'y liability 
of tbe debtor is provable, except a demand fot 
unliquidated dam^es not founded on contract oi 
breach of tmst. Where there have been mutual 
dealings between a creditor and the debttr, tee 
former may only prove for tee balance of account. 
The trost^ has tbe right, ho-wever, to disclaim 
property to which onerous burdens are attached- 
such as shares not fully paid, leaseholds, or con- 
tracts likely to result iu loss. Parties piejudiced 
by such action on the part of the trustee may prove 
for their loss with the other creditors. Disclaimer 
must take place 'within twelve months of the 
trustee’s appointment, unless any person interested 
I in the property calls upon the ti'ustee te decide 
I whether he ^vill disclaim or not; in 'which case the 
trustee must make up his mind in twenty-eight 
days. Certain debts must be paid preferentially ; 
among these are rates and taxes. Insurance Act 
contrContionB, payments not exceeding £100 under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and wages oi 
clerks, servants, and workmen, for a period and 
amount not exceeding four months and £fi0 respec- 
tively. On the other hand, a 'wife who lends money 
to her husband for the purposes of his trade can 
only prove after the claims of all other creditors for 
valne have Iteen satisfied. Secured cicriitors may 
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either oonteDt themselvea solely with their security, 
or mSiy prove for the deficiency of their deht over 
the value of the security, or mav give up their 
security and prove for the whole debt If a secured 
creditor puts a value on his security and proves for 
the halance, the tmstee may redeem for the amount 
at which the creditor has estimated the value. 

The first dividend is to be paid ■within four 
months of the first meeting of creditors, and subse- 
quent dividends at intervals of not more than six 
months. The bankrupt is hound throughout the 
administration to assist in every way the discovery 
and realisation of his property, and he may be 
arrested if there is reason to believe that he is going 
to defeat thrae main objects of the bankruptcy. 
The court has also power to examine any one 
suspected of having the debtor’s property, or being 
indebted to him, or of being able to give infoimation 
about the estate. , • • 

The bankrupt may at any time after adjudication 
applyfor his ‘ dlBcharge j ’ and it inayherebe ohsei ved 
that) apart from this, the court has at all times, on 
suliicient cause being shown, the power to annul 
altogether any adjudication ; though this is not 
often done A ‘ discharge ’ operates as a release of 
the bankinipt from substantially all his liabilities, 
and enables him to begin again -with a clean sheet. 
Liabilities, however, in lespect of debts due to the 
Crown (urdess the Treasury consent), or in respect 
of fraud or fraudulent breach of trust, or under _ a 
judgment as co-respondent in a divorce suit or in 
an action for seduction, or under an affiliation order, 
are not released by a discharge. In cei'tain cases 
a discharge must be refused — e.g. if the bankrupt 
is guilty of any criminal offence (of which a variety 
have been created by the Bankruptcy Acts) in con- 
nection with the bankruptcy or the conduct of his 
business during the period immediately preceding 
it; in others the coui't is bound to impose condi- 
tions, if it does not refuse the discharge altogether. 
This is the cose where the assets are not equal to 
ten shillings in the pound (unless the bankruptcy 
is wholly due to misfortunes beyond the debtor^ 
control), or proper hooka of account have not been 
kept, or bankruptcy has been caused by hazardous 
speculation. It is a common practice in such cir- 
cumstances to suspend the discharge for a period 
of years, or to make it conditional on the baiTknipt 
consenting to judgment being entered against him 
for a certmn sum. An undiachaiged hanlbupt who 
obtains ciedit for more than £10, or engages in any 
trade or business under a name other than that 
under which he was admdicat^ bankmpt, ■without 
disclosing the fact of nia bankruptcy is guilty of a 
misdemeanour. With regard te offences which the 
investigation of the ban&npt’s affahs shows that 
he has apparently committed, all bankruptcy 
conrta have power ■to commit the hankiupt for 
trial. Statements made by the bankrupt in the 
conrse of his public examination are Omissible 
in evidence against him upon bis trial for sucb 
offences. 

Bankruptcy opefrates as a disqualification for 
public offices of sdl kinds. No bankrupt may sit or 
vote in either House of Parliament, and a seat in 
the House of Commons is vacated six months after 
adjudication, unless the court certify that the 
bankruptcy was ^ue to misfortune only and not to 
any misconduct on the bankrupt’s part. So also 
no bankrupt can dt on any local council, or hold 
office as mayor or alderman, or be made a justice 
of the peaca Dischaige releases the bankrupt 
from these disqualifica'tioiis if the bankruptcy is 
certified to he due to misfortune ; in other cases it 
continue to exist for five years. 

The imt of 1914 also contains important pio- 
vidons in regard to small bankruptcies, where 
the property of the debtor is not likely ta exceed 


£300. In such cases the official receiver becomes 
tiustee ; there is no committee of inspection, and 
the procedure is more summaiy. And where judg- 
ment has been obtained in the County Couit against 
a debtor who is unable to pay the judgment debt, 
but whose total indebtedness is less than £60, the 
County Court may administer his estate and make 
an order for payment for his debts by instalments. 
The act also piovides for the administiation in 
bankruptcy of the estates of persons dying insol- 
vent, wWn could formerly only be earned out by 
a suit in Chancery. Substantially, the administra- 
tion is upon the lines already described, with the 
necessaiy adaptations ; but no proof of an act of 
bankruptcy committed by the deceased within 
thiee months of his death is necessaiy. It is 
sufficient if the couit is satisfied that theie is no 
leaaonable piobability of the estate being able to 
discharge its liabilities. 

It is sometimes more advantageous and convenient 
for creditors to accept an assignment of the debtor’s 
propel ty or to make a composition "with him without 
reconiue to bankruptcy proceedings. Such arrange- 
ments are dealt with by the Deeds of Arrangement 
Act, 1914, which consolidates earlier enactments 
on the subject. Provision is made_ by the act for 
the piotection of dissentient creditors, who aie 
given the option of deciding within a certain period 
whether they will force a oankruptcy. The deed 
of arrangement must he registered in order to he 
valid. The trustee must give security to the court, 
and is generally subject to the supervision of the 
court and the Board of TVade in his management 
and distribution of the debtor’s assets for the 
benefit of the creditors. 

In Ireland the code of bankruptcy differa largely 
from that in England and Scotland. It consists of 
the Ii-ish Bankrupt or Insolvent Act, 1867 ; the 
Debtors (Ireland) Act, 1872: the Bankiuptcy 
(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1872; and the Local 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) Act, 1888. The first of 
these statutes contains 410 sections and 26 
schedules, which were largely modified^ in 1872. 
The general principle is that of adjudication in the 
Court of Bankruptcy, the estate being taken by 
official assignees, ■who act along with an assignee 
afterwards appointed by the creditors, and are paid 
by a percentage on realisation. Since 1872 the 
law is applicame to traders and non-traders alike. 
In 1888 local bankruptcy courts were created, which 
administer bankrupt estates in substantially the 
same way as the High Court. In all cases com- 
positions may be sanctioned by three -fifths in 
number and value of the creditors, and under the 
act of 1872 ■winding np by a trustee and committee 
of inspection was introduced. Imprisonment for 
debt was abolished in 1872, and new provisions in- 
troduced for the punishment of franduient debtors. 

The creation of the Irish JFree State involves the 
establishment of separate hankmptcy iurisdictions 
in Northern and Southern Ireland, and the Parlia- 
ments of the Free State and of Northern Ireland 
each have power to legislate in banki-uptcy matteis. 

It is to be observed that the Bankruptcy Act, 
1883, requires that aU English, Scottish, and Irish 
bankruptcy courts are to execute the orders of one 
another, end all British courts, whether in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere, which exercise bank- 
Tuptoy jurisdiction are to act in aid of, and auxiliary 
to, each other. Proceedings in England may also be 
dismissed or stayed if it appear that it would be 
more convenient that the bankruptcy administration 
should take place in Scotland or Ireland. 

In Scotland the estate of a bankrupt is realised 
and distributed among bis creditors in a process of 
sequestration; Where the estate is small, it is. 
wound up by a process of ‘summary sequestration,’ 
which has been suhstitated for the former proceesr 
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kno^vn as cessio honorum. From the time that a 
debtor becomes insolvent — Le. unable to pay his 
debts in full — the common law seeks to piotect the 
interests of his creditors by imposing checks on his 

{ tower of dealing ■with his property. These common 
aw checks are rendered more effective by the act 
1621, c. 18, which strikes at alienations of his 
property by an insolvent debtor, •without onerous 
consideiation, to near relatives or persons standing 
to him in a confidential relation, e.g. a servant, 
law-agent, or partner ; and by the act 1696, c. 5, 
which lendei-s void voluntary dispositions of pro- 
perty by a debtor in favour of creditors for tiieir 
satisfaction or fnither secuiity, granted within 
sixty days of his becoming ‘notour bankrupt.’ The 
state of notour bankruptcy exists from the time 
that a person’s insolvency is publicly known by 
reason of certain moceedings corresponding m 
what are called in England acts of bankruptcy. 
A debtor in this position is liable to sequestra- 
tion, ordinary or summary, at the instance of his 
creditors. 

The process of sequestration, which is regulated 
W the Bankruptcy (Scotland) Act, 1913 (3 & 4 
Greo. V. c. 20), which came into operation on 
January 1, 1914, is similar in most respects to the 
correspon^g process in England ; but there are 
some differences of no small importance. The first 
step is a petition for sequestration, which may be 
presented either in the Court of Session or in the 
Slierifi' Court of the county in which the debtor 
has lesided or carried on business for the year 
pieceding the date of the petition, or of his death, 
m the case of a deceased debtoi. The petition may 
he piesented by the debtoi himself with the con- 
currence of cieditois ; or, if the debtor is notour 
bankrupt, by one or moie creditors whose debt or 
debts together amount to not less than £50, pro- 
vided such debts are not contingent. The ordinary 
— not the summaiy — process of sequestration is 
also available where a person has died insolyent, 
and in that case the appbcation may he made either 
by creditors in debts of the amount above men- 
tioned, or by some one whom the deceased had 
authoi-ised to apply. The deliverance awarding 
sequestration appoints a meeting of creditors for 
the election of a trustee, and, pending that election, 
the court has power to take measures for the pre- 
sei-vation of the debtor’s estate by the appointment 
of a judicial factor or othei'wise. The creditors, 
with consent of a majority in number and three- 
fouiliha in value, may, instead of electing a trustee, 
decide that tlie estate shall be wound up by a deed 
of arrangement. The trustee’s election is confii'med 
by the ^leriff, who issues a statutoiy order, known 
as the ‘act and wan ant,’ which constitutes the 
trustee’s title to the sequestrated estate, and has 
the effect of divesting the bankrupt of all property, 
heritable or moveable, in which he has a beneficial 
interest, and vesting it in the trustee. The creditors 
also elect commissioners, who advise and assist the 
trustee in the management of the estate and fix his 
remuneration. It is the duty of the bankrupt to 
produce a full statement of his afiatrs, 'to appear 
for public examination in the Sheriff Court, and 
to grant any deeds necessa^ for the recoveiy and 
rea&ation of the estate. To entitle a creditor to 
vote, or to draw a dividend, he must produce an 
oath or affida'vit to the verity of his debt, and the 
account and vouchers necessary to prove it, and 
must value and deduct any securities he may hold 
for it over any part of the bankrupt’s estate. These 
claims ai,e adjudicated on by the 'trustee, who pro- 
nounces a deliverance in writing on each clauu, 
rejecting, admitting, or lequiring further evidence 
in support of it. A daim may he ranked as pre- 
ferable, or ordinary, or contingent, or postponed. 
Domestic servants have a preference for tneir wages 


for the term current at the date of sequestration ; 
clerks, .shopmen, and other servants, to the estent 
of four months’ wages ; and workmen to the extent 
of two months’ wages. Other preferential debts 
are local rates due at the da'te of sequestration, 
and assessed taxes or income tax assessed on. the 
hankmpt ; claims by a woikman or his dependants 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts (Act 
1925, sec. 7); and contributions payable by the 
hanbnpt as employer under the National Insur- 
ance Act 1911 dui-ing four months before the date 
of sequestration. The bankrupt, on obtaining a 
lepoit by the trustee on his conduct, may apply 
to the court for his iTischarge in the course of the 
sequestration at various periods, dej^ndent on the 
proportion of creditors who concur. The court may 
refuse the application if the bankrupt has fraudu- 
lently concealed any part of his property or wilfully 
failed to comply with any of his statutory duties ; 
and where less than Ss. in the £1_ hM been paid, 
a discharge is not gran'ted unless it is shown that 
the failure to pay Mat amount arose from circum- 
stances for which the bankrupt is not responsible. 
A sequestration may also be brought to an end and 
the hankrnpt obtain his discharge by the creditors, 
■with the approval of the court, accepting an offer of 
composition made by the bankrupt or his friends. 
In the event of the composition not being paid, the 
original debts do not revive ; and if the debtor is 
again sequestrated, the creditors in the former 
sequestration can rank only for their composition 
claims, so for as unpaid. The estate of a person 
who has become insolvent may he wound up by an 
ari-angement 'with his creditors, e.g. a trust-deed 
for creditors or a composition contract. The Court 
of Session may lecall a sequestration under ceitain 
ciicumstances, e.g. where, from the situation of 
the assets and the lesidence of the majority of the 
creditors, it appears that the distribution ought 
to take place in England or Ireland. 

The process of summary sequestration was intro- 
duced by the Bankruptcy Act of 1913 in place of 
the foimer proc^ of Cesszo BononiTn (q.v.). It is 
available where the assets of the debtor’s estate do 
not in the aggregate exceed £3(X) in value. The 
procedure, which is regulated by secs. 175 and_l76 
of the act of 1913, is cheaper and more expeditious 
than that in an ordinary sequestration. Where 
the hankMpt is the petitioner he mnst lodge with 
his petition a state of his affairs ; where the 
petition is by creditors the first deliverance con- 
tains an order on the deb'tor 'to lodge such a state 
■within six days. Summaiy sequestration is not 
compe'tent in 'the case of a deceased debtdr. 

In Scotland the accountant of court has important 
powers and duties of supervision in bankruptcies. 
He keeps a register of sequestrations and a register 
of unclaimed o^ividends, and also m^es an annual 
report to the Court of Session showing the s'tate of 
each depending sequestration. 

Banins, Sib Joseph, horn in London, 13th 
Febmary 1744, and educated at Oxford, in 1/66 
made a voyage to Newfoundland, collecting 
plants; and in 1768-71 he accorapanied_ Cook’s 
expedition round the world in a vessel eqi^ped at 
his o-vra expense. In 1772 he visited the Hebrides 
and Iceland. In 1778 he was elected Resident of 
the Koyal Society, an ofiSce which he held for forty- 
one years ; in 1781 he was created a baroneti and m 
1802 a member of the French Institn'te. He died 
19bh June 1820. His services to Australia can 
hardly he overrated. He was assiduoM m urging 
that the first settlement in New South Wales should 
be made; he helped to appoint the early governor; 
he encouraged the explorers, both by land and by 
sea ; he aSed the early settlers "with live-stock, 
i plants, expert advice, and money. ‘ To him niqre 
than to any other man it is due that the Sngiisa 
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colonv took firm hold on the boU of New South 
Wales ’ He founded also the African Association. 
Through his efforts the biead-fmit tree was trans- 
ferred from Tahiti to the West Indies, and the 
mango from Bengal, as well as many of the irn^ 
of Ceylon and Persia. Many naturalists and tra- 
vellers were indebted to him for zealous assistance. 
Some articles excepted, Banks wrote nothing but 
A Shm't Account of Blight, Mildew, and Bust 
1 1806 ) ; Ctrcunistcinces relative to MervM Shee/p 
( 1809 1 ; and Ha Journal during Cook’s first voy- 
age, edited by Hooker in 1896 He beiiueathed bis 
library and a rich collection of mecimens to the 
British Museum. See Life by E. Smith ( 1911 ) 

Banks. Nathaniel Peenti^, American poli- 
tician and soldier, was bom in Massachusetts, 
30th JapiiafT 1816. At first a factory-worker, he 
studied law, and became successively a member of 
the state and the national legislatures. He was 
Speaker of congress in 1856, and in 1M7, 1869, and 
1861 was elected governor of his native state. In 
the Ciril War he took a command in the army, 
at first on the Potomac, then at New Orleans, and 
finally on the Eed Eiver. He re-antered congress 
as a republican in 1864, was long chairman for 
foreign relations, and died Ist September 1894. 

Banks* Thomas (1736-18053, scnlptor, bora in 
Lambeth, was apprenticed to an omament-carver, 
and in 1763 gained a medal for a bas-relief fram the 
Society of A'ts, in 1770 the gold medal of the BoyH 
Academy. In 1772-79 he was in Rome, but on liis 
return to London hifl refined imagmative style was 
little appreciated. In 1781 he visited Russia. 

Banksla* a genus of the Australian family 
Probeaceae (q.v), named in honour of Sir Joseph 
Most of the species are ahruba, but a few 
become smaU trees. They have hard dry leaves, 
generally white or very pale green beneath, and 
present a remarkable appearance from the peculiar 
arrangement of their branches, which bear towards 
their extremities oblong heads of very numerous 
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A, shoot; B, single flower eulaiged ; 0, In section. 

flowers. The flowers secrete much honey. Some 
of the species are now freg^nent ornaments of green- 
houses m Britain. They are abundant in aQ parts, 
especially around the coasts, foi-ming, indeed, a 
characteristic feature of Australia’s vegetation, and 
are called Honeysuckle trees. B. grandis, found at 
Swan ]^ver, exceeds all the rest of the genus in size. 
It is said occasionally to attain a height of 50 feet. 

Banks Land* an island in the west of Arctic 
America, discovered by Parry in 1819, explored by 
McClure in 1860, and named by Mm Baring Islanij. 
It Is separated by McClure ( or Banka ) Strait from 
MehiSe Island, lying to the north-east, and by 


Prince of Wales Strait from Prince Albert Land 
(Victoria Island), lying eastward. 

Bank'nra* a town, capital of a district in 
Bengal, on the north bank of Dholkiaor River. 
It is a healthy place, with a trade in rice, oil- 
seeds, cotton, and. silk. Pop. 25,000. 

B anHj two rivers in the north-east of Ireland. 
The Upper Bonn rises in the Mouine Mountains, 
and runs 25 miles NNW. throngh Down and 
Armagh to Lough Neagh, Its continuation, the 
Lower Bonn, issues from the north-west corner, and 
flows 40 miles NNW., throngh Lough Beg, between 
Antrim and Londonderry. It inns past Coleraine, 
into the Atlantic Ocean, 4 miles S W. of Porfcrnah. 
It has important salmon and eel fisheries. Small 
vessels can reach Colei nine 4 miles from the ocean. 

Bannatyne Club, a literary club deriving 
its name from George Bannatyne (1545-1608), a 
native of Forfarshire, and burgess of Edinburgh, to 
whose mamisciipt, compiled auring the pestilence 
of 1568, we are indebted for the preservation of 
much of the Scottish poetry of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. The Bannatyne Club was instituted in 
Edinburgh in 1823 by Sir Walter Scott, with 
the assistance chiefly of David Laing of the 
Signet Library, ArcMbald Constable, and Thomas 
Thomson. Its object was to print rare works illus- 
trative of Sco^b histow, topography, poetry, 
miscellaneons literature, &c., in a uniform and 
handsome manner, either at the expense of the 
club, or as the contributions of individual members. 
The club originally consisted of 31 members^ only, 
who paid an onnnal contribution of five guineas ; 
but, owing to the anxiety of many eminent men 
to become members, the number was gradually 
extended to 100. Its first president Avaa Sir Walter 
Scott, who was aucceedea by Thomas Thomson, 
and Lords Cockburn and Rntnerfuxd ; and its firet 
secretary was David Laing, who continued to its 
close to discharge the duties of the office. The 
dub, which had its annual— and apparently rather 
convivial — meetings in December, was dissolved in 
1861, having printed 116 worka A complete set 
was sold in 1887 for £236, and one in 1905 for £139. 
The Bannatyne MS. ^om which Alan Ramsay 
extracted most of his Bvergreen) was published in 
full by the Hunterian Club ( 1874^6 ). The Scottish 
Text Society began its edition in 1928 ( ed. Ritchie). 

Banner, a term sometimes loosely used bo 
signify any military ensign oi standard, but in 
a move strict sense denoting a square fl^ charged 
with the coat of arms of the owner. The banner 
was home by sovereHns, piinces, barons, and 
bannerets, and served as the ensign both of 
the o\vner of it and of Ms retainere and fol- 
lowers. It differed from the pennon not only in 
being square and not pointed, but in bearing only 
the owner’s arms, and not Ms badge or device ; and 
therefore the pennon of a newly made Banneret 
(q.v.), though intfflided to represent a banner, was 
not exactly one. The royal srandard of the United 
Kingdom, and cavalry standards in use in 
the army, are in strictness banners. See the 
article Flau. 

Banneret, a higher grade of knighthood 
conferred by the sovereign for some heroic act 
performed in the field, and so called because the 
pennon of the knight was then exchanged for the 
bajmer — a proceemng wMch was effected by the 
sovereign on the field of battle standing beneath 
Ms own royal standard displayed, and tearing off 
the points of the pennon so as to g^e it the 
requisite square shape of the banner. Roll of 
CaBrlaverock contains an enumeration of 87 ban- 
nerets, incliiiling king himselfi 11 earis, and the 
Biahc^ of Durham , as pr^a^t in the campaign of 
Edward L in Scotland in ISOOl During ine teign 
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of Elizabeth, the de^ee of banneret was allowed to 
die out in Englana ; but it was revived in 1642, 
when Colonel John Smith, who recovered the royal 
«tandai'd at Edgehill, had that dignity conferred on 
him by Charles I. Sir John Smith was properly 
the last knight-hanneret mode m England ; for, 
though George III. bestowed the title on Sir 
William ErskSie in 1764, and on five naval officers 
in 1773, the proceeding was considered irregnlar, as 
the ceremony was perfonned at a review, and not 
in actual warfare ; and the rank of the recipients of 
the honour was therefore not generally recognised. 

Banneiets have sometimes by an etymological 
misapprehension been styled ‘baronebi* instead of 
* banneretL ’ 

Banuerman. See Campbell- Banneemajj. 

Bannister, John (1760-1836), comedian, born 
at Deptford, son of the actor and singer Charles 
Bannister (c. 1738-1804). 

Bannock, a cake of home-made bread, once 
common in Scotland and the noith of England. It 
is usually composed of pease-meal or of pease and 
barley meal mixed ; prepared without any leaven, 
it is baked on a cii'cular plate of iron, called a 
girdle. When made of mixed meal, it is often called 
a masMum ( i e maslin ) hannoch. ‘ Bannocks of 
harley-meaP form the theme of a popular Scottisli 
song. The Gaelic bannach, ‘a cake,’ is probably 
from bannock ( Old English bannuc). 

Bannockburn; a Stirlingshire village, 2^ 
miles SSE. of Stilling, on the Bannock Bum, a 
little affluent of theToith, with woollen manu- 
factures, especially carpets and tartans. Coal 
abounds in the vicinity. In the battle of Bannock- 
hmm, on Monday, 24tli of June 1314, the renowmed 
Robert Bince decisively defeated Edward II., 
whose army included the English feudal cavalry, 
and a large body of foot, possibly 6000 to 8000 
men j for the exact strength of tliis, and of the 
Scottish airay, theie are no data. The losses are 
also imkiiown. Bruce thus secured his thione and 
the independence of Scotland. The ‘ Boie Stone,’ 
on which Bruce is said to have fixed his standard 
on that eventful da^, is still to be seen on_ an 
eminence ; and near it is a flagstaff, 120 feet high, 
elected in 1870. Not far off was fought the battle 
of Sauchiebum. See SCOTLAND, Bbijce ; works of 
W. M. Mackenzie (1913), J. E. Morris (1914), and 
Sir James Bamaay of Bamff (1908). 

Banns, one of three alternative preliminaries 
to the legal oelebi ation of marriage in England, the 
other two being episcopal licence and a registrar’s 
certificate. Banns of marriage, like many of our 
'ecclesiastical legulations, have their origin in the 
ancient practice of the Boman Catholic Church, 
which our reformeis wisely refrained from abolish- 
ing. By the publication of banns of matrimony 
between two peraons is meant the legal proclam^ 
tion or notification in the church of the parish in 
which they dwell, or some chapel in which banns 
are authorised to be published, of the names and 
descriptions of the poisons who intend to be married; 
the object being that all who have objections to the 
marriage may be enabled to state them in time. 
If the bridegroom live in a different parish from 
the bride, the banns must be proclaimed also in that 

E arish, and a certificate of such proclamation must 
e produced before the celebration of the maniage. 
According to the old English canon law, the publica- 
tion of banns might be made on holidays; but a 
change was made to Sundays by Lord Haxdwicke’s 
Marriage Act in 1753, and although that act was 
afterwards superseded by the 4 Geo. IV. chap. 76, 
the regulation as to Sundays has been since con- 
tinued. Seven days’ notice at least must be given 
to the clergyman before publication of banns. 
Banns are to be published in an audible manner, 
46 


accoidmg to the rubric prefixed to the marria.ge- 
service in the Book of Common Prayer^ upon 
three Sundays precedmg the ceremony, dnnng 
the time of morning - service, oi of evening- 
service (if on the day of publication there shall 
be no mornmg ■ aei vice) immediately after the 
second lesson. If the maniage be not celebiated 
within three months after complete publication of 
baii^, the maniage shall not take place, unless 
1^1 the banns shall have been repub- 

lished on three seveial Sundays. Wbeie one of 
the parties to be married is resident in England 
and the other in Scotland the banns, foi the pur- 
pose of a marriage in England, mav be published 
in the place in England in which the one paity 
resides, and in Scotland in the place in which the 
other pariy resides. 

The pu.i'pose of the law is to secure public know - 
ledge of intended marriae^M, and therefore it is not 
necessary that such publication should be made 
in the leal baptismal names of both or either of 
the parties ; it is sufficient that the banns he pub- 
lished in the names by which the parties aie 
known, or either of them. But if either of the 
names used be false, _ to the knowledge of both 
parties, the maniage is void. In the event of the 
parent or guaidian of a person under the age of 
twenty-one whose hanns of mairiage are puhli^ed, 
openly declaring in the chuich or chapel where the 
banns are published, and at the time of publication, 
his or her dissent to the marriage, the publication 
is void. 

In Scotland, after the Reformation, the piactice 
of pioclaiming hanns was continued. Banns aie 
proclaimed in church after the congregation is 
assembled foi divine worship. Foimeriy it was the 

t iactice to proclaim the hanns on three successive 
undays, but it is now usual to proclaim them 
three times on_ one Sunday. The proclamation 
must be made in the pBirish church of the polish 
where the parries reside, and if they reside in 
different parishes there must be proclamation in 
the churches of both parishes When proclamation 
has been made a certificate to that effect is given 
to the parties by the session-cleik, together with 
a^statutoiy schedule. This is produced to the 
minister at the solemnisation of the marriage, and 
signed by ^him, the spouses, andtwo witnesses. By 
the Mairiage Notice Act, 1878, a certificate of 
publication of notice of intention to marry may be 
issued by the registrar of the parish in which each 
party has resided for fifteen days. 

The Scots law differs from the English in regard 
to the effect of non-pnhlication of hanns. In Eng- 
land, in ^some cases, the consequence is to render 
the mandage void. _In Scotland, however, mandage 
without proclamation of banns is valid ; but it is 
an offence to celebrate a marriage with a iriigious 
ceremony without the production of a certificate 
of the due proclamation of banns or of a regis- 
trar’s ceirificate of due publication of notice of 
marriage. See Mabriage; Registration of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

In the United States, banns of maniage are not 
required in most states, having been gradually 
superseded by the marriage licence j in some states 
even this is not required. 

Bsui^nottCi in Fortification, is a raised ledge 
or step inside the parapet of a rampart, of such a 
height that mnsketeeis, when staiuRng on it, may 
he able to fire over the of the parapet with- 
out too much exposure to the enemy. 

B&n8h6_6« in the folklore of the Irish and 
Western TTighl a u ders of Scotland, a female fairy 
who makes herself known by waiimgs and shrieks, 
before death in tke family over which she exer- 
cises a kind of guardianship. This notion is woven 
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into msmy folk-tales of rare patkos and "beauty. 
A guardian spirit of the same kind occnis frequently 
in the folklore of Brittany. The name la supposea 
to be the Iiisli bean sidhe. Old Irish ben side, 
‘ ivoman of the faiiies.’ 

BanswaTHf a state in the south-west of Baj- 
putana. The auiface is hilly, with much tiinhei ; 
It has on aiea of 1600 sq. m., and is peopled by 
wild and tuibulent BhiLs. This state was fear- 
fully oppiessed by the Mahrattas, till, in 1818, it 
passed volimtaxily into British protection. Pop- 
(_i9'21) 190,362. — The capital, also called Banswara, 
lies 8 miles W. of the Mahi Kiver. Pop. 8500. 

CdUtQln'q a decayed seapori at the west end of 
Java, on a low swampy beach. It was the first 
Dntch establishment in Java ( 1595), and the seat 
of government of a residency, until superseded by 
the healthier Serang, 6 miles off, in 1S16. The har- 
bour is now nmch obsti noted by coral-ieefa and! 
other deposits, and the trade has gone to Batavia. 

Ban'tAm Fowl (QaVus barildva), a well-known 
vanety of the common Domestic Fowl, originally 
brought from tlie East Indies, and supposed to 
derive its name from Bantam, in Java, though 
it probably came fiom Japan, It is leniaikame 
for smallness and pugnacity. There are several 
sub- varieties. Most of them have the legs much 
feathered.^ The flesh and eggs are good. The hen 
la;ra well in winter. See Poulthy, 

Bantcng {Bos aorida%cu8], a species of ox, a 
native of Java and Borneo, resemhling the Gaur 
(q-v.) of India.^ The hanteng is black, wilh white 
legs ; tlie hair is short and sleek, the Umbs slender, 
Ae muzzle sharp ; the hack rises into a High aich 
tmmediately behind the neck. It inhabits forests, 
and has been generally described as untamable. 

Bantliig, Frbdebick Grant, bom at Alliaton, 
Ontario, in 1891, studied at Toronto, and in 1923 
became professor there. See Insulin. 

BantiDg System* See Obesity. 

Bantoc]^ Sir Granville, composer, bom in 
Bonuon, 7fch August 1868, gained a scholarship 
Royal Academy of Musm 
(18S9 ), and afterwaids conducted in many towns. 

became principal of Birmingham School 
of and in 1908 professor of music m Biiming- 

Gmveraity. His compositions, richinimagina- 
^Miour, include works for choir and orch^tra, 
JW AAaM (1908-9), The Great God Fan 
{1920) The Song of Sonns (1922-24); unaccom- 
p^eul cli(^ works, Atdmta %n Calydon (1912). 
Vanity of Y^ities ( 1914) ; orchestial works, Sehri- 
dPf^ snmphony (1916) ; and many songs. 

^ “ the south-west of 
Sle St opposite middy 

\YSW of Cork^Thp^”^^ ^ milea 

« 1 There used to bo an extensive 

pilchard hiw^w 
deserted the coast. Many tourists reaoj't tn RnTTfi-rr 
in summer. Pop. (1926) 268^ ^ ^ ^ 

» ‘^eep inlet in the south-western 
ojrtrermty of Ireland, in County Cork. U^25 
long, roniung ENE., with k breadth of 4 to 6 
j harbonis in Europe 

commodions anchorage for shops 
of aJl sizes. Here a 


Somali coun^, the Swahili being the most 
northerly section. The central division compiises 
Bechnans (Basntos, Baiolong, &c ). To the western 
division belong the inhabitants of the west coast 
from the Hottentot countiy to the Gulf of Guinea 
the peoples of Benguela, Angola, Congo, Loango^ 
The linguistic inter-relationship, as intimate as tliat 
of the Indo-Gei manic family, was first lecognised 
by Gabelentz and Pott, and aftei wards elaboiated 
by Bleek. It rests botli on roots and on grammar 
See PHiLOLoav, p 101 (XI.), Africa, Negroes 
{Language), and Sir H. H. Johnston’s Compara- 
tive Study of Bantu and Semi-Bantu Lanquaaes 
(1919-22). n 'V 

Banyille, Theodore de, a French poet and 
prose- writer, the son of an officer in the Fi ench navy 
Avas boi n at Monlina in 1823 His first volume, ies 
Cariatides, issued in 1841, gave him a standing as 
a poet among the younger members of the PLoman- 
tic school, and was followed by Les Stalactites, 
Amw Dories, Trente-six Ballades Joyeuses, Les 
Extlis, Les Occidentales, Odes Funambidesgues 
Omidies, Baquissea Partstennes, Contes pour Zes 
Femmes, Contes Fieriques, Mes Souvenirs, Petit 
and Drww laFoumaise 
(18S«). lie was one of the most musical and 
^arkling of lyj^ts ; one of the gayest and wittiest 
OT parodists. The title ‘ roi des rimes ’ was given him 
from the gr^efiil ingenuity with which he handled 
the most difficult forms of verse— the ballades, 

rond^nx, and rondels of the medieeval writers 

which he resto^ to popularity in France, and 
winch Andrew Bang and Austin Dobson, following 
his example, successfully introduced into English 
poetry. De Banville was an eloquent hut hardly 
a discnminating critic. He died 12th March 1891. 

T Banian {Fieus hengalensis), an 

Indian tree, remarkahle for itsvaafc rooting branches. 
It IS a species of Fig (q.v.); has ovate, heart- 
shaped entire leaves, about 5 or 6 inches long; and 
produces a fig of a rich scarlet colour, not larger 
than a chei-^, growing in pairs from the axils of 

leaves. The branches develop pendulous adven- 
ritiouB roots, which soon resemble new stems, the 
tree m this manner spreading over a great surface. 



ana in 1 The coast around is rocl^ and High 

Bautu {‘people’), a native word adopted for a 
large gmop of African languages, and tSe 
sneakine- ths lanma ^ 


Banyan Tree 


ST,?*?? Teipli Spy 

most of Afnca from 6“ N. lat. sonthwaids and 

Negritos Sd 
the south-WMt, and the Sudanese 
1 ^ 0 ^^ to the north. They fall geographiS]]^n^ 
th^^visiona. The eastern include Lffim (q y^ 
and Zulns (q.v.), and extends to the Galla Vd 


m f^t almost devdoping into a wood, and enduring 
the ori^al central tmnt 
decaya One has been described as having no fewer 

^ seller ones, covenng a B;paoe sufficient to coa- 
tam 7000 persona. The tree w inhabited bv gieii 
numbers of birds, :^t-bate, and monkeys,^v^ich 
' cona^e the leaves as well as the fruit. The 
deposited by birds in the crowns of 
I palms, and send down roots which become pillam 
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and eventuaiiy replace the palm altogether. The 
wood of the banyan is light, porous, Eind of no 
value ; but the tree fumiahes lac and caoutchouc, 
and the bark and milky juice are sometimea em- 
ployed in Hindu native medicine. By the Brahmins 
the banyan is held in special reverence, as is its i 
congener the Sacred Fig, also called Peepul and 
Bo-tree {F. religwsa) by the Buddhists, so that 
sites of temples can he distinguished as Bialirain. 
or Buddhist by the presence of one or othei biee. — 
For the tiadeis called Banyans, see Bai^ian. 

Banyuls-sur-Mer, a town of Fi-ance m 
Pyr6u6eB- Oriental es, with a lisliing-port on the 
Mediterranean, close to the Spani^ frontier, 19 
miles SE. of Perpignan. The bathing brings many 
visitors in summei. Pop. 3000. 

Banynmas (Butch Banjoemas)^ a town of Java. 
It is situated at tlie opening of an extensive and 
fiTiitful valley on the left bank of the Serajo, 22 
miles from the south coast- Pop. 6000. It is 
well built, and carries on a consideiable tiade, 
IS the lesidence of a Butch governor, and has 
a fort and gai rison. The residencies of Noi th and 
South Banyumas, with a total aiea of 2200 square 
mUes and a population of 2,200,000, produce coffee, 
sugar, ind^, rice, tobacco, &c. The district is 
low and marshy towards the coast, hut very 
mountainous in the noith and east. The volcanic 
plateau of Bieng {6700 feet) contains the tenible 
‘valley of death,’ a ravine full of volcaiuc gases, 
principally carbonic acid. 

BanynTFan'gl (Tiw.tch.BanjoeuMngi), a prosper- 
ous seapoi'ttown and mUitaiy post belonging to the 
Butch, on tlie east coast of Java, and an important 
station of the telegraph connecting Europe and 
Austialia ; pop. about 20,000. 

BailZy once one of the richest and most famous 
of the Benedictine iiiouasteiies, on the right bank 
of the Mainj 3 miles below Lichtenfela. Founded 
in 1071, and destroyed in the Peasants’ War in 
1526, it was rebuilt, and although plundered again 
in the Thirty Yesau’ War, it gradually became 
famed for the scientific attaanments of its monks. 
In 1803 it was broken up, and its library and 
collections divided between the Munich mnseum 
and other institutions. 

Baobab {Adansonia digitata), a magnificent 
tree belonging to the Bonibocaceee (q.v.), also 



Baobab Tree. 


called the Monkey - bread Tree, is _ a native of 
tropical Africa, but now introduced into the East 
and West Indies, It is one of the very largest 


trees — not rising to a great lieiglit, hut exceeding 
almost all otlier trees m the thickness of i ts ti unk 
(20-30 feet). E\'en its bianclies (60-70 feet long) 
are often as tliiclc as the steins of laige trees, and 
they form a hemispherical head of 120-160 feet in 
diameter; their onteriiiost bougiis drooping to the 
ground, Avith laiga lioise-cliestnut-Iike leaves, and 
huge white solitary d looping flowers, hanging 
at the ends of long stn'ng-like peduncles. The 
fruit (called Monkey-bread) is liiige and Avoody, 
cnciimher-shaped. Tlie pounded leaves aie niived 
Avith the daily food of the inhahitRiita of tropical 
Afiica. The foliage is A^^ery sparse, and the tree 
is bare for seven months in the year. The pulp 
of the fruit is pleasant and slightly acid ; and I he 
expressed juice mixed with simar is much esteemed 
as a refreshing and cooling beverage The baik 
is said to be powei fully febrifugal, and yields a 
very strong fibre and paper-pnlp, but the Avood is 
soft and readily attacked hy fungi. 

Bapanme* a French town in the dmartnient of 
Pas-de-Calais, 12 miles S. of Avi'as. Here, on the 
2d ajid 3d Jaimaiy 1871, the French defeated the 
Pmssians. It Avaa in German hands in 1914-17 and 
March- August 1918, and was wrecked, 

Baphia. See Camwood. 

Baphomet. the alleged name of a mysterious 
idol which the Templars were accused of worship-" 
ping. According to the oldest and most commoir 
mterpretation, the word is a corruption of Maho-' 
met, to whose faith the members of th® order' 
were accused of having a leaning. The symboP 
consisted of a small Human figure, haAung twcT 
heads, male and female, and enAdroned with 
serpents, the sun, amd moon. Hammer, Asdth little 

? rooahility, explains the word as formed from Gr. 

aphe (‘baptism’) and mMis (‘wisdom’), the 
Gnostic baptism— a species of spiritual illumina- 
tion, Avhich was intecpreted sensually by later 
Gnostics, to whose licentious practices he declares 
them to have been addicted. Accordiim to L’Abb6 
Constant’s Dogme ct Bituel de la Tiaut& Magie^ quoted 
by_ Littr6, the word was cahaJistically formed by 
writing backwards tern. o. h. p. ah., ahbreAuation 
of templi omnium hominum paeis ahhas, ‘abbot 
(father) of the temple of peace of all men.’ 

Baptism ( Gr, baptismos, from baptizb, frequent- 
ative of bapto, ‘ I dip or dye ’ ), one of the Sacra- 
ments (q.v.) of the Christian church, deriArtng its 
name ftom the rite of washing Avith water, A^ch 
forms on essential part of it. Baptism is ahnost 
universally acknowledged among Christians as a 
sacrament, and is referred to the authority of Christ 
himself, whose express command to administer it 
is recorded in the gospels (Matt. xxviiL 19 ; Mark, 
xvi 16). 

The name and the rite were not altogether new, 
however, when the ordinance was instituted by 
Christ. Religious meanings were early attached 
to Avoshings with Avater, both by heathens ( cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, ii. 45 — 

Ah, Illinium facilea, qui trlstia cninluB cedis 
Fluminea tolli poaae putetls aqua) 

and Jews ; they Aveie among the ordinances of the 
Jewish law ; and it is not necessary to go beyond 
that law to find the origin of the custom of Avash- 
ing or baptising proselytes upon their admission 
into the Jewish church, though we have no abso- 
lute proof of the existence of this type of baptism 
in pre-Christian times- Washing Avith water was 
requisite for the removal of ceremonial undean- 
ness, and eveiy proselyte must have been r^arded 
as ceremonially unclean prior to his admission into 
the Jewish church. John the Baptist baptised 
not proselytes upon their renouncing heathenism 
and entering the JeAvish church, hut those who, 
by birth and descent, were members of it, to 
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and eventually replace the palm altogether. The 
wood of the hanyan is light, porous, and of no 
value ; hut the tree furnishes lac and caoutchouc, 
and the hark and milky juice are sometimes em- 
ployed in Hindu native medicine. By the Brahmins 
the banyan is held in special reverence, as is its 
congener the Sacred Fig, also called Peepul and 
Bo-tree {F. religtosa) by the Buddhists, so that 
sites of temples can be aistiiiguished as Biabmin 
or Buddhist by the presence of one or othei tiee. — 
For the ti aders called Banyans, see Baniah. 

Bany ulS-SUr>SIery a town of France in 
Pyr6u6es- Urientales, with a lishiiig-port on the 
Mediterranean, close to the Spanish frontier, 19 
miles SE. of Perpignan. The bathing brings many 
visitors in summet. Pop. 3000. 

Banynmas (Dutch Banjoemas ), a town of Java. 
It is situated at tlie opening of an extensive and 
fraitful valley on the left bank of the Serajo, 22 
miles from tlie south coast. Pop. 6000. It is 
well built, and carries on a cousidei-able tiade, 
is Uie lesidence of a Dutch governor, and has 
a fort and garrison. The residencies of Noitli and 
South Banyumas, with a total area of 2200 sqnaie 
miles and a population of 2,200,000, produce coffee, 
sugar, ind^o, rice, tobacco, &c. The district is 
low and marshy towards the coast, but very 
mountainous in the noith and east. The volcanic 
plateau of Dieng (6700 feet) contains the temhle 
‘valley of death,’ a ravine full of volcanic gases, 
principally cai'houic acid. 

BanyilTPan^^ (Dutch ^aryoeioaTigi), a prosper- 
ous seaport town and mUitaiy post belonging to tlie 
Dutch, on the east coast of J ava, and an important 
station of the telegraph connecting Europe and 
Austialia ; pop. about 20,000. 

BahZ} once one of the richest and most famous 
of the Benedictine monaateiies, on the right bank 
of the Main, 3 miles below Lichtenfels. Founded 
in 1071, ana destroyed in the Peasants’ War in 
1525, it was rebuilt, and although plundered n gnin 
in the Thirty Years’ War, it gradually became 
famed for the scientiSc attaunments of its monks. 
In 1S03 it WM broken up, and its library and 
collections divided between the Munich museum 
and other institutions. 

Baobab {Adansonia digitata), a magnificent 
tree belonging to the Bombacacese (q.v.), also 
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called the Monkey-bread Tree, is a native of 
tropical Africa, but now intioduoed into tbe East 
and West Indies. It is one of the very largest 


tiees — not rising to a great beigbt, hut exceeding 
almost all other trees m the thickness of its tmiik 
(20-30 feet). Even its brandies (60—70 feet long) 
aie often as tliiclc as the stems of laige trees, and 
they form a lieinispherical head of 120-160 feet in 
diameter; their outermost bnuglis drooping to the 
groimd, with large horee-cliestnut-like leaves, and 
huge white solitary diooping flowers, hanging 
at the ends of long sti ing-like peduncles. The 
fruit (called Monkey-bread) is laige and woody, 
cucuniher-shaped. Tlie pounded leaves aie mixed 
with the daily food of the inlialiitants of tropical 
Afiica. The foliage is vexj sparse, and tlie tree 
is bare for seven months in tlie year The pulp 
of the fruit is pleasant and slightly acid ; and I he 
expressed juice mixed with simar is much esteemed 
as a refreshing and coohng beverage The baik 
is said to be powei fully febrifugal, and yields a 
very strong fibre and paper-pnlp, but the wood is 
soft and leadily attacked by fnngL 

Bapanmey a French town in the d^artment of 
Pas-de-Calais, 12 miles S. of Arras. Hei e, on tbe 
2d and 3d Januaiy 1871, the French defeated the 
Pinssians. It was in German hands in 1914-17 and 
March-August 1918, and was wrecked, 

Baphia. See Camwood, 

Bapbomel^ the alleged name of a mysteiionff 
idol which the Templars were accused of worship.^ 
ping Accor din g to the oldest and moat common? 
interpretation, the word is a corruption of Malio-* 
met, to whose faith the members of the order' 
were accused of having a leaning. The symbol 
consisted of a small human figure, having two" 
heads, male and female, and environed with 
serpents, the sun, and moon. Hammer, with litHe 
probahiJity, explaons the word as formed from Gr. 
baphe (‘baptism’) and metis (‘wisdom’), the 
Gnostic baptism— a species of spiritual iUumina- 
tion, which was interpreted BensuaUy by later 
Gnostics, to whose licentious practices he declares 
them to have been addicted. According to L’Ahh6 
Constant’s Dogme et Bitued de la havte Magiet quoted 
by Littr6, the word was cabahsticaJly formed by 
writing backwards tem. o. h. p. ab., abbreviation 
of templi omnium hominum pads ahhas^ ‘abbot 
(father) of the temple of peace of aU men.’ 

Baptism ( Gr. ba'pt%smos, from baptizb^ frequent- 
ative of hapto, ‘ I dip or dye ’ ), one of the Bacra- 
ments (q.v.) of the Christian tdiurch, deriving its 
name from the rite of washing with water, ^^ch 
forms an essential part of it. Baptism is almost 
universally acknowledged among ChristiaiiB as a 
sacrament, and is referred to the authority of Christ 
' himself, whose express command to administer it 
I is recorded in the gospels (Matt. xxviiL 19 ; Mark, 
xvL 16). 

The name and the rite were not altogether new, 
however, when the ordinance was instituted by 
Christ. Religious meonm^ were early attached 
to washings with water, both by heathens (cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, li. 45 — 

Ab, nlininm facllea, gni tiiatia cnmina csedis 

Fluininea tolll poase pntetlR aqua) 

and Jews ; they were among the ordinances of the 
Jewish law ; and it is not necessary to go beyond 
that law to find the origin of the custom of wash- 
ing or baptising proselytes upon their admission 
into the Jewish church, though we have no abso- 
lute proof of the existence of this type of baptism 
in pre-Chiistian times. Washing with water was 
requisite for the removal of ceremonial unclean- 
ness, and eveiy proselyte must have been regarded 
as ceremonially unclean prior to his admission into 
the Jewish church. John the Baptist baptist 
not proselytes upon their renouncing heathenism 
and entering the Jewish church, hut those who, 
by bii-th and descent, were members of it, to 
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indicate the necessity of a puiificatlon of the soul 
from sin — a spiritaal, and not a mere outward, 
change. See also Majtd^ans. 

In connection with the Christian sacrament there 
has always been a controversy as to the proper 
sahjects of baptism : whether it should he ad- 
ministered to adults only on profession of faith, 
or to infants as well. The baptism of adults was 
certainly the common practice in the apostolic 
age, for which an obvious canse presents itself in 
the fact that the hrst members of cluirclies were 
■converts from Judaism or from heathenism. It is 
generally held, however, by those who advocate 
the baptism of infants, that it was the practice of 
the early chnrch to baptise the infants of Cliristians, 
on the ground of the statements in Acts, xid. 15, 33, 
that whole ‘ households' were baptised. Tins again 
m as stoutly denied by others, who allege that 
infant baptism crept in along ivith other eoirup- 
idons. For neither opinion can any positive his- 
torical proof be adduced, tlie arguments on both 
sides being mainly infeientiol. 

The cliief aignmenb in favour of infant baptism 
Is based upon the fact that all the Old Testament 
covenants included cliildien witliin their scope, and 
provided the rite of circumcision as a seal to prove 
that they weie the objects of the divine favour 
The Christian faith, it is argued, is the fulfilment 
of the ancient covenant, and it is inconceivable to 
suppose that children were deprived of the spiritual 
privilege which, as the rite of circumcision shows, 
they possessed in pre-Christian times. Baptism 
obviously takes the place of ciicumcision in the 
new dispensation, and as the latter was adminis- 
tered to children, the former siiould also be ad- 
ministered to them. In reply to the argument that 
the New Testament contaius no express command 
for infant baptism, it is urged that the onus 
pTohandi rests upon those who cliallenge the rite 
The words and actions of Jesus (Maik, x. 14) may 
be taken as a proof that he had no intention 
whatever of depriving infants of the privileges 
which they possessed under the old covenant. On 
the contrary, he seems to have assigned them a 
higher place in the kingdom of heaven than they 1 
ever possessed in the Jewish dispensation. Though I 
textual proof is admitted to be lacking, and it is 
now widely acknowledged that the general practice 
of the early church limited baptism to adults, it 
is maint^ed that the introduction of infant 
baptism is in full accord ivith the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the teaching of Jesos. For the 
orgnmenta on the other aide, see Baptists. 

It is^ admitted on all hands that at an early 
Period hr the history of the chnrch baptism was sa- 
nuniatered to infants, although, even after it had 
been set forth as an apostolic institution, its intro- 
duction into the general practice of the church was 
slow. _ The earliest direct evidence claimed for the 
practice is a passage from Irensens, who flourished 
in the latter iialf of the 2d century. Tertnllian, 
wlio came a little later, looked with disfavour on 
i nf a n t baptism ; but it ivas regarded by Origen 
(c. 185-254) as on apostolic institution. As such 
it wsm acknowledged in the North African church 
and in the Alexandrian and Syro-Persian churches 
in the 3d eentmy ; though it was not until the 5th 
century that it became fully established as the 

f eneral pmctice of the Christian church. This it 
as unquestionably continued to be from that period 
to the present day, feebly opposed by some of the 
sects or the middle ages, and more vigorously by 
some Protestants. See Baptists. 

Both the practice and the neglect of infant 
haplasni'in the ewly ages of the church were con- 
nected with particular views of religious doctrine, 
and of the nature and purpose of baptism itself! 
The jmsralenoe of the Augnstinian doctrine of 


Original Sin is gen ei ally regarded as a piincipal 
cause of the pievalenceof infant baptism; tliougb 
Pelagius, whilst opposing that doctiine, main- 
tained the necessity of inmnt baptism. No little 
influence must be asciibed to tbe glowing belief in 
the absolute necessity of baptism to salvation, and 
in a soit of mysteiious efficacy in the rite itself. 
It is certain, on the otbei band, that the belief in 
the forgiveness of sins in baptism led to a piactice 
of deferring it as long as possible, in order that 
all sins might be blotted out at once. Thus the 
Emperor Constantine the Great was baptised only 
a short time befoie his death. The approach of a 
war or pestilence caused many to rush foiward in 
haste to be baptised, who had previously delayed. 

The Anglican and Lutheran cbuicbes, like tlie 
Boman Catholic, le^aid tbe baptism of infants 
as admitting them into the chnrch, and making 
them members of Clii-ist’a body. Other Befornied 
churches hold that the childreu of Christians aie 
included in the visible church from their biith, and 
tberefoie entitled to baptism. 

Two modes of baptism are practised : by iminer- 
I sion or dipping, and by aspeision or spiinkling, 
concerning which theie lias been much contiovei-sy 
in the eaidy period of the church’s histoiy, as well 
as in recent times. Affusion or pouiing, the 
common practice of the Church of Rome, may 
he regarded as essentially one with sprinkling. 
The advocates of spiinkling universally admit the 
vahdity of baptism administered in the other n)ode, 
but the advocates of immeraion genei ally refuse to 
acknowledge that baptism by spiinkling can be 
true Chiistion baptism The opponents of infant 
baptism, almost without exception, msist upon 
immersion ; whilst asperaion or aflhsion of water is 
general, except in tbe Eastern chuiclies, wlierever 
the baptism of infanta prevails. The argument 
upon which Baptists depend most of all is that 
from the word baptism the verb haptizo, which, 
in classic Greek, signifies to immerse. On the 
other side, it is contended that a strict limitation 
to this sense does not ivell accord with its cbaiacter 
os a ‘ frequentative ’ form of ; and instances 
are_ adduced from the New Testament itself in 
which this signification cannot easily be attached 
either to the noun or to the veib, as 1 Cor. x. 2, 
where Paul ^ys that the Israelites were ‘ baptised 
unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea ; ’ andf Heb. 
ix. 10, Mark, viL 4, and Luke, xi. 38, where both 
verb and noun aie employed concerning tbe wash- 
ings of the Jews, and the noun, even of their 
washing of ‘ cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of 
tables. ’ 

To the argument in favour of immersion derived 
from the phrases employed when hajitism is men- 
tioned in Scripture — as when we are told that 
John the Baptist baptised 'in Jordan’ (Matt, iii 
6 ), that our Lord after his baptism ‘ went up out 
of tbe water’ (Matt. iii. 16), that Philip and the 
Ethiopitm eunuch ‘ went down both into the water ’ 
(Acts, viiL M)-— it is replied that all the passages 
of this description, even if their meaning weie cer- 
tainly as^ precise and full as Baptists suppose it to 
be, are^ insufficient to sustain the weight of the 
conclusion as to the uec^sity of a particnlar mode 
of ^ baptism ; that, on the contrary, it is far from 
being clear that these passages must he interpreted, 
or the meaning of the Gieek prepositions so strictly 
defined, as the argument requires ; and, furthei, 
that there are instances mentioned in Scripture 
which afford a presumptive argument in favour of 
another mode of baptism, as when we are told of 
CTeat ^mbers bemg added to tbe church in one 
day, whilst there is no intimation of the converts 
^ing led to any pool or river to be baptised. To 
^e argument drawn from the language of Paul in 
Rom. vi. 4, CoL LL 12 [see Baptists), it is replied 
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that it depends upon a fanciful interpretation of 
these texts. According to the adv^ocates of baptism 
by spriulcling, their opponents commit the great 
enor of attaching too much importance to the 
question of the mode of baptism. 

It is, however, indisputable that at a very early 
period the oidinaiy mode of baptism was by im- 
mersion, in proof of which we may cite the fact 
that baptisteries weie erected in most ancient 
churches But baptism was administered to sick 
persons by sprinkhiig ; although doubts as to the 
complete efficacy of this clinical baptism was evi- 
dently prevalent in the time of Cyprian (middle of 
3d century). We have an interesting piece of 
evidence with regard to the transition fixim im- 
mersion to sprinkling in the Didache (c. 100) : 
‘ Baptize ... in flowing water. If you have not 
flowing water, baptize in other water. If yon. 
cannot do it in cold water, do it in warm. If 
neither is possible, pour it on the bead thrice.’ 
Baptism by sprinkling giadually became more pre- 
valent ; and a dispute concerning the mode of 
baptism became one of the irreconcflable differences 
between the Eastern and Western churches, the 
former generally adhering to the practice of immer- 
sion, wnilst the latter adopted mere pouring of 
water on the head, or sprmkimg on the ftwe. This 
practice, although generally adopted in the West 
from the 13th centuiy, was not universal, for it was 
the oidmary practice in England before the Refor- 
mation to immerse infants, and the Fonts (q.v.) in 
the churches were made large enough for t.bia pur- 
pose. It continued to be the practice even till the 
reim of Elizabeth j and the change which then 
took place is aacnhed to the Engli^ divines who 
had sought refuge m Geneva and other places on 
the Continent during the reign of Maty. To this 
day the rubric of the Church of England requires 
that, if the godfathers and godmothei-s ‘shall certify 
him that the child may well enduie it,’ the officiat- 
ing priest ‘shall dip it in the water discreetly 
and warily; ’ and it is onl^ ‘if they certify that 
the child is weak,’ that ‘it shall suffice to pour 
water upon it ; ' although spriukliug is now the 
ordinary practice. 

Besides the simple rite of washing with water, 
and tlie pronouncing of the formula which declares 
it to be ‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,’ baptism was accompanied, 
from an early period in the history of the church, 
with various forms and ceremonies. These cere- 
monies are almost all retained in the Chnrch of 
Rome, and also generally in the oriental churches, 
hut have been almast entirely laid aside by Protes- 
tants. The Church of England retains the sign of 
the cross made upon the forehead after baptism, hut 
the other Protestant churches in Britain reject it. 
It was an ancient cnstoni that the eateehume 7 is, as 
candidates for baptism were called while receiving 
instruction with a view to that sacrament, when 
they were to be baptised, publicly made a profes- 
sion of their faith and a renunciation of the devil 
and all his works. The profession of faith is still 
retained by Protestant churches as the formal 
ground of the administration of baptism ; the re- 
nunciation of the devil and his works is required by 
the Church of England of the person baptised, if an 
adult, or of the sponsors or ‘ sureti® ’ of a child. — 
Sponsors were early admitted to answer for 
those who could nob answer for themselves, and 
particnlarly for infants. The belief in the absolute 
necessity of baptism to salvation led even to bap- 
tism of the de^ among the Montanists m Africa 
in which sponsorship was also introduced. Presby- 
teiiau and Independent churches generally reject 
all sponsoiship, and regard the profresion mode by 
parents as simply a profession of their own faith, 
which entitles their infants to bapti^. The ancieat 


practice of Exorcism (q.v.) immediately before bap- 
tism, has been rejected as superstitious by almost 
all Protestant churches ; as have also that of im- 
mersing three times (innc tmmersioii), or mrmkling 
three times, with reference to the tiiree I^isons of 
the Godhead — ^that of breathing upon the baptised 
person, ‘ to signify the expulsion of the devik’ and 
to symbolise the gift of the Holy Spirit — that of 
anomting i^dth oil ( Chnsmt q.v.), to symbolise the 
same gift, or to indicate that the baptised person is 
ready, like a wrestler in. the ancient games, to fight 
the good fight of faith — that of giving him milk 
and honey, m token of his spiritnal youth, and of 
his reception of spiritual gifts and graces — ^that of 
putting a little salt mto ms mouth, to signify the 
wisdom and taste for heavenly things proper to a 
Christian — ^that of touching his nostrils and ears 
with spittle, to signify that his ears are to he ever 
open to truth, and that he should ever feel the 
sweet odour of truth and virtue — and that of cloth- 
ing him after baptism with a white robe (the 
chrysome), in token of the innooence of soul which 
by baptism he was supposed to have acquired. The 
white robe and the anointing with oil were retained 
in the Chnrch of England for a short time after the 
Reformation. — ^The giving of a name in baptism 
(see the article Names ) is no essential part of it, 
but is a custom apparently derived from tnat of the 
Jews in circumcision (Lnke,L 59^). — ^The Chnrch 
of Rome prefers the use of Holy- water ( q.v. ) in bap- 
tism, but regards any water as fit for the purpose in 
case of neceasit5^ — ^According to an ancient usage 
long obsolete, the ordinary administration of the 
rite (solemn baptism) was limited to the two great 
festivals of E^ter and TVMtsruitide. — "Whether 
baptism may be administered in private has been 
much debatm, both in ancient and modem times. 
The administration of b^tiam in private houses, 
and not in the presence oi a congregation, was one 
of the things earnestly contends against by the 
Presbyterians in Scotland in the first half of the 
17th centn^ ; though it is now very usual in some 
denominationa And apparently upon this latter 
ground, baptism in private houses is alsqdiscoui'aged 
Dv the Church of England, though it is allowed if 
t&ere is ‘great cause and necessity.’ 

‘Baptism for the dead,’ allud^ to by St Paul 
(1 Cor. XV. 29 ), seems to imply that a Uring man was 
baptised for a dead and nnbaptised Christian, on 
whom thereby the privileges flowing from baptism 
were conferred ; this baptism is practised by Mor- 
mons. (For other questions on baptism, see ClB- 
ouMcisioN, Gorham, Greek Church, Eomait 
Catholic Church, and especially Sachameht.) 
The opinions eoi-ly became pievalent that for- 
giveness of sins IS obtained and spiritnal fife 
begun in baptism, and that it is indispensably 
necessary to salvation — the only exception made, 
if any was made at all, being in the cose of 
adult believers, who, desiring ^ptism, were pre- 
vented from receiving the rite, and particnlarly of 
those who suffered martyrdom, which was generally 
held to be equivalent to baptism. The (murch of 
Rome still owns, as supplying the place of baptism 
by water, these two— baptism by desire, and bap- 
tism by blood, ie. nmrtyrdom. — According to the 
general doctrine of the Protestant churches, bap- 
tism is ‘ a sign and seal ’ of the covenant of grace, 
TepTeseni^g as a sign i^e blessingB of the covenant, 
and as a seal, confiming the covenant. As a sign, 
it is generally held to represent in its rite of warn- 
ing, tee removal both of guilt and cormption, by 
the blood and by tee Spirit of Christ, and so to 
relate equally to pardon and regeneration, although 
some have fimitea its symbolic reference to regener- 
ation alone. One of the most important points 
disputed concerning baptism, is that of baptismal 
regeneration (see Rehehebatiok). 
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Soiue early CliriatiaJi sects appear to have rejected 
baptism, on grounds somewhat siniilaT to those on 
which it is rejected by Quakers (see Friends) at 
tbejpvesent day, who explain the passages relating 
to it symbolically, and insist that a spiribu^ 
baptism is the only real baptism of Chiiatians. 

There has been mnch controversy concerning 
Lay Baptism. We may regard it as certain tlial 
in early times the practice of lay baptism was 
common. Ambrosiaster { a 4th - century writer ) 
says: ‘At first all used to teach and all to 
baptize whenever there was opportunity.’ Tei tul- 
lian (c. 200) tells us that, ‘in places where there 
are no clergy, any single Christian may exeicise 
the functions of the ministiy — may celebiate the 
Eucharist and baptize.’ With the growth of the 
sacerdotal conception of the ministry, and the in- 
creasing theological significance that came to be 
attached to baptism, the celeliration of the lite 
was gradually lestricted to duly ordained clergy 
and ministers, except in the most extreme cases. 

Anotlier question much agitated in the church 
from early times was that concerning the validity 
of baptism by heietics. The opinion ultimately 
prevailed that baptism by heretics is valid, except 
in the case of those who do not baptise in the name 
oi the three Persons of the Godfiead. This con- 
tinues to be the almost univeiaal opinion. The 
Church of Eome, however, employs a form of ‘con- 
ditional baptism ’ in admitting a Protestant convert 
to its communion. 

The baptism of bells, ships, Sic. is a custom sup- 
posed to have been intioduced about the 10th cen- 
tury, and still retained in the Church of Rome. 
The term Itenediction is sometimes substituted for 
that of baptism, but the rite itself is very similar to 
that of haptisni, and is accompanied with many 
similar ceremonies — ‘a sort of exoicism,' sprinkling 
with holy- water, anointing ' with the oil of cate- 
chumens ’ and ‘ with chrism/ a formula of consecra- 
tiou ‘in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’ and sometimes also, if not always, the 
giving of a name to the bell consecrated, and even 
a kind of sponsorship. 

See Bingham’s JEcclesiastieaZ Antiquities/ Hall, IvfaTii, 
Baptism,/ Puaoy, Tracts for the Times, No. 67, and 
&ripturr^ Vwws of Baptism / Stanley, Christian Institu- 
nons (188^; Hdfling, J)as Sacrament der Taufe; Reit- 
ranstein, Vorgeschichte der chnsUiehen Taiife (1929): 
hooks by Godwin (1846), Ingham (1866), Hodges (1876). 

BoLptiStCj a French family of actors, Joseph 
F^.NQO is Ahselme ( ‘ Baptiste pAi'e ’ ) and his wife 
(‘Baptiste mire') were both well knoivn on the 
stage when their elder son, Nicolas Anselme 
™ Bordeaux in 1761), made a reputation in 
the provinces under the name of Baptiste. Later 
he won great popularity, especially m comedy, in 
Pans. His younger brother, Paul Eustache 
Anselme (‘Baptiste cadet;' c. 1766-1839), horn at 
Grenoble, also succeeded in comedy. 


Bflp ttetcry (Gr. hapMstenon, ‘a large vase < 
), the name given sometimes to a senorai 
built^g, sometimes to the portion of the diurc 
m wMch ceremony of baptism is performer 
^ latter case, the baptistery is mere] 
the 1 ^ 0 ^ containing the font, to he seen i 
most English churches. According to the eartt 
ajra^ements of the Christian church, howeve 
the J^tiateiy Mems usually to have been a buildii 
deteeh^ from, though in the immedial 
nciruty of the church to which it appertained. ] 
was the ceremonial building of the chnieh, in whic 
toge numhars of converts were initiate at on 
toe bv immersion in the large font ia the centi 
M the floor. ^ later times, these early haptisterie 
were frequently converted into churches, os i 
the «i» »f ArtL At Noyim. » vary intirertm 


baptistery still exists in connection with the open 
cloister or atrium, to which alone the neophytes 


Section and Plan of Baptistery at Asti. 

w’ere admitted before baptism. Baptisteries, at 
first, were either hexagonal or octagonal, but after- 
wards became polygonal, and even circular. 

The celebrated baptistery of Florence is on 
octagonal structure, measuring about 100 feet in 
^ameter. It stands detached from, but in the 
immediate vicinity of the west end of the cathedral. 
It IB built of black and white marble, in the style 
which Giotto is said to have introduced, and w^mcb 
is still peculiar to Tuscany. The magnificent 
bronze doors, with their beautiful bas-reliefs, are 
remarkable features of this famous baptistery. The 
most celehi ated of the three doors was executed by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, the earliest being the work of 
Andrea of Pisa. Fifty years were required for 
their completiou; and it is remarkable that the con- 
tacts for their execution are still pieserved. Next 
in importance, and of even greater size, is the 
baptistery of Pisa. It is circmar in form, the dia- 
meter measuring 116 feet. The largest baptistenr 
ever erected is supposed to have been that of St 
Sophia, at Constantinople, which was so spacious 
as to have' served on one occasion for the residence 
of the Emperor Basilicufl. 

Detached baptisteries were common in the days 
of the early church, when adult bap'tism was prac- 
■tis^; but on the introduction of infant baptism, 
buildings of this size were no longer needed, and 
the baptistery was absorbed into the clmrcb ( see 
Apse). Numerous examples of circular baptisteries 
on the model of the Italian ones are siall to he 
found in the south of France. 

BaptlstSj like most other Christians, trace 
theii genealogy hack to the New Testament. 
They derive their principles directly from the 
teaching of Christ Jesus, and from the faith and 
pi'actice of the Christian societies of the let century. 
They do nob cloiiu to possess evidence of a con- 
tinuous corporate existence through the ages, but 
they maintain that the central ideas of Baptist life 
have nob lacked repieaentation at any peiiod. Tlie 

E recursors of the modern BaptlB'bs are many ; 

>ai-clay sa^, in bis fnTier Li/e ^ the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth, ‘ We have strong 
reasons for believing that on the continent of 
Europe small bidden sooietdes who have held many 
of the opinions of the Anabaptists have existed 
from the time of the i^ostles. In the sense of the 
direct transmission or dmne truth and the true 
nature of spiritual religion, it seems probable that 
these churches have a lineage or Buccessinn more 
ancient than that of the Roman Church.’ Mou- 
tanists and Novatiaus, Paulicians and AibigenBes, 
Waldeuses and Lollards fought for the esseuto 
ideas of the Baptist belief and polity. 

Modem Baptists came into existence in the 16th 
and 17th centuries in the attempt to complete the 
New Testament answer then being mven in 
Christendom to the question : ‘What is a Christian 
Church, and of what persons ought it to consist?' 
The Reformers appealed to the Scriptures. Pro- 
testantism was the inevitable issue of that appeaL 
Out of Protestantism sprang Puritanism. Puntan- 
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ism advemced to Separatism ; Separatism resulted 
in Independency; and Independency prepaied for 
the Baptist protest against the inclusion of infanta 
in the Ghiistian Ghuich, on the ground that that 
church was, according to the New Testament, 
composed of none bub those who intelligently and 
consciously received Christ Jesus as their Saviour 
and Loid. That is the historical root of the 
Baptists. That is the fundamental principle of 
the Anabaptist and Baptist faith. 

John Smith and Thomas Helwys may claim to 
be tlie pioneeiB and founders of the Baptists of 
England. That was in 1611. They were ‘ Geneial ’ 
Baptists — i.e. they held that the provisions of 
redptnption weie not restricted to particular and 
elect persons, but were open generauy to ail men. 
Piobably many of them were Lollaids, who both 
in doctrine and in church goveinment had been 
stined and guided by tlie cmoniea of Anabaptists 
who came into this countiy from the Continent. 
Nor is this to their discredit. The long-maligned 
Anabaptists are coming to their oivn under the 
influence of fiesh and impartial investigation. As 
early as 1527 they demanded eo^l liberty for all 
men in matters of religion. Their doctrine of 
justification by faith’ was the puiest leaven of the 
Befoimation, and then enthusiastic efforts to apply 
the law of Christ to every relation of human life, 
and especially to the oi dering of the affairs of 
states, though too eaily for their day, yet gave both 
illiimmation and impulse to the English Baptists. 
In 1633 John ^ilsbury formed in Lontlon a 
* Particulai ’ or Calvinistic Church by secession 
from an Independent society. The two streams 
of Baptist life fl.owed on in their separate channels 
until 1891, when the ‘Geneiala’ and ‘Particulars’ 
became one. In 1921 the statistics of the United 
Baptists showed nearly 2000 churches, 3000 chapels 
<with almost a million sittmgs), and over 254,000 
registered members. 

It was in 1633 Baptist life began in Wales. To- 
-day Wales (with Monmouthshiie) has 900 churches, 
with 550 pastel's aud 124,000 members. 

In the days of Cromwell Baptists were planted 
in Scotland, but they failed to take root. In 1760 
Sir William Sinclair founded the chnich at Eeiss, 
OaltlmesB. Otliera followed in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, and then came the influence of Bobert and 
James Haldane, one of the most important factors 
in Scottish Baptist life. The membership to-day 
is 21,000 in 160 churches. 

Thomas Patient introduced the Baptists to 
Ireland in Cromwell’s time ; hut there was little 
prosperity before the ministry of Dr Alexander 
Carson; and now theie are only about 2900 Bap- 
tists in Ireland, distributed over some 40 churches. 

Li 1921 statistics for Great Britain, Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands returned 
some 3000 clrarches, 4200 buildings (accommodating 
1,460,000 persons), 400,000 manibora, 2000 pastors, 
■618,000 Sunday scholais, and 56,000 teachers. 

Roger Wflliams, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, passed through similar experiences to 
those of Jolm Smith, who was a clergyman of the 
same church, and so became first a Puritan, and 
next an Independent. Then he sailed for America. 
There he came to see that true churches could only 
be fonned of regenerate members; and forth'with 
founded the fiist Baptist Church in that land. 
This was in 1638. Baptists have grown marvel- 
lonsly in the States. In 1927 they ranked second 
to the Methodists (whose fignies were the highest 
among Protestants) with a membership of 8,397,914. 
But these figures do not inolude a million and three- 
■qnavteis of Baptists "who are called Disoiples or 
‘ Campbellites, ’ and differ mainly from other 
Baptists in the emphasis they place on baptism in 
its 1 elation to the remission of sins ; but definite 


attempts are being made to effect an amalgamation 
of the Disciples wth Baptists generalfy. The 
same unifying process is proceeding with the 
Free-will Baptists. Nor are the Seventh -day 
B^tists included in these returns. 

Of recent facts, the most significant is the 
emergence of a laige number of Baptist chuiches 
in Russia and south-eastern Europe. Without 
the aid of foreign missionaries, and solely thi ough 
the circulation of the Scriptuies, Baptist com- 
munities have sprung up in Hungary and Austria, 
in Moravia and Bulgaria, and throughout the south- 
east of Europe ; sifted statistics are not yet to 
hand, hut it is believed there are now more Baptists 
in Russia and south-eastern Europe than there 
are in England. Add Euiope, Asia, Afnca, and 
Australia, and the Baptists of the woild cannot 
number less than 12,000,000 enrolled memhei s, ex- 
clusive of those who may be regarded as adherents. 

The cardinal principles are these; (1) Christ 
Jesns is the supreme authority in bis Church, and 
the New Testament is the instrument through 
which his Spirit expresses his living wiLL (2) 
Jorg says that the Anabaptists of the IGth century 
sought 'an entirely new chnrch, a church of 
believers.’ Hast, another witness, declares that 
‘tlieir aim was the Iiigbest possible, a church of 
saints. Nowheie in church history is fonnd such 
a subjugation of all other motives to the lelimous, 
such an approach to the oider and life of the 
Apostles.’ Personal experience of the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus constitutes the Christian 
Church, qualifies foi service within it, entitles to 
spiritual freedom, endows with power of govern- 
ment, and gives value to the ordinances of the 
Christian religion. Baptism is altogether secon dary ; 
conscious acceptance of, and subjugation to, Christ 
is all in all. Baptists do not deny that the soul 
may meet God in the sacraments j but the soul 
must meet with God and know God in Christ before 
it approaches the sacraments. Without the inw^ard 
experience baptism is a vain show. They baptise ; 
but it is because they are Baptists ; they are not 
Baptists because th ey baptise. The distinctive note 
of the Baptist Church is not baptism, hut a vital 
experience of God. (3) Therefore the baptism of 
babes is rejected as being contrai'y to the teaching 
and genius of the religion of Jesus Christ, and as 
propagating the notion that there is a magical and 
saving power in the sacrament of baptism. But 
the practice of the ‘Dedication of Infanta’ is 
obseived, sometimes in the home and with the 
faniily^ mto which the new life has come, and 
sometimes in the public service, as the church’s 
recognition of the inlation of the child to God, and 
of the duty of the parents aud of the ohuroh to 
unite in training the child for his servioa (4) In 
many of the chuiches in Eugland and in some in 
tlie ’United States and Australia the membership 
is open to all who confess faith in the Lord_ Jesus 
Chiist. They teach the oblimtion and privilege 
of baptism, Wt leave the whole question to the 
individual conscience ; holding that the duty to be 
baptised apriugs out of the relation of the soul to the 
Saviour, and not from the relation of the believer to 
the church. But most of the Baptist churches insist 
upon baptism as a condition of memberehip, and 
some treat it as a qualification for the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper. The last are called Strict 
Baptists. (6) Baptists have no ‘creeds.’ They^ 
refuse to make subscription to ‘ dogmatic formulae ’ 
a condition of membership or ministry. _ ‘ Con- 
fessions ’ of faith have been circulated at different 
times as expositions, and ‘ apologies ’ for the purpose 
of removing misunderstandings and misrepresenta- 
rions; but the competence of the regenerate soul 
to form its own ‘ creed ’ by ^ the study of the 
Scriptures is a fundamental principle. (6) Perfect 
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freedom of access to God for all souls -without any 
inter ventQg priests is a central belief. Tlie Baptist 
Church is anti-priestly. Tlie ministry w not a nio- 
fession, bnt a ‘vocation.’ It is an office to which 
some members of the churcbare called anddeaignated 
because of their special gifts. (7) Each chuich is 
possessed of the power of self-government under 
its exalted head Jesus Chnat, subject to no foreign 
tribunal or court of review. Merabei-s are received 
or e.xeiuded, and discipline is exercised by all the 
members. The chuich is autonomous and demo- 
cratic. (S) Professor Masson quotes fiom a 
‘Confession’ of 1611: ‘The magistrate is not to 
meddle with religion or matters of conscience, nor 
compel men to this or that form of religion ; because 
Christ is the King and Lawgiver of the Church and 
conscience.’ He adds, ‘This is the first expression 
of the absolute principle of liberty of conscience 
in the public articles of any lio<ly of Christians.’ 
Roger WilUains made that principle not only the 
basis of the Church lie founded, but also of the 
state of Rhode Island, and so became the apostle 
of intellectual, ‘political, and ecclesiastical libeity 
before it was taught in any of the schools of philos- 
ophy in Europa’ This involves the separation of 
chuich and state. (9) Bat churches are grouped 
in associations or unions for the training of ministers, 
for providing funds for aged ministers, for -work 
amongst the young, for the furthering of the 
interests common to all the churches, and for the 
evangelisation of the world. 

In the United States some of the -wealthiest 
universities are of Baptist origin, notably Chicago, 
Brown, and Colgate. Besides the universities, 
there are many theolomcal seminaries. In Britain 
there ore theological colleges at Bristol and Notting- 
ham, at Rawdon, near Leeds, and Regent's Park, 
London ; at Newington, London, there is the 
Metropolitan or Pastoi-s’ College ; and the Brighton 
Grove Colley at Manchester. Colleges exmt at 
Cardiff and Bangor, Glasgow, and Dublin. Most 
of these colleges are associated -with the local 
umvei sides. The Baptist Missionary Society was 
founded m 1792. No mission band nos surpassed 
that society in zeal and enthu-siasm, in self-sacnfice 
and devotion. The names of Carey, Marshmaii, 
Ward, and Kuihh, and many others, will be held 
in grateful remembrance by all succeeding genera- 
tions, Baptists from all over the world met m a 
congress in London in 1906, and formed a Baptist 
World Alliance. The European section of it held 
a congress in Berlin in 1908, and the whole alliance 
celebrated the tercentenary of modern l^ptists in 
Philadelphia in 1911. Divisions are disappeaiing. 
Union increases. The object of the alliance is the 
defence and propagation of Baptist principles, and 
the promotion or the common work or the churches. 

See W. T. Whitley, Minutes of ihe OeneraZ Assembly 
of the Qeneral Baptists from I664 to 1811 (1909 ), and Eis- 
tory of British Baptists (1923) ; A. H. Ne-wman, A Eis- 
iori/ of Anti-Pedol^ptisni, from the Rise of leSAbaptism 
to A.D, 1609 (1897}': H< Shakespeare, Bapinsts and 

Covyregational Pioneers ( 1906) ; B. Evans, The Early Eng- 
lish Baptists ; Adam Taylor, The Eistory of the English 
General Baptists ( 2 vols. 1816 ) ; J. Clifford, The English 
Sadists, who they are, and whiil they have done (1881); 
J. C. Carlile, The Story of the English Baptists (1906). 

^ SaTi see Hesaldby ; and for the so-called ‘Bar- 
sinister,’ Baton Sinietbb. For bar in other senses, 
see Bakbistee, Advocate, Rivee, Music. 

Bar* Serbian name of Antivari (q.r.). 

Baraba't a steppe of Siberia, between the Obi 
and Irtish, occupies more than 100,000 sq. m. 

Barabray a Nubian perale living on both sides 
of the Nile from Wady Haifa to Assuan, some 
40,000 in number. 

Baracoay bow a decayed seaport at the east 
end of Cuba, once capital of the islkud. 


Baragnay d’HilMers, Louis (1764-1813), 
bora at Pai-is, served under Napoleon in Egypt, 
Italy, and Germany, and commanded a division in 
the Russian campaign, but, incurring Napoleon’s 
displeasure in the retreat, died at Berlin of fatigue 
ana vexation. — His son Achille ( 1795-1878 ) fought 
at Leipzig m 1815, commanded the Baltic expedition 
in 1854. was made a marshal after the capture of 
Boniarsund, and distinguished himself at Solferino. 

Barante* Aimable Guillaume Peosper 
Bbdgiere, Babon de (1782-1866), bora at Rioiu 
in Auvei gne, held several administrative and diplo- 
matic appointments, and after 1819 sat in the 
chamber of peers amongst the moderate Liberals. 
He wrote a history of French literature in the 
IStli centuiy, and of the Valois Dukes of Burgundy. 

Bai'ataria (from Span, hmato, part of a 
gamester’s winnings given ‘foiTuck’to bystanders), 
the so-called island assigned in Don Quixote to 
Sancho Panza as his govemiuent { see Cervantes) ; 
also the reti eat in the delta of the Mississippi, 40 
miles S. of New Oilcans, of a band of smugglers, 
slavei-a, and pirates undei the notoiious Jean Lafitte 
(1780-1826). Ostensibly they confined themselves 
to depredations on the shipping of the English and 
Spaniards, and they brought mucli booty to New 
Orleans, where it was disposed of by their accredited 
agents. Ultimately the band was bioken up in 
1814 by an American naval force under Commander 
D. J. Pattei-aon. The piiate chief and some of his 
men volunteeied to serve the U.S., and at New 
Orleans in 1815 fought bravely against the British. 

Baratynski, Jevgeni Abramovich (1800-44), 
bom at Tambov, was one of the coips of pages, 
but was dismissed for a boyish freak. Sub- 
sequently he served in the army in Finland, 
first as private then as officer, and liecame famous 
I OB a poet. One of his chief poems is on Finnish 
life, another on a gipsy subject. He was a fiiend 
of Pushkm. 

Barb, a distinct variety of the Arabian horse, 
developed amongst the Moors of Barbavy, aud by 
them mtrodnced into Spain ; less noted for sym- 
metiy and beauty than speed and endurance. The 
‘ Godolphin Arabian ’ (see Horse) was propei ly a 
barb. 

Barbados, or Barbadoes, in the Windwaid 
Islands, the most easterly of all the AVest Indies, is 
a British possession. It derives its n ame ( ‘ beard ed ’ ) 
from the Portuguese word for the bearded fig 
{Ficus barbafa), found abundantly on the island. 
The spelling Barbadoes, less correct than Barbados, 
become common from the time of such early 
English works as Ligon’s History of Barbadoes 
(1657) and Phillips’s Journal of a Voyage to 
the Barbados (1693-4), bnt has long been super- 
seded by the official Barbados. The island Jiea 
78 miles E. of St Vincent, in 13“ Ky N., and 
69“ 33' W. Its length is 21 miles; its gieabest 
breadth, 144 miles; and its aiea, 166 sq. m.,. 
three-fourths being under cultivation (mostly 
sugar and cotton). At Bridgetown, the capital, 
is the open roadstead of Cariisle !^y, the only 
harbour, the island being almost encircled by 
coral-reefs, which here and there extend as mnchi 
as 3 miles to seaward. Inside these reefs the- 
coast, excep-ting at -two points, presents long li-nss- 
of sandy beach The interior is generally hilly. 
Mount HiUaby, the loftiest summit, lising 1104- 
feet above sea-leveL Setting aside occasional 
attacks of yeUow-fever, lejirosy, and elephantiasis. 
(‘Barbados leg’), the climate is healthy. Tha 
-temperature is equable ; and tlie average rainfall is 
61 ‘6 inches. Shocks of eai-thquake are sometimes- 
felt, and thnnderstorms are irequenb and severe. 
But hurricanes are the grand scourge of Barha(loB,i. 
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In 1780 one of them destroyed 4326 persons, and 
property to the value of £1,320,564 sterling ; and 
m 1831 another destroyed 1591 persona, and 
property to tlie value of £1,602,800 sterling. In 
1780 the winds and the waves together cairied a 
12-pounder gun 140 yards. Another appalling and 
destructive hurricane ravaged Barbados and St 
Vincent in September 1898 In 1834, the first year 
of the apprenticeship under the imperial act of 
emancipation, the population was 102,000 ; by 1891 
it had increased to 180,000; by 1911 it bad fallen 
to 172,000 (about 20,000 white), and by 1921 to 
156,000. Between 1833 and 1930 the revenue in- 
creased fiom £20,900 to more than £400,000 (the 
expenditure being somewhat more ). There is some 
fishing. The exports are chiefly sugar, molasses, 
and cotton Asphalt deposits are worked, and 
petroleum has been discovered. Everywhere culti- 
vated in regular plantations, Baibados affords no 
room for the squatting of negroes on unieclaimed 
lands, as in Jamaica and other West India posses- 
sions. On this account, if from no other cause, the 
negroes have been compelled to labour diligently 
for hii'e, and aie generally in a condition most 
creditable to their industry and prudence. Alto- 
gether the Barbadians are a shrewd and clever 
people. Barbados ( which has never changed hands 
since it became English in 1605) was firat colonised 
in 1625, having previously been depopulated by the 
Spaniaida. It has a Governor, Executive Conncil, 
Legislative Council (appointed by the Croivn), and 
elected House of Assamaly. It was made the see 
of a bishop in 1824 ; and the bulk of the population 
are Anglicans.^ Codrincton College (founded under 
the will of Christcmher (Jodi ingbon, who d ied in 171 0 ; 
building burned down 1926) is affiliated to Durham 
University. A railway ( 28 miles ) runs from Bridge- 
town across the island and up the east coast. 

See West Indies; Barbados Handbook ; histones by 
Schombuigk ( 1848 ), and Harlow ( 1926 ). 

Barbados Cherryj the name given in the 
West Indies to the iiuit of two small trees, 
Mcdpighia urens and M. glahra, wliich are culti- 
vated for its sake. _ The fruit of M. larens is small ; 
that of M. glabra is like a Mayduke cheny in sito 
and appearance, but infeiior in i^vour. Each 
fruit contains three stones. The leaves of HI. 
■urms have stinging hairs on the under side. See 
Malpighiaoe^. 

Barbados Gooseborry {Peireslciaaculeata), 
a pleasant West Indian fruit, produced by a species 
of Cactus, with a round stem, thick flat alternate 
leaves, and large strong spines. The flowera are 
white and ornamental, and the fruit yellow ; they 
are eaten fresh or pieserved. 

Barbados Legf, the same as Elephantiasis 
Arabum ; see Elephantiasis. 

Barlbar^ St, snflfered martyrdom at Nico- 
media, in Bithynio, in 240 or 306. Her father, 
Dioscorus, a fanatic^ heathen, delivered her up to 
the governor, Martianus, who, struck with her 
intelligence and beauty, attempted first by argu- 
ments to make her relinquish (Christianity, and 
when that failed, had recourse to the most ex- 
quisite tortures. At last, her father offered him- 
self to behead her ; scarce had he done so when he 
was struck with l^htning. Hence St Barhora is 
to this day prayed to in storms, and is the patron 
saint of artillery, being represented in art with 
cannons, a tower, and a monstrance. Her festival 
is 4th December. 

B^bara, Celarent, &C., mnemonio words 
used in logic to denote certain Syllogisms. 

Barbare'a« See Cbess. 

Barbartan (Cr. hcurharos), among the Creeks, 
OB early as the time of Homer, signified one who 


could not speak the Greek language ; and tbia 
restricted signification was not whollv obsolete 
even in the age of Plato, for the latter divides the 
entire human race mto Hellenes and Barharoi. 
Like the Latin halhua^ the word is probably ono- 
matopoetic, meant to represent a meaningless 
babble of sound, such as the Creeks conceived all 
foreign languages to be. It first began to acqmre 
its secondary and invidious signification at the 
period of the Persian wars. The Greeks, who 
always ei^hited a proud consciousness of their 
superior intellect and privileges, employed the 
I term to designate the character of their enemies, 

; M mposed to Greek civilisation, freedom, or 
'mtelfigence. Subsequently, when Rome, under 
Augustus, became the mistress of the world, the 
"word was applied to all the Germanic and Scythian 
tribes with whom she came mto contact. In 
modem times, barbarian signifies savage, uneivil- 
ised, or ignorant. 

Barbaros'sa* See Fredebice: I. 
Barbarossa. Horue and Xhair-ed-din, two 
brothers, renegade Greeks, natives of Mitylene, 
who, as Turkish corsairs, were the terror of the 
Mediterranean during the first half of the 16th 
oentniy. The former being invited to ijgieis 
to aid against the Spaniards, treacherousfr mur- 
dered the Emir to whose assistance he had come, 
seized the town, and began to extend his con- 
qnests ; but the Arabs summoned the Spaniards 
TO their aid, and in 1518 he was captured and 
beheaded. The younger brother succeeded hTm 
in Algiers, and, having put himself under the 
protection of the Porte, fortified the town, and 
even conquered Tunis fox the Turks. After 
Charles V. retook Tutus, Khair-ed-din preyed on 
the almost defenceless coasts of the Mediterranean, 
defeated the Christian powers in several sea-fights, 
and aided the French in taking Nice in 1543. 
Finally, with thousands of captives, he returned 
in triumph to Constantinople, where he died, 
July 4, 1646. 

BarbaroiLs:, Charles Jean Marie, one of 
the greatest of the Girondists, was hom at Mar- 
seilles, 6th March 1767. At first an advocate and 
journalist at Marseilles, he was sent by that city 
to the Constituent Assembly at Paris. There he 
opposed the court party, and took part with the 
mimster, Roland, then out of favour. After the 
events of the lOth of August 1792, he returned to 
his native towm, where he was received with enthu- 
siasm, and was soon after chosen delegate to the 
Convention. In the Convention he adhered to the 
Girondists, and belonged to the party who, at the 
trial of the king, voted for an appeal to the people. 
He boldly opposed the party of Marat and Bdoffi- 
pierre, and even directly accused the latter of aim- 
mg at the dictatorship ; consequently he was, in May 
1793, proscribed as a nwalist and an enemy of the 
republic. He fled to (5alvados, and thence with a 
few friends to the Gironde, where he wandered 
about the country, hiding himself as he best conld 
for about thirteen months. At last, on the point 
of being taken, he tried to shoot him^lf ; but the 
shot m^carried, and he was guiHotmed at Bor- 
deaux, June 26, 1794. This ‘ brave and beautiful 
young Spartan ’ was one of the great spirits of the 
revolution. There was no loftier-minded dreamer 
in the Girondist ranks ; hardly a nobler head thm 
his fell in that reign of terror. He was ‘ripe in 
energy, not ripe in wisdom,’ says Carlyle, or the 
history of France might have been different. 

Barl>aryf on extensive rerion in Northern 
Africa, comprising the countries known in modem 
times under the names of Barca, Tripoli Proper, 
Fezzan, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco ; and in 
ancient times, under those of Mauritania, Numidia* 
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Africa Propria, and Cyrenaica. It stretches from 
Egypt to "toe Atlantic Ocean, and from the Medi- 
terranean to the Desert of Sahara, or between 
10° W. and 25“ E. long., and 25“ to 37“ N. lat. The 
north-west of this region is divided by the Atlas 
Monntams into two parts. Thongh pertaining i 
geographically to Africa, Barha^ is not specially 
African m any of its characteristics ; bnt in chmate, 
flora, fanna, and geolomcal confignration, belong 
to that great region which forms the basin of the 
Mediterranean. Among the races, beside French 
and other Europeans, may be mentioned Berbers 
(Kabyles in Algena), Moors, Aiabs, Tniks, Kuln- 
glis (mixed Moors and Turks), Jews, and Negroes. 
The history of Baibary is a record of successive 
conquests by Romans, Vandals, Aiabs, Turks, 
Spamaids ( parts of Moi occo), French (Algeria, 1830- 
37 ; Tunis, 1881 ; Moiocco, 1904-14), and Italians 
(Tripoli, 1911). Under the Tiiiks, Baibary was 
notorious for its piiates oi Coi'sniis (o v.), especially 
fiom the 16tli, thiough the 17th, anti into the 18th 
eentiiiy The Berheis, the earliest inhabitants 
known to histoiy, have been oven-un by the othera ; 
and the Mediteuanean- European connections of 
this part of Africa have been lecently emphasised 
by the view now largely held that they belong to 
the same ethnographical stock as the Basques in 
Spain and Fiance, and other Iberians farthei north; 
some connect them ivitli the ancient Egyptian race. 
Recent Celtic philologists trace Basque, Berber, 
and even Egyptian iufluences on some of the neo- 
Celtic tongues. It is doubtful whether the old 
name Barabara, an ancient Egyptian word, was 
brought hither by the Arabs ; latei it was confused 
with the Barban. See Baebaeian ; also Beebers, 
Africa, Algeria, Morocco, TRipoii, Tunis 
Barbary Ape {Macams mum), also called 
Pygmy Ape, Magot, and Macaque, a small tailless 
monkey, the only form now found in Europe, where 
it is restricted to a very few on the Rock of Gibral- 
tar. Whethei it is indigenous or not is uncertain. 
It is extremely^ abundant in some paiiis of North 
Africa, inhabiting rocky mountains and woods, 
passing from tree to tree wth great agility, and 
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often descending in herds to plunder gardens and 
plantations. It feeds on fniits, roots, &c. ; and its 
fon^ess for egOT may have given rise to the 
ajudent story of tne little of the pygmies and the 
cranes. It is yelloivish-bjown, paler underneath ; 
and in size reaemhles a middle-sized dog. The char- 
acters generally agree witli those of other macaques, 
differing most conspicuously in the stump-like rudi- 
ment or a tail, provided, however, with the usual 
muscles. The absence of tail and the length of 
the muzzle make the magot somewhat bahoon-Iike. 
It osnally walks on four feet, although it can he 
tramed to stand or walk, in a more awkward 
manner, on two. It is filthy in its habits. Its 
anatomy was first studied by (5alen in the 2d 
century, and the animal is thus of some historic 


interest, as it supplied him -with an opportunity of 
understanding by analogy the anatomy of man 
when obscurantist regulations made the dissection 
of the human body all but impossible. 

Barbastelle* a bat with hahy lips, a native of 
England- See Bat. 

Barbastro. a town of north-eastern Spain, in 
the province of Hnesca, 38 miles NW. of L6rida. 
It is situated on the Vero, and has a cathedral 
dating fiom the end of the 15fcli century. Popula- 
tion, 8000. 

Barb an Id, Anna Letitia, an English 
authoress, was bom in 1743, at Kibworth-Har- 
court, Leicestershire, where her father, the Rev. 
John Aikin , D.D., a dissenter, kept an academy. 
Her private education, the religious influence of 
her home, and her secluded hfe in the country, 
were well fitted to develop eai’ly her natumi 
taste for poetry ; bnt it was not until 1773 that 
she pnbl^hed her Poems, which ran through four 
editions in the twelvemonth. Encouraged by this, 
she tbe_ same year, conjointly ivith her brother] 
John Aikin (q v.), pubhshed M%sceUmieom Pzee^ 
in Prose. Next year she manied the Rev Roche- 
mont Barbanld, a dissenting minister at Palgrave, 
Suffolk, in which village the newly married pair 
opened a hoys’ boarding-school, w'hich was soon 
made celebrated by Mrs Barbauld’s hteraiy fame 
and assiduity. During the ten years spent here 
she published Early Lessons for Glnfdren, her 
best work ; Hymns tn Prose, and Devotional Pieces. 
In 1792 she commenced with the same brother the 
well-known series, Eveninas at Homs. In 1810 she 
puhhahed a collection of the British novelists, the 
task of editing which she had undertaken to divert 
her mind from the suicide of her husband two yeara 
before. Her las^oetical effort was an ode, Etmtem 
Hundred and Eleven, in which she anticipated 
Macaulay’s New Zealander. All her compositions 
are characterised by an old-world grace, an easy, 
flowing style, pure and elevated sentiment, and 
give token of a mind well versed in classical litera- 
ture. She died at Stoke-Newington, 9th Maich 
1826. See the Memoir by Lucy Aikin, prefixed 
to the collection of the Works of A. L. Barbavld 
{2vola. 182^; the Lives by Mrs Le Breton (1874) 
and Grace Ellis (Boston, U.S. 1874); and Lady 
Richmond Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls (1883). 

Barbecue, the name given in America to a 
hog, ox, or any large amimal broiled or roasted 
whole, and now apphed in the United States to a 
Iwge social entertainment, generally in the open 
air, where animals are roasted whole, and food 
and drink of all kinds provided on a generous 
scale. — The word is probably derived through the 
medium of Spanish from a Haitian barhasda, ‘a 
framework of sticks raiBed upon posts,’ used for 
supporting above the fire meat that is to he 
smoked or dried. 

Barbed, as a heraldic term, is applied to an 
arrow whose head is pomted and jagged ; also to 
the five green leaves, or more properly sepals, which 
are shown between the five petals of the conven- 
tional Rose of Heialdiy (q^.v.). 

Burliel [Barbus), a genus of fishes in the family 
of the CyprinidaB (q.v.), differing from Oy^nm 
(Carp, Gold-fish, &c.) in the short dorsal and anal 
fins, in having one of the rays of the dorsal fin 
strong and serrated, and the month furnished with 
four soft tactile barbules (whence the name barbel, 
from Lat. barba, ‘a heard’), two near the point of 
the snout, and one at each angle of the feathery 
mouth. The upper jaw also extends considerably 
beyond the lower. The species are very numerous. 
Like the other Cyprinidas, they are all inhabitants 
of fresh water, and generally of muddy ponds and 
rivers, where they seek food, especially at night, by 
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plqtighing up the mud with their anouts like swine, 
&nd are said often to seue the small fishes which 
come to share the worms and insects which they 
turn up. They also feed iy)on the leaves and roote 
of ac[uatic plants. — The Common Barbel {B. vul- 
garis) is abundant in many of the rivers of the 



temperate parts of Europe, such as the Weser, 
Elbe, and Rhine. It is the only species foimd in 
Britain, and there only in some of the still and 
deep English rivers. It is veiy abundant in the 
Thames, freq[uenting the weedy parts of the river 
in shoals in summer, and seeking the deeper water 
in winter, becoming so torpid during cold weather, 
that the fishermen sometimes take it with the hand, 
or by pushing it with a pole into a small net 
fastened to an iron hoop. It grows to a large size, 
sometimes 3 feet in length, and 16 to 18 pounds in 
weight ; it has a long snape, in section nearly cir- 
cular ; the general colour of the head and upper 
part of the body, greenish brown, becoming yellow- 
ish gi-een on the sides, the belly white, the fins red, 
and the tail of a deep purple colour. It affords 
sport to anglers, and is much fished about London, 
but is a very coarse fish, and little used for food 
except by the poor, who often boil bacon with it to 

f ive it a relish. The flesh is said to be improved 
y being kept for some days in fresh water. The 
larger barb^ are esteemed the beet. The eggs, 
which are very numerous, are deposited in strmgB 
about stones, and the roe has poisonous q^uahties, 
although its effects axe disagreeable rather than 
permanently injurious. — The Binny, or baibel of 
the Nile, is very abundant in that nver ; it attains 
a very great size, 70 lb. or upwards. 

Barbellion, W. N. P. See Cummings ( Bkuoe ). 
Barlierf a shaver of the heard (Lat harba), 
and usually also a hair-cutter. Baxhem are of great 
antiquity; the office of the barber is referred 
to by the prophet Ezekiel (v. 1). In aU oriental 
countries, including China, the shaving the whole 
or port of the head continnes to be performed 
by barbers. In every part of the world, the pro 
fessional barber and hairdresser is celebrated for 
his gaxruli^ and general obliging qualities, such 
being required by those who place themselves in 
his hands. The amusing chai^ter of the barber 
in one of the tales in the Arabian Nights, and 
also of the baiber in Rossini’s Barber of Seville, 
will readily occur to lecollection. Baibers at 
one time acted as a kind of surgeons, and accord- 
ingly occupied a higher social position than they 
now enjoy. Latteriy, on account of the simple 
mode of trimming the hair, and of the pre- 
valence of private shaving, the business of the 
horher in England has greatly declined, and his 
services are much more confined to the humbler 
classes. _ In the United States, the business of the 
barber is largely in the hands of the coloured 
population. Anciently, one of the utensilB of the 
paxher was a brass basin, with a semicixculax cap 
in one side to compass a man’s throat, by wmch 
means, in applying the lather to the face, the clothes 
were not sou^ Readers will recollect that Don 
Quixote assumed a barber’s hasiu as a helmet — 
Mombrino’s. At the end of a pole, the brass basin is 
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still hung out as a sign at the door of the barber in 
Scotland, Germany, and other countries. 

In fomer times, as already stated, barbera acted 
as a kind of surgeons, or at least phlebotomists, 
and such appears to have been the case in all 
countries. Till tliis day, on the barber’s pole, 
there is represented a twisted or spiral riboon, 
which symbolises the winding of a ribbon round 
the_ arm previous to blood-letting. In London, 
Edinburgn, and elsewhere, the oaxhera formed 
corporations with certain privileges. The surgi- 
cal duties of these bodies now pertain to the 
corporations of surgeons The Company of 
Barber-snrgeons_ was first incorporated by Edward 
IV. in 1461 ; in 1540 its title was changed to 
* Company of Barbers and Surgeons,’ and the 
practitionera of ‘ barhary ’ were restricted to 
drawing of teeth. In 1745 an act was passed, 
from whose preamble we learn that the discovery 
had been made that the business or trade of a 
barb^ was ‘foreign to, and independent of, the 
practice of ^gery;’ and it therefore dissolved 
the _ connection between the two bodies, and 
remitted the barbers to the more humble func- 
tions they now perform. But tbia is done with 
on express saving of all their privileges as a 
company or corporation, and as such tiney exist 
to the present day. The barbers still retain their 
ancient haU — which they possessed before the 
surgeons were disunited from them — ^in Monkwell 
Street, Cripplegate, in the city of London. See 
Beakd, Guilds, Suegeons ; and Annals of the 
\Bai-ber-Surgeons of London (1800). 

Bar1>erllli» an Italian family, originally of 
Tuscan origin, that acquired wealth by traile in 
the 16th century, and rose to the front rank among 
the Roman nobility and in the cardinalata 
The family rose to power and influence on the 
elevation of Mafieo Barberini as Urban VIII. to 
the papal chair in 1623. His brother Carlo became 
general of the papal troops ; while to a son of the 
latter, Taddeo, were given the piincipalitj'' of 
Folesiiina and other fiem. Francesco (1697-1679), 
brother of Taddeo, cardinal and vice-chancellor, 
was founder of the Barberini Library ; another 
brother, Antonio (1608-71), was carding and liigh- 
ehamberlain under Urban VIII. Their increasmg 
power and grasping ambition excited the jealousy 
of the nei^houring princes, and led to the war 
(1641-44) m which Odoardo, Duke of Parma, 
defeated the papal troops. Under Urban’s suc- 
cessor, Innocent X-, ^proceedings were instituted 
agadnst the Barberim, who fled to France; hut 
returned again to Italy^in 1652, The principality 
of Palestnna has belonged since 1630 to the fcmily, 
while their palace at Rome — ^long the resting-place 
of the Portland Vase ( q.v.) — gives evidence of their 
wealth and splendour. Baxberino di VaJ-d’Elsa, a 
vUlt^ near Florence, the birthplace of Urban 
VIIL, gives name to rfie family, one of their 
pala.ceB being here. 

BaiTl)©rry {Beaben'is), a genus of plants of the 
family Beiberidacere (q.v.). The species, which are 
moderately numerous, and range through the tem- 
perate regions of the world, with the exception of 
Australia and South Africa, are ahmhs with yellow 
flowers, having their parts usually in multiples of 
three. The s:tomens axe sensitive, moving mwMds 
when irritated, so as to dust the insect visitor 
with pollen, and so facilitate cross fertilisation. 
The fruit is a berry with two or three seeds. The 
genus is divided into two sections — ^those with 
simple leaves, whether deciduous or evergreen, 
forming the suh-genua Berheris proper, and those 
with pinnate evergreen leaves, the sub-genus 
Mah onift. — The Common Barhe:^ (B. vulgaris) 
is a native of the Pdeeaxctic region, Wt has been 
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introduced into the United States; it is a very 
omameutal shruh, especially TThen covered ■with 
its brightly coloured hemes. The fruit of the 
ordinary varieties is too acid to he eaten, hut 
makes excellent preserves and jelly, and is also a 
convenient source of mali c aci(L Although an 



a, Flowering branch, end b, fruit, of Common Barberry 
( Berbirls viiLjarlt ) ; 
c, Branch In fmlt of B. Darwlnli. 


excellent hed^-plaut, its extirpation in such 
localities is advisable, since (as -vras indeed sns* 
pected by agriculturists long before it was demon- 
strated by I5e B^) it furnishes the intermediate 
host for the ‘ eecidium-stage ‘ of the fungus which 
occasions the rust of wheat (see Rust). The 
yeUow root and bark has been used in dyeing, 
and naraerooB species are so employed in Chile 
and Peru, and m the Himalayas ; the astringent 
hark has also been used in tanning. JB. Lycium 
M peculiarly astringent, and its extract is employed 
in North India in ophthalmia. B. buxifoUa, the 
Sweet Barberry, is a native of Chile ; its fiuits ve- 
seiuble in size and colour those of the black cm rant. 
Wholesome and pleasant fiuits aiu produced also 
A aristata and B, asiatzca, the heriies of both i 
of wMch aie dried in Nepal, after the niannei 
of raisins, and by several other species ; hnt moio 
fi^nently they are insipid or harsh, especially in 
Makoma. N ew species and varieties are 'fn^nently 
inteoduced, and are ornamental, easily cultivated 
additions to the shrubbery. 


B^l^rton, a mining-towu the Transvaal 
at the De Kaap gold-fields. It is situated at th( 
base of a high range of hills 2800 feet above sea 
lOTel, 180 milea E. of Pretoria, and 100 NW. o 
Uelagoa B^ i with both of which it is connected b"' 
TQoo'^ branch-line constructed in 1894-96) li 
im-87, owing to the discoveiy of rich gold reefs 
there was a rush to the place, and the populatioi 
^n lose to 8^ or more; but the superior attmc 
twna of the Witwatersmndt reefs and the growtl 
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countiy in tropical Asia, Africa, and Ameiica. 
Their ringing metallic note is suggested by many 
of their popular names — ‘ Copper-smith ’ ( AareiAo- 
leema ), ‘ Iron-smith ’ ( Cyanops), ‘ Tinker- bird ’ ( Bar- 
hatula). 

Barbey d’Aurevilly, Jul^ (1808-89), 
novelist and critic, was bora at Saint-Sauveur-le- 
Vicomte, Manche, settled in Pai is, and contiibuted 
literary articles to the Pays and other papeis. 
Among his most notable novels — often 7'‘isqtt6s, ultra- 
Cathohc, and Byronic-ioinantic at once — were Une 
Vteille Haiti esse, L* EnsorceUe, Ch&oalier Bestouches, 
Les Diaboliques (shorter stories). Othei works 
were Les Romanciers and Goethe et Diderot. See 
books on him by Giel6, Clerget, and Seillifere, and 
Gos.se’s French Profiles (1895). 

Barbican. ( Old Fn barbacane, also m Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian forms ; perhaps of Arabic 
or Persian origin — Colonel Yme suggests hdb- 
hhdnah, ‘gate-house,’ the usual name m the East 
for a towered gateway), a projectmg watch-tower 
over the gate of a castle or fortified town. The 
term barbican was more specially applied to the 
outwork, intended to defend the drawbridge, which 



Barbioan at Carcassonne. 


in modern fortificationB is called the tHe du pont. 
There are a few perfect barbicans Temaining in 
England, as at Alnwick and Waiwick ; hut the 
best example of one, as well os of the other ports of 
the fortification of the middle ages, is probably to 
he seen at Carcassonne. The street called Barbican 
in London, near Aldersgate Street, marks the site 
of such a work, in front of one of the gates of the 
old city. 

,Barbier, (i) Antoine Albxandee, a French 
bibliographer, horn at Coulommlers, Jajmaiy 11, 
1766. Bred to the church, he subsequently Iot his 
curacy, married, and in 1704 removed to Paris, 
where he was appointed to collect and place in the 
public libraries the books of the suppressed monas- 
teries, In 1798 he become libranon to the Directory, 
and ^ private librarian to Napoleon ( 1807 ), founded 
the libraries of Fontaiaebleau, (Ilompibgne, St Cloud, 
and the Louvre. He held the same appointment 
under the Bourbons until 1822, a.nd died in Paris, 
December 6, 1826. His most important work is 
his Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes ei Pseudo- 
m/mes (Paris, 1806-9 ; 3d ed 4 vols. 1872-79).— (2) 
Henri Auguste, a French satirist, born at Paris, 
April 28, 1805, Abandoning the bar for a literary 
career, he made a first venture with an historical 
novel, but the Revolution of July 1830 led bi-m to 
make bis first essay in the field of satiricflil poetry. 
His_ satires of this period are collected in a volume 
entitled /omi&as (1831), which has been so popular 
that a Slst edition appeared in 1882. His subjects 
include ofifice-seekmg and the greed and ambitiou 
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of public men, the corruption of public morals, and 
the mania for committmg suicide. But his later 
works show an astonishing falling off, and are all 
distinctly inferior to his earlier efiorts. The hat 
includes H Pianto and Lazart, republished to- 
gether ( 1837 ) under the title Satires et Poennes; Pot- 
de-Vin (1840), Fumes E&roiqiies (1843), a metrical 
translation of Shakespeare’s Juhus Ccesar (1848), 
Silves, Pofsies Diverses (1864), Satires (1865), a 
volume of romances, Trois Passions ( 1867 ), and his 

E osthumous Souvenirs (1883) and Po&sies (1884); 

ut in none can the brilliant author of lambes be 
recognised. He was elected to the French Academy 
in 1869, and died February 14, 1882. — (3) Paul 
Jules (1825-1901), bom at Paris, wrote dramas, 
comedies, and vaudevilles, and many libretti 
Barbitone. See Verokal. 

Barbizon, a village on the sldrts of the forest 
of Fontainebleau, a great artists^ resort, the home 
of Millet; Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, and Rousseau 
were also of the ‘ Barbizon school ’ of paintei-a. See 
D. C Thomson, The Barbizon School (1891) 
Barboilj the name of a celebrated French 
family of printers, the descendants of Jean Barbou 
of Lyons, who lived in the 18th century. From his 
press issued the beautiful edition of the works of 
Clement Marot in 1639. His sou, Huguea Barbou, 
removed from Lyons to Limoges, wliere, among 
other works, his celebrated edition of Cicero's 
Letters to Atticus appeared in 1580. Joseph Gerard 
Barbou, a descendant of the same family, settled 
in Palis, and continued in 1765 the aeries of Latin 
classics^ in duodecimo — rivals to the Elzevirs of 
an earlier date — which had been begun in 1743 by, 
Couatelier. This senes of classics is much piized 
for its elegance and coi i eotness 

Barbour^ John, the fattier of Scottish poetay 
and history, regarding whose life but little u 
on record beyond the production of the national 
epic, The Brus. Nothing is known of his parent- 
age, and of his birth it can only be conjectured to 
have been about 1316. The ascertained facts of 
his life are few. We are informed only that in his 
own age he was accounted a man of great learning 
and worth ; that he was Archdeacon of Aberdeen as 
early at least as 1357, and held that office till his 
death in 1396 ; that in 1357 he travelled into 
England, accompanied W three scholars, for the 
purpose of studying at Oxford ; that he repeated 
ms vifflt to England for the same purpose in 1364 ; 
that in 1365 ne obtained a passport ‘to travel 
through England with six companions on horse- 
back towards St Denis and other sacred places ; ’ 
that in 1368 he again received permission to 
travel through England with two servants and 
two horses, on his way to France ; that in 
1373 _he was clerk of audit to the household 
of King Robert _II., and one of the auditors of 
■exchequer; that in 1375 his great poem was more 
than half finished ; that in 1377 he nad a gratuity 
of ten pounds from the king; that in 1378 he 
receiv6d_ a perpetual annuity of twenty shillings, 
which in 1380 he bequeathed to the dean and 
chapter of Aberdeen, under the condition that they 
should sing a yearly mass for the repose of his 
soul ; that in 1381 he had a gift from the crown 
of the ward of a minor, whose estate lay within 
the parish of which he was rector; that in 1382, 
and agam in 1384, he was one of the auditors 
of exchequer ; that in 1388 a further pension was 
granted him of ten pounds a year; and that he 
died on 13th March 1306, his anniversary in the 
cathedral of Aberdeen being celebrated on that 
day until the Reformation. Besides The Brus, 
Barbour wrote, according to Wyntoun, a poem on 
the Bmtus legend and Tlie Stewarts' Original, both 
lost. It is disputed whether he is the author of 


the Troy-book fragments, or of The Legends of the 
Saints, botli discovered by Brad.shaw at Cunibiidge, 
or of The Buik of Alexander (from the French). 
Modelled on Statius, The Brus is distmguished by 
great pmity aud clearness of style. Barbour’s 
imaoeiy is not rich, but he is seldom other than 
lively, simple, and energetic. He has depicted, m 
rough but faithful outline, the life, manners, and 
deeds of a truly heioic age, and given to his countiy 
almost the first poem in her Titeiature, and the 
eailiest history ot her gieatest king. 

The Brus, printed at Edinburgh in 1671, was edited 
by Dr J amieson in 1820 ; by Cosmo Innes, for the Spald- 
ing Olnb, ml856 ; by Skeat (E E.T.S. 1870-77, and S.T.S, 
1893-94); and by W. IL Mackenzie m 1909. Of the 
Legends of the Saints, still claimed for him by Dr G. 
Neilaon in John Barbour, Translator and Poet (1900), 
there is an edition by Horstmann (Heilbronn, 1S81-82), 
with the Troy fragments, and one by Metcalfe (Scot. 
Text Soo., 1887-89); and of the Alexander by Ritchie 
(S.T.B., 4 vols. 1921 etseg. ; with tbe French onginaJs). 

Barbn'da^ a West Indian island, 30 miles N. 
of Antigua, of which it is a dependency. It is 10 
luilea long by 8 brood, ivith an area of 60 sq. m. 
A reef-surronnded coral island, it is fertile, bat the 
greater part of the interior is a dense forest. 

Barbasse, Henri, French man of letters, bom 
at Asniferes (Seine) in 1874, fonglit valiantly in 
the Great War. He wrote Pleureuses (poems; 
1895), Les Suppliants (1903), L'Enfer (1908), Nous 
Aiitres { 1914), Le Fen ( an indictment of war, in 
form of a novel; 1916), GlaHi (1918), &c. 

Barby, a town of Prussian Sa.xony, on the 
left honk of the Elbe, 15 miles SE of Magde- 
burg. It is well built, and has an old castle. Pop, 
6000, engaged m sugar- lelining, ship -building, 
coMer industry, and nver navigation. 

Barca^ a country of North Africa, between tbe 
Gulf of Sidra and Egypt, nearly corresponds writh 
the ancient Cyrenaica ( q. v. ). Much of it is a 1 ligh 
plateau. The climate is healthy and agreeame 
in the more elevated parts, which reach a height 
of almost 2000 feet, and in those exposed to the 
sea-breeze. There are none but small stream.s, 
but the narrow terrace-like tracts of countiy 
are extremely fertile, realising all that is said 
of the ancient Cyrenaica. Rice, dates, olives, saf- 
fron, «&c. are produced in plenty. The pastuies 
are excellent ; the horses still celebratea, as in 
ancient times. But the good soil extends over 
only about a fourth of Barca : the east exhibits 
only naked rocks and loose sand. Many ruins in 
the north-western parts attest its liigh state of 
cultivation in ancient times, when its fave piosper- 
0 U 8 cities bore the title of the Libyan Pentapolia. 
So early as the time of Cyrus, Barca became a 
state, which proved dangerous to tbe neighbouring 
state of Cyrene ; erelong it became subject to 
Egypt. The Arabs took it from the Eastern 
Empiie in a.d. 641. With Tnpoli (q.v.) it fell 
under the Turks in the 16tli century, being some- 
times treated as a separate province; and with 
Tripoli it was occupied by the Italians in October 
1911. It now forms tbe Cyrenaica district of 
Libia Italiana. FpP- 2^,000, Berbers, Arabs, 
Turks, Italians, aud (ireeka The provmee is some- 
times named after the capital, Beugazi ( q.v. ). The 
old city of Barca, inland from Beugazi, la now re- 
presented by the village of Merj. 

Barcarolle (Ital. barcaruola, ‘a boat-song ’), a 
species of song supposed to have originated amon^t 
the gondoliers of Venice, having a simple, re^lar 
melody, in a rhythm corresponding to the stroke of 
the oar. The name is applied to musical composi- 
tions for voice or pianoforte of a similar character ; 
and its form has been freely used by Auber, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin. 
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Barcello'na* a town of Sicily, m the provmce 
of Messina, and ^ miles fioiii the city of Messina. 
The commune consists of Baicelloua and Pozzo di 
Gotto, standing close togetlier, and sepaiated only 
by a small streana ; pop. (1921) 23,764. Baicellona 
ia situated in a broad plain, between the moun- 
tains and the sea, abounding in com, wine, oil, I 
and fruit, and has silk mn.n natures and sulphur- I 
baths. i 

Barcelona^ capital of Catalonia and of the 
province of Barcelona (3000 sq.m.; pop. 1,800,000) 
in north-eastein Spain, the second largest town in 
the republic and the most important manofaeturing 
town, is beautifully situated on the Mediterranean 
between the mouths of the Llobregatand the Bes6s, 
in the midst of a district as luxuriant as a gaiden. 
The castle of Montjuich, on a hill 627 feet high 
beside the sea, commands Barcelona fiom the south. 
At its foot is the old town, enclosed by a hexagon 
of streets marking ivhei e the ramparts i an. Tli^e, 
like the citadel, have made way for the expansion 
of the town. The site of the citadel is now covered 
hy a garden, the Parque de la Ciudadela. The 
Montana de Montjuich is also laid out as a paik. 
The old town foi ms tlie south-west part of Barcelona. 
Its streets, so far as they pi eserve their character, 
are ci ooked and narrow. The buildinga are chiefly 
of biick, four or five stories high, ivith flat roofs. 
Athwart the old town, from the Columbus monu- 
ment on the seafront to the Plaza de Catalufia 
(the traffic centre of Barcelona to-day), strikes the 
Banibla (nver-hed), which has been formed into a 
broad and beautiful promenade. Another fine 
promenade is the palm-lined Paseo de Goldn, along 
the seafront. At the head of the harbour stande 
Barceloneta on a peninsula, home of the greater 
part of seafaring people. North and west from 
the old town stretches the new, much more modem 
in appearance, with spacious streets in chess-board 
form. Beyond are Graoia, Sarrifi, and other suburbs. 
Barcelona boa a univerailrf (1430 ; rebuilt 1873), and 
colleges and schools ; public hbrnries ; the Aragon 
archives ; theatres ; numerous ancient and notable 
churches, including the fine massive Gothic cathe- 
dral (1298-1448), with good stained glass, and the 
Gothic church of Santa Maria del Mar (1329-84) ; 
part of the palace of the kings of Aragon (ISth 
century), and other palaces ; the town-hall or Casa 
Consistorial {14th century) ; the Casa Dipntacidn 
(15bh and 16th centuries), again in 1932, after two 
centuries’ lapse, the meeting-place of the Cata- 
lonian parliament ; the Lonja or exchange ; the 
custom-house; museums and axt- galleries ; laiv- 
courts (1903). The 20th-centary architecture is 
exuberant and eclectic. The gigantic votive chuTch 
of the Holy Family, begun in 1882 aud yet 
unfinished, puzzles the beholder with its clump 
of perforated towers. Barcelona’s textile and 
engmeering industries are veiy important. Of 
the former, cotton ia the greatest. Coal is ex- 
pensive, but electricity is got from the waterfalls of 
the Pyrenees The export trade includes textiles, 
fruits, vegetables, wines, oil, and salt. Barcelona 
is tlie most iniportant port in Spain, and was famous 
of old ; the (Jonsnlate of the Sea (q v. ; and see 
Meroanttle Law) was promulgated here in 1494. 
But gi-eab en gin earin g a lnll and constant dredging 
were req^uired to turn the open roadstead i^o a 
safe harbour, enclosed by moles. The city has 
often been the headquarters of Carlist, repulilican, 
anarchist, and reson al movements. It proclaimed 
the republic some hoars before Madrid. In December 
1932 it saw the triumph of the Catalan movement. 
In 1864 the population was 190,000 ; in 1868 it had 
been reduced (mainly hy cholera) to 167,096 ; (1878) 
249,106; (1887) 268,223; (1910 ) 660,000; (1920) 
710,336 ; now about a million. It is the bead- 
quaxteiB of Catalan literature and Catalan art, and 


has more scientific institutes than any other Spanish 
town but Madrid. 

Barcelona is a place of ^eat antiquity, and asso- 
ciated with many historic^ events. Local tradition 
fixes the date of its foundation 400 years before the 
Romans ; and it is said to have been refounded by 
Hamilcar Barca, the father of Hannibal, from whom 
its ancient name, Bardno, was derived. An im- 

g ortant city under the Romans, Goths, and Moors, 
larcelona in 878 became an independent sove- 
reignty, under a Christian chief of ira own, whose 
descendants continued to govern it, and to hold the 
title of Counts of Barcelona until (lie 12th century, 
Avhen its ruler adopted the title of King of Aragon, 
to which kin^om it was annexed. During the 
middle ages, Barcelona became a flourishing sea- 
norb, rivalled in the Mediterranean by Genoa only. 
To its commercial code, framed in the 13th century, 
much deference was paid by the whole of Europe ; 
and it was at this time ‘ a city of commerce, con- 
quest, and courtiers ; of taste, learning, and luxury ; 
and the Athens of the troubadour. ’ It was one of 
the first cities of Spain into which printing was 
introduced- Columbus was received here m 1493 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, after bis discovery of 
America. Here also a ship was launched in 1543, 
which was moved by means of steam. In 1640 it 
appealed to France against the tyranny of Philip 
rV. ; but it turned against that county in the war 
of tlxe Spanish Succession, and adhered to Austria. 
In 1705 the fortress of Montjuich was surprised and 
captured by Lord Peterborough, and the city sur- 
rendered shortly afterwards. In 1714, after a most 
heroic defence, it was stormed by the Duke of Ber- 
wick, on behalf of Louis XIV. , and given over to 
fixe and sword. Napoleon perfidiously obtained 
possession of it in 1808 ; and with one or two 
reverses, and in the face of ^eat difficulties, it was 
held by the Frenrh. until the treaty of peace con- 
cluded in Paris in 1814. For 13 years, Barcelona 
remained quiet under the iron rule of Espana ; but 
in 1827 its old turbulent spirit returned, and it rose 
in favour of Don Carlos. A Piogreasist rebellion 
in 1866 caused much bloodshed, and in 1874 the 
Federalists raised an insurrection here. In Bar- 
celona Ferrer (q.v.) w'as shot in 1909. Dining tibe 
20th century strikes have been numerous and 
notable, and the Separatist movemeiiti gi’ew apace. 
So did the town’s trade. 

Barcelona., formerly New Barcelona, a town 
of Venezuela, stands near the mouth of the Neveri, 
160 miles E of Caracas. _ The surrounding eoiintiy 
ia fertile, but Barcelona is very unhealthy. Cattle, 
jerked-beef, hides, indigo, cotton, and cacao aie the 
chief exports. Coal and salt are mined. Pop. 8400. 
Barcelona Nuts. See Hazel. 

Barcidae. Bee Hamiloar, ttatj -kptiat, 
Barclay, Alexanlek, poet and prose-writer, 
was bom about 1476, most primably in Scotl and. He 
may have studied at either or both of the English 
universities, and then travelled in France and 
Italy. In 1608 he was chaplain of Ottery St Mary, 
Devonshire, a collegiate foundation. Perh aps about 
1611 he became a monk of the Benedictine monastery 
of Ely; later he assnmed the Franciscan habit ; and 
he died at Croydon in June 1652, six weeks after 
he had been presented to the rectory of All-Hallows, 
London. His claim to notice rests chiefly upon his 
famous poem, The Shyp of Folys of the Worlde — 
pai’tly a translation, and partly an imitation of the 
Gerniau Narrenschi^ hy Sebastian Brandt (q v.) — 
printed by Pynson m 1509. He also publislied The 
Egloqes ( Eclogues ; adapted from j^neas Sylvius 
and Mantuan), a -^auslation of Sallust’s Jugur- 
thi/ne War, &o. See the admirable edition of the 
Shyp of Folys, by T. H. Jamieson (2 vols. Edin. 
1874); Eclogues, ed. Beatrice White (E.E.T.S.,. 
1928). 
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Barclay^ Jomr, author of the Argents, was 
bom in 1682, at Pont-h-Mousaon in Lonaiae, where 
his father, a Scotsman, was professor of Law. 
Owing, it is said, to pereecntion on the part of 
the Jesuits, he came with his father to England 
about 1603, and either in that year, or two years 
later, he published his Euphomiionis Satyrieon, a 
politico -satirical romance, chiefly directed against 
the Jesuits, supplements to which were the second 
part (1607), the Apolog la (1611), and the Icon 
Animarum (1614). In 1616 he left Ei^land, and 
went to Rome, where he died, a good (Jathohc, in 
1621. In the same year appeared his Argents, 
according to Cowper, the best romance that ever 
was Avntten.’ It was ■written in Latm, and has 
been translated into Spanish, Italian, Polish, &c. 
There aie no fewer than three English veiaiona, 
the last by Clara Reeve in 1772. R is a political 
aUegoiy, containing clever aUusions to the state of 
Europe, more particularly of France, during the 
time of the League ,* and has merited the admira* 
tion of readers as dissimilar as EicheUen. Leibnizj 
and Coleridge. See Dupond, UArg&nis de Barclcu 
(1875), ana the bibliogiaphy by Dukas (1880). 

Bairclay. John, M.D. , anatomist, was bom 
10th December 1768, in Perthshire, Scotland, and 
died in Edinburgh, 21st August 1826. He was 
educated at St Andrews, and studied for the 
ministrw but afterwards devoted himself "to medi- 
cme. He obtained the degree of M.D. from the 
university of Edinburgh in 1796, where he became 
a private lecturer, and in 1804 he was foimaUy 
recomised as lecturer on anatomy and surgery by 
the College of Surgeons. He was mainly ins'tru- 
mental in founding the Dick Veterinary College 
in Edinburgh. He published between 1803 and 
1822, A New Anatomtccd, Nomenclature, Musadar 
Motions, Arteries the Human Body, and An 
Inquiry into the Opinions concerning Life and 
Organisation. 

Barclay, Ret. John (1734-98), the founder of 
the Bereans (q.v.), was an uncle of the preceding. 

Barclay, Robert, the celebrated apolo^st of 
the Quakers, was horn at Gordonsto'wn m Moray- 
shire, December 23, 1648. His father belonged to 
an old Scottish farnily, had served under Gusta'vus 
Adolphus, and was in some trouble after the 
Resturatiou for his conformity ■with CromwelL 
Robert was_ educated at the Scots College at 
Paris, of which his uncle was rector i and here he 
■withstood eve^ temp^tation ■to embrace the Roman 
Cathohc religion, _ and retm-ned to Scotland in 1664, 
in compliance ■with the ■wish his mother ex- 
pressed on her death-bed. In 1667 he followed the 
example of his father — a convert in 1666— and 
joined the Socie^ty of Friends, for reasons more 
highly respected in our d^ than in his own. He 
states in his Treatise on Universal Love, that his 
‘ firs't ednca^tion fell among ■the strictest sort of 
Calvinists,’ those of his coun^tiy ‘ suipasamg in the 
heat of zeal not only Geneva, from whence they 
derive their pedigree, but aU the other so-called 
reformed churches ; ’ that shortly afterwards, his 
crossing to France had thro^wn him among the 
opposite ‘sect of papists,’ whom, after a time, he 
fo^und to be no leas deficient in charity than the 
other ; and that, conseqneutiy, he hau refrained 
from joi^g any, though he had listened to severaL 
The ■uL'timate effect of this was 'to liberalise b-is 
mind, by convincing him of the folly and wicked- 
ness of religious strife. In both Col^rinists and 
CathoRcs he found an absence of ‘ 'the principles of 
love,’ ' a straitness of doctrine,’ and a ‘ practice of 
persecution,’ which offended hjs idea of Christian- 
ity, as well as the gentleness and generosity of his 
nature. He therefore allied himsSf gladly to this 
new sect, whose distinguishing feature was its 


charity and pure simplicity of Christian life, and 
soon became one of its most devoted adherents and 
its ablest advocate. He continued to prosecute his 
studies ardently, married Christian MoUison in 
1670, and became involved in controversies in 
which he showed his superiority in logic and 
learning, no less than in tolerance. In 1672 lie 
startled the self-complacent city of Abeicleen by 
walking through its streets m sackcloth and ashes. 
He suffered irruch pei-secution, and ivas fre- 
quently imprisoned, but at last found protection 
m the favour of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II. He made seveial journeys into Hol- 
larrd and Ger-many, the lost in company with 
William Penn ana George Fox. He was one of 
the Quaker's — origrnally twelve in number — who 
acquired the proprietorship of Ea=-t Ne'w Jeisey (in 
which toleration was to be estabirshed) in 1682 and 
was appomted i'ts nominBl governor. He was a 
frequent visitor to London, but continued to live at 
Une, where he died, leaving ■three sons and four 
daughters, October 3, 1690. TTia estate remained 
in his family till the death of Captain Barclay, the 
famous pedestrian, in 1854 Barclay’s works were 
collected in 1692 in a folio volume, entitled Tiruth 
Triumphant, republished in 3 vola. in 1717-18. 
Of these the greatest is An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, as the same is AeZrf forth and 
preaehed hy the People called in scorn Quakers 
(1678). It contains a statement and defence of 
fifteen rehgious propositions pecnliax to the 
Friends. The leading doctrine which runs through 
the whole book is, that divine truth is made kno'wn 
■to us not by logic^ investiga'tion, but by intui'tion 
or immediate di'vme revelation to the heart of the 
indi'vrdual and that the faculty by which such 
intrutiou is rendered possible is the ‘internal 
hght,’ the source of which is God, or, more properly, 
Christ, ‘ who is the Hght that l^hteth eveiy man 
that cometh into the world.’ This Hght is given to 
every man, but is obscured by human cormp'tion. 
The authority of the Scrip'tnres gives only a ‘second- 
ary role,’ subordinate to that of the inward Hght, 
and the ordinary Augus'tinian notions of justifica- 
tion, perfection, and perseverance, imply rather a 
change in the outward relations than a transforma- 
tion of the soul -tiiat accepts the divine Hght The 
identity of this in the main ■wi'th the teaching of a 
large school ■within the English church of the 
present day, is ob'vious. The fourteenth proposi- 
tion deals ■with the question of toleration and the 
right of freedom for the conscience, his assertion of 
which fits well ■with his theory of divine Hght 
■within all men of whatever creed or country. The 
author distinguishes carefuHy between the divine 
Hght and natural reason ; hut others who identify 
■the two, find in Barclay’s great work a series of 
excellent arguments for deism. Indeed, he was 
accused of deism even in his own time, and he is 
mentioned "with favour hy Voltaire. Bro'wn of 
"Wamphray, in his Quakerism the Pathway to Pag- 
anism ( 1678 ), denounces the ‘ hellish neo-paganism’ 
of this ‘de'vil in Samuel’s mantle,’ and speaks of 
his ‘ serpentine venome’ as ‘ sngared over ■with fair 
speeches.’ Barclay’s famous work has often been 
reprinted, and has been translated ui'to most of 
the European languages. His Treatise on Uni- 
versal Love (1677) was the first of -that long series 
of noble and gentle remonstrances against 'the 
criminaHty of war that has so honourably distin- 
guished the Society of Friends. 

Barclay-AUardice; Robert, known as Cap- 
tain Barclay, the pedes'tnan, was bom in 1779, and 
succeeded to ■the estate of Ilrie, near Stonehaven, 
in 1797. He entered the army (1806), and served 
in ■the Walcheren expedition ( 1809 ), but afterwards 
devoted himself to amcultnre, cattle-hreeding, and 
the Alfl-iTtiiTi g of earmoms (Airth, Stratheam, and 
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Menteith), He died 8th May 1854. His great feat 
of talking 1000 miles in 1000 consecntive hours 
took place at Newmarket iu June to July 1809. 
See W. Thom’s Pedestnanmn (1813). 

Barclay de Tolly, Michael, Prince, a 
famous Russian general, was bom in 1761 in 
Li^'onia. Ha was descended from the same Scottish 
family to which John Barclay the poet and the 
Quaker apologist both belonged, two of the branches 
of which had settled in Mecklenburg and Livonia. 
Entering a Russian regiment of ouiiassiers as a 
sergeant, he fought >vitli great bravery in the 
Turkisli war of 1788-89, in the campaign against 
Sweden in 1790, and in those against Poland in 
1792 and 1794, and rose rapidly in rank. He com- 
manded Benningsen’s advanced -guard at Pultusk 
in 1800; and lost an arm at the Iiattle of Eylaii 
Scarce recovered from his wound, he took pait in 
the war in Finland, defeated the Swedes, ciossed 
the Gulf of Bothnia on the ice at the head of 
6000 men, and quickly forced the enemy to sue for 
peace ^ite of his unpopularity as a German 
with the Russian national paity, he was appointed 
minister of wai by the Emperoi Alexander in 1810 
— an office which he held tail 1813 In 1812 he was 
made commanrlei-in-chief of the army of the west. 
Here, though face to face with the greatest general 
and one of the finest armies of modern times, he 
showed himself such a consummate tactician that 
his defeats never became disasters. The plan of 
defence during the campaign is generally asciihed to 
his insight and wisdom. Hia advice was to avoid 
battles and retreat into the interior before the 
French, leaving the country hehmd them a desert, 
and thns the Russian army would ever become 
stronger as the French grew weaker. He had offered 
the ^me advice after J^lau in 1807, but Bagration, 
the impetuous leader of the second amw, was eager 
to assume an offensive attitude, and the army, 
weary of coMtant retreat, supported him against 
his more cautious colleague. Accor din gly, Barclay 
de ToUy was forced to give battle at Smolensk, 
and in consequence of his defeat had to yield the 
supreme command to Kutusow until the death of 
the latter gave it to him again. At Moskwa 
he commanded the ^ht wing; at Bautzen he 
co mman ded the entire army. He afterwards 
commanded the Russian army in Bohemia, H.nd 
took part in the battles of Ihiesden, Kulm, and 
I^ipzig. He was commander-m-chief of the Rus- 
sian army in France, and in consequence of t.bia 
was made a prince and a field-marshal He died 
May 1818, at Insterburg, on his way to the 
^hemi^ baths. Two or three years before his 
doath, the estate of Tolly or Towie-Barclay, in Aber- 
denshire, the old inhentance of his family, was for 
sMe, but he refused to buy it on the ground that 
his family had been so long expatriated that Scot- 
iMd was now to them a strange country. Statues 
of him were erected at St Petersburg in 1837. and 
at Doipat in 1846. 


- Simon, the leader of the Jews 

insurrection against the Romans, 
Mder the Emperor Hadrian, from 131-136 A.D. 
Three tunes had the oppressed Jews revolted with- 
^t success, from 115 to 118 ; and in 130, soon after 
Radi^ s return from Syria, a new rebellion broke 
out, for which they had been secretly preparing. 
At the head of it was one Simon, who assumed the 
name of Baj-cochba^i.e, ‘Son of the Star,’ pre- 
tending that the prophecy was to be fnlffUed in 
‘There shall come a Star out of Jacob’ 
(Numb. XXIV. 17). He fought at first with great 
raccess against the Romans, and even obliged tham 
to evacuate Jerusalem, where he was proclaimed 
Jong, and caused coins to be struck with his name 
Ihe wax spread over all the country of Palestine' 


and towns, besides many villages and hamlets, 

came into the possession of the Je^vs. But on the 
arrival of Hadrian’s general, Julius Severus, Jerusa- 
lem was retaken ; and in August 136, Bether, the 
veiy last strong fortress held by the Jews, was 
stormed by the Romans. Bar-cochba fell on the 
day of this bloody conquest. Many thousands of 
Jews perished in this last attempt to regain 
political independence, and many were executed 
after its failure. From this last fatal struggle 
dates the final dispersion of the Jews over the face 
of the earth. 

Bards a fortress and village in the Italian 
I provmce of Turin, situated on the left bank of the 
Dora Baltea, about 23 miles SE. of Aosta. "When 
the French crossed the St Bernard in 1800, the 
fortress of Bard, manned by 400 Austrians, main- 
tamed for ten days a resistance to their farther 
advance into Italy. Ultimately Napoleon con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of the garrison, and 
passed by a mountam-track during the night. 
Bard was taken a short time after by the French 
and razed, but it was afterwaids rebuilt. 

Bards horae armour of metal plates ; also plate- 
armour for a man-at-arms 

Bards the name, known to the Romans since 
200 B.O., by which the Gauls and other Celts desig- 
nated their minstrels. Like the ScOps of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Skalds of Scandinavia, the hards 
celebrated the deeds of gods and heroes at religioua 
solemnities, and the festivities of princes and n^les, 
a ccom panying their recitations with the harp or 
Crwth ( q. V. ) ; they excited the armies to bravery, 
preceded them into the fight, and formed the herald 
of princes and the mediators of peace. The insti- 
tution early d mp peared among the Gauls, hut 
lingered long in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
bards formed a hereditary order, and exercised a 
decided national influence. The minstrels among 
the Celts, as among the (Jermans, were the organ 
of the people, and the channel of all historical tra- 
dition. It is supposed that in Wales, about 940 
A.D., their privileges were defined and fixed by the 
laws which bear the name of King Howel Dha; 
and in 1078 the whole order is saia to have been 
reformed and regulated anew by Gryffith ap Conan. 
At Caerwys, Aberfraw, and Mathraval, there were 
held from time to time great competitions in 
minstrelsy, called Eisteddfods (q.v), at which 
the judges were appointed by the prince. T^en 
Wales was conqu^ed by Edward I. (1284), the 
haxds^lost their privileges, and were, according to 
tradition, persecuted and put to death; but 
Buccee^g princes countenanced the institution, 
and Eisteddfods were repeatedly held under royal 
commission down to the reign of Elizabeth. See 
Wales [Welsh Language and Literature). 

In Ireland, the bards ore bellev^ to have been 
ahereditaiy guild, divided into three classes — ^the 
F%ledha, who sung in the service of religion and in 
war, and^were the counsellors and heralds of princes ; 
the Brettheamhaim, who recited or chanted the 
laws ; the Seaniachauihe, who were chroniclers and 
g^ealogiflts to princes and nobles. Their ample 
privileges and endowments of land gave thaTn an 
exorbitant influence, which both princes and people 
had sometimes to rise against and curb, The great 
skill of the Irish haxds on the harp was acknow- 
led^d everywhere. After the conquest of Ireland 
by Henry II., the_ profession beg^ to sink. Still 
many of the chi^ maintain^ bards in their 
fanulies, whose songs and legends kept up the 
national feeling. This occasioned several measures 
of the English rulers against the Irish haxds ; Eliza- 
beth ordered the bards that were captured to be 
hanged, as the instigators of reheUion. Tnrlough 
O’Carolan, horn 1670, died 1737, is reckoned the 
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last Irish hard ; his poems were translated into 
English hy Furloiy. Other lays of the hards were 
translated hy Miss Biooke, Jielics irf Irish Poetry 
( 1789) and Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy (1831). See 
Douglas Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland (1899). 

The hardism of Scotland may be conjectured to 
have been similax to that of Ireland : but little is 
certainly known of the subject beyond the fact that 
there were poets or bards of different degrees in 
the Highlands down to the 17th century. In vari- 
ous Scottish enactments from 1449 onwards, bards 
w'ere coupled with ‘ somers’ and ‘masterful beggars,’ 
as liable to hanmng or burning on the cheek. 

The name of bard was unknown among the Gler- 
manic nations ; though a corrupt reading in some 
MSS. of the Germania of Tacitus ( harditus for hari- 
tus, ‘war-cry’) led Klopstock and otheis to write 
wild religious and war songs, which they called 
‘ bardeita,’ under the notion that they were restor- 
ing a branch of the national literature. 

Bardesa'lies ( properly, Bar-Daisan ), a Syrian, 
the ‘last of the Gnostics,’ was bom at Edessa in 
154, and died in 222. He diffused bis opinions 
through the medium of hymns, of which he is 
reckoned the earliest writer in Syria These 
hymns, fragments of which are still extant, exhibit 
a rich and pure fancy. His Gnosis was not purely 
dualistic. He did not consider evil the etemM 
coefficient of good, but merely the result of a tem- 
porary reaction of matter on spirit Yet, inexplicably 
■enough, he mamtained the devil to be a self-existent, 
independent being. He denied the doctrine of the 
Tesurrection of the body, and in conformity with 
such a conviction, asserted that Christ’s body was 
not real, but only an illusive image brought down 
from heaven. See Hilgenf eld's Bardesanes ( 1864). 

Bardseyt an island of Carnarvon, off Braich-y- 
Pwll, 2 rndes long, with a ruined nionaateiy, once 
-a place of pilgrimage where twenty thousand saints 
aie reckoned to have been buried. 

Bardwan'.or Bttrdwaji^ (but correctly Baidha- 
mAna), a city of Benral, 56 miles NNW. of Calcutta, 
headq^uarters of a district of the same nam& It 
contains a palace of the Maharajas, and a large 
collection of temples. The Mahai-aj-adhiraj Baha- 
dur is the largest land-revenue payer in India. 
The incidence of the land revenue on his estate 
is specially high for Bengal. Pop. (19‘21) 34,616. — 
The district has an area of 2700 sq. m., and a popu« 
latiou of 1,500,000 inhabitants. It exports suk, 
rice, tobacco, jute, also iron and coal — the latter 
chiefly brought from the mines of Ronis^j. Since 
the opening of the East Indian Railway, many 
small villages have been transformed into thriving 
centres of trade. The division of Bard wan (head- 
-quarbers at Chinsura) has an area of 14,000 sq.m., 
and a population of about eight millions. 

Barebone’s Parliament} the ‘ Little Parlia- 
iment ’ summoned by Oliver Cromwell, met4th July 
1653, and was so nicknamed fiom one of its mem- 
bers, Praise (nof Praise-God) Barbon or Barebone 
'(c. 1596-1670), a leather merchant. It consisted 
of 189 persons, ‘faithful, fearing God, and hating 
covetousnes s,* mostly of very thoroughgoing socm 
principles. TTiey began by abolishmg the Court 
of Ch^cery, and were proceeding to arolish tithes, 
to the alarm of the more moderate members, and 
of Cromwell himself, who dissolved the parliament 
on 12th December of the same year. 

BaJT^geS} a small watering-place, tourist and 
winter-sports centre in France, in the d^artment 
of Hautea-Pyr6n6es, about 6 miles ENK of Lnz 
(see next article). Situated at a height of over 
4000 feet above the sea, great part of it is buried 
in snow throughout the winter, consequently few 
live here save in summer and autumn. The 
mineral water for which it is celebrated contains 
47 


principally sulphide of sodium, with portions of 
caibouate, chloride, and sulphate of sodium, nitro- 
gen, and sulphuretted hydrogen. Its efficacy in 
tlie ciiie of wounds, rheumatism, stifihesaof joints, 
anti diseases of the akin and of the nervous system 
is said to be very remarkable. 

Bar^geS} nnxed tissues adapted for women’s 
dresses, called in France CrSjae de Bareges, first 
manufactured at Lnz, in the Pyrenean valley of 
Barfeges, but now principally produced at Bagn^res 
de Bigorre. Bareges are usually a mixture of silk 
and worsted ; an inferior kind being composed of 
cottoii and worsted. They vary in colour, and ore 
sometimes light in tint, with printed patterns. 
All are of a slight fabric for summer wear. 

Ba'regine» a slimy or gelatinous deposit in 
the hot sulphurons springs at Bareges, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and elsewhere, which is found on micro- 
scopic examination to consist of masses of rods and 
filaments of Beggiatoa (see Bacteeia) mixed with 
grains of reduced sulphur. The thermal waters 
apparently act as cnlture-fiuids for the atmo- 
spheric germs, and it is to the vital activities of 
these fungi that Cohn ascribes the evolution of 
Bu^huretted hydrogfen from the spring. 

Bareilly} or Bareli, the chief city of a district 
and a division in Rohilkhand, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, India, is pleasantly situated in a 
well-wooded plateau above the Ramganga, 135 
miles E. of Delhi. Cotton, grain, and sugar are 
the staples of commerce ; furniture and upholstery 
the manufactures. The chief industry is sugar- 
refining. Bareilly was a centre of disaffection 
during the Mutiny, but was taken in May 1858. 
Pop. (1881) 109,844; (1931) 144,031.— The district 
has an area of 1580 sq. ra., contains 1,000,000 
inhabitants, and is bounded on the N. by Tarai, 
and on the E. by Nepal. The area of the division 
is 10,720 sq. m. — a fertile ti’act, especially noted 
for the production of sugar-cane. (Boy Bareilly^ 
Bcie Bareli^ or Bai Bareli is the name of a different 
town, distnct, and division, also in the United 
Provinces, near Lucknow. ) 

Barents (or Babentz), 'Willem, a Dutch 
navigator, who acted as_ pilot in connection with 
seveial expeditions whi<m sailed from Holland 
in search of a North-east passage, and who 
died off the coast of Novaya Zemlya, 20th June 
1597. The firat vessel, fitted out by the city of 
Amsterdam, sailed from Holland, 5th June 1594, 
reached the north-east extremity of Novaya Zemlya, 
and returned. A second expedition of seven 
vessels, sent out in the following year, started 
too late in the season to be successful ; the third 
expedition of two ships, starting in May 1596, 
reached Spitsbergen, when the two parted. Ba- 
rents’s vessel, doubling the north-east of Novaya 
Zemlya, encountered ice, and unable to saii east- 
ward, turned towards the south. Barents and his 
crew were frozen up in lee Haven on 1st Septem- 
ber, and spent there a miserable winter. On 13 th 
June 1597 the crew left these desolate shores in 
two boats, and Barents died shortly afterwards. 
The survivors reached the shores of Lapland, and 
were rescued. Captain Carlsen found Barents’s 
winter quarters undisturbed in 1871, after a lapse 
of 274 years, and in 1875 pait; of his journal was 
recovered by another explorer. See "Van Carapen’s 
Baa'ents' Belies (Lond. 1877). 

Barents Sea^ between the European mainland 
and Novaya Zemlya, Spitsbergen, and Franz- Josef 
Land, still preserves tlie name of Willem Barents 
(qv). It is everywhere shallow. — Barents 
Island is an island of the ^itsbergen group, 
between West Spitsbergen and Edge Island. 

Bar^re de Vienzac, Bertraitd, a French 
revolutionist and regicide, bom at Tarbea, lObh 
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September 1755. First an adv-ocate at Tonlonae, 
be acted as a deputy in tbe National A.sseinbly, 
and was sent by the depaitmeiit of Hautes-Pj’i’d- 
ntes to the National Convention in 1792. He soon 
became active as a journalist, and attached him- 
self to the ‘ Mountain,’ supporting it with eloquence 
of such a dowety and poetical style as afteiwards 
earned him the name of the ‘Anacreon of the 
guillotine.’ He was president of the Convention 
when the sentence was passed upon Louis XVI. 
He rejected the appeal to the people, and gave his 
vote with these words ; ‘ The law is for death, and 
I am here only as the organ of the law.’ Though 
a supporter of Bobespierre, he concurred in his 
downf^, yet this did not save biTn from being 
impeached and sentenced to transportation. His 
sentence was not carried into effect, and he shared 
in the general amnesty of the ISth Biumaire. 
Elected a deputy during the Hundred Days, he 
was banished after the second restoration. He 
betook himself to Brussels, where he devoted him- 
self to hteraiy work till the revolution of July per- 
mitted his return. In the year 1832 he was once 
more elected as a deputy by the department of the 
Hautes-Pyr6n4ea ; nis election, however, was 
annulled, on account of errors of form, whereupon 
the government called him to be a member of the 
administration of that department, which office 
he continued to hold till 1840. He died on 14th 
January 1841. His M&moires were edited by 
Hipp. Carnot (1842; trans. 1897). Barere was 
one of the moat graceful and consummate liars in 
history. His masterpiece in this kind is his 
famous account of that glorious suicidal sinking of 
the ^p Vatigem- in 17^, which is still dear as a 
heroic story to the French people, and was de- 
scribed in glowmg words, as a real hi^rical 
exploit, by Carlyle in the firrt edition of his French 
Bevolution. See Carlyle’s Miscellanies. 

Bare-sarkt a translation, probably a mis- 
tianslation, of the Norwegian Berserker (q.v. ). 
'Ihis form has been used by such writers as Cailyle 
and Emerson. 


Barettlj Giuseppe Maec Antonio, an Italian 
writer, bom at Turin in d719, was destined for the 

J rirathood, but devoted bimBRlf to literature. In 
751 he established himself as a teacher of Italian 
in London, where in 1767 he published the Italian 
Library, giving an account of the most eminent 
Italian authors and their works. He afterwards 
spent the six years 1760-66 on the Continent, 
where he puhlisned areadable hook of travels, and in 
Venice, under the name ‘Aristarco Scannabue, 
started the Frvsta Letterana, the ‘ literary scourge,’ 
which was suppressed after the twenty- fifth number. 
In 1769 he stabbed a Haymarket holly in self- 
defence, and was tried for murder, but was acquitted 
—Dr Johnson, Burke, and Garrick testifying to the 
excellence of his character. He died in London, 
5th May 1789. His thirty-six works inclnded a 
standard Italian and English Dictionary (1760) 
His reputation is still high in Italy. See Birkbeck 
Hiil s edition of Boswell’s JbAtison (1887), and the 
Bife by Lacy CoUinson Morley (1909). 


BarflenT) a seaport town of France, in tbe 
department of La Manche, about 15 miles E. of 
Cherbourg. It is now a place of little importance, 
but it m noteworthy in history as a principal port 
of embMcation for England. Close by, on the 
ul-famed Poirae de Barfleur, stands a lofty liebt- 
honse. ° 


Barfrash (or less correctly Balfrush, Bar- 
PUBDSH, Barpebush, ‘maiti of burdens’), a town 
mthe Persian province of Mazandeian, on the river 
Bhawal. 14 mfles from its mouth in the Caspian 
The river is nob navigated, all goods being 
landed at the port of Meshed-i-Ser, on tiie Caspian. 


Baifrush is a centre of tiade between Buasia. 
and Peisia, exnoiting large quaiitiLiea of silk, rice, 
and cotton, while the Bnssians sujiply iron and 
naphtha. It has several Mohammedan colleges. 
Pop. 44,500. 

Barg^afn and Sale, in the law of England, is- 
a contiacb foi the sale of any estate or interest 
in land, or of chattels, followed by payment of the- 
agreed price. The e.xpresaion is usually applied only 
to bargains and sales of estates oi interests in land. 
Such a baigain by the Statute of Frauds must be- 
in ivriting. Wlien a contract of sale of an interest 
in land was made and the puichase-moiiey paid, 
the effect was tliab the seller held the laud to 
the use of the buyer for the interest bai gained 
to be sold until formal conveyance was made. 
The Statute of Uses transferied the legal estate 
to the purchaser in all such cases, and it thus 
became possible to convey the legal estate without 
making foi-mal delivery of tbe land. To pi event 
secret conveyances in this form, the Statute of 
Enrolments, 1536, enacted that a bargain and sale 
should nob pass a fieehold unless made by deed 
enrolled Avitliin six months after its date. Since 
the date of this statute, bargain and sale has nob 
been used for conveying freeholds, but it is still a 
common foim for conveying estates less tlian free- 
hold, as a mortgage for a teim of yeara, or the 
conveyance known as a lease and release. The 
ordinal y conveyance by way of deed to a purchaser 
may be said bo opei-ate in this way — the purchaser 
obtaining a complete legal interest and acquiring- 
‘possession’ either by actual entry or notional 

f iossession by receipt of the rents and profits of tbs' 
and — Law of Property Act, 1926, First Schedule. 
Part rV. 

Barg^a Pass, a Mil-pass in the north of Bash- 
ahr_ State, Punjab, leading across the Himalayas. 
It is the lowest of three passes within a mile’s, 
distance, and its Mghest part is about 16,000 feet, 
above the sea. 

Barge, an ancient town of Piedmont, ui tho 
province of Cuneo, 30 miles SW. of Turin, AVith, 
slate- quarries. Pop. of coinmuue (1921), 9004. 

Barge, a name applied to vessels of various- 
forms • ( 1 ) A pleasure-boat or boat of state,, 
elegantly fitted, fumished with a band of rowers, 
used on state occasions. The college ‘barges’ at. 
Oxford are similar boats, but are permanently 
moored. Such, too, aj.'e the ‘ bonse-boats ’ that have- 
come so much into vogue on tbe Thames of recent, 
years, (2) Aflat-bottomed freight-boat, with or 



Oxford University Barge. 

(Prom a Photograpli by Frith,) 

without sails, used on our rivers and canals, either 
m conveying goods from one town or quay to an- 
ther, or to aid in bringing stores to and from ships. 
Barges without sails are often called lighters. (3). 
A long narrow boat belonging to a man-of-war, for 
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the occasional use of the superior officers. (4) In 
the United States also, a double- decked passenger 
and freight vessel, mthout sails or power, and towed 
by a steamboat. 

Barge*boardt a board extending along the 
edge of the gable of a house to cover the rafteis and 



keep out the rain. These barge-boards were often 
very richly ornamented, particmorly in the 14th and j 
15tn centuries. 

Barham, Riohakd Harris, author of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, was bom at Canterbury in 1788. 
In 1795 he succeeded to the manor of Tappington, 
and in 1802 he met with an almost fatal coach 
accident wliilst on his way to St Paul’s School, an 
accident that pai'tially crippled his right arm for 
life. He entered Brasenose College, Oirford { 1807 ), 
was ordained ( 1813 ), and in 1821 received a mmor 
canoniy of St Paul’s Cathedral, three years later 
becoming incumbent of a City church, and priest 
in ordinary of the chapels royaL His first novel, 
Bcddwin {1819), fell stOl-bom; hm second. My 
Cousin Nicholas (1834), appeared in Blaskwooas 
Magazine; and with the commencement of Bmt- 
le^s Miscellam in 1837, he began his series of 
inimitable burlesque metrical tales under the pen- 
name of Thomas Ingoldsby. They were first col- 
lected into a volume in 1840, and the third senes 
was published in 1846. The Ingoldsby Legends at 
once oecame populai' from their droll humour, fine 
irony, varied and whimsical rhymes, and quaint 
out-of-the-way leamum. His lyncs wei e published 
separately in 1881. Barham was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Edinburgh Beviev) and Literai'y 
Gazette. He died in London, June 17, 1846. See 
his Life and Letters by his son (3id ed. 1880), and 
the introduction by his daughter, Mrs Bond, to the 
S8th edition of the Legends ( 1894). 
Bar-Hebrsens. See Abulfaraj. 

a city of Italy, capital of an It alian 
provmce, is situated on a peninsula in the Adriatic, 
on the coast railway, 240 miles SE. of Ancona, 
and 110 NW. of Otranto. The streets of the old 
town only are confined and gloomy. Bari is the 
see of an archbishop, and has manufactures of 
cotton, silk, linen, and soap. Its quay and road- 
stead are good, and a brisk export trade is carried 
on. The massive old castle is of Norman origin. 
The old church, San Nicola, a noble specimen of 
the Lombard style of architecture, founded in 
1087, contains some interesting monuments and 
relics. The still older cathedral of Son Sabino 
has been ruined by the barbarous improvemenl^ 
it was subjected to in the 18th century. It con- 
tains pictures by Paul Veronese and Tintoretto. 


A university was opened in 1924. Pop. (1931) 
171,622. Bari, the Barium, of tlie Homans, was an 
impoitant place to the Greeks as early as the 3d 
century B.c. It was made a inunicipium by Nero, 
was for some years under the Saiacens in the 9th 
century, and was taken from the Greeks after a 
three years’ siege by the Norman, Robert Gmscard, 
in 1071. _ Later it fell to the Pope, but revolted in 
1228 to join the cause of the emperor, Frederick II. 
In 1658 it became part of the kingdom of Naples. — 
The province of Bari is liadly ivatered, but wonder- 
fully fertile, and produces fruit, wine, olive-oil, 
and nuts, as Avell as gram. Its salt and nitre 
works ai e also very important. Area, 1990 aq. m ; 
population, (1931) 946,667. 

Bari, a race of Sudanese negioes on both sides 
of the White Nile, whose chief town is Gondokoro. 
They are tall and active, cultivate durra, and keep 
numerous herds of cattle ; by the slave-dealers they 
were reputed treacherous and bloodthirsty ; and 
they proved their mauhood and warlike energy in 
resistmg both the slave-raiders and the graduri en- 
croachments of Egyptian officials till, in 1871, Baker 
Pasha conducted an expedition against them, and, 
after a short war, added their country to the 
dominions of Egypt. The language of the Bari is 
neaily allied to that of the Dmka and other lan- 
guages of the Nile. See Africa. 

Bariatinski, AlexanderIvanovich.Princjs, 
a Russian field -marshal, bom in 1814, and educated 
iritli the fiituie tsar, Alexandei II. While a young 
officer in the hussars, some love-passages with a 
grand-duchess caused his transference to the Cau- 
casus, where his successes against the famous 
Shamyl (qv.) secured liim in 1852 the rank of 
lieutenant-general. On the accession of Alexander 
II., he returned to St Petersburg, and in 1856 
was appointed to the command of the army of 
the Caucasus. Three successful campaignB were 
dosed by the stonning of Ghxmib, and the capture 
of ShamyL For these services he was made a 
field-marshal. His health, however, had broken 
down, and the remainder of his life was passed 
chiefiy abroad. He died in Geneva, March 9, 1879. 

Barilla, an inmure carbonate of soda, procured 
from plants which grow in salt-marehes or other 
places near the sea ; it forms a considerable article 
of commerce, being used m the manufacture of 
soap and of glass, and for other purposes in the 
arts. The gieatest quantities of barula are pro- 
duced in Spain and the Balearic Islands ; hut the 
Canary Islands, Italy, and France also contribute 
a part. It is procured by burning the plants, much 
in the same way that seaweeds once were largely 
burhed on the coasts of Scotland for kelp. The^ 
Spanish barilla is most esteemed, especially that. 

E roduced near Alicante, where it is chiefly obtained, 
:om Suaeda spicata, a plant of tiie Chenopodiacese, 
sysbematically cultivated iu grounds close by thoi 
sea. Species of Salsola (see Saltwort) and of 
Salicomia ( see Glasswort ) are also burned for 
barilla. The manufacture of barilla declined when 
it was discovered how to make soda from common 
salt. 

Bnrinia., a river (navigable for some 80 miles) 
which rises in the Iniataka Mountains, flows thi'ough 
N W. British Guiana into Venezuela, and joins the 
sea east of the Orinoco delta. Its valley contains 
gold. 

Barine, Arv^de, the pen-name of Madame 
C6cile Vincens (1840-1908), a Parisian authoress 
with an idiomatic style, who translated from 
'Tolstoy and wrote a series of brilliant essays, 
sketches, and bitw'aphies (Bemardin de St Pierre, 
De Musset, ' La Grande Mademoiselle,’ &c.). 

Barins, the name of a great financial and 
commerciri house. The father of its founder was 
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Johann Baring, a German cloth manufacturer (son 
of Franz Baring, pa.stor at Bremen), who in 1717 
started a small bnsiuess at Larkbear, near Exeter. 
Two of hia sons, Francis and John (1730-1816), 
established in London in 1770 the now existing 
house. 

SlE Francis (1740-1810), bom at Larkbear, was 
deaf from his youth ; but receiving a commercial 
training in the house of Boehm, he overcame all 
obstacles, and founded a large and successful busi- 
ness. He became a director of the East India 


Company, and being a staunch supporter of Pitt, 
was created a baronet by that minister in 1793. 
He represented Grompound, Chipping Wycombe, 
and Calnein parliament from 1784 to 1806. He took 
an active in the discussions relative to the 
Bank Bestnction Act of 1797, and wrote on tbia and 
other hnancial subjects. At the tune of his death 
he was reckoned the first merchant in Europe, and 
had amassed a fortune of nearly seven nulhons. 

Sir Thomas Baring (1772-1848), eldest son of 
the above, succeeded his father in the baronets. 
He appears to have taken no active part in the 
business of the firm, being chiefly remarkable as an 
admirer and encourager of art. Hia magnificent 
collection of paintings was dispersed by pi^lio sale 
after his death in April 1848. Hia fourth son, 
Charles Thomas (1807-79), Bishop of Durham, 
was a strong Evangelical, noted for hia piety 
personal kindliness- — For Alexander Baring 
and Mb son, see ASHBURTON ( Lord ). 

Sib Francis Thornhill Baring (1796-1866), 
son of Sir Thomas, was educated at Oxford. 
Under successive Whig governments, he was a 
Loid of the Treasuw, Secxetary to the Tieasuiy, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Fii-at Lord of 
the Admii’alty; and he was created Baron North- 
brook in 1866. His son, Thomas George, second 
Lord Noithhiook (1826-1904), was succeseively a 
Loid of the Admiialty, Under-Secretary of State 
for ludia, Under-Secretaiy of War, Governor- 
general of India (1872-76), and First Lord of 
the Admiralty ( 1880-85), and was created an earl 
in 1876. SeeXife by Bernard Mallet (1908). 

Sir Evelyn _ Baring, Lord Cromer (1841- 
1917), served in the Royal Artilleiy, became 
secretary to hia cousin the Earl of Noitlibroo^ 
one of the Controllei-s-general of Egyptian Finance 
(1879), Fiuance Minister of India (1880), and 
remdent minister ( nominally ‘ agent and consul- 
general’ ) in Egypt in 1883-1907, and was created a 
bajQu in 1892. To his firm, generous, and en- 
lightened policy is largely to he attributed the 


enormous process of Egypt in well-being durinj 
the reign of Abbas II. (q.v. ; and see Egypt). Th( 
adm i n i stration of jusflce was greatly impioved 
the finances I'egulated, and the burdens of thi 
mhabit^nts lightened ; public works — especiall'^ 
irrigation from the great Nile reservoir at Aseuai 
— vastly promoted agriculture; trade developed 
and a new army was created. He was made an ear 
in 1001, retired in 1907, published Modem Mayv). 
U9{^), Ahbas II. (1915), &c., and took part u 
British politics as a Liberal Unionist and fi-ee 
ti-ader. See Life by Lord Zetland ( 1932). 

Thomas Baring { 1799-1873), brother of the firs 
Lord Northbrook, sat as a Conservative from 1836 
In 1885 Edward Charles Baring (1828-97) 
then head of the firm, was created Baron Revel 
stoke. La 1890 the firm just tided over a seven 


cnsis. 


Maurice Baring, writer, fouith son of the 
fimt Loid Revelstoke, was bom in 1874, was in 
the diplomatic service 1898-1904, and foi a time 
acted as correspondent in Russia. His works in- 
clude volumes of short stories, Oi'pheus tn Mayfair 
^909), Saif a Minute's Silevice ( 1925) ; Diminutive 
Dramas (1910, 1919), Grey Stocking and Other 


Plays { 1912) ; volumes of Translations ( 1919, 1925); 
volumes of Collected Poems (1911, 1925); several 
iinpoitant books on Russia and Russian literature. 

Baring-Gould, Sabine (1834-1924), was born 
at Exeter of an old Devonshire family. In eaily life 
lie lived much m Germany and France. Educated at 
Clare College, Cambridge, be was appointed incum- 
bent of Dalton, Thirsk, in 1869; lectoi of East 
Mei-sea, Colchester, in 1871 ; and in 1881, lector of 
Le w Trenchard, De vo nsbii e, ha v ing alsoontlied oath 
of his father succeeded to the family propeity there 
in 1872. He travelled in Iceland in 1861, and pub- 
lished the results in Iceland, its Scenes arid Sagas 
(1862). His most important books are tliose for 
which he drew upon Ins wide knowledge of out-of- 
the-way medieval lore : The Book of Werewolves 
(1865), Post-medieval Preachers (1865), Curxous 
Myths of the Middle Ages ( 1866-67 ), Curiosities of 
Olden Times (1869). He wiote several volumes 
on Germany. His chief theolomcal works are 
The Origin and Development of Religious Belief 
(1869-70), leas lucid than learned, and Lives of 
the Saints (15 vols. 1872-77). Notable is his 
account of Robert S. Hawker, The Vicar of 
Morwenstow His published works (about 

a hundred) deal Avitb a vast variety of sub- 
jects. Among hia novels (at first anonymous), 
Mehalah (1880) is a story of uncommon power, 
but unequal and somewhat extravagant; others 
are John Herring, Court Royal, The Gaveroclca, 
The Pennycomegiiicics, Mrs Gurgenven (1893), and 
The Queen of Love (1894). Grettir the Outlaw 
(18S9) is based on a saga. In Troubadour Land 
(1891), The Tragedy of the Ccesars (1892), The 
Songs and Ballads of the West (with others, 1890), 
and Cornish Characters (1909) are in other depart- 
ments of li teratura See his Reminiscences (1923-25). 

BarlngO) an African lake lying NE. of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and just N. of the equator. 
It is about 16 miles long. It has no outlet, mough 
its water is almost fresh. 

Barisal is capital of Bakarganj (q.v.) district 
in Bengal. Hereabouts are heard the sounds, 
referred to breakers, earthquakes, rock-subsidences, 
&c., but not satisfactorily explained, called. ‘Barisal 
guns.’ 

Barita, a genus of large Australian birds, better 
called Gymnorhina — popularly Magpies, and some- 
tiraes ‘ Piping Crow-shiikes.’ The (jommou Barita 
(Gymnorhina tibicen) feeds mainly on insects, has 
a melodious note, and can be readily tamed and 
taught. 

BaritonCf that species of the human voice which 
lies between the bass and the tenor, but whose 
tone-ohai-acter is more allied to the bass. The 
compass of a baritone voice is from A on the first 
spMe of the bass clef to F above the stave ; hut the 
principal notes of the voice are from C to E witliin 
that compass ; and these shoold possess the enei getic 
character of a baas voice, and, above al], be produced 
from the chest, excepting perhaps the highest. In 
foimer times the music for this species of voice was 
written on a stave with the F clef placed on the 

third line, thus : — . The name is also given to 

asmaU Saxhorn (q.v.)inB|j or C. See oIsoBaryton. 

Barium (Ba ; at. number 66 ; at. wt. 137*4) 
is the metallio element present in ‘heavy bum’ 
(sulphate) and ‘witherite’ (caibonate). The 
metii is very diflBcult to isolate in a pure 
state. It has been got as a silver white sub- 
stance by the electiolysis of molten barium 
chloride. It decomposes water readily at ordinary 
temperatures, and, exposed to the air, quickly 
combines with oxygen, forming the otcide of 
bartunif BaO, or Baryta (q.v.), an earth resem* 
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bling quick lime. The sulphzdt is obtained ■when 
the sulpliate in powder is mixed Avith dnely pul- 
verised coal, placed in a cnicible and raised to red- 
beat in a fninace. With zinc sulphate it gi^'cs 
lithopone. The chlmnde is piepared by adding 
hydrochloric acid to a solution of the sulphide, 
■when sulpliuietted liydiogen escapes, and the 
chloride on evapoi'ation is obtained in crystals 
Barium is employed in making Oxygen (q v.). 
Barium sulphate is used in X-my diagnosis. The 
chloiate is used with sulplmr and charcoal for pre- 
paring green fire. A platinum wii e dipped m barium ' 
chloi^Se solution imparts a green colour to a flame, 
the spectrum of barium containing green lines. 

Bark* The hard outer covering of any stem 
is often popularly called bark, or by old botanical 
wiitei^s, cortex. But since in ferns this may be 
merely a thickening of 'the outer layera of the 
cellular envelope, into which the fibro-vaacnlar 
bundles do not enter, while in monocotyledons the 
protective layer is nob merely a hardening of the 
epidermis and cellnlar envelope, but may be firmly 
interwoven by the fibro-vasculax bundles, and in 
fact indistingiiishahle from the inner portion of the 
stem, save as a region so to speak mechanically 
diirerentiated for its position, botanists are accus- 
tomed to restrict the term bark to the outer 
portion of the dicotyledonous stem (see Di- 
cotyledons), and especially to that of Avoody 



Fig 1. — A, Longitudinal section of bark of Dicotyledon 
(Alder) : 

a, epldermla with cuticle ; fr, cork ceUs ; a, thickened cells ; 
tZ. green aellalar layer of loosely placed cells containing chlo- 
rophyll; e, hard bast fibres ; /, thin-waUed cells of soft bast ; 
g, vessels with sleve-plateB of soft bast ; h, camblmn ; k, wood 
^th fibres and dotted vessels. 

B, The same in ■transverse section. 

and perennial stems. In succulent and her- 
baceous plants, and young shoots of shmbhy 
or herbaceous ones, the stem structure resembles 
that of lower plants ; the epidermis ( which may be 
sooner or later for practical purposes supplemented 
or replaced by a subjacent layer of corK) protects 
the green pareuchymato'UB layer, or c&llvlar en- 
velope, which performs leaf factions, and is, in 
fact] continued upwards through the leaf-stalks 
into the parenchyma of the leaves Below this 
layer we come to the fibro-vascular bundles, which 
lie simply in a loose hut anastomosing ring, or 
rather cylinder, ■through the meshes of which the 
external cellular envelime and the in^temal pith are 
in direct continui^ty. "Wlien, however, the dicoty- 
ledonous stem becomes perennial, its fihro-vascular 
bundles^ continue "to grow through the combined 
multiplioation of a central layer of persistently 


embryonic cells, the so-called caTnhirm; 'the new 
cells next the inner or woody portion of the bundle 
develop into a second layer of wood outside the 
first ; in the same way, the new cells next the outer 
or bast portion of the bundle form a neAV layer of 
bast, of course lying within the first (see _Bast), 
and this process being repeated eA'ery spring, as 
many layers of wood and oast tend to he formed. 
The formation of hast is, however, ■usually less 
regular than that of the Avood. This groArth of 
the fihro-vasculor bundles limits the outer portion 
of the cellular matrix, or cellular envelope, from the 
internal portion or pith much more snarply than 
before; yet the cellular contmuity is still Kept up, 
although the intermediate cells Mcome compress^ 
and elongated into radiatin" plates, the meaidlary 
rays. And since the canmium elements of the 
bundles unite to form a continuo'us cylindrical 
layer, it is eAudent that it is in this region of 
excessively delicate and thin- Availed protoplasmic 
cells that any mechanical force ap^ed to the 
stem will cause rupture. Unlike the fibro-vascular 
bundles of ferns, monocotyledons, or even herba- 
ceous dicotyledons, the bast and wood of the fibro- 
vascular bundles of the perennial dicotyledonous 
stem are thus readily split asunder ; the woo(^ 
layers inclosing the pith are thus left ej^osed, 
while the bast layers of the bundles, Avdth, of 
course, their external coverings of cellular enve- 
lope, cork, and epidermis, are thus peeled off as a 
hollow cylinder, while the tom canibimn covers 
both separated surfaces Avith its wet and viscous 
remnants. Botanists were formerly worrt to regard 
this mechaiucally or accidentally separated ‘ bark ’ 


as a distinct struc- 
ture or o_rg^ highly 
characteristic of dr- 
cotyledons, and to 
drstinguish its layers 
as po^ of a natural 
whole, the epidermis 
and cork, ■the cellular 
envelope, and the 
bast being respec- 
tively termed outer, 
middle, and inner 
bark, or epi-, meso-, 
and endophlofem; but 
these useless and con- 
fusing terms are now 

careful Avriters, since 
they ore no more of 
physiological than of 
morpholo^cal im- 
portance. The func- 
tions of the diffei’eut 
layers of hark are, of 
course, as entirely 
distinct as is their 



Fig 2 — StLin o£ Laburnum, 

• shoAving the layers of the hark : 
(L, laver of cork cells ; t, greeii 
cellular layer ; co, bast fibres with 
soft bast cells and cambiom on 
the imier surEace ; tZ, woody 
cylinder trariHversed by mednl- 
lary rays, with cambium cells on 
its out^ Bui&ce. 


origin ; the protective 

faction of the epidermis, even ■with its cuticle, 
being insufficient, ■this is supplemented by the 
corky layer, which grows continuously from a 
layer of permanently embryonic cells, the cork 
cambium (see CaKK). The ceUulai envelope con- 
tinues to vegetate, more or less actively, so long as 
any light finds its way through the cork layer, air 
too fiudiug access 'tbroi^h loosened opemngs of 
this, the lenticels; while the functions of the 
hast are more complex, and are separately ^- 
cussed (see Bast). The tannin ana other im- 
portant principles to which bark so often owes its 
economic importance, are usually to be regarded 
from the standpoint of vegetable physioloCT not as 
reserve materials, but rather as waste products of 
the plan'tis octi.vi'ties, which are either contained in 
the laticifero'ua vessels, or deposited ia the cellular 
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envelope and in the cells of the soft hast by 
the descending sap. The outer layers of thick 
barks usuaUy crack as the stem expands ■within ; 
but in the lace-bark tree of the West Indies 
{Lagetta Imtearia) the bast fibres seporat-e regu- 
larly, and layer after layer may thus be stripped 
off, sho\nng lozenge-shaped me^es arranged with 
beautiful regularity. 

Btirk for Tanning . — The bark of many tiees is 
capalile of being used for tanning, but those 
kmds aie usually pieferred which aie lich in tan- 
mu (see Tannic Acid), although other piopeities 
besidea the percentage of tannin determine the 
value of a bark for preparing leather. Oak bark 
from Quercits Itolrui auci other species is used more 
■thau all other kinds in Europe, and coiilains from 
7 to 11 per cent, of tannin ; but the barks of 
■willow, laich, Scots pine, bircli and alder aie like- 
wise employed to a consideiable extent. That of 
the Chestnut {Ca&tanea vesca) is much esteemed. 
From hoLli bark and wood of this tree an ex- 


tract is made in France which is largely used 
botli in tanning and dyeing. In Spain, tanners 
employ the muer layer of the haik of the cork 
oak Tanning extracts are made fiom several 
species of oak in tlie United States, bnt theie tlie 
most important source of tanning material is the 
Hemlock Spruce (Tsuga canadensis), drawm from 
the primitive forests of the New England States 
and the region of the great lakes. The vast drain 
on these sonrces of bark has told. Acacia decur- 
rens, A. pycnantha, and other Australian acacias or 
■wattles yield barks veiy rich in tannin ; and some 
of them have been introduced into South Africa, 
■where they have pioved valuable- The heart--wood 
(not the bark) of Schinojma Lorenizii ( Red Quebra- 
cho), from Argentma and Biazil, oontaina 20 to 28 

5 er cent, of tannin Mangrove bark {Bhizophora 
Tangle), imported from the East Indies and East 
Africa, although very rich in tannin, does not form 
a very satisfactoiy tanning agent. 

The larUng of trees can be accompliabed -with 
facility only in spring, when the aap haa begun to 
circulate. The tree being felled, the rough ex- 
ternal lifeless parts of the bark are removed as 
useless by means of a shaip instrument called a 
scra^; the smaller branches aie cut into lengths 
of arout two foct| Qnd tlioir baric is looseiiod by 
beatmg with a mallet, and easily taken ofiF— as 
^ys at the same season make plane-tree whistles ; 
the bark of the ■trunk and main branches is cub 
through by a cMsel-like instrument, called a 
6t^kiTw-tron, into similar lengths, each of ■which is 
divided longitudinally, and finally stripped off bv 
the aid of inallets, chisela. &c. T^he baA is some- 
times diied in sheds, being placed on narrow- 
shelves or frames in such a way that there may 
be a veiy free circulation of air about it • some- 
time in the open air, when it is very generally 
made to ret m a sloping position against trunks 
of tree placed horizontally at a little distance 
from the CTound, or against racks formed of forked 
sticks -with cross-bars. Tlie larger pieces of bark 
are placed so as to piotect the smaller both fiom 
sun and rain. Great care is necessary in the drying 
of bark, as it is much spoiled if allowed to get 
moudy, auu is liablQ to suffor injnry from rorin 
or from the exposure of its inuei surface to the 
sun. _ Bark was, and to some extent still is, a 
very important source of the revenue derived from 
many coppices ; but in numerous dis- 

tnots of Great Britain oak and other coppice-wood 
IS no longer a profitable forest ciop, owing to the 
low pnce to which bark has fallen. 

Ifwdlancom Uses of Bark.— In the ethno- 
graphical oollections of many musenins 'will be 
^und some cniiona applications of bark. In British. 
GniBJiB canoes are made of the bark of Purple 


B.e&lt{Copa^fe3'apublfora)aJld oiLocMst {llymeruEa 
Courhai-it). The baik of various species of Biich 
{Betula) is turned to many useful purposes through- 
out the northern regions of Euiope and America. 
In Russia it is employed for loofing houses, foi 
houseiiold basins, jars, and boxes, for shoes, and 
for canoes ; and in Noith America it has a similar 
range of uses. Coats are made in Bi itish Columbia 
fiom pine bark, and a similar gainient is foimed of 
an elm baik by the Amus of Japan. In both cases 
the bark is w'oven in strips. Paper is made in 
different parts of the woild from bark, but some 
kinds are used guite locally (see Paper); and a 
kind of soap is yielded by species of Saponana and 
Quillaja. At least one aboriginal tiibe in Australia 
forms its shields of bark. Biead of biich bark 
is eaten in North-west Ameiica; and in Norway 
and Lapland, in times of scarcity, of that of elm 
and pine. One of the moat primitive cooking- 
vessels known is made of bark, and is used by 
the Shnmpengs inhabiting the inteiior of the 
Great Nicobar. The fibrous inner bark (bast) 
of vaiiouB trees finds useful applications in many 
lands. The tapa cloth of _ the South Sea Islands is 
beaten out of Broussonetia papyrifera. The upas 
or sack-tree (Anizaris toaneana) of the East Indies 
yields useful bags from its bast, a plug of the stem 
being left to form the bag-bottom. Lace-bark ( q.v.) 
of Jamaica is from Lagetta lintearia. Gardeners’ 
bast is obtained from the lime-tree ; and Cuba 
bast, for tjring up cigai-s, is yielded by the baik of 
Hibiscus elat^cs, 

Bark in Medicine, dbc . — The principal barks 
used in medicine ■will be found noticed in separate 
articles. Amongst them are Angostura Baik (Cus- 
poria); Cuscanlla (Cascarilla Baik, Eleutheria 
Bark); Cascaia (Sagrada Bark, Sacied Bark, 
California Buckthoi-n Bark : see Buckthorn) ; 
Cinchona (Cinchona Bark, Peruvian Baik, Jes'uits’ 
Baik, China Bark, Arica Bark, Calasaya Bark, 
Cro^vn Bark, Condaminea Baik, LoxaBark, Ledger 
Bark, Red Bark, Quill Baik, &c.) ; Cinnamon 
Bark; Wint er’s Bark; Witch Hazel (Hamamelis); 
Bebeerine.-— When bark is mentioned wi'thout any 

? refix, it is usually (^linchona, o'therwiBe called 
'eruvian or Jesuits’ Bark, that is intended. 

The barks used for dyeing, tanning, and other 
pnrposes in the arts, being generally named from 
me *13:668 'which produce 'them, particular references 
here are iinnecessary. 

R^]£~ 1 ) 66 fj 6 S 9 S' name loosely applied 'to a 
number of Coleop'tera which devour the bark of 
■trees. Some of them are members of a family 
teown as Xylophaga, or "wood-eaters (see Borers). 
Many beetles eat wood and such substances, 
but the forms in question are of special im- 



Fig. 1— Galleries made m Pine-bark by parent (hoii* 
zontal) and larvs (verfcioal) of Tomicus typographus. 


portance as forest pests. The adults are not 
content, like so many other beetles, with finding 
underneath the loose bark of trees a safe nur- 
sery for their larvm, but bore passages whence 
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ifclie larvae again bore outwards, so doing great 
damage. Thus the Tjjpographer Beetle {Tontdciis 
t'jmoqraphiis) bores, pairs, and breeds in the bark 
of pine-trees, and the larvae, laid in side recesses, 
eat their way out laterally, leaving their mark in 
the form of the curious galleries described by the 
title ‘ typographus. ’ In 17S3 this beetle is said to 
have ravaged the Harz Forest in Germany to 
the extent of a mini on and a half of mnes, and 
so revived its popular name of ‘the Turk,’ by 
which it is refeired to in some old German 
liturgies. Another Pine-beetle {Sylurgua pini- 
perda ) is also a formidable devastator. The 
maggots develop in recesses from the main 
tunnel, bore their way through the bark, fly to 
other trees, and eat into the tender shoots. It 
is tins last habit which ie obviously most iiriuri- 
ous. The tender bark of the young shoots of the 
Scotch fir, ^ruee, larch, &c. is the favourite 
food of the Pme- weevil [Hylobius ahietis), while 
the maggots form winding galleries in the soft 
wood under tlie bark. The Ash-bark Beetle 
'{Hylesimis fraanni) is a frequent pest in planta- 
tions where t hinnin g and removal of sickly 
branches is insufficient attended to. Another 
common form is the Elm-bark Beetle (Scolytics 
desU^uctor). The female makes a burrow atont 
3-6 inches long, and lays a hundred or more eggs. 



Fig 2. 

a, GflUenes nude by Slni-bark Beetle [Scolytua destructor) ; 
i, the Ineeot, magnified ; c, natuxal size. 


The restless grubs bore outwards as usud at right 
angles to the parent gallery. As a curative device, 
the outer bark of elms is sometimes removed, with 
the result of causing a vigorous flow of sap, which 
in some way or other kills the maggots. See Beetle, 
Weevil. 

Barker, Edmund Henry ( 1788-1839 ), classi- 
ical Bcliolar, was born at Holly m, Yorkshire, and 
studied at Cambridge. He piepared editions of 
several Latin classics, a translation of Buttmann’s 
Greek Grammar, and numerous contributions to 
periodicals, particularly to the Classical Journal ; 
and during a five yearn’ residence with Dr Parr, he 
was led to undertake a revision of Stephens’s 
Thesaurus Linguce Gh’cecce (12 vols. folio, 1826). 
This gigantic work was violently assailed in the 
Quarterly Beview by Blomfield, ^amst whom 
Barker ivrote his Aristarchus Anti-JBlomJieldianus 
<1818). Barker’s Parriana (2 vols. 1828-29), and 
his posthumous Reminiscences of Professor Parson 
<2 vols. 1852), give much information about those 
two famous scholais, but are ill-digested aud not 
entirely reliable. He lost all in a lawsuit, waa 
•obliged to sell his fine library, and was thrown into 
a debtors’ piison. He died, in extreme poverty. 

Barker, Haeley Granville, di-amatist, actor, 
and manager, was bom in London in 1877. By 
anoh plays as The Voysey InheHtance (1905), Waste 
<1907), and The Madras House (1910), and by his 
'Support of the Repertory movement, he has taken 
active part in the 20th century dmmatic revival. 


A keen Fabian, he deals powerfully with social 
pioblems. With hia wife (Helen Huntington 
Gates) he has translated many Spanish plays by 
Martinez-SieiTa and the Quinteros. 

Barker’s Alill (Fr. Roue d riaction, Ger, 
Segner's \Vasserrad\ a water-wheel invented liy 



Fig.l. 


:i Dr Baiker. It is represented in its simplest or 
typical form in fig. 1. A is a wide metm pipe, 
resting at its lowei end, by the steel spindle T, on 
a metal block B, and kept in a vertical position by 
the spindle S, at its upper end, wliich passes thiougb 
the fmme of the macnine. Near its lower end, two 
smaller pipes or arms C, C, aie inserted, which 
project hoiizontally from it, and these have each, 
at the outer extremity, a hole cut horizontally 
in them, opening towards opposite sides. The 
water is supplied by the pipe P. The reaction 
caused by the water gushing mom the arms, forces 
them backwards, and gives to the whole machine 
a rotary motion. Suppose that tlie arms were 
closed all round, the pressure of the water against 
the sides would he proportional to the height of 
the water in the pipe A, and the pressure against 
any particular area of the side would produce 
no motion of the ami, because an equal pressure 
is exerted in a contrary direction upon a corre- 
sponding area opposite to it. Now, if one of 
these surfaces he cut out, the pressure against the 
other, being nncounteracted, forces the arm_ in the 
opposite direction to that of the side in which the 
hole is made. This being done to both arms on 
opposite sides, two equal pressures are produced, 
"which conspire in generating the same motion of 
rotation. As soon os motion ensura, centrifugal 
force comes into play, which, thro"wing the water 
out towards the ends of the arms, increases the 
rapidity of its discharge, 
and "tnerefore increases 
the reaction. 

The power is manifestly 
increased by heightening 
the water-col"amn, or by 
lengthening the arms — 
the former increasing the 
pressure of the water, and Fig. 2. 

the latter increasing the 

leverage. In the inill sho"wn in the figure, the 
column in A cannot be advantageously heigl^nw, 
for the higher it rises, the greater must be the 
weight which the conietd spindle, T, has to sristam, 
and the greater, consequently, becomes the friction. 
Hence, m fbe reaction-whe^ now in use, the 
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original Barker’s Mill Tihj* "been so modified as to 
allo^ of the water being conducted from the 
reservoir below the arms insteEid of above. The 
power of these machines may be also increased 
by nsiag curved ( fig. 2 ) instead of straight arms. 
See Water-poweh, Steam-turbiite. 

Barkingf a suburban district and market-town 
of Essex, sinoe 1931 a municipal borough, on the 
left bank of the Boding, 7 miles NE. of London. 
It h,i5i a fine old church, but scarce any remams of 
its ancient abbey (founded 670), once one of the 
richest and most important Benedictine abbeys in 
the kingdom. Market-gaidening, the manufacture 
of rubber and jute, and fishing give employment. 
Barking has a bishop -suffragan under Chelmsford. 
Pop. (1931) 61,277. Eor the sewage- works, see 
Sewerage. 

a to^vn (pop. 3000 ; 1400 white) 
in the !NE. of Cape Piovmce, 57 miles E.SE of 
Aliwal North; and Bairkly West (pop 2000; 
600 white), on the Yaal, the oldest town in Griqua- 
land West, once a diamond -digging centre, are both 
named from Sir Henry Baikly (1816-98), in 1870- 
77 governor of the Cape. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, one of the most 
widely-spr^ religions romances of the middle 
ages, relating the conversion of the TudiaTi pnnce 
Josaphat hy the hermit Barlaam, his snbsequent 
resistance of all forma of temptation, and his 
becoming a hermit. The story, however, has been 
discovered to he nothing more or less than a 
Christianised version of the legendary history of 
Buddha, agreeing with it in all essentials and 
majiy detaiJa. The very name Joasaph is merely 
the Buddha under ano^er name, the word Joasaj^ 
or Josaph^ being simply a corruption of the 
word Bodimt. Bhys Davids notes that Joasaph 
is in Arabic written also Ytldasatf; and this, 
through a confusion between the Arabic letters Y 
and B, is for Bodisatva, a title of the future Buddha 
which is constantly repeated in the Buddhist Birth 
Stories. _ The Buddhist origin of the romance was 
first pointed out by Labonlaye in 1859, but 
was fimt proved by Dr Felix Liebrecht in 1860. 
In fact, the story appeared probably veiy soon 
after the death of the Buddha (though the 
apologues or moial fables with which it is inter- 
spersed are considerably older), but it has been 
suggfflted that the Lalita-Vistara (q.v.), itself 
based on earher lives, was the gioundwork foi 
the romance. It spread into other countries, and 
by the 8th centniy there existed adaptations (not 
direct translations ) in Persian and in Arabic, and 
probably also in Syriac, The Greek text, which 
IiM been the b^is of subsequent European ti ansla- 
tdons, is a Christianised version (perhaps based on 
earUer Greek versions) and general adaptation, 
dating from the 7th or 8th century. Zotenberg, 
Krumhaoher, Jacobs, Euhn are in favour of the 
earlier date, hut Boissonade (in Anecdota, 1832), 
Migne(m Patrologia, 1864), Max MuUer, Gaston 
Paris, Ehys Davids, Woodward, and Mattingly, 
attribute the authorship to John of Damascus, 
who floniished in the 8th century (see Joai^nes 
Damascenus). ,The romance qmckly became 
popular when translated into Latin in the late 
9tn centniy (though there is no extant Latin 
MS. earlier than the 12th century). It exists in 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, German, English, 
Swedish, and Dutch versions, and was traumated 
as early as^ 1204 into Icelandic. In the official 
Mar^rdlogiuin drawn up by Cardinal Baionius for 
fp the Western Church, and authorised by Pope 
SrxtuB V. (1686-90), appear under the date of 
Hie 27th of November, ‘the holy saints Barlaam 
and Josaphat of India, on the borders of Perara, 
whose wcmderfal acts St John of Damascus has 


described.’ It is impossible to discover at what 
recise date their canonisation was first decre^, 
ut they appear in the Catalogus Sanctorum of 
Petrus de Natalibns, who was Bishop of Equiliuni 
in the 14th century, and it was from this source 
that Cardinal Baronius adopted tlieii names into> 
his authorised Martyrology. The name of ‘ the 
holy Joseph, son of Abenei, king of India,’ appeam 
in the con'esponding manual of worship in use m 
the Greek Church under date of August 26 Max 
Muller lemaiks that ‘few saints have a better 
claim to the title than Buddha ; and no one either in 
the Greek oi in the Homan Church need be ashamed 
of having paid to Buddha’s iiienioiy the honour 
that was intended foi St Josaphat, the piince, the 
hermit, and the saint.' See ‘Die Quellen des- 
Barloain und Josaphat,’ in Felix Liebrecht’s Zur 
VolJcskunde (1879); Max Muller, in vol. iii. of 
Chij)s from a Getman Worlcshtm (1880) ; Buddhist 
Btith Stories, by Rliys Davids (1880); Barlaam 
et Joasaph, by Zotenberg (1866); Hal4vy in the 
: Revue de VSxstoii e des Religions ( 1877 ) ; Barlaam 
und Josaph, by Knhn (1893); Barlaam and 
Josaphat, by Joseph Jacobs (1896); the tiansla- 
tion by Woodward and Mattingly (1914); Sir 
Wallis Budge’s intioduction and translation of 
the Ethiopic version (1923); and for the identity 
of part of the text with the long lost Apology of 
Aristides, see the edition of th.& Apology by Beudel 
Hairis and Robinson (1891). 

Bdrlndii. See Berlab. 

Bar>lc-Dnc, capital of the French department 
of Meuse, situated on the river Ornain and the 
Mame-Rhine canal, about 130 miles E. of Paris. 
It manufactures cotton and colicoeB, and cairies 
on a trade in timber from the Vosges, and in iron, 
wool, and wine. The church dates from tlie 15tli 
centniy. The Chevalier de St Georges, or Old Pre 
tender, lived here for three years. Oudinot, Exel- 
mans, and Rawond Poincai^ were natives. The 
ruined castle, long the stronghold of the Dukes of 
Bar, still overlooks the entrance into Lonaine. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Barletta* a seaport of Italy, on the Adriatic, 
34 miles NW. of Bari. It cariies on a laige trade 
with Greece and the Adriatic ports. The town 
has a fine cathedre.!, an old colossal bronze statue 
(supposed to be the Emperor Valentiniaii I. ), and 
ancient castle. Pop. 50,000, 

B arley ( Eordeum ), a cereal or grass crop. 
In ordinary _ cultivation it is annual, but some 
hardy varteties are sown in autumn, and except in. 
severe winters, survive and ripen the second year, 
or if frequently cut green and not allowed to 
mature seed, may continue to grow for several 
years. The cultivation of it extends from Italy 
northwards in Europe. It is better adapted than 
any other grain to the most northern regions of 
the graw-growing belt. Some of its varieties 
ore cultivated with advonta^ where the climate- 
is too cold, or the summer too short, for any 
other cereal crop. It extends over a wider cli- 
matio range thou any of the other grams. Barley- 
meal is used for bread in the north of Europe, hut 
in other parts it is used as a horse-com, or 
converted into malt for the making of beer, or 
deprived of its outer husky covering, and so used 
as an article of human food called pot-barley^ 
or when well rounded and polished in the miU, 
pearl-barley • this is sometimes gronnd into a fine 
quality of barley-meal 

By botanists cultivated barley in England is 
divided into t^ee species. jET. wX^are (Scotch Bere 
or Bigg) is distinguished by having the grains in 
four rows ; S. hexastichum in six ro-ws j n.Tid JJ, 
disHchum in twa rows. The spikelets are in 
threes, of which only the middle one is fertile 
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in H. distichum. H. vulgar^ is only apparently 
four-rowed, and differs from E. hexastichum merely 
in having a lax instead of a dense ear. A kind 
with naked seeds, called B%b&nan Bat ley {R. coeleste 



Barleys 

o, a spike In fruit! 5. a clnater of three spikelete in flower, 

with awBS removed; c, a flower with pales; &, a grain 

(outer Bide). 

of some writers), is cultivated^ in some parts of 
Europe, hut it is liable to loss in harvest through i 
the gram, which is slightly attached to the straw, 
shaking off ; its straw is regarded os richer food for 
cattle tlian that of most other kinds. The Reyal 
or Himalaya Barley, another variety with naked 
seeds, has been recommended as paiticularlyi 
adapted for cold mountainous regions, yielding 
good crops in the Himalaya at an elevation <S 
14,000 feet above the sea. — Of the two-rowed 
barley there are many varieties, of which the 
old Common or Early Er^lislh, Goldtko}'pe, 
Archer, Stajidiuell, and the Chevalier are among 
the most esteemed, the last being in paiticular 
demand for brewing. The Sprat or Battle- 
dore Barley {H. zeocriton) is also two-rowed, 
but is distinguished by the grains standing out 
from the spike, their awns spreading very widdy. 
It is sometimes called Oertnan Rtce, as it swells by 
boiling in the way that rice does, and for some 
purposes forms a good substitute for it. It is 
scarcely cultivated in Britain, hut is in much 
esteem in Germany, and succeeds weU in the Alps 
at an elevation of 3360 feet. 

H. pratmse and H. murinum are barley grasses 
seen in natural British pastures, but are of no 
practical value. 

Barley is most productive where the climate is 
moderately dry and warm. No country seems to 
possess a soil and climate better snited to its 
growth than many parts of Britain. In former 
times, this grain was largely employed in the 
B^titiBh Island as human mod; and is stiU used 
in some ports of Ireland, and in tie Kigbl auds 
of Scotland. Fine malting barley always com- 
mands a ready demand in the London market, as 
well as a high price. 

Barley occupies a prominent place in the rotation 
of the lighter class of arable lands, such as in 
Suffolk and Norfolk. Fine malting qualities ore 
grown on the turnip-soils of these counties, as well 
as throughout the south-eastern counties, where 
the four-course rotation is adopted. In this 
rotation, the barley follows the turnip-crop. The 


ground is worked into a fine tilling condition on 
the surface, and the seed is either broadcast or 
diilled in February or March, depending on the 
weather and the condition of the soil, at the rate- 
of two, three, or four bushels to the acre. On 
strong land or on very rich soils, the barley- crop is 
sown, after a grain crop, say wheat, as it is found 
to give a better quality, though not such a 
heavy crop. In the soutn of England, barley is 
allowed to stand till the grain is fully ripe, when 
it is cut with the scythe or reaping-machine, or 
most commonly with the binder In some parts, 
wheie the straw is very short and the hulk small, 
it is not hound up mto sheaves, hut remains in the 
sw'ath for a few days, when it is afterwards carted, 
and stored in bams or oblong stacks The produce 
is more mfluenced by the seasons than that of 
wheat, as it is liable to suffer from droughts in the 
early part of the year, and when sown late in very 
day seasons, it sometimes remains for weeks and 
months without germinating, and never comes to a 
crop. This is ^ the more Btriking when it is- 
remembered that if sown under favourable con- 
ditions, barley germinates more quickly than any 
other grain crop. The average British crop is 33ir 
bushels per acie, but on well-faimed land from 50 to 
60 bushels aie gob per acre. In the peaty soils of 
the fens of Lincolnshire, barley is not raised, as it 
is too liable to lodge with the rain; neither is 
it a favourite crop m the moist climate of the 
west of England. 

Barley 1^ long been grown in Scotland. The 
I level parts of the Lothians and other counties in 
the of Scotland, unth Moray, Inverness, and 
Robb in the north, axe the districts in which the 
finest crops ore raised. In these districts haaley is 
commonly sown after a portion only of the turnip- 
bi-eak. Morayshire haaley has long been famous 
for ite fine sample, and is m great demand with 
English brewers. On the other hand, in the less 
genial climate of the western counties, and also of 
the upper ports of Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, and 
Perthshire, less barley is sowti, and oats frequently 
succeed the green-cropa In these ports the variety 
known as here, or higg, is preferred to any other, 
as it is not so liable t^odge, and it withstands W'et 
weather better, and comes earlier to maturity. 
Bere is the variety which is cultivated bv many of 
the small cotters in the Highlands and islands. 
Instead of a rotation in whimi green-crops ^d a 
place, a succession of corn-crops is taken, and an 
occasional rest is given to the soil. The crop, when 
ripe, is cut by sickle, scythe, or reaping-machine; 
hound up at once, and put into stool^, to defend it 
from the weather till ready to cart, and to be built 
up in neat round stacks. The grain is invaxiably 
thrashed out by macbiuery. 

On good turnip-Boils the land is enriched by the 
droppmgs of the sheep, frequently fed on cake and 
com along with the roots, and manure is not often 
directly applied to the barley-crop. When the tur- 
nip-crop is drawn from the land, unless the soil is 
very ri^, the barley should have a dressing of some 
phospharic manure, say 3 cwt or 4 ewt. per acre 
of supeipliosphate or hone-flour and 1 cwt. am- 
monium sulphate, at the time of sowing, or, alter- 
natively to the latter, 1 cwt. of nitrate or soda after 
the plant is well up. 

Barley'lbreakj £U1 old English country gome, 

" originally played by three couples, resembling 
Pmcner’fi Bars. One couple, left in a middle den 
ctJled 'hell,’ had to catch the others, who could 
break at separate when about to be overtaken. 
They then changed partners, hut when caught, had 
to take their turn in catching the others. The 
game is alluded to Iw Sir Philip Sidney, Suckling, 
and Herrick. The first half of the name may he 
from the grain, barley, because often played in a 
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'Oom-field or bavley-field, or it uiay be barley or 
parley parlez), a tiuce during a game. 

Barl6yC01*ll9 John, a personification of the 
■spirit of barley or maU-iiquor, used m humorous 
verse as early as 1620 (see the N.E.D ). Buins’s 
ballad is more popular than the verse deserves. 
Under his other name of Allan-a-Mant the same 
deity was ‘honorit’ in the Banuatyne MS. and 
elsewhere. 

BaJ*]ow. Jane, bom at Clontarf, became in 
1892, by her£offla7id St7ld^es and Irish Idylls, known 
:as a sympathetic interpreter in prose and verse of 
Irish sceueiy and Irish chaiacter. Other woika are 
A Creel of Irish Star ies,Ghost Bereft,Insh Neighbours, 
and The MocJiers (1908). She died 17th April 1917. 

^ BarloW) Joel, an American poet and poll* 
tician, bom in 1754 at Heddin^ in Connecticut. 
He studied at Dartmouth and Yale Colleges, 
and was intended for the profession of the law, 
but served as a military chaplain durine the War 
■of Independence. In 1787 he pnbhshea a poem 
<uilled The Vision of Goluvibus, which abounds 
an beautifnl passages, but is overburdened with 
political and philosophical disquisitions, and dis- 
figured by sinffnlarities of espression. Barlow 
came to ESnglona in 1788 as agent for a land com- 
pany, but finding that he was merely a tool of 
swindlers, he threw np his post, went to Paris, 
where he simolised himself by zealous republic- 
anism ;^puDlished in 1792 in London a poem en- 
titled The Conspirae,y of Kings ; and endeavoured 
also to work upon the public mind in Eng- 
land by political pamphlets. In autumn 1792 he 
was deputed by the London reformers, with whom 
he \vaa associated, to proceed to Paris, where he 
received the lighis of French citizenship. He 
was one of the commission sent hy France for the 
orga^ation of Savw. He spent some years 
■on the continent of Europe in pohtical, literary, 
and mercantile pnisuits, in which he made a for- 
tune, and served for a short time as American consul 
at Algiers. He returned to America in 1805, and 
was anointed ambassador to France in 1811. He 
^ed, 22d December 1812, near Cracow, when on 
^ way to a conference with the Emperor 
Na^leen at Vilna. In his later years he was 

g atherii^ materiala for a history of the United 
( 1807 ), at which he laboured 
tor h^ a life-time, and the germ of which was con- 
tained in his Vision of ColuTubus, is an historical 
review of events from the time of Columbus to the 
Freiich RevolntiorL Other works are his intem- 
peraite Admce to the Fnmleged Orders (1791-96), 
and the would-be humorous poem, Nasty Fitddma 
^ popularily. See Todd’s In% 
and Letters of J oel Barfov) ( 1886 ). '' 

Barm. See Fermentation, Bread, Beer. 
Bar'mecldes, or B armekides, a Persian family 
degraded ^m Barmak, a physician and priest of 
iiaikh, m the province of Ehorasan, the cradle of 
the greatness of the Abbaaide klialifs, under whom 
tlie Barmecides rose to the highest offices in the 
-State. Khdlid bin Bermek became prime-minister 
■of Abnl Abbas Al-Satfah, the first Abbaaide khalif ■ 

ftnri niB ITlflTiaTinA 1. J.1- - _ ■ m M 


Mauritania to Tatary, and were widely celebrated 
for a splendid mamanimity and generosity that 
completely eclipsed tlie klialif. Their doivnfaU 

2. 1- I J J 


md hiB influence end^g through the reigns of Ai- 
^n^ and Al-Mahdi, the latter mtrustedJrim with 
edncataon of his son, the celebrated Haronn Al- 
The v^ous and able YdhyA, the son of 
JthOhd, was made vizier by Haronn upon his acces- 
aion to the khriifate in 786, and both by his militarv 
and cml administration contributed largely 

^-F^, Ja ^w, Mohammed, and Musa, the hoS 
to a pitch of power anA splendour still more 
^erouB for a suWt in the^ East th^inTS 
West. ^-Fazl and Ja’afar especiaUy were virtMl 
njlwa ctf the great empire, which stretched from 


was sadden, terrible, and infamous, and stains the 
great monarch’s name with a blot that will never 
be washed away. _ After a convivial evening spent 
in different pavilions, at dead of night the khalif 
sent for Ja’afaris head, and ordered Ydhy4 and 
Al-Fazl to be flung into pi ison at Baghdad. Accord- 
ing to the historian Al-Tahari, tlie whole Barme- 
eide family, men, women, and children, numbering 
over a_ thousand, weie slaughtei'ed with scarce an 
exception. The motives for this atrocious massacre 
have never been adequately explained. The 
popular idea is that given in the Arabian Nights. 
The khalif took such delight in Ja’afar’s conveiBa- 
tion that he desired his companionship even in 
the harem, and therefore married him projhrmd 
to his eldest sistei , the beautiful Abbisah. Ja’afar 
bound liimself by a solemn oath to he his wife’s 
husband in name only, but failed to keep the com- 
pact, and the consequences of his folly brought 
upon his head the merciless wrath of the offended 
khalif. Some have hinted besides at a taint of 
heresy, or at least toleiance of heietics, that may 
have angered the soul of Haroun ‘ the ortho- 
dox.’ The only conclusion we can come to is that 
of Al-Mas’udi : ‘ As i egards the ultimate cause ’ ( of 
the cai^trophe ), _ ‘ it is unknown, and Allah is 
Omniscient.’ Sa’id ibn Salim, the grammarian, 
wrote : ‘ Of a truth, the Bonnecides did nothing 
to deserve Al-Baschid’s severity, but the day (of 
their power and prosperity) had been long, and 
whateo endureth long waxeth longsome.’ The 
khalif sincerely repented his enormous crime. 
From that day he never enjoyed refreshing sleep— 
he would have given his crown to bring Ja’afar 
hack to life. Noi did the kingdom thrive after the 
extermination of this wise and enlightened family. 
Though the khalif had forbidden mention of thmr 
name on pain of death, he could not save his ears 
from hearing their praises, the constant recurrence 
of which must ever Jiave added a fresh sting to his 
penitence. The story, ‘full of the waters of the 
eye, as Firdousi says, took a strong liold upon the 
Moslem imagination, and has been told and retold 
a thousand times. See sec. iii. of the ‘ Terminal 
^say,’ in vol. x. (1886) of Sir Ricliard F. Burton’s 
Thousand Nights and a Night, 

Barmecide’s^ Feast, an imaginary banquet, 
from the story in the Arabian Nights ox one of the 
BMunecide family who pub a series of empty dishes 
before a starving beggar, giving them magnificent 
names one after another as he did so. The beggar 
entered into the humour of his host, making as if 
he were eating heartily, and at last even gettog so 
much flustered with his imaginaiy wine as to give 
him a good box on the ear, whereupon the prince, 
delighted with the poor fellow’s patient humour, 
set a real dinner before him at once. 

united with Elberfeld (as 
itT inRIieinland, extend- 
ing in the beautiful valley of the ■Wnuner for abnnt 
four miles fr^ Elberfeld almost to Langenfeld. It 
yi^laseB an Ahree cliiS 



to on the Continent. Its fabrics go to all parts 
riik .It produces linen, wooUen. cotton. 

t half-^k ribbons, doth of various kinds 
stolaces, and thread. It has also conlidei: 

metal wares, 

hMki^R 5'^*^ pianofortes. There aS 

T^kS nimerons bleach-fields an<i 

nrkey-red dye-works. Barmen is a ereat mia 
simarjr centre, and poaseesee the miS-hSS 
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and seminary of foieign missions belonging to tlie 
Rlienisli Missionaiy Society. It has giown very 
rapidly: pop. in 1871, 74,947 ; in 1890, 116,144; in 
1910, 169,214; in 1919, 156,326; in 1926, 187,239. 

Barmoiltllf a picturesque and popular water- 
ing-place in the county of Merioneth, Wales, at 
the mouth of the Maw, 7 miles W. of Dolgelly, 
and about 200 miles NW of London. Gold occurs 
near by Opposite, across the river, is Cader 
Idris, 2914 feet high. Pop. of urban district 
(1931) 2491. 

Baru (O E. here-ern, ‘ barley- place ’). See Farm. 

Bar'nabaSt St (properly Joses), mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostle as a fellow-labonrer of 
Paul, and even honoured with the title of apostle. 
He 18 also supposed to have founded the first 
Christian community at Antioch. According to 
tmdition, he became the first Bishop of Milan, hut 
Ambrose makes no mention of him among the 
bishops who had preceded him in that see. He is 
variously reported to have died a natural death, 
or to have suffered martyrdom in Rome, Alex- 
andria, or Cyprus, in 61 A.D. His festival is cele- 
brated in the Roman Catholic Church ou June 11. 

The Epistle ascribed to him bears the strongest 
internal evidence of being an Alexandrian for- 
gery of the 2d century. This Epistle contains 
twenty-one chapters, the first four and a half 
in a Latin version, the rest in the original Greek. 
Its aim ia obviously to strengthen the faith of 
believers in a puiely apiritual Christianity. It 
commences by declaring that le^l sacrifices are 
abolished, ana then proceeds to snow, though not 
in a very coherent or logical manner, how vononaly 
Christ was foretold in the Old Testament. In the 
tenth chapter, it spiritually allegorises the com- 
mands of Moses concerning clean and unclean 
beasts ; m the fifteenth, it_ explains the ‘ true mean- 
ing ’ of the Sabbath ; and in the sixteenth, what the 
Temple really prefi^red. This concludes what 
may oe termed the doctrinal portion of the Epistle; 
the remainder, which is of a practical character, 
describes the two ways of life — the way of Light 
and the way of Darkness, and closes witli an 
exhortation that those who read it may so live that 
th^ may be blessed to all eternity. It was ascribed 
to Barnabas by Clemens Alexaudrinus and Oiigen, 
and it is found in the Codex Sinaiticiis. Harnack 
dates it 131 A.D. See Apostolic Fathers, 
Apostles (Tbaohihq of the Twelve).— The 
apociyphal Acts of Baimdbas describe his mis- 
fiionaiy toura and his death. The Gnostic Gospel 
of Barnabas is lost ; another, written by an Italian 
convert to Mohammedanism, was published by the j 
Clarendon Press in 1907. 

BarnablteS} a congr^ation of regular canons 
of St Paul, founded at ]\waa in 1530, and sanc- 
tioned by Pope Clement VII. two years later. They 
were so called because the church of St Bomahas in 
that city was granted them to preach in. Their 
special duties were — ^to attend the sick, to preach, to 
instruct the young, and to take the charge of souls. 
They soon established themselves in Italy, France, 
Austria, and Spain, and enjoyed the privilege of 
teaching theology in the schools of Milan and Pavia. 
Many eminent men have been sent forth by them. 
Besides the three nsuaJ. monastic vows, they took 
a fourth — ^not to sue for church preferments. In 
France and Austria they were employed in the 
conversion of Protestants. They weie expelled 
from France in 1880 ; and elsewhere the number of 
honses has dwindled away. Their founder, Antonio 
Zaccaria, was canonised in 1807. 

Bftrnacle, a common cmstaicean, technically 
known as Lepas, and belongmg to the group of 
stalked Cirripedia (q.v.). Like the closmy allied 
sessile ocom-shell, a oamacle may he said to he a 


eruataceon fixed by its head, and kicking the food 
into its month by its legs. So much are they dis- 
guised, however, in their fixed state, that th^^ were 
formerly referred to the class of molluscs. Careful 
examination of the adrQt or inspection of the yoong 


fig. 1. — Oomparison of normal Crustacean type with the 
degenerate condition of Cinipedes ( after iDarwin ) . 

The shaded portions correspond. Hote Hie arrested devdo;^ 
ment of the abdomen, ana the marked d^eneratlon, thonm 
not decrease, of the anterior head r^on, which forms ua 
barnacle stalk ; m, month. 

form at once demonstrates the really crustacean 
character of the fluima.l- Though the barnacle is 
very markedly distingnished from the acom-shell in 
the development of a fleshy and contractile stalk, 
the gener^ structure is very much the same (see 
Acorn -shell). There is the same complex 
volved shell, the same six pairs of waving thoracic 



2, — A, Lepas hilil ; B, Soalpellnm rostratum 
(after Darwin) 

legs, the same cement-gland aiding by its secretion 
to effect attacbment, the same hint of degenerate 
antenn® on the fixing surface, and so on. I^e 
most of the Cirripedia, barnacles are hernmphrodite, 
while some nearly related forms exhibit minute, 
almost exclusively reproductive, ‘ complemental ’ 
males in close association with the normal her- 
Tn aph rodites, or with females. 

"Wliat has been already noted in regard to the 
life-history of acom-shellSj applies equally to 
barnacles. Little NaupUus larv® escape from the 
egg-cases, and after moulting several times, pass 
into a second stage, like such water -fleas as 
Daph 7 iia or C^ipris. The first pan- of appendages 
become suctorial, and after a period of free-swim- 
ming the pupa settles down on some floating 
object, mooring itself at first by means of its 
antennary suckers, but rapidly becoming glued by 
the secretion of the cement-ducts. A^r fising, im- 
portant changes in structure and position speedily 
occur, the valved shdl is developed, and the perfect 
adult form gradually assumed, The food coneasts 
of small am malB swept to the mouth by the curled 
waving legs. Growth is somewhat rapid, hnt the 
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skill- costmg of the adult is, except in one genus, 
much resincted. Neither the valves nor the 
uniting membrane, nor that forming the stalk, are 
moulted, hut the surface gradually d lain te mutes 
and is removed, perhaps sometimes in flakes. 



Fig. 3 — ^Attached Papa Kg. 4— Structure of Lepas, 
of Lepaa australis after removing right shell and 

( after Darvnn ] : integument ( after Darwm ). 

The ceuant-duct, b, la seen a, cement-gland and duct ; b, liver; 
running to anteniue, a. c, testes ; d, vos deferens ; e, 
ovary: /, oiddnct; ff, thoracic 
legs; n, ‘coiina;' i, tergum; k, 
‘scutum,’ I, cirrus or penis; m, 
muscle. 

whilst new and larger layere are formed beneath. 
The commonest species, JLepas anatifera^ is some- 
times 16 inches in lengtii, hnt most of this goes to 
the stalk. 

The stalked Cirripedia have a world-wide dis- 
tribution, especially, however, m the warmer seas. 
Nearly half of the Lepadidaa are attached to float- 
inff objects, and are therefore peculiarly cosmo- 
politan. Some species ore able to bore {Litho- 
trya), and more than one form has been found on 
sliark, turtle, or whale. The stalked cinipedes are 
much more ancient than the sessile Balanioie, their 
golden age dating back to the Cretaceons period 
The history of knowledge in regard to the hainacle 
is a striking iUnstratioa of progress. While the 
early naturalistB, sncli as Glerard (1697), abandoned 
themselves to the citation of popular myths, 
according to which the barnacle was the young 
form of a goose (see Barnaole Goose), the 
animal became at a later date the object of serious 
but not exhaustive study, and was referred to the 
MoUnsca, or regarded as intermediate between 
them and Ciustacea; while within coiiipavatively 
recent times the discovery of the life-bistoiy has 
niade the position of these interesting forms entirely 
inte^mble, and the monograph of Darwin has 
fnmisned an approximately complete diagnosis of 
all the forms known in 1857. Sul^eq^uent research 
has _ouly been an amplification and corroboration 
of his classic work. Apart from their occurrence 
on ships, floating timber, &c., the stalked oirri- 
pedes have little practical interest, except that a 
few forms {PoUic^M) are, like some of tiie acom- 
sheUfl, big and dainty enon^ to be eaten. See 
Aookn-SHBLLS, CiEEiPEDTA; Darwin’s Bay Society 
Monographs ; and for the barnacle goose myth Max 
Muller’s of Language (2i\ series ), and Heion- 

Allen s Bamades in Nature and Myth ( 1928 ). 

B^nac^ (or Beeniclb) Goose {Anser 
oemwla or Bemicla leucopsis), the bird which the 
uatoral history of former days gravely represented 
as denviug its origin from a crustacean— the Bar- 
nacle ^q.v.). In the period of mythical zoology 
the OTigmatioal structure of the barnacle {Lepas 
anattfera )* known in Germany as the * duck-mnasel ’ 


(Bnten-'inuschel), somehow led it to be regarded as 
the young stage of the bamade goose. The bird 
is in size sm^er than the common wild goose^ 



Bamade Goose. 


being a httle more than 2 feet long, and about 
5 lb. in weight. The bill is somewhat longer than 
the head, the wings long and pomted, the tail 
short and rounded, the black and white plumage 
very prettily marked. It is a common winter 
visitant of the western coasts of Britain and of 
Ireland, and retires in spring to its home in more 
northern lemons, where it oreeds, vast numbera 
passing nortnward along the coast of Norway to 
the Arctic Ocean. It is highly esteemed for the 
table. See a book by Heron- Allen ( 192S ). 

The Brent Goose, or Brent Bamade (Anser or 
Bermcla brenta of some naturalists ), has frequently 
received the name of bamade goose, and no little 
confusion has thus arisen. It is a smaller bird 
with much darker plumage, remarkable for length 
of wing and powerful mght, and for its distant 
migrations. It is at home in high northern lati- 
tudes, but occurs os a common winter bfrd-of- 
passa^e in the United States and Canada, as alsO’ 
m Bntain and on the continent of Europe. It is 
excellent for the table. 

Very nearly allied to these species is the Red- 
breasted Goose, or Red-breasted Bamade {A^iser 
rufcollis), a heantiful bird, of which the neck and 
upper part of the breast are of a rich chestnut red. 
In size, it resembles the brent goose. It is a very 
rare visitant of Britain and of the continent of 
Europe, and is abundant only in the extreme north 
of Amo. — ^Another species called Hutchins’ Goose or 
Bamade {A. hvtchinsii), of dark plmnage, and 
with a triangular patch of white on each side of 
the head and neck, is abundant in Hudson Bay 
and the extreme north of America. The limits of 
the genera Anser and Bermcla are rather dnhious. 
See Goose. 

Barnard, Lady Anne, author of ‘ Anld Robin 
Gray,’ was born in 1750, eldest daughter of James 
Ifindsay, fifth Earl of BalcaiTes. In 1793 she 
marriM Andrew Barnard, a son of the Bishop of 
Limerick, appointed in 1796 colonial secretary to 
Lord Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope. There 
Lady Anne lived from 1797 to 1802, when she 
returned to London, her residence ^ her death 
on 6th May 1825. Her husband came home in 1803, 
rebiiined to the Cape in 1806, and died next year. 
Her matchless lyric, named after the old BnlcaiTes 
herd, was written as early as 1772 to sing to an 
ancient melody; but she finst acknowledged its 
authorship in 1823 to Sir Walter Scott. A number 
of her letters from South Africa were published 
in 1901 as South Africom a Cmtury Ago. See Lord 
Ci-awfoid’s ZiiMJ of the Lindsays (1W9), Dorothea 
Eairbridge, Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape (1924). 
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Barnard, Henry, an American educationist, 
■born in 1811 at Hartford in Connecticut, studied at 
Yale College, tiavelled in Europe, and became in 
succession school coninnssiouei of Rhode Island, 
of the Noi-mal School in Haitfoid, president of St 
John’s College at Annapolis m Maiylaud, and, in 
1867, cominisaioner of education at '\yaaliington. 
In his Amet'tcan Journal of Education, he did 
much to promote the best interests of his countiy 
by guiding the public mind on edncational ques- 
tions. Hm works on his cliosen subject are 
numeious and impoitant; among them aie Pesta- 
Iqzz% and Pestalozzism (1861), and Education, 
(1879). He died 5th July 1900. 

Barnard. Castle, an urban district in the 
county of Duihara, on the left bank of the Tees, 
16 mil es W. of Darlington by raiL On a roc^ 
height over the river are the mins of a castle built 
in 1112-32 by Barnard Baliol (q.v.), ancestor of 
John Baliol, king of Scotland, who was bom m the 
castle, and founded an almshouse in the toivn. 
Barnard Castle is the scene of part of Scott’s 
Eokeby. Near it is an art musenm, French 
Renaissance in style, presented to the town in 
1874 by the Countess Montalbo, in which are 
many of the art tieasuies formerly in Streatlim 
■Castle. Pop. (1031) 3883. 

Barnard p, Thomas Johit, founder of the 
homes foi waifs, was born in Ireland in 1845, and 
qualified as a doctor in the hospitals of London, 
Edinbuigh, and Paris. In 1866 he was moved to 
pity homeless boys in London, and presently began 
to rescue childien who hod found theii only shelter 
at night under aichwaya, or in couits and alleys. 
These weie introduced to bis homes, where they 
received an industrial^ tiaining, were saved fiom 
a possible career of ciime, and enabled to achieve 
an honourable position in life. At his death (19th 
September 1905) 60,000 boys and gills had passed 
through the homes. Di Bamardo had under hie 
direction ovei 60 separate institutions in the United 
Kingdom and coloniea Under his successor, 
^yll^la 1 n Baker (1849-1020), 3(h000 more children 
were admitted. See Life by J. W. Bready ( 1030). 

Barnaul, a town of Western Siberia, on the 
■Obi, 230 miles SSW. of Tomsk, is the centre of 
Tnimng industries, with large smeltiug-furnaces, 
and a school of mines ; pop. 84,000. 

Barnare, ANTorNE-PrEBRE-JosEPH-MAEm, a 
notable figure in the French Revolution, hom at 
Grenoble, October 22 , 1761. He early attracted 
attention as an eloquent pleader in tbe parliament 
■of Grenoble, and was sent as the d^nty of his pro- 
vince to the States-generol in 1789. Here his 
“trenchant logic, keen wit, and vehement eloquence 
•on behalf of public liberty quickly brought him to 
the front. He opposed the abfiolute veto, carried 
'through the confiscation of church-property to the 
use of the nation, the emancipation of the Jews, 
and the abolition of the religious orders, amd was 
mainly instruipental in the liberation of the slaves 
and reorganisation of the colonies. He became the 
idol of the people, partionlarly after his ■victory 
■over Mirabeau, in "fee question of the power of 
■peace and war, ■ which Mirabeau ■wished to remain 
with the king, and Bamave successfully claimed 
for the National Asaemhly. After the fiight to 
Vareimes, he was deputed ■to conduct the royal 
family back to PariB, and this duty he 
chazged with a fine courtesy -to the unhappy 
queen. Subsequen'tly he advocated more moderate 
■courses, defended "riie inviolability of the king’s 
person, and resisted the assertion by the assemmy 
of its power to remove ministers. This led "to his 
being regarded os a renegade from the national 
party, and *60 his being assailed by the fierce 
■vituperations of the journalists. He retired to his 


native place on the dissolution of the National 
Assembly; but after the lOfch of August 179‘2, he 
was impeached for treasonable correspondence \iith 
the court, tried, and guillotined 29tli Novem'ber 
1793 . See Life by E. D. Bradby (1915). 

Barnby, Sra Joseph, musician, ivas bom at 
Yoik, 12th August 183S, and after studying at the 
Roj’al Academy of Music, held posts as organist, 
conductoi, &c., at St James’s Hall, Albert Hall 
(Royal Choial), Eton, and the Guildhall School. 
He composed motetts, cantatas, an oratorio, 
anthems, part songs, hymn-tunes, &c. Knighted 
in 1892, he died 2sSi January 1896. 

BajrneSs a suburban town of NE. Surrey, in 
the bend of tlie Thames opposite Ham mei smith. 
It has a common, reset voiia,andmeniones of Cowley, 
Fielding, Handel, and the Kitcat Club. Mortlake 
(q. V. ) aud East Sheen are ■within the borough (1932), 
which is part of the parliamentary borough of 
^climond. Pop. ( 1931 ) 42,439. 

Barnes, Albert (1798-1870), biblical expositor 
and pieacher, bom at Rome, N.Y., was a Presby- 
terian minister at Philadelphia f lom 1830 to 1867. 

Barnes, Barnabe (c. 1569-1609), was the son 
of Richard Barnes, Bishop of Durham, and is 
known principally by Earthenophil { 1593), a collec- 
tion of love-poems, imaginative hut sometimes 
affected- Spirituall Sonnets appeared in 1595. 

Barnes, Ernest William, born in 1S74, was 
educated at King Edward’s School, Biimingham, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, -where be was 
afterwards tutor. He was Master of tbe Temple 
(1915-19), Canon of Westminster (191S-24), and 
in 1924 'became Bishop of Biimingham. Distin- 
guished as a mathematician, he set himself as a 
pieacher to expound the readiustment of dogma to 
scieiiLilic di3co\ei'y. His fraruvness about evolution 
in a sermon at St Paul’s in 1927 brought protests 
from the conservative and the interposition of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1931 he was again at 
odds with the arclihisliop, having suggested that itis 
superstition to believe in a spiritual presence^ in 
the consecrated elenaents. Besides mathematical 
papOT he wrote Scientific Theory and Beligion ( 1933). 

Barnes, William, perhaps the first of Enghsh 
purely pastoral Mets, was bom in the vale of Black- 
moor, of on old Dorsetshire stock that had once 
owned land, Febiuary 22, 1800. Spite of early diffi- 
culties, he acquired remarkable learning, and after 
some time in a solicitor’s office, taught a school at 
Doi Chester with success. After obtaining a Cam- 
bridge d egree and receiving ordinationj he took the 
curacy orWhitcombe in 1847, from which he passed 
to the rectory of Winterbourne Came in 1862. Mean- 
time he had been making himself -widely kno-wn by 
his fine idyllic poetry in the Dorsetshire dialect, 
‘the bold and broad Doric of England.’ His first 
volume ^peared in 1844; the second, the well- 
known Mwomely Rhymes, in 1859; Idie third in 
1862; the three were collected together in 1879, 
and published as Poems of Rural Life in the Sorset 
Ihateet, These poems reveal straightforward sim- 
plicity and sincerity of style, -with rare imaginative 
insight into the simple joys and sorrows of country 
life. But his sympathetic affection for the human 
life that ' clothes the soil ’ is paralleled by his 
patience in observing the qtdet Me of nature, and 
his power of reproducing artLstncally for others the 
impression it makes t^on the mind. The s-weet 
air of Bou-them EnglandT blows through every stanza 
he -writes, and has had a charm of quite singu^r 
infinence on thousands -who have seen Dorsetshire 
but vritb tbe in'ward eye. His verses are none the 
less completely artistic -that the art is all uncon- 
scious, and none the less completely beautifal that 
the representation of man and nature in them is 
■within its limits completely -true. His world was 
the secluded vale of Blackmoor; and its humble 
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folk, -with all their quaiatness and humour, he h^ 
photographed with a^olute truth, though with the 
mstinct of the artist he has chosen as subject of 
poetic treatment only such episodes as are m ^ein- 
selves beautifuJ Tnere was nothing of Cr^be in 
his poetical eqmpment, and it need not he objectM 
to a particular poet that he had eyes only for the 
pathos and beauty of country Me, none for its 
squalor and misery. ‘ His verse is sometimes de- 
ficient in lyrical swing, as is apt to be the case 
when descriptive poetry is ivritten in the daneine 
measures, which are too entirely emotional for woik 
so calm and contemplative as the nature poetiy of 
the English country.’ Barnes made himself well 
known also by his chivalrons attempt to preserve 
the pnrilw of the mother-tongue. His Outhne of 
English Speech-craft ( 1878 ) is an attempt to teach 
the English language in purely English words. His 
tenses are ‘time-takings,’ adjectives are ‘mark- 
words of sucliness,’ degrees of comparison are 
‘ pitchmarks ; ’ and sentences like ‘ th^e pitch- 
marks ofiiuark sundry things by their sundry 
suchnesses ’ make large demands upon the reader’s 
ino-enuity. He w'rote several works of value ou 
Inlological subjects. He died 7th October 18SS. 
ee the Life by rua daughtei , Mrs Baxter ( ‘ Leader 
Scott ; ’ 1887 )• _ ^ 

Barnet) a toivn in the south of Hertfordshire, 
mostly ou a hill-top, 11 miles to the N’W. of 
London; pop. (1931) 14,721. Formerly a place of 
importance on the great northern coach -road, it 
has still great hoise and cattle fairs. Heie in 1471 
was fon^t the famous battle of Bomet, between 
the Yorki^ and Lancastrians, in which, after _a 
desperate struggle, the latter were routed , and theii 
leader, Warwick, ‘the king-maker,’ killed, by which 
event Edward TV. was firmly established on the 
throne. An obelisk ( 1740 ) marks the spot. 

Barnett, John, composer, was horn at Bedford. 
16 th July 1 802, and died 17th April 1890. He was for 
some time musical directorof the Olympic Theatre and 
composed The MmintainSylph{ Pair Rosamond, 

Farinelh, and other operas, besides vaudevilles and 
songs. — Hia nej>hew, John Fkancis Barnett 
( 1837-1916 ), studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and at Leipzig. His works comprise Ancient 
Mariner, a cantata (1867), Paradise and the Peri 
(1870), The Raising of Lazarus (1870), The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ( 1871), The Good Shepherd ( 1876 ), 
The Building of the Ship { 1880 ), and The Sarvest 
Festival (1881). 

BameTeld) O- commune in Holland, 18 miles 
NW. of Aimhem ; pop. 14,000. 

BarneTeldt, Jan van Olden, Grand Pen- 
sionoiy of Holland, who played a great part 
in the long stm^le with Spain, was bom at 
Amerafoort in Utrecht in 1547, and in 1669 com- 
menced practice at the Hague as an advocate. 
He early ^owed gi^t ardour in the causa of 
the independence of hia country ; and as advocate- 
general of the province of Holland (1686), he 
proved eq[nally his insight into afiairs and his 
address in diplomatic management. Through Bar- 
ueveldt’s innuence Prince Maurice srucceeded his 
murdered father as stadhouder ; but Bameveldt 
it also was, who, becoming head of the republican 
party, opposed ^e warlike tendencies of Maurice, 
conmud^ ( 1609 ) a truce with Spain, and prevented 
the States-geneial from joining the revmt of the 
Bohemians. His influence excited the House of 
Nas^u to still grater jealousy, which in the 
religious controversies between the Remonstrants 
and Gomaiists degenerated into the bitterest hos- 
tility (see Armtnitts). To obviate a civil war, 
Bameveldt proposed an eeclesiaatical assembly, 
which resulted m a^greeing to a general toleration 
in irespect of the disputed pointa The States at 


first concurred in this -wise measure ; but the m- 
tiigues of the Orange party brought about a change 
of views, by representing the Remonstrants as- 
secret friends of Spam Bameveldt, _ who sympa- 
thised with the more toleiant principles of that 
paity, was attacked in scurrilous publications, and 
■was insulted even in the meeting of the States by 
the moh, ■with whom Maurice was an idoL The 
strife between the Remonstrants and Gomarists 
became hotter every day, and threatened^ to end 
in civil war. In 1618 Bameveldt was illegally 
arrested, along -with Grotins and Hoogerbeets, and 
thrown into piison. In the foUowing November 
Maunce piocnred the summoning of the Synod of 
Dort, which condemned the Remonstrants with the 
utmost rigour and injustice In March 1619, while 
the Synod was still sitting, Bameveldt was brought 
to trial before a special commission of twenty-four 
judges, who condemned as a traitor the innocent 
man to whom his conntrj’' owed its pohtical exist- 
ence. It was m vain that his friends and relations 
rais^ their voice ; Maunce w^as not to be moved. 
On May 13, 1619, the venerable man of 71 years of 
age mounted the scaffold, and laid down Ms head 
vuth the same firmness that he had shown through 
all the events of hia life. His two sons were at 
the same time dismissed from office. Four years 
after their father’s death they took part in a 
conspii*acy against the life of the prince, which, 
however, was discovered. The elder escaped to 
Antwerp, the younger was seized and beheaded. 
See Motley’s Life of Bameveldt (2 vols. 1874). 

Barnfield) Richard, bom at Norbury, Shrop- 
shire, in 1574, was educated at Biaaenose College, 
Oxford, and died, a county gentleman, at Stone, 
in Staffordshire, in 1627. His three little volumes 
of pastoral poet^, quaint, rhythmic, dainty, hut 
over-lnxoriant, cloying with too much sweetness, 
appeared in 1694, 1596, and 1598. The last con- 
tained the ode, ‘ As it feU upon a day,’ and the 
sonnet, ‘If Mnsiqne and sweet Poetrie agree,’ 
wMch, printed by Jaggaxd in the Passionate 
Pilgrim ( 1599 ), were long attributed to Shake- 
speare There are complete editions of his poems 
by Grosart ( 1876) and Aj'ber ( 1882). 

Bariisley, a county borough in the West 
of Vorkahiie, on the River Deame, 9* 
miles S. of Wakefield. Standing Mgh, in the midst 
of a lich mineral district, it has manufactures of 
linen, iron, steel, and gloss, bleaching and dye 
works, &C. Besides anipTe railway communication, 
it has the advantage of a canal. The county court 
was built in 1881 ; and in the same year a pretty 
public park of 20 acres was given to the town. A 
town-hall was begun in 1931. Barnsley became a. 
municipal boiough in 1869, a pailiomentary ( with 
Darton, &c. ) in 1918. Pop. (1931) mnn. 71,552;. 
pari. 82,258. 

Barnstable, a port of entiy, with coasting 
and fishing trade, in Massachusetts, situated on 
the south side of Barnstable Bay, 60 miles SE. of 
Boston ; pop. 7000. 

Bam'staple, a town of Devonshire, on the: 
right bank of the tidal Taw, 6 miles from its mouth, 
and 34 NW. of Exeter. The Taw is heie orossea 
by a ISth-centniy bridge of 10 arches, which in 
1834 was widened by iionwork on either side. 
Owing to the silting up of the river and harbour, 
much of the trade has been tiansfened to Bideford. 
It has inanufacbures of lace and potteiy. Barnstaple 
has existed since the reign of Athelston, who builb a 
castle here. The poet Gay was educated at the 
grammar-school, a pre- Reformation cliapel. The 
parish ohuich is of 14th-centnry date ; and there 
are a toivn-hall (1855), an Albert memorial tower 
(1863), &c. Till 1886 Barnstaple letumed twe 
members to parliament. Fop. 14,700. 
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Barmun, Phineas Tayloh, American sliow- 
inan, was bom at Bethel, Connecticut, July 5, 
1810. TTia father was tailor, farmer, and tavern- 
keeper in tm-n. At thirteen young Bainum was 
employed in a country store ; and about five years 
afterwards, went largely into the lottery business. 
When only nineteen, he mained clandestinely, 
and then moved to Danbuiy, where he edited Th& 
Harold of Freedom, and was imprisoned 60 days 
for a libel. In 1834 he lemoved to New York, 
where hearing of Joice Heth, the reputed nurse 
of General Washington, he bought her for^ 1000 
dollars, and with the aid of wholesale advertising, 
exhibited her to considerable profit He continu^ 
in the show business from 1836 to 1839, but reduced 
again to poverty, he sold Bibles, exhibited negro 
dancers, and wrote for newsp^era, untU in 1841 he 
bought Scudder’s American jVIuseum in New York, 
which he raised at once to prosperity by exhibiting 
a Japanese mermaid, made of a fish and monkey, 
a white negress, a woolly horse, and finally, a 
noted dwarf ( Choi'les S. Stratton, of Bridgeport ), 
styled Generm Tom Thumb, whom he exhibited in 
Europe in 1844. In 1847 he offered Jenny Lind 
1000 dollars a night for 150 nights, and received 
700,000 dollars — the concert tickets being sold at 
auction, in one case as liigh as 650 dollars for a single 
ticket. He built a villa at Biidgeport, in imitation 
of the Brighton Pavilion, and engaged in various 
speculations, one of which — a clomc-factory — ^made 
him bankrupt. Settling with his creditors in 1857, 
he engaged anew m his career of audacious en- 
terprises, and made another fortune. In 1866 he 
stood as a candidate for a seat in congress, but 
was unsuccessful. His Autobiography (1854, since 
greatly enlarged) has the merit at least of frank- 
ness. In 1865 he published The Humbugs of the 
World i in 1869, Struggles and Triumphs, and in 
1883, Money-getting. In 1868 he I’clinquiahed the 
businesa of showman, resuming it, however, in 
1871, when he organised a museum, menagerie, 
circus, &c., which required 500 men and horses to 
transport it through the country. For his hippo- 
drome in New York be purchased for £33,000 nnm 
Messrs Sanger, London, in 1874, a duplicate of 
the whole plant for the pageant ‘ Congress of Mon- 
ai'clis. ’ 'His ‘ Greatest Show on Earth ’ required 
100 i ail way cars for its conveyance. In 1879 he 
estimated the number of his patrons np to date as 
90,000,000. In 1882 a day’s receipts for hia Great 
Show in Boston amounted to over £3000. The 
elephant ‘Jumbo,’ purchased in 1882 from the 
London Zoo. for £2000, was killed in 1886 ; and in 
1887 Bamum’s menagerie was destroyed by fire. In 
1889 his show appeared at the Olympia in London. 
He died 7th April 1891, worth $5,000,000, 

Baroche, Peehre-Julbs, a French politi- 
cian, bom at Paris, 18th November 1802. He was 
elected in 1847 to the Chamber of Deputies, and 
was made Procureur-g6n6ral. In March 1850 he 
beoame Minister of we Interior, and a decided 
Bonapartist. He was appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1860, and Minister of Justice and Public 
Worship in 1863. He died 29th October 1870. 
Barock. See Baboqdb. 

Bajro'da^ the second city of Gnzerat, capital 
of the territory of the GdekwAr, in the state 
of the same name, 230 miles N. of Bombay. It 
stands to the east of the Viawamitri, which is 
crossed by four stone bridges, one of which is of 
singular oonatmotion — an upper range of arches 
resting on a lower one. It has several palaces, 
Hindu and other temples, and the chief court of 
the state. Most of the houses are mean and over- 
crowded. Baroda occupies an important position 
between the coast and the interior, and the trade 
is considerable. Fop, (1931) 112,862. — The Mah- 


ratta state of Baroda, contiol of which in 1875 
was transferred from Bombay to tlie goveinraent 
of India, includes the territones of the GAekwir in 
various parts of Gnzerat. Area, 8164 sq. m. (laro-er 
than Wales). The northern districts, which fo'm 
a wide plain, aie diaiued by the Narbada, Tapti, 
Mahi, and other rivers. The soil is fertile ; rumed 
temples, deseited toivns, and tanks half-filled with 
mutl, are a witness of former prosperity. There is 
a famous breed of large white cattle ; grain, cotton, 
opium, tobacco, sugar-cane, and oil-seeds aie the 
chief agricultural products, and grow luxuiiantly. 
Pop. ( 1931 ) 2,443, 007— mostly Hindus. 

Baroja, Pio, Spanish novelist, bora at Sait 
Sebasfcihn m 1872, a Basque with some Lombard 
blood , is by his o\vn declai ation an enemy of the past, 

‘ ontihistorical, antirhetoncal, antitraditionalist.” 
His novels, dealing with affairs of the moment 
in Spanish life, social questions, adventure, are 
vividly impressionisbic and somewhat formlessly 
picaresque. They run in groups and sequences,, 
as La mda /antdstica. La lucJia por la vida^ 
Memoriaa de un Tiombre de accidn, and those on. 
the Basque country, the race, the cities, the sea, 
the past. 

Bai’O'mctert insti ament for measuring the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere, invented in 
1643 Torricelli (q.v.). The term is generally 
understood to refer to one in which the measurW 
is the height of a column of liquid sustained hv 
atmosphenc piessure. The fundamental principle 
of the construction of the barometer is hrafe 
shown in the experiment which led Torricelli to- 
the discovery of the pressure of the air. A glass- 
tube, about 33 inches in length, open at one- 
end, is completely filled with mercury, and, being 
firinly closed by the thumb, is inverts and placed 
vertically in a cup containing mercury. When the- 
thnmb is remov^, the mercury sinks in the tube- 
till it stands, generally, about 30 inches above the- 
level of the mercury in the_ cup, leaving in the 
upper part a ^ace free of air, which receives the 
name of the ’Torricellian vacuum (fig. 1). The 
mercury within the tube being thus removed from 
the pressure of the air, while that in the cup is- 
expoaed to it, the column falls, till the pressure 
at the section of the whole, in the same plane as. 
the surface of the mercury in the cup, is the same 
within and without the tube. A similar experi- 
ment is seen when, in a U-shaped tube, having one 
branch mnch wider than the other, a column of 
mercury in the narrow branch balances a column of 
water nearly 14 times as high in the other. In the 
Torricellkm experiment, we have the air and the 
space occupied by it taking the place of the wide 
water branch of the U-shaped tube, and the glass 
tube and mercury forming the narrow branch, as- 
before ; the narrow brancn, however, in this case 
being closed above, to prevent the air from fillin g, 
as it were, both branches. In both cases, the 
heights of tiie columns are inversely as the specific 
gravities of the liquids of which they consist ; and 
as aar is about 10,000 times lighter than mercury, 
we should have the aerial column 10,000 times 3^ 
inches high. It will be formd, under Atmosphere, 
that from the air le^ening in density as it ascends, 
the height is considerably greater. Any changes- 
that take place in the density of the adnal colmnn 
will he met by corresponding changes in the height 
of the mercurial colunm, so that as the latter rises 
or falls , the former increases or diminishes. _ We- 
have, then, in this simple tube, an i n fallib le index 
of the varying amount of atinospheric pressure, 
and, in fact, a perfect barometer. The changes, 
however, are indicated on a scale at least ^10,00(4 
rimpH diminished, so that the variations in the- 
tube show very considerable changes in the weight 
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of the atmosphere. If ■water be used instead of 
mercury, the water coltmm would be 14, or, more 
correctly, 13'6 times as high as the mercurial 
column, or about 34 feet ; and the scale on which 
the changes take place would be correspondingly 
magnified, so that a water barometer should be 
much more delicate than a mercurial one. Water 
is, however, exposed to this serious objection, that 
its vapour rises into the empty space above, and 
causes by its elasticity a depression of the column, 
the depressions being different for different tem- 

S eratures. At zero, Fahrenheit, for instance, the 
epression thus arising would be half an inch, and 
at 77’, more than 1 foot. It would be doubtful, 
like^vise, at the time of any observation, whether 
the space referred to was filled -with vapour of the 
elasticity corresponding to the observed external 
temperature or not, so that the necessary correction 
could not with certainty be made The vapour of 
mercury, on the other hand, at 77“ F. — a tempera- 
ture eoiiaiderably above the average — produces in 
the barometer a depression of only of an inch, 
An amount practically inappreciable. After 300 
years of experience and invention, we have yet no 
better index of the pressure of the atmosphere than 
the simple mercurm column of Torricelli, and in 
all exact observations it is, in one modification or 
another, taken as the only reliable standard. i 

Simple as the barometer is, its construction 
demands considerable care and experience. It is 
of the first impor'bance that the mercury to be 
used is chemically pure, otherwise its specific 
gravity and fluidity are impaired, and the inside 
of the tube becomes coat^ with impurities in 
such a way as to render correct observation im- 
possible. Mercury as usually sold, is not pure ; 
and before being employed for barometers, must 
be shaken well with mgldy dilute hut pure nitric 
acid, to remove ex'traneous metals and oxadea. 
The same object is effected more thoroughly by 
keeping it several weeks in contact ■with the 
ddute acid, stirring every now and then. After 
either process, the metal must he thoronghly 
washed ■with distilled water, and dried. In fifiiTig 
the tube, it is essentially necessary to get ■fche 
colunm free from air and moisture. To effect 
this, the mercu^, after filling, is boiled in the 
tube, so that air and moisture may be expelled, 
partly by the heat, and partly hy the vapour of 
the^ mercury. This process aemands great ex- 
perience ana skill, but the same end may he more 
■easily and as effectua^y attained by boiling the 
mercoiy, m ■the first instance, in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid, and then pouring it into the 

E reiuously heated tube by a ^er reaching to the 
ottom of it. Such care is only expended on the 
best ^ instruments ; _ ordinary weather-glasses, not 
needing 'to be quite acouiate, are more simply 
filled. Notwithstanding all 'these precautions, 
minute babbles of air may manage 'to keep 
■secreted, and creep np in the course of ■time in'to i 
the Torricellian vacuum. To obviate this risk of 
e^or, au air- 'trap is recommended by which any 
air that may accidentahy find its way into the 
tube, or may be left in it, is arrested in its ascent 
to the top, and any damage to the instrument 
averted. 


Barometers are nsually divided into two dasses 
-^-cistern barometers, ana siphon harometers. The 
simplest form of the cistem barometer is that 
shown in fig. l, which only requires "to he set 
properly in a frame, and provided ■with a scale, 
to make it complete. Fig. 2 presents another 
lorm of that class, being ■that generally seen in 
weariier-g^osses or ordinary barometers. The tube 
Ts bent at the bottom, and the cistem is merely an 
omansiqn of the lower end. Veiy generally, the 
oistem is hidden from view, and protected from 


mjnry hy a wooden cover in front. There are two 
causes of inaccuracy in cistem barometers — one 
being the capdlanty, which tends to lower the 



column; and the other being the difference of 
level in the cistem caused by the fluctuations in 
the tube, which renders the readings on the fixed 
scale at one time too great, and at another too 
small, according as this level rises above or falls 
below the origmal level, or zero^oint, from which 
the scale is measured. The effect of capOlority 
may be avoided by using tubes of more than 
hah an inch in bore, in which the depression 
becomes so small "that it may he left out of 
account. In smaller tubes it is estimated from 
tables constracted for the purpose. Wide tubes 
have the additional advantage, that atmospheric 
changes are seen earlier in them than in narrow 
tohes, "there bei ng less friction in the "wider than 
m the narrow. With rrference to the error of level, 
it m'ost he home in mind that the height of the 
column sustained hy the atmosphere is always to 
he reckoned from the surface level of the mercury 
in the cistern. The larger the capacity of the 
cistem compared with that of the tube, the less be- 
comes this error ; for then a very considerable rise 
or fall in the tube, when spread over the surface 
of the cistern, makes only a slight difference of 
level. Care sho'uld then he taken to make the 
cistern as large as possible. The barometer in 
which "the error of level is completely obvia'ted, 
m that inven'ted by Fortin, which, "Frnm its being 
in every respect "the most p^ect cistern barometer, 
deserves particnlar notice. The cistem, and the 
lower portion of ■the "tube of this harome'ter, ore 
shown in fig. 6. The mstem is made of boxwood, 
wi'th a movable leath^ bottom, 66, and a glass 
cylinder is inswted into it above, aU except the 
glass being encased in brass. In the bottom of 
the brass box a screw works, on the upper end of 
"w hi c h the^ leather rests, so that by the sending 
in or "taking _ out the screw, the rattom of the 
cistem, and "wi'th it the cistem level of the mercury, 
can be raised or depressed at ■will. A small ivory 
p, ending in a fine point, is ^ed to the upper 
frame of the cistern ; and when an observation is 
mode, the smf ace of the mercury is made "to coincide 
wi^ the point of the pin as the standard level or zero- 
point from which the barometric col'umn is "to be 
measured. ^ The "tube of "the barometer— the upper 
of which is shown in fig. 3 — ^is inclosed in ^tia 
of brass, which has "two directly opposi"te slits in 
for sho"wing the height of the column, and on 
the sides of "these the graduation is marked. A 
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brass collar, cc, slides upon the tube with a Vernier 
(q.v.), vv, marked on it for riding the height with 
'great exactness, and in which two oblong open- 
ings are cut, a little wider than the shts in the 



Figs. 6, 7, 8. 


‘brass tube. When a reading is taken, the collar 
is so placed that the last streak of light is cat of! 
■by the two upper edges of the openings, or until 
they form a tangent to the convex mercurial curva 
By this means, the obseiwer is sure that his eye is on 
a level with the top of the column, and that the 
reading is taken exactly for this point, This is 
the contrivance usually adopted to prevent the 
error of parallax, or that caused by the eye being 
slightly above or below the top of the column, by 
which the scale and the top of the column are pro- 
jected too high or too low, the one upon the other, 
as the case may be. The o^y other arrangement 
worthy of mention for effecting the same object is 
that by Weber, who etches the scale on a piece of 
silverised glass placed over one side of the tube ; 
and when — ^the mii-ror and tube being vertical — ^the 
image of the eye appeara along with the vertex of 
the column, tlie eye is in the same horixontal line 
with it. Fortin’s barometer is generally arranged 
so as to be portable, in which case the screw, s, is 
sent in until the mercury fills very nearly the 
whole cistern, by which the air is kept from enter- 
ing the tube during transport, the leather yielding 
sumciently at the same time to allow for expansion 
from increase of temperature. It packs in a case, 
which serves as a tripod when the instrument is 
mounted for use. On tins tripod it is suspended 
about the middle, swinging upon two axes at right 
angles to each other, so that the cistern may act 
the part of a plummet in keeping the tube vertical 
— the position essential to all correct measure- 
ments. 

The siphon barometer consists of a tube bent in 
tbe form of a siphon, having the same diameter at 
the lower as at the npper end. Fig. 7 represente a 
simple form of it. The tube travels along the hoard 
on which it is placed by passing easily through fixed 
rings or collars of brass. A scale, divided in inches 
and pajts of an inch, is fixed on the upper part of 
tiie [KDard ; amd when an observation is taken, the 
tube is adjust^ by the screw, s, workiag below 
at, BO that ‘the top of tbe lower mercurial column 
48 


may be on a level ■with the fixed mark, at, or 
the point from which the fixed scale is measured. 
In the best forms of the smhon barometer, both tube 
and scale axe fixed, the latter being graduated up- 
wards and downwards from a zero-point near the 
middle of the tube, and the height of the column is 
ascertained by addmg the distances from it of the 
upper and lower levms. The siphon barometer is 
m some respects preferable to the cistern baro- 
meter. In the first place, the bore at the upper 
and lower ends of the tnbe being the same, the 
depiession arising from capillarity is alike for both, 
and the error from this cause disappears in taking 
the difference of the heights. In the second place, 
since the final readmg is got from a reference to 
both upper and lower suriaces, the eiror in the 
cistern barometer produced by the different capa- 
cities of the tube and cistern is effectually avoided. 
Gay-Lussac’s siphon barometer (fig. 4) is bent near 
the bottom, so as to allow of the lower branch 
being placed in the same straight line as the npper 
one. When constructed for transport, the tube at 
the bend is narrowed, as in the figure, to a capil- 
lary width, which effectnally excludes the air ; and 
when the tube is inverted (fig. 5) — that being the 
position in which it is earned — the meronry is 
nearly all held in the longer branch. The wheel 
barometer, originally invented by Hook, and gener- 
ally seen as a hall or parlour ornament, has nothing 
to recommend it as a trustworthy instrument. 
Fig. 8 shows the main features of its constmetion. 
See Aneeoid. 

The correction of the barometer for temperature 
is essential. Mercury expands of its bulk for 
every degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; if, then, 
a barometer stands at a height of 30 inches when 
the temperature of the whole instrument is 32°, it 
will stand at 30^1^ if its temjierature be raised to 
69“. This increase of the length of ‘the column ly 
the tenth of an inch is not due to any increasm 
pressure, hut solely to the expansion of the mer- 
cury under a higher temperature. In order, there- 
fore, that aU observations may he compared correctly 
with each other, the observed heights axe reduced to 
what they would be, if the temperature of the whole 
instrument with its contained mercury was at 32°. 
The role for reduction is very simple Multiply "the 
number of degrees above or below 32’ F. by the 
observed height, divide the product by 9090, and 
subtract or and tbe quotient riom or to tbe observed 
height for tbe reduced height. Tables for this pur- 

E ose have been puhlished by the Royal Society, 
:om which the corrections are found at once. 

Until recently barometric readings in Great 
Britain and other countries not employing the 
metric system were expressed in inches of mercury. 
Since 1st May 1914, however, the barometric pres- 
sures given in 'the ‘Daily Weather Report’ of the 
Meteorological Office are quoted in a new term, viz. 
millibars. The millibar is derived from the centi- 
meti‘e-gramme-8econd system of units employed 
generally in physics, the absolute unit of pressure 
on this system being the dyne per square centi- 
metre. As this unit is exceedingly Bmall, a practical 
unit one million times as great has been suggested. 
This unit, the megadyne per square centimetre, is 
called a ‘bar.’ On ibis system the value of the 
standard atmosphere or mean sea-level pr^ure, 
the equivalent of which is 29 ‘92 mercury inches, 
is 101-32 centibars or 1013*2 millibars. On the 
ordinary barometer "the word ‘ change ' is 

placed opposite the reading of 29 -6 inches. On the 
new system the readmg 1000 would be substituted 
for the above value. It is hoped that the new 
system will soon be universally employed, and 
meteorology thus brought into line ■with other 
branches M physics, the mute of which are the 
same in all countries. 
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The variations of the barometer are both period- 
ical and irregular. Periodical variations are those 
taking place at stated and regular intervals, and 
irregmar, such as have no regular period of recur- 
rence. Perhaps the only truly periodical variation 
is the daily one, which varies from about O'lSO to 
O'OOl inch. In most regions of the globe there is 
also a well-inarked annual variation, widely difler- 
ent for different regions. Accidental variations give 
a range of about 4^ inches. The lowest hitherto 
observed is 27 ’333 inches, reduced to aea-level, 
or 925 5 niilliliars, at Ochtertyre, Perthshire, on 
January 26, 18S4 (see Atmosphere) ; at Barnaul, 
in Siberia, a pressure of 31 '630 inches (lOVl'l niilli- 
bara) was recorded on December 16, 1877, where 
the temperature on that day fell to -64 '4". 

The uses of the barometia may he dassitied into 
physical, hypsometrical, and meteorological. It is 
of essential use in all physicd researches where the 
mechanical, optical, acoustical, and chemical pio- 
perties of air or other gases ai-e dependent on the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Its use in hypsometry, 
or the art of measuring the heights of mountains, is 
very valuable. When a barometer is at the foot of 
a mountain, the pressure it sustains is gi'eater than 
that wliich is at the top by the weight of the column 
of air intervening between the top and bottom. A 
formula of considerahle complexity is given by 
mathematiciana for finding approximately the true 
height of a mountain from biometrical and ther- 
mometrical observationa made at its base and 
summit, the interpretation of which does not come 
within the compass of this work. The following 
mlea give very nearly the some result : ( 1 ) Reduce 
the mercurial heights at both stations to 32° F. 
(2) Take the logarithms of the corrected heights, 
snhtract them, and multiply the result by 10,000, 
to give the approximate height in fathoms of the 
upper above the lower station. ( 3) Take the mean 
of the temperature at both stations, take the differ- 
ence between this mean and 32, multiply the 
difference by the approximate height, and divide 
the product by 435. This iMt resuBi is to be added 
to the approximate height, if the mean temperature 
is above 32, and subtract^, if h^w, to the 
true height in fathoms. 

The best known use of the barometer is as a mete- 
(mlogical instrument or as a weather-glass. Opti- 
cians sometimes attach to certain heughts of the 
barcNtneter particnlar states of weather, and at 
certain points of the scale the words ‘ Rain,’ 
‘ Chajog^hle,’ ‘Fair,’ &c., are marked; hut the 
connection thus institated is very misleading. 
All who would examine carefully the connection 
of barometric heights with changes of the weather, 
must discord entirely the use of these terms, 
seeing that it is not the ootuaJt height of the haro- 
B^tOT at any plac^, hut this height as compared, 
with that of immediately surrounding regions, which 
indicates the weather and the strength of wind 
accompanying it. Several elaborate codes of rnles 
have been drawn up to serve as a key to the varia- 
tion but as _ these are more or less of a local 
and hypothetical character, they would be here 
out of place. Generally speaking, a falling baro- 
meW mdicat^ rain; a rising barometer, fair 
weather. A steady barometer foretella a con- 
twuance of the weather at the time ; when low, 
^ is generally broken or bad, and when bi gli^ 
A sudden fall nanally precedes a storm, 
the violence of the wind is in proportion to the 
barometric gradient. An unsteady barometer indi- 
eatee unsettled weather ; gradual changes, the 
apiwowh of some permanent condition of it. The 
v^i^tioins mt^ alro he interpreted with reference 
tOi the prevailing winds, each aifferent wind having 
seal© peculiar roles. The cormection between 
changes of weather and the pressure of the atmo- 


sphere is by no means well imderstood. One or 
two points may, however, be stated. Since, os has 
been shown by Dalton, moist air is lighter than 
dry air, the barometric column will read rela- 
tively low wherever a large amount of aqueous 
Vapour has displaced a part of the drier air. 
The south and south-west ■winds, which are, in 
Western Europe, more than any other, the rain- 
bringing winds, are warm and moist ■\vinda Now, 
a column of such air, to be of the same weight as one 
of cold dry air, must be higher ; hut this cannot 
occur m the atmosphere, for no sooner does the 
warm moist column, by its lightness, ascend to a 
height •R'here the pressure of the surroundiug air is 
less than i'ts own, than it ceases to rise farther, 
and thence flows over as an upper current in the- 
directions where pressure is less. It follows that 
pressure is relativmy low over any region where for 
the time "the air is moiater and warmer than in 
adjoming regiona On the other hand, the northerly 
and easterly ■winds, being comparatively cold and 
dry, are accompanied "with fair ■weather and a 
high barometer. The rain attendant on a low baro- 
meter, as well as the fine weather accompanying a 
high barometer, are in a considerahle degree to- 
be regarded as the necessary concomitants of out 

g ographical position — of our having the land to 
e east, and the ocean, ■with its large evaporating 
surface, to the west of us. In Great Britain a high 
and rising harometer frequently accompanies east 
winds ■wi^ui a drenching dnxzle. On the La Plata 
River, on ■the other hand, matters are often the 
reverse of what they are ■with ns ; for ■there the 
coldsou^th-east ■wind, coming from the ocean, brings 
rain with a high barometer, and the land ■wincm, 
heated by the plains of South America, maintain 
fine weather with a low harometer. That the 
tem^perature, os weU as the ipoisture of the air, is 
an important cause of the ' changes of the baro- 
meter, is also sho'wn by the fact that, in the tropics, 
where ■the variations of the temperature are stight 
compared ■with the temperate zones, the barometer 
shows almost no chauge ; and also> ■that the region 
of lowest mean barometer in Asia in summer is not 
the region of largest rainfall, but the region of 
highest temperature. See the standai'd works on 
Meteorology. 

Bar'ometz, or Tartarian or Scythian Lamb, 
was believed in the middle ages to he at once 
plant and animal, to grow on a stalk, but yet to 
have head, eyes, ears, and Limbs like a lamb, to eat 
gross, and in other marvellous ways to show forth 
‘ the gloiy of the Creator to whom all things are 
possible ’ ( Herbersteiu, 1563 ). It was located some- 
where east of the Caspian. When it exhausted the 
grass around the tree it was supposed bo die. Later 
the names attached themselves to a fern of the East 
Indies and Pacific Islands, C7t&o^'um. (orZ>wA»oma) 
Barometz, one oE the Cyatheacess, whose thick root- 
stock and leaf-bases, clad ivith long golden brown 
hairs, could easily be shaped into the form of a 
lamb. It exudes a red iuice. The hairs were an 
article of coiumeice, and were need as a styptic. 
Those of other ferns of the same genus have been 
used for tlie same purpose, or for stuffing cuahioqs. 
The word is an erroneous foiin of the R'osaian ha/rct- 
nztZj diminutive of haran, ‘ram.’ 

Baron, a term oiiginally derived from late Lat. 
6»ro, * a man,’ acquired, like homo, under the feudal 
system, the meaning of a vassal. By the 13 bh 
century in England tlie highest class of the king’s 
tenauts-in-cliief, all of whom weie holders of several 
knight’s fees, had come in a more resbrioted sense 
to be called. barons, the term sometimes including 
earls and spiritual lords, besides those ■who were 
barons and notliing more. Barons possessed a 
civil and criminal juxisdiotion, and were liable, or 
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entitled, to take part in tlie general councd of ilit 
nation. The provisions of the Great Charter show 
that in the tune of King Jolm a distinction was 
leco^Tiised between two classes _of harons ; the 
nght of the ‘ barones majores ’ being secured to a 
personal summons to parliament, along 'with the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, and earls ; while the 
other tenants-ui-chief of the crown were summoned 
<ienerally by the shenff. This personal summons 
became the means of defining who were great 
barons , and in the course of time the right to it 
came to be regarded as hereditary, a quality 
thoroughly estal^hed in the reign of Edward 1. 
The temi baron came more and more to mean the 
holdei of a seat in the House of Lords ; the ex- 
istence of territorial barons, who had no seat in 
arliament, passed out of mind ; and the word 
aronage came to he regarded as an equivalent for 
the peerage generally, memhera of the highei- orders 
of the peerage being all barons. Barons who were 
such in virtue of their summons were known as 
barons by writ ; and their baronies were inherited 
by heirs male and female. When parted between 
two or more co-heiresses, such a barony falls into 
abeyance, until one, or the sole heir of one of the 
co-heireaaes only survives. It is held that the 
crown can at any time tei'minate the abeyance in 
favour of one of the co-heuB. The creation of 
harons by patent, first introduced in the reign of 
Riclinrd ll. , made the dignity personal, the patent 
limitin g the succession to it. John de Beauchamp 
of Holt, the first baron by patent, was created 
Baron of l^dderminater by letters-patent, dated 
10th October 1387, to himself and the heus-male of 
his body. It was not till the twenty-fourth year 
of Henry VI. that the practice of creating harons 
in this way became general j but the creation of 
barons by wrib has now been long discontinued 
In Scoblnnd, as in England, the teiiu baton at 
first included all cro’wn vassals— but it came in the 
course of time to be applied in a more restricted 
^vay to such of them as had had their lands erected 
by the king m hhermti haroniam. The whole 
barons, even in the wider sense of the word, were, 
theoretically at least, under the obligation to at- 
tend the councU of the nation. By the less consid- 
erable landholders ( even such as were in this stncter 
sense barons) this obligation was felt a grievous 
burden, and doubtless it was not veiy rigidly 
enforced. A statute of James L in March 1427-28 
enacted that the ‘ small harons ’ should be excnsed 
fr om attending parliament, provided they sent two 
or more wise men from each sheriffdom to repi'esent 
them. Though this act 'was a failure in its main j 
object, the introduction of parliamenta^ repre- , 
sentation (which was not actually establi^^ till 
1587), it seems to have afforded a quasi-sanction to 
the habitual absence from parliament of ail but the 
largest landowners. The hereditary title of lord 
of parliament, first introduced in the 16th century, 
'was in Scotland by no means correlative ■with the 
status of hajon, it beiag hut a small proportion of the 
holders of charters of barony who were invested 
■with that dignity. About the end of the 16th 
century, lords of parliament began occasionally to 
he styled ‘barones majorea’ in contradistinction 
to other holders of these lands by barony, who 
were ‘ barones minores ; ’ and when, "with the more 
intimate intercourse between the two countries, 
something like the English idea of peerage sprang 
up in Scotland, the position of the former was 
accounted analogous to that of English _ barons ; 
their proper designation, however, contini^g to be 
lords, not harons, as distinctly recognised even 
after the Union of 1707 had put them m possession 
of all the privileges of peers of England, epept 
the right to sit in parliam.ent and on the trial of 
peers. 


Dotvti to the Restoration the English harons had 
no coronet, but wore crimson velvet caps turned up 
'with ermine, and at an earlier date, scarlet caps 
turned up with white fur. Charles II. assigned to 
them for coronet a circlet of gold, 
haying six large pearls set on it, of 
which four are seeu in the cut, 
the cap being of crimson velvet 
guarded with ermine "with a gold 
tassel The mantle of state is 
scai'let, with two doublings of 
ermine. In 1665, when the coronets Baron’s Coronet, 
of _ the peers of Scotland were 
assimilated to those of England, a royal warrant 
extended the use of this coronet to Scottish lords 
of parliament. 

Scottish barons (not lords) had in \Trtue of their 
charters of barony very extensive rights of jurisdic- 
tion, civil and criminal, including ‘pit and gallows,’ 
power over life and limb : the gallows-hul is still 
an object of interest near some oaronial mansions. 
That jurisdiction might be exercised either by the 
baron himself or by his bailie. Act 20 Geo. IL, 
chap. 43, reduced the jurisdiction of a baron 
in civil matters to the right of recovering from 
vassals and tenants the feu-duties and rents of their 
lands, and of compelling them to perform the 
services to which they were hound; he could 
also entertain civil qnrations generally when the 
amount did not exceed 40s. Bhs criminal jurisdic- 
tiou was at the same time restricted to the power 
of inflicting a fine of 20s. for assaults. This limited 
juiisdiction soon fell into desuetude. The same 
statute further provided that no future charter of 
barony should confer any higher jurisdiction than 
the power to recover rents, multures, and ■will 
services. Some Scottish peers of higher title sit in 
the House of Lords as bamns of the United King- 
dom ; thus the Duke of Argyll sits as Baron Sund- 
ridge. 

The judges in the Court of Exchequer (q.v.) -were 
from a very early period called Barons of Exchequer. 
The name probably meant no more than men, chief 
men, of exchequer. The parliamentary represent- 
atives of the Cinque Ports (q.v.), who sat in the 
House of Commons till 1831, were also called 
harons. 

In Germany, the term baron originaJly meant, as 
it did elsewhere, a tenant-in-chief of the crown ; 
but its signification, mstead of becoming restricted, 
as in England, became extended. The greater 
barons, or dynasty-barons, \yho had seats in tlie 
estates of the realm, were ail in the earlier part of 
the 18bh century elevated to higher titles. Every 
descendant of the Knights of the Holy Roman 
Empire, who ranked among the lower nobihty, 
took the style of baron ; and a large number be- 
came barons in virtue of a diploma from so®® 
reigning prince, the title being used by all -bhe 
descenaants of the patentee. , .. u 

In France, very few barons belonging to the old 
TioUesBe remain ; most of the titles of baron now 
enjoyed, date from the First Empire or the R^ra- 
tion. A very few were creations of Louis-rhiHppe. 
French harons bear, by way of augmentation, a 
sinister canton in their arms. 

Bstoii and FcminCy or Feme, are Nor man . 
French words, used in English law to denote 
band a-Tid Wife (q.v.). See also Makkeaqe. The 
words are also used in Heraldry to dffligna^ tim 
bearing by which the arms of husband and ■wife 
are carried per pale, or marehalled side by side on 
the same shield (the husband’s being on the d.exter 
Bide). 

Baronet* a hereditary title which, etymologi- 
cally signffymg a little bamn, seems to have 
originated in a misapprehension of the derivation 
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of the "word Banneret (q-v.), sometimes called in 
Latin hctronettus. This dignity was instituted ty 
James I. in 1611, avowedly for the defence of the 
new plantation of Ulster, hut really to replenish 
the tnng ’a exchequer, and was bestowed hy lettera- 
patent. The recipient of it was to he a gentleman 
of coat-armour for at least three descents, Viith a 
clear revenue of £1000 from lands. Hia patent 
specified his precedence as before aU knights, 
including Knights of the Bath, and such bannerets 
as weie not made in the field m presence of the 
king . the style was given him of mronet, and the 
prefix ‘ Sir ’ before his name, while hia wife was to 
have a precedence corresponding to his oivn, with 
the style of ‘Lady,’ ‘Madame,’ or ‘Dame.’ Each 
baronet came under an obligation to maintain 
thirty soldiers in Ireland for three years, at the 
rate of 8d. per day for each, the wages of a year 
being paid into exchequer on the passmg of the 
atent. The sum thus exacted, with the fees of 
onour due to the officers, exceeded £1000 on each 
patent. It was stipulated that the number of 
Wonets should not exceed 200, and that on the 
extinction of a baronetcy, no other should _ be 
created to fill up the vacancy. The onginal 
baronets were among the most considerable landed 
gentlemen in England, the first being Sir Nicholas 
Bacon of Redgrave, Sufifolk, Knight, whose patent 
is dated 22d May 1611, and whose descendant is 
still the premier baronet. AU the original patents 
were granted to the recipient and the neirs-male of 
his body. King James never exceeded the 200, 
except by five creations in room of five baronets 
who were elevated to the peerage; hnt his suc- 
cessors disregarded the restriction, and the number 
became nnlirnited. The quaUfications regarding 
birth, estate, &a have not oeen rigidly adhered to 
in later tunes, though it is stil] 
r^uixed that each baronet, before 
his patent be issued, shall be 
certined hy the proper authorities 
to be a gentleman of coat-armour. 
In 1612 a dispute for precedency 
between baronets and the younger 
sons of viscounts aud barons was 
decided by the king in favour of 
the latter; and it was at the same 
time directed tlmt baronets might hear in their 
shield of arms, in a canton or mescutcheon, the 
arms of Ukter, argent, a sinister hand erect couped 
at the wrist gtilea — ^the ‘bloody hand’ (fig. 1). In 
the same year, the kiug knighted the heus of the 
e xistin g baronets, anu ordamed that the eldest 
sons of bt^nets might in future clftiTn knighthood 
on attaining majonty, a provision also set forth 
in the earlier patents, which, after falling into 
disuse, was recognised in three instances, in 1824, 
1827, and 1835, hnt disallowed in the case of the 
eldest son of Sir James Broun, a Nova Scotia 
baronet, in 1836. 
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An order of baronets similar to that of En gliyTul 
WM mstiimted in Ireland in 1619, the arms of 
Ulster being also allowed them, and the money 
going to the Irish exchequer. The first baronet <» 
Irel^d was Sir Dominick Sarsfield, then Chief- 
jnsince of the Common Fleas in Ireland, whose 
patent was dat^ October 14, 1619. 

The institution of the degree of baronet in Scot 
land, contemplated hy James VL, was carried om 
^ successor, the avowed object being to aid 
Alexander's scheme for the colonisation 
of Nova Scotia. The number was not to exceed 
160 ; the aim payable was £3000, and the patents 
at first included grants of specified lands in that 
iands conveyed and described Lad 
no actual existmce, the grants were illusory ; and 
tfie pracrice of including such grants in the patenia 
contmued down to 1638, though Nova Sco^ had 


long before that date passed into the hands of the 
French. Baronets of Scotland are often called 
baronets of Nova Scotia ; but the name can hardly 
be given ’vvith propriety to those created after 1638. 
The first creation was that of Sir Rohei-t Gordon of 
Gordonstone, second son of Alexander, eleventh 
Eail of Sutherland, whose patent bore date 26th 
May 1625. The later creations of Charles I. 
included gentlemen unconnected with Scotland, 
and in one instance a lady. Dame Maria BoUes, 
of Osberton, Notts In almost all patents hy 
Charles I. the limitation was 
to heirs-male whomsoever ; 
afterwards, though there was 
considerable variety, the most 
common hmitation was to 
heirs-male of the body. It 
was at first providea that 
baronets of Scotland should 
charge their coat- armour with 
the arms, supmi-ters, and 
ciest of Nova Scotia on a 
canton or inescutcheon. In 
1626 they became entitled to 
wear a personal decoration 
or badge pendent from an 
orange-tawny ribbon — viz. in 
an escutcheon argent, a sal- 
tire azure, thereon an in- 
escntcheon of the arms of Scotland, an impeiial 
crown above the escutcheon, and lound the whole 
the motto, I^ax mentis honestoe glona (fig. 2). 
The wearing of this badge, having fallen into 
disuse after the Civil War, was revived at a meet- 
ing of the baronets of Scotland in 1775. 

lionets since 1707 have been of Great Biitahi, 
since 1801 of the United Kingdom. In 1929 a 
badge was granted to baronets other than baronets 
of Scotland : a shield of the arms of Ulster sni- 
mounted by an imperial crown, within a border 
of loses (for England), shamrocks (Ireland), roses 
and thistles (Great Britain), roses, thisbles, and 
shamrocks (United Kingdom), suspended by an 
oi-ange ribbon ed^d with dark blue. Precedence 
is as follows: Baronets of England; of Scot- 
land ; of Gieat Britain ; of Ireland ; of the Unitetl 
Kingdom. The historic rights of a number of 
baronetcies have been called in question ( notably 
by Dr J. H. Bound ). And a royal warrant of Feb- 
ruary 1910 commanded an official list of baronets to 
be prepared and kept at the Home Office, and revised 
in consnltation with one of the kings of arms. 
Henc^orth none shall be recognised as a baronet 
who is not in this hst. Claims may, however, he 
submitted to one of the law officers of the crown 
and referred to the Privy-council. 

BaronillSf C.£SAR, church historian, born at 
Sora, in Naples, 30th August 1538, was one of the 
first pupils of St Philip Neri, and attached him- 
self to ms ConOTegation of the Oratoiy, of which 
he afterwards became superior ( 1593 ). He be- 
came famous hy his Annales Ecdesiastid a Chi'isto 
nato ad annum 1198 (12 vols. 1688-93), a reply 
to the Magdeburg Centuries of the Protestant 
Flacius (q.v.), aiming to prove that the Church 
of Borne was identical in doctrine and constitution 
with the Christian Church of the 1st century. 
Honours were now showered upon his head. He 
became confessor to the Pope, apostolical pro- 
thonotary, cardinal in 1696, Hbraiian of the 
Vatican Library, and would have been elected 
pope on the death of Clement VIH. in 1606 but 
tor the opposition of the Spaniards, who were in- 
dignant at him for hds treatme, Tradatus de 
MoTuiT^ia SicUicB (in vol. xi of his great his- 
tory), in which he argued against Spain’s claim to 
Sicily. He died Jnne 30, 1607. The best complete 
edition of the Annales (not unaffected by pole- 
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mical purpose) is that edited by Mansi (38 vola. 
Lucca, 1738-59), which contains Pagi’s Cnttca. 
Odoiicus Raynaldus wrote a continuation down 
to the year 1505 (9 vols 1646-76). There is an 
edition of tlie work, with the continuations of Ray- 
naldua and others, by A. Theiner (37 vola^, Bar le 
Due, 1864-83), who himself wrote a continnation 
for the years 1572-85 (Rome, 3 vols. 1857). 
Amongst other woiks of Baroniua, his publica- 
tion of the MaHyrologium Bomanum deserves to 
be noticed (Rome, 1586, and often reprinted). 

Baron of Beef, a large piece of beef, con- 
sisting of both sides of the back, or a double sirlom, 
and weigliing, according to the size of the animal, 
fiom 50 to ITO lb. This monstrously large piece of 
beef, roasted, is served only on particmar festive 
occasions at the English court, and at great public 
entertainments. When served according to ancient 
custom at civic feasts in Guildhall, London, the 
bai-on of beef is honoured with a distinguished 
place on a kind of elevated rostrum, where it is 
ceremoniously carved for the assembled guests. 
The derivation of the term is unknown. 

Barons’ War. See Montfoet. 

Barony is the lank of a baron, the lowest rank 
in the peerage. A wiit of summons to Pailiament, 
followed by a sittmg, cieated a barony. Baronies 
aie now created by letteis patent under the great 
seal. In the Scots law, a right of barony is a 
right in lelation to lands which have been erected 
by a ciown-charter making the giant in liheram 
haromam. Tenure by baiony is the highest and 
most pavileged tenure known to the Scottish 
feudal sysbeni. It involved a civil and criminal 
jurisdiction to which, in theoiy, all the inhabitants 
of the barony lands were amenable, but this was 
gieatly reduced by the Heritable Jurisdictions Act 
passed after the Rebellion of 1746. The curtailed 
Jurisdiction, civil and criminal, which the act 
permitted to remain to the barons has become 
entirelj' obsolete. The barons had also poweis 
with reference to the trading pi ivileges and muni- 
cipal government of certain burghs. The barony 
grant placed the baron in an exceptionally favoui- 
able position foi acquiring by piescriptive posses- 
sion such lights as salmon -fishing, mussel scalps, 
submarine minerals, &c. Indeed, where the barony 
is stated to be bounded by the sea, the foreshore 
and the privilege of collecting seaware belong to 
the baron, apart fiom possession. See The Picture 
of a Scottish Baron Uourt, by Patrick Anderson 
(reprinted Edin. 1821). See BOROUGH- 

Barop, a town of Westphalia, since 1929 a 
SW. part of Dortmund, has uonworks and coal- 
pits. 

Barooae (Portuguese han'oco, ‘a rough, irreg- 
ular peaiP ), originally a mere jewellers* term, but 
soon extended in sense, and applied in art to 
ornamental designs of an extiavagant or incon- 
giiious character. The style followed the Renais- 
sance in Italy, and was much in vogue from the 
middle of the 16th to the end of the 18th century. 
Aiming at snrpiises and geneial oddness, baroque 
depends entirely on the fancy and caprice of the 
architect, and, by means of over-accentuation and 
distortion of all straight lines, produces an effect 
often bold, sometimes picturesque, always opposed 
to rale'*. See ROCOOO ; Ricci, Baroque Architecture 
and Sculpture in Italy (1912); S. Sitwell, Essays 
in Baroque Art (1924), &c. 

Barosina. See Buoku. 

BsiTGSSli} Si quite unjustifiable English spelling 
of Barrosa (qjV.). 

Barotse, or Mabotsb, a Bechuan (Bantu) 
tribe, who early in the 19th centuiy oveiTan the 
country on both sides of the Upper Zamberi now 
known ^ Barotseland ( proper ), then occupied by 


Bantu tribes akin to those of tlie Upper Congo. 
By-and-by the Bechuan Barotse were diiven from 
power by the Makololo, a Basuto people who 
migiated northwards under Sebituane; nut the 
Barotse soon re-established their power, and practi- 
cally exteiminated the Makololo. The piesent 
inhabitants are known as Barotse, though strictly 
the name belongs only to an oligarchy. At l^g 
Lewanika’s lequest the countrj' came under Britisli 
piotection. The Barotse have a large measure^ of 
local autonomy, under the advice or a Rhodesian 
resident, and the whole of North-Western Rhodesia 
(182,000 sq. m.) is called Barotseland in the wider 
sense of the w^ord. See Rhodesia. 

Barone, or Bark, a geneial name frequently 
given to small ships, sqnare-steined, wathout head- 
r^a ; but specially applied to a three-iuasted vessel 
whose mizzen-mast is ‘ fore-and-aft ’ rigged instead 
of being, like the fore and main masts, square -rigged. 

A ‘ barquentine ’ (on the analogj’^ of ‘brigantine]) 
differs fiom a barque in tliat its foremast alone is 
square-rigged. See Ship, SaHiS. 

Barquisime'tO) a towm of Venezuela, on a 
fertile and healthy plain 1700 feet above sea-level, 
was founded in 1622. and destroyed in 1812 by 
earthquake ; pop. 23,000. 

Barra^ a small lalaud of Inverness-shire, near 
the southern extremity of the Outer Hebrides, 42 
miles W. of Ardnamuicban Point. It is 8 mUes 
long, and 2 to 6 broad, with deep inlets of the sea j 
its area is 26 sq. m. A low sandy isthmus, over 
which the sea neaily breaks at lugh-water, connects 
the two parts into which Barra is divided. The 
south or laiger part contains a rocky mountain, 
2000 feet hi^i, and is divided into small valleys. 
Pop. 2000, Gaelic-speaking, largely Catholic, and 
among the most industnous of Scottish fishermen. 

Barra* a- pleasant suburban toMTi about 3 miles 
E. of Naples, with a pop. of 13,000. 

Barra, a petty Mandingo kingdom of Gambia 
(q V.), near the mouth of tlie Gambia. The men 
aae remarkable for their fine proportions. The 
surface, which is fertile, but rather mars hy, is 
well cultivated. In Baixa is the port of Albr^a, 
from which considerable trade is carried on. The 
chief to-wn is Barrinding, where the so-called king 

^^B^rrackpur, an Indian to^vn and 
cantonment in Bengal, on the E. ba^ of the Hugli, 
and 15 miles up the stream from ^Icubto. it is 
a favourite retreat for Europeans from Calcutta ; 
and to the south is its park, containing the subur- 
ban residence, foiraerly of the Viceroy of India, now 
of the Goveraor of Bengal. Two sepoy mutmiM 
have occurred here, the first in 1824, when a regi- 
ment of Bengal infantry lefiised to go for series in 
the Burmese war ; the second m the famous Mutiny 
of 1857. There have been many changes of 
cipaL boundaries. South Barrackpur wm divided 
in 1916 into Bairackpur and Khardah ^opa. 
(1921): Barrackpnr, 22,460; Khardab, 6480; North 
Barrackpur, 15,433. 

Barracks (originally denved throng the Fr. 
baroque, fi’om the ItaL baracea, or rae Span. 
ban^a) are permanent stractnxes for the accom- 
modation of soldiers, ^ors, or pohee. 
opposition was made in this country to the m- 
tri^uction of permanent barracks durmg the 
early part of tte last cent^, on groimd 
that the Uberty of the subject might posably 
be endangered by thus separating soldiery 
BO completely from the citizens, and placmg them 
in the hands of the ruling power. On the othOT 
hand, it was contended that the older sy^m ot 
hiUetdag the soldieiB on the people is vexatious and 
huidenlome; and that the mor^ ? 
andvillagers are liable to be vitiated by the con- 
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stant presence of soldiers. The pei nianent bai lacks 
were few in number down to the year 1792, when 
Geoi ge III. obtained the consent of parliament for 
the construction of several new ones, and for the 
founding of the office of barrackniaster-general. 
The Iwiirackmaster-geneial was leplacetl at the 
beginning of the 19th centurj'hy cominisBioners for 
barracks, whose functions were ahaoihed in 1822 
by the now extinct Board of Oidnance. A com- 
mittee of inqnir\' on bairack accnnimodation was 
appointed in 1855, and a Royal ComniiBsion in 
1857; the Barrack and Hospital Iinpiovement 
Committee was made a permanent body in 1862, 
and, more than once reconstituted, is now merged 
in tie office of the Directoi of Barrack Constiuc- 
tion, a civilian whose office is under the Master- 
general of Ordnance. Tlie duty of designing and 
estiniating for new military bariacks was foimeily 
in the hands of tlie Corps of Roial Engineeis, 
hilt is now entrusted to a number of civilian aiciii- 
tects, working under the Director mentioned above. 

The type of Ijarracks is continually evolving, 
based on the synopsis of barracks laid down 
by the War Office. This lays down the accom- 
modation required and allowed for each kind of 
unit, with further details of floor-space and cubic 
space per man, all the accessories and offices, such 
as guard -1 oonia, canteens, recreation-rooms, lava- 
tories, laundnea, drying -grounds, cook-houses, 
stores, sheds. A certain percentage of the rank 
and file are on the 'mariied stren^h,’ and these, 
being thus recognised, aie provided with separate 
quarters of one to three rooms. Everything has, 
in fact, been done to render life in baiiacks as 
healthy as possible, and a great success has been 
achieved in this direction, the death-rate and the 
percentage of admissions into hospital, even in 
India and other tropical parts, hainng diminished. 
The geneial site is chosen in a healthy part 
Plenty of space is allowed for between build- 
ings. The gieatest care is taken to have ample 
water-supply^ of the beat quality. Access must 
1 m had to diill and mancanvre grounds of suitable 
size._ Recreation -grounds are provided, and, whore 
possible, soldiers’ gardens. Senior officers have 
substantial villas, field-officers two rooms, Junior 
officers one room, and quarters for married officers 
are often ai'ailable. The officers’ mess, which is es- 
sentially a club, is where they practically live. Be- 
sidea the mess-room it has anterooms, billiard -room, 
library, and offices. Warrant-officers have separate 
quarters of a superior kind. Sergeants, in a^ition 
to their sleeping-rooms, have a mess containing 
dining and reading rooms and kitchen. Both the 
officeis' and sergeants’ messes are maintained by 
monthly subscription. The hospitals are separate 
buildings, coustmcted and eqmpped on the very 
best methods. The accommodation ^ves from 
900 cubic feet of space for each Imht case to 1500 
cubic feet for infections cases. S<^ool-rooma are 
also provided both for the men and for the children. 
In audition there are the guard and orderly rooms, 
store-rooms, workshops, and accommodation for 
all the multitudiiions requirements of army life. 
The personal comfort of the soldier is catered for 
by the rerimental institute, consisting of the 
canteen and the recreation establishment. The 
latter has recreation and reading rooms, lecture- 
room, library, cofiee-room, billiard -room, skittle- 
ground, gymnasium, and everything tending to 
render the life of a soldier attractive. For cavalry 
and aTtillery the barracks are on a similar plan, 
with additional accommodation for horses, wagons, 
guns, stores and shops, and riding-schools. See 
Alpebshot. 

Banraconda. See Gambia. 

Barraconta* or Bakraottpa, a voracious fish 


of the perch fami^, 8-10 feet long, found in West 
Indian waters. The name la also given to a Thyr- 
sites found in the Son them Ocean anywhere between 
the Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand. 

Barra do Rio Negro. See MAnaos. 

Barrafranca^ a town of Sicily, 12 miles SE. 
of CaltamsseLta, with a pop. of 10,000. 

Barrage. See Water ( Datm ) ; also Assuan, 
Gezira (El), Burpjnjuck, Tansa, Vyrnayy, &c. 

Barrainnnda. See Ceratodus. 

Barraiide, Joachim (1799-1883), palseontolo- 
gist and geologist, bom at Saugues in the French 
depaitmeiib of Haute-Loire, was tutor to the Comte 
de Chainhord, but lived afterwards at Pi ague. His 
gieat work was the SysUme Szlurien du Centre de 
la BoKhne (1852-1903). 

^ Barranquilla* the principal port of the United 
States of Colombia, lies neai the left bank of the 
main channel of the Magdalena, 15 miles distant 
fiom the sea. A railway runs to the coast at 
Puerto Colombia, some 17 miles w'estward, and 
recently the bar at the mouth of the liver has 
been partially removed, so as to enable sea-going 
vessels to come up to Barranquilla, which pos- 
sesses excellent wharfage accommodation. The 
inland traffic by liver- steamers is important. 
The trade is mainly in the hands of Germans. 
Pop 140,000. 

BarranteSt Vicente, a Spanish writer, bom 
at Badajoz, 29th March 1829. He eaily made a 
reputation by his dramatic pieces, political satires, 
stovi^, and ballads. In 1858 he entered the cortes, 
and in 1872 was elected to the Spanish Academy. 
Amongst his works are Yiaje a los Infiemos, a 
political satire, and an historical work on the 
Philippine Islands. He died in 1898. 

Barras, Paul - Jean - FRANgois - Nicolas, 
Comte de, a prominent figure in the French. Revo- 
lution, was Dom June 30, 1755, at Fos-Emphoux 
in Var, of one of its oldest noble families. In his 
youth he served against the English, in India, but 
soon returning home, plunged into a life of reckless 
dissipation at Paris. But he soon found novel 
impulses in the fever of revolution. A member of 
the Jocobiu Club from the outset, he represented 
Var in the National Convention, voted for the exe- 
cution of the king without delay, and had a share 
in the downfall ot the Girondists. He conducted 
the siege of Toulon, and suppressed, not Avithout 

S eat cruelty, the levolt in the sonth of France. 

ated by Robespierre as not decided enough, he 
attached himself to his opponents, and played the 
chief part in the tyrant’s downfall, being appointed 
by the tenlfied Convention virtual dictator for the 
time. In this capaciiw he crushed the intrigues of 
the Terrorists with aecision and vigour, and his 
humanity was said to have saved the reaction from 
being bloodier than it was. On subsequent occa- 
sions he acted with decision horii against the 
intri^es of the Royalists and the excesses of the 
Jacobins ; and on 13th Venddmiaire (6th October) 
1796, being again appointed commander-in-chief 
by the Convention, he called his young friend 
Bonaparte to his aid, who crushed the insurgent 
sections, and assured his own future with, the 
hi^rical ‘ whiff of ^pe-shot.’ The Directory 
being appointed in November 1795, Barras was 
nommated one of the five members. On 18th 
Fructidor (4th September) 1797, he was wgn.iTi made 
dictator, whereupon he removed his opponents, 
whom he accused of royalism, from both councils. 
From this time he guided the state almost alone, 
until his iMvetonsuesa and love of pleasure had 
rendered him so nnpopnlaiT that Bonaparte, with 
the_ help of Sieyfes, was able to overthrow hin-^ 
easily on the l^h Brumaire (November flj 1799. 
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Compelled to lemove from the neighhourhood of 
Paris, he resided m Brusselfl, then in Marseilles, 
hut was banished to Rome, and thence sent to 
Montpellier, being kept under constant surveil- 
lance of ttie police, who actually found him to 
have been engaged in conspiracies for the bringing 
back of the Bourbons. After the Restoration he 
letuined to Paris, and purchased an estate near 
the city with part of the gieat^ fortune he had 
acquired in the Revolution. He died 29th January 
1829. See his Memoirs, edit, by Duruy ( trans. 1895). 

Barratry. Common, or Ra7•^c^J’y, is the offence 
of inciting and stirring up suits and quairels among 
the king’s subjects. The oflfence from its nature 
involves a repetition of acts exciting or maintain- 
ing suits or quariels. The punishment for this 
offence is hne and imprisonment ; but the offence 
is now raiely prosecuted. If the oflfendei belongs 
to the legal piofession he may besides be disabled 
from practising his profession in future. By 12 
Ceo. 1. chap. 29, sec. 4, persons practising as 
solicitors after conviction of common barratry are 
liable on suramaiy conviction in the High Court 
to penal servitude foi seven years. 

Barratry, in the sense above explained, is not a 
technical term in the law of Scotland. But in 
Scots law the woid signifies the ciime committed by 
a judge who is induced by a bribe to pronounce a 
judgment, or who bai tera justice for money. 

Barratry, m maidue insmance, denotes any 
fraud or wiongful act wilfully committed by the 
master or crew of a ship whereby the owneis oi 
charterers of the ship (m cases where the lattei 
are consideied owneis pro ttmpore) are, in fact, 
■damnified. ‘Barratiy of masteia and nmiinera’ 
is one of the perils of the sea, usually insured 
against in policies of maiine insurance. 

Barrc, a city of Vermont, 6 miles SE of Mont- j 
pelier, with large and important gi-anite quarries 
and manufaotuiea of quairyiug machinery; pop. 
11,300. 

Barr^ Isaac, British soldier and politicly, 
was bom at Dublin in 1726. Gazetted as an ensi^ 
in 1746, he became friendly with General Wolfe, 
under whom he rose to the rank of heutenant- 
colonel. He was wounded in the cheek at Quebec, 
was beside Wolfe when he fell, and figures in 
West’s picture of ‘ The Death of Wolfe. ’ He entered 
parliament in 1761, and held office successively 
under Lord Bute, Pitt, Rockingham, and Lord 
Shelburne. In Ktt’s second administration he 
•exposed the corruptions of the minist:^, was a 
strong opponent of Lord North’s miniatiy, and 
Imposed the taxation of America. He died in 
l^ndon, 20tih July 1802 

BaPrcly primarily a large vessel for holding 
liquids, next a measure for various wares and 
quantitieB. The barrel of ale and beer contains 
.36 hnpei^ gaUons. The barrel of herring contains 
about 800 herrings. Barrel also signifies a certain 
weight or other quantity of goods usually sold in 
■casks called barrels ; of salt meat, 200 lb. ; butter 
<4 firldns), 224 lb. ; soap, 256 lb. ; gunpowder. 
100 Ih. ; flour, 196 lb. ; and raisins, 112 Ih. In 
America, flour and beef are sold on the large scale 
in barrels : a hairel of flour must contain 196 lb. ; 
•of beef, 200 lb, A barrel of rice contams 600 lb. ; 
of gunpowder, 25 lb. ; of flsh, salt meat, or bacon, 
200 lb. 

BarPel-Ol^ailt a mechanical orgm whose 
music is proimced by a barrel or cylinder, set 
with pins and staples, which, when driven round 
by the hand, opens the valves for admitting the 
wind to the pipes according to the notes m the 
musio. The number of tunes that any oue instru- 
ment play is, of course, very limited. Barrel- 
organs are generally portable, and mostly used by 


street- musicians ; though they weie not unknown 
in English country churches in the 19th century. 
Superior bairel-oigans aie driven by a motive- 
power, bat the instmment has been largely super- 
seded by the ban el -piano. 

Barren Oroiiiid.s, tliat region of North 
America that answers to the Tundras of Asia. 
Lying north of the limit of tree-growth, it stretcher 
north-westward from about Churchill on Hudson 
Bay. It consists of rock-floors, moss and lichen 
heaths, and marsh, often impassable wlien the 
surface is not frozen. It pioduces chietiy bog-mosses 
and lichens, with some dwarf shrubs. A foot or 
two down it is permanently fiozen. Reindeer and 
musk'Ox and great numheis of birds are its m- 
hahitants. 

Barren Island, a volcanic islet 60 miles E. 
of the Andaman Islands, with a diameter of about 
2 miles, and a cone reaching a height of 1015 feet. 
The volcano was active in 1803, and still emits 
occasionally hot water and sulphureous fumee. 
Barrenness. See Steuility. 

Barr^s, Maurice ( 1862-1923), Fiench novelist, 
literaiy artist, politician, apostle of nationalism, 
individualism, provincial patriotism, and national 
energy, was boiu at Charmes-anr-Moaelle. For 
many years he was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and in 1906 he was admitted to the French 
Academy His novels, written in an exquisite 
style, include the Trilogvedemoi — Sovs Vesil des bar- 
hares ( 1888 ), Un Hormne libre (1889 ), Le Jardin de 
B&rinice ( 1891 ) ; the Roiiutn de V&nevgie nationalc 
— Les D6ractn6s (1897), L’ Appel au soldat (1900), 
Leiirs figures (1902); Au service de VAlle^nagm 
(1905) and other works, whose scenes are set in 
contemporary Lorraine ; La collitie inspirie ( 1913) ; 
Un Jardin sur VOrotde ( 1922 ). He was the author 
of seveial charming books of travel impressions, 
Du Sang, de la Volupti, et de la Mart (1893), Les 
Amitiis fi'angaises (1903), Le Voyage m Sparte 
(1908), and of many articles in the pericecal 
press. Hib early iniuvidiialism developed into a 
strong nationalism. See Mes ohsz Bairis 

by Jirdme and Jean Tharand (1928). J4r6nie 
Tbarand was secretary to Barr^s. 

Barrett, Elizabeth. See Browniko. 

Barrbead, in Renfrewahii-e, 8 miles SW. of 
Glasgow, has cotton-mills, bleaching, dyeing, print, 
and sanitary works ; pop. of burgh (1931) 12,308. 

Barricades, defence-works formed in streets 
end roads of beams, chains, chevaux-de-frise, and 
other obstacles, as a defence against besiegera, or as 
a shelter to insurgents. As early as 1358 the 
stieets of Paris were baiiicaded against the 
Dauphin, afterwards Charles V. In 1^8 a 
body of 4000 Swiss soldiers, meant to overawe the 
Council of Sixteen, were marched into Paris by 
Henry III., and would have been utterly destroyed 
by the populace, tiring from behind barricade, had 
the court not consented to negotiation. Doling 
the three days of the revolution of 1830, the 
number of barricades erected across the streeffi 
amounted to several ihousauds. They were formed 
of the most heterogeneous materials — overtiiiued 
vehicles, trees, scawlding-poles, planks, building- 
materials, and street paving-stone^men, women, 
and children tH.kitig jjort in their erection- In 
Febmaiy 1848, the msnrrection^ against Lonis- 
Philippe commenced with the erection of barricades ; 
but the moat celebrated and bloody barricade-]^ht 
was that beWeen the pmulace and the ProvisiDnal 
Government, 23d-26th Jime 1848, whieh ended in 
the defeat of ihe people. The national losses by 
tbin fight were estriMted at ^,000,000 francs ; 
16,000 pOTSons were kiUed and wound^, and 8000 
taken prisoners. Napoleon IH. widened and 
macadamiBed many of the principal streets of Paris, 
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paitly "With, the express purpose of rendering the 
Bitccessful erection of hamcacfes next to impossible ; 
but in the second siege of Paris (1871), tne Com- 
munards threw up numbers of strong barricades. 
There was a remarkable baTiicade-erection in 
London in 1821. The ministry desired that the 
body of Queen Caroline should be conveyed out of 
the country to Germany, for interment, without 
the populace having the opportunity of making 
any demonsti’ation. On the matter becoming 
known, a vast baouicade was erected at the point 
here the Hampstead Road joins the New Road ; 
and the officer in charge of the funeral changed his 
course. In 1848 and 1849 barricades were cairied 
in Paris, Rerlin, Vienna, and Dresden, by taking 
the defenders in the rear. 

Barrie* a town of Ontario, on Kempenfeldt 
Bay, Lake Simcoe, with sawmills, flour-milla, rail- 
way shops, and tanneries ; pop SOOO 
Barrie* Sib James Matthew, baronet 1913, 
O.M. 1922, was bom 9fcli May 1860, at Kmie- 
mnir, in Poifarshire, and educated there and at 
Dumfries Academy and Edinburgh University. 
After some practice as a joninalist in Notting- 
ham, he settled in London, and became a regu- 
lar contributor to the St James's Gazette, the 
British Weekly (under the pseudonym of ‘Gavin 
Ogilvy’), the National Observer, the Speaker, 
&C. His first volume, Better Bead (1887), was 
largely a satire on London life; in Auld Licht 
Idylls (1888) he opened a new and rich vein, the 
humour and the pathos of a typical Scottish 
village ; ‘ Thmma,’ his native village, still furnishes 
the keynote to When a Man's Single (1888), 
DOTuinaily a tale of literary life in London ; and 
still more to A Window in Thrums (1889). By 
these three works he was rapidly raised to a front 
place in contemporary literature. An Edinburgh 
Eleven (1888) coumns sketches of Professora 
Masson and Blaclde, Loid Roseheiy, and others, 
and was followed by the slight and spoitive My Lady 
Nicotine (1800). The Little Minister (1891), his 
first lengthy story, appeaxed fimt as a serial in Good 
Words, ajid showed bis characteristic excellences 
— glim homonr, pathos, power of character-sketch- 
ing and natam-description, and the gift of 
veracious and vivacious dialogue, but was fantastic 
and less true to nature than bis shortei tales and 
sketches. Walker, London, a farcical comedy, haii 
a prodigious run at Toole’s Theatre in 1892. In 
1894 The Professor's Love Story was produced on 
the sta^^ Sentimental Tommy appeared firat in 
Serihtyer s in 1896, and was foUowed by a second 
part in 1899. Margaret Ogilvy (1896) was a biog- 
raphy of his own mother, and was read with as niuwi 
mterest as the novels. The Little Minister was 
dramatised in 1897. The Admirable Crichton was 
produced in 1903. Peter Pan (1904), with its deli- ; 
Mte fanc^ whimsical humour, and insight into the I 
roy a mind, m the culmination of his dramatic worlt 
include What Every Woman Knows 
(1908), Dear Brutus (1917), Mary Rose (1920). ^ 

Barrier Act. See Scotland (Ecclesiastical 
Ristory, p. 181 ). 

Barrier Beef* The Great, an immense coi al- 
reef extends about 1200 miles along the NE, coast 
of Australia, from 10 to upwai-da of 100 miles from 
the shore, with hut seven safe passages for ships 
(R^ea Inlet, &c.). A scientific expedition under 
7? r* began work in 1928. Japanese and 

Malay nshers take trepang, pearl-shell, sponges, 
occ. See Coral, Australia Queensland. 

Barrini^ Oat* a practice once common in I 
®®hooIs, which consisted in the scholars fastening 
the doors against the master. The usual time for 
It was immediately prior to the vacations ; and it 
seems to have been an undeiutood rule that if the 


scholars could sustain a three days’ siege, they were 
entitled to dictate terms regarding the number of 
holidays, hours of recreation, &c. for the ensuing 
year. Tbe masters, in most cases, appear to have 
acquiesced good-humouredly in the custom ; but 
some chafed at it and exerted their ingenuity 
and force to storm or suiprise the garrison. Addi- 
son, according to Johnson, was the leader of a 
barring out at Lichfield about the year 1686. One 
remarkable and fatal case of barring out oecurred 
at the High School, Edinburgh, in 1695. The 
town council lefused to grant more than three of 
the eight holidays which the boys demanded as 
their privilege. They accordingly took advantage 
of the master’s temporaiy absence to lay in a store 
of provisions, and having done so, barricaded the 
doors. The magistrates, the patrons of the school, 
m vain sought admission, the boys saying they 
would tieat with their master only; and after a 
day and night had passed, it was resolved to force 
an entrance. The result was that one of them. 
Bailie Macmoran, was shot dead on the spot by a 
scholar named Sinclair. The statutes of "Witton 
School, Cheshire, founded by Sir Jolm Deane ip 
1558, ordained that ‘ a week before Christmas and 
j Easter, according to the old custom, the scholai'S 
bar and keep forth the school the schoolmaster, in 
such sort as other scholars do in great schools.’ A 
barring out forms the theme of one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s stories. 

Barrington, George, picl^ocket and convict, 
was horn lu 1755 at Maynooth, lieland, the son of a 
Edlveismibh named Henry Waldron. In 1771 he ran 
away fiom school, and coming to London, turned 
pickpocket, on one occasion robbing Prince Orloff 
of a snuff-box, set with brilliants, valued at £30,000. 
Twice previously convicted, ho was finally sen- 
tenced in 1790 to transportation to Botany Bay, 
but having on the voyage out frustrated a con- 
spiracy amongst the convicts, he was emancipated 
in 179^ He became supeiintendent of the convicts 
and high constable of Paramatta in New South 
Wales, where he died 28th December 180^ His lite- 
rary achievements axe mere fables. He was eiroue- 
onsly credited ivith a famous prologue to Young’s 
ti agedy. The Revenge, for a representation at Sydney 
in 1796 (see Athenceum, Feb. 1898, p. 216); 

From dlfitant climes, o'er widespread seas, we come. 

Though not with much dclol or beat of drum ; 

True patriots we, for be It understood. 

We left our country for our country's good. 

No private views disgraced our generous zeal. 

What urged our travels was our country’s weal ; 

And none will doubt but that our einf^tion 

Ha.s proved most useftd to the British nation. 

Nor was he author of A Voyage to Botany Bay 
(1801), The History of New South Wales (1802), 
and The History of New Holland ( 1808). 

Barrlngtoii, (l) John Shutb, 1st Viscount 
Barrington, the sou of a London merchant, was' 
bom in 1678, and called to the bar in 1699. In 
1704-6 he published his Rights of Protestant Dis- 
senters, Avhich gained him the confidence of the- 
Presbyterians His Dissuasive from JasohiUsnif 
(1713) recommended him to George I., and he was 
i-aised to the Irish peerage as baron and viscount 
m 1720. He was returned for Berwick in 1716, and 
again in 1722, but was expeRed from the House of 
(Commons in 1723 on account of his connection 
■with a bubble speculation of the f.impi This 
excessive punishment was generally ascribed to 
the malice of Walpole. He died m 1734. His 
works, mostly theological, were published in 3 vols. 
m 1828. Of his six sons, the foUo'wing deserve 
notice. — (2) Will iam : Wdldman, 2d viscount, 
hifl eld^t son, hom in 1717, sat for Berwick-upon- 
Tweed in 1740, and un'til 1778 constant^ held office, 
eiriier in the Admiralty, the War Office, the Ex- 
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chequer, or the Poafc-ofBce. He died in 1793. — 1 

(3) Daines, the fouith son, born in 1727, waa r 
called to the bai-, wliere he attained a consider- £ 
able position. His numerous Avritings embrace i 
law, antiquities, and natnial histoi’y, but hia only i 
iniportaub work is hia Observations on the Statutes 
(1766). He died in 1800. His name is familiar to i 
all readers of Gilbert White. — (4) Samuel, a dis- £ 
tingnished naval officer, was the fifth son. In 1787 i 
be °vas made admiral, and he died in 1800. — (5) < 

Shute (1734-1826), the youngest son, was Bishop i 
of Llandaff, of Salisbury, and ( 1791 ) of Duiham. 

BarrillStOllia.) a genus of Lecythidacem (or ‘ 
Myrtacere) ranging from East Africa to Samoa. ' 
Some species yield oil-seeds and timber. 

BarriCllley an old French wLne-meaauie. The 
barriquo of Boideaux waa equal to 228 litres. , 

Barrister^ in England, is the name applied to 
persons who have been ‘called to the bai-’ by one i 
of the four Inns of Court. They can act as afi.- 
vocates in all courts of law They have an exclusive 
riglit of audience os advocates in the House of 
Lords, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, and the Central 
Criminal Court and A.3aizes. At (quarter sessions 
exclusive audience is given to bamatera whenever 
a sufficient number legularly attend the court. 
But at chambers in the High Court of Justice, in 
all county courts, in coroners’ courts and ecclesi- 
astical courts, and at petty sessions solicitors as 
well as bariisteis may act as advocates. Tribunals 
of inquiry have power to authoiise the representa- 
tion before them of any person interested to be 
by counsel or solicitor or to lefuse to allow such 
representation — Tribunals of Inquiry Act, 1921, sec. 

2 {b). 

No parson can practise as a barrister unless he 
is a member of one of the four Inna of Court, knouna 
as Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, and Gray’s Inn. The luns of Court are 
voluntary unincorporated societies, independent of 
the state, though subject to the control of the 
judges as visitors. These societies seem oiiginally 
to have been associations of legal practitioners, 
styled ‘apprentices,’ from whose ranks the ser- 
]eauta-at-law were chosen. The apprentices cor- 
responded to the bachelors of the universitiM, 
whRe the degree of serjeant corresponded to that 
of a doctor. (See Sbrjeant-at-law). In the 
Inns of Court as now constituted there are_ three 
ranks of nieinbers, namely, students, barristers, 
and benchers. The benchers of each Inn are the 
governing body and exercise a discmlinaiy power 
over the members of the society ; and the benchers 
of the four Inns possess the monopoly of calling 
students to the bar. 

The Council of Legal Education — a body the ] 
members of which are appointed in equal numheis , 
by the four Inns of Couit — ^issues from time to time 
regulations relating to the admission of students, 
their call to the bar and kindred mattere. Under 
these regulations, students must, before they are 
eligible for call, ‘keep terms’ by dining on a 
specified number of occasions (usually six) in the 
hall of their Inn in each term ; must be of the age 
of twenty-one ; and must have passed the prescribed 
examinations. As a rule, twelve terms (equivalent 
to tlire© yeaiB) must be kept ; but the benchers of 
each Inn have power to grant under special cir- 
oumatancea a dispensation, in respect of siny t^’in 
or terms. Tlie examination for Call to the Bar 
consists of two parts. The snbjecto of exanuna- 
tion are, in the first pari, Roman Law, Constitu- 
tional Law and History, Criminal Law, ProMdure 
and Beal Properby and Conveyancing or Hindu 
and Mohammedan Law or Boman-I^tchLaw ; and 
in the second part, Common Law, Equity and the 


Law of Evidence and Civil Procedure. The student 
must he proposed for call by a bencher of his Inn 
and— to afford opportunity to anyone to object — 
must be duly ‘ scieened ’ in the hall of each of the 
four Inns • * 

Barristeia may be either King’s Counsel (q.v.) — 
fiequently called ‘silks’ or ‘leaders’ — who wear 
silk gouTis and sit within the bar m the law courts, or 
uttei bauisteis who aie geneially called ‘juniors ’ 
or ‘stuff gownsmen.’ By the usage of the piofes- 
sion a haiTistei does not undei take paid professional 
work for a lay-client except on the instinctions of a 
solicitoi. But on the trial of an indictment or on 
the healing of an appeal under the Criminal Appeal 
Act, 1907, a baiTister in court may he instructed 
directly by the piisoner m the dock — this being 
what is known as a ‘ dock defence. ’ In the oidinarj' 
case the solicitor instructs the barrister by deliver- 
ing a brief to him (see Beief). A hamster can 
demand tlie payment of a proper professional fee 
when the brief is deliveied, and in the event of its 
not being paid may refuse to accept the brief. 
But a barrister has no right to sue for any fee 
! which he has earned by professional service; for 
tlie remuneration of a hamster is an hoiiorarium. 
This rule holds even if the fee has been paid by 
the lay-client to the solicitoi. The nde extends 
not only to litigation but also to all work done by 
a bairiater ivithin the ordinary scope of the practice 
of a barrister. It is illegal foi a bairister to make 
a baigam that the amount of his fees shall depend 
upon the event of a suit, and such a bargain ex- 
poses both the parties to the penalties of Main- 
tenauce (q.v ). A bargain that a barrister is to 
share in the pioceeds of a litigation in which be is 
engaged as counsel would constitute the offence of 
Champerty (q-v.). A barrister cannot be sued by 
his client foi negligence or want of skill in the 
performance of his pi ofessional duties. The deliv ery 
of a brief gives him complete authority over the 
mode of conducting the action and all matters 
incidental to ib. Tims he has authority to decide 
what witnesses he Avill call, and to make such 
admissions as he, in the exercise of his disci etion, 
ma 3 ‘ think proper. He, unless he be expressly 
forbidden to do so by his client, has authority to com- 
promise an action. But if a compromise entered 
into by counsel includes or affects matters outeide 
the scope of the action it will not bind the client, 
unless he expressly assents. No action lies against 
a barrister for words howevei defamatory, spoken 
by him as advocate in the course of any judicial 
proceeding — even though it be alleged that the 
words were irrelevant to the question at issue and 
were spoken maliciously. 

Barnstei's are not officers of the court and are 
not subject to the control which the court exercises 
over solicitors. The court, however, has powers 
to punish a hamster for contempt of courL Wnere 
a barrister has been guilty of serious misconduct 
the benchers of bis Inn have power to disbar 1^. 
A barrister may be disbarred on his oivn petition, 
and if be wishes to become a solicitor be must be 

so disbaned. a.i j. 

I A barrister may be ‘retained, wbicb_ means that 
> he is engaged, upon payment of a retainmg fee, to 
L give his services to a particidar client. Retain^ 

} are either general or special. A barmter who 
: accepts a general retainer engages to appear 

- for the client who letains him, in any Imga- 
L tion to which that client is a party. H ^ 

: offered a brief from the opposite party he, bemre 

- accepting this brief, must give reasonable notice 

- to the client who has given the geneml ret^er ; 
i and if after such notice he is not briefed by the 
L dient who has given the general retainer, he may 
I accepb the other party’s brief. A special retamer 
3 is one given for a paaticulor case, and can only 
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lie given after an action or other proceeding is 
commenced. 

barristers alone are eligible for ceitain judicial 
and other officea Under various statutes only 
barristeis of a specified number of yeais standing 
at the bar are qualified for pai ticular offices. Other 
offices, foi which theie is no statutory qualification, 
are invaiiably filled by hairiateis. Bariisfcei-a hold- , 
ing certain offices, e.g. county couit judge, aie 
prohibited by statute from piactiaing at the bar. 
There are othei appointments \yhich boiTisteis may 
hold and yet contone to practise, e.g. recorder. 

The bar in Ireland stands on the same footing, 
and has the same ranks and degrees, and is subject 
very much to the same rules and regulations, as 
the English bar; and in that country, harriatei 
also is the name by which the profession of an 
advocate is distinguished. In Scotland members 
of the bar are espied Advocates (see Advocates, 
Faculty of). 

Revising Barrister was a bamatei appointed 
annually by the English judges to revise the 
registers of parliamentaiy electors. Foi this pur- 
pose England was subdivided into districts, and a 
barristei appointed for each distiict. Tbeie were 
ninety-seven revising banistei's Under the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 191S, sec. 47 and ach. 8, 
the revising barrister has gone and his duties have 
been taken over by the clerk to the comity council 
in the county, or the town cleik of a municipal 
borough. 

Barros, Joao de, the most distinguished of 
Portuguese historians, was horn at Vizeu in 1496, 
and died in 1570. He wrote an historical romance 
which attracted much admiration, and in 1622 he 
was appointed governor of the Portuguese settle- 
ments in Guinea, in 1632 treasurer of the 
Indies. Hereupon the king assigned hiin the task 
of writing the history of the Portuguese in India, 
which he undertook. But only the :fet four de- 
cades, down to 1526, proceeded from his pen, under 
the title of Asia Portuguesa; the continuation 
was the work of Diego de Couto. 

BaJTo'sa, a vill^e of Spain, 16 miles SSE. 
of C&diz, celebrated in history as the place where 
General Graham, (afterwards Lord Lynedoch), 
Mmch 6, 1811, with a handful of Enghsn troops, 
bruliantly defeated the French. The name is in 
Britain often inoonectly spelt Baroasa. 

Barrot, Camille Hyacinthb. Odilon, a pro- 
minent French statesman, bom at Villefort, Lo^re, 
19th July 1791. At nineteen he pleaded before the 
ordinary Mbunals, and at twenty -three, by a special 
dispensation, before the Court of Cassation, Paris, 
and early ^guired a high reputation for eloquence. 
In the political arena also, nis oratory soon ma de 
him one of the mo.st influenfdal leaders of the 
liberal opposition. He became prudent of the 
‘ Aide-toi Society in 1S30, and at the July revolu- 
tion in that year, was one of the three commis- 
sioners appointed to conduct the detlnoned Charles 
X to Cherbourg, on hia way to England. On his 
return he was appointed prefect of the department 
of the Seine, and member of the CouucU of State, 
but in a few months resigned his offices to lead the 
opposition to Casimir P6rier and the reactionary 
ministers who followed him He supported Thiers 
from his accession to office in March 1840 to his 
fall in October, when he resumed his opposition to 
■the ministry of Guizot. He took a conspicuous 
part in the reform movement of 1847, and spoke 
eloquently at several of the provincial refonn 
batoueia which led to the revolution of February 
18®. Made president by ’Thiers in his short-lived 
uiinisfay, be advised the king to withdraw his 
tro(^ Said tiius remove the dbertode to tiie 1 
downfall of bis Ibxone, In the last mtiing of the I 


Chamber of Deputies, he supported the claim of the 
Count de Paris to the throne, and the regency of 
the Duchess of Orleans. The February revolution 
considerably abated his ardour for public liberty. 
He held office for some time under the presidency 
of Louis Napoleon, but retired from active political 
life after the coup d'6tati 2d December 1851. In 
July 1872 he was made a councillor of state and 
■vice-president of the council ; but he dfied at 
Bougival, near Paris, 6th August 1873. His 
Mimovres Posthwms appeared at Paris (4 vols. 
1876-76). 

BarrDfV. a sepulchral mound of earth or stones 
raised over the site of a burial as a mark of honom* 
to the dead. The barrows of the Stone Age in 
Europe are mostly constoctions of stones, oblong, 
oval, or circular on the ground-plan, and containing 
chambers for the reception of the burials. A pass- 
age opening from the exterior gives access to the 
chamber, ■^^^ch is usually situated at or near the 
cento of the barrow. The chambered barrows, 
which are peculiar to the Stone Age of Britain, ore 



now stmctureless heaps in extemal appearance, but 
were origin^y faced ■with dry-waUing on the ex- 
ternal outline of the ground-plan. The oblong 
variety is occasionally from ^ to 300 feet in 
length, and sometimes contains several cbombei's. 
Commonly, however, the chamher is situated at one 
end of the barrow, which in many cases faces the 
east, and is usu^y higher than the otiier end. 
The passage leading into ■the chamber starts from 
between two concave or convex projeotions of the 
end of the harrow. It is commonly low and narrow 
towards the exterior, increasing in height owd width 
as it approaches the chamher. The framework, so 
■to speak, of the chamber and passage is commonly 
conatmeted of very large stones, and henos these 
chambers are often referred to as and 

the framework of such a chamber, whether covered 
•with a mass of smaller stones and earth, or un- 
covered, is called a dolmen^ and often, erroneously, 
a cromlech. The passages are ■usnally lintelled over 
with great flat stones, but the roof of the chamber 
M constructed of beehive vaulting (see Bebbzve 
Houses). The chc^ber is eftem mvided into com- 
partmen^te by parti^rions of slabs, or biw smaller 
^ambers opening from its sides. The buii^ hL 
the ohoml^ed harrows are mosidy a&eir ctemat* ^ 
accompanied by urns of dark-coh>dre<i, 
paste, -with rounded or b 
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The oval and circular barro'ws "with interual cham- 
bers are smaller, and probably later than the long 
barrows. They also have their external outline 
defined by dry-walling, and aie sometimes sur- 
rounded by a trench, or by a ring-fence of standing 
stones. The mode of buiial is the same as in the 
long barrows, chiefly after cremation, accompanied 
by urns of the same character, and by implements, 
weapons, and ornaments of stone and bone. In- 
ications of funeral feasts occur in all the cham- 
bered barrows, the deposits being intemuxed with 
bones of the domestic animals — ^tlie home, ox, dog, 
sheep, swine, and occasionally the red-deer, and 
various species of fish and fowl. The chambered 
barrows of Brittany and Denmark differ from tliose 
of Britain in havmg their chambers flat-roofed, 
often with a single stone of enormous size. 

The barrows of the Bronze Age in Europe are 
circular in form and unchambered. They are char- 
acterised by single burials, placed in cists, or simple 
incloBures of fiat stones, like cheats, the sides, ends, 
4 i.ud cover each formed of a smgle slab A barrow 
may contain one or many cists, but the principal 
burial is usually near the centre. The dsta may be 
placed on the original surface, or at some depth 
^neath it. The buiials in them are commonly 
burnt, but often unbumt, this vaiying with the 
locality. Both burnt and unbumt interments may 
be accompanied by urns, but occasionally no um is 
present. Sometimes a banow may contain no cists, 
but simply deposits of burnt bones inclosed in large 
oinerary urns set in the soil, or with the urns in- 
verted over them. The urns associated with burnt 
burial dilFer in form and purpose from those usually 
found 'with unbumt buiial. The cinerary iim in 
Britain is large and wide-mouthed, and ornamented 
only on the upper part. The urns set in the cists 
with unbumt bodies oi-e of two varieties — one some- 
what bowl-shaped, tapering to a narrow base, nearly 
as wide os it is high ; and the other tall, thin- 
lipped, and bulging below. Both varieties are 
usually ornamented over the whole suiface. 

The ba^ro'^VB of the Iron Age in Europe are mostly 
earihen mounds. In Britain they are few in nnm- 
ber. The Anglo-Saxon burial-places of the heathen 
time are often cemeteries of graves undistinguished 
by borrows or mounds upon the surface. In Scan- 
dmavia, some of the larger barrows have chambers 
constracted of timber, but -without paBsages. Such 
was the barrow of Queen Thyia at Jelling, in Jut- 
land, erected in the lOtU century. The tiri'ee great 
mounds or barrows at Uppsala, in Sweden, contained 
burnt burials of the early Iron Age. lu the later 
■'Viking time,’ unbumt burial was the common 
practice. Some of the larger Vikiug ban-ows con- 
tained the ship, fully e(iuipp^ as she rode the sea, 
and 'the o-wnor laid in state in a house constructed 
on the deck, as in the case of the Viking ship da- 
covered in 1880 at G-okstad Sandefjord, and now in 
the museum at Odo. 

The erection of banows as marks of distinction 
in burial appears 'to have been a common custom 
among the early races, whether of high or of low 
culture and civilisation. It is repeatedly referred 
to in the Homeric poems. The borro'WB raaed over 
the burnt bones of Hector and of Achilles and 
PatrocluB are described as constmc^ of stones 
and earth, like those of prehis'toric "times, hut xm- 
chambered. Herodotus describes "the Soythian 
■custom of barrow-burial as existing in bis time; 
■and in the case of the barrow raised over Hepbees- 
tion, the friend of Alexander the Great, we have 
"the cost of its cons'tmction stated at 1200 'talenta, 
which has been computed as equivalent "to some- 
■thing like jE232,500 stOTiing. See Canon Green- 
well*8 British Barrows / Oxford, Clax. Press, 1877), 
and ol^et works cited at ALEOafflOLOGT ; also 
Bueial, 


1 a terra applied to three prominent 

mcali'tiea of the Arctic Ocean, in honour of Sii- John 
Barrow.^ 1) Point Barrow, on the northern coast 
of Alaska, in 71“ 23' N. lat. and 156“ 31' W. 

received as the most northerly spot on 
rile American mainland ( but see Bellot Strait 
Booth^). — (2) Cape Barrow, on the northern 
Coronation Gulf, 68“ N. lat, 
111 W. long . — Barroiu Strait, the earliest of 
Barry B discoveries, leading to the west out of Lan- 
CMter Sound, winch Pany^s immediate predecessor, 
Gaptaan, ^erwards Sir John Ross, had pronounced 
to be landlocked in that direction. Besides its main 
^urae to Melville Sound, Barrow Strait throws off 
Prince Regent’s Inlet to the south, and Welling- 
ton Channel ■to the north. The passage averages 
about 60 miles in breadth, extending pretty nearly 
along the poi-allel of 74“ N., from 85^ to 100“ W. 

[/ BarrOW» a river in the south-east of Ireland. 
Of the Irish rivers, it is in importance next to the 
Shannon. It rises in the north of Queen’s County, 
on the north-east slope of the Slieve Bloom ridge 
, of moun'tains. It flows first east past Portarling- 
I ton to the border of County Kildare, and then 
Bouthwaid, passing the towns of Athy, Carlow, 
j and New Ross. It has a course of 100 miles 
I through a carbomferoos, granitic, and silnrian 
basm. Two miles above New Boss it receives 
> the Nora, and 8 miles east of Waterford, it is 
■joined by -the Snir (q.v.). These three rivers 
(called tne Three Sisters) form, near the sea, 
the large and secure estuary of Waterford har- 
bour, 9 miles long. The Bamiw is na-vigable for 
ships of 300 "tons to New Ross, 25 miles up, and 
for barges to Athy, 65 miles up, whence the Grand 
Canal communicates ■with DnhluL 

Barrow, Isaac, a mathematician and divine, 
was bom in 1630 hi London, where his father was 
Ihaen-di-^er to Charles I. At the Charterhonse he 
was chie^ dhrtmguishedfor pugnacity ; but at Fel- 
steod, in Essex, his next school, he greatly improved ; 
and in 1643 he was entered at Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, under Ms uncle, Isaac Barrow, then a fellow 
of that college, and finally Bishop of St Asaph. In 
1645, before he had come lu'bo residence, his uncle 
was ejected ; so he went instead to Trinity College, 
where he became B. A in 1648, fellow in 1649, and 
M. A in 1652. Finding ‘that to be a good theologian 
he must know chronology, that chionolo^ implies 
astronomy, and astronomy mathematics, He applied 
hirnHelf to the latter science "with distinguished 
success. To the classics he had already devot^ 
much study, and on the vacancy of the Greek chair 
(1664), he was recommended for the office; but a 
suspicion of Axminianism is said to have interfered 
with bift success. After this disappointmeiit he went 
abroad (1665), and travelled tour yeais t^ugh 
France and Italy, "to Smyrna and Constantinople, 
back to Venice, and home ■through Germany and 
Holland. On the voya^ from Leghorn 'to Smyrna., 
his de'termined perBonafcoiirage seems to have been 
i-ng-hr mm p.Tit.u1 in scaring^ awav an Algerine puate, 
after a brisk exchange^ of shots. _ Soon after _hia 
return he took orders (1669), and in "tihe foUo'wing 
year was appointed professor of Greek. In 1662 he 
received the pbair of Geometry at Gresham College, 
London, which, on his appointment to the Lucasian 
profesBoiship of Ma'thematics at Cambridge (16^), 
he thought it hiH duty to resigii. T^e latter also 
he resigned in 1669, in favour of his pupil Isaac 
Newton, On quitting his professorship, ^ oh- 
■ hn.iTiArl frOTi his uncle a small sinecure in Wales, 
and from Dr Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbuiy, a 
prebend in th^ cathedral. He devoted ihe revenues 
of both to charitable purposes, and resiMiod them 
in 1072, an being appointed by the king Master of 
Trinity College. To him, -wmle in tms office, is 
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due the foundation of the Trinity librarj', -which is 
one of the chief ornaments of Cambridge. _ In 1675 
he "waa nominated Arice-chancellor of the university ; 
in 1677 he died on a vriait to London, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, He was only 47, 
but by bis ivritings and the force of his personal 
character, he had achieved a reputation -which time 
has left unimpaired. Of his rnathematical works, 
the principal are his Lectioiies Geometncce and 
Leetiones Opticae, on -which his contemporary fame 
was chiefly based, and which show him_ as an 
immediate precnisor of Ne-wton and Leibnitz. As 
a theologian, his fame rests mainly on his posthum- 
ous Treatisd on the Fope s Supremacy, and on his 
eloquent sermons, unmatched as specimens of cleai, 
exhaustive, vigorous discussion. Their length, we 
may add, was excessive. One, on charity, lasted 
three hours and a half ; and at Westminster Abbey, 
he once detained the audience so long that they get 
the organ to play ‘ till they had hlowed him down.’ 
Far the best edition of Barrow’s English theological 
works is that by the Rev A . N apier (9 vols. Camb. 
1859), -with a memoir by Dr Whewell, who m 1860 
also edited his Latin mathematical works, some of 
Avhich have been translated. 


Barrow, Sie John, was bom of Immble 
parentage ac Hra^lej" Beck, Lancashire, in 1764, 
and educated at URerston. Having for three years 
been timekeeper in a Liveipool iron-fonndrj^ he 
made a voyage { 1781 ) on a Greenland whaler, and 
after his return taught mathematics in a school at 
Green-wich. In 1792 he received the post of private 
secretary to Lord Macartney, ambassador to China ; 
and he availed himself of Ms residence in China to 
learn the Chinese language, and to collect valuable 
materials, -which he afterwards gave to the world, 
partly in articles in the QuaHerly Eeview, and 
partly in his Travels in China (1804). When in 
1797 liord Macartney became governor of Cape 
Colony, Barrow made extensive excursions in the 
interior, which he described in liis still valuable 
Travels in Southern Africa (1803). In 1804 he 
was appointed by Lord Mel-viUe secretary to the 
Admiralty, wMch situation he retained till 18^, 
except for a short time in 1806. Borrow also pub- 
lish^ A Voyage to Cochin- China (1806), The Life 
(f Maeartneif (1807), A Chronological History of 
Voyages into the Arctic Regions (1818), Voyages of 
Arctic Discovery^ (1846), besides a series of lives 
of naval -worthies. Under Peel’s ministry, in 
1836, he reived a baronetcy. In 1845 he letii-ed 
from puhUo service, and he died in London, 23d 
November 1848. He rendered signal service to 
geographical science by sraggiMting and promot- 
mg Arctic expe^tions; and^Tow Strait, Cape 
B^ow, and Point Barrow preserve his memoiy.» 
He may also be claimed as the founder of the 
GeograpMcM Society ( 1830), of which he was -vice- 
presment till his death. See his Antohiography 
(1847 ), and the Memoir by Staunton (1852). 


Barrow-ln-Fnrness, a seaport and mam 
factmin" town of Norih Lancashire, sttuated o 
the aonth-westem coast of the peniosula of Fn 
ness, mposite a small island' called Barrow Islan 
(traditionally a buiial-place of Norse rovers), no'' 
forming P^t of the port. Barrow-in-Fumess \ 
^ iniles WNW. of Lancaster, and 266 NNW. c 
^naon. In 1847 it was a fisbing-village of 32 
“ ^864 the population h^ risen t 

lobw’ ^ 47,111, and i: 

19*-.! ^ 74,2^ ; (1931J 60^303^ j-tg rapid growtl 
matchea in Bntain by few to-wns far from Londoi 
is owing to Mr H. W. Schneider’s discovery in 184 
of extensive deposits of rich haematite ore at Pari 
near Bmow ; to the establishment of mines, smell 
mg-worl^ slupbnilding yards, &c, r and to th 
iaymg of railways tbrongWt the district (fame> 


foi its lake scenei-y ), the Fuiness Railway Company 
liaving constructed 108 miles of line during 1846-47. 
In 1859 sraeiting-works were established ; in 1866 
these weie amalgamated -with the Bessemer Steel 
Company, founded three years before, as the Bariow 
Hcematite lion and Steel Company, rvliich ere long 
had 14 blast-fuinaces m_ operation, turning out 
yearly 360,000 tous of pig-iion and 220,000 tons of 
Bessemer steel. Copper and slate aie also found 
in the neighbourhood. 

The town is built on a legulai plan, mostly in 
rectangles, -with broad atieets, traversed by tram- 
ways. In 1872 a statue was unveiled of the first 
mayor, Sir James Rauisdeu, and in 1885 one of 
Loid Fieclenck Cavendish. Tire town-hall -was 
built in 1SS7 There are a technical school (1911), 
and a school of science and ait, besides highei -grade 
schools and girls’ schools. 

The Dukes of Devonshire and Buccleuch aie 
the principal landowners. The docks, covering 
278 acres of water -space and 24 feet in depth, 
belong to the Londoir, Midland, and Scottish 
Railway Company. The Devonshire (32^ acres) 
and Buccleucti (31 acres) docks were opened 
by Mr Gladstone in 1867 ; in 1877 were added 
the Rarnsden Dock (60 acres), used by the Anchor 
Line, and the Cavendish Dock (146 acres), 
which is leased to Messrs Vickeis. Among othei 
equipments there aie large lifting and graving 
docim and cranes. Barrow Island has since 1871 
Irecome the seat of great shipbuilding yards, 
Messrs Vickers’ works on the island extend over 
100 acres. This firm, w'bich employs thousands 
of bauds, has accommodation for building, at one 
time, about a score of merchant or war ships of 
the largest type, and turns out in atlthtion boilers, 
oil-engines, Iirme guns, shells, and all manner of 
machinery ana munitions on a vast scale. On 
; Walney Island it has an oil-ship factory and a 
colony, Viokerstown (founded 1901), for its work- 
people. Walney Island (ten miles long by one 
wide) is separated from the mainland at Barrow 
by a narrow strait, ivhich in 1008 waa bridged by a 
great structure, 1123 feet long, ivith an opening 
span of 120 feet. Flax and jute works were erected 
ill 1872. There are besides eugineei-ing, fumace- 
bailding, hoBer- making, paper pulp, and other 
woiks, brewing, petroleum -stores, timber-yards. 
The imports include timber, ore, coal, flour, giain, 
petroleum, and preserved provisions. The chief 
exports are ore, steel rails, and pig-iion. A regu- 
lar passenger service is maintained with Belfast. 
Thanks to its docks, railway, mineral wealth, and 
industries, Barrow may claim to command the 
‘sineivs of war ’ and the material sources of per- 
manent peace-time well-being for its inhabitan-ts. 
The_ interesting ruins of Furness Abbey lie -within 
2 miles of the town ; while on Piel Island there are 
the ruins of the Pile of Fouldrey, built in Stephen’s 
reign by the Abbot of Fui-ness. A municip^ 
borongh (1867), county borough (1888), Barro-w 
since 1885 has returned one member to parliament. 

Banryt (l) a small island in the Bristol 
Ohannel, off the south coast of Glamorganshire, 

7 miles SW. of Cardiff. It has the ruins of an 
ancient castle and of two chapels.— (2) A to-wn 
and important eeapoi-t opposite Barry Island, 7 
mil^ SW". of Cardiff, in the Llandaff and Barry 
parliamentary division of Glamorganshire. Ifi 
has extensive docks, covering an area of 120 acres 
rebween the town and the isWid, with about 
40 coaling-tips, and havii^ direct railway com- 
munication Avith all the ^uth Wales coalfields. 
The firet dock was opened in 1889, when Barry was 
a village with 70 inhabitants. Since that time 
the coal traffic has increased manifold The doclce 
are open at all states of the tide, and' there is ex- 
tensive .graving accommodation. The town, with 
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the island, is also becoming a favourite seaside 
lesorfc. Pop. (1931) 38,916. 

BarrYj a coast village of Forfarshire, 9 miles 
FNE. of Dundee. Barry Links, acquired by govern- 
ment in 1892, are a miUtaiy tiaining-gronnd. 

Barry, Comtesse du. See Du Barry. 

Barry, Sib Charles, B.A., F.R.S., architect, 
was born at Westminster in 1795, visited Italy, 
and by 1823 was a well-knovvn architect. He buut 
Manchester Athenaeum, Grammar-school at Bir- 
mingham, the Traveller.^’ Club and the Reform 
Club, and the College of Surgeons. His design for 
the, new houses of parliament was selected (1836), 
but he died ( 12th May 1860) before their completion 
by his son, Edward Middleton Bany (1830-80). 
See the Life of Sir Charles Bairy by his second son, 
Alfred Barry, Bishop of Sydney and Primate of 
Australia. — Another son, SiR John Wolfe Wolfe- 
Barry, E.G.B., F.R.S., bom in 1836, became one 
of the moat eminent engineers of his time, his 
works including the Blackfriara and Tower bridges, 
docks at Barry, Hull, and Middlesbrough, and i ail- 
way works in India, China, and elsewhere. He 
died 22d January 1918. 

Barry, Elizabeth (1668-1713), created over 
100 r61es in tragedy and comedy, including some of 
the most famona characters of Otway’s and Con- 
greve’s plays. Of her life little is known. She is 
said to have been introduced to the stage by 
Rochester, and to have been a very unpromising 
pupil. 

Barry, James, an historical painter, bom 
at Coik, 11th October 1741. He was a prot^g6 
of Edmund Bnvke, through whose libei-aiity he 
studied for about four years in Italy ( 1766-70 ). On 
his return he was chosen a membei of the Roml 
Academy, aud in 1782 professor of Painting. He 
was of irritable temper, quan-elled with the Royal 
Academy, and was e^elled. He died in poverty on 
22d February 1806. His dief-d'osuvre is the ‘ Victors 
at Olympia,^ one of six paintings to ornament the 
room of the Society of Arts. His letters^ and 
writings on art were published with a memoir by 
Fryer in 1809. 

Barry, Martin, a physiologist of eminent, 
was born at Fratton, Hampshire, in 1802. H® 
studied at the medical schools of London, and at 
several on the Continent, and took his degiee of 
M.D. in Edinburgh in 183,3. He wrote much on 
physiological subjects, and especially on animal 
development and embiyology. He was elected a 
member of the Royal Society in 
was appointed house-suigeon to the Royal MatCT- 
nity BLospital, Ediuhuigh. His means being ample, 
he gave his professional services laigely to the poor. 
Li 1863 he settled at Beccles, in Suffolk, where he 
died in April 1865. 

Barry, Spranger (1719-77), horn in Dublin, 
was first a sUveramith, then a successful actor, 
came to London and acted with Garrick, whose rival 
he subsequently became. He was meat in Ea^et 
and Ma^etli, and as Romeo ( to Mrs Cibber s Juliet). 
Hifl wife, Ann Street ( 1734-1801 ), widow of on actor 
named Dancer, was a distinguished actress. 
Barry, See Heraldry. 

Barry Cornwall, See Procter (Bryan 
Waller). 

Bar'Sinister. See Baton-sinister. 

Bar-snr-An'be, a small town of France, m the 
department of Aube, situated on nght ^ank of 
the river of that name, 30 miles ESE. of Troyes. 
It baa a pop. of 4000 employed m weaving and 
the manuCture of brandy. Here a council of 
the allied sovereigns was hdd on 26rii 
1814; and here, two days after, the Fiench were 
defeated by the aihes. 


_ Bar-SUr-Scine, an ancient town of France, 
in the department of Aube, pleasantlv situated on 
the left bank of the Seine, 19 miles SH. of Troyes 
There aie glass-works, paper-mills, and tanneries. 
Pop. 3000. 

Bartas, Guillaume de Saluste du, soldiei, 
diplomatist, and man of letters, was bom at IVIont- 
fort, m Armagnac, in 1544, and died in 1590 of 
wounds received at the battle of Ivry. His chief 
poem, La Sepmaine, gives an account of the 
creation, and is said to have bad a considerable 
mflnence on Milton’s Paradise Lost. Thirty edi- 
tions of the work passed through the press in six 
years. Joshua Sylvester ( 1563-1618 ) Englished Du 
Bartas his Divine Weeks and Works (1598). 

Barter, in commerce and pohtical economy, a 
term used to express the exchange of one com- 
modity for another, as contrasted with the sale of 
commodities for money. It is simply a primitive 
form of exchange carried on in countries in which 
the use of money has not yet been introduced 
or IS uot prevalent. It was an economic stage 
through which aU communities must have passed. 
Even yet in many mde countries barter is very 
common ; and Enropean travellers find it conven- 
ient to take with them weapons, tools, and orna- 
ments to exchange with the natives for the^ 
commodities. In civilised communities barter is 
a very exceptional thing, having been superseded 
by tbe use of money in various forms. 

In law, barter, or exchange, as it is now 
more generally called in law-books, is a contract 
for transferring property, the consideration being 
some other commodity ; or it may be described as a 
contract foi the exchange of two subjects or com- 
modities. It thus differs from sale, wHch is a con- 
tract for the transference of prope^ in considera- 
tion of a price in money. See Exchange ; Sale 
OF Goods. 

Bdrtfa, Bartfeld, or Bardejov, a small but 
very old town of Czechoslovakia, on the river Topla, 
near the borders of Galicia. Its hot baths have 
properties like those at Spa. Pop. 7600. 

Bartb, a> seaport town of Prussia, 16 miles 
W. of Stialsund, at the month of the Barth, which 
forms its harbour ; pop. ( 1926 ) 7810. 


Barth, Hetneich, one of tbe greatest niodeni 
scientific traveUers, was bom at Hamburg, 16th 
February 1821. He studied at Berlin, and, after 
visiting Italy aud Sicily, m 1845 p^sed over to 
Tangier in Africa, and mode excursions into the 
interior, to Tunis, Tripoli, and Bengazi. 
journey thence to Cairo, he was attacked, woundM, 
and pliiiidered by a band of Arab ipbbeis- He 
tfterwards extended his researches into Egypt, 
Sinai, Palestine, Asia Minor, and Greece. 
account of part of these travels apMots la ^ 
Wanderiingen durch die Kastesdander des 
telmeeres (1849). He was next appomted by 
the British government, along with Dr Oyer- 
wee scientific companion to James Irach^ason, 
at that time charged with a political OTiu- 
meicial mission to Central Afiica. Stating from 
Tripoli early in 1860. Dr Barth and his com- 
panions crossed the Great Desert amid 
Cities and dang«B. Barth ^n eep^ted from 
his friends, who both succumbed to tte 
and contmued his expiations, which 

from Tripoli in the north to Adamaw in the 

3i. S from Ba^ in *6 

in the west, upwo^ of 12,000 mries. The result 

of his researehes 

Discoveries in Central 6 vols. (l^T^). 

Afterwards he made several louiue^ m Gi^e, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. He died at 
Sovember 26, 1865. In 1868 appea^ a book on 
hifl navels in Asia Minor, and in 1862-66 bis great 
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work on the vocahnJaries of the Central African 
tnhes. 


Sarth* or Bart, Jean, a French naval hero, 
the son of a fisherman, bom in 1651 at Dunkirk, 
served first in the Dutch navy under De Ruyter, 
hut on the commencement of the war with Hol- 


land passed over to the French service. As hia 
humble birth made promotion hopeless, he became 
captam of a privateer, and distinguished himself so 
greatly that Louis XIV. at last appomted him 
neuteaant of a man-of-war. In 1691 he com- 
manded a small squadron in the North Sea, where 
he destroyed many English vessels, and made a 
descent on the coast near Newcastle. In 1694, 
after a desperate strugnle with a superior Dutch 
lleet, he recaptured a large flotilla of com -ships, 
and steered them safely into Dunkirk. Soon after, 
being caught at a disadvantage by the English, 
he was tahen prisoner and carried to Plymouth, 
hut he soon managed to make Ins escape in an 
open fishing-boat to France. The king received 
him witli dmtinction at Versailles, but at the same 
time spoke continually of the mischance which had 
befallen him the ^ar before. Stung by this, 
Barth hastened to Dunkirk, and m spite of the 
blockade of the harbour bj’’ the English, undertook 
a crmse in which he was remarkably successfuL 
At a personal audience in 1697, Louis XIV. ap- 
pointed him to the command of a squadron, on 
which the honest seaman bluntly thanked the 
king in the words : ‘ Sire, you have done well in 
this.’ The courtiers were shocked at the freedom 
of the speech ; but the king took the answer in 1 
good part, and Barth, soon justified his confidence. 
The peace of Ryswick. terminated hia active career. 
He died at Dunkirk, April 27, 1702. His rough 
frankness and coarse wit, which spared neither 
high nor low, made Mm popular, no less thsm hia 
boldness and readiness for battle. 


Barth^lera^, Auguste Marseille, a French 
poet and pohtician, was bom at Marseilles in 1796. 
Educated at the J esuit College of Juilly , he came 
to Paris in 1822, and soon made biTnaelf famous by 
a series of vigorous and pointed political satires in 
verse, directed against the Bourbons, and full of 
raggestive regrets for the glories of the empire In 
J^potjonen Kgypte (1828), and still more in his 
eJegy for Napoleon’s son, Ze FUs de V Homme ( 1829 ), 
he spoke out Ms imperialism more boldly, and the 
latter occasioned his i^risonment on the eve of the 
revolution of July. His liberation of course was 
inmediate; and along with his friend M^ry, he 
relebrated the victory of the people in a poem 
dedicated to the Parisians, and entitled L’Insurrec- 
*0^ During all the changes which followed, 
Barthelemy was indefatigable as a brilliant versi- 
fiOT on the political events of the day ; though, in 
^ later ^ars, his popularity somewhat dedined. 
He was, from the first, a warm supporter of the 
second Napoleonic rdgime. Some of his sayings 
are memorable, as the oft-quoted, 'L’homine 
absorde est eelui qui ne change jamaas,’ His death 
took pl!^ 23d August 1867. at Maraeilles, of 
wmcti city he was librarian. 

Barthelemy, Jean Jacques, a learned French 
piMuary, born 20th January 1716, at Cassis, 
m Provence. Educated for the church, he early 
deroted himself entirely to the study of orientM 
^tiqmtira, especially numismatics, but he re- 
tain^ the dress and title of an abb6 In 1746 
he b^me attached to the Royal Cabinet of 
Medals, and m 1763 was appointed its director 
Nerf y^ he vwited Rome in the suite of M. de 
bwwvjjle, the French ambassador, who, as Due 
<t©;Uio^ul, became French minister in 1768, and 
“leana .of a liberal pension, placed 
iJarthelemy la a position to devote nimaelf entirely 


to learned researches, which he quietly pursued tM 
the revolution of 1789 deprived him of hLa offices. 
In September 1793 he was imprisoned on charge 
of bemg an aristocrat, but almost immediatedy 
released. Shortly after, he was offered the situa- 
tion of national hbrorian then vacant, but Ms age 
and infirmities compelled him to decline it. He 
died April 30, 1795. 

His most celebrated and pcmnlar work is the 
Voyage dujeune Anacharsis en Grice dans It MUieu 
dll qitatri^e Slide avant I'Ere Chritienne (4 voIb. 
1788), which shows an extensive knowledge of the 
ancient world, especially of Greece and its colonies, 
and abounds in observations wMch, if not pro- 
found, are at least judicious. Later and more 
severe criticism has, however, pointed out many 
deficiencies and anachronisms. It has been trans- 
lated into almost eveiy European language. 
Among Barth^lemy’s other worl^ may be men- 
tioned Rijlexion sur guelques Monuments Phimvims 
(1760), and Eiflexdon sur V Alphabet et la Langue- 
de Palmy re (1754). The first complete edition of 
his works was that of ViUenave (4 vols. 1821), with 
a biography. 

Barthelemy Salnt-Hilaire, Jules, French 
savant and statesman, was bom at Paris on. 
the 19th of August 1805. On the comple- 
tion of his studies he filled for some time a 
subordinate office under the minister of finance, 
while actively contributing as a liberal publicist 
to such newspapers as the Globe and the Nation. 
About the close of 1833 he turned from political 
strife to quieter studies, and in 1838 was appointed 
to the chair of Greek and Roman Philosophy in 
the College de France. In 1839 he became a 
member of the Academy. The revolution of 
February 1848 brought him once more into the 
political arena. He entered the Assembly, and 
became one of the leaders of the moderate party. 
At the cotp cPitat he was one of the patriots who 
were arrested and flung into prison. On hia 
release he resigned his chaii’, as he could not 
talce the oath of allegiance to Napoleon III.^ and 
retimied to his studies, especially Sanskrit and 
ancient Indian philosophy. Elected in 1871 to 
the Assembly at Bordeaux, he gave constant 
support to Thiers. In 1870 he was elected a life- 
senator by the Assembly; and he held the port- 
folio of foreign affairs in Ferry’s ministry, 1880-81. 

_ Hia most important work is bis French transla- 
tion of Aristotle, varions parts of which appeared 
from 1837 to 1883. Next to thiH ore bis contribu- 
tions to western knowledge of Indian philosophy 
in the works, Sur les Vidas ( 1864), Pit Jaovddhtsme 
(1856), Le Bouddha et sa Religion (1856), and in 
numerous contributions to the Mi^ires of the 
Academy and the Journal des Saiuants. He trans- 
lated the Iliad in verse (1869), and wrote on the 
Alexandrian school, on Mohammed, on British 
India (1887h on science and religion (1889), 
and on Lord Bacon (1890) ; and at his death, 26th 
November 1895, was finishing a translation of 
Plato. 

BartheZj Paul Joseph, a French physician, 
was bom December 11, 1734, at Montpelher, where 
he settled^ as a professor, in 1786 as cl^cellor 
of the university, and where consultations with 
him on Miions cases were sought from all parts- 
of the civiliBed world. The Revolution deprived 
him of the greater part of his properly; hut 
Napoleon heaped honours and mgnities upon 
him in his old aga ^ He died October 16, 1^. 
Of ms numerous writings, his Nowueauas BlSments- 
de la Science de V Homme (MontpelL 1778; M ed. 
Paris, 1868) was translated into most of the lan- 
guages of Europe, and strongly supports the the r’ 
of vitalism and formative forca 
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Bartholdi, Augittste, sculptor, a native of 
Colmar, Alsace, of Italian ancestry on his father’s 
side, was trained in the studio of Ary Scheffer, 
and amongst other works has executed the 
Lafayette statue. New York; Vercingetorix, the 
Gaulish leader, now in the galleries of the French 
government; the ‘Lion of Belfort,’ and ‘Grief.’ 
That France should present to America some 
symbol in connection with the centenary of 
American independence occurred to him in 1874; 
the scheme took shape, and in November 1886 the 
gigantic bronze statue, 220 feet high, of ‘Liberty 
enliglitening the World,’ completed in 1884, was 
unveiled on Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbour. 
Bartholdi, who was bom in 1834 and died in 
October 1904, received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour in 1887. 

Bavtholtn, Kaspae, bom in 1685 at Mahnb ; 
studied theology and philosophy at Rostock and 
Wittenberg, and in 1610 was made doctor^ of 
medicine at Basel He practised for some time 
in Wittenberg, and in 1613 acceded an invitation 
to be professor of the Greek Language and of 
Medicine at Copenhagen, where in 1624 he b^ 
came professor or Theology. He died at Sord in 
1629, after having written nearly fifty works on 
various sub j ects. — Thomas Bartholin', son of the 
above, and eq^nally celebrated as a philologist, 
naturalist, and physician, was bom in 1616. He 
became m 1647 professor of Mathematics at 
Copenhagen, and in 1648 was nominated to the 
chair of Anatomy. He died in 1680. He enlarged 
liis father’s Anatomy ( 1641 ) with new observations, 
and defended Harvey’s doctiine of the ciroula'tion 
of the blood. 

Baiiiholomaeiiis An^Ucus* See Enoyolo- 
p^ajOlA; and Steele’s Medtceval Lore (1893). 

Barth ol'omew, St, one of the twelve apostl^ 
supposed to be the same person as Nathanael, 
and Avas a native of Galilee. Accoidiug to 
the traditionary record of Eusebius, he carried 
Christianity into India ; Chrysostom speaks of him 
as a missionary in Armenia^ and Asia b^or. The 
church at Rome hearing his name claims to pre- 
serve) his relics. The Roman Church holds his 
festival on the 24th Augrus't ; the Greek on the 11th 
June. The primitive miurdi possessed an apocry- 
phal go^el under his name, hut it is now lost. 

Bartholomew, Massaoee of St (Fr. La 
St-BartMlemy), the appellation given to the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenote in Paris on the night of St 
Bartholomew’s Day, 24th August 1672. After the 
death of Francis H. in 1660, Catharine de’ Medici 
assumed the man^emeut of affairs, as regent for 
her son, Charlffi UC, and showed throughout a more 
than Italian craft and faithlessness, as well as a 
cmelty almost ivithout parallel in modem histoiy. 
In order to annoy the Catholic party of the Duke 
Francis of Guise, she gi'anted on edict of toleration 
to the Refonned, at Avhose head Avas the Prince of 
Cond'6. Both parties took up arms, and there ensued 
a WOT which lasted for eight years, the cruelties of 
which, through mutual exasperation, are almost in- 
credible Guise was assassinated, and Cond6 was 
taken prisoner in the battle of J arnoc and shot ( 1 669 ), 
His nepheAV, young Henry of B6ara, afterAvords 
Henry iV., then became leader of the Huguenots, 
almig Avith Admiral Ooligny. It was not till the 
strength of both sides was ejdiausted, that the peace 
of St Germain-en-Laye was concluded in 1670, 
■whereby the Huguenots obtained the free exercise 
their religion, Catharine de' Medici, using one 
party after another for her OAvn puiposes, like the 
Machiavellian she was, pagan lather than Catholic, 
brought about the raarnage of the youthful Henry 
of Beam with her daughter Margajet, 18th August 
1572, The kingi a weakling easily swayed fi-om 


one side to another, at this time held Admiral 
Coligny in high favour, and had assigned him an 
important place in the council of state. When the 
marriage of Prince Hemy bad attracted the most 
eminent of the HuguenoLs to Paris, Admiral Coligny 
was shot in the street on 22d August 1572. The 
king SAVore to avenge him, hut on the very same 
day Avas persuaded by his mother (who feared 
Coligny ’s influence over her son) that the admiral 
sou^t his IRe. ‘By God’s death ! ’ he exclaim^, 
‘let the admiral he main, and not him only, but all 
the Huguenots, till not one remains that can give 
us trouble ! ’ That night Catharine held a council, 
resolved vyith the Guises to get their blow in first, 
and appointed St BartholoiueAv’s Day for carrying 
into efiect a massacre of Huguenots — now for 
che first time fairly contemplated. A bell in the 
tower of St Geimain I'Anxerrois, at half-past one, 
summoned the citizens to arms, and mmonrs that 
the king was murdered led to the general massacre. 
The long himself is popularly represented as having 
fired from his palace upon those that were fieeing 
past. The Fmce of Condd and the king of 
Navarre went to mass, and were said to hare 
saved their lives by conforming to the Catholic 
church. The conntiy was at the same time sum- 
moned to similar slaughter ; and there were found 
bloodtliirsty fanatics enough to perpetrate the 
greatest horrors for several weeks in almost all the 
provinces. The numbers of the slain as given 
by various reporters vary Avidely — from 2000 to 
100,000. A modem estimate is rather more than 
6000 for all Fiance. It was reported at home 
and abroad that an attack on the king had been 
repulsed with gieat loss to the Hnguenots. Queen 
Elizabeth as Avell as Philip IL sent con^tulations 
to the French court ; and the pope ctiebrated St 
BartholomeAv’s Day by a procession to the chunsh 
of St Louis, a grand Te Deunif the stiiking 
of a medal, and the proclamation of a year of 
jubilee. Rut the crime was useless. The Hugue- 
nots had lost their chiefs, but, the fiiBt moment 
of stupor past, they took up arms Avitb all the 
fury or despair ; tlie royal trooM were once more 
foiled in their attempts to take Rochelle ; and 
Charles found himself forced to grant lilierty of 
conscience. See hooks by White ( 1868) and Baum- 
garfcen ( 1882); histories ofFrance by Martin, Duray, 
Lavisse, &e ; Sully ’s Memoirs ; and theAvorks citM 
at Huguenots and at Catharine de’ Medici. 

Bartholomew Fair, held at West Smithneld, 
London, from 1133 till 1865, the charter for it hav- 
ing been granted by Henry 1. to a monk named 
R^ere, who had been his jes'ter, and had foundcti 
the pnory of St Bartholomew ( see below). The fair 
was held annually at the festival of St Bartholomew 
(August 24, old style) ; hut in 1753, owing to the 
alteration of the calendar, it was for the first tune 
proclaimed on 3d September, having in 1691 been 
curtailed from fourte^ to four days. In the first 
centuries of its existence, Bsutholomew Fair was 
one of the great annual markets of the nation, and 
the chief cloth-fair of the kingdom. Its articles of 
traffic Avere besides cloth stuffs, leather, pewter, and 
live-stock ; while it was rendered attractive to the 
crowds that attended it by a variety of popular 
amusements. All manner of shows, exhiUtions, 
theatiical booths, &c, thronged the fair; sad 
tumblers, acrobats, stilt- walkers, mummers, moun- 
tebanks, aud merry-andrews resorted to it in great 
numbers. In 1686 the fair was leased by the city 
to the sword-bearer, and thenceforth it hegm to 
decay as a place of trade. In 1840 the exhihitioiiB 
were removed to Islington; in 1860 the last pro- 
damatioa by tiie lord mayor took place, and in 
1856 the Mice famous Jfflir come to an end. See 
ftofesaor H. Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomeur 
Fair (1869) and Ben Jonson’s play. 
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Bartliolomew’s (St) Hospital, Smithfidd, 
Loadon, waa fotuided m 1123 Rahere, the first 
prior of the Convent of Anffustinian Canons, which 
he founded on Smithfield. The present jchnrcli of St 
Bartholomew the Great was the choir of the piiory 
church. An ancient chapel ori^nally dedicated to 
the Holy Cross, partly rebuilt in 18^, is now the 
parish church of St Bartholomew the Less. After 
the dissolution of the monasteries, the hospital stood 
empty for eight years ; but it received fresh charteia 
in 1544 and in 1547, escaped the fire of 1666, and 
was rebnilt in 1729, with additions in 1865 and 1881. 
Part of the property vacated by Christ’s Hospital 
(q.v.) was used for much needed extensions and 
reconstructions. There is an important medical 
school attached. See Book of the Foundation 
(Middle English version, ed. Moore, E.E.T.S. 1923). 

Bartizailif a small, overhanging, battleniented, 
parapet turret, proiecting 
trom the angles on the top 
of a tower. It was gener- 
ally pierced with apertures 
for cross-bowmen, called 
halistrarza. The New Eng- 
lish Dictionai'y says that 
the word is a spuiioiia ‘nio- 
^ dem antique,^ which had 

' no existence in the times 

to which it is attributed. 

I It waa ap par ently first 

used by Sir Walter Scott, 
and was due to a miscon- 
ception of a 17th-centuiy 
illiterate Scots spelling, 
bertisene, for ‘ bertising ’ — 
i.e. hretising, or 
a brattice being a battle- 
mented parapet, originally 
of wood, and temporary. 
Bartlett, John Rus- 
sell (1805-86), bom at 

became a booksellei in New 

York, giving his leunre to history and ethnology. 
He was employed in 1830-53 in determining the 
Mexican houndary-liue, and in 1864 published an 
account of his explorations and adventures. In 
1865_he became Secretly of State for Rhode Island, 
and in 1861-62 he was its acting governor. He was 
the antbor of Frogress of Ethnology, dictionary of 
JuicricajiMnw (enlarged \%l%),PHmeval Man (1868), 
Bibliotheca Americana (4 vols. 1865-70), &c. 

Bartlett, William Hbijbt, artist, bom in 
London in 1809, was a pupU of Bntton, tbe 
Mchitect, who afterwards employed him to make 
drawings for his^ CathedraZ Antiquities and Pic- 
turMqi^ Antiquities tf English Cities. Subsequently 
Bartlett visited the Continent, tbe Holy Land, and 
Am erica several tinies, on each occasion enriching 
^ portfolio with innnmerable interesting scenes. 
No fewer than nineteen qnarto volumes, containing 
about 1000 engravings from his sketches, and letted 
^esa from his own pen and those of his feUow- 
^vellers. Dr W. Beattie, N. P. Willis, and Mias 
Pordoe, were devoted to these countries. Bartlett 
^ed on the voyage from Malta to Marseilles, 13th 
September 1854. 

Bei^ Hungarian composer, bom in 
Is8l at Nagyszentmiklda (now in Rumania), studied 
muMc at Budapest. With Koddly he made an im 



Bartizan. 
Providence, R.I 



■ music, are strongly 

Qi?*** Taddeo, an Italian paintei of the 
).-Danii^o Babtoli. 
** Ferrara in 1608, and 
wfif of the J^mt College at Rome in 1685. 
His chief work is the Istoria della Compagnia di 


Ge&u (1653-73).— PiETBo Santo Babtoli (some- 
times called ‘ Perugino’), hom 1636, died 1700. He 
was a painter after the manner of Poussin, and a 
skiTfnl etcher. 

Bartoli'nl, Lobenzo, a celebrated Italian 
Bcnlptor, was bom at Vemio, in Tuscany, in 1777, 
and came to Paris while still a young man. His 
chief patron was Napoleon, who in 1808 sent him 
to Carrara, to establish a school of sculpture. 
After the battle of Waterloo he repaii-ed to Flor- 
ence, where he died in 1850. Besides an immense 
number of busts, he produced several groups, the 
most celebrated of which are his ‘Charity’ and 
‘Heiciiles and Lyciis.’ 

Bartolomme'o, Fra (properly Baccio deUa 
Porta), one of the most distinguished masters of the 
Florentine school of pointing, was bom at Florence, 
m Tuscany, m 1469. Hia first teacher was Cosimo 
RoseUi ; but he owed bis higher cultivation to the 
study of the works of Leonaido da Vinci His 
subjects ai-e mostly religious, and by far the greater 

} )art of his pieces belong to the later years of his 
ife. He was a warm adherent of Savonarola, after 
whose tragical end he in 1500 assumed the monk- 
ish habit. The visit of the young Raphael to 
Florence in 1604 seems to have been instrumental 
in stimulating him to resume his art. He imparted 
to Raphael his knowledge of colouring, and 
acquired from him a more perfect knowledge of 
perspective. The two remained constant friends— 
Bartolommeo on one occasion finishing certain of 
Raphael’s unfinished works, Raphael performing a 
like kindness for him at another time. Bartolom- 
meo died at Florence, 1617. The j^eater number 
of his works are to be seen at Florence, in the 
gaUeiy of the Pitti Palace, hnt the Louvre posaeases 
a fine ‘Annunciation’ by bim. See books by Fi antz 
(Ratishon, 1879), Leader Scott (Lond. 1880), Grayer 
(Palis, 1886), and Knapp (Halle, 1903). 

Bartolozzi« Francesco, an eminent engraver, 
was bom in Florence, S^tember 26, 1728. After 
practising his ait under Joseph WagnBr at Venice, 
he went to Rome, where he executed his admired 
plates from the life of St Vitus. He was afterwards 
commissioned by Mr Dalton, librarian of George III. , 
to engrave a series of drawings by Gnercino, and 
Was induced by the some patron to settle in 
England. Here Baitolozzi produced his emiiisite 
line engravings of ‘The Silence’ and ‘Clytie,’ 
after Annibale Carracci, which entitle biTn to occupy 
the front rank in his profession. He also engraved 
numerous specimens of the works of his friend 
Giovanni Cipriani, of Michelangelo, Carlo Dolci, 
Sirano, and others, with equal trath and effect. 
He likewise enriched Alderman Boydell’s Shake- 
speai’e Gallery with many fine engravings. In 
1769, on the formation of the Royal Academy, 
Bartolozzi was nominated one or the original 
members, and -executed, from a desi^ by his friend 
■Cipriani, the diploma, which is sfml in use, and 
ranks as one of his masterpieces. In ISC^ he 
accepted a flattering invitation from the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, to take the superintendence of 
a school of engravers at Lisbon, whither he repaii'ed 
three years suterwaids in hia aeven^-eighth year, 
and there resided until hia death, March '7, 1^16. 
He was the grandfather of the celebrated actress, 
Madame Vestris. His prints ai'e said to be more 
nnmerous than those of any other engraver, and 
mclude line engravings and stippled works, printed 
in brown and red. 

Bartolns of Sassofenato, jurist, was bora 
at SasBoferrato iu 1314, studied at Perugia and 
Bologna, was professor of Civil Law at Pemgia from 
1343, and died there in 1357. He wrote on pro- 
cedure and on evidence, and commented on Justi- 
nian’s code. See a study by Woolf (1913 ). 
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BartODy Andrew, a famous Scottish, naval 
commander of the time of James IV., was killed 
in an engagement with two English ships in the 
Downs, 2d August 1511. 

Barton. Bernard, Quaker poet, and friend of 
Lamb, was born in 1784. In 1809 he became cleik 
to a bank at Woodbiidge, a post which he held till 
within two days of his death, 19bh February 1849. 
His Metncal Effusions (1812) brought him into 
correspondence with Southey ; whilst Poems by an 
Amateur (1818), Poems (1820), and several more 
volumes of veiae increased hw reputation. Hia 
devotional poems have an echo of George Herbert, 
and some of hia lyrics are graceful ; bub he is on 
the whole less a poet than a veraijfierj easy and 
pleasant withal. Lamb’s advice to liim was, ‘ Eeep 
to your bank, and your hank will keep you ; ’ and 
by Lamb’s advice he accepted the sum of £1200, 
laiaed by Quaker fiiends in 1824. See his Poems 
and Lettei's (1849), selected by Ms daughter, with 
memoir by her husband, E. FitzGerald, and Lucas’s 
Bernard Barton and his Friends ( 1894). 

Barton) Sir Edmund, the first Piime-miniater 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, was bom in 
Sydney in 1849. He entered the State Parliament 
in 1879, and was Speaker of the Assembly in 
1883-87. In 1891 he took a leading part in the 
debates of the first Federal Convention, and was 
elected at the head of the poll for delegates to the 
convention of 1897-98. Hia continuous active work 
in the federation campaign (of which he was the 
Aaron rather than the Moses ) resulted in hia being 
given the task of forming the first Federal Cabinet, 
over which he presided till 1903, being then made 
senior puisne judge of the new High Court. The 
distinguishing qualities which raised him from the 
ruck of politicians to be one of the few genuine 
Australian statesmen were a dignity and a sagacity 
for whose development tlie federation campaign 
gave full opportunity; while his very concentra- 
tion on this great work kept him too far aloof from 
ordinary political life to be, as prime-minister, a 
satisfactory representative of Austialian ideas on 
current affaii's. Hence the naval agreement of 
1902, for which he was responsible, was in Australian 
■eyes a failure, and the judgeship came as a fitting 
close to his political career. He died 6th January 
1920. 


Bai'toil) Elizabeth, the nun or maid of Kent, 
was born in 1506, and about 1525, when a domestic 
servant, in the course of recoveiy from an illness, 
fell into nervous deiangement and religious mania. 
When her illness left her, she still contiuued her 
trances and piophetic utterances, and Archbishop 
W arham sent two monks to examine her. One of 
these, Edward Booking, seeing here a rare oppor- 
tunity for reviving populai respect for the Catholic 
Church, instiucted lier in the controveraial points 
and in the legends of the saints Soon afterwards 
she became an inmate of the priory of St Sepulchre 
at Canterbury, brrt Bockrng conbirrued to he iiispirer 
of her revelations. As soon as the drvorce of Henry 
VIII. began to be discussed, the nun denounced it 
‘in the name and by the authority of God,’ and 
threatened the king with death if he persisted in 
his purpose. Warham was convinced by her 
-earnestness, Wolsey gave her an audience. Sir 
Thomas More listened to her more than once, and 
Bishop Fisher wept with joy over her revelations. 
The king’s marriage to Anne Boleyn (163^ and 
■subsequent immunity destroyed her credit. Under 
Cranmer she was ‘put to the questron,’ and ulti- 
mately couf eased that ‘ she never had visioua in all 
her life, hut all that she ever saM was feigned of 
her own imagination only, to satisfy the minds of 
those wliioh resoiiied to her, and to obtain, worldly 
praise.’ Put on trial for Mgh tieeson, she was con- 


demned and executed at Tybum with Booking and 
four other accomphces on the 20 th of April 1534, 
Barton Clay. See Eocene. 
Barton-lipon-Hum1>er9 an ancient town of 
Lincolnshire, on the south side of the Humber, 

6 miles SW. of Hull ; pop. 6300. 

Bartram, John ( 1699-1777 ), the first American 
botanist of eminence, was bom of Quaker stock near 
Derby, Po. , was botanist in America to Geoi-ge IIL, 
corresponded with Liimmns from bis home near 
Philadelphia, established in the Schuylkill the first 
botanic garden in the colony, and wrote on his 
observations. His son William ( 1739-1823 ) was a 
botanist and ornithologist. 

BartSCh) EArl ( 1832-88), hom at Sprobtau, in 
Lower Silesia, became librairan at Nurnbeig, pro- 
fessor of Geriiranand Romance Philology, first at 
Rostock and then at Heidelberg. His study of 
the Nibelungenlied was a work of great import- 
ance. Later he edited the text of that and many 
other Middle High German poems. He gave much 
attention to Proven 9 al and Old French literature, 
wrote on metric, edited the Song of Roland, trans- 
lated the Nibelungenlied, Bums, and Dante, wrote 
poems, and was editor of Germania. 

Bartsia, a widespread genus of Scrophulariaceee, 
close akin to eyebioght. Most species are partial 
parasites on grass roots. Biitish species are the 
pink-flowered roadside weed B. Odontites (put by 
some m another genus as Odontites serotina or vid- 
garis), the little purplish -floweied B. aljnna (a rare 
alpine), and the yellow-flowered meadow and marsh 
plant B. ( or Eufragia ) vxscosa. 

Bani) a fine woolly substance from the base of the 
leaves otArenga sabenarifera,t\x^ Gomuti Palm (see 
Arenga) used for stuffing cushions, and the like. 

Baruch. ( ‘ the Blessed ’), the son of Neriah, the 
faithful friend and secretai y of th e pr^he t J ei emiah . 
Daring the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
he was flung into prison along with the prophet, 
and found release only on the fall of the city (586 
B.O.). He afterwards accompanied his master to 
Egypt, but of his-after-life nothing certain is known. 
An apocryphal work in the Greek language has 
come down to us bearing his name, wMch coutains 
in noble and glowing language a promise of future 
glory for Israel, and predicts me r^uildmg of Jeru- 
salem. There is usually appended to it, as Chapter 
vL, a letter of the prophet Jeremiah to the exiles in 
Babylon. There is also an apocalypse, credited to 
Baruch, extant in a Syriac translation from a Gieek 
version of the original Hebrew. 

BarvFOod* See Camwood. 

Bary, Heinrich Anton de (1831-88), hom at 
Frankfort, became the supieme authority on algae 
and fungi, was profeasoi. of botany at Freiburg, 
Halle, and Strasbnig, and wrote important treatises. 

Barye. Antoine Louis, a French seoMtor, dia- 
Hnguished mainly for his bronze statues of animals 
and animol-groupB, was hom at Paris, 24th Septem- 
ber 1795, and was at first on engraver and metal- 
worker. Hia famous bronze of a lion atm^ling 
with a snake secured for him the cross or the 
Legion of Honour. He died 27th June 1876. 

Bary'tO) or Oxide of Barium (q.v.) — formula 
BaO— is the earth present in the minerals vnth- 
erite (baiiuui carbonate) and barytes or heavy spar 
(barium sulphate). It may be prepared in several 
ways G) By acting men barium carbonate, 
BaCOg, by nitric acid, HNOs, which causes the 
disengagement of the carbon dioxide, COj, and 
the mtric acid combining with the baryta forms 
the nitrate of barium, Ba( N Oglg. On evaporating 
the latter substance to dryness, and igniting the 
residue, the nitric acid volatilises, and leaves the 
baryta, RaQ. (2) Anothei mode of preparing the* 
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same substance is to act upon a solution of 
sulphide of barium, BaS, by the black oxide of 
copper, CuO, when an interchange of elements 
occurs, the sulphur uniting with the copper, pro- 
ducing sulphide of copper, CugS, and the oxygen 
with the barium, forming baryta, BaO, which 
remains dissolved in the water, and, on evapora- 
tion, deposits crystals in the hydrated condition, 
Ba^OjiSHyO. Baryta belongs to the group of 
alkaline earths, and has the property of acting like 
an -Alkali (q.v.) on colourmg matters. It has a 
harsh taste, is highby caustic, and is very 

n anous. The presence of carbonic acid gas may 
etected hy exposing a solution of baryta to the 
air, Avhen carbomc acid combiues with tne baryta 
and forms a him of white carbonate of banum, 
BaCOj. Baryta exposed to air or oxygen absorbs 
oxygeu, forming peroxide of barium. On this 
being heated, oxygen is liberated and baryta 
again produced. Till about 1870 it was found im- 
possible to piocnre Oxygen (q v ) by this simple 
method, as the action uecanie weak when the pro- 
cess w'as repeated But the brothers Brin discoveied 
that hy carefully removing all carbonic acid gas 
and water from the air before passmg it over the 


Crystal of Sulphate o! Saiyta. 

barium, the difficulty is removed, and oxygen is 
thus economically produced. ' The svlphate 0 / 
banum, BaS 04 , occurs as the mineral barytes, or 
heavy spar, found in fissures or cracks m rocks. 
It is crystalline, of the orthorhombic system, and 
is sometimes found pure and white, but genemlly 
pmsents a flesh-red colour, from the red oxide of 
iron (rust) incorporated in it. The rust can he got 
quit of hy reducing the barium sulphate to a fine 
powder under rollers or travelling- wheels, and sub- 
jecting the pulverised material to the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid, which dissolves the oxide of 
iron, and leaves the sulphate of barium as a white 
dense powder. It is the heaviness of this mineral 
(sp. gr. iS) that gives the names barytes and 
barium (Gr. barys, ‘heavy’). The piincipal use 
of heavy spar is as a pigment under the name of 
peTmianeni white ; bnt having little opacity, it can- 
not be employed by itself, and is therefoie mixed 
with ordinary white-lead. Several mixtures of i 
barium sulphate and white-lead are manufactured, 
and are known m commerce. Venice White con- 
tains 1 part barium sulphate and 1 part white-lead. 
Hamburg White contams 2 parts barium sulphate 
and 1 part white-lead. Dutch White contains 3 

S arto barium sulphate and 1 part white -lead. 

Fative barium sulphate was us^ hy Wedgwood i 
for making j^per wore, and for white figures, &c. ^ 
on coloured jars and vessels. Lithopone is a per- 
manent white pigment prepared from barium sul- 
phide and zinc sulphate. It consists of barium 
sulphate and zinc sulphide. See BABIUM. 

Barytes. See Babyta. 

Bar^yton (Viola di Bardone), an old chamber- 
instrument, somewhat like the viol da gamba in 
tone, had a broader finger-board, with six or seven 
gut-strings, while under the neck there were from 
seven to forty-four strings of brass wire, which 
were pinched with the point of the tliumb, to pro- 
wee a sound, while the gut-stiings weie acted on 
by a bow. For the bary ton voice, see Baritone, 
Basalt. Basalt-rocka ai’e of igneous origin, 
and are composed essentially of plagiocfase 




felspar, augite, olivine, and generally magnetite 
or titaniferous iron. They show all varieties of 
texture, from smooth-compact up to coarsely ciys- 
talline, and vary in colour from pale blue up to 
dark grayish blue, brownish, and black. The vitre- 
ous varieties aie Tachylite and Hyalomelane ; com- 

E oct or cry pto-crystalline varieties are termed Basalt ; 

ne-giained kinds are sometimes called Anamesite; 
while -DoZenie is the name occasionally given to the 
more coarsely ciystalline kinds. Seen under the mi- 
croscope, the compact and fine-grained basalt-rocks 
often show a certain proportion of glassy or devitri- 
fied matter lymg between the various crystalline 
minerals of which the rock is chiefly composed. 
Basalt-rocks ore often vesicular and amygdaloidol. 
Sometimes they occur as lava-flows, at otlier times 
they appear as intrusive sheets, dikes, and masses. 
They are of common occurrence in Britain, more 
especially m Scotland. As examples of lava-form 
basalt-rocks maybe cited those of MuU, Staffa, and 
other islands of the Inner Hebrides. Similar lava- 
form basalt-rocks are well developed in Antrim. 
Intrusive basalt-rocks are abundant in Central 
Scotland — Sahsbniy Craigs, Edinburgh Castle 
Rock, Dalmahoy Craigs, Abbey Craig, &e. are 
examples. 

The older basalt-rocks have frequently undeigone 
some changes, owing to the chemical action of 
percolating water. Such altered rocks have often 
a dull greenish colour, the greenish tinge being due 
to the conversion of the angite and olivine into 
green seipentinous and chloritic products. Such 
more or less altered varieties of hasalt-roek some- 
times acquire special names — the finer-grained 
kinds being called melaphyre, and the coarser- 

f rained ones diabase. When basalt-rocks have 
een intruded amongst coals or block shales, they 
often become gray, white, or yellow in colour, and 
assume a dull earthy appearance. This is the so- 
called white-trap. 

There are volcanic masses of Tertiaiy age 
which occur in such rerions as the Thuringer 
Wald, Erzgebirge, the Eifel, Italy, &c. imch 
closely resemble basalt-rocks. In these rocks, 
however, the minerals nepheline and leucite play 
the part of plagioclase fempar. The rocks, there- 
fore, are known as neph&line-boisalt and leucite- 
hasalt, to distinguish them from ordinary basalt, 
or, as it is sometimes called, plagioclase-hasalt. 

latter ranges in age from Lower Carboniferous 
times at least, up to the present; the former are 
not as yet known from any older stage than the 
Tertiaiy. 

Basaft-rocks, especially tlie compact varieties, 
often assume a columnar stmetura This stme- 
ture, however, is not confined to basalt-rockB. The 
columns vary in the number of their angles from 
3_ to 12, but they have most commonly from 6 to 7 
sides. In some cases they are more or less perfectly 
hex^onaL They are generally divided transveisely 
by joints at tolerably eq^ual distances, and in 
the case^ of the more peiiectly columnar rocks, 
these joints often show at each articulation a 
cup and ball socket. The columns are always 
arranged at right angles to the planes of cooling, 
so that in the case of an approximately horizontal 
bed or sheet the columns axe vertical, while in the 
case^ of a vertical dike, they are horizontal. 
Various explanations of this remarkable structure 
have heen advocated, none of which can be said 
to he perfectly satisfactory. The general belief, 
however, w that they are me result of contraction 
upon coolii^. Two of the best known and finest 
examples 01 columnar structure in basalt-rocks are 
FingaJ’s Cave iu the island of Staffa {q[.v.), oii the 
west coast of Scotland, and the Giant^ Causeway 
(q.T.), en the north coast of Ireland. 

Basalt-rocks, owing to their toughness and 
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hardness, and to the fact that their mineral in- 
gredients yield unequally, are much employed 
tor causeway-stones and ‘ road-metal. ’ 

BaSCf in Chemistry, is a term applied to a com- 
pound body, generally consisting of a me^ united 
with oxygen. Thus, the metal potassium, K, when 
it combines with oxygen, O, forms the oxide KjO, 
which unites with water, yielding the base potash, 
or caustic potash, KOH ; and similarly lead, Pb, 
and oxygen, yield the base oxide of lead, or 
litharge, PbO. A distinguishing feature of a 
base IS that it is capable of enteiing into double 
decomposition with an acid, more or Ims neutralis- 
ing its acid properties, and forming a Salt ( q v. ) 
and water Thus, the base potash combines with 
sulphuric acid to foim the salt, sulphate of pot- 
ash, and water, as represented by the equation : 

Fotasli. Bulpliiiric Acid. Sulphate of Fotusaluin Water. 

2K0H -t- H2SO4 = K2SO4 -t- 2HaO. 
So also potash and nitric acid, HNC^ yield the 
salt nitiate of potassium, or nitre, ItNOa. The 
metal half of a base may be a compound ladicle 
which, foi the time, plays the pait of a simple 
substance. Thus, in ammonium hydroxide, NH^OH, 
the compound radicle ammonium, NH 4 , behaves as 
if it were a metal similar to potassium ; when it 
reacts with an acid, a salt is formed with the NH 4 
group still intact. 

Aininoiiluin Hydroxide. Acid. AinnioninDi Sulphate Water. 

2 NH 4 OH -I- H 2 SO 4 = (NH4)4S04 + 2HaO. 

The bases potash, KOH, soda, NaOH, ammonia, 
NH 4 OH, baryta, BaO, stiontia, SrO, lime, CaO, 
and magnesia, MgO, are moie or less soluble in 
water; whilst the oxide of iron or rust, and 

the red oxide of meicuiy, HgO, are insoluble in 
water, but soluble in acids. There aie organic 
bases as well as inorganic bases. The more im- 
portant oiganic bases are the Amines, Alkaloids, 
and Amides. They con unite with an acid to foi tu 
a salt. Thus, aniline unites with hydrochloric acid 
to form aniline hydrochloride, which is a salt. 

Aniline. Hydrochloric Aold. Aniline Hydrochloride. 

CeHaNHa -f- HCl = C 8 HaNHa,HCl. 

B&iSCj in Architecture, the foot or lower mem- 
ber of a pillar, on which the shaft rests. See 
Column. 

BasCf in Heraldry, the lower portion of the 
shield. Any figure placed on it is said to be in 
base. A small portion of the base of a shield 
parted off by a horixontal Une is sometimes called 
a hose. 

Base>bally the American national game, takes 
its name from the ‘ bases ’ arranged on, but is 
essentially an evolution from the old English school- 
boy pastime of Boundeiu ; but unlike the boyish 
pastime from which it had its origin, it requires 
manly qualities to excel in it. In base-ball, as in 
rounders, the players use a bat and a ball, and run 
around bases, but there all resemblance between 
the two games ceases. As the game of base-hall is 
now played, it is full of excitement, and is engaged 
in with equal zest by schoolboys on an open field, 
and by trained professional experts on inclosed 
grounds, presenting to the latter full scope for the 
exercise of those mental and physical attributes 
which mark the intelligent and practised athlete. 

Cricket and base-ball are coupled in Miss 
Austen’s Nm'thcmger Abbey ^ which was writtea 
about 1798. In the States, the Knickerbocker Club 
was founded at New York in 1846, the ExceMor 
Club at Brooklyn in 1860 ; but it was not till 1866 
that the game became uniTersal. 

The theory of base-ball may be briefly summed 
as follows : A space of ground, in the form of a 
diamond, 90 feet square, is matked out on a level 
field of three or four acres in extent. Bases are 


placed on or within each angle of the diamond, and 
are called respectively home, first, second, and third 
bases. Each team consists of nine players, its ni em- 
bers taking the bat in regulai succession. The 
man at the bat is teimed the batsman, or stiiker, 
and his side may be 1 egai ded as the defensive foi ce ; 
the field side is the attacking paity, and is disposed 

CBOTtg-naDai 

ttrr-rriLont * murr-riBaBt 
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Fig. L — ^Diagram of Base-ball Gfronnd. 

as follows : The pitcher, near the centre of the dia- 
mond ; the catcher, behind the home base ; tlie first 
baseman, near the fii-st base, to the light of the 
catcher ; the second and third basemen, near the 
second and third bases ; and about midway between 
these, the shorb-stop ; with out-fielders at right, 
centre, and left fields, more or less in line with 
first, second, and third bases respectively. 

When play begins, the pitcher deliveis the ball, 
a fair ball being one that passes ovei the home 
base, and not lower than the batsman’s knee nor 
higher than his shoulder. Should the batsman 
fau to strike at a fair ball, or strike at any 
ball, fair or otherwise, and fail to hit it, 01 
make a foul hit — a hit falling outside the Iitiph 
of the diaiuond between the home and first and 
third bases or continuatious of them maiked 
in white on the grass — a ‘strike’ is called, and 
after three strikes, the third not being called on a 
foul lilt, the batsman is obliged to run or is put 
out ; on the other hand, four unfair balls delivered 
by the pitcher entitle the batsman to a base. 
The batsman endeavours to seud the ball out of 
the reach of the fielders, and far enough out in the 
field to enable him to make the round of the four 
bases without being put out, in which case he scores 
a run. Each base, however, is a resting-place, and 
he may stop on any base until eithei he sees an 
opportunity to steal to the next, or a sncceeding 
batsman sends the ball far enongh to enable him 
to run with safety — for, except ■^en occupying a 
base, the runner touched with the hall by a fielder 
is out. All three bases may thus he occupied at 
once ; hut when the next batsman becomes a base- 
nmnet, the runner on first base must pass on to 
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second base, ■which must be vacated to leceive him, 
otheiwise he is put out. This rule and another, 
obhging runners to return and touch the base last 
occupied when a striker’s ball is caught before 
touching the ground, afford scope for 'double- 
play,' as a fielder may catch the striker out, and 
then throw the ball to a hase-keeper before an- 
other of the same side who is running bases can 
return. A batsman can only run on a fair hit, 
bnt he may he caught out on a foul hit just as on 
a fail, and if, after a fair hit or three stiukes, 
the hall is fielded to first base before^ he arrives 
there, he is out. The first striker is followed 
by others in rotation at the hat, until three 
of the batting aide are put out, when the 
field side take their turn at the hat. This goes 
on until nine ecmal innings have been played, 
and then the side scoring the moat runs wins 
the game. It will be readily seen that the 
theory of the game is very simple, and it is this 
simplicity of construction which forms one of its 
chief attractions ; and yet to excel in the playing of 
aU. the points of the game requires not oiDy the 
possession of the physical attnoutes of endurance, 
agihty, and stren^h, together -with good throwing 
and running powers, and plenty of courage, pluck, 
and nerve, bnt also the men^ powers of quick 
perception, thorough control of temper, an(i the 
presence of mind to act promptly in critical emer- 
gencies of the game. 

The weight of the ball used is 6 to ounces, its 
circumference 9 to 9 J inches ; and it is much more 
elastic than a cricket hall. The hat is round, not 
more than 2| inches in diameter at the thickest 
part, and must not exceed 42 mches in length. 



Kg. 2. — ^Base-ball Bat. 


The hall is delivered by the pitcher "with great 
swiftness, an underhand throw being allowable and 
very generally employed; and tfla high speed 
attained enables a skilful player to send the ball 
with such a twist or curve as will deceive the 
batsman, and make him think a fair ball bad and 
an unfair ball good. This effect is obtained by the 
resistance offered to the ball by the air, and a 
rotary motion of the ball on its own axis, supplied 
by the_ pitcher; and "the direction of the curve is 
determined by the manner in which the ball is 
delivered from his hand. Curved pitching baa 
been brought to considerable perfection of late 
years, but a certain want of accuracy makes it 
advisable for the catcher, when playing close 
behind the batsman, to wear a strong wire mask, 
Md has produced a rule entitliiw a Mtsman who 
is ^mck by the hall to take bis mat base therefor. 
Prior to 1887, there were no leas than four special 
professional codes of playing rules in use, h^des 
those governing amateurs ; but since the beginning 
of that year, the game has been played under a set 
of ‘ National Rules, ’ agreed to by all players. 

The OTeat popularity of base-ball in America has 
lea to the establishiaent of regular stock-companies, 
employing a laoge amount of capital in the busing 
of 'running* professional club teams, whose games 
are -witn^ed by many thousands of spectators. 
What^ with the college clubs and the amateur 
organiaations of the country, it is safe to say that 
hundreds of thousands of young men participate in 
base-ball games during each season, ftom April to 
October, Outside of the tJnited States, the game 
has become popular in Canada, Australia, and 
Japap • and in the 20th century it has made some 
advance in Bngland. See books by Chad'wiok. 


Base-bed. See Portland (Isle of). 

Base-court (Fr. basse cour, ‘low court’), the 
lower or outer court of a castle, with offices. 

Basedowy Johann Bernhard, educationist, 
was born 11th September 1723, at Hainbure, where 
his father was a peruke-maker. He studied at the 
Johanneum there, and at the university of Leipzig. 
Aftei tutoring for a time in Holstein, be was in the 
year 1753 appointed professor of moral philosophy 
and belles-lettres in an academy at Sorti m Len- 
niaik. In 1761 he was lemoved to the gymnaaium 
at Altona, where, on account of heterodox opinions 
in theology, he was soon forbidden to teach Jean- 
Jacques Konsseau’s Simile awakened in him, in 
1762, the thought of improving the method of 
education, and of reducing to practice Rousseau’s 
maxims and those of Comenius. Contributions 
from prmces and private persons, amounting to 
15,000 thalers (about £2200), covered the cost of 
his Elememtat'werk, which was illustrated with 100 
coppeiplateB, and was intended to bring the minds 
of children into contact ■with reaJities, and not 
mere words. As a model school on this method, 
be established in 1774 the JPhilanthropin at Dessau; 
but his restlessness of disposition, and his quarrels 
wi'bh his coUeaguea, led to bis ■withdrawal, and it 
was finally shut up in 1793. Basedow died at 
Magdeburg, July 25, 1790. His influence on the 
public mind of his age, particularly in Germany, 

I was very ;freat, and his numerous works powerfully 
\ awakened a'ttention and interest in the much- 
neglected subject of education. See his Life by 
Meyer(2vola. Hamburg, 1792). 

Bas'el (Fr. Bdle; older Fr. Basle), a city 
and canton of Switzerland- The canton was 
di-vided in 1833 into two independent half -cantons, 
called Basel-city and Basel-country. The urban 
haJf-canton consists only of the city, "with its 
precincts, and three villages on the right bank 
of the Rhine ; the remainder forms the haJf- 
canton of Basel-country. The canton of Basel 
borders on AJsace-Lorraine and Baden, and has an 
area of 177 sq. m. — ^but little larger than the 
cbunty of Rutland- Lying on the northern slope 
of the Jura, it is a coun^ of biliH and vaUeys. 
The monnt^s attain an elevation of over 3400 
feet. The chief rivex^s of Basel are the Rhine and 
its •tributaries, the Birz and Ergloz. The soil is 
fertile and well cultivated- The climate, except 
in elevated situations, is very mild. The inhnhft- 
on'ba are chiefly employed in agriculture, the 
cul-tivation of f^t-trees and of the vine, oattie- 
busbandry, fishing, salt-works, 'the spinning of 
waste silk, the manufacture of paper, silk ribbons, 
ivolocks, chemicalB, colours and dyes. 

The city of Basel arose out of a Roman forti- 
fied post, known as Basilia after an imperial visit 
in 374. From an early period it was the seat of a 
bish^, and in the beginning of the lOtb century 
the Emperor Henry I, rebnilt the town, wbicn 
then became a place of importance, and after 1032 
formed part of -the German empire. The centuries 
■that follow axe marked by a steady extension of the 
authority of the burghers, whose repeated efforts to 
break the power of the bishop and the nobles fill 
up the history of the period. Involved in many 
fends with the House or Hapsburg, Basel formally 
‘joined the S^wiss Confederacy in 1601, From 1619 
onwards, Luther’s writings were pi^inted here ; and 
at the end of twenly years from that time, the 
reformed doctrine haa become generally prevalent. 
After the union ■with S^witzerlmd, the -tiriumph of 
the burgher party became also more complete ; but 
the peace of the city was often dis-turbed by strife 
caused by the assertion of undue authori'fcy by th& 
nmgistrates. All parties in the city, however, com- 
bined against 'the country district ; and p^nons 
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■belonging to tlie city were appointed to all offices, 
civil and ecclesiasticoL Under the impulse com- 
municated "by the French Revolution, equality of 
rights was conceded in 1798 ; but in 1814 the new 
constitution made tlm city again supremo. After 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain reffi'ess of griev- 
ances by petition, civil war broke out in 1831, 
which (ud not cease till the troops of the Swiss 
Confederation took possession of the canton, and 
the diet recognised the separation of the city and 
the country district in 1833. The constitutions of 
the two half-cantons are in most leapects similar, 
and are framed on the basis of the ola constitution, 
modihed in accordance with the nrmciple of 
universal suffra-ge. In 1930 the half-canton of 
Baselstadt contained 154,830 inhabitants, and Easel- 
land 92,776 — in both cases more than two- thirds 
being Protestants. The capital of Baselland is 
Liestal. Both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
clergy are paid by the state, and the paiishea of 
the Reformed Church choose their own pastors. , 

The city of Basel was relatively much more 
important in the middle ages than now, and this 
though its population has grown from 29,565 in 
1860 to 14*^811 in 1930, and thongh in proportion 
to its population it is one of the wealthiest cities of 
Europe. In the 14bh century, the number of its 
inhabitants was greatly reduced by the plague, or 
^Black Deatli’(q.v.), which raged in it ■wdtli terrible 
severity, and is sometimes mentioned as the ‘ death 
of Basel.' It is an important railway centre. The 
Riiine, here spanned oy thiee bridges, 200 yards 
long, divides the city into two parts — Great Basel 
on the south side, and Little Basel on the north. 
The minster, a cathedral tUl 1628, was founded by 
the Emperor Henry II. in 1010, but largely rebuilt 
during the 13bh and 14th centuries, and restored in 
1862-66. Other buildings are the town -hall ( 1608 ) ; 
the university, founded by Pope Pins 11. in 1460 ; 
a museum, in which there aie pictuies by Bdcklin, 
Witz, and by the younger Holbein, who lived 
thirteen years in Basel, though a native he was 
notj historical museum; and the extensive 
university library. During the Refoimation the 
university was a central point of spiritual life, and 
it has numbered among ite professors men of great 
eminence in 1 earning and science, including Erasmus 
and CEcolampodius, both of whom died here, and 
the mathematicians Euler and Bernouilli, who were 
natives of Basel. There are various learned societies 
in the town. The Basel Protestant Mission, founded 
in 1816, is well known. — At Basel was concluded 
on 5th April and 22d July 1795 a treaty between 
the French Republic, Prussia, aud Spain, Prussia 
withdrawing from the coalition against France. 

Saa books by Major (IGlll.Waokernagal (1912), histories 
by WaokemaRBl (4 vola. 1907-24), Stahehn (1922). 

Basely CouNOiL OF (1431-43), the last of the 
three great reforming councils of the 16th century, 
was summoned by Pope Martin V., and open^ 
under his successor Eugenius IV., 23d July 1431. 
Its first session was held at Basel on 14th 
December 1431. Instead of the method followed 
at Constance, where the members deliberated and 
voted by nations, the council was divided mto four 
departments, each with its own organisation, and 
each investi^ting a special class of suhiectis, ii^ 
decision aud reasons being communicated to the 
others. If three agreed in their opinions, the 
matter was brought oefore the whole council for 
final disonssion and judgment. In this way the 
infiuence and intrigues of the Italian bishops were 
neutralised. The council addressed itself to the 
reconciliation of the Hussites, and to the reform of 
abuses in the church itself. But the first attempt 
to concOiate the Hussites was met with resist- 
ance by the pope, who not only refused his sanc- 
tion, hut empowered the cardinal legate to dissolve 


the connciL The council strongly repelled the 
pope’s pretenmon of right to dissolve it, and pro- 
ceeded with its busing. His injunctions that it 
should remove to Italy were equally disregarded. 

It renewed the decree of the Connell of Constance, 
asserting the right of a General ConneU to exercise 
authority over the pope himself, and on his perse- 
vering to issue bulls for its dissolution, caused a 
formal process to he commenced against him, and 
cited him to appear at its bar. it assumed the 
papal powers, and exercised them in France and 
Germany, where its authority was acknowledged. 

It concluded a peace, in name of the church, with 
the Galixtines, the most powerful section of the 
Hussites, by tbe Prague Compact of 20th Novem- 
ber 1433, granting them the use of the cup in the 
Lord’s Supper. At length, Eugenius IV., being 
hard pressed by insurrectionB in the States of the 
Church, and afraid of losing his whole influence 
in France and Germany, solemiily ratified all its 
decrees, by a bull da^d 15th December 1433. 
Desirous, however, of limiting the papal preroga- 
tives, the council restricted the power of granting 
inter(Ucts, abohshed annats and other grievous 
exactions, and prohibited the bestowal m rever- 
sions to ecclesiastical offices. It also appointed 
punishments for certain immorahties in the cler^, 
and prohibited Festivals of Fools, and all the 
indecorous proceedings which had been commonly 
practised in churches at Christmas ; and it ad(mtea 
decrees concerning the election of popes, and for 
the regulation of we College of Cardinals. 

At this time, a prospect was opened up of the 
union of the distressed Greeks with the Church of 
Rome, and a council was proposed to this end. 
The Basel fathers refused to meet in Ferrara, and 
having again cited the pope to its bar, not only, on 
his failin g to appear, declared him cqntumacioua, 
but on his opening an oppoation conneil at Ferrary 
went so far as, on January 24, 1438, to decree hw 
suspension from tbe fnnetions of bis office. His 
party, however, was so strong that this decree 
could not be carried into effect ; and the cardinal 
legate, with the greater number of the Italians, 
left Basd, and went over to his side. All the more 
resolutely did Cardinal Louis Allemand, Arch- 
bishop of Arles, a man of Mgh courage and 
eloquence, now guide the proceedings of the coundl, 
which on May 18, 1439, declared the pope a heretic, 
for his obstinate disobedience to its decrees ; and 
in the following session, formally deposed him for 
simony, perjury, and other offences. On November 
5, 1439, it elected Duke Amadeus of Savoy to 
be pope, who siwled himself Felix_ V., but ww 
recogni^d only "by a few princes, cities, and nni- 
yersiti.^ France and Germany accepted the re- 
forming decrees of the council, hnt remained neutrsl 
in the question regarding the popedom. The 
friendship of the Emperor Frederick III. strength- 
ened the party of Engenins; and the council 
gradually melted away, and its memliers, after three 
years of inactivity, held its last session at Basel on 
May 16, 1443, and removed its seat to Lausanne. 
Here a few prelates still remained together under the 
presidency of Cardinal Allemand, till in 1449, after 
the death of Eugenius, and the resignation of 
antipope Felix, a compromise was effected, by which 
the fathein directed the church to obey the new 
pope, Nicholas V., who in return confirmed the 
acts of the counciL Thus ended the last attempt 
to reform the church from within, and on its old 
basis. The Basel reforming decrees are contained 
iu no Roman Catholic collection, and ore held to be 
invalid by the canonists of Rome ; yet they are of 
authority in canon law in France and Gennaiw, 
although their application has heen modified by 
recent concordats. See vol. viL of Hefele’s Kon- 
fiilimgeschichta (Freiburg, 1869). 
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Base-line. See Ordnance Subvey. 

Basella, a tropical genua of Basellaceae, by 
some imit^ with Ghen^odiaceffi. B. rubra, the 
only species, is known in Britain as a stove biennial. 
It 13 a twining plant in common use as a pot-herb 
in the East Indies, and cultivated in China ; also 
sometimes in France as a substitute for spinach. 
It yields a rich puiple dye. The gi’eat fleany root 
of Ullucus iub&rosus, a South American twiner of 
the same family, is edible. 

Base of Operations is the place or places 
from which an army in the field cam obtain its 
necessary supplies and its reiniorcements. It is 
common to talk of ultimate base, intermediate 
base, advanced base, temporary base ; these adjec- 
tives explain themselves. In a British campaign 
abroad, we have our islands as ultimate oase 
This, and the communications to it, being unassail- 
able by the enemy as long as ive have coinnmiul of 
the sea, affords us the valuable advantage of fight- 
ing ‘with limited liability.' A broad base is 
of veiy gi’eat value, os its possession affoids a 
commander a wide fieedom for his strategical 
movements. A nari'ow base, with a single route 
leading from it, seriously bampein strategical 
freedom, for the commander is compelled to cover 
continuoualy the single route. Its loss would 
paralyse the army. A force operating tempoiarily 
without a base — ^that is, carrying all its requirement 
with it — is called a flying column. 

Bashahr, one of the Punjab Hill-atates, on the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas, ti-aveised from east 
to west by the Sutlej ; aiea, 3820 aq. m, Tbe raja 
and upper dosses in the soutbem parts aie Rajputs, 
and the people generalW are of Hindu race, but 
their observance of Hinduism is very partial. The 
raja pays tribute to the British government, for 
which he is re^quired to raise troops in time of 
war, and by which his sentences of death must be 
confirmed. Pop. 100,000. 

Ba'shaUs a country of south-west Syria, east 
of the Jordan, is a volcanic plateau rising in the 
Jebel-ed-Druz to 6000 feet, extends 60 miles north 
and south, and about 40 miles east and west. 
Josephus meutious four provinces : Ganlonitis, 
a western division, the territory of Golan, the 
ancient Hebrew city of refuge; 'Traclionitis (ancient 
Argob), to the north-east, tbe remarkable volcanic 
region of the Lej&h ; Auranitis, comprising the 
fertile Hanrfin plain; and Batanea, to the east, 
the seat of the Druses (q.v.). In the time of 
Abiabam, Baahan was occupied by the Rephaun 
(‘giants’}. Askteroth-Kamaim, identified with 
Busrflih ; Edrei, identified with Ed-Dera'a; and 
Kenabh, with KuuawS>t, were its chief cities; the 
first two being the residence of its kings during 
the Amoritish dynasty. Tbe last of its Amorite 
rulers was Og, who w'itli all his sons was killed by 
the Israelites under Moses, at the battle of Ediei 
when the half-tiibe of Manasseh settled in the 
land. The men of Bash an were remaikable for 
their stature, its soil and pastures for their rich- 
ness, and its sheep and oxen for their size and 
fatness. Bashan is ooveied with the ruins of the 
so-called ‘ giant cities,’ which, howevei, date only 
from Greco-Roman times ; theii roofs, doors, stairs 
and windows are of stone, some of them as perfect 
as whw first built Bashan belonged to the 
tetr^hy of Philip, and afterwards to that of 
Agrippa II. There is much that is doubtful in its 
history and the identification of its eitiea 
BashaTT. See Pasha. 

Bashi, or Batanes Islands, are politically a 1 
dewndency of the Philippine Islands (q.v.), phys- 
a link in the vast archipelago extending from 
Formosa to Sumatra. There are three larger and 
many smaUer islets. Area, 127 sq. m. ; pop. ]0,0(X). 


Bashi-bazonks', a name once given to ir- 
legular troops in the pay of the sultan. They were 
brave, but wild and turbulent infantry or cavalry. 

BashkirSt aTurko-Tatar people of east Russia. 
Sunnite Mohammedans and partly nomadic, they 
number over a million. A Tatar-Baabkir republic 
( Samara, Oienburg, and Ufa) was foimed after the 
Russian revolution, but was bioken up, and a 
Bashkir autonomona republic (paits of Oienburg 
and Ufa; capital, Ufa) was set up by the Moscow 
government in 1919-20. 

Basliklrtseff,, Marie, artist and diaiist, was 
botn of noble family at Poltava in the Ukraine, 
lltli November 1860, and died of consumption, on 
the 31st October 1884, at Paris, wlieie she bad 
become famous as a brilliant membei of sociebj', 
a woman of marvellous accomplishments, and a 

{ >ainter of very high promise Her Joiirnal (trans. 
lom the French by Miss Blind, 1890) is a start- 
ling, sincere, vivid, and pathetic lecord of a life 
in which strenuous labour was but an element in 
a whirl of tbe keenest joys and griefs, the triumphs 
and disappointments or a natuie singularly impies- 
sionable and sensitive, as well as vain and ambitious. 
See also her Letters (Eng. trans. by Miss Seiuano, 
1891), and a Nouveau Journal inidit (1901), 

Basic Slag, Basic Steel. See Iron and 
S xiiEL, Slags, Manure. 

Basidiomycetes, one of the two great divisions 
of Fungi (q.v., pp. 43-4, also 42 for Usbilaginem), 
characterised by reproduction by basidia (see 
Fungi, fig. 4 c, d). For the most familiar sub- 
divisions see Mushroom, Puff-ball ; for low- 
grade forms. Rust, Smut, 

Basil, Bumamed The Great, and. called St 
Basil, one of the most eminent and eloquent of 
the Greek Farthers, was born about 329 at Ciesarea, 

! in Cappadocia; studied under the heathen phil- 
o^phers at Athens, where he began a lifelong 
friendship with Gregory Nazianzen, hia later 
letters to whom are full of information about 
contemporary times ; became an advocate in his 
native city, out afterwards founded a monastic 
society ; was ordained a presbyter in 364 ; and 
succeeded Eusebius as Bishop of Ctesarea in 
370, in which office he continued till his death 
in 379. He resolutely resisted invitations to the 
oomt of Julian the Apostate, with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy as a fellow-student at 
Athens, and displayed great constancy when the 
Emperor Valens began to persecute bim on account 
of his (^position to Arianism. He was engaged in 
most of the controversies of hia time, but conaucted 
controversy in a gentle and generous manner. 
His rules of monastic life are stml followed in the 
Greek and other oriental churches, in which he is 
highly honoured as one of the great^t of saints. In 
the Roman -Catholic Church, j3so, they are followed 
in a few convents, styled of the order of Basilians. 
He is also the author of a revised liturgy, stUl 
in use in the East, known as the Liturgy of the 
Holy Basil ; but bis chief services to the church 
were in defence of the Nicene creed against the 
Arions, The beat editions of his works are those 
of the Benedictines (3 vols. Par. 1739), and that 
of Migne in 4 vols. (29-32) of bin Patrologia 
Or oBco- Latina ( Par. 1866) ; but the authenticity of 
many of his moral and ascetic pieces is doubtful. 
His anniversary is celebrated, in the Greek Church, 
on fie Ist of January — the day of his death ; in the 
Latin Church, on the 14th of June — ^the day of hia 
ordination. See a book by E. F. Morison (1912). 

Basil Ii, ‘ the Macedonian,’ Byzantine enrperor 
867-886, came to Constantmople when a young 
man, and was in 861 appoint^ chamberlaiu to the 
Emperor Michael III. After the assassinatiou of 
this monarch in 867, Basil became sole emperor of 
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the East, His first care ■was to heal the woundfl of 
the state ; and, as the prodigality of Michael had 
exhausted the public treasury, he took means to 
T^U it by a wise economy. His valour made 
Hm the terror of the Saracens, from whom he 
reconquered Asia Miaor, He sent misaionmea 
to the Russians of Kiev, who, from that ■time, 
began to embrace Ghristiani^ and acknowledge 
the authority of the Greek Church. ^ He died m 
gg6. Basil founded a pure despotism, and, as 
part of a aystem of centralisation, placed eunncha 
at the head of the departments of state, who, 
as they could not found a dynasty, would be 
leas tempted to rebellion. He also introduMd 
the prinmple of legitimacy in succeffiion, and initi- 
ated the custom of ha^ving his deacendanto 1mm 
in the ‘ porphyiy chamberT* 0 O that the title Por- 
phyrogenitus might be equivalent to Prince Roy^. 
He left his dynasty so secure that it reigned in 
greater or leas piospeiity for 200 yeara — Basil IL, 
son of Romanua ll., succeeded in 976, and pur- 
sued an aggressive policy ag^nat the Saracens, 
Aimeniana, Bulgarians. For his great victory over 
the Bulgarians under Tsar Samuel in 1014, he re- 
ceived the title of Boulgarolctonos. He died in 1026. 

Basil {O'cimum), a mainly tropical or anb- 
■tropical genus of Labiatae (q. v. ), of pleasant aromatic 
smell and taste.— Sweet BASIL (0. Basilicunh) is 
an Indian annual which has long been cultivated 
in Europe for seasoning purposes. Many super- 
stitions attach to it. The ancients asaei ted that 
the plant had the power of promgating acomions, 
even in the brains of men. The belief that it 
thrives on the brains of murdered mm occurs in 
the Decameron, and is rendered familiar by Keats 
and Holman Hunt.— Wild Basil and Basil 
Thyme are species of Calaraint (q.v.). —Basil 
Vmagar is made by steeping the leaves in vmegor. 

Basile* Giambattista. See Pentameeone. 

Basil'lca (Clr- iasUike, from basileus, ‘king’) 
a market-place, exchange, and place of meeting. 
According to Sir A. Evans, the royal villa to the 
NE. of :^oasos was the [prototype of the house ot 
the Athenian avchon hasileus, and theiehy of the 
basilica. The firet basilica we hear of at Rome is 
the Basilica Porcia in 182 B.O. TUI the time of Con- 
atantiae, they were constructed in great numbers. 
Some twenty fibre known to lifiive existed m Rome, 
and latterly every provincial to^wn, even tl^e of 
small extent, had each its basilica, as that of 


The central space was lighted by windows in the 
upper part of its side walls (like the clerestory of a 
church). Amongst its other uses, the basilica con- 
tained am apse, in which the praetor conducted his 
court of justice. It has generally been supposed 
that the praetor’s apse and seat were at one end of 
the central division, immediately opposite the en- 
trance at the other, hut this is now disputed (see 
Apse). The form of the hasUica was not always 




Fig. L— Section of Trajon’e Baaifioa, Rome. 

Pompeii, which is now the most perfect example, 
atm testifies. The earliest haajlicaa were 
entirely open to the external air, _ md were 
aurrounde<r with a portico under wluch shelter 
could be obtained ; but in course of tame the cm- 
tral space was also covered iu. The basilica then 
became an oblong hall, divided by rows of 
columns into a wide central nave and lower side 
aisles, over which there was frequently a gaUery. 


Fig 2.-- Ground-plan of Basilica of Bt Paul, Borne. 

the same. Sometimes there was no henucycle or 
apse, os in the basilica at Pompeii, in which case 
the ■brihunal was cut off from the nave_; sometinies 
there were two, as in the basilica of TTajan._Aga^ 
fie basilica was sometimes entered, not from the 
end, but from the sides, where the transepts of a 
modem church are situated ; and at the end oppo- 
aite that in which the tribunal was placed there 
was ofW a row of small chambers, the uses ot 
which do not seem to he very accumtely asew- 
tained, and probably were not mvanahle. In tne 
plan of the basilica of Pompeii there was an out- 
* side stair which led to the upper 

gallery, which in this c^ 
entirely round 'the building. ^ The 
gallenr was the place to which loiterers 
usually resorted for ■the purpoM of 
watching the buainesa proceetogs 
below ; and the one half of it is said to 
have teen devoted to men, the other 
to women. The large churches of the 
Christians, erected after the religion 
was adoptte in the empire, had a con- 
siderable general resemblance to the 
Romau basilica, and those churches 
have always gone fry the n^e of 
basilicas. But I^fesaor 
Brown disputes this, and maantams 
that the early church was rathw an 
enlarged schola (or guild-haJl) rtan a 
Ptotably lite » :tl “.iSSr 


bxit when thereafter the congregations largely 
increased, the churches were enlarged after the 

idea of the basilica. ni, 

Fis 2 shows the usual plan of th^ C^tian 
hasiUcas— a large oblong space, divided mto cen- 
tral nave and side aisles by two or foM 
columns, preceded at the eutrauee end by a porch 
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or oaxthex (to which alone the neophytes and 
penitents were admitted), and terminated at the 
opposite end with a cross wall, containing in the 
centre a great trinmphal arch which led into the 
transept or sanctuary reserved for the clergy, out 
of which opened the apse, with the bishop’s throne 
in the centre, raised some steps above the floor, and 
the seats of the presbyters and deacons on each 
aide. Between the bishop and the people stood the 
altar, generally raised over the crypt which con- 
tained the body of the saint to whom the building 
was dedicated. The narthez was usnaJly preceded 
by an (men court with colonnade and fountain. 
Attached to this was the Baptistery ( q. v. ). 

A large number of basilicas s till exist in Rome, 
dating from the 6th and 6th centuries up to the 
10th. Churches in France and England were some- 
timea honoured by the pope’s permission to assume 
the title of basilica. 


Basilicdf a cede of laws of the Byzantine 
empire, the coi^ilation of which was begun in 
the reign of the Emperor Basil L, the Maceclonian, 
completed by his son Leo, the Philosopher, and first 
published in 60 books in 887. Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, the son of Leo, prepared an official 
commentary to it, as well as a revised edition of 
the work itself. It was very much an adaptation 
of the code of Justinian to altered (arcumstances, 
and is of gmat value for the interpretation of the 
Corpus Juris. Apparently the code was at first called 
Ths RBvis^on the A.7icient Laws, next Hexekonta- 
Uhlos, from its division into sixty hooka; and 
finally, before the end of the tenth century, it came 
to be^ c^led by its present name — apparently am 
elliptical form of hasiliJca now/ima ( * imperial con- 
rtitutions’). Some have supposed, however, that 
derived from that of the Emperor 
Bas^ There are editions by Fabrot (7vola fol. 
Paris, 1647) and Heimhach (6 vols. Leip. 1833-70; 
^t^^^plementa by Zachark, Ferrini, andMercati,* 

Basilicata, or Lucaitia, a ‘region’ of Italy, 
coi^ting, since 1927, of the provinces of Potent 
and Matera. 

Basilicon (Gr., ‘ royal,’ or ‘of great virtue’), a 
name giveu to four kinds of ointment, aU of which 
contain the substances yellow wax, resin, and olive 
oR along with other ingredients. Basilicon proper 
ainers from Ydlow Basuicon in <x>ntaming suet and 
tiurpentine in addition to the above ingredients, 
while Burgundy pitch is also used in the prepara- 
'^n of yeUow ointment. Black Basuicon, or 
j/jiguenium Tetraphanmcum [tettara pharmcJtxt. 

r i*® iia™® fi’om ooutaining one- 

fifth of black pitch along with the three drugs above 
mentioned. Gr^ Basilicon contained verdigris, 
hut lias quite fallen into disuse. The resin, wax, and 
other mCTedimts of basilicon are melted together 
ovOT a slow fire ; the oR is then added, a& the 
mu lure, while hot, strained through liaen. The 
atrajuing is (^ected in consequence of the im- 
pui^M which resim often contains. Basilicon 
omtment, or resin cerate, as it is usually called 
^ gmtle stimulant application 

Boron (Gr., ‘royal gift’) is the 
name of a work written in 1599 by James L 
of England g;hen J^es VI. of Scotland) for his 

It expounds J^5^ 
views as to the divine right of kings. 

greatest of the Gnostics 
who flomishetf at ^exan&a about the ySr 125 
*^^fflJitastic specnlatioM hear 
g^ter reaemhlMce to the doctrines of Zoroaster 
jnd m some points to Indian phRoeophy thSf te 

It. KOigwH ri Jesn,. 


things is the unborn and unknown Father, from 
whom emanated in succjession nous (‘mind’), logos 
(‘the word’), phronests (‘understanding’), sophia 
(‘wisdom’), and dynamis (‘power’). From the 
last sprung dikaiosyne ( ‘ justice ’ ) and eir&nc 
{ ‘peace ’), and these seven with the Father formed 
the first Ogdoad, or octave of existence which 
originated the first heaven. From them emanated 
other powers which created the second heaven, 
and so on through the whole cdrcle of emanations, 
which amount te 365, the mystic number so often 
mscrihed on the symbolic stones in the Gnostic 
schools (see ABRAXAS STONES). Each of these 
angelic powers governs a world. There are, con- 
sequently, 365 worlds, to each of which Bosilides 
gave a name. The archon or head of the 366th, or 
lowest world, rules the material universe, wMch he 
also created. He is the God or Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, and when the earth was divided among 
the rulers of the material universe, the Jewish 
nation fell to the share of himself, who was the 
prince of the lowest class of angels. But wishing 
to absorb all power himself, he strove against the 
other angels, and to make them subject to his 
‘chosen people,’ the result of which was war, strife, 
division m the world, together with the loss of the 
true religion, to restore which the Supreme God 
sent Nous, the first emanation who became in- 
carnate in Jesus at his baptism. TTis disciples 
(Basilidians) were numerous in Egypt, Syiia, 
Italy, and even in Ganl, where they continued to 
exist till the 4th centuiy. Such mainly is the 
account of the teaching of Basilides given by 
IrensBus, and accepted all until the discovery 
of the Philosophoumena of Hippolytus in 1842. 
According to this, Basilides staxtecl with a God 
unknown and_ unknowable by human faculties, 
rather than with a dualism of God and mattei or 
evR, or with a theory of emanation. This non- 
existent God by his volition created ^h!epan^erma, 
or seed, the germ of all things, containing within 
itself three degrees of divine sonship : one pure, 
the second gross, the third lequiring purification. 
The great archon, sometimes called Abraxas, next 
g)rung from the pansperma, ascended into the 
nnnament, and produced a son greater than him- 
self, by whose help he framed tiie world. Their 
rule — the Ogdoad — extends through all the etherial 
region down to the moon’s sj^ere, where the 
grosser air begins — the Hebdomad, ruled by an 
inferior archon, the God of the Jews. The process 
of enlightenment is thus : first, the mind of the son 
of the great archon is illuminated ; next, the light 
passes to the son of the archon of the Hebdomad, 
then to Jesus, who inatmcte such of mankiud os 
are_ (^pahle of truth Their souls go upwai’ds ; 
their bodies return to the primeval chaos. The 
three progressive periods of human enlightenment 
are thus the Ante- Jewish, the Jewish, and the 
Christian. Of all the Gnostic systems, that of 
Basilides came nearest the dualism of Peraia ; and 
latterly it had degraded into actual magic, though 
it is doubtful how far Basilides was himself respon- 
sible. Clemens Alexandrinus charged him with 
deifying the Devil — thus representing or misrepre- 
senting bis dualism. See Gnostioism, and books 
there cited ; also ‘ Basilides ’ in Hauck- Herzog. 

B&siliscni^ brother-in-law of Leo I., shared in 
the defeat of HeracUus by Genseiic (q.v,). After 
Leo’s death he seized the Byzantine tiirone (476), 
but, his followers falling away, was taken by Zeno, 
and died in Cappadocia (477). 

( Basilisciis ), a genus of Central Ameri- 
^u Imards, in the family Iguanidea, remarkable 
for the erectile crests which the males bear on the 
back and tail, and sometimes on the head also. A 
common species, B. amcnca/nus, may grow to almost 
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a yard in length ; it is predominantly green and 
Ijrow ; it frequents the banks of the rivere in 
Mexico and Guatemala, and is equally at home on 



Basilisk {Sasilmua mttratus). 

the trees and in the water beneath. The diet is 
exclnsively vegetarian, and the tender flesh of some 
Bpeciea is much appreciated The animals are lively 
and quite harmless, only in their form suggesting 
the mythical basilisk. See Iguana, Lizaed. 

The fabulous Basilisk (Gt. basihskos, diminu- 
tive of hadlem, ‘ a king/ so named, according to 



The Mythioal Basiliak. 


Pliny, from the spot on the head like a_ crown) 
was by ancient and medieval authorB_ believed to 
be hatched by a serpent from an egg laid by a cock. 

It inhabited the deserts of .Africa, and, indeed, could 
inhabit only a desert, for its breath bnmed up all 
vegetation; the flesh fell from the hones of any 
annual with which it came in contact, and its very 
look was fatal to life ; hut brave men could venture 
into cautious cont^t with it by the use of a mirror, 
which reflected back its deadly glance upon its^ 
Trevlsa calls it the ‘king of senpents that with 
snule and sight slayeth beasts.’ It is described as 
about a foot long, with a black and yellow skin, 
and fiery red eyes ; and its blood was supposed to 
be of great value to magidana. The weasel alone 
could contend with it, curing and reinvigorating 
itself during the combat by eating rue. The 
crowing of the cock was al^ obnoxious to the 
basiliak. 

The word basilish and its equivalent r&gvlus are 
sometimes used in the Vulgate. The authorised 
English version of the Old Testament sometimes 
reads adder, and sometimes cockatrice [bs in Isaiah 
xi. 8 ). The revised version reads b^Utsk. 

The name was andently applied to a large 
cannon, usually of brass, throwing a shot of about 
200 lb. weight. 

Basim. or Bassim, a town of Indi^in Berar, 
40 mile SSE. of Akola; pop. 9000. The former 
district of Basim was divided m 1906 between Akola 
and Yeotmal. The town is in Alcola 

Basin* in Geology, is a term ^plied to depres- 
sions in the strata, in which beds of a latOT a^e 
have been deposit^. Thus, the London basm, 
consisting of tertiaiy sands and cUys, oeoumes a 
hollow in the chalk, which is bounded by the North 
Downs on the south, and by the chalthiLl^f 
Berks, Wilts, Bucks, and Herts on north. The 
term has also been applied to s^tod depresmons 
of strata, as the coal-basin of South Wales. Such 


synclinal basins do not necessarily give rise to any 
corresponding depression at the surface of the 
ground. See Anticline. 

Basin of a river, in Geography, is the whole 
tract of country drained by that nver. The hue or 
boundary which separate one river-basin from 
another is celled the watershed. By tracing these 
watersheds, the whole of a country or continent 
may be divided into a number of diatmct basins ; 
the basin of a lake or sea being made up of the 
basins of all the rivers that flow into it. 

Baslngstok^ a town iu the north of Hamp- 
shire, 48 miles WSW. of London. It is a place 
of much activity, being situated at the junc- 
tion of five main roads to London from the south 
and west of England, and it is also an important 
railway centre. Its chief buildings are the fine 
Perpendicular parish church, the town-hall (1832), 
and the com exchange (1865) ; and it has iron- 
foundries, clothing-factories, and breweriea Basing 
House, 14 miles eastward, belonging to the Marquis 
of Winchester, for two years withstood the foices 
of the Commonwealth ; but Cromwell at last took 
it by storm, and bum^ it to the ground, in 1645 
The remains consist of the gate-house and a few 
walla and mounds. Pop. of borough ( 1931 ) 13,862. 

Baskeryille, John, a celebrated English 
printer and letter-founder, was bom in 1706 at 
Sion Hill, Wolverley, Worcestershire. A footoan 
to start with, he afterwards became a writing- 
master in Birmingham, and from_ 1740 carried on 
the busineas of Japsiming there with great success. 
About 1750 he began to make laborious and costly 
experiments in letter-founding, and succeeded in 
TTnfllHT<g types which have scarcely yet been ex- 
celled. The quarto Vtrgtl printed by him at 
Binningham (1756), in Macaulay’s words ‘was 
the first of ^ose magnificent editions which 
went forth to astonish all the Hbranans of 
Europe,’ and which, 66 in number, included Milton, 
Juven^, Congreve, Addison, the Bible, a Greek 
New Testament, Horace, and CatuUus. He died, 
bBQU^tMiig £12,000, 8th January 1/75. A foB ^ 
all that he termed ‘superstition,’ he chose to be 
buried in his own garden, whence (to allow of 
building there ) his remains were exhumed in 1826. 
See Types, and the Life by Straus and Dent ( 190/ ). 

Basket, a vessel of wickerwork, made of 
willows, reeds, cane, straw, bast, or other ma- 
terials, interwoven. The origin of ae word is ve^ 
obscure. It has been conjeeturally al^ with 
Lat bascatda, used by Juvenri and Marinal, ^d 
bv the latter given as British ; but at there 

is no evidence to connect the worda ^ 

Enelish since the 13th century, but it does not 
occL: m other Teutonic or in Eomance tonnes. ^ 
ancient Britain the shields of mMiot were formerly 
mode of basket-work as well as 
boats ; the latter were made wa^-t^bt by 
covered with the skins of anunals. 
are still used for crosBmg some of the nv^ ot 
India, Window-screens, chaais, 

Sd Greens are made of bask^work. WiBows are 
largely grown in Holland. France, and Gem^, 
th^gh those most in request among basket- 


makera are grown in England in 
Thames and Trent. In several parts of Ehigl^d 
and Scotland, great attention is, now paid to the 
cultivation of the willow; and judgmg froni 
statements of some of the 

yielded ore very satisf^tory (see Osi^ W^- 
LOW) The tools required being few and inex- 
uensive, a large number of poor persons we en- 
gaged in the manufacture of baskets, that are 
l^ed about the streets hv 
children. But a large proportim of 
French manufacture, as is also the case with the 
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fancy boskets sold by blind asylunia — Basket-lmll is 
a game in which each of two teams of players tries to 
bat with the hand a ball or inflated bladder into the 
basket — a net suspended at a height of 10 feet — of 
the other side. For Basket-fish, see Beittle-staes 

Basle# See Basel. 

Basnage, JaqUES, the son of an able advo- 
cate in the parliament of Normandy, was bom 
in 1653 at Rouen, where he became paatoi of 
the Reformed church. On the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685) he retired to Holland, 
and finally settled as minister of the Walloon 
church in The Hague, having gained the friend- 
ship of the Grand Pensionai'y HeinBins. Heie he 
was called upon to take an active part in negoti- 
ating the defensive alliance concluded by Fiance, 
England, and the States-general in 1717. He was 
also famous as a writer of churcli history, especially 
of the Reformed ehuicli (in reply to Bossuet) and 
of tlie Jews. He died 22d September 1723. 

Basoclie. See Bazoche. 

Bastine Roads, oi Arx Roads, oflf the coast 
of Cliarente Inf^rienre, separated from the Bay 
of Biscay by the islands of R6 and Ol^inn, are 
Bometinies named from the small island of Aix 
theie. They ivere, in 1809, the scene of a naval 
battle, in which Loid Cocliiane (see Dundonald) 
distinguished himself more than Lord Gambler 

Basques (Spanish Fasconffodos), a carious 
people on both sides of the western Pyrenees, form- 
ing, despite its small numbers, one of the seiiamte 
folk-Btems of Europe. Whatever its ancient dimen- 
aions, its district is now limited to the Spanish 
provinces of Vizcaya ( Biscay), Guipiizcoa, and Alava 
— the Basqiie Provinces — with northern Navarra; 
besides the Fiench arrondisaement of Mauldon and 

S ort of Bayonne, forming about a third of the j 
epartmeut of Bosses Pyr4n6es. The French part 
formed in ancient times three territorial divisions, 
Le Labourd, La Basse-Navai're, and La Soide, em- 
bracing the valleys of the Bidassoa, of the Nivelle, 
of the Nive, of the Bidooze, and of the Saison, an 
affluent of the Gave d’Oloron. The Basque country 
covers roughly an aiea of 3000 to 4000 sq. m., of 
which one-sixth is in France. The boundary on 
the French side is purely artificial. The orogi'aphic 
system is very complicated ; it may be compared 
to an inextricable knot blading the great chain 
of the Pyrenees to the plateau of the CastUes. 
The whole country is a medley of valleys, gorges, 
eolst passes (or ports), heights, and plateaus. 
Its general aspect is smiling and gay. In the 
French provinces one sees indeed abrupt and baie 
hiU-slopes, bnt side by side with these the plains 
are cultivated, the mountains covered with fiia, 
beeches, oaks, and chestnuts, with here and there 
fields of wheat or maize. A large portion of the 
surface is still uncultivated ; often the soil is clothed 
only with an abundant natural vegetation consist- 
ing of ferns, gorse, and heath, noade use of to 
provide litter for the cattle which are kept indoors 
the greater part of the year. Here and there 
appears a smiling homestead, its door always 
open, round it aJmost always a Mtcheu-garden. ' 
or an a^le-orchard. Agnculture is in a hacl^ard ^ 
state— the only plough in the Spanish provinces 
is stUl the laya, a cluir^ two-pronged fork, 
as old ^ the Roman epoch. From the point of view 
of cultivation, the surtace may be divided iato two 
dmtiact parts— the high mountains covered with 
rich fore^, and the plains divided into fields 
of maize and wheat, vines, kitchen-gardens, with 
meadows here and there, as well as apple and 
chestnut orchards. Of aU the crops, that of maize 
is the most important. The Spanish provinces 
produce wheat, cider, and those naturally heady 


and well-coloured Navarre wmes, stored in great 
goat-skin bottles, that have at least a high local 
reputation. Maize-hread {nietture), a poor quality 
of cider {piUara), a highly seasoned soup of vege- 
tables {eUzekam), and a dish of gi-een cabbages 
{garbure) are in general use. The foundries ex- 
cepted, the mdustries are insignificant, and are 
mostly worked by strangers rather than the native 
race. There is a constant stream of emigration 
chiefly to South America ; and it has been estimated 
that there are some 200,000 Basques in Aigentiua 
alone. Many have goue to Mexico and Cuba 
Besides, young persons of both sexes, but more 
paiticulaily girls, are constantly finding their way 
(as they have done for centuries) to the large towns 
in both Fiance and Spam, of whom many many 
and never return. 

Anthiopological leseaich (see Colliguon, La Race 
Basque , ICeaae, Man Past and Present ) associates 
the Basques (not as of old with Finns and Estlis, 
hut) with the White Haniites of noithem Africa, 
Egyptians, and Beibers. See the end of this article. 
The g^uestion is often asked, are the Basques 
ethnolomcally of a unif orm type? It was long 
believed that they weie all brachy cephalic, 
but the researches of Dr Broca, Dr Velasco, Vir- 
chow, and Antoine d’Ahbadie, both on exhumed 
skulls and on living subjects, have proved that 
among the Basques there are two distinct types : 
a dohchocapludic, with a mean cranial capacity 
larger than that_ of modeni Parisians, and a 
hra£hycephaZic, with a smaller cranial capacity. 
It is inmosaihle to deteimine which of these two 
cranial forms is the charactenatic type, and which 
is anterior to the other. The Basques, then, do 
not fom a pure race, and accordingly we find gi-eat 
variation in height, form, and ^ove all in the 
colour of the eyes and hair. The Basque, like 
most peaaants ot Southern France, is strongly 
imbued with prejudices, with ancient supeistitions, 
which Cathoucism has not been able to eradicate ; 
he is devoted to his peculiar customs, soft and com- 
placent in hiamazmers, but irascible and formidable 
m his anger ; ardent and enthusiastic, but habitu- 
ally serious ; proud and independent, and gifted with 
a high sense of his personal dignity. His morals 
are pnie and_ simple ; his reugious convictions 
ardent and sincere — there are :mw families that 
do not count a priest among their members. His 
^bbom independence is shown by the tenacity of 
his assertion cif hie ancient rights, the Fueros ( ‘privi- 
lege’) (q.v.); and the noble loyalty of his nature 
by Ms reckless allegiance to lost causes, notably to 
that of the Carlists, grandfather and gi’andson, in 
1833-37 and 1872-76, which cost the Basques the 
last of their ancient and distinctive privileges. The 
decree of 9th July 1876 destroyed the last remnant 
of andent Basque nationality, by introducing the 
consci^tion and the same taxation as in the 
rest of Spain. Two hundred years ago most of 
the Basques were sailors ; they fished the whale 
and the Newfoundland cod, and we are even told 
that theirs was the commercial language of Canada. 
They have produced a large number of gieat 
seamen. If we need not believe that they dis- 
covered America before Columbus, it is at least 
tme that Sebastian del Cano, the lieutenant of 
Magellan, who actually circumnavigated the globe, 
was a count^man. To-day nine-tenths of the 
natives are devoted exclusively to agriculture. 
The few who devote themselves to liberal studies 
make indifferent ^mathematicians, hut show much 
taste for purely liteia^ studies, especially poetry 
and works of imagination. This race has produced 
men of letters, as Alonzo 
d ErciHa, Plo Baroja, and Unamuno, and lays 
olaim to the paternity of one of the most remarkaffle 
mstitutions of modern times — Ignatius Loyola, the 
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founder of the order of Jesus, and Francis Xavier, and whom the Christians always conquer or con- 
the most devoted of its missionaries, Avere Basques, verb in the end. Many of them are nieie survivals 
The Basque still preserves psirt of his ancient of the old medieval mysteries and moralities, 
and characteristic costume in the hiret {bmna), a even down to the very bulfooneiies, more or less 
blue or redcap, like the Scottish broad bonnet; the gross, which distract the attention of the auditor. 
"belt (zi 7 ita) — almost always red in France aud blue Webstei discovered that the pastorales are all 
in Navarra — and the short jacket thrown over his composed directly from the French chap-lwoks 
shoulder. His shoes are the hempen espariinac hawlced about the country, the oiiginals having 
(Fr. espadnlles. Span, alpargatas). He wears no actually been shown Mm by their authors. Of 
cravat, and is usually closely shaved; indeed course, indiiectly through these they go back to 
the first care of the young Basque soldier on bis the old cluansons de geste. 

discharge is to cut off the compulsory moua- Language atid Literature. — The Avonderful 
taches of the service. The old men usu^y wear language of the Basques (by themselves called 
the hair long. Young and old are armed mth Eshuara, Euskara, Oskara, a word of uncertain 
the makhila, a staff of medlar, loaded at its lower origin, from wliich aie foiined the French adjective 
end, which can he hung to the wrist by a leather Euscanen, aud the national name of the Basques, 
knot, and Avhich, in the hands of an active fellow, Eskualdunak or Euskaldunak, 'those who have the 
is a formidable weapon. They are passionately Euskara ’ ) stands as yet absolutely isolated fiom 
fond of games, especially dancing and hand-haJl all the tongnes of Europe, and fuiumhes perhaps 
(pelote ) ; and there is no village without its rehot, the only example of a consistently incorporating 
Avhere not only young but middle-aged men play in language. It belongs to the agglutinative division 
organised matches in presence of the Avhole Adllage of languages, joining on the varying to the per- 
AAdth marvellous Augour and agility. The only one manent element of the Avord, and post-fixing for 
of their distinctive dances that still suridves is the the most part the sounds Avhich express the 
grave wiutcMko, the so-called ‘ Bosque dance,’ relations of grammar. It shows iu some of its 
reserved for men alone. They sing mnch, their compounds a strange hut merely casual analogy 
original songs being mostly in a minor key, the Avith the polysynthetic languages of America, and 
tone sad and sweet, the words expressing usually must be placed morpbologi^lly between the Finnic 
the eoiTOWs of love. But the most remarkable of family, which is simply incorporating, and the 
their ^stiuctive institutions are the Pastorales, North American incorporating and polysynthetic 
or Basque dramas, Avhich now survive, however, languages. Of comae, this statement is quite a 
only in La Soule, iu the tAVO French cantons of different thing from a conclusion that Basque 
Tardets and Mauldon, where they are played every has any relation other than a singular analog 
year, on the occasion of some great festival, either with the Finnic or Magyar on the one side, 
spite of the opposition of the cnr 6 s. Each pasto- or the Algonquin or Irokese ou the other. Basque 
ro/e is preceded by a long prologue, and terminated employs the Roman character. Prince Louis- 
by a morality appropriate to the subject. The em- Lncien Bonaparte counts 13 simple yoAvels and 38 
phaaia, the gestni’es, and the rhythm, are traditional coasonants, and to these 61 phonetic elements we 
as Avell as me costumes of the actors. The action most add 6 diphtbong-yowels and the aspirated 
is always very lively ; the movements follow the consonants. The doubling of consonants is not 
rhythm of the singing, and in the scenes repre- permitted, and in actual speech many soft con- 
senting battles the com batants advance and recede sonants are dropped. The letter r cannot l^gin 
reg^arly, while they repeat the first two and the a word. The cases are formed by post-p^itions, 
last two verses of a quatrain, Avhich Wentworth which may be added one to the other, aud in the 
Webstar compares to the strophe and antistrophe modeni dialects the singular is distinguished from 
of a Greek tmeedy. The good march calmly and the plural only in the defimte declension, where 
majesticstUy ; the bad, Avith great steps and ivith the post-fixed article is a in the singular and me 
horrible genres; while the devils dance, le^, jjj the plural; as gtzona, ‘the m&n, ’ gizonaJe, ‘the 
and run siDout continually. UsuoL^ the spectacle, men emaJeumea, ‘ the Avoman,’ emakiimeak, ‘the 
which is preceded by a promenade of the whole women.’ Some of the common suffixes are the 
troupe tmough the AoUage, does not last less mark of the plural and of the agent ; »i, ‘ 5 , 

1 than seven or eight hours, yet the attention of ‘to;’ a, ‘by;’ ifc, ‘some;’ ho, go, dik, tik, ‘of; 
the auditors is unbroken. Their impressions he- Icotzat, tsai, tzadeo, kiko, ‘for;’ Idn, kaz, uoz, 
tray themselves by expressive mterruptions ; the • with ; ’ gatik, ‘ for ; ’ gan, baithan, * in ; ’ gandtk,^ 
death of a hero is usually accompamed by uni- ‘from;’ ra, rdko, ronz, ‘ toAvards ; ’ ‘to,’ ‘at, 

versal cries of ‘Ai, ai I’ and the dischaige of pistol- 4 ^ 5 , Of these suffixes some are joined to the 
shots. These pastorales are learned by woid of definite, others to the indefinite noun, or to both, 
mouth during the long evenings of winter. They iiiie personal pronouns are ni, *1',' gu, ‘Ave;’ hi, 
are all in Basque, from 3600 to 6600 lines in length » thou ;’ zit, ‘you.’ There are still four demoiistra- 
( Wa/njoick has 7116 lines), most of them in vei-ses pronouns : a, hura, hatt, hori, hut traces of 
of eight feet, divided equally into strophes of four others noAV lost are seen in the flexions of the verb ; 
verses, of Avhich the second rhymes with the fonith, as a third peison, subject and object t, as 
the two obheis not rhyming. The measure is often a’ first person, subject ; os dakust, ‘it see I,’ from 
very defective, and the rhyme merely a defective d-ikus-t ; doa, ‘ he goes,’ from d-oa. The pionoun 
assonance. They ai'e nob divided into acta. The ‘golf’ ig rendered by bwru, ‘head.’ The relative 
strangest auachronisms occur, and evente succeed pronoun is rendered by the^ suffix n agglutinated 
each other without the least transition. In I to the verbal fiexion ; its oblique cases by the inter- 
Claudieus and Marsimissa are found a Homan rogative pronoun zeiti. Basque has _ no gender, 
emperor, a king of France, a Due de Richelieu, a fij ogee verbal forms of address, in the 

Pope Juliua a King Neio, Cardinal Baronius, aud of the person addressed is indicted by a 

the grand Turk Mustafa. Charlemagne is repre- special suffix, thus : * I do not know him, spoken 
sented with blue spectacles, a blue dres^ white ^ a woman, is eztakinat; to a man, eztaJciat 
cotton gloves, a makhila, two gold chains, and ^aMkat), The grammar would be simple bM 
the cross of the Legion of Honour or a Crimean foj. thg verb, which in conjugation is exceedmgly 
medal. All of them tend ingeniously to the complicated. 

honour of the Christian religion, and to the dis- jji jtg present state Basque rarely employs ite 
grace of Saracens and Mohammedanism. In ^1 regular verbal inflections, and has practi^lly but 
there figure pagan Turks, whom the devils aid, verbSj ‘to be’ and ‘to have,* all other verbs 
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founder of the order of Jesus, and Francis Xavier, 
the most devoted of its misaionaries, were Basques. 

The Basque still preserves part of his ancient 
and characteristic costume in the h^et (boina), a 
blue or red cap, like the Scottish broad bonnet ; the 
belt {einta)—o.lmoBt always red in France and blue 
in Navarra — and the short jacket thrown over his 
shoulder. His shoes are the hempen espartinac 
(Fr. e^adrilles, Span, alpargatas). He wears no 
cravat, and is usually closely shaved ; indeed 
the first care of the young Basque soldier on his 
discharge is to cut off the compulsory mous- 
taches of the service. The old men usually wear 
the hair long. Young and old are armea with 
the viakhUa, a staff of medlar, loaded at its lower 
end, which can he hung to the wrist by a leather 
knob, and which, in the hands of an active fellow, 
18 a formidable weapon. They are passionately 
fond of games, especially dancing and hand-baU 
(p&lote ) ; and there is no village without its rehat, 
where not only young hut middle-aged men play in 
organised matches in presence of the whole village 
"With marvellous vigour and agUity. The only one 
of theh distinctive dances that still survives is the 
grave mutchiko, the so-called ‘ Basque dance,’ 
reserved for men alone. They sing much, their 
original son^ being mostly in a minor key, the 
tone sad and sweet, the words expressing usu^y 
the sorrows of love. But the moat remarkable of 
their distinctive institutions are the Pastorales, 
or Basque dramas, which now survive, however, 
only in La Soule, in the two French cantons of 
Tardets and Maul6on, where they are played every 
year, on the occasion of some great festival, 
spite of the opposition of the curds. Each pasto- 
rale is preceded by a long prologue, and terminated 
by a morality appropriate to the subject. The em- 
phasis, the gestures, and the rhythm, are traditional 
as well as the costumes of the actors. The action 
is always very lively ; the movements follow the 
rhythm of the singmg, and in the scenes repre- 
senting battles the combatants advance and recede 
regularly, while they repeat the first two and the 
last two verses of a quateain, which Wentworth 
Webster compares to the strophe and antistiophe 
of a Greek tragedy. The good march calmly and 
majestically ; the bad, with great steps and with 
horrible gestures ; _ while the devils dance, le^, 
and run about continually. Usually the spectacle, 
which is preceded by a promenade of the whole 
troupe through the village, does not last less 
than seven or eight hours, yet the attention of 
the auditors is imbroken. Tmeir impressions be- 
tray themselves by expressive mterruptions ; the 
death of a hero is usually accompanied by uni- 
versal cries of ‘ Ai, ai 1 ’ and the disciiarge of pistol- 
shots. These pastorales aie learned by woid of 
mouth during the long evenings of winter. They 
are all in Basque, from 3600 to 6500 lines in length 
( Wcmoick has 7116 lines), most of them in vei-ses 
of eight feet,_ divided equally into strophes of four 
verses, of which the second ihymes with the fourth, 
the two others not rhyming. The measure is often 
very defective, and the rhyme merely a defective 
assonance. They are not divided into acts. The 
strangest anachronisms occur, and events succeed 
each other without the least transition. In 
Claudievs a/fid Marsimissa are found a Homan 
empeior, a king of France, a Due de Hichelieu, a 
Pope Julius, a King Neio, Cardinal Baronius, and 
the grand Turk Mustafa. Charlemagne is repre- 
sented with blue spectacles, a blue dress, wliite 
cotton gloves, a makhila, two gold chains, and 
the cross of the Legion of Honour or a Crimean 
medal. All of them tend ingeniously to the 
honour of the Christian religion, and to the dis^ 
grace of Saracens and Mohammedanism. In all 
there figure pagan Turks, whom the devils aid, 


and whom the Christians always conquer or con- 
vert in the end. Many of them are meie survivals 
of the old medieval mysteries and moralities, 
even down to the very buffooneries, more or less 
gross, which distract the attention of the auditor. 

1 Webster discovered that the pastorales are all 
composed directly from the French chap-books 
hawked about the country, the originals having 
actually been shown him by their authors. Oi 
course, indirectly thiongh these they go back to 
the old chaoisons de geste. 

Language and Literature. — The wonderful 
language of the Basques (by themselves called 
Eslcuara, Euskara, Uskara, a word of uncertain 
origin, from which aie foiined the French adjective 
Euscarien, and the national name of the Basques, 
Eskualdunak or EuskaldunaJc^ ‘ those who have the 
Eiiskara’} stands as yet absolutely isolated from 
all the tongnes of Europe, and furnishes perhaps 
the only example of a consistently incorporating 
language. It belongs to the agglutinative division 
of languages, joining on the varying to tlie per- 
manent element of the word, and post-fixing for 
the most part the sonnds which express the 
relations of grammar. It shows in some of its 
compounds a strange hat merely casual analogy 
with the polysynthetic languages of America, and 
must be placed morphologically between the Finnic 
family, which is simply incorporating, and the 
North American incorporating and pmysynthetic 
languages. Of conrse, this statement is quite a 
different thing from a conclusion that Basque 
has any relation other than a singular analogy 
either with the Finnic or Magyar on the one side, 
or the Algonquin or Irokese ou the other. Basque 
employs the Homan character. Prince Louis- 
Lncien Bonaparte counts 13 simple vowels and 38 
consonants, and to these 51 phonetic elements we 
must add 6 diphthong-vowels and the aspirated 
consonants. The doubling of consonants is not 
permitted, and in actual speech many soft con- 
sonants are dropped The letter r cannot begin 
a word. The cases are formed by post-positions, 
which may be added one to the other, and in the 
modem dialects the singular is distingumhed from 
the plural only in the definite declension, where 
the post-fixed article is a in the singular and ak 
in the plural ; as gizona, ‘ the man,’ gizonak, * the 
men ; ’ emakumea, ‘ the woman,' emnkiimeak, * the 
women.’ Some of the common sufl&xes are ft, the 
mark of the plural and of the agent ; n, * in ; ’ 
i, ‘ to ; ’ z, ‘by ik, ‘ some ; ’ ko, go, dik, tile, ‘ of ; ’ 
kotzat, tzat, tzaleo, kiko, ‘ for ; ’ kin, kaz, gas, 

‘ with ; ’ gatik, ' for ; ’ gan, baithan, ‘ in ; ’ gandik,^ 
‘from;’ ra, rako, ronz, ‘towards;’ i^ana, ‘to,’ ‘at,’ 
&c. Of these suffixes some are joined to the 
definite, others to the indefinite noun, or to both. 
The personal pronouns are ni, * I ; ' ga, ‘ we ; ’ hi, 

‘ thou ; ’ ZM, ‘ you.' There are still four demonstra- 
tive pronouns ; a, Iiura, hau, hon, but traces of 
others now lost are seen in the fiexions of the verb ; 
c^, as a third person, subject and _ object t, as 
a first person, subject; as dakiist, ‘it see I,’ from 
d-ikus-t; doa, 'he goes,’ from d-oa. The pionoun 
‘ self ’ is rendered by hum, ‘ head.’ The relative 
pronoun is rendered by the suffix n agglutinated 
to the verbal flexion ; its oblique cases by tbe inter- 
rogative pronoun zeiw. Basque has _ no gendera, 
bub it uses verbal forms of address, in which the 
sex of the person addressed is indicted by a 
spemal suffix, thus : ‘ I do not know him,’ spoken 
to a woman, is eztaJcinat; to a man, eztaJdat (for 
eztoMhat). The gi-ammar would he simple but 
for the verb, which in conjugation is exceedingly 

complicated. . 

its present state Basque rarely employs ita 
Tftg nlfi r verbal inflections, sjid has practically 
two verbs, ‘ to be ’ sjud ‘ to have,’ all other verbs 
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being generally nsed as participles expressed in a 
periphrasis. This system consists in combming 
a verbal noun ivith an auxiliary verb, and. for 
‘ I see it,’ saying ‘ I have it in seeing.’ The 
number of forms possessed by the verbal noun 
and auxiliary verb is almost endless; not only 
is there a different form for each of the personal 
pronouns, ivhether in the objective or the dative 
case, but there are also ditrerent forms for ad- 
dressing a woman, an equal, a superior, or an 
inferior. The verbal adjective is the form given 
in the dictionary, and corre^onds to a past par- 
ticiple, as ilcusif ‘ seen ; ’ followad by the suffix 
ko or n, it forms a future and a conditional, as 
Hcusiko dut, or ikuairen dut, 'I shall see it;’ the 
verbal substantive is merely a locative, as ikitsten, 
‘in the sight,’ ‘in seeing.’ The present tense 
forms of ‘to have’ are: for tlie singular, daut, 
dauk, dauj and for the plural, daugu, dauzu, 
daue, or, more generally, dui, dnk, du^ dugu, 
duza, dute. The impeifect tense forms are : 
singular, neban, eban, eban; plural, ganduan, 
zendiiaii, ebeen, or, more generally, nuen, huen, 
zum, gincluen, zinduen^ zuten. The present optative 
forms are : singular, duket, diikek, duke; plural, 
diikegu, dukezu, dukete; and imperfect: singular, 
nvke, hn7ce, luke; plural, gtnuke, zinuke, lukete. 
Such is the complete verb ; its compouud tenses 
are in-egularly mode up with the auxiliary izan, 

‘ to be ; " thus, ‘ 1 have had,’ izan dut ; ‘ I had had,’ 
The transitive verba are thus com- 


izan nuen. 



ihuai dut ; ‘ I shall^ see it,' ikusiren dut j ‘ I should 
have seen it,’ ikusi izanen nuen ; ‘ that I may see 
it,’ tkttsi dezadan; ‘I can see it,’ ikusi dezaket; 
‘I could see it,’ ikusi nezaJce. The only irregular 
verb ia izan, ‘to be.’ Ita present indicative is; 
singular, naiz, edz, da ; plural, gara, zara, dirade. 
The rnodcru peiiphraatio conjugation, according 
to Fiiuce Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, has aeveloped in 
all its dialects eleven moods and ninety-one tenses 
{each of which has three persons in each number), 
variable according to the sex or rank of the peinon 
address^ ; it receives besides a certain number 
of terminations, which perform the office of our 
ooniuQctions. The syntax of Basque, as of all 
agglutinative languages, is simple. The phrases 
are short. Composition is so common that it has 
caused several juxtaposed words to be contracted 
and reduced, so as to he partially confound^ one 
with the other. This ia the phenomenon Icnown 
^ polysynthetism, seen in the aialects of America,' 
in wlucu the words that make up a sentence aje 
stripped of their grammatical teiuninations, and 
then fused into a sin|;le word of cumbrous length. 
Many words are simply formed thus : odotsa^ 
‘thunder,’ is made up of odei, ‘cloud,* and otsa, 
* noise ; ’ and illabete, * month,’ seems to be a 
compound of ilUtrgx-hete, ‘full moon;’ Ulargi, 
‘moon,’ itself being composed oiHoxhU, ‘death,’ 
and argi, ‘light.’ The vocabulary is poor 

language is rendered the more 
mfficulb by the extreme variability of its dialects. 
There are perhaps no two villages where it is 
spoken entirely alike. Prince Louis-Lucien Bona- 
parte rwogniaes no less than twenty- five dialects, 
whzoh, however, fall easily into eight great dialects, 
^oh agam may be reduced to three. Eastern, 
Wratem, and Central. "Whether or no it was 
^ken in Par-adise, Basque at least baffled the 
- ®Ir ^ seven years' diligent study 

in the Labourd country, he had only two words, 
yes, and ‘ no,’ and even these fled from 

^yOTu? ^ crossed the Pont Saint Esprit 

The history of Basque is very short, and the few 


early allusions to it are meagre and uncertain. 
Beyond the eighteen words of Anieric Picard’s 
manuscript, discovered in 1881, and the few men- 
tioned en passant by Lncio Maiiiien Siculo in 
hia Gosas illustres y excellentes de Esparia (1539), 
we have scarce anything until the discourse of 
Panurge in chap. ix. of the second book of Fanta- 
gruel. This incomprehensible passage is not found 
m any edition anterior to Dolet’s ( 1641 ). The 
oldest printed book in Basque is a collection of 
poems, Iialf devout, half amorous, the work of 
Dechepaie (1646), a cur6 of Lower Navarra. By 
far the most important is the New Testament, 
translated by Li9arrague, and printed at La Rochelle 
in 1571 by order of Jeanne d’Albiet. Axulai’s 
Gueroco Gueio ( 1643) is perhaps the most readable. 

Basque literatrrre consists mostly of devout 
translations from French, Spanish, and Latin. 
Much more interesting than these is the oi-al litera- 
ture of the country, though here thei’e ia little that 
is original and spontaneous, even in the songs, 
children’s rounds, riddles, formulas for games, 
proverbs, and stories. 'The pastorales, ^ready 
spoken of, come first in interest. This primitive 
people preserves its legends with striking tenacity, 
its stories, still told oy the peasants in the long 
winter nights, at their prolonged wedding or other 
feasts, or at the gatherings noni time to time to 
strip the husks from the ears of maize, are still 
liter-ally believed in, however much they may seem 
to contradict modern notions of everyday life. 
They are lege mkarreko istort'iuak, ‘histones of 
the ancient taw.’ 

Eutory.—IJae early history of tire Basque race 
is as yet entirely^ rmcertain, nut so far it appears 
that at no time in history was there any Basque 
nationality properly so called, nor can we go 
back with any kind of historical cer-tainty to 
a time when they were more than a small tribe 
of rudimentary civilisation, located more or less 
widely in the valleys of the Western Pyrenees. 
Tire medieval historians speak of a mountain 

S opnlation, variously named Cantabres. Vascons, 
!C., but are unanimous only in the unflat- 
tering terms in which they describe them. The 
pilgrims who crossed the Pyrenees eight or 
nine centuries ago feared to meet them, ^ the 
yep 1120 the Bishop of Porto assumed the dis- 
guise of a beggar in order to pass safe and sound 
through the midst of men who were ‘murderers, 
always ready for mischief, cruel and unrestiained,’ 
and who spoke ‘an unknown tongue.’ It was 
doubtless they who, three centuries before, bad 
plundered the rear -guard of tire Frankish army, 
and plain the Roland of romance. The French 
pilgrim, Aimeric Picai-d, already refen ed to, 
speaks of the plundering habits of the mountain 
people, and of the severe tolls they levied from 
wayfar'ers, but testifies that they were good 
Catholics withaL A foimaJ sentence of excom- 
munication was declared at the third Lateran 
Connml in 1179 against ‘ the Basques and Navar- 
rese,’ who ‘practise so many cruelties upon Clriis- 
tians, plundering and ravaging just like pagans 
. . . without regard to sex or age.’ The evi- 
dence of the bagiographera is to the same effect: 
ainong the many martyrs was St L6on, the fimt 
Bishop of Bayonne, killed about the end of the 9th 
centery by ‘ pirates ver-y cruel and satellites of the 
devil.’ In tne pages of Gregory of Tours, Tidd6- 
gaire, Isidore, and others we find frequent notices 
of the plundering ravages of the mountaineers, and 
from time to time of more or less successful expedi- 
tions to punish them by the rulers on both sides 
of the Pyrenees. The waves of Moslem invasion 
hardly reached the base of their mountains, but 
hither fled the remnants of the routed Christian 
armies, and here began the reaction which was to 
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roBolt in the ‘ reconquest.’ The peoples who then 
inhabited the northern piovincea oi Spain, and 
who had remained independent, had at least 
hatred of the eastern conquerors in common, and 
gradually, under the guidance of enterprising 
leaders, they grouped themselves together, and 
formed a number or republics or federal states, from 
which grew the kingdoms of Asturias in the west ; 
of the Sobrarve, then of Navarra and Aiaggn, in 
the eostj and the ‘lordship’ of Vizcaya. Alava, 
nearer the Moors, constituted a Behetna, a word 
not understood exactly, but at least the govern- 
ment of the province was essentially oligarchic. 
Guipiizcoa and Labourd do not appear to have 
been laised to the dignity of distinct states, but 
merely to have comprised a number of territorial 
federations designated by the Spanish name of 
Hermandades ( ‘ fraternities ’). La Soule and Lower 
Navarre weie dependent upon the kingdom of 
Navarre and followed its fate ; they comprised a 
number of vassal vicomtis, of which that of Soule 
had the longest history. The Labourd formed a 
vicomU under the dukes of Vasconie, aftei wards of 
Aquitaine. Meantime the struggle with the Mooi-s 
went on with varying issue — the most glorious 
day was the 16th of July 1212, when the kings 
of 'Navarra, Aragon, and Castile together over- 
tin ew the Mussulmans in the plain of Las NavM 
de Tolosa. Trophies of the victory may be still 
seen in the churches of Pampeluna and Ronce- 
vaux, and from that day on the shield of Navaita 
have ligured the famous chains. 

The fundamental history of all the Spanish 
states depends on the part they played in the 
‘ 1 econquest. ’ Certain special privileges ( Sp. /lisros, 
Fr. fors) became attached to particular diatncta, 
dating from the time when these weie wanted in 
the face of a dangerous enemy, and later were 
exacted from the lane or count at the settlement 
of the reconqueied lands. All the_ provinces in the 
north of Spain had fueros of this nature, which 
ensured to them not merely exemption from 
particular imposts or burdens, out something like 
an actual autonomy, consisting chiefly in a more 
or less absolute exemption from compulsory mili- 
tary service, the right to free -trade, especially 
in tobacco and salt, the payment of taxes_ in a 
lump, and government through provincial jwntas 
and officials bom in tlie country. These_ juntas, 
which met every year at fixed times in some 
cential building, oi, as in Vizcaya, under the famous 
oak of Guernica, consisted of members elected^ by 
the countrymen, and with them sat the corregidor 
or repieseutative of the king, and the intermediary ! 
between the local and the cential autlioiity. In 
the Flench provinces a syndic corresponded to the 
junta ; a royal hailli, to the corregidor. These 
provinces did not consider themselves as forming 
an integial part of France or Spain, but weie 
connected by the personal bond of the sovereign 
alone. Thus the States of Lowei Navarie refused 
in 1649 to Send deputies to the States -general of 
France ; and in 1789, when the unity of Fiance and 
its division into departments haA been decreed, 
the representatives of that little ‘ kingdom with- 
drew from the National Assembly. The Spamsh 
proviuces long watched with the most jealous care 
any encroachment of the crown upon their fueros. 
It was only in 1812, at the time of the Napoleonic 
usurpation, that Navarra for the fimt time sent 
representatives to the general cort^ of the kingdom 
— -to the famous Coiijes of Cadiz. Vizcaya was 
annexed to Spain by a ti'eaty in 1356 ; the her- 
inandades of Guipiizcoa finally united themselves 
with Castile in 1200 ; while Alava, long T^dw a 
particular fraternity of nobles with an mective 
overlord, finally yielded its rights by fonnal treaty 
to the Icing of Castile in 1332. In virtue of these 


conventions the kings of Navarra, and later, for 
the three other Basque provinces the kings of 
Spain, on their accession to the throne, swoie 
solemnly to maintain the fueros of the provinces. 

In Vizcaya this ceremony took place under the oak 
of Guernica. During the insurrection of 1873-76 
Don Carlos the younger levived the ancient 
ceieniony. It was thus celebrated for the last 
time, for the Spanish government in 1876 sup- 
pressed the privileges of Alava, Guipiizcoa, and 
Vizcaya, mst as it had those of Navaira in 1839, 
after the first Cailist insurrection. 

The oilgin of the Basques is one of the most 
vexed questions of ethnology and philology alike. 
The controversy was first turned into a totally 
new direction by the publication at Berlin, in 
1821, of W, von Humboldt’s famous Pi'v.fung do 
Untersuchungen vher die Urhewohner Eispaniens 
vo'rrdttelst aer Wa^hischcn Spiachc. The gieat 
German savant’s argument was that the Iberians 
were a people spreaa over Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
the Spanish Peninsula, southern France, and the 
British Isles, and that the modem Basques are the 
remnant of this race elsewhere expelled or absorbed. 
The main evidence offered was an attempted 
explanation of a large number of Spanish and 
other place-names by the known signification.^ and 
forms of Basque words. This bold hypothesis long 
found enthusiastic support, but has since been 
much modified even by its own supporters. An- 
thropological leaeaich has proved tlie existence of 
a Neolithic race in Europe, of small stature, with 
long or oval skulls, and this race has been confi- 
dently identified with the Basques and Iberians. Sir 
W. Boyd Dawkins found the Iberian characteristics 
in ‘ the small dark Highlander,’ ‘the small swarihy 
Welshman,’ and the ‘Black Celts to the v\est of 
the Shannon.’ Webster disposes of the identity 
between the dark Kelts and the Basques by proving 
that the Basques are a mixed race, exhibiting a fair 
as wdl as a dark variety, and that the former is on 
the whole the larger half of the present population. 

It must always be remembered that language and 
race are not convertible terms, and while the 
Iberians of ancient Spain may have spoken lan- 
guages allied to the dialects of the Eskuara, there 
m no proof that all the tribes called Iberian by 
classical writers shared the heritage of a common 
speech. A flood of light may yet he poured on this 
question whenever the so-called Celtibeiian in- 
scriptions and coins — the letras desconocidas — shall 
be deciphered. But these still await their Cliani- 
pollion. There have been many clever theories 
and attempts at interpretation, but none as yet 
has gained a recognised authority. But when the 
day of true interpretation comes, it will mark a 
meat advance in European archoeology, and espe- 
cially in onr knowledge of the Basque question. 
Mr Bice Holmes tliiuks that the Basques occupied 
Spain and southei-n Gaul before the true Ibenans 
(who spoke the language or languages of the 
inscriptions) ai rived. Anthropological evidmce, 
quite apart from the resemblances that have been 
1 traced between the Basque and Berber languag^, 
led Collignon to associate the Basque with the 
White Hamites of northern Africa, Egyptians, and 
Berbers, not with the Finns and Esths. _ 

Se© "works by Vinson, Van Eys, Prince Ljouib- 
Lucien Bonaparte, Collignon, Wentworth Webster, 
Ormond, Gallop. 

Basra (also Bassora or Bu^ora), a port of 
‘Iraq on the western hank of the Eu^ratea, 
here called the Shati)-al-‘Arab, 59 nules from its 
mouth in the Persian Guli The vilayet of Basra 
(63,600 sq. m. ; pop. 800,000) lies between Baghdad 
vilayet and the Feraian Gulf. The river (kno^ 
to seamen as the Basra River) is navigable by 
poBiui -going steamers to above Basra, wiieiicB 
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Binaller vessels ascend the Euphrates and the 
Tigiis to Baghdad. The population, once 150,000, 
had sunk in 1854 to 5000, but has risen again to 
50,000 thanks to steamship developments and the 
Baghdad Railway (teiminating at Bpra). Ite 
proximity to Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and the 
Pereian Gulf makes Basra a trading-centre of high 
importance. Its chief exports aie dates, barley, 
wheat, paddy, wool, seeds, opium, gall-nuts, 
cai'pets. Basra was founded in 636 by the Khalif 
Omar, and soon became one of the most famous 
and opulent cities of the East. Subject of many 
contests between Turks and Persians, it is of great 
note in the histonr of Arabic literature. It was 
occupied by British troops on 2l8t November 1914. 

Bas-relief. See Belief. 

Bas Rhin. See Alsace-Loeeaine. 

Bass, Michael Thomas f 1799-1884), of the 
famous Burton brewing firm of Bass & Co., founded 
by William Bass in 1777, was the son of M. T. Bass , 
he joined the business on leaving school, and after- 
wards acted as tiaveller. From 1848 till 1883 Bass 
repiesented Derby in the Liberal interest His 
benefactions weie very numerous, and included 
the buildmg and endowing of St Paul’s, Button, 
and recreation grounds, a free library, and swim- 
ming-baths for Derby. Of simple tastes, he de- 
clined more than once a baronetcy and a peerage. 
Both honours were confen-ed on his son, M. A. Bass 
(1837-1909) — the former in 1882, the latter in 1886, 
when he book the title of Baton Burton. 

Bass, or Base, in Music, is the deepest or 
lowest part, by whatever instrument it may he 
performed. Next to the upper part the bass is 
the most striking, the freest in its movements, and ! 
richest in effect. In i-eapect to harmony, the bass 
is the most important part in music, contain- ^ 
Ing more frequently the fundamental notes of 
the chords, while on it is formed that most im- 
portant and effective figure in music called 
‘organ-point’ or ‘pedal-point’ — ^Le. the sustaining 
of one note by one part (ordinarily the bass) of the 
harmony, while the othei parts go on independently. 
— Bass is also applied to the lowest and deepest 
male voice. The compass of a bass voice is 
generally from F below tlie bass clef to D above 
it, which should all be chest-notes, except, perhaps, 
the highest. Exceptionally deep voices are found 
in Russia, descending to C below the bass clef, and 
even farther. The bass voice begins to show itself 
only at the years of manhood, and is generally a 
change from the alto voice of a hoy. It is much 
more largely used as a solo voice, especially in 
opera, siuce_ Mozart gave it prominence. — Bass or 
Bass Viol is also the name of an old stnnged 
instrument, with from five to six strings, tuned 
variously to suit the inuaio, aud played -with a bow. 
It was a sort of middle instrument between the 
contra-bass and violoncello, hut is now out of use. 
Double Bass ( m v. ) is the deepest-toned of stiinged 
insti-uinenta. See also Viol. For the Bass Tuba 
or boiubardon, see SAXHORN ; for the Baas Clarinet, 
Bass Drum, &c., see Clarinet, Drum, &c. For 
the method of harmonising known as Figured 
Bass, see the article on Accompaniment, also those 
ou Counterpoint, Harmony, Music, Orchestra, 
Voice. For the Baas or F Clef, see Clef. 

B^S {Morone labrax), a fish of the sea-perch 
family (Serranidoe), somewhat perch-like in de^ed 

structure, but salmon -like in sh^e and colour 

blue-my above, silvery below. It may attain a 
length of about 3 feet and a weight of nearly 30 
pounds, but the measurements of moat of those 
caught are much less. It occurs from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic coasts of Europe, and shoals 
rivers in the summer in pursuit of 
small fishes. It spawns m the sea near shore. 


and the eggs fioat. Bass afford good sport, for 
they are stiong and cunning, and in spite of their 
natural voracity aie capricious as to bait. Ancients 
aud modems unite in praising the delicacy of the 
flesh, which is sometimes improved by keeping the 
fish m fresh- water ponds, as the Romans did. The 
two European species of Bass must he called maiine, 
though they sometimes explore rivers ; two of the 
North American species spavra in fresh water and 
return to the sea like the salmon ; two otlieis have 
become pennanent inhabitants of fresh water. The 
American Black Bass belongs to a difi'eient genus 
(M%c7-optB7-us) , it has been intioduced into some 
English rivers. The name Stone Baas is applied to 
various fishes, such as Folypiion ceiiiiuvi, a peich- 
like fish which occurs as a rarity on British coasts, 
but is abundant in more southern parts of the 
Atlantic and in the Mediterianean. It is some- 
times called the Wieck-fish, in lefeience to the way- 
in which it follows wreckage, or ships on which 
barnacles are m'oning, and this it does appaieiitly 
for the sake of small animals associated with the 
barnacles. It is easily taken, and is esteemed 
excellent for the table. 

Bassac, a protected state in the French teiri- 
tory of Laos. 

Bassam, Grand and Petit, two ports of the 
Ivory Coast, at the sea -entrance of the Ehrie 
lagoon. Grand Bassam was capital until super- 
seded in 1900 by Bingerville, about 20 miles NW. 
On the landward side of the lagoon opposite Petit 
Bassam (renamed Port Boiiet) is Abidjan oi Ahi- 
jean, from Avhich a railway runs inland. 

Bassa'no, a walled town of Italy, in the 

rovince of Vicenza, on the Brenta, 27 miles N. 

y W. of Padua. It has a cathedral, and in 
the tower of Ezzelino is a fine lihiary. Piniting 
is the chief industry ; and there is some ti ade in 
wine, olives, silk, and leather. In the neighbour- 
hood Napoleon defeated the Austrian field-marehal 
Wuriiiser in 1796. Pop of commune ( 1921 ), 19,959. 

Bassa'no (or, more pioperly, Giacomo da 
Ponte), an artist of eminence, was bom at 
Bassano in 1510, and studied for some time at 
Venice. He may he said to have founded a school, 
whose peculiarity was the delineation of common 
things, markets, fairs, cattle, and country scenes j 
hut hia famous altar-piece of the ‘Nativity,’ at Bas- 
sano, shows his power of handling suhliniei subjects. 
The special merits of his style are its vigorous and 
picturesque colouring, and its accumte imitation 
of nature. He died in 1692, leaving four sons, who 
all foIloAved their father’s profession, hut were not 
marked by any special originality of manner. 

BassaS} two ledges of rocks to the south-east 
of Ceylon, distinguished as Great and Little — the 
former group being more to the south-west, and 
the latter, the most dangerous of the two, more 
to the north-east. They lie in 6“ ll'-e* 22' N. 
lat., and in 81“ 28'-8r 43' E. long. On both 
are fighthouBes. 

Basse. See Bass, 

Bassein') (l) a thriving town in Buima, on 
the left bank of the Rasaein River, one of the 
mouths of the Irawadi, 76 miles from the sea, 
but accessible to large ships. It is an important 
cmtre of the rice ^de, nas considerable trade 
with Madras, and in a military view also is im 
portant, as it conmletely commands the navigation 
of the stream. It was captured by the British 
in 1862. Pop. 37,000. The district of Bassein 
has an area of 4200 sq. m. , and a population of 
440, 0(W. — (2) Bassein, a decked town of 10,000 
inhabitants, 28 miles N. of Bombay. Ceded to 
^6 Portuguese in 1534, it was a jdace of much 
importance as late as 1720, -when the population 
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was 60,000 j ite reinams still point to former aplen- 
doiii. In 1765 it was wrested from the Portuguese 
by the Mahrattas, and in 1780 surrendered to the 
British, after a twelve days’ siege. 

Bassend^e, Thomas (died 1677), was King’s 
printed the New Testa- 
ment (1576) and Lyndsay's works (1674). 

Basses Alpes. See Alpes (Basses). 
Basses Pyr^n^es. See PyrSn^es. 

Basset (Fr., ‘ dwarf’), a name used with some 


considerably larger than) the 


fcijs. 1 iiey may be divided into straight-legged and 
crooKed-legged, and tbesB again into lou^i-baired 
and Bmooth-haired. They vary in colourj but aia 
frequently, like fox-hounds, tan on the head, and 
black and white on the body. Bassets (or basset- 
hounds) are used for tracking deei, boai-s, &c., and 
driving them out of coverts ; and are best known 
os companionable pets. 

Bassc-terre (Fr., ‘lowland’), the name of the 
capitals of St Chiistopher (q.v.) and of Guade- 
loupe (q V.) in the West Indies, 

_ Basset Hovn. (Ital. coma di hassetto), the 
richest and softest of all wind-instruments, in- 
vented in Paasau in 1770, improved by Lotz in 
Preahurg in 1782. It is similar to a clarinet 
in tone and fingering, but has additional low keys, 
extending its compass to C in the bass clef, sound- 
ing, as tlie inatiuraent is tuned in F, the F below. 

Bassia. See Butter-tree, Gutta-percha, 
Oils, SAPOTAOEffl. 

Bassompierre, Francois de. Marshal of 
France, was born in 1579 at Harouel, in Lorrame, 
and came at the age of twenty to the Frenoh 
court, where he gained the favour of 
Henry IV. Appointed colonel of the 
|B Swiss Guards after the king’s murder, 
H he was laieed to the rank of Maishal 
Hj of France in 1622; was sent on em- 
Ml bassies to Spain, Switzerland, and 
HI England ; and bore an active part 
in the sieges of Montauban and La 
{ |[f\ Roclielle. He became, however, an 
n m \ ^ object of suspicion to Bichelieu, who 
I M ^ caused him to be cast into the Bastille 
iPKS in February 1631, from which he was 
I libeiated until 1643, after the death 

I Hi Richelieu. He himself died in 1646. 

ioS Despite his ostentation, his extrav- 

^jH agance and Ms gallantries — at the 

gHI time of his arrest he declared he de- 

iwl afcioyed 6000 love-letteia — he was a 

unH prudent soldier, a clever diplomat, and 
possessed of no mean intellectual gifts. 
NjK See \A\q Journal de ma Vie, written in 
I; 'HBl the Bastille, ed Marquis de Chantdrao 
HH (4 vols. 1870-77) ; and the Life by Bon- 
Hffl dois (1925). 

Hh Bassoon (Ital. fagotto ), an import- 

mm ant wind-instrument of the reed species, 

HH made of maple -wood or plane-tree. 

■H The bassoon is an Italian invention, 
BW its name fagotto meaning ‘a bundle.’ 

The French call it Basson de hauthois ; 
the Germans retain its Italian name. 
BassooiL Its invention is attributed (doubtfully) 
to Afranio, a canon of Ferrara, about 
1539, but in some form it has existed from the 
earliest times. In the middle of the 16th century 
it had already reached great perfection, Sigmund 
Schnitser, in Nllmbe^# who died in 1678, was 
a celebrated maker. ’Those by Savary, a French 
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maker aie now higlily esteemed. The bassoon 
consuta of a bored-out tube of wood about eight 
leet long, in several pieces fixed together alongside 
each other, the bore being conical, and doubled 
itself, so as to bring the holes and kevs 
within the reach of the fingers of each hand. TLe 
number of hnger-holes is usually 16-20. In the 
nanoy end of the ivooden tube is fixed a small 
tapenug brass tube iu the form of an S, on the 
end of which is placed the double-reed for produc- 
ing the tone. The effective compass of the bassoon 
J® 1 ® below the baas stave, to B flat m the 

frehle. The fingering is complicated and various 
m the different octaves. The notes for the bassoon 
are written on the bass clef for the lower part, and 
on the tenor clef for the higher. It is scarcely 
known as a solo matrunient, though there is some 
music for it as such — among othere, concert! by 
Mozart and Weber ; but it plays an important pait 
m the modem orchestra, its tone being capable of 
verv varied expression, while it blends equally well 
with stiings or brass. The double bassoon [conti'a- 
fagotto) is of similar construction, but sounds an 
octave lower. The notes for the double bassoon 
are wiitten an octave higher than the actual 
sounds. — Bassoon is also the name of an organ- 
stop, the pipes of which are made to imitate the 
tones of the instrument. 

Bassora. See Basra. 

Bassora Crum* See Gum. 

Basso-rilieyo. See Relief, Sculpture. 

Bass Rock, a remarkable island-rock of Had- 
togtonshne, near the montli of the Firth of 
Fo^, 2 miles from Canty Bay, and 34 miles 
ENE. of Norto Berwick. Confronted by the ruins 
of Tantallon Castle, and foinied by a Caibonifeious 
volcanic neck of trachyte, it is about a mile in cir- 
cumference, nearlv round, and 350 feet high. It is 
maccessible on all sides except the south, where 
it shelve down to the water, and there the 
landing is diflScult, almost impossible when there 
is_ any^ sweU. On the west, north, and east, the 
cliflfe rise sheer out of the sea. They are denizened 
by countless numbers of gannets and other birds, 
wMch give the rock a snowy appearance in the dis- 
Cance. A cavern tunnels into the rock from west 
to east, and is accessible at low tida In 756 St 











Bass Book from the Shore. 

Balthere or Baldred died in a hermitage on the 
Bass Rock ; in 1316 it come into the possession of 
the Lauder family. In 1671 Charles Lt. purchased 
it for £4000, and within its dreary dungeons many 
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of the most eminent of the Covenanters were con- 
fined. during his and James II. ’s reign. The Bass 
was the last spot m the British Islands which held 
out for the Stuarts. Four young Jacobite prisoners 
had the address to capture, and, with twelve more 
who joined them, to hold it for King James, from 
June 1691 till April 1694, against aU the forces 
which William III sent against them ; at last the 
spirited little garrison surrendered on honourable 
terms, and only from a consciousness of failing pro- 
visions. In 1701 the fortifications were demohsued. 
Five years afterwards the Bass passed mto the pos- 
session of Sir Hew Dalrymple. There is a light* 
house (1902). See an interesting volume on the 
Bass, by Hugh Miller and four others (1848). 

Bass Strait, the channel which separates 
Tasmania from Australia, contains many islands, 
cbiefly in its southern section, and is gi eatly beset 
hy reefs. It runs almost due east and west, is 
about ISO miles long, and has an average breadth 
of about 140 miles, it was named after Dr Geoige 
Bass, surgeon of H.M.S Reliance, who settled the 
question as to its existence. After a preliminaty 
voyage, he sailed round Tasmania in 1798 in a 
barque of 25 tons, and proved it to be an island. 
Bass Tuba. See Saxhorn. 

Bass TloL See Viol. 

Basswood, the American lime-tree or linden, 
as pvoducing much bass or bast. 

Bast. See Bubastis. 

Bast, 01 Phloem (formerly often called Liber, 
Inner Bark, or Endophloeum ; see Bark), is a teim 
applied by botanists to distinguish that poi tion of 
the fihro- vascular bundle which is characterised by 
the presence of sieve-tubes, from the woody portion 
which is distinguished hy the presence of vessels (see 
Bark, Physiology (vegetable), Dicotyledon, 
&c.). Th^e sieve-tubes (produced hy the longi- 
tudinal union of oell-towB, and in commanicatiun 
bjy means of protoplasmic threads through oblique 
sieve-Uke partitions) are, like the wood-vessek, 
accompani^ by a residue of undiSerentiated 
cells, the bast parenchyma. These two elements 
constitute the soft bast, and through this layer 
the elaborated sap descends from the leaves 
throughout the plant. This region is recognis- 
ahle under the microscope hy the exceraing 



delie^ and transparency of the walls of si« 
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praenw of protoprasmic contents ; while in Ion 
tndinal section, the characteristic 'sieves’ (which 
easy to ehsorve) fum 
^ adiritio^ characteristic (see fig.). In the s 
boat also there may frequently ocenr LaUdfen 


Vessels, hut these are hy no means essential to 
its structure. Juxtaposed to this soft bast we find 
the hard hast, which is entirely composed of cells, 
greatly elongated and thickened into the host-fibres, 
and to this the important mechanical properties of 
bast (and consequently, for the most part, the 
strength, hardness, and toughness of hark) are 
essentially due. A bast-fibre has frequently a 
tensile stiain gi eater than that of steel, and the 
varied economic applications of bast essentially 
depend upon the fineness and toughness of the fibre ; 
thus the fibres of hemp, flax, jute, &c are nothing 
else than bast The name bast, however, is more 
usually applied to the inner hark of trees, and is 
Qommon to the Teutonic languages, designating 
the inner bark of the Lime (q.v.) or linden -tree, 
which is employed for making a coarse kind of ropes, 
mats w'ell known as bast-mats, and a kind of shoes 
much worn by the PbUssian peasant^. The trees 
are cut when full of sap in spring. For bast to be 
plaited mto shoes, young stems 01 about thiee years 
old are preferred ; and it is said that two or three 
are required to make a single pair of shoes. Trees 
of SIX or eight years old aie cut down for tiie better 
kind of mats, which are made in Russia and 
Sweden, and are much used for packmg furai- 
tuie, coveiing tender plants in gardens, supplying 
strands with which plants are tied, &c. The trees 
from which the bast is taken are very generally 
bmned for chaicoal. After the bark is dried, its 
layeis are easily separated by steeping in water. 
The finesblayers are theinner ones. Lime-tree bast 
is used in the south of Europe for making hats. The 
name bast-hat is, however, often given to a hat of 
willow-wood planed off in thin ribbons, and plaited 
in the same manner as a s traw hat. The inner bark 
of Gfrewia Icevwata (Tiliacese) is used for rope- 
making in the Himalayas. See RAPHIA. 

Bastaards, a mixed race of Hottentot and 
Dutch descent, in South amd South-west Africa. 
See Griqualand, 

Bastardy in English law, is an illegitimate 
child, that is, one hoin out of lawful wedlock 
Every child born of a married woman during the 
Buhsistence of the marriage is presumed to be 
legitimate. This presumption applies in the case 
of a child born of paients mamed at the time of 
his birth, though they were unmamed when he was 
begotten, and m the case of a child bom after the 
dissolution of the marriage if he be bom at a date 
which makes it possible that he was conceived 
while the marriage subsisted Although there is 
a strong presumption that a child boin during 
marriage is legitimate that presumption may he 
overcome, and the child may be proved to be a 
bastard, by clear evidence that the husband was 
impotent or that the husband and wife had no 
opportunity of sexual intercom se within such 
period as is consistent with tlie husband being the 
lather of the wife’s child. The fact of non-access 
by the husband at the time when the child must 
have been begotten must be established entirely by 
the evidence of witnesses other than the husband 
and wife. Neither a husband nor a wife is per- 
mitt^ to give evidence of non-intercoui'se aftei 
marriage to bastardise a child bom in wedlock 
(Russell V. Russell, 1924, A.C. 687). 

In England, up to the date at which the Legiti- 
macy Act, 1926, came into operation, viz. 1st 
January 1927, there was no way in which a bastard 
could be made legitimate except by an act of parlia- 
ment, as was done in the case of John of (lannt’s 
bastard children by a statute of Richard II. The 
civil and csjion laws both recognised that a bastard 
might be legitinaated by the subsequent marriage 
of his parents, and that doctrine was foBowedin 
the laws of Scotland, of France, and of most 
civilised states, but, prior to the Act of 1926, the 
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law of England had always refused to accept this 
doctrine. Now, however, under sec. 1 (1) of the 
Legitimacy Act, 1926 (16 and 17 Geo.V. chap. 60), 
where the parents of an illegitimate person many 
or have married one another, whether before or after 
the commencement of the act, and the fathei was or 
is at the date of the maiiiage domiciled in England 
or Woles, the mairiage lenders that person, if living, 
legitimate from 1st Januaiy 1927 oi the date of the 
mariiage, whichever last happens. The act does 
not operate to legitimate a person whose father or 
mother was married to a third person when the 
illegitimate person was horn. A legitimated child 
is treated as being for all purposes legitimate, ex- 
cept that he cannot inheiit or transmit or succeed 
to any dignity or title of honour or any property 
settled to go with it. 

At common law, both in England and Scotland, 
a bastard is regarded as filius nullius. Hence he 
IS not entitled in law either to the surname of his 
reputed father or that of his mothei, though he may 
assume the surname of either of them or acquire 
for himself any other surname by reputation. A 
bastard also was incapable of inheriting real pro- 
perty as heir, or of ocquiiing a share of pemonal 
estate as next of Idn, to anyone dying mtesbate; 
and no one other than a legitimate descendant of 
a bastard could succeed to the bastard as heir-at- 
law or next of kin. An important exception has, 
however, been intioduced by the Legitimacy Act, 
1926. Under sec. 9 of that act — a section applicable 
both to England and Scotland — where, after Ist 
January 1927, the mother of an illegitimate child 
dies intestate in respect of all oi any of her real 
or personal property and does not leave any sur- 
viving legitimate issue, the illegitimate child, or, 
if he IS dead, his issue are uow entitled to the same 
inteiest in her estate as would_ have belonged to 
them if he had been born legitimate ; and where, 
after that date, an illegitimate child dies intestate 
in respect of all or any of his real or personal pro- 
perty, his mother if surviving is now entitled to 
the same interest therein as would have fallen to 
her if the child had been bom legitimate and she 
had been the only surviving parent. 

The natural relationship between a bastaid and 
his parents is regarded in law for the puipose of 
determining whether a mariiage whicn he pro- 
poses to contract is within the prohibited degrees. 
Natural relationship is also recognised in the 
Woikmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, sec. 4, under 
which an illegitimate child may have a right to 
compensation as a ‘dependant’ of his parent, 
or a parent as a ‘ dependant ’ of his illegitimate 
child. 

So long as an illegitimate child is under the age 
of sixteen yeais and, if a female, unmarried, the 
mother, if herself unman led or a widow, is bound 
to maintain the child — Poor Law Act, 1927, sec. 
41 (2). In the event of the mother’s marriage, the 
liability attaches to her husband, but ceases with ] 
her death. If the child should become chargeable 
to the union under the poor-law, the guardians of 
the poor may apply to the justices for an order that 
the father be made to pay for its maintenance. The 
ordinary method in which a father is made liable 
to maintain his illegitimate child is bv proceedings 
at the instance of tne mother. By affiliation pro- 
ceedings an order may be made a^inst him com- 
pelling him to make payments to the mother or to 
such other persons as the justices may order, not 
exceeding twenty sbillings a week, for the main- 
tenance of the child — Bastardy Act, 1923, sec. 2. 
See Appiliation. A bastard cannot be compelled 
to Bupnort his parents. A person legitimated by 
the subsequent marriage of his parents has tbs 
same personal rights and obligations in respect of 
the maintenance and support of himself or of any 
60 


othei peraon as if he had been born legitimate— 
Leritimacy Act, 1926, sec. 3. 

The mother has a natural right, recognised by 
law, to the custody of an illegitimate clmd. The 
father has no right to the custody duiing the life- 
time of the mothei ; hut, aftei the mother’s death, 

\\Q pnma facie is entitled to the custody, and will 
be preferred to the relatives of the mother. In 
determining any question as to the custody, the 
welfare of the miant is the first and paramount 
consideiation for the court. The mower of an 
illegitimate child is entitled to decide the religion 
in which the child is to be educated. Under sec S9 (2) 
of the Poor Law Act, 1927, the creed of any illegiti- 
mate child under the age of twelve years in a work- 
house or district school is deemed to be that of his 
mother, when that can be ascei-tained. 

In Scotland both parents are liable to aliment 
the illegitimate child until Ihe child is sixteen years 
of age. The Conit of Session or Sheriff Comt may 
make an order as to the custody of an ill^timate 
child and access thereto ‘having regaid to the 
welfare of the child and to the conduct of the 
parents, and to the 'wishes as well of the mother as 
of ■the father.’ The father cannot, by offeiing to 
assume custody, avoid liability for aliment. See 
Affiliation, Divorce, Heir, Illegitimacy, 
Legitimation, Marriage, Succession, Ultimus 
ELeres, Vagrants. 

Bastard Bar. See Baton-sinister. 

Bastard Cedar. See Chittagong "Wood, and 
for Bastard Barbados Cedai', Cedar (Barbados). 

Bastard Pimpernel, a minute and rare 
British plant ( Cenimieultis minimus ) of the Primu- 
laceie, -vnth very small tetramerous or pentamerous 
aoolla^ flowers. 

Bastard Teak, or Dhak. See Bdtea. 
Bastard Toadflax. See Thesidm. 

Bastard Tree. See Sequoia. 

Bastardy, Declarator of, a suit which may 
be instituted in the Court of Session in Scotland 
for having it declared that the lands or effects 
which belonged to a deceased bastard, who has 
died intestate without leaving lawful issue, belong 
to the donatory in virtue of the mft from the 
ciown. Where, upon application to 'tlie Exchequer 
by parties interested, a gift of the heri'table and 
moveable effects is made to a donatory, it may be 
necessary for the donatory, in order to complete 
the title to estate which belonged to the bastard, 
to institute an action of declaratoi of the bastardy 
As regards declarator of legitimacy — in Scotland 
at common law a person, by bringing an action of 
declarator, can obtain the judgment of the Conxt 
of Session on a question affecting his legitimacy. 
In England, prior to the Legitimacy Declaration 
Act, 1858, there were no means by which a person 
could of himself obtain such a judicial declaration. 
The Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1925, see. 
188 ( 1 ) — ^re-enacting a pro-vision of the Legiti- 
macy Declaration Act, 1858 — pro-vides ^at any 
person who is a natural-bom British subject may, 
if be is domiciled in England or Northern Ireland, 
01 daims any real or personal estate situate in 
England, apply by petition to the court for a decree 
declaring his legitimacy. The Legitimacy Act, 
1926, sec. 2 (1) enacts that this provision shall 
apply where a person claims that he or his parent 
01 any remoter ancestor became or has become a 
legitimated person; and that in this case a petition 
may be presented, whether the petitioner la ^m_i- 
ciled in England or elsewhere, and whether he is 
a natural -horn subject or not. 

BastarnSB, l>y some regarded as Gauls, by 
others as Gennans, lived north of the Danube 
delta. They are first mentioned aa allies or 
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Philip V. of Macedon (170 b.C.Ij fought repeatedly 
with the Homans, and disappear from history 
about 300 A.D., perhaps absorbed by the Goths, 
The Pencini w'ere a branch living on an iala>nd in 
the Danube (Peuke). 

Bastia, the former capital of Corsica, is pictur- 
esquely situated on a mountain slope, lising fiom the 
sea in the form of an amphitheatre, 65 miles NNE. of 
Ajaccio. Its streets are narrow and crooked, its 
harbour still somewhat difficult of access, yet it has 
considerable shipping Antimony -mining, boat- 
building, iron- founding, tanning, and coied-fiahing 
are carried on ; besides, there is some trade in 
chestnut-wood extract, wine, and fruit. Pop. 
(1931) 44,628. Founded in 1^3 by the Genoese 
LeoueUo Lomellino, it was the seat of the Genoese 
governors for 400 years. It has several times been 
m the hands of the English, who, under Admiial 
Hood, last cuptuied the town in 1794, after an 
obstinate and protracted siege. 

Bastiailf Adolf, Geiman tiaveller and anthro- 

S ologist, boiu at Bremen, 26tli Jane 1826, studied at 
lerlm, Heidelbeig, Prague, Jena, and Wiirzburg, 
and in 1851 sailed for Austialia os a ship’s doctor, 
thereafter travelling in North and South America, 
Euiope, Asia, Afnca, and wJiere not else besides. 
No equally well -equipped ethnologist has ever 
travelled so widely, and no single observer has ac- 
cumulated such a mass of invaluahle materials for 
the history of man. His thirty woiks record his 
observations in almost as many conntries of the 
world. He died in February 1905 on a naturalist’s 
expedition iu Trinidad. 

Bastion, Henry Charlton ( 1837-1916 ), physi- 
ologiat, was bom at Truro, Cornwall, and from a 
private school at Falmouth proceeded to Univereify 
College, London, where he became professor of 
Pathological Anatomy (1867), hospital physician 
(1871), and professor of Clinical Medicine (1878). 
His works include Modes of Origin of Lowest 
Organisms ( 1871 ), Beginnings of Life ( 1872), Evolu- 
tion (1874), and The Brain as an Organ of Mvnd 
(1880), the fullest scientific exposition till then 
published of the views on the subiect of psychology 
held by the extreme physiological school In later 
works he championed the doctrine of Spontaneous 
Generation (q.v.). 

Bostlat, Fr^d^RIC, an eminent political econo- 
mist, was bom at Bayonne in 1801. His father 
was a merchant, and educated his son with a 
view to the same calling. In 1818 Baatiat 
entered the commercial house of one of his nudes 
at Bayonne, and employed his leisure hours in the 
^dy of political economy. In 1826 he withdrew 
mom the business, and gave his time to study^ 
especially of economics, extending his knowledge 
^rwards by travels in Spain and England. 
CununMtances led Mm to examine the movement 
m England for the repeal of the Com Lawa His 
first appearance as an author was in 1844, when he 
publish^ in the Journal des Economistes an article 
on influence of French and English tariffla on 
the future of the two peoples It contained in 
germ ^ theoiy of political economy, and Bastiat 
TTom that time was a decided opponent of the sys- 
Fot^tion. In 1846 he published a work 
entitled UoMen et la Ligue, ou V Agitation Anqlaise 
four la Liberty du Conmerce, containing the 
sp^hea of the English free-traders. In 1846 he 
settled m Paris, and devoted his energies to the 
can^of free-trade. He became secretary of the 
Bociebe^ and chief- editor of the journal established 
•to ^dicate its principles; and published his 
i>qp/vismes iconomiques, m which he attacked the 
protective system with great wit and controversial . 
acomen. After the revolution of 1848, ha was I 


elected successively a member of the Constituent 
and Legislative A^embhes. From this time till 
his death, his strength was applied cMefly to con- 
troverting the sociaJism whiA became so promi- 
nent durmg the revolution. Suffering from pul- 
monaiy disease, he repaired to Italy for change of 
climate, but died at Rome on tbe 24th December 
1850. 

_ Besides the wntinga mentioned, Bastiat pub- 
lished BroprxtU et Loit Justice et Fraternu 6 

Protectiomsme et CommunismCt Sarmonies 4 cono- 
miques, and several other important tractates, all 
of which exMhit extensive knowledge of the sub- 
jects discussed, vigorous logic, and a power of 
spiightly and biting sathe (new ed. of his works, 
7 vols. Paris, 1881 ). The Sqphismes and the Mar- 
monies iconomiques were translated into Enfflish bv 
P. J. Stirling. ® ^ 

Bastide* Jules, a French journalist and 
politician, Mmister of Foieign Affairs in 1848 
and membei of the Constituent Assembly, wai 
bom at Paris in 1800. Bastide was early conspicu- 
ous among the radical writers of Paris. Holdmg a 
command m the National Guai-d, he took part in 
an insurrectionary movement in June 1832 and 
was condemned to death, but escaped to London. 
Pardoned in 1834, he returned to iWis, and again 
devoted Mmself to pohtics in the columns oTthe 
National, and in 1847 he founded the Revue 
Natitmale. During the revolution of 1848, he was 
a supporter of General Cavaignac and an oppo- 
nent of socialism. In 1858 he published La RM- 
Iwue Eran^ise et Vltalie en I 848 , and in 1859 
Gwerres de Religion en France. He died March 3 ’ 
lo79. ^ 

Bptien-Lep^e, Jules, French painter, bom 

1 under 

Gabanel, and early began to attract notice by his 
mpresBionist, but strong and real pictni-es in the 

OmOU. Rn-mci rt-P • 1 r , •« 



of Arc listening to the Voices ’ TtSSnrporri^^ 
of his grandfather, his father and 
toother, Sa^ Bernhardt, Andr6 Thenriet, and the 
Prince of Wales (Edwaid VIL). He died of a 
pomfnl and Imgeimg disease at the height of his 
A D^ember 10, 1884 See works on liim by 
A. Theunet (trans. 1892) and G. Clausen (1892). 

BasdUe, a French term for a fortress defended 
by bMtions, was used in this sense in England also 
a^ror^he Norman Conquest. The fomouB prison to 
whim the name was latterly appropriated, was 
^ Charles V., between 1370 and 

ld8J, by Hugo Aubriot, Pr6vat or Provost of Paris, 
at the Porie St Antoine, as a defence against the 
Jmghsh From the first, however, it was used as a 
state-pnson, Aubriot himself being confined there 
on suspicion of heresy. During the 16th and 17th 
centnnes it wm greatly extended and provided with 
B hmwarks. On each of its longer sides the 
Ba^e had four towers, of five stories each, over 
■which there ran a gallery, wMch was armed with 
cannoto It was partly in these towers, and partly 
in undergromd aungeona, that the prisons were 
Boated. The nnfortunate inmates of these 
abodes were sometimes so effectually removed 
riom the world without as often to he entirely 
fm^otten. But on the whole it afforded comfort- 
able quarters, and prisoners were usually treated 
with much consideiation. The Bastille was 
^pable of contammg 70 to 80 prisoners, a number 
frequ ently reached during the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. These prisoners were usually 
criminals; but some few were victims of political 
despotism, court intrigue, ecclesiastical tyranny 
or family quarrels, and were lodged here 
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virtue of Lettres de Cachet (q.v.)— noblemen, 
anthoi'B, savants, priests, and publishers. At the 
berinniug of the French Revolution on the 14th of 
July 1789, the fortress was surrounded by an armed 
mob eager to destroy the stronghold of tyranny. 
The garrison consisted of 42 pensioners and 32 
Swiss. The negotiations which were entered into 
with the governor led to no other result than the 
removal of the cannon pointed on the Faubourg 
St Antome, which by no means contented the 
exasperated multitude. Some cut the chains of 
the first drawbridge, and a contest took place, in 
which one of the besieged and 160 of the people 
were killed or severely wounded ; but the arrival, 
with four field-pieces, of a portion of the troops which 
had already joined the people turned the fortune 
of the conflict in favour of the besiegers. Delaunay, 
the governor — ^who had been hindered by one of 
his officers fiom blowing the fortress into the air 
— ^permitted the second drawbridge to be lowered, 
and tiie people rushed in, killing Delaunay him- 
self and several of his officei-a. The destruction 
of the Bastille commenced on the following day, 
amid the thunder of cannon and the pealmg 
of the Te Deum The event in itself was appar- 
ently of no great moment, leading only to the 
release of thiee unknoum prisoners — one of whom 
had been there for thhty years — and of four 
foigers. In that event only the 654 persons 
whose names now appear on the column in 



The Bastille. 


the Place de la Bastille took part, yet it 
finally broke the spiiit of the court-party, and 
changed the current of events in France. The 
Bastule had long been regarded as the stronghold 
and symbol of tyi-anny, and its destruction was 
everywhere hailed as the downfall of an evil 
system. ‘But,’ said the king when the news was 
brought liim, ‘that is a revolt.’ ‘Sire,’ said De 
Liancomt, ' it is not a revolt — it is a revolution.’ 
See Carlyle's French Revolution (ed. Bose, 1903); 
books by Bingham (1888), Funck-Bientano (1916). 

Bastina'do (fiom Fr. hasten or hAton, ‘a 
cudgel’), the name given by Europeans to the 
punishment in use over the whole East, which con- 
sists in blows with a stick, generally upon the soles 
of the feet, but sometimes upon the back. 

BastloUf part of a system of Fortification 
invented by the Italian engineers about the 
middle of the 16th century, and generally used 
untd the introduction of the present polygonal 
system by the Germans at the begmning of 
this centiuy. A fortified town is usually sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch with masonry sides, 
behind which is the rampart fonning a polygon 
of many sides. It is important to fla.'n'U- this 


ffitch so as to prevent the enemy collectin<r in 
it, and this is done either, as in modem fortr^aes, 
by constructing a projectmg work in front of 
the centre of each face of the polygon, or, as 
f overly, by making bastions at each of its 
sahent angles. The plan of one front — ^La two 
bastions and the curtain or wall connecting them, 
IS given below, ivith the names of the (Efferent 
lines fonning the trace. The distance between the 



B, bastion ; C, curtain ; D, flank ; B, fece , F, salient ; 

Q, shoulder; H, gonge. 

bastions varies from 200 to 600 yards; a greater 
distance wonld make the fire from the flanl- 
dangeroim for the defenders of the face flanked. 
The main part of a bastion is the rampart, an 
imm ense mound of earth, faced with hnck or stone, 
capable of supporting heavy guns, and of receiving 
the fire of the enemy. A holloio bastion has the 
space behind the rampart kept down to the level of 
the natural ^ound ; a solid bastion is filled up to 
the level of the rampart. Vanban devised the plan 
of having large detached bastions opposite the rUiift f 
angles of the place, with a ditch behind each ; a 
tow^er or small bastion being placed at the real 
angle of the wall behind. See Foetification, 
Siege. 

Basntos* a South African people whose country, 
now directly under the British croivn, lies in the 
angle between the Cape Province, the Orange Free 
State, and Natal, Basutoland (area, 11,716 m.) 

is a high and ragged plateau, with a mean alti- 
tude of about 6000 feet. The Malnti Mountains 
occupy much of the interior ; the Drakensberg ( q.v.) 
separate Basutoland fi'om Natal and the Cape. 

It is well watered, produces abundant grass for 
cattle, and, with its fine climate, is said to be the 
best gi’ain-producing country in South Africa. The 
Basutos ( better, the Basnto ) seem to be a fusion 
of several Becbnana tribes under a dominant Zulu 
clan, who early in the 19tb century were organised 
into a powerful state by the famous MoBhesh 
(Mosheshwe, bom about 1792). But after 1815 
Cbaka and his Zulus began a bloody series of ware 
that changed the balance of power m South Africa, 
utterly destroyed some peoples, and would have 
exterminated the Basutos but for their mountain- 
ous fastnesses and the help of the Boera. Mosheah 
and the Basutos received French missionaries 
gladly, sought to learn the wdsdora of the wlute 
man, but (Objected strongly to the settlement in 
their country either of Boera or of Britons. From 
1858 they weie intermittently at wai with the 
Boera of the Orange Frae State, and in 1868 sought 
British protection. They were annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1872, but the attempt to disarm them 
led to violent resistance (1879-81), and in 1884 
Basutoland was placed directly under the British 
crown, with a paramount chief controlled by a 
Resident Commi^oner under the High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa. The natives have a 
I NationM CouncE. European settlement is pro- 
hibited, and there are only 1600 white men in the 
country— officials, traders, and missionaries. The 
capital, Maseru (pop. 2300), is connected mth 
BlTOmfontein by rail Tliere are mission stations 
at Mafeteng, Mori j a, &c The scbcMls ara mostly 
under the Paiis Evangelical Mission Society. 
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Basutoland joined the South African Gustoins' 
Union in 1891. The population has increased fiom 
170,000 ( 1884) to about 500,000. They have cattle 
and homes ; wool, wheat, mealies, and Kaffir corn 
are the principal products ; and coal is raised. 
Stock, grain, and wool aie exported. See books by 
Lagden (1909), Ellenberger (1913), Dutton (1924). 

Bat* Bata form an order of manunala in which 
the fore-limb is modified for flight. To this fact 
their technical name Chiioptera (Gr., ‘hand- 
ivinged ’ ) refers. The order indudes a large number 
of widely distributed forms, and most people are 
familiar with the swift and curious flight oi some 
of the common species which hnnt for food in the 
twilight. 

History. — Aristotle is often hbelled by being 
accused of regarding these mammals os birds ; but 
he was quite incapable of such a crude mistake. 
His successors were not, however, and many 
naturalists down to a couple of centuries ago were 
content to accept the popular appreciation of these 
animals as ‘unclean fowls,’ or to regard .them as 
altogether hopeless puzzles. In 1683 John Bay 
referred them, with his usual clearness, to the 
class Mammalia ; and Linnaeus in 1748 gave 
them an honourable position along with mfl.Ti 
and monkeys in the highest mamnudian order of 
Primates. Though often regai-ded as birds by 
those who are careless of zoological sjstem, such 
popular names as Flitter-mouse (Ger. Flederniaus) 
indicate some appreciation of then tme position. 
They are now most accurately described as a special 
order of much modified Insectivora. 

General Characters. — Since bats axe Insecti- 
vom modified for aerial locomotion, the most 
striking general character concerns the structures 
used in flight. A true wing is present, flud 
consists of a akin-expansion apr^ out between the 
four fingers, and extending to the sides and to the 
hind-leffl. An accessory membrane extends from 
the tail to the hind-legs. The fore-legs are much 


Queensland form {Megadernia gigas) (fig. 3), the 
cominon Indian species {M. lyra), and the very 
peculiar genus Nycteris of the Ethiopian region; 



of the limbs, the keel on the breast-bone, the 
position of the teats pn the breast, the simple 
uterus and generally single birth, and many other 
general diameters, are to be interpreted as adap- 
tation a^ociated "^th the flying habits of these 
mammals. The discoidal deciduate placenta, the 
wmporativdy low brain with uncovered cerebel- 
lum, and other features are shored with the Insecti- 
vora, and point to the origin of the bats from that 
group, 

Cuis^Jication and IHstnhution . — Two natural 
sub-ord^ may be distinguished— 1. Megachirop- 
friut-eatmg forms— generally large, witii 
smooth crowM on the longitadinaUy grooved 
minders, usually with a claw on the third mint of 
the first finger, mhnbiting the worm parts of the 
eastern hemisphere; II. Microchiroptera, mostly 
msect-eatmg forms--generally smalh with sharp 
inseet-crunc^g tubercles on the transversely 
grooved grinders, with a usually single-jointedl 
nevOT clawed, first finger, inhabiting the tropicai 
ana temperate regions or both hemispheres. ( 1 ) The 
fmmvorons iMge bats form the family Ptero- 
p^dre, meludmg the African Epomophorus, the 
flying fox i^ropus, most abundant in the 
Malayan Aimtralian regions, but never occur- 
Cynonycteris of the Egyptian 
pyrann^, the very common Indian bat Cynopterus, 
other genera. (2) The smaller insect-eating 
bate form mneffi the larger sub-order. They co^ 
pnse five famihes : fa) the VespertilionidEe, mclud- 
the wmmon PipistreUe and other Vesperugo 
Memea the abundant North American NyoticeiiM, 
&C.; (6) the family Nycteridte, such as ^e large 


lig. 1.— The Greater Horseshoe Bat {Mliinolophus 
ferrum-eqmnuni), flying. 

(c) the family RhinolophidEe, very highly developed 

bats, with complicated sensory nasal appendages 

6.g. Eliinolophus and Phyllorliina ; {d) the family 
EmballonundfiB, coamoimhtan foims with obliquely 
truncated snouts — e.g. Emballonnra, Noctilio, ilol- 
oasus, the New Zealand Mystacina, &c. ; and (e) the 
family Phyllostomidee, inhabiting Central and 
South America, and often chai’acteiised by nasal 
appendages, including the lemaikable Mm-mops, 
the Vampire genus, the blood-sucking Desmodns, 
&c. — The known fossil forms, ^ing back apparently 
to the Upper Eocene, are all nighly specmlised, so 
that the Chu-optera must have diverged from the 
Insectivora at a very early date. 

(Sfn/cfijre.— The membiuneB of flight, the short 
hind-legs, the capacious chest, the frequent pres- 
ence of nose-leaves, have ah'eady been noticed os 
external featnres which at once catch the eye. 
Some of the characteristic structures must be 
no^, however, at m eater length : (a) Sktn—The 
skin is more highly developed in bats than in any 
other order of mammals. On the one hand it is 
modified to form the flying fold, extending ( 1 ) from 
the shoulder along the upper arm to the thumb ; 
(2) between the four fingers, and thence onv'arda 
to the legs ; (3) between the back of the legs and 
I the posterior extremity of the body. On the other 
hand the skin comes into close association ■with the 
sensory function of touch which bats are well 
kno'wn to possess in such a remarkable degree. 
Spallanzani showed that bats deprived of sight, 
hearing, and smeU, could in a marvellous way fly 
about a room ■without colliding ■wi^bh numerous 
thre^ hung across it; they could fly through 
crooked passages, and de'tect the approach of 
a hand and the like. Fine nerve-filaments are 
spread out on the skin of various regions, such as 
the_ sides of the muzzle, the outer ear, the nose- 
plaits, the wing-memhrane, &c. The margins of 
the nostrils and glandular eminences on the mdes of 
the mout are in many forms developed into curious 
much folded, leai-fike appendages, kept soft by the 
secretion of nttmerous oil and sweat glands, and 
rendered sensitive by ■the ah'undant distribution of 
nerro-endings. In some cases attaching suckers 
Me developed near the thumbs. Scent elands and 


cnaracteiB. {b) 1 he sMeiow— Three types of true 
occur among ■iUrtebrates. In the extinct 
Saurian PterodaiOtyls (q.v. ) the akin forming ■the 
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was mainly stretch^ on the 
little finger. In ■the wing of 
are greatly reduced and modifit 
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bones of the palm (metacarpalfl) and joints of 
the four fingei-s are gi-eatly elongated to serve 
as supports to the greater part of the membrane 
of flight. The clawed thumb is not included in 



Fig. 2. — Skeleton of PhyUoatoTnou hasiaJtum : 
a, clavicle ; hnmeniB ; c, radios , d, ulna , «, carpus; f, thomb;/', finger; 
g, femur ; h, tibia. 

the wing, but is used for attachment or in 
the shuming and awkward attempt at walking. 

The hind-leg is also utilised in flight as the support 
of the posteiior membrane, and has undergone a 
carious rotation so that the knee is directea hack- 
wards. The claws of the hind-feet are used to 
attfujh the hat to the branch or support on which 
the animal usuallv rests head downwards. The 
breast-bone has a Keel for the attachment of the 
powerful muscles working the wings, and thus to 
some extent recalls the similar structure on the 
sternum of flying birds. The whole shonlder-girdle 
is very powerfm, and the hip-girdle very weak. 

In the insect- eating forms, where skilful steering 
throngh the air is required, the long tail serves as 
a sort of rudder. The skull and teeth vary greatly 
in relation to the different lands of food. The 
bones are all slender, and the marrow canals in 

those of the limbs 
are especially large. 

(c) Other structures 
— The alimentary 
canal varies with 
the natmre of food, 
being simpler and 
shorter in the hi- 
sect-eating smaller 
bats. An excep- 
tional type is exhi D- 
ited by the blood- 
sucking Desmodus, 
where the blood is 
probably stored up 
m a long blind pro- 
cess from the stom- 
al region. The 
brain is of a low 
type, hut the tac- 
tile sensitivenesB of 
the hats exceeds 
tiiat of any other 
order. How the 

Ups, nostrils, ex- 
ternal ears, &c. 

come to be delicate 
organs of touch has 
been already noticed. The testes ^e on the 

abdomen or on the groin. The placenta by 

wliioh the young bat — generally only one is 
attached to the wall of the simple or homed 



utems, is discoidal and decidnate (see Pla- 
centa), and the two Trm.TnTrt 5i.Ty glands are situ- 
ated on the cheat or under the armpits. 

Sahits , — ^Almost all the hats are nocturnal, 
and sleep during the day hitched up 
by their hind-legs, with their wings 
drawn over them. They come out 
m the twilight to hunt for food, and 
then their RnTnll squeak may not nn- 
frequently be beam. The proverbial 
simile ‘ as blind as a hat,’ must refer 
to their dazzled behaviour during 
the day, for they can see exceed- 
ingly well with their sharp eyes. 
Even apart from eyes they are able 
to steer their way adroitly, as the 
experiments of Abb6 Spallanzani 
and others have shoivn. “What 
Cuvier demonstrated in regard to 
the abundant distribution of nerves 
on various parts of the body is now 
known to he the correct explanation 
of their marvellous sensitiveness. It 
is also interesting to notice that the 
circulation of blood in the wings is 
so active as to amount almost to an 
inflammation — a suggestive fact in 
connection with their tender sense 
of touch. Bats hybemate in winter, and are 
found in caves, hams, belfries, forests, &c. in 
large numbers. A minority feed on fruits, but 
most are insect-eaters, while a few (not includ- 
ing the vampire) suck the blood of small, and 
occasionally even of large TnR.TTiTrift.lR - The males 
and females often Uve apart. 

Important Forms . — ^Among the large fruit-eating 
bats, the Flying Foxes {Pterop us ) ; the (xreat Kalong 
(JPterqpzis edulis), the largest of the hats (14 inches 
long); the fig-eating South African Epomopho- 
ms ; and the deatructive Indian Fmit-bat ( Cynop- 
terus marginatus ) may he mentioned as representa- 
tive. Some of these do great damage to frats of 
varions kinds. Among the smaller insectivorons 
forms, the Vespertdlio alliance include the Hoise- 
shoe Bats, of which two species (MMjiolcphus fer- 
rivmregwinum (fig. 1) and It. hipposideros) occur in 
Britain; the Lyre Bat [Meg^erma lyra], often 
called vampires in India, and said sometiinea to 
eat smaller bats, from, &h, &c. ; ^the Desert Bat 
{Nycteris thebaica), wnich inflates its skin with air 
so as to form a b^oon ; the common Iiong- eared 
Bat {Plecot^is auritus), often in chnrch towers; file 



Fig. 3 . — Megaderma gigas, sleepjpg. 


4,— Barbastelle, waUdng. 

BarhasteUe (Synotus barbastellus) ; the Noc^e 
( Vesperugo noctula), the Pipistrelle ( k. ptpis- 
trelta), and two other species of Vesperugo 
ring along with the four last-named bats m 
Britain: one of the two New Ze^ond ^ts 
(ChalinolobiM tuberculatus) ; the wTmkered Bat 
(VesverHlio mystadnus), common in Europe, ana 
also recorded in England. Thethick-leg^bata, or 

Emballonnridee, are represented by such 

the Moantain Bat (FTnbcdloTmra mo7U%cola}t livmg 
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a social life on the solitary moimtatns of the Eastern 
Archipelago; the Tomh Bat of Egypt {Taphozom 
perforatus ) ; the curious Egyptian Ehinopome 
{Iihin(woma tnicrojihyllum), abundant in the dark- 
ness or the Pj-ramids ; the very ugly Collared Bats 



Fig. 5. — Heads of (A) Epomophonis gambianus, 

{ B) Pteropua roderuienai/> 

with folded skin ( Chuomdes torquatm ) ; the short- 
tailed New Zealand Bat (Mystacuna tuhet'culata), 
which is fonder of walking than most of its 
This species of bat, and the Chalvnolobm noted 
above, ‘represent the whole indigenous mani- 
malian fauna of New Zealand.’ The ‘ vampires,’ or 



Kg. 6.— Heads of (C) Phylhrhvna. tndena, (D) Ohiro- 
melea loirgwitus (female), (E) Trachyopa c/WThoaus, 
(F) ChasronycUnria mexicana. 

Phyllostomidae, include a number of blood-sucking 
forms, but the chief guilt in this connection must 
laid to the charge of Desmodns, which some- 
times attacks mammals of considerable size, and 
even man. The Vampire Bat itself ( Vampyrm 
tpeetnan) must he acquitted. 

Bats form an order of great interest and import- 
ance to the naturalist. From a practical point of 
view they are of some importance so far as the one 
set destroy frui^crops, and the others make np for 
this by destroying msects, while only a very few 
are somewhat more sanguinary. See Mammals, 


Vampire; Sir 'W. Flower’s ‘Mammalia’ in Ency. 
Brit., 9th ed. ; Dobson’s Catalogue of Chiropteia %n 
British Museum ( 1878), and his Asiatic Chiroptera ; 
and Mammals Qf (h'eat Britain and Ireland, by 
J G. Millais (1904) 

Bata, fiee Bio Muri. 

Batalhai a town of Portugal, 7 miles SW. of 
! Leiria, famous for its Dominican monastery ( 15th 
i century) ■with beautiful carving and imposing 
tombs ; pop. 6000 

Batalpashinsks a town of the North Caucasus 
Area, pioduces coal, silver, and Glauber’s salt. 

! Pop. 30,000. 

BatangaSf a seaport town of the Philippines, 
the capital of a province in the sonth-west of the 
island of Lnz6n, 50 miles S of Manila. It was 
founded in 1581, and is AveU built, lying on an 
extensive bay which opens into the Strait of Min- 
doio. Pop. 41,000. 

Batatas. See Sweet Potato, Ipomcea. 

Bat'aTi. au old Teutonic people who inhabited a 
part of the present Holland, particulaily the island 
named from them Insula Batavai'um (modem 
Betune), which is formed by tbe branch of the 
Rhine that falls into the sea near Leyden, by the 
Waal, and the Mense. Their country extended 
aoiithwaid across the Waal. Under Augustus 
they became allies of the Romans, and earned for 
their fideU'ty the honom'able title of fiiends and 
brothers of the Roman people, and were permitted 
to choose their commanded from amongst them- 
selves. Their cavalry were famous, and were often 
employed by the Romans. 

Bata'wia, proper^ the name of the island occu- 
pied by the ancient Batavi, became at a la'tei date 
the Latin name for Holland and the whole kingdom 
of the Netherlands. The name Batavian Republic 
was given to the Netherlands on their new organisa- 
tion of 16th May 1796, and they continued to hear 
it till they were converted into the kingdom of 
Holland, under Lo'uis Bonaparte, 8th June 1806. 

Bata'yia, the capital of the Dutch East Indian 
possessionB, stands on the NW. coast of Java, near 
the month of the Tjdiwong, frequently called the 
Jaccatra, from the former native ■fco'wn, on the mins 
of which the present city was built. The river, 
which is small and shallow, is connected 'with a 
network of canals which in'torsect the town. The 
influence of a vertical sun on the canals of tbin 
Holland in miniature made Ba'tavia become pro- 
verbial as the grave of Europeans. The tempera- 
ture, though not extreme, is oppressive from its 
uniformity, the mean of winter being 78 T” F., and 
that of summer only 78 "6°. Latterly, however, 
the climate haa been greatly improved by drain- 
ing, and most of the merchan'ts live in the 
healthier suburbs, which occupy hi ghe r ground 
farther inland, the principal being Weltevreden 
(‘well-con'bent’), Molenvliet, Rijswijk, Noordwiik, 
and Koningspleio. In some of these suburoa, 
which form the new 'town, the houses s'tajid 
in Bpadons gardens -with trees around them. 
The old town was formerly surrounded "with walls 
and fortiflcations, and till 1808 was not merely 
goveminent headquarters, hut the main centre of 
pop'ulation. But in 'tha't year 'the walls, useless 
since the complete subjugation of Java, were 
demolished, and the seat of government was trans- 
ferred from the 'bo'wn on the swampy and 'unheal'thy 
low CTonnds to Weltevreden, ^ miles farthCT 
inl a n d. Now the old "to'wii contains mainly shops, 
stores, offices,^ and the houses of natives n--nfl 
Chinese. Dtuing the day, however, ib is a busy 
place; and in^ it are still the town-house, the 
exchange, hospitals, &c. The bay is spacious, but 
ve^ shallow towards the shore. Accordingly in 
1376-86 the government constructed a great liar- 
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hour 6 miles to the eastward at Tandjong Priok 
(w'here there is a very secure anchorage), with two 
breakwaters, an outer and inner port, and a coal 
dock. And thereafter theie was a maiked increMe 
in the shipping and commerce of Batavia and its 
port. Batavia rivals Singapore as a commercial 
emporium of the far East. Its markets present at 
once all the productions of Asia and all the manu- 
factures of Euiope. There are close and direct 
commercial communications with Singapore, all the 
Dutcli East Indies, Australia, the Netherlands, 
Britain, and Geimany. The chief exports are coffee, 
rice, indigo, cinchona, tobacco, hides, arrack, sugai, 
palm-oil, cajeput-oil, tin, pepper, teak, buffalo horns 
and hides, tea, cassia, sapan wood, tortoise-shell, and 
tamarinds. The imports compiise cottons, woollens, 
silks, machinery, iron goods, wine, butter, articles 
of luxniy, and ice (from America). Batavia pos- 
sesses, besides the citadel and government offices, 
a society for the arts and sciences, founded 1778; 
a society for the study of Eastern geography, ethno- 
graphy, and languages ; a national history society, 
a ctiamber of commerce, an agiicultural society, 
a gymnasium, a great medical school, and various 
other educational and learned institationa In 1811, 
while Holland was under France, Batavia was talcen 
by the British, but was restored to its former 
ownera in 1816. Pop. 435,000. Buitenzoig, seat of 
the governor-general, with a famous hotamc garden, 
is 36 miles south. 

Batavia, a city of western New York, on 
Tonawanda Creek, 36 miles ENE. of Buffalo. It 
has manufactmea of brass and aluminium castm^, 
faiuninc-implements, &c., and is the seat of the 
state institution for the blind (1868). Pop. 17,400. 

BatcMan. See Moluccas. 

Batcllka, See BAcska. 

Bateman* an American family seveial mem- 
bers of which have won distinction on the stage. 
Hezbkiah Linthioum Bateman (1812-76), bom 
at Baltimore, managed various theatres in Amen^, 
and in 1871 took the Lyceum in London. This 
venture threatened foilme, but turned to success 
by the production of TIig Bells with Heniy Irvi ng 
as Mathias. — His wife, SIDNEY FRANCES Cowell 
(1823-81), daughter of au English actor, was an 
actiesB and dramatist, and after her husband’s 
death managed Sadler’s Wells Theatre. She wm 
the first to bring over an American company in 
American play, Joaquin Miller’s DamtM. 


Their daughter Kate Josephine Bateman, bora 
at Baltimore, 7th October 1842, appeared on the 
stage at the age of eight along with her younpr 
sister Ellbn (born 1846 ). In. 1860 she acted m her 
mother’s play Evangeline in New York. At Boston 
in 1862 she made her first appearance in one of her 
most famous paits, the Jewish maiden Leah in an 
adaptation of Mosenthal’s Deborah. In 1863^ 
she appealed in this chaiacter for 210 nights at the 
Adel phi Theatre in London. On her mariiage to 
Dr George Crowe in 1866 she left the stage for 
about three years. A later triumph wm m the 
part of Medea (1872), in an adaptation of ® 

tragedy. Notable also waB_ her L^y 
which she played with Irving. Mter 1881 she 
appeared little on the stage. She di^ 8th Aprri 
1917 —Miss Bateman’s other sistein, VIRGINIA and 
Isabel, also became well-known aebressea Ihe 
former, bom in 1864 at Cmcinnati, Edward 

Compton the actor, and became the mother of 

Compton Mackenzie the novelist. 

andtrivehe?wrbom^S^^^^ 


1848 the two left to explore the Amazon, where 
Bates remained till June 1856. In 1861 he pub- 
lished his distinctive contribution to the theorj' of 
natural selection in a papei explaining the pheno- 
mena of Mimicry (c[-v.). The narrative of bis 
travels, 27ie Naturalist on the Amazons, which at 
once took high rank, appeared in 1863. In 1S64 
he was appointed assistant-secretary of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, which post he filled till his 
death, 16tli February 1802. Bates was pre-emi- 
nently a philosophical naturalist, his special study, 
that of beetles, being mainly for the light which 
that vast older throws on the theory of descent. 

Bateson. Mary, a scholarly historian, daughter 
of William Henry Bateson (1812-81), Ma'^ter of St 
John’s College, Canibridge, was hom on the 12th 
of September 1866 at Eobin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire. 

She was educated at schools in Canrbiidge and 
Karlsruhe, entered Newnham College in 1SS4, and 
won a first class in the Cambridge historical 
tripos in 1887. She began to teach at Newnham 
in 1888, and with intenuptions continued to do so 
for the rest of her life. She took much interest in 
the affaire of the college, and had a piominent part 
in the founding of historical research fellowships, 
one of which she held hereelf in 1903-6. Influenced 
successively by MandeU Creighton and F. W. 
Maitland, she gave her attention first to medipevaJ 
monastic history, and published among otheia an 
impoifcant article on double monasteries, and 
later turned to municipal history. She etlited 
the Eecords of the Borough of Leicester m three 
volumes (1896-1905), the Charteis of tU Boiough 
of Camhndge (with Maitland, 1901), The Cam- 
bridge Gild Beconls (1903), and two volumes of 
Grace Booh B (for tire Cambridge Antiquanan 
Society, 1903-5). The Selden Society published 
her Borough Customs in two volumes (1904-6), of 
which Mainland said, ‘Neither Thomas Madox nor 
yet John Selden will lesent the presence of Ma^ 
Bateson ’ on the same shelf. Appointed one of the 
editors of the Cambridge Mediaeval Histonj in 1906, 
she died on the 30th of November of that year. 
Besides the works named, she conipbuted much to 
periodicals, the Dictionary of N ational hiogramiy^, 
and various miscellanieB ; edited George -Anfiby s 
poems (E.E.T.S.), and (with Mr E. L. Poole) 
Bale’s Index Bntannice Seriptorum, and wrote 
Mediceval England ( 1903).— Her brother, 

Bateson (1861-1928), biologist, born at AN hitby, 
and educated at Rngby and St J ohn’s CoUege, C^- 
bridge, wrote Materials for the Study of\^iat^on 
(1894), Mendel's Frindples of Heredity (1002), and 
Problems of Genetics ( 1913 ). He was of 

biologv at Cambridge (1^8-9), d^tor of Merton 
Park Horbicnltural Institution from lfil0> 
president of the British Association. See memoir 
by his widow in his Essciys and AddTesses 

Rath, the chief city of Somersetshire, is heauti- 
fully situated in the wooded valley of simons 
Nvon, lia miles ESE. of Bristol, about 100 W. of 
Londom Its houses are built wholly of white free- 
stone— ‘Bath oolite,’ worked m the 
iuT^arries-bnek bring enWy discaxdeMs^ 

Bath-stone). Set in a natural ampbitheatre, 
LaS™ Hill (813 feet) to the noxt^ 
the city has a finer appearance than any other 
S SandC the varied of level 
^mSdine Bites for its fine and regular stree^ 

mSZte cNCUS,andpubUcbuil^gB.. Theheante 

of^hich extei^Lve remaioe wet. 
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discovered in 1755 and STib3e(iTiently. A^ large 
portion of tbese lias been uncovered, including an 
oblong batb 80 feet in lengthy by 40 in bieadth, 
and a circular bath 32 feet in diameter. The tem- 
perature of the springs vanes from 97° to 120 

F. ; tliey rise near the river-bank, in the centre 
of the city, and discharge about 600,000 gallons 
of water daily. The water is most useful in 
bilious and nervous complaints, sciatica, iheum- 
atism, gout, and cutaneous diseases. In the 
Middle Ages Bath was a centre of the cloth trade. 
Though the gaiety of Bath has greatly waned since 
the days of Beau Nash (q.v.), there has been a 
great general improvement in the city and there 
are signs of a revival in fashion. It has a beautiful 
park (1830) and many open spaces; a theatre, 
concert-rooms, and other places of amusement ; the 
literary and scientific institution, museum, club- 
houses, good hotels, &c. Noteworthy edifices aie 
the Assembly Rooms (1771 ), the Guild-hall (1766), 
the Pump-room ( 1797 ), the Mineral Water Hospital 
( 1737-1861 ), and the new baths. The Abbey Church 
(1499-1616) is a cruciform Late Perpendicular 
structure, with a fine fan- tracer y ceUmg and a 
central tower 162 feet high. In 1864 and subsequent 
years the interior was thoroughly restored by Sir 

G. G Scott. Of other churches the finest is the 
Roman Catholic Prionr Church ( 1863), with a spiie 
200 feet high. On Lansdown Hill is Beckford’a 
Tower, 130 feet high, built by the eccentric author 
of Vathek. South of the ci^ is Prior Park, built 
in 1743 hy Ralph Allen, Pope’s and Fielding’s 
friend, now a Catholic hoys’ sobooL Bath retuiriB 
one member to parliament, and conjointly with 
Wells (q.v, ) gives name to a diocese. It has given 
name to a kind of hun, to a biscuit, to wheeled 
invalid-chaira, hut probably not to hathbrick. Coal 
is found in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1881) 61,814 ; 
(1931 ) 68,801. Traditionally founded by a British 
prince, Bladud (803 B.O.), Bath is really of great 
antiquity. It was a Roinaa station called Aqu(e 
SiilxSf at the intersection of the great Roman ways 
from Loudon to Wales, and from Lincoln to the 
south coast. The site of the Roman forum is 
known ; and remains have from time to time 
been discovered of temples, altars, and pavements. 
Richard L granted Bath its earliest extant charter, 
which was subsequently confirmed by Henry III., 
and greatly extended by George HI. Bath figures 
frequently in liteiatnre, in the works of Smollett, 
Flmdmg, Anstey, Fanny Burney, Sheridan, Jane 
Austen, Dickens, &o. 

See WamePs Sutory of Bath ( 1890 ) ; Sir G. Jadkaon’s 
Archives of Bath (2 vola 18'^); and books by Soorth 
(1864), Peach (1873-93), EIng and Watte (1886), and 
Barbeau (1904). 

Bath, a city and port of Maine, is situated on 
the west bank of the Kennebec River, 28 miles 
S. of Angnsta. Shipbuilding is the chief industry. 
There ore sawmills, foundries, and machine shops. 
It is an important commercial centre, and owns 
much shipping, as its river possesses good anchorage 
and docks, and the harbour never freeze over. 
Bath was incorporated as a town in 1780, and as 
a city in 1860. Pop. ( 1920) 14,731 ; ( 1930) 9110. 

Bath ( Eahl of ). See Pultenet. 

Bath, Oedeb of teo:, The name of this 
English order of knighthood is derived from the 
ceremony of bathing, which need anciently to be 
practised at the inauguration of a knight, as an 
emblem of the purity henceforth req^uiied of him 
hy the laws of chivalry. The order does not seem 
to be older than the reign of Henry 17. Knighthood 
of the Bath was afterwards from time to time con- 
ferred on occasion of great national ceremonials. 
Charles^ II. meide 68 l^ights of the Bath at his 
coronation, but from that time the dignity fell into 


oblivion till revived hy Geoige I in 1725 as 
a military order, consisting of the sovereign, 
a grand-master who should he a prince of the 
blood, and 36 knights. At the conclusion of the 
great war it was thought expedient, with a view 
to rewarding the merits of many distinguished 
oflScera, both military and naval, to extend the 
limits of the order, which was effected on the 2d 
January 1815. But the order was still purely 
military, and it was not till 1847 that it ryas 
placed on its piesent footing by the admission 
of civil knights, commandeis, and companions. 
In June 1861 it was fuither enlarged. Of the 
first class are the Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B.) ; 
of the second, Knights Commanders (K.C.B. ), 
wlio take piecedence of Knights Bachelors. Com- 
panions (C.B.) take precedence of Esquires, hut 
aie not entitled to the distinctive appellation of 
knighthood. 

The ofiicers of the oider are the Dean (who is 
the Dean of Westminster), Bath King of Arms, 
the Registrar and Secretaiy, and the Gentleman 
Usher of the Scarlet Rod. On the revival of the 
order in 1726, Heniy VII. ’s chapel at Westminster 
was made the chapel of the older, wheie the 
stall-plates and bannena of the knights were placed 
over their stalls. 

The insignia belonging to the first class are the 
collar, badge, ribbon, star, mantle, snreoat, uiidei 



Star, Collar, and Badge, G.C.B. (Military). 


habit, and cap. The collar is of geld, composed 
of nine imperial crowns and eight roses, thistles, 
and shamrocks, issuing from a sceptre and ena- 
melled of their proper colours, all united together 
with seventeen knots enamelled white. The badge 
of a military G.C.B. is a gold Maltese cross ena- 
melled white, each of its eight points terminating 
in a gold hall, and in each of the four angles a lion 
of England; in the centre, on a ground of white 
enamm, are the rose, thistle, and shamrock, issu- 
ing from a^gold sceptre between three gold im- 
perial crowns, within a red circle charged with 
the motto of the order, Tria juncta m uno, 
and surrounded with two branches of laurel in 
proper colours^ issuing from an escrol of blue 
enamel, containing, in gold letters, the legend 
Ich dim. The badge oi a civil (I. C.B. is an 
oval entirely of gold, the external fillet containing 
the motto of the order, and encircling the above 
device of the rose, thistle, shamrock, sceptre, and 
three crowns. The badge is suspended from the 
collar on occasions when the latter is worn; at 
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other times it hangs from a broad led ribbon 
placed across tbe left shoulder. The stai of a 
military G.C.B. is formed of rays of silver, thereon 
a gold Maltese cross charged with three imperial 
crowns, one and two, within a circle of red enamel 
charged rvith the motto of the order in gold letters, 
and srrrrounded by two branches of laurel issuing 
from an esciol like that of the badge. That of a 
civil G.C.B. has the same circle and central device, 
with rays of silver in the form of a glory issuing 
from the centre. The mantle is of crimson silk, 
lined with white silk, with the star embroidered 
on the left side, and a lace of white silk on the left 
shorrlder The surcoat is of the same materials 
as tire mantle. The cap is of black velvet, with a 
plume of wlute ostrich feathei-a. 

The insiguia of the second class are the badge, 
ribbon, star, mantle, under habit, and cap. The 
badges, milrfcary and civil, are hke those of the 
first claas, but smaller, and the ribbon is narrower. 
The star of the military K.C.B. differs from that 
of the military G.C.B. in omitting the Maltese 
cross, and is in form a cross pat^e. The star of a 
civil K.C.B. differs from that jnat described in 
onrittiug the branches of laurel and the eacrol and 
its legend. The mantle and cap are nearly similar 
to those of the G.C.B. 

Conrpanions of the Bath have for insi^ia only 
the bad^e, civil or military, as abdve aescribed, 
but of still smaller size. 

Knights Grand Cross of tbe Bath are entitled to 
supporters. Both G.C.B. and K.C.B. place a red 




Badge and Star, K.O.B. (Civil). 

circle containing the motto of the order oateide 
their arms, with the badge suspended from it, 
militai'y knights having outside the circle the two 
branches of laurel, escrm, and legend, as above. 

See The Most Hcmmirdble Order of the BaGi, by Jocelyn 
Perkins (1913). 

Bath-brick. See BniDawATEB. 

Bathgate, a town of Linlithgowshire, 18 miles 
"W. by S. of Edinburgh. Freestone, coal, limestone, 
and shale (since 1852) have been wrought in the 
vicinity. There are also paraffin and paper works, 
a dmtillery, &c. In 1824 the town became a burgh 
of barony, in 1865 a police-bui gh. Its chief build- 
ings are the com exchange, the academy, and the 
parish church — a Nonnan edifice of 1884, with a 
clock -tower 108 feet high. Sir James Simpson was 
a native. Pop. (1931) 10,097. 

Bathing. See Baths. 

Batho'metcr. See Sounding. 

Bathonian, Bath Oolite. See Jitbassio 
System. 

Bdth'ori, or Batory, the name of^ a noble 
Hungarian family that gave a line of voivodes to 
Transylvania in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
one king (Stephen, 1676-86) to Poland. Elisabeth, 
niece of Stephen Bdthori, king of Poland, and wife 
of the Hungarian Count Nddaady, caused young 
girls to be put to death in the dungeons of her 


castle, that she might renew her own youth bv 
bathing m their warm blood. 

The details of the monstrous story are probablv 
exaggerated, but it at least shows that she weu. 
conceived capable of it "When at length, in 1610 
inquiry was made into the appalling mmours it 
was discovered that this female fiend had caused 
to be murdered no feAver than 650 maidens. Her 
accomplices were burnt ; but she was shut up for 
rife m her fortress of Csej, where she died in 1614. 
See Baiing-Gould’s BooJ^ of Wereicolves { 1865). 

B&.tkos (Gr., ‘depth’) is a term employed 
by critics to desimate a ludicrous descent from 
the elevated to the commonplace in writing or 
speech, or a sinking below the ordinary level of 
thought in a_ ndiculons effort to aspire (see 
Clim^). It is of the essence of bathos that he 
who is railty of it should be unconscious of his 
fall, and while grovelling on the earth, should 
imagine that he is still cleaving the heavens. A 
good example of bathos is the well-known couplet : 

And thou, Dalbouafe, thou great god of war, 

Lieutenant-geo oral to tbe Earl of Mar 1 

or the well-known encomium of the celebrated 
Boyle : ‘ Robert Boyle was a great man, a very 
great man ; be Avas father of chemistry and brother 
to the Earl of Cork.’ 

Bfttbs. Bistory of Baths. — We find in history 
many records of the use of baths either for luxury 
or medicinal pnrrosea amongst Avidely separated 
nations and peoples. The use of heat in some 
form er other dates from the earliest times, and 
allusion is made to this fact in (Grecian mythology. 
Andromache is spoken of as prepanng a bath for 
Hector, while Ave are told Penelope endeavoured to 
allay the depression caused by her husband’s long 
absence by meams of baths and unguents. The 
Aveary Herakles was strengthened and refreshed, 
we are informed, at the springs of Thermopylce 
by Athma. On his return from Ithaca, TJlysses 
found his aged father, Laertes, in what we would 
now term a ‘condition of senile debility,’ and 
promptly advised tbe use of warm bathing. Hippo- 
crates speaks of tbe use of warm and tepid baths 
as a cocmug agent in fevers ) and Plato also deals 
with the use of baths in various morbid conditions. 
Galen and Celsus both advocated Avarm bathing in 
hyperpyrexia, and so on. Wherever the Roman 
Empire extended itself by conquest, baths Avere 
erected. They are found in many districts in 
Britain — first and best knOAvn at Bath ; also at 
Corbridge, in Northnmberland, near Hadrian’s 
Wall ; at Bearsden, in. Dumbartonshire ; and else- 
where. 

About the 5th century bathing rather fell into 
desuetude in Rome itself, largdy owing to the 
scarcity of Avater caused by the destruction of the 
aqneduots by the Huns. Bat at one time there 
were no feAver than 850 baths in Rome, some of 
which accommodated one thousand bathers— of a 
size, in short, which few cities can boast of at tbe 
present day It is known also that vaponr-baths 
Avere used by tbe ancient Mexicans and Rorth 
American Indians. 

Fanoiw Types of Baths, — The general conception 
of a bath to the average person is one of water, 
either hot or cold. But an almost infinite variety 
of substances can be used in this connection. 

(1) Yapour, such as hot air, compressed air or 
steam. 

(2) Ordinary cold rain or river water, sea- 
water or brine, such as we find at Droitwich and 
NantAvich. Droitwieb brine contains 30 per cent, 
of common salt, or about ten times as much as 
ordinary sea- water. 

( 3 ) Mud-baths, peat-baths, sand-baths, and sea- 
weed baths. 
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Most remarkable of all is tbe type of vapour- 
bath used by some uncivilised races, made or the 
freshly removed skin of some animal, such as a 
sheep or horse. 

Dealing more fully with water os a medium for 
a bath, we have to refer to some of its special 
constituents and quaiities. One of the most im- 
portant of these is radioactivity The most active 
water in this respect, accordmg to Sir William 
Ramsay, is that oi Bath, in so far as the British 
Isles are concerned. On the Continent the baths 
of Bad Gastein are specially strong. Much of the 
benefit derived from medical batliing is at the 
present day attributed to radioactivity, but whether 
there is very solid ground for this belief or not is 
largely a matter of opinion. Bat radioactivity is 
certainly not peculiar either to Bath or any of the 
spas, as it is a quality in greater oi less measure 
of both rain-water and snow, and even tap-watei 
is found to possess it to some extent. Some waters 
are found strongly impregnated with sulphnr, 
others with ai'senic, and others, again, with iron. 
It is doubtful whether any of these last are ab- 
sorbed by the skin to any consideiable eictent, 
though snlphur nndoubtedW benefits some akin 
conditions from its topical effect. 

Teinperatares commonly employed are : 

Veiy hot. .. .116‘‘-125° F. (ovei 46° C.). 

Hot 100“-103” F. (37° to 40° C.). 

Warm 90°-93° F. (32° to 34° C.). 

Tepid 70°-80° F. (21° to 27° C.). 

Cool 59°-64° F, (15° to 18° C.). 

Cold 40°-50° F. (4 5° to 10° C.). 

Very cold . 23®-30° F. (-4° to -1° C.). 

The Foot-bath is a moat valuable domestic 
remedial agent. Hot at 110° to 112° F., it is very 
useful in headache and corj'za. It should last 
about ten to twelve minutes. The effect is en- 
hanced, of course, if mustaid be added. A break- 
fast-cup of mustard bian should be sufficient. A 
cold foot-bath is sometimes helpful in sleeplessness : 
tbe feet are immersed for three to four minutes, 
and then briskly rubbed with a Russia towel. 

The Sitz-hath. — The patient aits in the water 
with his thighs resting against his abdomen, knees 
and legs covered with a blanket or rug. The hot 
hatli is very comforting in some painful abdominal 
conditions — relieves head congestion, also various 
spasmodic conditions. A cold sitz-bath of two oi 
three minutes’ duration is a very bracing tonic 
procedure, and may be employed as an early 
morning bath. If given for a longer period, it 
should be followed by a short, brisk walk. 

The Plunge-bath. — Tbe bath should be about 
half-full to admit of the person taking it moving 
about and splashing freely without upsetting the 
water. The temperature should be about 16° to 
22° C. , according to the robustness and capacity 
for reaction of the bather. The bath lasts from 
one to three minutes. It has a markedly stimu- 
lating effect on respiration and clronlation, and 
makes a healthy person feel warm and comfortable. 
This is probably the most nanal form of bath 
employed as a matter of routine daily by tbe 
average person. 

Rain-bath or Circle Douche. — Many modern bath- 
rooms in large houses are fitted with these. The 
appliance consists of two parts — the shower, a 
perforated rose about a foot in diameter, about 
eight feet from the floor, from which the water 
falls in a fine spray on the bather ; and, secondly, 
the cucle donche, which consists in a series of tubes 
bent into a cii'cle perforated at frequent intervals. 
There are five to six of these arranged, one above 
the O'^er, at about six inches apart. The bather 
thus is situated in a vortex of horizontal sprays, 
and the effect is most bracing and stimulating. 
The bath is usuaJly begun with warm water, and 


gradually i educed to cold — as low as 10° to 15° C. 
if the patient can stand it. 

Vichy Douche. — The patient lies on a rubber 
mattiess or canvas stretcher, and ■vv'ater is pio- 
jeeted on to him from a senes of roses arranged 
above him, so that the whole length of the body is 
under treatment. At the same time the bathman 
massages the limbs and tnink systematically. Tbe 
warm water, of course, lenders the 30 ints and 
muscles moie flaccid and easier of treatment. The 
bath is somewhat relaxing, and lowei-s the blood- 
preasure, but is much enjoyed by, and very bene- 
ficial to, certain subjects. 

The Aix Douche closely resembles it Here the 
patient sits instead of lying, and is handled by two 
operators or hathmen. Hach has a hose with a rose- 
nozzle at the end slung over his back, and water 
from this is projected on to the pait to be mas- 
saged at a suitable tenipeiature. This bath is also 
tiling and relaxing, but very beneficial in ibeumatic 
conditions. At Ax patients fiequently take them 
day aftei day, but fatigue is saved by the carrying 
of the patient to and from his rooms or hotel well 
wrapped up, and rest is enjoined after the bath. 

The Modus Operandi of Baths, dsc. — It will be 
well to consider briefly tbe principles controlling 
the nse of baths, hot or cold, and their effect on 
the human economy. In man there are two factoi-s 
tending to maintain a constant bodily tempeiature. 
The fiist is physical regulation, and the second 
chemical regulation. 

Physical Regulation. — The chief seat is the a kin , 
which has been appiopiiately described os the 
largest gland in the body. When cold is applied 
— cold air or cold water — and then withdrawn, a 
rush of blood takes place to this gland — tbe skin 
surface — constituting what is known populaily os 
the reaction. On its intensity largely depends the 
efficiency of the hath and the well-being of the 
subject of it. If reaction be sluggish, it may be 
enhanced by the application of heat prior to the 
cold, or by the use of mitten fiiction, slapping, or 
by the addition of brine or other substances to the 
water. Mustard, for instance, will produce a veiy 
smart reaction, which may be excessive, and more 
than tbe skin will bear It is absolutely essential, 
if cold baths are not to have a prejudicial effect on 
a person’s health, that he experience an adequate 
reaction. The faculty of having a reaction may be 
acquired. If tepid water be used first for a brief 
period and slapping employed, and then the 
temperature gradually reduced after some days, 
the patient may eventually be able to stand the 
coldest water, and have a veiy healthy reaction 
after, and experience a comforting glow of heat 
and sense of well-being Usually if the bather gets 
a glow very rapidly it posses off, and shivering will 
begin later. A healthy reaction does not usually 
become noticwble immediateJy cold water is appliecL 

The Chemical P^ect. — Baths have a chemical 
effect on the body through the action on metabolism 
or tissue change. 

The colder the hath, the more rapid is the heat- 
loss. Most heat is lost in the first minute of the 
hath, and then it gradually decreases. Failing a 
healthy reaction, further heat is lost by radiation, 
conduction, and evapoiation, and at the same time 
beat production in the body is interfered with. 
If an ^equate reaction has taken place, the loss 
by radiation and conduction is scarcely noticeable. 
Shivering, which takes place if a proper reaction 
has not occurred, is really a conservative effort of 
nature, for the involuntary hut active movements 
of the muscles which take place must be regarded 
as a protective agent against cold. The tonic effect 
of cold baths is to be seen often in the improvement 
in the mnsde-tone of the person taldng them — a 
stronger nervous system and ^vill-power. 
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There is at present rather a reaction against the 
cold bath, however. The thing may be overdone, 
and it ia questionable if the Spartan ordeal of a 
tub in one’s room on which the ice has to be 
broken in the winter is good for the average 
pei-aon. Persona of feeble constitution aie much 
wiser to have a tepid bath, and cold sponge down 
the spine to finish. 

The Japanese favour hot baths ^ to 125® F., 
which calls for some training. Few Europeans can 
stand hot water to the whole skin surface above 
108“, and even that may produce giddiness and 
fainting. A hot bath of short duration is, however, 

i 'ust as tonic in character as a cold one. A warm 
lath of 90° to 95“ P. is relaxing at all times. 

Medicated Baths . — Baths may be medicated in 
various ways — by the addition of acids or alkalis, 
ine extract, mustard, and so on. A nice, soothing 
ath in some ini table akin conditions is made by 
adding half a pound of baking soda to 30 gallons of 
water at 100“ F. Sulphui baths may be prepared 
from sulphurate of potash (3 oz. to 30 gallona), or 
from a preparation known as Siilphaqua, obtainable 
at any good chemist’s. Pine baths, very soothing 
and pleasantly aromatic, are made from extract <3 
pine-needles, a somewhat tarry prepaiation obtained 
iioin the Black Forest. About 4 oz. is needed for 
a 30-gallon bath. Carbonic acid bathe are made 
in various ways — by passing pure carbonic acid 
through the water from a cylinder, or by charging 
the bath with bicarbonate of soda fimt, and then 
adding formic acid. These last are useful in heai b 
disease of certain types, and are similar to the 
Nauheim baths, the water at Nauheim being, how- 
ever, naturally effervescent, and charged w'itTi what 
ia known as mutterlauge (mother-liquor). Mustard 
baths cause a veiy brisk reaction in conditions of 
chill after exposuie, &c. Care is needed in estimat- 
ing the quantity of mustard for each individual, as 
wh^at some people may stand with perfect equa- 
nimity would produce in othera a smart eiythema. 
From a tabl^poonful upwards in 30 gallona of water 
might be tiied. Mustard bran, a special prepara- 
tion of a coarser and moie dilute kind, is used. 
Brine baths are at their beat at Droitwich, Nant- 
wich, and Salzburg, where the natural hot biine is 
to be had ; but a very good imitation may be made 
at home with coarse hsheiy salt, adding 1 lb. to 
the gallon or more. People with tender sMos must 
again beware. 

Mud-laths and Peat-laths . — The best applica- 
tion of this kind is the Fango-bath or pack. The 
mud, which is obtained at Battaglia or Acqui, is 
of volcanic origin. Peat-baths, Moorbader, and 
Schlarambader are other varieties. Fango ia a 
soft, grayish-brown, plastic substance of the con- 
sistence of butter, and equally soft to the touch. 
It has no odour, being entiiely free fiom sewage 
contamination. It is applied at about 44“ C. or 
110® F., like a laige poultice, and both conveys 
heat and retains it. It is most useful in many 
forma of rheumatism, lumbago, rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, sciatica, &c. It can be obtained at various 
resorts on the Continent — Baden, Schaff hausen, 
and Kissingen — and in this country at Matlock 
Bath and Peebles. Peat or moor baths consist of 
a soft mass of siliceous mud, containing both 
organic and inorganic matter. They are given at 
a temperature of about 50“ C. or 1^“ F., or even 
higher. Duration is from half-an-hour to one hour. 
They are useful in gout, rheumatism, neuritis, 
lumbago, &c. Sand-baths are sometimes used for 
Toiaing the body temperature and exciting the skin. 
Xocal not sand-baths may be used for rheumatism, 
by baking sand in a tin, and then plunging the 
hand in it when a suitable temperature has been 
reached. They are used at Harrogate, Peebles, 
and Lavey in Switzerland. 


Tuvlcish Bath. — This is a veiy ancient form of 
bath, somewhat wanmg in populaiitj' now owiiit^ 
to the more rapid methods of producing per&piiu^ 
tion, such as the hot-air cabinet and the electric- 
light hath, with which many large modem houses 
aie equipped^ at the present day. In Home and 
other cities in Italy the mins of Turkish baths 
used in the time of Nero may be seen. One so 
complete and well-preseived os to be used regularly 
at the present time ia to be seen in Jerusalem, 
which dates fiom the time of Heiod, nearly two 
thousand years. The amount of space reqiiued 
and expense involved in the constmction of a good 
Turkish bath restricts its presence to anything but 
towns of fairly large size. It consists nsualTy of 
two rooms, and perhaps a di easing and sbampoo 
room as welL The hot room, or calidarium, is 
usually heated to about 110“ C. or 230“ F. The 
tepidarinm runs from 44“ to 54“ C. ( 130° F.). There 
is sometimes either a hotter or cooler room than 
either of these. The shampoo-room is furnished 
with marble douche-slabs, on which the patient is 
lathered and massaged, and he usually fimshes off 
with a plunge into a small swiniming-hath or a 
warm spray. The dressing-room is furnished with 
suitable couches, on which the patient should rest 
from thirty to forty minutes after a bath, and 
perhaps refresh himself with a cup of coffee. The 
rooms am usuallj'- heated from a coke furnace, and 
must he very carefully ventilated, at once to avoid 
draughts and subsequent headache. The outlet 
for foul air should be neai the bottom of the room, 
opening into a ventilating-shaft. For the average 
person fifteen to twenty minutes in the hot room 
and half-an-hour in tiie cool is enough to produce 
a profuse pei-spiiation, hut, of course, uifterent 
subjects vary gieatly. No one should suddenly 
take up Turkish baths unless he has been examined 
and passed as fit by a medical man. People post 
sixty should be particularly careful, as headache, 
flizziTi PRR, and an apoplectic attack may he easily 
induced. Patients with high blood-pressure and 
kidney disease past middle life should on no 
account take them. The powerful stimulation of 
the sweat-glands usually results in considerable 
loss of weight, for the time being at any rate ; hut 
some individuals gain weight on a course of the 
baths, and feel exceedingly fit. 

2^6 Russian Bath . — Ttis is really a steam or 
vapour bath, the patient being shut into a small 
chamber, adequately ventilated, into which steam 
is slowly introduced through perfoi'ated pipes. 
The temperature is about that ot the warm room 
in the Tui-kiBh bath, the moisture rendering high 
temperatures unbeaiable. The average duration 
is fifteen to twenty minutes. This hath suits some 
people with dry skins who do not perspire readily 
or at all in the Turkish bath. The patient finishes 
with a spray or shampoo, as in the Tnildsb. In 
both the above baths tlie comfort of the patient is 
increased by a damp towel around the head, and, 
if there be any tendency to headache, a warm foot- 
bath may be used as well. 

Public Baths . — The use of public baths by the 
Romans has been above referred to. Their intro- 
duction into this country was postponed until 
many centuries after the Roman occupation.^ It 
is not highly creditable to the national cleanliness 
that not until the year 1846 was an act passed to 
enable paiish councils and vestries to establish 
baths and wash-houses, the expenses of which 
were chargeable on the rates. In 1878 a further 
act, amended in 1880, permitted the erection of 
swimming-baths. These are now very generally 
found in all large towns. In Japan mixed batt- 
ing is considered quite orthodox, and this 
country has followed, bub in some towns the 
sexes are still strictly kept apart. Swimming- 
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batlis vary considerably in size, but the depth is 
usually 6 feet 6 inches at one eud and 3 feet at the 
other. While dro’wning accidents in such places 
are very rare, they are by no means unknown, and 
some means of rescuing any one in difficulties 
should be at hand— a long pole or a lifebuoy, for 
instance. The water is usually slightly wanned 
bo about 55° to 60° F, Needless to say, it is impor- 
tant to indicate very plainly which is the shallow 
eud of the bath, as diiung from the wrong end has 
at times ended fatally. On the Seine very agree- 
able swimnung- baths are formed by means of a 
sort of floating platform ivith no centre-piece. A 
stair leads down from the bank or street to the 
turnstile ; dressing-boxes are all round, then a 
6 to S foot platform; while in the centie a laige 
swimming-bath is provided by the wateia of the 
Seine flowing through, and, of course, constantly 
renewing the bath- water. 

Sea-hathlng — Sea-bathing is 23robabl3' the most 
inteiesting to most people, and is verj' health- 
giving if used ndtli discretion. Needless to say, 
the pieasuie is enormously added to if the bather 
can swim. In this climate sea-bathing earlier than 
or later than September is a doubtful pleasure, 
and not suited to any but the moat robust. At 
Brighton there are a few hahitu^ who usually 
pride themselves on their New Year ‘dip,’ but this 
13 not common or desuable. Young people are apt 
to tire and exhaust themselves in summer by 
staying in the water too long, and a hot sun on the 
liead may pioduce unpleasant sensations. Twenty 
minutes to half-an-hour is quite enough for an 
average person to begin with, aivimmiug or other- 
wise ; and a rest should he taken after for a little. 
Care should he taken invariably when bathing in 
a new district to ascertain from some one knowing 
the locality the nature of the beach, the slope, 
presence or rocks, and currents of tidal nature, &c. 
Many of our summers are marred by tragic drown- 
ing accidents which would have been avoided had 
reasonable precautions of this character been taken. 

Electric Baths . — The electric water-bath is not 
now much used. Water being a better conductor 
of electricity than the human body, the major 
portion of the electric current employed passes 
through the water and not the patient. Probably 
the latter only gets one-third of the current indi- 
cated on the meter (galvanometer). Farther, 
great precautions have to be taken to avoid the 
risk of ‘ short circuit ’ and a shock to the patient. 
Quite a number of deaths have been caused in 
recent years by these baths : the patient while in 
the bath lays hold of a gas or water connection, 
and so forms an earth intact, and receives a very 
large ‘dose’ of eleotriciiy from the main wire, 
which has been dammed haiok by rheostats or 
resistance wire from the bath. The four -cell 
electric bath is much to be preferred. It consists 
of four porcelain or glass vessels, into whicb the 
patient places his right and left hands and feet 
respectively. The current, which may he faradic, 
galvanic, or combined galvano-faradic, or what is 
Ibiown as a sinuosoidal or wave current, is applied 
through a special and rather complicated switch ; 
hut a great variety of methods of application is 
available, so that the current can he given in fifty 
different ways. It may also be applied to the arms 
alone or the legs alone, and cataphoresis may he 
employed at the same time — that is, the intro- 
duction of drugs such as iodide of potash, and 
salicylate of soda, and so on, by means of the 
electncal current. See Htdbqtherapt, Minerai. 
Waters, Swimming. 

Ratibl-StOUBf a buildiDg-stone extensively used 
in England on ancount of its beauty, is obtained 
from q^nairies in the Lower Oolite, in Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire. It is fine-grained, of a rich cream 


colour, and is composed of about 94i per cent, of 
carbonate of lime, and 2^ per cent, of carbonate of 
magnesium, but is free fram silica. It is easily 
wrought in the quarry, some beds cutting almost 
as readily as chalk, and hardens on exposure to the 
air, but is not very durable. Witliin twenty -five 
years after the repavmg of Henry VII. ’s chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, with this stone, it had begun, 
to decompose. 

Bath'iirst, a name applied to various localities 
in honour of Earl Bathurst, Colonial Secretary 
(1812-28) — (1) Bathurst in New South Wales, 
the first county settled beyond the Blue Mountains 
(q_.v.), which were long believed to be impassable. 
It was not before 1813 that a practicable route was 
discovered. Batlim st ivas still fui ther distinguished 
as the seat of gold-fields, discovered in 1861. The 
county is bounded on the NE. by the Macquarie, 
and on the SW. by the Lachlan ; it is well watered, 
and has a moderate temperature. The whole dis- 
trict is admirably suited for agriculture. Mining 
— principally for gold and copper — is still carried 
on sporadically. The chief town, Bathurst, on the 
Macquarie River, 100 miles W. of Sydney, is one of 
the principal towns in the western district of New 
South Wales, and is a handsome city with numer- 
ous elegant public buildings. Erected into a 
municipality in 1862, it is connected with Sydney 
by rail (144 miles), and contains govemment rail- 
way woikshops, breweries, tanneries, coach-facboiies, 
and flour-mills ; soap, candles, glue, and boots and 
shoes are also mauufactuied. It is the seat of 
an Anglican and of a Homan Catholio bishop. 
Pop. (1891) 9170; (1911) 8575; (1921) 9270.— 
(2) Bathurst Island, off North Australia, about 
12° ^ la_t., and 130° E. long. It is included in 
the Territory of North Australia, and is close to- 
the much larger Melville Island, and is partly 
wooded, paitly baiTen.— (3) Bathurst, the prin- 
cipal settlement of the British colony on the Gambia 
(q.v.). It is situated on St Mary’s Isle, a sand- 
bank at the mouth of the nver. The stores of tlie 
European merchants face the river, as well as the- 
government house, barracks, and hospital. Pop. 
about 9000.— (4) An island in the Arctic Ocean,, 
intersected by the 100th meridian, and situated im- 
mediately beyond the 75th parallel. — ( 6) Bathurst 
Inlet, an arm of the Arctic Ocean, piojecting due 
south for a^ut 76 miles into the North American 
continent, just touching the Arctic circle and 110° 
W. long. — (6) A division in the east of the Cape- 
Province, between Port Elizabeth and East London, 
formed from the district of Albany, contains Port- 
Alfied, Bathurst, and other small towns. 

Bath'urst* Earl, a title conferred in 1762 on 
Allen Bateturst (1684-1776), a Tory stat^man, 
and the friend of Pope, Swift, Con^eve, Prior, and 
Sterne. He had b^n raised to Ime peerage forty 
years before as Baron Bathnist. — TTth son Henry 
(1714-94), second earl, sat for Cirencester from 
1736 to 1764, and from 1771 to 1778 was Lord 
Chancellor — ‘ one of the weakest, though one of 
the worthiest,’ that ever sat on the woolsack. — His- 
son Henry (1762-1834), third earl, was Secretary 
for the Colonies from 1812 to 1828. To the same- 
family belonged Hen^ Bathurst (1744-1837), frdm 
1805 Bishop of Norwich, the ‘ only Liberal bish(m ’’ 
of his day ; and hie son Beniamin ( 1784-1809 ), 
who disappeared mysteriously between Berlin and 
Hamburg, as he was travelling with despatches 
from Vienna. 

Bathyblus* In 1857, during the explorations 
connected with laying the Atlantic cable, attention 
was first directed, to we presence at great d^ths of 
a slimy mass which was first described by Huxley 
in 1868, called in honour of Haeckel, Bathyhius 
haeckelii. It was without any detectable structure,. 
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and contained numerous curious limy concretions. 
In the same year, Sir Wyville Thomson and Pro’- 



tbis apparently silkiest form of life. His descrip- 
tion, like that of Huxley, -was wholly based, how- 
ever, on preserved specimens. BatLybiua excited 
gieat interest. From the results of the Forcupine 
dredging it was expected that this living slime 
would be found abundantly diffused in the great 
depths ; but this hope was cruelly disappointed. 
During the prolonged explorations of the Challenger 
(1872-^6) Bathybius was not rediscovered. Nor 
was this all ; for Sir John Murray w'as led to 
suspect that what had been regarded as living 
matter was only a gelatinous precipitate of suf 
phate of lime fiom the sea -water mixed with 
alcohol. So strong was his suspicion, that he 
withdrew his previous opinion as to the existence 
of any such organism. Huxley also abandoned 
Bathybius to its fate. This instance of the falli- 
bility of men of science was not unnaturally taken 
advantage of by opponents, and made the basis of 
large assumptions as to the general RhakinPiSH of 
scientific conclusions. Haeckel refused to abandon 
his namesake, and was apparently justified when 
in a later North Polar expedition (1876) Dr Bessels 
discovered a similar quasi -organism, which he 
named Proto- Bathyhivs^ but which most naturalists 
regarded as merely the result of the protoplasmic 
ddbris of larger protozoa which sink to the bottom 
as they die. The case for the existence of such a 
low form of life was found quite insufficient to 
rebut objections — Bathybius is an obsolete hypoth- 
esis. See Life, Monbba, Protozoa, Protoplasm, 
Spontaneous Generation, &c. 

BatliycleSf a Greek sculptor from Magnesia, 
in Caria, about the middle of the 6th century 
B.G. migrated to Sparta, and executed a colossal 
throne with admirable reliefs, described by 
Pausanias. 

BathyllUSy a freedman and favourite of 
Mmoenas, bom in Alexandria, as an actor at 
Rome helped to develop a mde pantomime into 
) regular dramatic art. 

Bathjlll'etry} the art of measuring depths in 
seas and lakes ; see Sea, Sounding. 

BatignolleS} a noi-them aiTondissement of 
Paris, socially somewhat the equivalent of London’s 
Whitechapel. 

Batik, a method, long practised in Java, and 
now introduced into Europe, of covering cotton 
(or silk) with gorgeous coloured designs. A coat- 
ing of wax protects those portions to wliich the 
colour is not to be imparted, and is melted or 
dissolved away after dyeing. Successive coatings 
and baths give additional colours. 

Batiste, the usual French name for cambric, 
Uipplied m commerce to a tine texture of linen or 
cotton. According to Littid, the woid is due to 
the name of the original rnakei, Baptiste, whose 
statue is at Cambrai: accoiding to others, to its 
use in wiping the heads of children after haptism. 

Batjan. See Moluccas. 

Batlapias, a numeious Bechuana tribe, 
weakenedTby war with Matabele and Boers, and 
DOW mainly in the Transvaal, near Vryburg. 

Batley, a manufacturing town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 8 miles BW. of Leeds ; since 
1868 a municipal borough, forming (since 1918) a 
parliamentary borough with Morley and Oasett. 
Batley has about 50 mi lla and factories, being & 
chief seat of the shoddy and heavy woollen manu- 
factures— army cloths, flushings, pilots, druggets, 
&c. It has a town-hall (1864-74); an old parish 


church, Peip^dicnlar in style; some 30 nther 

reconsti- 

luiea 1874); a chamber of commerce ; a mechanics' 
matitute; waterworks (1871-78); and a market- 
hoime. Pop. ( 1851 ) 9308 ; ( 1871 ) 20,SV1 ; 11931) 
of Batley and Morlev, 72, SOS. 
Batman (Fr. hat, ‘a pack-saddle’), the soldier- 

S -qona of a mounted officer. Every officer in the 
ntisn amy, "when doin^ duty ■ndth his regiDient, 
is aUowed to employ a soldier as bodv-servant. and 
if mounted, a second as gioom. These men are 
stmek off all ordinary guards and duties and 
leeeive from the officer a small monthly additirm to 
their pay On the march and on active sendee 
they take then places in the ranks. — But horses 
are baggage animals — not chargers. 

Batn-el'H^ar (‘Womb of Boclcs’). a btonv 
district of Nubia, stretching along the Nile in the 
neighhonrhood of the third cataract. The Nile, in 
the upper portion of the district, is often forced bv 
the approaching rocks into a very narrow channel 
and ita navigation is frequently interrupted by 
mall islands, rocks, and rapids. ' The granite hills 
in some parts attain a height of 2000 feet above the 
river. 

Baton is the name of a short staff, piesented 
by the sovereign to each field-marshal, as the 
symbol of authority. It is also the name of the 
long staff carried by the dmm-major of an infantry 
regiment. Baton is also the name of the police- 
man’s truncheon, and of the rod wielded by the 
conductor of an orchestra. — For the so-called B&ton- 
de-commandement which some conjecture to have 
been an arrow-straightener, see Stone Age {Mag- 
dalenian, and Fig 2 ). ( The French hCiton originaliy 
meant simply a stick.) 

Baton Bonge* a- city on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, 129 miles above New Orleans, from 
1847 to 1862, and a^ain since 1880, the capital 
of the state of Louisiana. It was one of the 
earliest French settlements, and as far back as 
1838 was the seat of a college. Baton Fionge 
contains the state university, agricultural and 
mechanical college, an asylum for the deaf and 
dumb and blind, state prison, on elegant _ state- 
house, and several churches. The district is very 
fertile, producing large quantities of cotton, sugar, 
and rice. Baton Rouge was more than once the 
scene of important operations daring the ci\Tl 
war. It was occupied by Federal troops after the 
c^ture of New Oileaus, and defended by General 
■Williams, who fell in fighting against the Confed- 
erate general Breckinridge, 5m August 1862. Pop. 
(1930) 30,729. 

Baton'Sinlster, a weU-known heraldic indi- 
cation of illegitimacy. It is a diminutive of a Bend- 
sinister C,8ee Bend), one- 
foiu'th of its width, 
couped at the ends— ^ie. 
not extending to the sides 
of the ehield, so as te 
resemble a marshal’s 
baton or trnneheon Iwd 
diagonally over the fanuly 
arms from sinister to 
dexter. From the 15th 
century onwards it 
been largely ass^ned in 
England to the illegiti- 
mate issue of the royal 
family. Heralds say that 
it may be of metal m the 

case of bastard descendants of royalty, but in other 
oases should be of colour, even though placed on 
colour. In the example represented, the arms 
of the Duke of Grafton (descended from an ille- 
gitiiuate son of Charles IL), the baton-sinister 
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is composed of six pieces argent and sable. The 
terms ‘Bar-sinister,’ ‘Bastard Bar’ are often erio- 
neously nsed for Baton-sinistei ; the foiiner, for 
instance, is of frequent ocean ence in Thackeray’s 
Esmond. 

Batrachla. See Amphibia. 
Bat'rachomTomacli'ia {‘the War of the 

Piogs and the Mice’)^ a Greek mock-heioie poem, 
en’oneously asciibed to Homer, with whose^ works 
it has been generally printed. Pigres of Cana, who 
lived in tlie times of the_ Persian wars, was named 
amongst the ancients as its author. It is a parody 
on the Uuid, in winch the military preparations 
and contests of beasts, with single combats, inter- 
vention of the gods, and othei Homeric ciicum- 
stances, are desenhed with much humour. 

Batracliospermnm. a genua of alga classed 
among the red seaweeds ( Floriclere or Rbodoph 3 'ceae ), 
though they aie greenish, and are confined to fresh 
water. They form masses of blanching tliieads 
enclosed in a gelatinous substance. They take 
their name from their resemblance to frog’s eggs. 
Bat'rachas. See Frog-fish. 

Batsebia, or Humboldtia, a genua of Le^- 
minoste ( Cffisalpiniacem ), low trees and ahruba, 
found in Ceylon and Farther India. B. (oi H. ) 
lanrifolia is remarkable for the hollow obconical 
Intel nodes, three to five inches long, of the floweiing 
branches. A slit forms opposite the insertion of 
the leaf. This slit is enlaiged by small black ants, 
which take up their abode witlnn, and protect the 
infioreacence against injunous insects. Branches 
witliout flowers aie nonnal. 

Batshian* See Moluccas. 

Batta, in the British anny in India, is an 
allowance in addition to the ordinary pay of 
officeis. The pay is fixed; but the hatta varies 
accoiding to the part of the country in which the 
troops are placed, and also depends on the circum- 
stance of their being in the field or in cantonments. 
If in the field, or raoie than 200 miles fiom the 
presidential goveinraent cities, the officers receive 
full hatta ; if in garnson, or in cantonment within 
that distance, half hatta. The woid is Indo-Poi- 
tuguese, as old at least os 1648, and most likely 
onginolly derived from the Cauarese hhattat ‘rice 
in the husk.’ 

Battalion, an infantry unit for both tactical 
and administrative purposes. The war-strength of 
a British battalion is 1000 all ranks, exclusive of 
100 left at the base, providing about 850 bayonets 
at the front. This, approximately, has been 
adopted os the proper strength of a battalion in all 
European armies. Its front m line two-deep is 
about 350 yards, and its length in column of route 
about 800 yards. The British battalion was re- 
duced in 1912 fiom 8 to 4 companies, each com- 
manded by a captain (one by a major), with a 
captain and 4 lieutenants under him. There are 
30 officers in aU. The whole is commanded by a 
lieutenant-colonel, who has, as regimental commis- 
sioned staff, a major, an adjutant, a quartermaster, 
or Lewis gun officer, and an officer of Army Medical 
Corps (see COLONEL, Major, &c.). Some of the 
hangmen are trained sis stretcher-bearers, and all 
accompany the unit to the field. There are 17 
sigaairei-s, 16 stretcher-bearers, 9 sergeants on the 
battalion staff, and 10 sergeants and 10 corporals 
per Company (q.v.). battalion is made up to 
war-strength, or is ‘ mobUised,’ by eliminating the 
immature and unfit, and calling np men from the 
army reserve (see Army). Regular battalions are 
linked territorially in pairs, one of each pair being 
usually abroad. In Britain 4 battalions constitute 
a brigade of infantry {see Brigade). In most 
other armies 3 battalions form the tactical and 


administrative unit called a Regiment (qv.), and 
2 regiments go to make up a brigade. 

Battaml[>ailg{, or Phratabong, a town of 
Cambodia, on the Sang Ke, which flows into Tonle 
Sap, was ceded by Siam to France in 1907 ; pop. 
22 , 000 , 

Battas, oi Batak, a remarkable race belonging 
to the Malay stem, inhabiting the part of Sumatia 
south of Atieh. Originally spread ovei the whole 
noi them half of the island, they are now shat in on 
all sides fiom the sea, but in the highlands of the 
interior they have hitheito maintained their indi- 
viduality. In colour they ai e light-brown, and have 
somewhat prominent features and long hair. They 
woik at agricultuie and cattle-rearing, and live to- 
gether in villages, protected by thickets of bamboo 
stakes. The government is denved from the old 
Malay foini, and is demociatic in character. Each 
village has its laja, but his influence is great only 
in times of war. The real government is through 
popular assemblies, in which are often stoi niy scenes. 
PoVga-niy is peimitted. The puuisljment for mur- 
derers, prisoners of war, adulterers, spies, and traitors 
is that they are eaten. Though surrounded by 
Mohammedans for centuries, the Battas revere the 
memory of their ancestors, and believe in wicked 
spirits, and in gods bearing not Malay but Indian 
names. The aits of reading and wilting are widely 
spread. They possess an alphabet derived from old 
Indian characters, and a vnitten literature (on baik 
or bamboo slips) — chieflj’^ books on witchciaft, in- 
cantations, riddles, and stories, 

Batteuberg, The Hessian title Countess of 
Battenberg (from the small town, now Prussian, 
of Battenbeig, in Hesse-Naaaau) was confened in 
1851 on Pimce Alexander of Hesse’s morganatic 
wife, the Russian Polish Countess Julia Theresa 
von Hauke (1825-96); and in 1868 she Avas made 
a princess. Fruits of that union were Prince Louis 
Alexander, Prince Alexander, and Piince Henr 3 ^ 

Piince Louis Alexander, born at Graz, 24th May 
1864, became naturalised, and entered the British 
navy in 1868. He married his cousin, Victoria, 
eldest daughter of Princess Alice (Queen Yictoiia’s 
daughter), in 1884. Marie a rear-ariniiral in 1904, 
he became Fiist Sea Lord of the Admiialty in 1912, 
but lesigned in 1914, when prejudice had been 
aroused against his biitb. In 1917, at the king’s 
leqnest, he relinqulBlied his German titles, assumed 
the surname of Monntbatten, and became a pcei of 
the United Kingdom, with the title of Maiquess 
of Milford Haven, l^ised to the rank of Admiral 
of the Fleet in August 1921, he died on the 11th of 
September. He wrote a hook on medals ( 1921 ). 

Prince Alexander, bom in 1857, chosen prince of 
Bulgaria in 1879, piocloimed the union of Eastern 
Rumelia with Bulgaria (1886) without consulting 
Russia, and thereby also provoked the jealousy of 
the Serbs, whom he defeated in a fortnight's cam- 
paign. But in August 1886 partisans of Russia 
ovei-powered him in his palace at Sofia, forced him 
to abdicate, and earned him off to Reni, in Russian 
territory. Set free in a few days, he returned; 
but after a futile attempt to conciliate the Tsar, 
be abdicated finally next month, and assuming the 
title of Count Hartenau, retired to Dai'mstadt. 
He died 17th February 1893. See Bulgaria. 

Prince Henry, horn at Milan, 5th October 1868, 
died at sea of fever caught in the Ashanti war, 20bb 
January 1896. In 1886 he married the Princess 
Beatrice (bom 14th April 1867), youngest daughter 
of Queen Victoria. 

Battens, sawn fir timber, of smaller dimensiona 
than the kind called planks. They are usually 
from 12 to 14 feet long, 7 inches broad, and 24 
inches tliick. Cut into two boards, each 1^ inch 
thick, they are used for flooring; cut into three 
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boEtrdSj they are put on roofs below slates ; m 
naiTower pieces, they are put upright on walls for 
fixing the laths for plastering. The best battens 
are brought from Norway, and sold wholesale by 
wood-mei chants. 

Batter, in architecture, used as a noun and as 
a verb to express the manner in which walls, as 
those of toAvera, slope inwards. The walls of 
Avharfa, and those built to support embankments 
and the like, usually batter. 

Battering-ram, an engine of war "Med in 
ancient and medieval times. It consisted of a 
beam of wood, with a mass of bronze or iron on 
one end, leseinhlmg the head of a ram (Lat. aries). 
In its simplest form, it was borne and mpeUed by 
tire hands of the soldier's ; afterwar(^, it was sus- 
pended in a fr-ame, and made to swing. Another 
loirii moved on rollers. The alternating motion 
was commrmicated by ropes. To protect those 
working it, a Avooden roof {iestvdo) was constructed 
over it, and the whole Avas mounted on wheel^ 
The heatn of the ram varied fi-om 60 to 120 feet in 
length, the head sometimes weighed above a ton, 
and as many as 100 men were employed in impelh 
ing the macjrinc. Wlien the bloAvs Avere long enough 
continued, hardly any Avail could resrst. The 
Romans derived rt fro in the Greeks. A hattering- 
ram was used iu Irish evrcfcions m 1880—90. 

Battorsda, a metropolitan borough, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, here crossed by the 
Chelsea, Alberi;, and Battersea bridges. In the 
parish church (177*7) is a monument to the cele- 
brated Lord Bolmgbroke, who was bom and died 
in a house close by. In Battersea Tields the Duke 
of Wellington fought a duel with Lord Winchelsea 
( 1829). Battersea Park, 185 acres iu area, was lard 
out in 1862-68 ; and the Albert Palace was opened 
in 1886. In 1899 Batter-sea became a metropolitan 
borough. The parliamentary borough (Avibb two 
member's) coincides, since 1918, witu the metro- 
politan borough. Pop. 160,000. 

Battery, a group of guns, whethe^ field or 
under the command of one 


siege. 


immediate 


superior. A field or horse battery has 6 g^,to 


all modern armies except the Russian, m wmcn 
it has 8 ; but some arnuea are contemplating the 
reduction to 4 pieces, owing to the great powOT 
and rapidity of fire of the newest Aveapons. The 
term battery includes men, horses, and everyt^g 
that takes tire field as a unit ; but is also used te 
deBignflito the pBrsonnel only (see Abtili^by )- A 
fortified emplacement for guns is also called a 
battery. In foreign armies, garrison artillery are 
divided into battalions and companies; AVith us, 
into companies. These companies provide the per- 
sonnel for certain types of battery (see 
ArtillEUY ). Batteries are divided into sections 
of 2 guns each, commanded by a subaltern. The 
captain bos charge of the ammunition snpply to 
the guns, and the battery is commanded by a 
major. (For personnel, &;c., of the chief typM of 
battery, see Artillery ) About 50 rank and file 
per battery are armed Avith iifles, hut have no 
bayonets. Iu the horse artillery all Aveav swoids 
QX^t ‘ drivers ; ’ in tire field artillery only officers 
and warrant- officer's wear swords; in gamson 
artillery the gunuei-a liaveirifleaand short hayonete. 
In Edition to the ammunition and the arms of the. 
men, every hor-se and field battery also cam^ 
spare sights and other parts, fuses, tools, and smari 
articles, besides stores for the ai-tificers. When 
guns are grouped for siege purposes, they are placed 
m specially prepared works, fitted with platforms 
and provided with magazhres. There are tAvo -typ^, 
the pit and the epaulment battery, the latter 
ha'ring the gun- wheels on the level of the natural 
ground. Each has a variety of foi-ms, and pro- 


vided with thick earth cover in front and on a 
dangerous flank, traverses betAveeii guns to localise 
the efiect of a shell-burst, overhead cover of beams 
and earth for magazines and stores and unemployed 
personnel, coA^eied passages from gun to gun 
from battery to battery. Conceal ment is, in modem 
Avarfare, reckoned of almost paramount importance, 
and emplacements are often sited on reveree slopes 
of hilla, a score or more of feet below the inter- 
vening crest, so that even the flash of the discharge 
is invisible to the enemy ; and, the poAvder being 
smokeless, the concealment is complete. When 
this kind of concealment is impracticable, various 
artifices are employed in screening. For electric 
battenes, see Electricity, DY^'AMO- electric 
Machines ; for assault and batterj', see Assault. 

Batthy^nyis one of the most poAveiful families 
of Hungary, tiacK its origin back to the Magyar 
invasion m 884 A.D., and has given to Hungary 
many distingnished waiTiois, statesmen, and church- 
men. — Francis Batthyinyi distinguished himself 
at the battle of Mohaca in 1526 ; Balthazar fongbt 
with distinction in the Turkish wars of the 16th 
century.— Count Caaimir ( 1807-54) was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Hungry daring the insurrection 
in 1849, as well as muitary governor. After the 
catastrophe he fled with Kossuth into Turkish 
teiiitoiy, whence in 1851 he went to France. — 
Count Louis (1809-49 ), belonging to another branch 
of the family, Roused the national cause, yet 
songht to niamtain the connection with Austria and 
bis alleriance to the Austrian sovereign. Ap- 
pointed President of the Ministry in March 1848, he 
did not hold the office long, and afterwards, as a 
member of the diet, acted with CTeat modei-ation. 
Yet after the Austriana entered Pesth, he was 
anested and executed by sentence of martial law. 

His estates, valued at £400,000, Avere confiscatetL 
but restored to his family m 1867 ; and in 1870 his 
body was removed and mterred anew. — A Prince 
Batthydnyi (1803-83) occupied for forty-five years 
a prominent position on the turf, -winning the 
Derby in 1876. 

Battle, a town in Sussex, 6 miles NW. of 
Hastings, consists of one street. The uninhabited 
heath] and of Senlac Avas renamed from the Battle of 
Hastings (q.v,), fought here on 14th October 1066. 
William, to commemorate his victory, founded in 
1067, on the spot where Harold fell, a splendid 
Benedictine abbey. The protebly fabulous roll of 
the Conqueror’s barons deposited in it Avas sard to 
have perished in the bnming of Cowdray Hou^ in 
1793 ; and the ten ‘ copies^ extant have all been 
grossly tampered with. Pop 3500. 

Battle (Fr. hataille, alun to bnttre.^to beat’), 
a hostile encounter or combat betwMH opposing 
forces, whether on land or sea. _ In military opera- 
tions the bottZc is the culmmating effort of all the 
previous strategy, and the aim oi a commander is 
to have available at this moment as much as 
possible of his OAAm array against inferior- strength 
of the enemy If it is recognised that the enemy 
has entrenched, and intends to await attack, caution 
can be exercised by opening the engagements with 
tentative attacks along the front by compa^velv 
amall bodies of troops, but with supports and 
reserves of all arms as close up as is consistent Avitu 
concealment. This action, though the commence- 
ment of the battle, is of the natoe of a final 
reconnaissance, calculated to lay bare the 

+-iia enftm-u’a disDositions, in order tnai tue 


of the enemy's dispositions, , 

commander may use his masses m full knoAvl^ge 
He -will endeavour to retam the initiative by a 


riR wiii w ^ 1 

qon tmuoM impulsion. 

To accept 


decisive blow in a direction and with nnn^ra that 
■will come aa a surprise to the enemy. To ac^pt 
I battle on the defensive is usually an acknoAAledg 
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ment of temporary inferiority, whether of quality Mukden (1905). In the Great ^'ar the battles 
or nnmbei'B. For the rnoment the defender renders that decided phases on the Western front were ; 
himself, by skilful dispositions and entrenchment, 1ft Marne (Se]rt. 1914); Ist Ypres (Nov. 1914); 
the equal of the superior enemy, but cannot hope 2d Ypres (April 1916); Verdun (Feb 1916); M 
for decisive success in the carnpaim without becoin- Marne (July 1918); 2d Somme (8 th Aug. 1918); 
ing eventually the attacker. The latter has the Cambiai (Sept. 1918). 

advantage, material and moral, of having a definite Battle* WAGER OF. The Wager of Battle, or 
plan, while the defender is largely confined to as it is sometimes called, Trial by Combat, was an 
parrying blows. The attacker also, winning snb- ancient usage in EngUah law wluch permitted the 
stantially at a single point, either has the victory accused and accuser, in defect of sumcient direct 
or is on the road to it ; the defender must be sue- evidence, to challenge each other to mortal combat, 
cessful everywhere. In the infrequent ‘encounter’ for issue of the dispute. It ohtained in civil and 
battle, when both sides open hy attack, quickness cinninal coses, and also in mUitai-y matters, to 
of decision is aU-important. which, indeed, it rvoa more appropriate. It con- 

SuccesB in battle, apart from the value of numbers sisted of a pei-sonal combat between the parties in 
and of quality in the commander, depends on the presence or the court itself, and was grounded on 
liwral of the troops, their state of tactical training, the idea of an amreal to Piorddence, the expecta- 
their physical condition, their confidence in tlieir tion hemg that Heaven would give the rdctoiy to 
officers, the quality of their armament, the ability the innocent or injured party. 

of the staff, and the continuous co-operation of all In charges of treason, the wager of battle was 
the arms and of all the units. In this co-operation occasionally resorted to. ‘ It seemeth,’ says Coke, 
the mutual relation of infantr}' and artillery is held ‘that hy tne ancient common law one accuser or 
in these days to he of supreme importance, and is witness was not sufficient to convict any person of 
assiduously studied in adl modern armies. See high treason ; for in that case, where is but one 
Strategy, Tactics, War. accuser, it shall be tried before the constable or 

For the tactics of sea-battles of the future, some marshal hy combat, as hy many records appeal eth.’ 
guidance can be had from the combat of Tausliinia The court over w^hich the constable or marshal 
in 1905 (Russia and Japan). The heaviest guns, presided was called the Com-t of Chivalry. When 
the best gunnery, and tactics that hnnga one’s the Earl-marshal sat alone, it was a military court, 
gunnel's into the best light ivill win — this is the or court of honour ; when the Lord High Constable 
experience of the Great War, from battles of Jutland and the court sat conjointly, it was also a criminal 
and Coronel and Falklands, abstraction being made court. The form and manner of waging battle in 
of the spirit of chiefs and crews. cases of treason were very elaborate, and attended 

In the matter of casualties, eleven of Frederick by imposing ceremonies. (A full account of these 
the Great’s battles showed an average of 14 per will he found in Blackstone’s Commmtaries, hook 
cent. In earlier battles, mostly of Eaud-to-liand iv.) In Mtchard 11. (I. iiL), in the quarrel he- 
eUaracter, casualties were apt to be very high, tween Norfolk and Bolinghroke, Shakesp^re has 
Until the Great War, their percentages seemed to preserved a perpetual record of this chivalrous 
ho decreasing. Napoleon’s battles showed great solemnity. 

variety in this connection, from 8 per cent, at In civil cases, the battle was waged by champions, 
Bautzen (1813) to 24 at Waterloo and 28 at the and not by the parties themselves ; hut in criminal 
Borodino. The Secession Warm America (1861-66) cases, the parties fonght in person, unless the 
showed high figures, while Sadowa and Gravelotte appellor were a woman, a priest, an infant, oi a 
showedonly 6and 9 lespectively. In the Great War ma.n of the age of sixty, or lame, or blind, all of 
battles were so like campaigns that comparative whom might refuse tne wager of battle, and 
figures are hardly possible. compel a trial by jury. Commoners could not 

In most of these battles the fighting lasted only challenge peers of tne realm to wage battle, on 
one day; the war in Manchniia (1904-6) showed account of their personal dignity, nor, hy special 
that future great battles were more likely to last a charter, could the citizens of London engage in 
week if, of two fairly equal enemies, one entrenched trial hy combat, fighting being considered foreign 
seriously. At Mukden, with over 400,000 on each to their education and employment. Whether by 
side, there was continuous fightb^ for fourteen champions or in person, the mode of proceeding 
days and nights, the Russians aufiSring a loss of was the some. Trie appellee, or defendant, as he 
1^,000, 40,000 prisoners, or nearly 30 per cent, might he called, threw do'wn his glove, and declared 

without prisoners ; hut the daily losses were only that he would prove his right, or defend himself 
about 2 per cent. Eighty per cent, were hurt by with his body. The appellor, or prosecutor, in 
machine-gun and rifle hre, 16 per cent, hy artillery, accepting the challenge, took up the glove, and 
6 per cent, hy cold steel, in modeiu battles, hut in replied that he was ready to make good his appeal, 
the Great War the artillery and the bayonet had body for body ; and thereupon the parties, hold- 
higher figures. In the Great War the duiation of ing each o’ther’s hands, joined issue before the 
battles took a leap upwards, so that some histoiians court in a very formal and solemn manner. The 
^fer to use the word campaigns. Thus the battle of combatants were obliged to swear that neither of 
Verdun, begun on 21st F^iuai-y 1916, only ended 6 them wonld resort to sorcery or witchcraft. The 
months later, inclading the French counter-attacks battle might last till the stars appeared in the 
at the end. In 1861 — the year that was to inaoOTrate evening, and the party who hy that time had 
a universal ^ace — Sir Edward Creasy published either killed or got the better of his opponent. 
The iDeczsive Battles of the Worldt a. title was considered the successful suitor of juatioe. Ib 

from which the emphatic ‘ The ’ might have well a charge of murder, if the accused was Blain, it 
been omitted. BKa list is as follows : Marathon was t^en as proof of his guilt, and his blood 
(490 B.C.), Syracuse (413 B.O.), A'hela (331 BO.), was attainted; if he was so far vanquished as 
Metaurus (207 B.o.), defeat of Varus (9 A.D.), not to he able or ■willing to fight any longer, he 
Ghfilons (461), Tours (732), Hastings ( 1066 j, Orleans was adjudged guilty, ana sen'tenced to he hanged 
(1429), defeat of Spanish Armada (1^8), Blenhmm immediatefy. 

(1704), Pultowa (1709), Saratoga (1777), Valmy So late as the year 1818, this harbarous _pro- 
(1792), and Waterloo (1816). Aotium (31 b.c.), cedure was solemnly decided by the Court of King’s 
^pauto (1671), and Trafalgar (1806) might fairly ' Bench 'bo he a valid and legal mode of trial, which 
hicluded in the list; to which should be the kbi g’n subjects were free to adopt. Of Course, 
added Sadowa (1866), Sedan (1870), and perhaps tbs principle was, that all laws, no matter how 
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nnsnitable to the times, could be enforced, unless 
expressly repealed by act of parliament. The case 
is that of Ashford v. Thornton, and is reported 
in the first volume of Bamwall and Alderson’s 
Reports, p. 406. As we have stated, the court 
decided in favour of the validity of the ordeal, 
one of the judges remarking that enough had not 
been stated to induce their lordsMps to refuse the 
battle, and another more plainly and unequivo- 
cally observed that the defendant was ‘ entitled to 
this his lawful mode of trial.'' But Lord Ellen- 
borough put the matter more clearly by stating 
that 'the general law of the land is in favour of 
the wager of battle, and it is our duty to pronounce 
the law as it is, and not as we may wish it to be ; 
whatever prejudices, therefore, may justly exist 
against this mode of trial, still, as it is the law of 
the land, the court must pronounce judgment for 
it. ’ In this case, the man at the bar was charg^ 
with murder; and he threw down the glove in 
token that he challenged his accuser. The latter 
individual, however, declined, under legal advice, 
to take up the glove, and so the charge was 
departed from. In consequence of this case, the 
Act 69 Geo. III. chap. 46 was passed, by which 
the ordeal was wholly abolished. 

In Scotland, the matter would have been differ- 
ently disposed of; for the judges there, following 
the doctrme of the Homan law, would have held 
the proceeding to have been in desuetude and obso- 
lete, and there the matter would have ended. 

Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, book xxviiL, 
very ingeniously and plausibly deduces the modem 
practice of duelling and the so-called laws of honour 
from the above form of judicial combat. See 
•OBSEAii ; and Geo. Neilson, Trial by Combat ( 1890). 

Battle-axe was a weapon much used by the 
•early northern nations, Celtic and Scandinavian, 
requiring great strength in its use. Some were 
held with one hand, some with two ; the former 
kind could be wielded equally by horse and foot, 
but the latter was for foot-soldiers only. The 
battle-axe hod a longer handle, and a broader, 
stronger, and sharper blade than the common axa 
During the middle ages, and somewhat earlier, it 
was much used in sorties, and to prevent the 
escalading of a besieged fortress. Thepofo-oxc 
•differed but little from the battle-axe. The 
bill and brown bill resembled a halbert, hav^ 
the cutting part hooked like a woodman’s hUl, 
with a spike projecting from the hack, and 
another from the head. Glaive, usually a sword, 
was sometimes applied to a , kind of pole-axe or 
bill used by the welsh. The francisca of the 
Franks was hailed as a missile. See Halbbbt, 
Lochabek Axe. 

Battle Cree^ a thriving city of Michigan, on 
the Kalamazoo Riv er, a nd at the junction of seveinl 
railways, 43 miles SW. of Lansing. It is the head- 

? [uarterB of the Seventh-Dny Adventists, and manu- 
actures machines and agricultural implements. 
Pop. (1930 ) 43,673. 

Battleford} a town of Saskatchewan Piovince, 
Canada, is situated at the junction of the Battle 
River with the Saskatchewan, and connected by 
bridge with North Battleford across the Saskatche- 
wan. 'The capital of the North-west Territories from 
1876 to 1883, ft lost importance and population when 
-the seat of government was transferred to Regina ; 
but it remains the prosperous centi'e of a fertile fann- 
ing district. Pop. 1000 ; North Battleford, 6000. 

Battlement ( Fr, Mtiment, ‘ building ’ ) , a 
noteb^ or indented parapet formed by a senes 
of rising parts called ciyos or merlons, separated 
embrasures or openings called crenelles, Battie- 
mente were intended to euable the soldier to 
.flhelteT himself behind the merlon, whilst he shot 
51 


through the embrasure. Originally military, they 
became freely used for architectural effect in other 
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Simple form of Battlement 

buildings. In churches, the battlements are fre- 
quently pierced with circles or trefoils. 

Battleship. See Navy. 

Battue (from Fr. hatlre, ‘to heat'), a word less 
used by real sportsmen than by writers on sport. 

The battue is a method of killing game on a ^eat 
scale, by oanaipg animals to be driven forward to 
a point where a nmuber of gnns are posted. The 
driving is effected by beating the boshes; hence 
the term battue. The word occurs in a letter of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis in 1804; bnt, according to 
Cobden, the battue was unknown in 1790i Certainly, 
as it is practised to-day, it is quite modem ; thoogh 
a plan of killing deer by driving them forward in 
her^ in an ever-narrowmg circle to a^ place w'here 
they are to be shot is an old usage in the High- 
iands, where it is called the tinehel (Gael timchudl^ 
‘circuit’). It is practised chiefly in extensive 
preserves of pheasants an d hares diinog the autumn 
PTid winter months. When the guns are stationed 
at safe distances from each other, and ready to 
commence work, the beaters begin theirs by driv- 
ing the game before them. Sometimes, however, 
pheasants will run a long way before taking to the 
wing, and to make them rise on approaching the 
gnns a low net is occasionally stretcliM across their 
path. It shonld he stated, however, that in the 
battue, hares, rabbits, &c. are shot as readily as 
pheasants ; and at length the ground is covered 
ivith slain, like a field of battle. Big bags date 
from I860, the first to startle the shooting world 
in this respect being the Maharaja Dbuleep Singh, 
thm of Elveden Hall, Suffolk. 

BattUSf according to legend the founder of the 
Greek colony of Gyrene in Libya (c. 630 B.C.), a 
native of Thera. 

Batu« a group of islands in the Netherlands 
Indies, off the W. coast of Snmatrsu 
Batum't or Batotjm', a town of Transcaucasia, 
on the eastern shore of the Black Sea, 201 miles W. 
of Tiflis, and 676 of Baku, by a railway completed 
in 1883, is capital of the Adshar autimomoim re- 
public in Georgia. Batum was fomided a* Petra 
bv one of Jostinian’s generals early in the Bth 
century A.D , and figures as Vati m the imddle 
ages. The Beilin Congress of 1878, m sanctioning 
ite cession by Turkey to Russia, stipulated that it 
should not be made into a naval station. None the 
less the Russians rendered it a second Sebastopol, 
and in 1886 withdrew its privileges as a 
In 1918 it was ceded to Turkey, occupied by Bntmn 
troops tiU 1920, and in 1921 ^ed to Geor^. 
under condition of autonomy. The 
of the beat on the east coast of the Black A 

pipe-line carries oil from Baku ; among other ^ 
is manganese ore. The place has been vastly 
improved since 1878. The marshy country around 
it has been drained. Pop. 67,000. 

Batata. See Ibn Batuta. 

Batyva, a somewhat general name for the 
pygmies the Congo basm, found in scattered 
groups surrounded by full -sized negroM. T bey ^e 
by hunting, and tr^e in game with the Bantu, 
Some have taken to agricultnre. 
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Sophia Generalis (published 1770), Ethica (1740), 
Jus Natures (1765). See Joh. Schmidt’s Zetbnits 
und BaiinigaHe7i {iloMe, 1874). 

Banmsarteii'Crnslns, Ludwig Ebiei^ch 
Otto, a German theologian, horn at Merseburg', 
1788. He studied theology at Leipzig, became m 
1810 university preacher there, and in 1817 Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Jena, where he died. May 
31, 1843. As a theologian, be showed a aemi- 
i-atioualistic tendency, from which, however, he 
was saved by a yet more powerful influence— a 
Hpiiitual affinity with Schleiermacher. His 1^ 
-wwk is in the region of the history of dogma. His 
chi^f works aro LcJiTlyuclh d&i* ChristlicKc^ Sitt&ti* 
Uftre ( 1827 ), Lehrbitch der ChrisUtcJien Dogmen^e- 
schichte (2 vols. 1831-32), Kompendium der ChnM- 
lichen Dogmengeschiclite (2 vols. 1^0-46), the 
last — completed from his notes hy Hase — perhaps 
his best book. 


Banr, Ferdina-nd Christian, was one of the 
most eminent and influential of modem German 
theologians. It has not unjustly been said of mm 
tUoiii ke waa for the criticism, of tlie New Testament 
what Wolf and Niebuhr were for classical htera- 
ture and hiatoiy. Baur was hom at Sdmuden, 
neax Stuttgart, on the 2lBt June 1792, became pro- 
feasor in the theological aeminaty at BlaiiMmen m 
1817, and was called to the university of Tilbingen 
as professor of Theology in 1826. In his work h®m 
he spent a most laborious life, being know m the 
founder of the ' Tubingen School;’ and at Tubingen 
lie died 2d December 1860. j j? ? 

His first publication, Syinbokk und MyVwlogie 
( 1S26 ), expounded the nature-religion of antu^ty ; 
but the main work of his life lay in the fields of 
church history, the hiatoiy of Christian do^a, ^cl 
biblical critimsm. Originally a d^iple of Schieier- 
luacher, he early attached, himself to the ^nooi oi 
Hegel, and the Hegelian conception of history ha 
in the main continued to hold from the tune he 
published his books on Manichjeism (1^1) and 
Gnostioism ( 1836 ) till the end of his life Ofmn^ 
gi'eater inmortance than these were hia elaborate 
works on The Christian Doctrine of the Atononent 
(1838) and Ae Trinity and Incamation (1843). 
The Handbook of the Eistoi'y of Christian Dogma 
was followed by three volumes of Lectures on the 
same subieot. His famous Contrast between Cathol^ 
asm and Protestantism ( 1836) was written m reply 
to the Symbolik of the CathoUc theologian, Mohler. 

Baur’s article on the ‘ Christ-party in Cc^- 
tUian Church,’ contributed to the TnHnper Zeit- 
sdinft for 1831, may be said to have fi^infficat^ 
that conception of tlie early Christian Church witn 
which Ids name is identified, and which in a long 
series of works he has compelled all aupaeq^uent 
AVi'iters on tliis period either to accept in whole 
oi in part, or explicitly to refute. The current 
view of the early chuicli was that in it peace, 
concord, and unity prevailed. But from a care- 
ful study of the New Testament and patnstio 
literature, Baur came to a different c^clumon. 
The most ancient Christianity, it seemed to h^, 
stood very near to Judaism, the Christiaruw of tne 
congfregation in Jerusalem and the apost^ thera 
Paid was the first to free the new faith from 
nan-owness, but the majority of the 
ians and the apostles were unable to adopt ^ui s 
wider view of the scope and miss ion ox bnris- 
tianity, and opposed it at times mth p^onate 
hostility. The Judaistic or Ebiomte pa^ lo^ _ 
inaintamed the supremacy m the church, toeix 
creed differing from Judaism maa^y m the 
that Jesus wm the M^iah, and it ^ 

long after Paul’s death, and 
Gnostic controversies about or 
the 2d century, that the contending parties were 


welded together into the Catholic Church, by help 
of the dogmatic system of the fourth gospel, and 
the episcopal constitution of the church. Thn 
various stages of the process of fusion are, in 
Baur’s beUm, marked by extant doenments, both 
amongst the books of the New Testament and in 
extra-canonical literature. Most of the New Testa- 
ment books Baur held to have been written in 
the 2d century. Of Paul’s epistles he accepted 
as genuine only those to the Bomans, CoiinthiauB' 
(1. and II. ), and Galatians ; and only these genuine 
epistles of Fanl, and the Apocalypse representing 
the opposite or Judaistic extreme, seemed to Banr 
to have been written before the year 70 A.D. The 
Acts of the Apostles minimised the hostilities that 
rent the early church, and the highest outcome of 
the conciliating tendency was the Gospel of J ohn, 
which was of course not by the apostle, hut by a 
writer of the 2d cantory. These views are devel- 
oped with vast learning, mgenuity, and brilliancy of 
criticism in Paul, the Apostle J esus Christ ( 2d ed. 
1867 ; Eng. trans. 1873-76) ; Critical InvesdaoHons 
on the Canonical Gospds; the Got^l of Mark ; and 
Christianity and the Christian Church of the frd 
Three Centuries (3d ed. 1863; Eng. trans. 1879k 
The later periods of chnxch history Baur treated 
in fonr separate works — on the church from the 4th 
to the end of the 6th century ; the chmch of the 
middle ages ; the church of modern tim^ ; and 
thechurS of the 19th centuiy. The m<Mt distm- 
goished of those who adopted Bauris view of the 
early church of the leaders of the Tuhmgen School 
were Zeller, Schwegler, Kbsthn, and Hil^muld, 
their principal organ being the TheolocpwhtJahr-- 
hudier ( published from 18^ to 1857). _ But Baur a 
apples were very numerous, and his mfluenre 
was marked on many who could not be Baad to 
belonc to the school. Many of the <»ntentjois 
of Baur and his earlier followers Imve been modi- 


fled by the later representatives of Bauxs view 
but of the school as a whole, it may ^ 
that its leaders were first to brmg 
on the doctrine, constitution and ? 

the early church the strict scientific meth^ 
adopted V dispaasiimate work^ m other depart- 
3 b of historical research. It should be W 
that Barn’s main position wm ^ 
anticipated by Sender, and also by the Enghah 
deists, Thomas Morgan and John Tolend. 

See K Maokaya TSbtngen School (1863), ZeUBria Vor- 
trSge und Abhandlungm (2d ed. 1875), and &shmdtand 
Hauaaleiter on Baur in the Hanck-Setzog Bealeneyklo- 
phdie 1 1896—1909), 

KfuitAln Louis Eugenb-MarIB, a French 

plSosop]^?Md theologian, bom at 

17 1796 A pupil of Cousin, be became m 1 81« 
nroSr of Phflosopby in the College of Stiaa- 

Cg H® ti«k orctex^ “ 

hSI^ed by charges of heterodoxy dmeovered m 
h^ritin^, ^dit one toe was even ausW^ 
from his sacred to^on for of 

J pS. 18th Ootota 1887. 


(I860). , . 

Kn-ntTPii (Wendish Budissin), an importot 
mSSacturing town in 

chief'^tow^ of ’an administra- 
tive district of the same name, whose population 

SudS some 60,000 f ohtof 
i old Slavic people of eastern Germany. iUe onier 
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bnilJiiigs are a former cathedral (14:07), and the 
caetle of Ortenbnrg, dating from 968, and a frequent 
residence of the kings of Bohemia. ^ The leading 
industries are manufactures of machinery, ■wa^ns 
and locomotives, ■woollens, metal goods, leather, 
and explosives. Pop. (1925 ) 40,448. Bautzen was 
first made a town under Otto I. It suffered gi eatly 
in the war with the Hussites, and still more during 
the Thirty Years’ War. Here Napoleon, after an 
obstinate resistance, won a barren "victory over 
Eussians and Prussians, May 20-21, 1813. 

Bauxites the principal ore of Aluminium (q.v.), 
is so named from Les Baux, near Arles, wheie it 
was first found. It is a hydrous oxide ( AI2O3 2H2O ) 
generally with oxide of iron, white, brown, or led, 
occuriing in earthy or concretionary masses in 
northern France, the United States, British Guiana, 
Ireland, and elsewheie. See Bricks. 

Baya'ria (Gei. Bayern), second in area and 
population of the states of the Geiman common- 
wealth, is divided into two unequal parts, the Pala- 
tinate ( Rheinpfalz) being aepaiated by Baden and 
Hesse from the lest of the state, wliich is suriounded 
by Prussia, Thunngia, Saxony, Bohemia, Upper 
Austria, Salzburg, Tirol, Voiurlberg, Wurttembeig, 
Baden, and Hesse. Bavaiia is divided into eiglit 
districts, as follows : 


Dlitricta. 

Area In sq.- 

fop In 1B2S 

Uplier Bavana 


1,084,768 

Lower Bavaiia 

4148 

706,709 

Palatinate 

2288 

031,755 

Upper Palatinate. 

8727 

020,202 

Upi>er Franconia 

2210 

757, .516 

HiJdIa Franconia 

2030 

008,886 

Lower Fraiicniiia 

82B2 

702,744 

Swabia aud Neuboig. . . . 

3804 

860,397 

Total 

29,408 

7,370,694 


This table includes under Upper Franconia the 
Coburg tenitory, and under Lower Franconia the 
Eonigsberg territory, of the free state of Coburg, 
which united with Bavaria in 1920. 160 sq. miles 

of the Palatinate (with 06,000 inhabitants) came 
under the Sa.ar basin ail ministration in 1919. 
Munich, the capital, has 681,000 inhabitants, Niirn- 
berg 392,000, Augsburg over 165,000. 

Bavaria 18 walled in on S. and NE. by mountains 
(Bavarian Alps, Bblimerwald, Ficht^wald, and 
Frankeuwald ), ranging from 3000 feet to close on 
10,000 feet in height. The Zngspitze of the Noiio 
Alps (9730 feet) is the highest peak in Grerraany. 
The interior is intersected in several directions by 
varioos less elevated ranges, alternating with ex- 
tensive plams and fertile valleys. One-tliird of the 
country is covered with foi ests, mostly pine and fir. 

The Rhine flows along the eastern boundary of 
the Palatinate. Tiie Danube enters Bavaiia proper 
at Uliu, and passes out at Possan into Austria. 
Including its windings, the length of the Danube in 
Bavaria is about 270 miles, which can be navigated 
throughout. Tlie north part of the state is in the 
basin of the Main. In the south are many beauti- 
ful lakes— Aramer See, Stamberger See, 'Walchen 
See, Tegeru See, Ghiem See, Kbmgs See, &c. The 
lakes aud rivers abound in fish The Ludwigs- 
Kanal unites the Main and Altmilhl, and through 
them the Rhine and Danube, and so the German 
-Ocean with the Black Sea. 

Climate, Soil, Products, <be . — The temperature of 
Bavaria varies considerably, but the climate may be 
described generally as mild and salubrious. The 
sou is very fertile, and the wealth of the country 
consists almost wholly of its agrionltnral produce. 
The chief crops are hay and other fodder, rye, oats, 
barley, wheat, and potatoes. The land is mostly 
cultivated by peasant proprietors. The plain south 
of Munich has been described os the granary of 
Germany, while the districts of Upper and Middle 
Franconia are styled the hop-garden of Bavarieu 


The vine is cultivated extensively in Rheinpfalz 
and Lower Franconia, and the wine is held in 
great esteem. The quantity annually pioduced 
in Bavaria is estimated at 16,0OO,U0O to 1 6,900,000 
gallons. Cattle-i earing foiius the exclusive occu- 
pation of the inhabitants on the slopes aud at the 
foot of the Alps. The forests of Bavaria annually 
furnish largs quantities of timbei. The chief 
minerals are salt, coal, and iion, which is worked 
almost eveiy wheie throughout the tenitory. 

Manufactures, dsc. — The manufacture of beer is 
carried to gieat perfection in Bavana, aud to^ an 
extent unparalleled in Euiope. Neaily two-thirds 
of the revenue of the state used to be derived fioni 
this source alone, which belongs now 'to the central 
government. Other industries are concentrated 
at Nurnberg, Augsburg, and the Palatinate towns, 
the chief manufactuies being coame linens and 
woollens, silk, ribbons, china and glass, shoes, 
gloves, iron goods, fiieamis, toys, paper, articles 
of straw and ivood, nails, needles, jewellery, chemi- 
cals, beetroot, sugar, and tobacco. The mathe- 
matical, optical, and musical instruments of Munich 
are held in liigli repute. The position of Bavaria 
gives it a laige transit- trade. 

Pojmlation.—Th& population of Bavaria has in- 
creased more slowly than that of other Geiman 
states, thanks largely to an old law that no 
mairiage should take place without the sanction 
of the public authorities, the guardians of the poor 
requiring 'to he satisfied that the conti acting par- 
ties possessed sufficient means to support a family. 
This law restricted marriage, and also caused an 
abnormally high illegitimate birth-rate. In 1856 
the population was 4,541,656, au inciease of 1,000,000 
in foidiy yeara By 1890 it w’as 5,594,982 ; by 1900, 
6,176,067. In the 20th century the late of increase 
has risen substantially, being 1‘12 per annum as 
against ‘61 in 1886. The illegitimate oirth -rate lias 
coiTespondingly decreased. In 1859 such births 
weie 23*6 pei cent, of the whole ; in 1912 they were 
12*6. Infantile mortality in Bavaj-ia, alUiough 
greatly reduced in recent years, is still 'tlie highest 
in Germany. The Bavaiians, notwithstanding their 
beer-bibbing propensity, are essentially a sober and 
industrious people. In Franconia the people are 
mainly descended from the Fiankish stock, in 
Swabia from the Allemannian ; while^ the old 
Bavarian stock is lepresented in the districts of 
Upper and Lower Bavai"ia and in the Upper Pala- 
tinate. Nearly 2 per cent, of the populatiou are 
not of German birth. Agriculture accounts for 
tivo-fifths of the pophlation, indiisti-y one-tlifrd, 
and tiade one-ninth. Every year 600,000 foreign 
labourei's Lave to be imported for the fields, roads, 
and 1 ail ways. 

Religion . — In 1925 the Roman Catholics num- 
bered ' 6.163,117 ; Protestants, 2,111,993; Jews, 
49,145; besides a few Old Catholics. Protestants 
dnmiuate in the Rhenish Palatinate, Middle and 
Upper Franconia. The state allows perfect 
fi-eedom, gnaianteeing the same rights to all 
religions. Chuicli and state are separated. There 
are 2 il^inan Catholic arclibishoprioB (Munich and 
Bamberg) and 6 bishoprics, 

Bavana has a good system of education, under 
the supreme direction of a minister of public in- 
stmction. The universities of Munich and Wurz- 
burg are Roman Catholic, of Erlangen Protestant. 
There are several extensive libraries, that of 
Munich being one of the largest in Germany. Art 
has been zealously cnl-tivat^, and since the days 
of King Ludwig I. has been peculiarly fostered by 
the state. There are numerous institutions for the 
furtherance of printing, soulpture, and musio. In 
particular, Mnnioh picture and sculpture galleries, 
Bayreuth, and the Oberaminergau Pasaion-play, 
bear witness to Bavaria's love of art. 
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Govemmsnt . — Bavaria till 1918 was a constitu- 
tional kingdom, the throne hei editary in the male 
line. Its constitution dated from 1818, when it 
tvas declared a part of confederated Germany. The 
revolution of ^November 1918 set up a republic of 
Bavaria, a federal state of the Geiman republic. 
After the murder of the leading revolutionary, Kurt 
Eisner, and an experiment in Coiiiniunism, over- 
thrown by military pressure fioni Pj-usaia and 
Wiirttemlterg, Bavaria adopted a constitution in 
1919. The ‘ Freistaat Bayern ’ has a single-chamber 
diet, elected for four years by all Bavarian citizens 
(male and female) of twenty-three years. The 
suft'rage is equal, direct, and secret. Proportional 
repiesentabion is in use. There is one memlier for 
every 40,000 inhabitants. The ministry as a whole 
exercises siipieme executive powei, and is set up by 
and responsible to the diet. When Bavaria in 1870 
became one of the states of the German empire, 
she still retained certain independent privileges, 
including control of the army in time of peace, 
and of posts and telegraphs. These with the state 
railways have been handed over to the central 
government ( 1919-20). 

History . — The Boii, a race of Celtic origin, appear 
to have conquered the country about 600 B C., tmd 
they retained it nntil shortly before the Christian 
era, when tliey were subjugated by the Romans. 
After the decay of the Roman power the Ostrogoths 
and Franks successively held possession of it, and 
it was a part of Charlemagne’s empiie. In 1180 it 
was transferred by imperial gi'ant to Otho, Count 
of Wittelsbach. The Rhenish Palatinate wm con- 
ferred on this family by tlie Emperor Frederick III. 
in 1216. Now followed quanels between relatives, 
and divisions of territory, nntil the dnkedom of 
Bavaria was severed from the Rhenish and Upper 
Palatinate (see Palatinate) ; of the latter, how- 
ever, it repossessed itself in 1621 — the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, confirming the title of its 
princes to that possession, as well as its right to 
the electoral dignity 
in 162^ In the 


, to which it had been raised 
lu ./ar of the Spanish Succe^ion 

Bavaria supported France, and suffered consider- 
ably in consequence ; but in 1777, on the extinc^ 
tion of the younger Wittelsbach line, it received 
the accession of tlie Rhenish Palatinate. In 18(^ 
Bavaria was erected into a kingdom by Napoleon L 
The king assisted Napoleon in his wars, and m 
consideration of his aid received large additions 
of tenibory- In 1813, however, the Bavanan kmg 
contrived to change sides opportunely, and thus 
managed to have confirmed to him, by the treatiM 
of 1814-15, an extent of territory nearly as valuable 
as the possessions which the treaties of PrMbnrg 
and Vienna had given him, and which he h^ now 
to restore to Austria, In 1818 a new constitution 

was granted. _ 

In 1826 Ludwig I. ascended the throne. He wm 
a well-meaning, liberal, and intellectual monarch ; 
but he lavislietl the wealth of the kingdom ^ 
extravagant degiee on the embellishment of the 
capital, and on works of art, Avhile neglecting works 
of practical value. The restriction of the freedom of , 
the press, following the French revolution of 18^, 
excited so much opposition that it was soon 
rescinded : but fieah dissatisfaction was created 
by the imposition of new taxes. The Jrauita now 
obtained an immense influence with the kuig, 
which they used to the detriment of popular rights. 
The wrath of the people _ was further aroused 
against their monarch by his connection with the 
notorious' Lola Montez (q.v.), who for a time 
wielded great influence in the state. In M^oh 1848, 
following the example set by the French revolu- 
tionists, .the people of Munich seized the araenal, 
and demanded reforms and the expulsion of Lola 
Montez. The king had to consent ; but m the 


same month he abdicated. His son, Maximilian 
II., ascended the throna He died in 1864, and 
was succeeded by his son, Ludwig II. In the war 
between Austria and Prussia in 1866 Bavaria took 
the Ausbiiaii side, and after tlie short stmggle 
had to pay Prussia 30 million florins (£3,000,(^), 
and to cede some small strips of territoiy. It 
also made a defensive and offensive alliance 
with Prussia; and in the sti-nggle winch follow^ 
between the party which aimed at britiging Bavaria 
into closer and fnendlier relations with Pmssia and 
the Ultramontane oi ‘ Patriotic ’ partj', the former 
had on the whole the best of it. Municli wa.s the 
main centre of the Old Catholic (q.v.) movement. 

On the outbreak of the Franco-German war in 
1870, Bavaria put its army under the command 
of tlie Prussian Crown Prince; and tlie Bavarian 
troops took a distiiignislied part in the battles of 
"Weissenburg, Worth, Sedan, before Paris, and on 
the Loire. In November 1870 the government 
agreed, on the granting of certain concessions, to 
become part of the German enipiie; and a month 
later it was the king of Bavaria who, at Versailles, 
pioposed that tlie inipenal crown should be con- 
ferred on the Prussian king. Thenceforward the 
struggle between liberals and Ultraniontanes pro- 
ceeded with varying success. King Lndwig carried 
hia grandfather’s love of art and music to_ excess ; 
he finally went mad, and committed suicide by 
drowning, fl^uue IS, 1886. He should be reniem- 
hered less for his artistic extravagances than for bis 
[enerous patronage of tlie great composer W agner. 

_Ie was succeeded by his brother, Otho ( also insane), 
under the regency of his uncle. Prince Liiitpold 
(1821-1912), and of his cousin. Prince Ludwig 
(bom 1845), who, empowered to terminate the 
regency, became king in 1913, reigned till the 
revolution of 1918 (see above), and died in 1921. 

See Germany. 

Bax, Arnold Edward Trevor, composer, 
was born at London in 1883, and was a brilbanfc 
student at the Royal Academy of Music, under 
Corcler for composition and Mattbay fm piMO. 

His compositions include several symphonies; 
Garden of Fand (1912), November Woods (1917), 
Tintagd (1917), and otlier orchestral symphonic 
poems; St Patricks Breastplate (1923), and other 
choral works ; viola concerto ( 1920) ; piano quintet 
(1915), string quartets, various sonatas, and other 
chamber music. His music, markedly lyrical, is 
I of a rich texture, and, at times, stiongly under 
Celtic influeuces. 

I Bax, Ernest Belfort (1854r-1926), born at 
Leamington, became a bamstei and one of the 
fonndera of Englisli Socialism, at first with Wuli^ 
Morris in the Socialist League, afterwards in the 
Social Demociatic Federation. He wrote much on 
Socialism, on Marat and the French Eevolubon, 
on the German Peasants' War and the Anabaptists, 
on Kant, and on the history of philosophy. 

Baxter, John (1781-1858), bookMller and 
prSter at Lewes, was th« Airt to nse the 
loller, and produced the illustratetl 
i ‘Set’s B^’-His son, George (1804-67)^85 
the inventor of oil-colour printing, and produced a 
set of famous prints. 

Baxter, Richard, was bom 12th Nov^h^ 
leS, at Row ton in Shropshire, and M his fa^er 
had squandered his pxopOTty m ganibhng, hm iju- 
cation was irregular. After a brief of a 

court life, deepening religious inipiessions led to 
his entering the ministry, though m very dehoato 
health, when he was about twenty-three yearn 
age. He was ordained deacon ^ 


fl.ffft llB was uruaiuavi - — ~ ti t' 

mrcester, and had entered on the 
Dudley grammar-school, preaching 
After a year ho went ns assistant to a clergyman, in 
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Bridgnorth, where he laboured for nearly two yeais. 
Oripiially, like his family and friends, an unhesi- 
tatiiigconfovniist, lie about tliis time found himeelf 
led hy study of tbe controversial points to adopt 
florae of the nonconformist views. In 1640 lie 
was invited to officiate for the vicar of Kidder- 
minster, where he remained for other two years. 
When the civil war broke out in 1642, he_ found 
his political views at variance with the public feel- 
ing of Worcestershire, and, some disorder arising, 
he retired to Coventry, where he ministered for 
two years to the ganison and inhabitants. His 
sympathies were almost wholly with the Puritans, 
and after the victory of Nasehy be acted as chaplain 
to one of the regiments, ana was present at the 
sieges of Bridgewater, Bristol, Exeter, and Worces- 
ter. Whilst with the army, he employed all his 
eloquence to moderate the extreme views, political 
ana religions, of the soldiers, and ivitb considemble 
success. His health continuing very uncertain, ha 
retired from the army to the house of his friend. 
Sir Thomas Rouse, of Rouse-Lench, Worcester- 
shire ; and here, ‘ in continual expectation of death, 
with one foot in the grave,’ he wrote the first part 
of the beat of all his works, Tke Saints' Everlasting 
Best, published in 1050. On the invitation of his 
fortner parishionei's (1647), he retained to Kiddei- 
minstei, and, in spite of continued bad health, 
laboured tliere for fourteen yeai-s with eminent suc- 
cess. ‘ When I came,’ lie says, ‘ there was about one 
family in a street that woifllupped God, and when 
I came away there were some streets where there 
was not one poor family that did not do so.’ At 
the Restoration, Ba^xter was appointed one of the 
king’s chaplains, and took a leading part in the 
Savoy Conference. Presbyterian though he was, 
he did not object to a modified form of Episco- 
rnusy; yet he declined the proffered bishopric of 
Hereford. Shortly afterwaj^, in 1682, the Act 
of Uniformity having driven him out of the English 
church, he was compelled to leave Kiddenuinstei, 
and was subjected to much hardship and peinecu- 
tion. Retinug to Acton, in Middlesex, in 1663, 
he spent the greater part of nine yeora chiefly 
in the composition of some of the most important 
of Ms works. The Act of Indulgence in 1672 per- 
ndtted him to return to London, where he divided 
his time between preaching and writing. But 
in 1685, after the accession of James II., he was 
brought, for alleged sedition in his Paraphrase of 
the New Tratament, before Judge Jefixeys, who 
treated him in the most brutal manner, ralnTi g him | 
a dog, and swearing it would be no more than 
justice to whip such a villaiu through the city. 
Condemned to pay 600 marks, and to he imprisoned 
till the fine was paid, he lay in King’s Bench 
Prison for nearly eight^n montha and was released 
only on the mediation of Lord Po'wia. The later 

J ears of his life were spent in tranquillity. He 
ied on the 8th December 1691. 

Baxter was a_ large-heartM man, and though a 
keen controversialist, had greater tolerance for the 
persons of those who were ^posed to him than was 
common in those days. He was one of the ablest 
and most eloquent preachers of his time, and a 
most volnminous writer. His style is direct and 
manly ; ‘ there is a vigorous pulse in his writings 
,t^t keeps the reader awake and attentive,’ and m 
his practical works he is intensely in eam^t. Of 
these, The Saints' Everlasting Best ( 1650 ), Now or 
Never (1663), Call to the Unconverted {im), and 
^ B^formed Pastor ( 1656 ) are the b^t known. 
HisthMlorical works, such as Methodus Theologiae, 
Gatholie Theology, and controversial works, are 
"l ey ned and profound, but are for the learned only. 

■ Hm theological catholioity and tolerance led some 
'W regard him as an Aiiiiinian, wiiile by others he 
'w^held to he a Calvinist It was said by Dr Isaac 


Banow, ivith pardonable exaggeration, that *his 
practical -writings were never mended, and hia con-' 
troveisial seldom confuted.’ The few poems he has 
left are of conaideralile merit. The chief authority 
for his life is the remarkable and interesting auto- 
biography, Beltmiia Baxterianoi (1696; abridged 
19M by J. M. Lloyd Thomas). 

An edition of hiapraotioal -works in 23 vols., witli a Life 
by Orme, was published in 1830 : selections In 1830 and 
1840. The standard Life is by Dr r. J. Fowioke (1924-27) ; 
shorter lives are by ^yle ( 1883 ) and Davies (1^6 ) . See 
also A E. Ladell’s study ( 1926 ) and Baxter’s Life of his 
wife, Margaret Charlton (1681, ed. Wilkinson, 1928). 

Bay is properly applied to an indentation of 
the sea into the land, with on opening wider than 
the depth. Agnlf is understood to penetrate deeper 
than a bay, and has often a naiiow opening. These 
terms are often loosely applied ; the Bay of Fuudy, 
e.g.,ia really a gulf. When the body of water is 
large, and the entrance nai-row, it becomes a shut 
sea, as the Baltic, tlie Red Sea, &c. Hudson Bay, 
the Pei-sian Gulf, and the Gulf of Mexico, might 
-with propriety be tenned seas. 

, Bay, a name given to a number of trees and 
shrubs more or less resembling the Laurel or Vic- 
tor’s Laurel (Laurus nohdis), wliicli is also called 
Sweet Bay (see Laurel); the name Bay (Fr. 
bale, from Lat. haccoi, ‘ benies ’ ), -wMch ivas once 
exclusively applied to the fnnt, ha-ving been ex- 
tended to the whole plant. The larger-leaved hardy 
evergreen common in shrubberies, the CoUimon 
Lamel or Cherry Laurel (Pnimts Laurocet'osus), is 
sometimes called Bay Lauiel. The true bay- 
leav’es aie frequently used for flavouring puddiugs. 



Sweet Bay [Laurus nohdis). 


&c.; but those of the laurel ai'e sometimeB sub- 
stituted. The fumes of piussic acid given off 
by the latter when bruised are used by entomolo- 
giste in killing hutteiffiies and moths. Bay-rum, 
used by perfumers, is an ai'omatic liquid obtaiued 
by distilJiDg mm in wMch bay-leaves have been 
steeped. — Tme Red Bay of the Southern States 
of Araerioa is Persea caroliniensis (Lauraceae). — 
The White Bat of America is Magnolia glauca 
(see Mahnolia), and the Loblolly Bay of the 
same coun-tiy is Gorjdonia Lasianthvs. See GoR- 
DONIA- 

Bay-leaves with other evMgreens decked houses 
at Coiistmas, were used at weddii^, and ivere 
worn against thunder. The "witheii^ of hay -trees 
was reckoned a prognostic of evU. ^Hiis is awlnded 
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to, in Shakespeare’s Eichaardll. (II. iv.), who is here 
quoting from Holinshed, The following passage 
occurs in Parldnson’s Go/rdm of Floivers ( 1629 ) ; 

‘ The,bay>leaves are of as necessary use as any other 
in the garden or orchard, for they serve both for 

K ’ ■ inre and profit, hotb for ornament and for use, 
for honest ci-^ uses and for physic, yea, both 
for the sick and for the sound, both for the living 
and the de^ ; so that from the cra^e to the 
grave we have still use of it, we have still need of 

Baya* See Wbavbe-bied. 

Bayaderes. See Dancing ; Nautoh GiRLa 
Bayam'o, or San Salyabob, an inland town 
in the east of Cnba, in a feitlle and healthy district 
on the north slope cd the Sierra Maestra ; pop. 7400. 

BayanOif or Biana, a town of the Rajput state 
of Bhamtpur, 60 miles SW. of Agra, was one of 
the most famous forts in India. There are many 
temples, and the whole ridge of the hill is covered 
with remains of large buil&iga. Pop. 5000. 

Baya!rd, James Asheton (1767-1816), bom in 
Philadelphia and bred at Princeton, became a 
laAvyer, and, elected to the House of Representa- 
tive, was a leader of the Federalists. From 1806 
to 1813 lie was a senator, and was one of the com- 
missioners to negotiate the peace 'with Britain in 
1814. — His son, of the same name (1799-1880), was 
an eminent barrister, and in the United States 
-senate was a conspicuous democrat, and chairman 
of the jn^ciary commission. 

' Bayard» Piekbe du Tereail, Chevaliee be, 

‘ the knight without fear and without reproach,’ was 
bom in 1476, at the Chateau Bayard, near G^- 
oble, He was perhaps the ooly hero of the mddle 
ag9S who deserved the unmingled praise and admira* 
■tmn bestowed xmon Jum — simple, modest, a sterling 
drisnd and tender lover, pious, humane, and mog- 
■nanimous. Aftei- acting as page to the Duke of 
Savoy, he entered the service of Chailea vIIL, 
-Whom he accompanied to I'taJy in 1496. He won 
his spui-s at the battle of Fomovo, where he cap- 
-tnred a standard from the enemy. Early in the 
roign of Ijonis XII. , in a battl© noar Milan, Bayard 
followed the defeated and retreating forces -with 
^ch impetuosity iJiat he entered the city 'with 
them, and was made a prisoner, hut the Duke 
Ludovico Sforza released him without ransom. At 
Barletta, in 1602, Bayard and ten other Frendi 
knights fought a tournament with on equal num^r 
■of Sponianm, in order to decide their re^ectiye 
•claims to superiority ; and although seven French- 
men were overthro-wn in the first charge, the resnlt, , 
chiefly through Bayard’s braveiy, after a sis 1 

combat, was declared equaL Next we find him 
fighting bravely in Spain, and ago^t tbe Genoese 
and Venetians. When Pope Jnlins IL declared 
war with France, Bayard hastened to support the 
Duke of Ferrara; but failed in his scheme for 
making the pope a prisoner. Subsequent^, he 
won fresh laurels in Spain. In the war 'with Hemy 
VIIL of England— who with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian hod threatened Picardy, and besieged 
Therouenne, in 1613— when the French, on oim occa- 
sion, were about to lay down their aiiM, Bayard 
made a sudden attack on an Engbsh ofiiMr, and, 
pointing his sword at his broMt, said : 
die.’ The Englishman gave his sword to Bayard, 
who in exchange gave his own, saying: ™ 

Bayard, your prisoner; and you are mine, ine 
emperor and the king of England exchanged th^ 
prisoners without any demand of ransoin for 
foard. In 1616, when Francis I. Moended l^e 
thf^e, Bayard was sent into Daup^6 to make 
i way for the army over the Alps and throng Pied- 
mont. In this expedition he made Proqier Colo^ 
'prisoner. Next,, at Marignano, he gained a. 


vi^rv for the king, who, in consequence, sub- 
mitted to receive the honour of biightbood 
from Bayard. When Charles V. broke intojCham- 
le, at tbe head of 


... ... a large army, Bayard 

.ietended M^bres against aU assaults, and on his 
entry into Paris he was haUed as the saviour of his 
country, was made knight of the order of St 
Michael, and appointed commander in his own 
name of 100 men-at-arms, an honour till then con- 
fined to princes of the blood-royal He was mor- 
tally wounded by a shot from an arquebus, while 
defending the parage of the Sesia, April 30, 1534. 

He died with his face to the foe, reciting the 
Miserere ; and to Bourbon, who come up and ex- 
pressed 1^ pity — ‘ My lord,’ he said, ‘ I thank you, 
but pity is not for me, who die a 'tme man, serving 
my fang ; pity is for you, who hear arms against 
your pnnee, your countiy, and your oath." So 
mghly was he esteemed for all noble qualities, 
that his death was lamented not only by the French 
Irin g and nation, but also by his enemies. His 
body, taken by the enemy, was restored to France, 
and interred in the choren of the Minorites^ monas- 
tery, near Grenoble. 

See the lives by Shellabarger (1929), Hare (1911), 
YiHe (1901), Terrebaase (1871), Poirier (1889). Ohampier 
(1525), and ‘Le Loyal Servitenr’ (perhaps his secretary, 
Jaoqnes JofiFrey, 1527 ; ed. O. H. Prior, 1927, tranaL 
Sara Coleridge, 18S5, Kindersley, 1848, Laiohey, 1883). 

Bayard, Thomas Fbancis (l8ffi-98), bom at 
Wilmington, Del., became a barrister, and, like 
his father and grandfather (see Bay abb, Jam^ 
Asheton) and other members of his family, sat in 
the United States senate. He was secretary of 
state under Cleveland, and in 1893-97 was ambas- 
sador to Britain. 

Bayard, the horse of the four sons of Aymon 

^'^Byiyagid' a town of Tarkiah Armenia, beauti- 
fully situated on one of tbe spurs of Ala Dagb, 
about 16 miles to the SW. of the foot of Mount 
Ararat. Prior to 1829 its popolation was upwards 
of 15,000, and it had a brisk trade ; hut afterwards 
the dread of Russian encroachments drove away 
most of its Armenian inhabitants, and it has now 
but 4000, mostly Kurds. At Bayazid the Russians 
defeated a Turkish army in 1854. In 1877 it was 
seized by the Russians, but was restored to Turkey 
by the Berlin Congress of 1878. It was a^ain 
occupied by the Russians in November 1914. There 
was a Kuidish rising in 1930. 

Bayazid' I. See Bajazet. . r i a 

Bayiiay, a town on the west coast of the island 
of Leyte, in the Philippine Islands, at the niouth of 
the Paiubanganan River, 45 miles SSW. of Taclo- 
ban; pop. 37,000. 

Bayberry* See Canblebebey. ^ 

Bay City, a city of Michigan, on the Sag^w 
River, which is here spannM by three bridges, 

4 miles from Saginaw Bay. It is an important 
i-ailway centre with a large trade m timber, 
factuies of machinery, and some sMpbmldmg. 
Pop 47 000. On the left bank of the nver are the 
consolidated villogM of Sal^urg, Wenona, and 
Banks, known as W est Bay &ty ; and the 
of Essex is at the north end of the city. These 
were consolidated with Bay City in 1891. 

eontrihutionB to astronomy are contain^ in bM 
rrmnornctna ( 1608 ), in which he gave 61 znips ^ 
the heavens, constructed from the obs^ations of 

his E^lvxiMo (1664). 
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Bayern* See Bavajua. 

BayenXf an ancient city of Normandy, in the 
French department Calvados, on the Aure, 17 miles 
NW. of C^n. Many of the houses are bnUt of 
wood, and the streets have a forlorn and decayed 
appearance. The Gothic cathedral — ^the oldest, it 
is said, in Normandy — ^was rehnilt after a fire 
by William the Conqueror in 1077 ; but the present 
edifice dates mainly from 1106 to the 13th century. 
The west front has two 12th-century steeples, and 
three sculptured porches. Porcelain and lace are 
manufactured. Fop. 8000. See R. S. Mylne, 
Bayeux, its Cathedral and Churches { 1904). 

Baycnx Tapestry^ the name given to a pano- 
rama of sewed work, r^resenting the invasion and 
conquest of England by William the Conqueror, 
prfflerved in the public library of Bayeus, This 
13 not a Tapestry (q.v ) in the usual sense of the 
word, but closely resembles sampler work. It is 
sewed on a band of linen about 230 feet long by 
20 inches wide, and is divided into 72 scenes, 
■which are mneraUy separated from each other by a 
tree or other object. Most of the scenes are d& 
scribed by Latin inscriptions sewed along the uppei 
margin of the tapestry. The work contains figures 
of 623 persons, 762 horses, do^, and other animals, 
37 builainga, and 41 ships or boain. The figures are 
worked in -worsteds of eight different colours, dark 
and light blue, red, yellow, dark and light green, 
black, and buff. The drawing is rude, hut vigorous 
and spirited, and no attempt is made to show local 
colour; horses, dogs, &c. are blue, green, red, or 
yellow, as may have suited the convenience of the 
design. T o distinguish obj ects at different distances 
from the spectator, different coloured worsteds are 
employed, ■with sometimes cunons effect : thus, a 
blue horse may have its off legs red, or a yellow 
one green, and so on. The method of sewing has 
been to cover the object with threads laid side by 
side, and to cross-stitch it at mtervaJa : the faces, 
hands, and, where hare, the legs are simply out- 
lined in coloured worsted. The persons mentioned 


by name in the inscriptions are : King Edward 
the Confessor, Harold, Guy of Pontliieu, Duke- 
William, Conan, Archbishop Stigand, Bishop Odo, 
Eustace of Boulogne, Robert of Morbain, Leofwine, 
Gyrtb, Turold, Wadard, Vital, and jElfgyva. 

As an example of tbe Latin inscriptions describ- 
ing the pictures, we reproduce one of tlie longest 
of them in reduced fac-simile : 

HIC W11ELM:DWX ALLOQVITVR: 
SV15:MILmBVS:WPR€PARARHir 
SE:-VIR1 LITER ETSflPIENTER:AD 
PRelJVH:OOiSrRA:iWGLOR'VM 
B>CERCnv; 

It may be ti anslated : ‘ Here Duke William ex- 
hoita his soldiers to prepaie themselves manfully 
and discreetly for battle against the army of the 
English.’ Our illustration gives the concluding 
portion of this scene, and represents the onslaught 
of tbe Norman knights on the English at the battle 
of Hastings. 

This pictorial history — ^for so it may he called, and 
indeed, in several particulars, it is more minute than 
any written history we have — opens with Harold, 
prior to his departure for Normandy, taking leave 
of Edward the Confessor. Harold is next observed, 
accompanied by his attendan'ts, riding to Bosham 
with his hawk and hounds ; and he is aiterwards 
seen, successively, embarking from the Sussex coast ; 
anchoring in firmce and being made prisoner by 
Guy, Earl of Ponthieu; redeems by William, Duke 
of Normandy, and meeting with him at his conrt ; 
assistmg him against Conan, Earl of Bretagne; 
Bwea^g on the s^red relics never -to interfere ■with 
Willianrs succession to the English throne, &c. ; 
and finally re-embarking for England. The tapee^ 



Part of Bsyenx Tapestry — ^Battle of Eastings. 


■^en represents Harold narrating the events of his 
journey to Edward the Confessor, whose death and 
inneTal obsequies we next see. Harold then receives 
the crown from tbe English people, and ascends the 
^mne; and next we have the news brought to 
William, who -takes counsel with his half-brother, 
Odo,Bishop of Bayenx,as to the invasion of England. 
Then follow representations of the active war- 
preparations of the Normans ; their embarkation ; 


disembarkation ; march to Hastings, and foimation 
of a camp there ; the battle, the death of Harold, 
and the flight of tlie English, with which the 
tapestry finishes. 

^'ich laborious argument has been expended on 
the origin of the tapesti^. Montfaucon and Ida 
18bh- century contemporiea assumed w.tiH argned 
(for the tradition is quite modern ) that it mosli 
have been the work of William’s queen, Matilda,, 
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and her women ; others have assigned it to the 
Empress Matilda. A third party, with perliapa 
Still stronger reasons, considei it to have been exe- 
cuted as a decoration for the cathedi-al of Bayeux 
under the oiders of Odo, William’s half- hroiher,’ 
who was, in 1048, appointed Bishop of Bayeux, 
a see which he held for fifty yeai-s. He took an 
active pai t in the invasion of England, appeal's 
as a prominent figure in the tapestry, and was 
lewardeil by William with the earldom of Kent. 
He lavished much of his wealth on Bayeux, and 
rebuilt the cathedml in 1077. The fact that the 
tapesti-y exactly fitted round the nave of the 
ea^edial, and that, with the exception of a 
brief visit to Paris in 180S-4, for the inspection of 
Napoleon I., it has never been out of Bayeux, 
seems to give strong probability to the Bishop Odo 
theory. 

Whoever may have been the author of it, there is 
no doubt tlrat strong evidence exists in the tapestry 
itself of its having been designed at a date, if not 
exactly conternporary -with the events depicted, at 
anyrate immediately afterwards. 

The earliest e xi s ting mention of it is made in an 
inventory of the ornaments of the cathedral in 1476, 
where it seems to have been need at certain seasoirs 
to decorate the nave. There it remained unknown, 
except to the people of Bayeux, until 1724, when a 
dravdng of a portron of it, wMch came into the pos- 
session of M. Lancelot, a member of the Acad^mie 
dea Inscriptions, finally led to its discovery a few 
years later. Although it has encounterea many 
dangers^ from fire, revolution, invasion, and other 
causes, it has passed unscathed through them all ; 
and it exists now as complete, and wi^ its coloui's 
as fresh, as when executed. 

It pa^ed out of the keeping of the cathedral 
authoriti^ towards the end or the 18th century, and 
was for many yeai-s in the hotel de ville. Here 
it was barbarously used, being kept on a couple 
of rollers and exhibited to the cunous by winding 
from the one to the other. A knowledge of its vast 
value, however, gradually daivued on its custodiers; 
and in 1842 it was deposited in an apartment built 
for the purpose, and placed under the care of the 
public librarian. This gentleman, M, Lambert, 
not only superintended the relining of the tapestry, 
hut ^ carefully and succfflafully restored certain 
l^ortions wMch had suffered from age and the 
rollers. In 1871, during the Franco-Prussian war, 
the Prussians were so near the town that the 
tapratry was taken from the glass case in which 
it is displayed, and hidden tUl all danger was 
past. 

The great importance of tne tapestry as a con- 
temporary record of the costumes and manners 
and customs of a period of such consequence in 
the history of England w'as at once recognised on 
its discovery, and at various times careful drawings 
liave been made of the complete work, and about 
fifty works and treatises have been published con- 
cerning it. The best of these drawings was un- | 
doubtedly that made by Mr G. Stothard for the I 
Society of Antiquaries or London. Commenced in 
1816, it occupied two years’ laboui', and was pub- 
lished as vol. vL of the Vetusta Monummta by the 
Society in 1819. In 1872 the English Committee 
of Council on Education, having obtained the 
permission of the authorities at Bayeux, commis- 
sioned Mr Dossetter to prepai’e a fml-siz^ photo- 
graph of the whole tapestry. 

A reduotiou of this photograph was edited and de- 
Boribed by M. F. B. Fowke, and published by the 
Arundel Society in 1876 (new ed. 1898). See the 
bibliography in Fowke; the article Embboiuebt for 
the history of piotoriid sewed work: Collingwood 
Brace’s Bayeux Tape^y Elucidated (1886) ; Nattce 
Hvtoriqae et Descriptive sur la Tapisserie de la Seine 


IS™ ^ Tapisurie de Bayeux, by 

19of published in London in 

^ of Bayeux in 1909; and 

(1914). * ^ ^ -Bayetf* Tapestry, by Hilaire BeUon 


Islands (Span, x^as de la Sakia), a small 
group in the Bay or Honduras. The cluster was 
pioclaimed a British colony in 1852, Imt in 1859 
they were ceded to the repubUc of Honduras. The 
six islands are Roatdu (30 liy 9 miles ; 900 feet high), 
with the like-named capital (pop. 3000), Bonacca or 
Gnanaja, Utila, Barbareta, Elena, Morat. Pop. 
5600. ^ 


BnylCj Pierre, one of the most independent 
thinkers of the 17th century, was bom in 1647 at 
Carlat, near Foix, in Languedoc. 'The son of a. 
Calvinist^ pastor, he yet studied philosophy under 
the Jesuits a.t Toulouse. The arguments of bia 
tutors, stiff more his friendly mtercourse atiH 
quiet disputation with a Catholic clergyman who- 
lived in the neighbourhood, led him to doubt the 
oi-thodoxy of Protestantism, and shortly prevailed 
so for that he openly renounced his father’s creed, 
and adopted Cathoffcism. But in seventeen 
months the conversation of his relatives brought 
him back to the Protestant profession. To escape 
ecclesiastical censure, he wimdraw to Geneva, and 
j thence to Coppet, on the Lake of Geneva, where 
he studied the philosophy of Descartes. After a 
few years he returned to Prance, and in 1675 was 
elected to fill the chair of Philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Sedan. In this office he remained until 
1681, when the university was suppressed. TTig 
next appointment was that of professor of Philo- 
sophy at Ro^rdam. The appearance of a comet 
in 1680 having^ given occasion to a widely spread 
alarm, Bayle in 1682 published his Fensica Di- 
verses sur la CoiJiite, a work fuff of learning, ntii?: 
treating, in discursive style, many topics of meta- 
physics, ethics, theology, Mstory, and politics. 
Thus was followed by (^fi^ue GSn^rale de *VSis- 
toire dur Calvinisme de M<umhourg* In 16^ he 
commenced a periodical, Nouvellea de la Mipub- 
lique des Lettres, one of the first successful at- 
tempts at a popular journal of literary criticism. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes led Bayle 
to write his Comnientaire Philosophique sur ces 
Paroles de Vtivangile ■ * Contrains-les d'enirert*' 
which professed itself to be a translation from the 
English, and contained a strong defence of the 
principle of toleration. In consequence of the 
accusations brought foi'ward by the theologian 
Jurieu, who regarded Bavle as an agent of 
France, and the enemy of IProtestantism, Bayle, 
though he skilfnlly defended himself, was in 
1693 deprived of his hcense to teach. He now 
assiduously devoted his leisure to the Dictionnaire 
Eistorique et Gntiqiie (1st ed. 2 vols. Rotterdam, 
1696; latest ed. 16 vola. Paris, 1820). This was- 
the first work published under his own name. 
Again Jurieu came forward as Bayle’s adversary, 
and Induced the consistory of Rott^ani to censuTe 
the Dictionary, chiefly on account of the supposed 
UTeligiouB tendency of the article on ‘ David,^ and 
the commendation bestowed on the moral chamcter 
of certain atheists. Bayle promised to expunge ail 
the objectionable matter ; but afterwards, when be 
foxmd that the public entertained a different and 
more favourable opinion of the passages than the 
Rotterdam Consistory, he judged it best to allow 
them to remain as they were, or made only 
slight iterations. New opponents were called 
into the arena hy his BSponse aux Questions cTuri 
Provincial, and me continuation of his Pansies sur 
la Comite. Jacquelot and Leclerc now attacked 
his religious opimons, while others persecuted him 
as the enemy of Protestantiam and of his adopted 
country, Holland. These literary and theological 
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controversies had a had effect on his failing health, 
and a disease, for which he refused to employ 
medical aid, proved fatal. He died Decemb^ 
28, 1706. 

Accustomed to view every question scrupulously 
on ail sides, Bayle was accused of douhting 
on religious matters generally; at least, it is 
not to he denied that his scepticism disbelieved 
the wisdom of the religious dogmatism that ruled 
Both Catholics and Protestants in his day. His 
hostility to bigotry rather originated in his in- 
difference to the doctrines about which theolomans 
quarrelled, than in any clear conviction of the 
iniquity of religions persecution. Bis scepticism 
was not based on a philosophical theory, bat w'as 
rather that of an accomplished litterateur. With 
great eloquence and persistency he vmdicated the 
doctrine that moral characteristics may iiom’ish 
independently of particular religious opinions 
His learning was perhaps more varied and cuiious 
bban precise ; his style is cleai and natmal, 
fluent but diffee. Many articles in the Dictionary 
seem to have been chosen merely as vehicles to 
introduce numerous digi'essions in notes, not a few 
•of which ore prolix and uninterestmg ; hut the 
greater number of the articles are characterised 
by good sense, logic, critical acumen, and learn- 
ing. The work was proscribed both in France 
and Holland, was consequently veiy wdely 
diffused in both countries, and exercised an im- 
mense influence over the literature and philo- 
sophy of the Continent. It was the dawn of the 
scepticism of the 18th century, and may be his- 
torically regarded os the protest of the enlightened 
hmnan intellect against the irrational dogmatism 
of the chnrches. 

Hjs CBuvr^s Diveraa were pablished in four volumes 
at The Hague (1725-31). See Life of Bayle, in Frenol^ 
by Desmaizeaux (Ainaterdsni, 1730), and m German by 
Feuerbach (1838]; and the article by Bonet-Maury in 
the Hauck-Herzog Bealenci/klop&dte (1896-1909). 

Bayleu* See Bail^n. 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes, an English song- 
writer and author, was horn at Bath, October 13, 
1797. After deserting sncceasively both law and 
the church, Bayly, tuiring a short sojouni amid 
the brilliant society of Dublin, first discovered his 
■own powers as a baHad-Avriter and achieved Ids 
earlie^ snccesaes. In 1824 he settled in London; 
■and Mb I’d be a Butterfly was quickly followed by 
The Soldier's Tear^ We met — 'twas in a Croiod, She 
wore a Wreath of. Roses, Oh, no, we never mention 
her, and m^y ouieia, familiar wherever the English 
language is spoken. Bayly also wote a novel. 
The Aylrners, several volumes of verse, some tales, 
and nnmerous dramatic pieces, the best of which 
was Perfection, a clever little comedy, produced 
by Madame Vestris, and once very popular. In 
^ last years he suffered much nom confii-med 
jaundice and dropsy, which brought about bis 
•death, April 22, 1^9. 

B&VjiCU Pbtee, bom at Fodderty, Ross-sliire, 
19th October 1830, studied at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and became editor of newspapers ^c- 
■cessively in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 
Author of Christian Life at the Present Time, 
The Life of Hugh Miller (1871), Lessons from, my 
Masters, Two Great Englishwomen, and a Life of 
Luther (1887), he died lOth February 1896. 

Baynes, Thomas Spenoeb, bora at Wellington, 
Somerset, mh March 1823, studied at Bnstoi 
College and Edinburgh University. At Edinburgh 
he became aaaiatant to Sir William Hamilton, 
puhhshmg a trandation of the Port Royal Logic 
<1851), aM on Essay on the Neio Analytic of 
Logwal Forms (an exposition of Hamilton^ 
<i^antifl£ation of the Predicate). In 1857-64 he 


was assistant-editor of the Daily News, and in 
1864 became professor of Logic, Bhetoric, and 
Metaphysics in the university of St Andrewa He 
bad edited twenty-two volumes of the mntli edition 
of the Encyolopcedia Britannica at Ins death, 30tli 
May 1887. See bis Shaflspere Studies (1894), with 
memoirs by Prof. Lewis Campbell, and Skelton’s 
Table-talk of Shirley { 1895 ). 

Bay of Islands, admii-able harbour on 
the east coast of the northernmost portion of tlie 
North Island of New Zealand. It is about 11 miles 
across, and is so named from its numerous islanils 
(nearly a hundred). Russell, the chief shipping 
port m the north of New Zealand, is on ite 
south side. 

Bayonet, .supposed to be named from Bay- 
onne, of which Puys^gur, its alleged inventqr (raVea 
1650), was a native, is a dagger or small spear 
fixed at the end of a musket. Accoi-ding to 
some authorities, the bayonet is just the Malay 
Kris (q.Y.), intioduced Dutch soldiers from 
tlie East Indies; anyhow, it is ceitain that 
bayonets were manufactuied at Bayonne in 1663. 
These, called bayonets-d-manehe, hadhandles which 
fitted into the muzzle of the guns ; but the bay- 
onet -A- douille, or socket - bayonet, fitting roun4 
the barrel, so that the musket could be fired with 
the bayonet fixed, was invented by General Mackay 
in 1689, and mti-ocluced by Vauban into the French 
army in 1703. The bayonet with which the rank 
and file of the British infantiy were armed up to 
the issue of the Lee-Metford magazine rjfle (see 
Rifles) was triangulai- in section, fitting round 
the iifle barrel by meaus 
of a socket, was 22 inches 
long, and weighed 16^ oz. 

It was only adapted for 
thinistmg. Tlie latest 
pattern of it is seen in 
ng. 1, A. Tlie sword- 
bayonet, which was a 
cut-and-thrust weapon of 
about the same weight 
and 24 inches long, shai-p- 
ened on its fiont edge, 
had a lianUle by’’ which it 
could be used as a sepa- 
rate wea 2 Jou It ivos 
fixed on the rifle as 
shown in fig. 1, B, and 
was carried by rifle regi- 
ments, gunners, engineers, 
all infantiy sergeants, 
and seamen, being better 
afiajited to the shorier 
rifle with which they weie 
aimed. As a result of the 
contract system in the 
manufacture of these 
weapons, various rumours 
got _ abroad of their 
quality, and according to 
The Times of 11th Feb- 
niaty 18S6, ‘one-third of 
the British army is armed 
"with "weapons which ■will fail our soldiers in th© 
hour of need:’ and this leinai'k was to a great 
extent verified during the operations in the Sudan 
in that year, where many bayonets of both patterns 
were twisted and bent in charging— especially some 
njwal sword-bayonets which had been made out of 
guard against a repetition 
of this, all the bayonets in use in the United King- 
dom were re-tested early in 1887. The bayonet 
then ^ned to aU braiiches of the service for the 
lone Lee-Metford rifle wes a blade 12 inches long, 
double-edged, and ivith a point for thrusting. 
was fastened to the under side of the rifle^barxel, 
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-whereas the older bayonets -were fastened to the 
Tight side. The army now has the aliort Lee- 
Enfield rifle, S feet 8 inches long, and the blade 
t>f the bayonet (fig. 2) is 1 foot 5 inches long, the 



Fig. 1. 


whole in position being B feet 14 inch long. The 
bayonet is single-edged, is on the under side of 
the rifle, and is no longer fixed to any part of the 
ban-el, which is cased with hardwood nglit up to 
the muzzle. By this means there is leas interfer- 
•^ence witli tlie accuracy of the shooting when the 
bayonet is fixed. 

The blades are forged from the finest steel, and 
after being hardened and tempered are severely 
test^. The tosting-mncbine is a curved block, 
with a hole at one end, and covered with a wire 
guard for the protection of the workman. Tlie 
point of the blade is placed in the hole, and the 
blade is bent to the curvature of the block, and 
must spring hack perfectly straight. Very few 
fail to pass the test, those that fail mostly breaking 
short off. See Fencing. 

Bayonne (Roman Lapurdmn), a town of 
France, in the depaitment of Baflaea-Pyv6n6es, situ- 
.ated at the confluence of the Adour and Nive, 4 miles 
from the Bay of Biscay. The two rivers divide the 
town into three parts — Great Bayonne, Little Bay- 
.OUne, and St Esprit. Many of its streets are nai-row 
and dark, but the town wears an air of wealth and 
oOidfort. Notwithstanding railway competitaon and 
a. troublesome bar at the Adonr mouth (which was 
12 miles farther north till the 16th century), the 
port of Bayonne liae a growing trade. The manners 
of the inhabitants as well as the architecture le- 
mind us of Spain, only 22 miles distant, but among 
iihe poorer natives the Basq^ue type and the Basque 
^^ligue are predorninanti- The cathedral, begun 
in the 13th century, is atlmiied for its three 
naves, its stately portal, and its elaborate tooi. 
The Chateau Vienx (now military headquarbers) 
dates from the 12th centmy. The Mus^e Bonnet 

■ contains works of art presented to his native mty 
by Ldon Bonnat, the painter. The oit^el, on a 
height in St E&pvit, 'was one of Vaubans niastw- 
pieces. Having opened its gates only duMg the 
armistice in 1814, it still bears its proud motto, 

‘ NunguciTn pollvta.' Bayonne's manufaiCtureB in- 

■ elude chocolate and leather ; its hams are celehrated; 
in the district are blast-furnaces and oheniical 
manure works ; and it also exports pitwood, wool, 
salt, resin, and turpentine. An electric tramway 
runs to the Spanish border -widBian-itz and St Jean 
de Lnz. Bayonne belonged to the Duchy of Aqin- 
taine, then to Gascony, and was m the hands of tfi« 
English from 1162 to 1461. Du^gthe wars with 
SpMTi it was often besieged, but never taken, 
"riae ‘Bayonne Decree ’ of Napoleon m 1808 agaiMt 

American shipping was an episode in the Conn- 
-nental System (q.v.). In 1814 it was besieged m 
vain by the Bntisli and Spanish allies, and m 
1813-14 was the scene of a series of desperate 
bloody struggles. The Bayonet (q. v. ) may take ite 
mame f rom ^yonne. Pop. ( 1931 ) 31,727. 

Bayonne, a city of New Jersey, on the pen- 
insula S. of Jei-sey City, between New York and 


N ewark haya It is one of the chief mannf actniing 
cities of the state, with great docks, cheniical-worka, 
machine and boUer works, silk-factories, and the 
main plant of tke Standard Oil Conipany (its 
lefinenes here being connected by pipe lines with 
New York, Plnladelpbia, Baltimore, and Pitts- 
burgh). Pop. (1890) 19,033; (1930 ) 88,979. 

Ba3Tenth, sometimes Baieedth, capital of 
the Bavarian province of Upper Franconia, 40 miles 
NNE. of Nurnberg. Beautifully situat^ on the 
Red Main, it has broad, well-paved streets, inter- 
apei-sed -with groves, promenades, fine gardens, and 
public fountams. Its principal buildings ore the 
old palace, dating from 1464 ; tbenewpalace (1763), 
containing a gallery of paintings ; and the old opera- 
house { 1748 ). A magnificent ‘ national theatre ’ for 
the performance of Wagner’s music, finished in 1375, 
j 11 -— gjjj. Qpen^ -with a grand 


was in the following ye_ ^ 

representation of his Ring of the Nibdv.ngen. On 
14tli February I8S3, the great master ( who died nt 
Venice) was buried in the garden of WaJmfried, his 
villa here. Jean Paul Richter died here in 1825, 
and a monument has been erected to his memory. 
Bayieuth’a chief articles of industry are cotton-s 
woollens, linen, leather, furniture, tobacco, and 
parchment ; its pottery industry is less importantnow 
than in the 18th century. Anactive tiade is carried 
on. in giain and horses. Pop. (192^) 35,306, who 
are mostly Protestants. The witty and accomplished 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bayreuth (1709-58), 
was the favourite sister of Frederick the Great, and 
in 1731 was married to Fiederick, Margrave of 
Bayreuth and Ansbacb. Her Jilemoirs, first pub- 
lished in 1810, were translated into English by the 
Piinceas Christian in 1887. 

Bay-window, or (corruptly) Bow- window, 
a winnow peculiar to late Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture, so called because it forms a hay m 
Brojecting space outwards from a roonu The 
external walls of bay-windows ar^ for toe most 
part, either rectangular or polygon^ the serm- 
circnlar form, from which the term bow was 
hahlr derived, having been miknoTvm_ prior te the 
introduction of the debased Gothic. Though. 



Bay-window ; Cowdray House, Sussex (from Parkar). 


lueutioned by Chaucer, hay-^vindows are not 
found in any of the styles brfore the Pe^noicu- 
lar, during toe prevalence of winch they wem 
frequently introduced, partictilarly m hails. Bay- 
windows generally reach to the floor, 
frequently snppliea with a seat, whitom called 

^-steai: Thwe are many very beauty 
^^y-windowB in toe cmlege-halls of Orford and 
Cambridge. When used in upper stones, such 
windows are supported on corbem, or large project- 
ing mouldings. Bee Obiel. 

Baza, an old town of Spain, 58 miles ENE. of 
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Granada. It lies in a fertile plain, has remains 
of Meoriah fortifications, a aulpimr-spriiiff, and 
16,000 inhabitants engaged in the piouuction 
of wine, fniib, and hemp. The Bastia of the 
Eomans, and Bastania of the middle ages, Baza 
under the Moors was a flourishing town, with a 
population of 50,000. 

Bazaar, or Bazac (Pers. b&zdr), an oriental 
market-place, either open or covered, where various 
articles, including slaves, are exposed for sale, and 
where eastern merchante meet for transaction of 
business, as on ’Change or at the Bourse in England 
and France. The bazaar in Ispahan is one of the 
finest ; that in Tabriz perhaps the largest. The 
great bazaars of Constantinople and Cairo are 
better known to Europeans. Among western 
peoples, establishments for the sale of fancy goods 
are now often styled bazaars. The name is also 
commonly applied to a sale of miscellaneous articles, 
contribute gratuitously, for the purpose of raising 
money for a charitable or other specim purpose. 

Bazaine, FEANgois Achille, a marshal of 
France, bom at Versailles, 13th Febmary 1811. 
Entering the army in 1831, he served with distinc- 
tion in .^geria, in Spain, in the Crimea, and in the 
Italian campaign of 1859 He took part in the 
French expedition to Mexico in 1862, and from 1863 
till the end of the war held supreme command of 
the French forces. Already, in 1836 in Afnca, he 
had gained the cross of the Legion of Honour ; in 
1856 he had been promoted to be Commander of 
the Legion ; in 1863 he received the Grand Cross ; 
and in 1869 he was made commander-in-chief of the 
ImperiM Gnard. At the outbreak of the great 
war with Germany, Bazaine was placed at the 
head of the 3d army corps near Metz. After 
the battles of Wdrth and Forbach he took com- 
mand of the main French armies, and on August 
14, 1870, began a retreat from Metz. Defeats at 
Mara-la-Tour and Gravelotte, he retired withm 
the foriLfications of Metz, which was immediately 
invested by Prince Frederick Charles. Attempts 
to escape failing, Bazaine capitulated October 27, 
when 3 marshals, over 6000 oflicers, and 170,000 
men laid down their arms and became prisoners 
of WM. In 1873 Bazaine was tiied by a court- 
martial, and sentenced to degiadation and death 
for having failed to do his duty. The sentence 
was commuted to twenty yeais' imprisonment. 
But in 1874 Bazaine contrived to escape from the 
fortress on the lie Ste Maigueiite, near Cannes, 
where he was confined, and ultimately he made 
liis way to Madrid. _ He published in 1883 a justi- 
fication of himself in Bpisodes de la Ouerre de 
1870 et la Blocus de Md,z, which was immediately 
prohibited in France. He died 23d September 
188S. 

Bazfbi, Emilia Pabdo. See Pardo BazAn. 

Bazardf SAnrr-AMAND, a French Socialist, was 
bom at Paris in 1791. After the Restoration he 
help^ to found the revolutionaiy society of the 
'Amis de la Y6rite,’ and in 1820 an association 
of French Carbonari. He Avas the leading con- 
spirator in the ‘plot of Belfort.’ In 1825 Bozard, 
impressed pith the necessity of a total reconstruc- 
tion of society, attached himself to the school of 
Samt-Simon, and became one of the editors of a 
Saint-Simonian journal termed La Producteur. In 
1828 be delivered at Paris a series of lectures, the 
Bubstauce of which was published in the Escposition 
de^ Doctrine de Saint-Simon (2 vole. 18^-30), of 
which the first part was by Bazard, the second 
bmng chiefly the composition of Enfantin. He and 
Enf^tin become the acknowledged leadem of the 
schocfl. After the July revolution (1830) a larger 
scope was afforded to the Saint-Simonians. The 
masses were attracted by the doctrine that ‘ all social 


institutions ought to have for their end the morale 
intellectual, and physical amelioration of tlie poor.' 
In a short time Bazard and his friends had ' create 
a new society, living in the midst of the old,' 
Avitli peculiar laws, manners, and doctrines. But 
Hazard’s connection with it Avas of short duration. 
He differed from Enfantin on the doctrine of the 
emancipation of women, and in 1831 seceded in 
disgust. His efforts to found a school of his OAvn 
proved nusnccessfnl, and during a heated discus- 
sion with bis former friend Enfantin lie was struck 
Avith apoplexy, fiom tbe effects of which he never 
recovered. He died 29th July 1832. 

Bazardjik, Pazardjtk, or Dobritoh, a toAvn 
of Rumania, 26 miles N. of Varna, has an important 
fair in April. Population, 30,000. Founded 300 

ears ago, it avos stormed by the Russians on 2d 

line 1774, and 3d June 1810, Bulgarian till 1913, 
it was ceded l)y tbe treaty of Bucharest — Tatar- 
Bazardjik, or Pazardjik, is a toAvn of Bulgaria, 
on the Upper Maritza, 22 miles W. of Pbilippopolis, 
Avith Avarm baths, and (1926 ) 21,578 inhabitants, 
having greatly increased since the Russo-Turkislt 
war of 1877-78. 

Bazeillcs, a village in the French department 
of Ardennes, near the right bank of the Meuse, 
4 miles SSE. of Sedan. A pietty, well-to-do place, 
it was burnt to tbe gi'ound by the Bavarians on 
the day of the battle of Sedan (1st September 
1870), in levenge either for its obstinate defence- 
by the maiines, or for the villagers having fired 
on the invatlers, and maltreated some of their 
wounded. It was lebuilt, in great measure Avith 
English contiibutions, and now has some 1000 
iuhabitants. 

Bazigars, a tribe of natives scattered over 
India, kuown also as Fanchpiri, Eunim, or Nats, 
most of Avbom lead a nomadic life. They do not 
intermix with the Hindus. It has been remarked 
that they have .some features of resemblance to 
the Gipsies of Europe end Asia. They aie o£ 
seven castes ; tbe Bazigars proper are Moham- 
medans in religion and habit ; the Panchpirl have 
no set system of religion, but Avitb native flexi- 
bility adopt that of tbe village or place where- 
they may be sojoiu-ning. The men collect medi- 
cinal beib-s, exhibit wild beasts, or sell mats of their 
oAvn manufactuie, aie adioit jugglem, and excel in 
feats of activity ; some of the Avomen sell trinkets,, 
and excel in lascivious dances ; others practise- 
pliysic and cuppiug. They are short-lived, owing 
to theii lives of systematic debauchery. 

Bazin, Ren^ (1853-1932), bom at Angeis, 
became professor of Criminal Law theie, but in: 
1888 made a name for himself by Una Tache cPEncrey 
followed l»y a long series of novels, Avorks of travel, 
pictures o^rovincial life, social and literary studies, 
including .^4 Province, Le& Oberli, La TerrequiMeurty. 
La Dilc da Nemoura, Stephanette, La Box dea Archers., 

Bazochc, or Basoche, the guild of the clerks 
of the p^liament of Paris, under a mock king, to 
whom Philip the Fair grwted the privilege of per- 
forming religious plays in 1303. Tlie oificeis of 
this harmless monarcliy affected on all occaaions- 
tlie language of royalty. Its jurisdiction included 
tbe consideration and decision of all coiitrovei-sies- 
that arose among tbe clerks, and it administered 
justice twice a Aveek. At the carnival the niem- 
bei'S acted a species of satiiical morality (see- 
Mystemes), in which they made extensive use- 
of the liberty granted to them, in ridiculing vices 
and the favourites of fortune. Of courae, they 
could not fail to provoke enmity and occasion 
serious sandal, ana in 1640 they Avere interdicted 
as incorrigible. They are interesting, however, 
the forerunners of the comedy of Molihre. 
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Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio. See Sodobia. 

Bdellium, a gum-resin resembling Myrrh (q.v.) 
in appearance and qualities, hut weaker, and at 
tlie same time more acrid. High medicinal viitues 
were asciihetl to it by the ancients, hut it is now 
little need internally, although, occasionally em- 
ployed as an ingredient of plasters. It is supposed 
TO be the produce of Coniniipbora (or Balsamo- 
'dendron ) in India and in Senegal — trees or shrubs 
belonging to the Bmaeracefle, a family leniarkable 
for the number of similar snhstances whicli it pro- 
duces. — Egyptian bdellium, boAvevei, is obtained 
from the Bum jialni, Hyphcentthehaica. A siniilai 
substances is yielded also by Othonna Ctradta, of 
the Compositfle ; whilst the Sicilian bdellium, foi- 
merly used in medicine, is produced by Dancuis 
Gtngidium, a species of the same genua to whicli 
the canot belongs. — The bdellium mentioned in 
Genesis ii. 12 and Numbers xi. 7 may he thiB oi 
a similar gum-iesiii; some have, with moie 
probability, undeistood it to he a precious stone 
— a carhuncle, crystal, berj'l, or peail. See 
Balsa modendron. 

Beaches, Raised. Geology teaches that the 
frame of the land is liable to lisinga and depies- 
49 ionB, even in the present age Several districts 
in different parte of the world have been raised, in 
consequence of earthquakes, within the memory 
■of the present ganeiation; and_ there is evidence 
to show that the coast of Siberia east of the 
Lena, Spitsbergen, Novaya Zemlya, and the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula ( with the exception of Scania, in 
the extreme south) have bean recently elevated. 
These facts prepare us to learn that around the 
British Islands, and in other parte of the earth, 
there are tracts of ground at various elevations 
above the present sea-level which have evidently 
been sea-beaches at a former time. The evidences 
consist of, first, the levelnesa of the ground in the 
general Erection of the present shor^ over con- 
-siderable spaces ; second, the alternating beds of 
■sand and gravel, snoh as we see composing the 
present beach; and, third, the presence of marine 
littoral shells. There are also what may be called 
terraces of erosion — ^indentations made in a rocky 
'Coast by the lip of the sea in ancient times — usually 
■consisbiug of a flat platform presenting patches of 
gravel, and of a backing wall or sea-cliff, the latter 
sometimes penetrated with deep csvot. In Scot- 
land there are several well-marked raised beaches, 
at 100, 76-80, 45-50, 25-30 feet above the pieaent 
sea-level. These beaches aie best seen about the 
nnaribime regions of central Scotland. Moat of the 
seaport towns are built upon the 26—30 feet beach^. 
Similar beaches are found in Ireland, and likewise 
in England, where, however, they do not occur at a 
greater elevation than 20 to 30 feet above the ae^ 
Terraces of marine erosion {StrandZinier) occur in 
siorthein Norway at various levels, up to a height 
of 600 feet or thereabout. In the higher latitudes 
■of the northern and southern hemispheres raised 
beaohes are well developed, some reaching eleva- 
tions of 2000 feet and more. See Dr Robert 
■Chambei’s, Ancient Sea Margins (1848), and the 
standard works on geology 



it consUte of perpendicular olialk-clilfe. 576 feet 
hiffh, forming the east end of the South Downs. 
Several oaverns have been out out in the rock for 
shipwrecked seamen to bake refuge in; hut slup- 
wreoks have been far fewer since mi, when the 
Belle Toute Lighthouse was built 2i miles to the 
■west. This lighthouse, 286 feet above tlie sea, is 
euperaeded by one ab the foot of the cliff. The view 
from Beachy Head, in clear weather, extends to 


Hastings, the Isle of Wight, and France. The 
cliSa are the resort of myriads of sea-fowl. Off 
this point the Fiench fleet, under Tourville, beat 
tbe combined English and Butch fleets, under 
Torrington, 30th June 1690. 

Beacon denotes any signal set upon a height, 
but especially the alarm-fires ab one time usm to 
spread the intelligence of foreign invasion or other 
great event. These fire-signals were in use in the 
earliest times, and notices of them are found in the 
literary remaius of ancient Persia, Palestine, and 
Greece. They were made by kindling a pile of wood 
on the tops of lofty mountains, and keeping the 
flame bright by night, or liaving the fire so covered as 
to emit a dense smoke by day. There were various 
preconcerted inodes of exhibiting the light orsraoke, 
so as to indicate the nature of the intelligence. 
Thus, an act of the parliament of Scotland in 1455 
directs that one bale or fire shall be warning of the 
approach of the English in any manner; two bales 
blazing heside each other, that they are coming 
indeed; and four hales, that they are coming in 
great force. Bale is akin to the Sansk. bh^as, 

‘ lustre,’ Gr pkaZos, ‘ bright ; ’ beacon is a word of 
doubtful etymology, not found beyond the Teutonic 
languages. 

An early instance of beacon-sigBals is found in the 
book of the prophet Jeremiah, m his call, in cliap. 
vi. 1, to the people of Benjamin to kindle a fire- 
sign^ on one of TOeir mountains : ‘ Set up a sign of 
file in Beth-haccerem ; for evil appeareth out of the 
north, and great destraction.’ Another ancient 
instance of the use of a line of beacons occnisin the 
Agamemnon of .^scliyln.s. The Greek commander 
is represented as communicating the intelligence of 
the fall of Troy to his qneen, Clytemnestra, at 
Mycenec, in tlie Peloponnesus. The line consists of 
eight mountains, and the news ia supposed to be 
conveyed in one night from Troy. 

In England the beacons were kept up by a rate 
levied on tbe counties, and had watches regulaily 
stationed at them, and horsemen to spread the in- 
telligence during tbe day, when the beacons could 
nob be seen. Tliey were carefully or^ised when 
the Spanish .Arniada was looked for. In 1856 an old 
beacon-work on Malvern Hill, which had done ite 
part in former days in spreading the intelligence of 
the appearance of the Armada, of the Dutch fleet, 
and of the Young Chevalier, was lighted up in an- 
ticipation of the close of the Crimean wtu, and 
afforded an interesting anmseinent to sdentific pr- 
sons in estimating the distance at which the blare 
could be seen from distant hills. Again, on the 
night of 2l8t June 1887, a multitude of jubilee 
beacons, throughout the length of tiie kingdom, 
received their signal from Malvern Hill, the time 
taken for its transmission thence to the Lake 
country being seven minutes. 

BcACOn* te maritime affairs, is an erection 
of stone, timber, iron, or concrete jilaced upon 
a rook oi hank lying near the^ track ^of shipping, 
either on the open coast or in navigable nvers 
or estuaries, and is frequently equipped with a 
light or automatic acetylene si^aL On the open 
coast beacons are made of a sufficient size to give 
a chance of their being made ont in the dark, and. 
also of great strength to resist the shock or heavy 
breaking seas. 'Wnen exposed to a very heavy 
sea, heacons are usually of stone or concrete and 
are built soHd. Iron beacons are open py^idal 
structures. One of the main columns of thrae 
large beacons (fig. 1) is provided with steps, so that 
any one cast upon the Tock or reef may 
to the cage on the top. This hfui often b^ 
the means of saving life. Fig. 2 represents the 
of beacon sometimes used for rock foiiiicla- 
taons. It consists of strong cast-iron plates closely 
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K& L — ^B3evfttioii of a Cast-iron 
Beacon ; total height above 
high-Trater, 36 feat 


fitted and securely bolted together, the interior 
being filled ■with concrete, and is suruiounted by an 

iron mast carrying 
a boll, triangle, dia- 
mond, or cone. 
Fig. 3 is a type 
nsed for sand- banks, 
and consists of a 
wrought- iron tube, 
2 feet 7 inches in 
diameter, snnk into 
the sands, with a 
second length of 
tube added to carry 
the beacon above 
high-Tvater level. 
The different 
types of beacons 
are almost innumer- 
able, and are de- 
signed according 
to the situations 
for which they are 
intended. 

In 1881 a beacon 
automatically 
lighted by com- 
pressed oil -gas Avas 
erected on the 
Clyde, and many of 
tliis type have since been installed in many parts 
of the worli The stone or concrete base is sur- 
mounted by an iron tank containing a supply 
of gas coinpresaed to about seven atmospheres, 
and above is plaeed the lantern with dioptiic 
apparatus. The light may be fixed or flashing, and 
is turned up automati- 
cally at night. Suffi- 
cient gas to last three 
months is supplied 
thiongh a strong canvas 
and India - rubber tube 
from tanks on the at- 
tending vessel. 

In 1882 beacons were 
lighted automatically by 
volatile spirit on the 
Xiindberg system, which 
bums day and night. 
The heat from the burner 
causes a fan with shades 
to revolve and produce 
occnlbations. The use 
of the volatile spirit was 
attended with danger, and 
the Benson -Lee lamp, 
which burned paraffin, 
w{^ an improvement on 
the Lindberg system. 
A special burner was 
used, and the intensity 
of the flame was greater. 
Permanent wick lamps were introduced in 1891 in. 
France, and Wigham lights have been adopted in 
many places. These beacons bum paraffin, and a 
fresh portion of wick is always being exposed to 
the flame. Their candle-power is small. Elec- 
tricity has been successfully employed for beacon 
illumination, but is suitable only in special oir- 
ciunsbances. Various automatic physical or 
chemical devices depending on the action of day- 
light have been tried for igniting and extinguishing 
lights, but have not proved of much practic^ 
iniporlance. 

Many important beacons are now illuminated 
by acetylene, which has proved well suited for 
unattended lights. The acetylene is generated on 
the carbide to water system, which generates the 



Fig. 2. — Total height above 
high-water, 26 feet. 


gas as it is ree^uired and is veiy economical, or 
cylinders containing the acetylene dissolved in. 
acetone are supplied regularly. 

Gorrocli Head, on the Clyde, is 
an acetylene unattended light in 
conjuDctioii with a hypei'-radiant 
apparatus. See also Lighthouse ; 

Wireless Telegraphy, p. 670. 

Beacon, a city of Ngav York 
State, on the left bank of the 
Hudson, 58 miles N. of New York 
City, was incorporated in 1913 out 
of the villages of Fishkill Landing 
(or FishkilT-on-Hiidsou ) and Mat- 
teawan. Fishkill Landing was in 
1776-86 a great military depot. 

Pop. 12,000. 

Beaconsfleld, a litLle market- 

toMTi of Buclvinghamshiie, 8 miles 
N. of Windsor, associated with 
the lives of Waller, Burke, and 
Lord Beaconsfield ; pop. of urhau 
distiict (1931) 4843. 

Beaconsfield) in the Cape 
Province, is a suburb of Kimberley. 

Beaconsfield) Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl op, statesman and 
novelist, was bom 21at December 
1804, in London. According to Mr 
Lucien Wolf, bis father, Isaac 
DTsraeli (q.v.), w'as the son of a 
Benjamin who emigrated from Cento in Ferrara to- 
London as a young man of eighteen in 1748, in con- 
nection with the Leghorn straw-bonnet trade, but 
became wealthy as a banker. The immigi'ant’s 
father, Isaac Israeli in Ferrara, was the desceniiant 
of Levantine Jews : they do nob seem ever to have 
lived in Venice. The future Eail, whose mother, 
Maiia Basevi, was the descendant of a Jewish 
family which had been driven from Portugal by the 
Inquisition in 1730, was duly ciicumcised at the- 
Spanish Synagogue in Bevis Marks, but in 1817, 
boy of twelve, was baptised at St Andrew’s, HolhorUy 
with Sharon Turnei fur godfather, iu 1821 lie was 
articled to a solicitoi ; in 1824 euteied Lincolu’s 
Inn, aud kept nine teinis ; foi a time lie tried 
stock- broking, and incurred a debt of £7000, which 
Icontmued to haiass him till his niariiage. In 
1826 he published the fiist part of Vtvian Grey^ 
not an over- bold forecast of his own acliieve- 
meuts, so sparkling, aiTogant, and egoistic, so- 
foil of piquant burlesque of the men and events 
of the day, that it straightway became the talk of 
the town, and gained him admission to the Blessing- 
ton coterie. The second part, now little read, suc- 
ceeded in 1827 ; the Gulliverian Captain Pcpanilla 
in 1828 ; and tiie high-flown Young IhiJce in IMl. 
In 1830^1 he took a twelvemon-idrs holiday in the- 
Mediterranean, visiting Spoia, Venice, Jemsalem 
(the homes of his ancestors), and describing his 
doings in the fourteen graphic Home Letters ( 1886 ), 
where we see him young, brilliant, foppish, affectedly 
affected, just as we know him m Maclise’s portiait. 

He returned to England to find the country in 
the throes of the Reform Bill ; and in 1832 stood 
twice for 'V^combe as an advanced Radical, 
backed by 0 ’Connell and Joseph Hume. He failed 
both times, and failed again in 1835, when as 
a Tory he contested Taunton, quairellmg witii 
O’Connell, and sending a challenge to O’Connell’a 
son. Not until 1837, the first year of Victoria’s 
reign, did he enter paiiiament, as member for 
Maid^ne. Meanwhile he had published Con- 
tarini Fleming (1832), a ‘psychological romance,' 
a ‘ story of the development and formation of tho^ 
poetic character;’ Ths WonFbrous Tgle of Alroy 
(1833), a stilted romance qf the 12th centuiy;. 



Fig. 3. — Section' 
of W rought- 
iron Cylinder- 
Beacon; height 
above high- 
water, 30 feet. 
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Tho Beuolvtioimi y Bpick (1834), a l)lank- verse 
rigmarole, the idea of which was conceived on 
the plains of Troy, and which justified tyrannicide 
in a pansage expunged from the 1864 edition; 
Vindication of the English Constitution (1835 ) ; 
Henrietta Temple (1836), a ‘ love-story,’ a lawless 
<me ; and Venetia (1837), where Byron and Shelley 
figure thinly disguised. His maiden speech, on 
I^h election peutions, was clever enough, yet 
was greeted with shouts of laughter, till, losing 
patience, he cried, almost shouted : ‘ I have begun 
several things many times, and have often suc- 
ceeded at lost ; ay, and though I sit down now, 
the time will come when you will hear me.’ In 
less than nine yearn that tune did come.^ A reek- 
less free-lance at first, persistent in little save 
hatred of the WMm, he hod risen since 1842 to 
be head of the ‘Young England’ party, when 
suddenly, from the hour of his savage onslaught 
on Sir Kobert Peel in the Corn-Law debate of 
22d January 1846, he became the real leader of 
the Tory l^otectionist squires, though, their nom- 
inal chief for two years was Lord George Ben- 
tinck (q.v.). To tliis period belong Coningshy 
(1844), Sybil (1846), and Tanared, or the Heio 
Crusade (1847)— a t^ogj' intended to set forth 
the origin and condition of political paxtieS} ino 
consequent condition of the people, ana the duties 
of the church as a remedial agency. The ‘Youn^ 
England ’ creed in fact, plus the ‘ Asian mystery. 
As Cliancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
Lower House in the brief Derby admirustration of 
1 862, he cQoUy discarded Protection, and came on 
on the whole with flying colours ; still, his budget 
was rejected, mainly through Mr Gladstone s attack 
on it; and Mr Gladstone succeeded him, m the 
Aberdeen coalition ministry. In 1858 he returimd, 
ivith Lord Derby, to power, and next year intro- 
duced a petty measure of parliamentary reform-- 
his ‘fancy franchises’ bOT— whose rejection was 
followed by resignation. For seven long yeaw 
the Liberals remained in office; and Disraeli, m 
opposition, displayed talents aa a debater, and a 
spuit and persist^cy under defeat that won for 
lum the admiration of his adversariea With his 
return to the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the third Derby administi'atiou (1866), 
the strangtfit episode in all parliament^ 

He introduced and carried a Eeform Bill (1867), 
far more democratic, more sweepmg in its charac- 
ter, than one just rejected by the Conaerval^es 
and malcontent Liberals, True, a tentative 
measure was first put forward, every os 

unsatisfying as its predecessor. It not 

do ; none saw that sooner than Disraeli himself ; 
tliTowing overboard dissentient 


among them Lord Cranbome (futare Morqum of 
Salisbury), he produced a bill giving household 
suflrage in the boroughs, and widely extending tne 
county franchise. It was ‘a leap m the dark, 
Lord Derby’s own phrase ; the leap at anyrate 
was boldly taken. In February 1808 he racceeded 
Lord Derby as premier; but, in the f^e of a 
hostfie majority, he resigned in the following 
December. On this occasion, Mrs Disraeli, in 
acknowledgment of her husband’s services, w^ 
raised to tLe peerage aa VisconnteM Be^onsfield, 
an honour she survived only till 16^ DerembOT 
1872. The rich widow, fifty-six years old, of his hrst 
colleague, Mr Wyndham Lewis, she had married 
Disraeli in 1839. In 1870 .apj^ared 
novel of which a reviewer in 
qalishurv said rumour) observed that, on toe 
whole, we had rather Mr Gladstone had -^tten it. 
In 1874 Disraeli entered on his second pramm- 
sliiD the first two yeois of which 
the^a^oHtion of church pationage 
an S to ,pnt dpwn Kitiialistic practices, and by 


one excellent measure, to protect British seamen 
against ‘floating coffins,’ which was forced on 
the government by Mr PlimsolL But a spirited 
foreim pohey was more to Disraeli’s taste than 
bumamm domestic reforms. In 1875 he made 
Britain half-owner of the Suez Canal ; and in 1876- 
bo conferred on the Queen the new title of Em- 
press of India, bimaplf the same year being called 
to the Upper House as Earl of ^^aconsfield. He 
had sat for Shrewsbury from 1841 to 1847, and 
thenceforward for Buckhighamshire. A free career 
was opened to his enterprise by the outbreak of 
insurrectiou in the Balkan Peninsnlo. BUmself, 
he pooh-poohed the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities,’ and was 
ail for upholding Turkey as a bulwark against 
Hussion aggression. 'When Constantinople seemed 
threatened, a British fleet was despatched to the 
Dardanelles, six millions were voted for militaiy 
and naval purposes, and an Indian contingent wa& 
summoned to Malta. It was very magnificent ; 
after ail, though, it was not war, for me Berlin 
Congress (1878), which Lord Beaconsfield himself 
attended with Lord Sabsbnry, and which raia^ 
him to the zenith of his fame, gave back to Russia 
ail she bad lost by toe Crimean war, and left 
Turkey the shadow of her former self. _ England’s 
share was ‘Peace with honour ’-^and with Cyprus, 
surrendered to us in an earlier secret engage- 
ment. The Afghan and Zulu wars combined wtIJi. 
commercial depression and with trouble in Ire- 
land to sicken the country of an ‘ Imperial ’ 
pohey; and toe general election of 1880 retum- 
mg a large Liberal majority, toe government 
resigned before toe meeto^ of parliament _ 'toe 
ex-premier employed his leisure in publishing 
Endymion, like so many of his novels the story 
of a fortunate politician. On 19th April 1881 
he died at his London residence in Curzon Street ; 
and toe terms of his will precluding a puhhc 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, he was huned at 
Hughenden, near Wycombe. 

^t was one of the first principles of Mr v man 
Grey that everything was possible ; ' none ever ex- 
emwified that principle better than Lord Beacons- 
fieli Member of an alien and peraecn^ 
race without settled resting-place or civu ^h^ 
he rose to he champion of a proud landed ans- 
tocracy, the trusted fnend of Britain’s queen, an 
arbiter of Europe’s destinies. We stand toone^ 
him now, rightly to determine his claim to great- 
ness; but this oue may safely say — ^for pim^ or 
blame, according to men’s judgments-^tbat, m 
almost everything he was the very opposite oi his- 
creat adversary, Mr Gladstone. He was a marier 
of opiffTBin, a splendid debater, rather tnan an oratWr 
he possessed that first-rate requisite of 
lack of zeal ; he was nob one to be ido^ed or 
detested. Tlirougbout he was faithful to hm 
leading beliefs— in the Jewish race, and m mtoUect 
(incajMte both in himself); t^nghout he ^ 
lovaJ, ay, as a Swiss guard, to his adopted country. 

It may be hard to decide whether he was a gen’ll® 
Tory, whether he was not chiefly a hater of the 
Whisa. At least, he was a true leadm, for he 
led tiie Tories always whither he would himself, 
and often whither themselves toey woffid never 
have gone. In his famous Edmhnrgh phrase 
(1867), he ‘educated’ his party. The m^^owe 
bo him their first enfranchisemmt, ^d Bntom 
bv bun was for a while rehabihtated as one 
oi the Great Powers. His novels are as P^i^^ng 
as himseli They are bnlhantly clever, mrat 
mtty and entertaining; but one va^y looks 
in them for humour, pathos, any of toe deeTOr 

QuaJities. They will always, however, he read, tor 


chapter 

and for their caricatures of his co^napormes— or 
Brougham as ‘ Foaming Pudge ’ in Vivian Qrey^ and 
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'C annin g as ‘ Charlataji Gas ; ’ of Lord Lyttelton 
as the hero of Coningsby, Croker as * Rigby,’ Mr 
Glaidstone as ‘Oswald MiUbank;’ of Palmerston, 
in Endyiniotij as ‘ Lord Roehampton,’ and so forth. 

See GnansToiTE, Toorfo England, Hdohenden, Pbim- 
noSD League, and works cited under those articles, tiee, 
too, Zord Beaeon^Held! 6 Correspondence with his Sister, 
1832-52 (1886); his Sdected Speeches, edited hyKeb^ 
( 2 vols. 1882 ) ; an article on his novels, by Leslie Stephen, 
m the Fortnightly (1874); G. C. Thompson’s PuUie 
Opinion and Lord Beaconsield (1886); Sir W. Fraser’s 
JHsradi and hie Day ( 1891 ) ; and the lives of him by 
■John Mill (1863), O’Connor (hostile, 1879), Brandas 
(Danish, 1678; Eng. trans. by Mrs Stnrge, 1880); 
■Cncheval Clarigny (French, 1880), Ewald (1882), 
Hitchman (3d ed 1886), Kebbel (18M), Fronde (1890 , 
Oorst (1900), Meynell (1903), Clarke (19261; Bryce’s 
Studies in Contemporary Biography (1903); Lumen 
Wolfs introduction, rich in new facts about the laraeh 
family and the Jewish houses with which they inter- 
married, prefixed to the 1905 Edition of the works 
Studies by Sichel (1904) and Manrois (trans. 1927) 
-deserve mention ; the Lives of Qneen Viotoria, Granville, 
Gladstone, and especially Cranbrook (1910) shed mncb 
light on ^acousfield and the history of Ins party ; but 
the anthontative Life is IV F. Monypenny’s continued by 
■G. E Buckle (6 vols. 1910-20; rev. 2 vol£ 1929). 

Beadle (O.E. bydel, modified by Fr. bedel), 
an inferior pariBb-ofScer chosen and appointed by 
the vestry, was superseded under the paiisb council. 
The same name is applied to the messenger or ciier 
of a couit, to a university mace-bearei, and to a 
clmi-cli-oliicer in Scotland. 


BeadS) a variety of personal ornament, made of 
glass, pottery, metaJ, bone, ivory, wood, jet, amber, 
coral, ^le., and perforated so that they can he strung 
on threads and made into necklaces, bracelets, 
Tosses, &e. , or worked on doth as a kind of em- 
broidery. Their use is of great antiquity, for they 
are found in the most ancient of the Egyptian 
tombs as decorations of the dead ; and heails sup- 
posed to have beeii used in barter by the Phcein- 
cians in trading with various uatious in Africa are 
Etill found in considerable numbers, and are highly 
valued by the natives under the name of ‘ Aggiy * 
beads. The origin of the name is unknoNvn? 
but the coloured or variegated glass beads denoted 
by it are unquestionably of ancient manufacture ; 
^ey are sometimes sold for more than their weight 
in gold. Ever smee the 14th century, the manu- 
facture of glass beads baa been chiefly engi'ossed 
by the Venetians, and the glass manufactmers of 
Mnrano retain in large measure their ancient 
monopoly. Birmingham is the chief seat of the 
manufacture in England. The manufacture is 
<nirioua : the melted glass, coloured or uncoloured, 
is taken from the pot by two workman, who slightly 
^and the gathering of glass on the end of them 
blowing tubes. Each man then opens the hollow 
bulb of gl^s attached to his tube, and the two 
pnlbs, wliile stiU soft cLiid Idghly hGEtod, aj'e joinod 
mto one. This done, they walk rapidly away 
from i^h other in opposite directions, in a long 
.shed like a small rope- walk, and draw the glas^ 
which retains its tuhnlar character given 
the blowing, &c., into rods of great length 
nnd often extremely small diameter. On ooolmg 
which takes place very quickly, these long ro* 
are broken up into short lengths of about a 
loot, and a small number of these shorter rods 
-are placed on a sharp cutting e^e, after hemg 
•ann^ed, and are chopped into lengths. Ti| 
it)Ugluy cut os&idB axe placed in an iron drnni 
-^ta^g a mixture of plaster and charcoal dust, 
the drum is placed in or over a furnace, and a 

By this operation 
the ah(^ h^ of tubes or perforated canes, which 
^ soften^ by the heat,^come roundfi. The 
plaster and charcoal prevent the beads sticking 


together while soft. The beauty and infinite 
variety of Venetian glass beads are quite wonder- 
ful. They are sent to almost all parts of the 
world, but especially to African ports for the pur- 
poses of barter in the interior. 

In Middle English hede signified ‘a prayer,' and 
hence came to mean the small perforated balls 
of gold, silvei, glass, ivoiy, or Lard-wood used 
for Keeping account of the number of prayers re- 
peated. l^is curious transfer of tlie name from 
what is counted — the prayers — to that which is 
used to count them may be compared with that in 
Spanish, where cuetUa, ‘ a bead,’ is from conta/r, 
‘ to count. ’ The old phrase ' to bid one’s beads ’ 
means simply ‘ to say one’s prayers ; ’ and the 
modem phrase ‘to tell one’s heads,’ literally ‘to 
number one’s prayers,’ now means simply ‘to s^ 
one’s prayers.^ A cei-tain number of such beads 
strung on a thread makes a Rosary (q. v. ). A bedes- 
man or bedeswovnan is one who prays for another. 
Persons of station and wealth in old times ‘had 
legularly appointed bedesmen, who were paid to 
weary Heaven with theii- supplications. ’ Bedesmen 
frequently lived together in hospitals, and joined 
in prayei-8 for theii founders ana_ benefactors, and 
hence bedehome is synonymous with an almshouse. 
The King’s Bedesmen m Scotland were licensed 
mendicants (see Blue-gowns). A common form 
of signature at one time was: ‘Your bounden 
bedesman,’ or ‘ Your humble hedeswoman,’ instead 
of the modem ‘Your obedient servant.’ 

Beagle (probably from Fr. bigueule, ‘wide- 
throat’), the smallest variety of hound, formerly 
much used in England for hare-hunting. It hnn now 
been almost wholly superseded by the Harrier 
(q. V. ), to which its name is sometimes given. The 
tme beagle is smaller than the hamer, ranging 
from 10 to 15 inches in height at the shomder 
(below which height it is difficult to obtain well- 
developed specimens), stout and compact in make, 
'mth long pendulous ears, smooth-haired, some- 
times dark brown, with a streak or spot of- white 
about the neck, but generally marked in the same 
way as foxhounds or harriers. The beagle is 
prized for its keen scent and perseverance ; and 
although much distanced by the hare at first, it is 
almost sure to kill it. It was customary in Eng- 
land, in foimer times, when beagles were used, 
to follow the chose on foot, a hxmting-pole being 
employed to assist in leaping. The amoiTer breeds, 
tiiongh extremely delicate animals to rear, were 
prefeired (see Dog). 

Beak. See Bill. 

Beaker Folk, a race of man that appeared 
in Britain at the dawn of the Bronze Age. They 
made round baiTows in which hell-sliap^ beakers 
are often found (see Barrow). They bod broad 
massive heads, with heavy brows and square jaws. 
Maiw masterful cliaractei's of later times are of a 
similar type, such as Robert Bnice and ‘John 
Bull’ himself. They are thought to have spiead 
from Central Europe (Galicia, Silesia, &c.). 'The 
beaker itseK may have reached that region from 
Spain. 

Beale, Dorothea (1831-1906), principal of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College for nearly half a cen- 
tury, wielded far-reaching influence on women’s 
education- See Life by Miss Raikes (1908). 

Beale, Lionel Smith (1828-1906), physician 
and physiologtit, bom in London, studied medicine 
at Kings College, where he afterwards became 
prof^or (till his retirement in 1893). Besides the 
usual professional distinctions, he was P.R,S., and 
a mernber of aoieutifio societies in Sweden, New 
York, Italy, and Belgium, He made naniber- 
less contnbutioDS to the Leuncet and other special 
jonmals, and published books of great value on 
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iiiicioscopy, kidney diseases, urinaiy deposits, the 
distiibution of nerves to voluntary muscle, the 
stmcture and growth of the tissues. More import- 
ant still aie his Protoplasm, or Life, Force, aivd 
Mattes' (1870); Life Theories, their Influence upon 
Beliflous Thought (1871); Life and Vital Action 
in Health and Disease (1875); Principles and 
Practice of Medicine in Slight Ailments (1880). 

Jtft am (O.E. hiam, ' a tiee ’ ), any piece of wood, 
long like a tree. In the ai ts, the word has many 
special technical applications. It is the name, 

W instance, for part of a weaving-loom, of a 
balance, and of a stationary steam-engine. Beam 
in engineering is a. strong stay of wood or 
of iron, foi supporting latei-al pressure. In ship- 
building it is applied to any of the transverse 
pieces of framing extending across the hull. In 
ship measurement it means breadth at the wales 
(see Tonnage) The position of the beams, 
stretching across a ship at right angles to the 
keel, has given origm to many techmcal phrases 
used on shipboard. ‘On the starboard beam’ 
is applied to any distant point out at sea, at 
right angles to the keel, and on the starboard or 
right hand — as viewed fioin the stem — side of the 
alnp. ‘ On the port beam ’ similaTly applies to the 
left hand. ‘ On the weathei beam ^ is that side of 
the ship which leceivea or is towards the wind. 
‘Before tlie beam’ is tlie heaiing of any object 
when seen more in advance than on the beam. 

‘ Abaft the beam ’ is the reverse of the expression 
just noted. ‘ On her beam-ends ’ is applied to the 
position of a ship when so much inclmed to one 
aide that the heaiiia become nearly vertical. 

Beam, White {Pyrus Aria, aee Pitrus), a 
tree of the Roaaoeie 20-40 feet high, a native of 
almost all parts of Europe and of corresponding 
climates in Asia, not uncommon in the mountamoua 
districts of Britain, and frequently planted. It 
has a straight erect trunk, and a round or oval 
head ; the leaves are ovate, cut and serrated (m 
some varieties deeply lobed), white and do^y 
neath ; the flowers in large terminal co™bB ; the 
fruit acaiiet, of the size of small peas. The fruit is 
acid and astringent, but becomes agreeable "when 
in a state of incipient decay ; it is sometimes caBed 
Sorb or Service-berry, and resembles the true Ser- 
vice (q.v.) in quality, although much smallOT. Boot 
is made of it by fermentation, and by ^tiUatwn it 
yields a powerful spirit. The wood is ve^ 
and of a fine close grain, yellowish white, but 
easily stained, and capable of taking a high pouah. 
It is much used in tumeiy in making h^cUes to 
knives and forks, wooden spoons, paats of vonons 
musical iustrumenta, surveyors semes, and os a 
flubs titute for peoi'-tree and boxwood. 

Beaming is the art of windmg the web on liie 
weaver’s beam in a manner suitable for weaving 
with regard to firmness and evenness. It is to some 
extent a special employment, followed by wwlnnen 
trained as 'teamers. See Weavtog. 

Bean is a term used to designate the seedfl_ of 
various plants, but in Engird is generally applied 
to those of diuerent species of Xeguminos®, as, 
for instanoe, the Oommon Bean (Vicia Faha), 
the Erenoh, BLldney, or Hamcot Baan {Ph^^ 
olus vulgaris), the Molucca Bean (Cas^pitiia 
Bondueella), the Locust Bean (Ceratonia Siligwx), 
the Tonka Bean {^Dipteryx odorata), and otliera. 
The teriu is also applied to the seeds of other 
plants Widely different from each other and fr(^ the 
Leguminosoe. Of these, the Coffee tree ; the Buck- 
bean or Bogbean. (Menyanthes); tliePitohui^Bea^ 
the seed lobes of NectandraPuchury, a relative of the 
Cinnamon and a native of tropical Sonth America ; 
St Ignatius’ Bean, the seed of Strychnos Jgnabn 
(see Stbyohnos, Ignatius* Beans), akm to Nux- 
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vomica and itself stronglv impregnated with the 
same deadly qualities; the Egyptian or Sacred Bean, 
the seed of Nelumhium speciosnm., an aquatic 
plant held in veneration by eastern peoples , and 
the remarkable Calabar Bean fq.v.), Physostlgma 
venenosum, are a few of the many instances of 
plants whose seeds are popularly deaignated beans. 

The common bean is a valuable source of food to 
man and animals in most of the temperate chmntes 
of the globe. It is of eastern origm, and was cul- 
tivated by the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, who inteoduced it into Britain. The 
varieties are numerous, several of them being 
adapted to field cultivation. It is only used as 
human food in this countiy in the green or un- 
ripe state, but the ripe beans are valuable as food 
for pigs, horses, and cattle. The Greeks and 
Romans looked upon it as in some respects a sacred 

f lant ; in the Roman festival of Lemuralia ( see 
lEMUEBS) the father of the family threw black 
beans over hia head, repeating certain traditional 
wor^. Pythagoras forbade his disciples to eat 
beans. Beans were used by the ancient Greeks 
and others in voting by ballot, and a survival of 
f.ViiH custom htia lingered in the election of kings 
and queens at TVelfth Night and other feasts. 

Beans of the oi dinary kind belong to one species, 
Vicia Fdba, of the family Legiiminosoe. The 
common field varieties are the Tick Bean, the 
Scotch Horse Bean, the White Cluster, the Chat- 
teris, and the Wmter Bean. The garden sorts 
(other than French beans) are larger, such as 
Longpods and Windsors, and are generally known 
as ‘ &oad beans ’ — ^the proverbial ‘ beans and bacon,’ 
used as food, eapeeially by the poorer classes 
in England. Beans grow best on the heatier 
classes of soils, and are nsnally planted after 
wheat or some other grain crop. The most eotm 
mon method of preparing the land is to plough 
in feom-yard manure early in antnmn. The com- 
mon concentrated manures, other than potash, give 
as a rule poor results. The seed, _2 bushels to_2i 
bushels per acre, may then be diilled, or sowing 
may he delayed till Febmory, when the land m 
found to be mellowed by the winter frosts ; » 
bushels to 4 bushels of seed is then require o£ 
some spring-sown variety ; 3 mebes is a gocm deptn 
for winter planting, and 2 inches in spring ; 18 
inches is a convement distance between toe rows, 
allowing space for thorough horse-hoeing and 
TiRTid -bop-ingj which is necessary, as the bean is a 
dirty crop. Beans may he broadcast and cOTereu 
easdly by harrowing, out the system, mthough 
simple, IS ohjectitmahle, because the land cannot 
be properly cleaned when the crop is growing, and. 
rather more seed is neoesso^. Bowing m^ be 
done every second furrow while the land bmg 
ploughed, by means of Reeve’s patent sower attached 
to tlm plough. This system is well suited to pmt- 
ing beans in autumn on land being broken up from 
grass. Autumn-sown beans grow the heavi^t crop, 
ff they escape severe winter frosts or i^qnent sud- 
den change of temperature, which iS apt to kill 
them ; they are also re^y to harvest m 
with the wheat-crop, and can he cut ^thout injury 
in hod weathei during harvest, which is a gimt con- 
venience, as well as a saving of e::^en^ 
sown beans are rather later in coming to 
which means in England d^-npe. In 
beans are out at an earHer st^, as the straw is ^ 
used for horse fodder, hemg 
and mixed with hay or oat straw. 
are ground into bean-meal, us^ as food for hore^ 
ond^ttlB, and sometimes made into comm 
B eans take longer to dry after being 
than cereal crops, but are not so ea^y injured ^ 
bad weather ; tn^y ore stocked m toe same way as 
wheat, openings being left through the stacks for 
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ventilation j to prevent moulding and injiioy to the 
seed. Beans are liable to be attacked by para- 
sites, as Rust {TJromyces Fabm), Powdeiy Mil- 
dew {Erysiphe), Downy Mildew (Peronospoi'a 
vicicB], and Pod-blotch {Ascockyta pisi). If these 
diseases are largely developed, the crop is best 
ploughed down as a green-manure after bemg laid 
W rolling. The mo^ serious insect enemy is the 
Bean aphis or Black Dolphin, wliich begins at the 
top of the plant, and multiplying mto niyriads, 
covers and destroys it. If taken m time, the ci op 
may be saved by cutting off the tops ; if not, it has 
to be eaten oS meen by sheep, or if not required 
for food, it mav be ploughed m. The humble-bee 
pierces through, at the base of the flower to 
reach the honey, but this is not now thought to be 
injurious. 

The French Bean (Phaseolvs milgans) and the 
Jjcarlet Runner {Pkaseolus mult\Jloru&) are grown 
in most English gardens, and the pods eaten as 
vegetables. They should he grown on rich land 
in a fine til thy state ; fresh manure is injinions 
to them. Scarlet runners are sown towards the 
end of May or early in June, in rows 2i to 3 feet 
apart ; French beans are sown in May, and up till 
the end of July. The runners continue to yield 
until autumn frosts set in, and French beans also, 
if sown late. 

Tlie beans groivn in the United States are for 
the most part eitliei haricots or closely allied kmds. 

Beaa-caper, a name applied to Zyqophyllvm 
Fabagot whose flower-hnds are used in the East as 
a sahetitnte for capers. 

Bean Feast is a name for an annual dinner 
given by employers to their workpeople— possibly 
so callM becanse beans or a h^n-gooae figure 
prominently in the repast. 

Bean Goose. See Goose. 

Bean King's FestlTal. See Twelfth Day. 

BeaT ( Ursus), a ^nns of large mammals in 
the order Carnivora. _ They differ from the related 
cat ^d dog types in being much less markedly 
carnivorous in nabit and structure. 

General Characters . — The stout body with thick 
legs and very short tail is covered with long shaggy 
fur ; the entire under suifaces of the naked paJois 
and soles rest on the ground in what is termed 
plantigrade fashion ; the long claws are compara- 
tively olunt, and are not retractile ; the more or 
less elongated head, with short rounded hauy eora, 
runs out into a hlnnt somewhat hog-like snont; 
the l^ny external ear-hulb (tympanic bulla), so 
conspicuous on the skulls of most carnivores, is 
here rudimentaay ; the teeth have the same number 
and arrangement as those of the dog, but in 
association with the omnivorous and largely vege- 
tarian diet the canines remain less developed tiie 
special cutting teeth (sectorials) less sharp, and 
the molars have flattened and tnberculated gnnding 
surfaces. Compared with the higher carnivores 
beam are slow and less aggressive, relying more 
upon strength than cunning, and more or less 
contented with vegetable food. Though clumsy 
and heavy animola, they are thoroughly active 
and some of them swim and climb with much 
a^ty. Most of them sleep through the winter 
When their food is usually scarce, and it is at this 
season that the young cubs are bom. 

History.—^ the earlier ages of civihsation hears 
bu^ed much more largely both in the imaginative 
and the p^tical life of men. In GreecTlie bear 
was king of the woods and sacred to Artemis, though 
none the less a favourite object of the chase. He 

mythologies and hero- 

reverence for a formidable antagonist is exhibited 


I still by the North American Indians, who excuse 
I themselves for eatmg it by an elaborate preface of 
I compliment and respect. Bears used to be common 
I beasts of chase in Europe, as many personal and 
' local names abundantly testify. Large numbers 
were imported to Rome from vanous quarters, 
especially towards the decline of the empire, and 
supplied abundant matenal for the ciniel conflicts 
of the amphitheatres. It is indeed on record that 
! as many as a thousand bears were on one occasion 
exhibited. Bear-baiting prevailed to a much later 
! date, and even m the tune of Queen Elizabeth 
and her successor it was a recognised fashionable 
amusement to go to the bear-gardens, and see the 
victims womed to death by dogs. The name Bruin 
playfully given to bears is derived fr-om the old 
T^eax Reynard the Fox (q,v.), where the hear has 
Che name of ‘ Brown ’ ; ‘ bruin ’ being the Dntcli 
form of ‘ brown.' 

Distribution . — The genus, though not a large 
one, is widely distributed in cold and temperate 
regions, and in the secluded uplands of some 
wamer countries. About ten species fr-equent 
various parts of Europe, Asia, and North America, 
whUe the African Bear ( Ursus crovithen) of the 
Atlas Motmtains, and the South American Spec- 
tacled Bear ( U. omatvs) of the Andes, are the only 
two representatives known to occur on these two 
continents. Their geographical range has been 
gradually becoming more and more restricted. 

From the Pliocene strata of Europe and the 
deposits of the Siwalik HiRs, two extinct species 
of bear have been dug up ( U. arvei'nensis and 
U. eiruscus). The Post-pliocene European caves 
are rich in remains of the Great Cave-heor 
{ U. ^elceus), along with those of the still abundant 
Grizriy. None of the above extinct forma differ 
markedly from existing species, but related genera 
like Ajctotherium and Hyaenarctos lead back to 
such a primitive foim as Amphicyon, which is 
su;^ 0 Bea to be at ‘ the converging point of the dog 
and bear family lines. ’ 

Different Forms .^ — The common Brown Bear { Ur- 
sus arctos), a variable species, inhabiting Europe 
and Asia, and regarded by some as identical with 
the black bear of North America. It used to be 



Common, Brown Bear ( Ursus arctos). 


found in Britain, but seems to have been exter- 
minated in Scotland about the end of the 11th 
cent^. It measures about 6 feet in length, and 
atanoB 3 feet or so high at the shoulders. The 
long for is predom inan tly dark brown, but very 
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valuable in colour. They eat all fwrts of thinsa- 
loota, hemes, vegetables, ants, honey, fish, l:c. 
and yhen these fail, other quadnipeda both small 
and large. The males and females only meet at 
palling time, and the males are said to be more 
inclined to eat the cubs than in any vray to care 
for them. The mother bear, on the other hand, is 
devoteilly fond of her offspiing, is ready to defend 
them at all costa, and when in their company is a 
most dangerous animal. In spite of the shuflaing 
awkwaid gait, the bioivn beam are agde animals 
climbuig and sivimming wth ease, and able to 
attahi a considerable sjieed in running. Their 
senses of smell and hearing are very acute. When 
hunger prompts them to attack large quadrupeds, 
their usual method is to hug their piey 'witliiu 
their powerful arms. At the beginning of winter, 
when food is becoming scarce, but before the 
bear has had time to get out of condition, it seeks 
some sheltered nook in a cave or hollow ti'ee, and 
after making itself snug and comfortable, falls 
into a winter sleep. During ■winter the female gives 
birth to fi'om one to tliree cubs, wbicb are chermhed 
in tlie lair nntil spring. They remain blind for 
about a month, and aie sucl^ed for other two. 
■When the bears reappear after tbeir long rest they 
are thin and weak, and not unnaturally voracious. 
They attain a conaideiable longevity of 40 to SO 
yeara. When kept in captivity they seem apt to 
sink into a phlegmatic mood, to wMch they appear 
to have a natuiul predisposition ; they may, now- 
ever, he taught to dance clumsily on their broad 
soles, and are said to have a good ear for music. 
Nunierou-s stories are told, moreover, of their affec- 
tionate disposition when properly treated, though 
they are generally sourea and crossed by confine- 
ment, The skins are greatly valued, the flesh of 
the cubs is veiy palatable, bears’ paws form a 
special delicacy, and the fat or bear’s grease is a 
well-known undent. In Kamcliatka, different 
parts of the bear, wliich is veiy common, are used 
in a great variety of ways — e.g. the intestines 
for window-panes. 

The American Black Bear ( Utsus americamts) 
is regarded by some as merely a variety of tiie 
fonner, from which it differs o^y in a few trivial 
characters, such as blacker fur, more slender snout, 
more convex forehead, and the like. It inhabits 
North America, is even more thoroughly vegetarian 
than the Eurasian form, and much less dangerous 
tlian the Grizzly. If food be abundant in the late 
autumn, and the bears in consequenoe in good 
condition, they fall into a winter sleep in an often 
snow-covered hiding-place. They are reverenced 
or almost worsliipped, but at the same time hunted 
and eaten by the Indians. The skins are largely 
utilised for caps, rugs, &c. Closely related to the 
above forms are the Syrian Bear of Lebanon and 
the Palestine mountains, and the Indian White 
Bear of the Himalayas. The foimer secies ( TJ. 
syficuius) is repeatedly mentioned in the Bible, and 
was much used in the Roman exhibitions. The 
Himalayan Bear ( U. isahelUnus ) is probably only a 

^^'^Qmibe distinct from the above is the Grizzly 
Bear ( U. homhilis, ciner&iis, or ferox) of North 
America (from Mexico to 61° N, ), a very large, 
strong, and fierce animal, chiefly at home_ on the 
Rocky Mountains. Though the characteristios of 
this powerful species are well marked, it_was not 
till the explorations of Lewis ^d Cla rke in 1802-6 
that it was known to be a distinct t^e. The dark 
brown fus has a good de^ of way WDont the head, 
the ears are short and conic^, 'the forehead broad 
and flat, the tail extremely short, the claws long, 
curved, and whitish. The adult Grizzly cannot 
climh trees. It is larger and stouter than the brown 
bear, more markedly carnivorous, and a very much 


moie formidable beast of chose. It is said to 
^ able to drag a buffalo carcass along, and is hv 
far the most ferocious of bears. Attacked by man, 
It will pursue the ^sailant till the last. It is 
extraordmanly tenacious of life. A case is authen- 
ticated of a Grizzly receiving ten balls in its body, 
four of 'wiiich. pa^6d through its lungs and tv*o 
through its heart ; it nevertheless swam half a 
mne, and did not succumb for tiventy minute-i. 
The akin is leas val'oable than that of the brown 
black bears. The Indian or Tibetan Black 
^rcar ( U. tibetanus) and the Japanese species ( V. 
japomctcs) do not differ markedly from any of the 
preceding. 

Somewhat different from the bears above de- 
scribed are a few forms for whicli separate genera 
are often erected. The ilalayan Sun Bear 
(Hdarctos or Ursus malayanm), inhabitmg the 
Malay_ Archipelago, has a short, broad head, long 
extensile tongue, short, smooth black fur, and 
remarkably lon^ claws. Its maximum length is 
about 4% feet. It does great damage to the coco- 
nut plantations. The Sloth Bear [Melursua or 
UrsiiS labiatiis), which la still more divergent, 
inhabits the mountomous regions of Southern Asia 
and Ceylon. The first upper front tooth is absent 
or shea veiy early, and the other teeth are very 
smalL Sloth bears are clumsy, uncouth animals, 5 
to 6 feet long, with shaggy black fur, and with 
prolonged snout and bps which are utilised in 
sucking white ants out of their nests. They are 
for the most part contented with insects, honey, and 
vegetables, but often do considerable damage to 
the plantations. They admit of being readily 
tamed, and are often about by IndiMJi jugglers. 
The Spectacled Bear of the Peruvian and Chilean 
Andes {TremaTctos or Utsus omatus) is a small 
form about 3} feet long, with black fur, and 
curious light-coloured rings round the eyes. A 
closely relalied species inhabits the island of For- 
mosa. 

The Polar or White Bear of the Arctic re^ons 
(over the whole Polar zone) (Thalassarctos or ursus 
iriaritimm) has a comparatively narrow head, a 
pointed snout, small rounded ears, and a long neck. 



Polar Bear ( Ursus maninitius ). 


The grinding teeth, are smaller and narrower than 
nsnai, and the soles of the feet more hairy. They 
feed principally on fish and seals, raxdy attacking 
terrestrial quadrants, and not despising vegetable 
food in summer, xhey ore the largest bears, often 
measuring 9 feet in lengch, and are proportion- 
ately strong. They move heavily, but not slowly 
over the ice, and are able to swim with mum 
swiftness and endurance. Tliey are more aquatic 
than any of the other species. Tal» of polM 
explorations seem to show that the white bear is 
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more aggressive towards man than any of the other 
species, and it is certainly the most carnivorous 
■type. As food IS abundant in "winter, the males at 
least do not seem to hibernate. The she-bears, 
ho'wever, find sheltered nooks in the autumn, and 
bear one to three cubs in mid'vvinter. The dwellers 
in the far north use the flesh for food, the fat for 
burning and cui"ative pui-poses, the sinews as twine, 
and the skin for clothing. The genus .diVitropua is 
of some importance as a connecting link between 
the bears proper and other carnivores like the 
Panda (q.v.). See Carnivora. 

Bear. See Stock-exchange. 

Bear, Bere, or Beer. See Barley. 

Bear, Great and Little. See Ursa Major 
and Minor. 

Bear-bai'tillgr* different co'nntries, bears 
were formerly made ob^cts of cruel sport, by being 
baited with dogs. In England it was a favourite 
amusement as early as the reign of Henry II.,' 
whilst at a later period a ‘royal bear- ward ’ was an 
officer regularly attached to the royal household. 
The roort is frequently alluded to by Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, and it was not only encouraged 
by Queen Elizabeth, but it was placed under the 
partionlar patronage of her maje^. An order of 
the Pri"vy-council, m July 1591, prohibited the 
performance of plays on Thursdays, because on 
ThursdayB bear-lmtmg and the like pastimes had 
been usually practised ; and an injunction to the 
same effect was sent to the Lord Mayor, wherein 
it is stated ‘ that in divers places the players do use 
to recite their plays to the great hurt and destruc- 
tion of bear-bai'ting, and the like pastimes, which 
are maintained for her majesty’s pleasure.’ The 
queen’s hears were kept at the Paris Gardens, 
Bankside, Southwark, close to the river, named 
after Kobert de Pans, a nobleman of the time of 
lUchard 11. Eveiy to-wn of importance at that 
time k^t its bear, bear- ward, and pack of dogs. It 
is hardfy necessary to add that bear-baiting, like 
bull and badger baiting, has long been unknown in 
England, having been prohibited by parliament in 
1835. 

Bearberry. The Red Bearberhy {Arcto- 
ataphylos uva ursi) is a small trailing evergreen 
shrub, common in the Highlands of Scofiana and 
in the Hebrides, and ranging over northern and 
alpine Eur^e, Siberia, and North America. It 
grows in dry, heathy, and rodiy places. The 
flowers are in email crowded terminal racemes, of a 
beantifni rose colour. The berries are austere and 
mealy ; they are said to be largely eaten by beora 
in northern regions. Grouse also feed on them. 
The dried leaves are used as an astringent and 
tonic medicine, especially in chronic affections of 
the bladder; but those of the Cowberry (Fczcwawm 
mtts idcea) are substitnted for them, — ^The BLACK 
Bearbesrry (A, eiljnna}, of similaj distribution, is 
a small trailing shriib, with black berries about the 
size of a aloe, which are relished by some. 

Beard._ The hair of the beard, moustache, and 
whiskeiB, is usually, though not always, of the 
same colour as the naix of the head, but somewhat 
shorter, stronger, and more "wiry; it is invariably 
■the colour of me hair on the eyebro^ws. The beard 
is f^e distinctive sign of manhood. In women, an 
incipient beard sometimes appears in the later years 
of life. Instances also occur of women -with a beard 
almrat equal to that of the male sex, the most 
celebrated ‘bearded lady’ being Margaret of Parma, 
regent of the Netherlands (1569), The beard is 
generally luxuidaut in persons of the Slavonic and 
G^o :^e8. The aborigines of America, who axe 
naturally almost beardless, make themselves en- 
tirely so by plucking out the hairs of the beard. In 


early times the heard was consideied by almost all 
nations a sign of strength and an ornament of man- 
hood, was carefully cherished, and even regarded as 
sacred. Among the Turks, Arabs, Persians, and 
many other nations, the removal of the beard was, 
and is yet to a very great extent, regarded as a 
severe pmushment, and an extreme degiadation. 
The Moslems, Avho are accustomed to swear by the 
beaid of the prophet and by theii own, carry 
combs constantly about with tnem for the purpose 
of dressing the beard. It is common to do so 
immediately after prayers, the devotee remaining 
on his knees during the opera'fcion. The hairs that 
fa.11 out are then cai'efuUy picked up and preserved 
for entombment \vith tlieir o^wner when he dies ; 
frequently he himself deposits them beforehand in 
Ms destmed tomb. The ancient Jews did not dye 
their beards, but the practice was common among 
the Arabs and Peisians. The Arabs dyed the 
beard red, not only because dye of that colour 
(being merely a paOTe of henna leaves) was easily 
obtainable, but because it was an approximation 
to golden yellow, the colour lecomm ended by 
their prophet Mohammed, who hated black, the 
colour the Persians preferred. The red beards of 
some of the suite of the sultan of Zanzibar caused 
no little surprise on the occasion of his "visit to 
England in 1875. The Persian kings aie said to 
have interwoven their beards "with gmd thread. It 
is customary among the Turks to anoint the beard 
"wi"fch perfume, and to smoke it "with incense. The 
Je"WB also anointed their beards. The Moslems 
commonly clipped "their Avhiskers, the Je^ws did not. 
The Egyptians shaved their beards except in time 
of mourning, when they let them grow. They 
sometimes, nowever, wore false beards of plaited 
hair, varying in form and length with the rank of 
the wearer. In Greece the beard was universally 
worn till the time of Alexander the Great, who 
ordered shaving, that the beards of his soldiers 
might not be laid hold of by their enemies in battle. 
Shaving was introduced among the Romans about 
300 B.C. Pliny says Scipio Afncanus was the first 
Roman who shaved every day. Subsequently, the 
first day of shaving was regarded by the Romans as 
the entrance upon manhood, and cdebrated -ndth 
great festivities. Under HeLdrian, the beard was 
in allowed to grow, and this fashion prevailed 
the time of Constan^tdne the Great, when it was 
discontinued. _ Amongst the ancient West Goths 
and Burgundians, the removal of "the beard was a 
sign of servitude, or loss of honour; nobles wore 
long beards. In "the "time of Charlemagne, the 
upper classes wore at most a moustache, "while the 
common people cherished a full heard. The wear- 
ing of the beard, shorter or longer, was usual 
amongst the gentry from the 10t£ till the 12th 
eentu^ ; subsequently thi’oughout the middle ages 
the higher ranks shaved cicely. Peter the Gi-eat 
compelled shaving in Russia by imposing a hea"vy 
"tax upon the beard, and further, by ha"ving the 
beards of all whom he found wearing them plucked 
out Iw the roo"ts, or shaved "with a blunt razor, "nie 
beard was commonly worn in France till the time of 
Louis XIII. 3 when, because the monarch was young 
and beardless, the fashion changed at "the court 
and throughout the kingdom. A ahnilar change 
took place in Spain on the accession of Philip V. 
The English wore beards for a considerable time 
after tbeir invasion of Britain; and the heard 
appears to have been general among the people 
at the "time of the Norman Conquest. But "Sie 
Normans not only shaved thems^ves, but com- 
pelled the conquered to do so like"wise ; and many 
of the Enghflh chose rather to leave the countiy. 
It would appear, however, from sculptures on the 
tombs of kmga and nobles, "that not very long after 
the Conquest some of "the Normans adopted the 
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ciifcsUnu (Ih’V iiiiuiijf!: tlio vaTKiuiahed. 

VthviMl Il'l. in on \nn k>nil) iu West- 

inuwt‘'V Ai»lu‘V "'itl' '<'<y I">iK In tire 

tiuio of I'lliwilKaii, liofinlN wnvof Uio most varied 
ftiul funtiiHl'ic (Oil,; utul 'I’a.vlor l>l>o ‘ Wator-poet ’ 
tin* i'\tr!i,vnKaiU'<i l)OJU'dH provailiug in 

tliat and tlu* Nurfoodinpr voip;n. . , , 

Uiidoi- fd);Lil(*H I. ine monHLooiio and 

tioakotl iKiaid, r;uiiiliii,i' MiroiiKh VandykQ’H por- 
kaits; in llJach'H 11 . ’h icifin numHUmhea oiiW w& 
worn •' and <1 j<’ iiraoMco of Hlinvin}; tlio whole face 
Homi lic'.cauio mnn'ral all ovt^r IGumiic. Among tlie 
cli'rLrv, 1 ^) 0 , kan liooa gi'oat diversity in the 

matW luMU'd-wi'aring at diilmont times and in 
(UlVemut eovmkioH. is ant to associate the 

hv«u'da of i'Uo veformiM-H wiLlv their Troteatant 
ttmetH ; hut, an i\, maf.fev of fiuit, all the popes 
were hoarded from Ih'JH i,i> Nowadays the 

chairv <d the I'amteru (iliuveh go lawded; of the 
Wi>wt^>rn, oloHolv hIuivou. In f,U« Anglican Ghvu-ch 
tiiariv of the iu/oriftr ohngy have long W'ora hcards; 
Imi/Hisluiii Ityle ot I dverpool (1880) w»« the first 
hoarded ln•(^la^e hu- many a day. The Worcester- 
shire militia elaiiUH ki have hneii the lirafc Enghsh 
roiriimmt to ailout tho mmiHtimhe, in 1798, and to 
have hovrt*wo*l i.ho idea from the Austrian service. 
The <n-o\v(.h tho full heard dates in Prance from 
tliemutuvo of AlgiorH ( 1880), in England from the 
Crimean war ( 1H55 ). I u Franco dimng the second 
omiiin', m<tuata<*Ue and ‘ im|iariftl after the maimer 
of Nauoleoti 111. were usual. Per a good Wide 
a Iieanl wim regarded hy hoiuo of the coutinenml 
Koverrimeuts as a badge sigiiilmant of doin^rakc 
Houtimouts, and as mmli was interfered with hy 
nolioe vi'gulatioiis. Certiwn nations, such as Poles 
and IfungavianH, usually grow only 
Sido-whiskors w«ro long an oBpeoially EnglMh 
cliaraotoristic. PliyHioians recommend that the 
hoard should ho aflowod to grow on ^ chm ^d 
throat in cmuis of lialnlity to inllaiuraatwn of the 
larynx or of tlio hroncliim ; and moustaohea and 
wliiflkoi-s aro rockonod naeful The 

toothaches and norvous clisoofloa of the face, ihe 
heard is itsoU Uahle to tlm Home 
liair of the head, and to a 

sisting in a I’ark-riko oxmlation from the inflame^ 
Buliaooons glands of tlio hair. See BaubisRj 
--F or the heard of grasses, see AWN. 

xs, rM,s “i 

disolwiiH orTwhioU ho loctiired for some 
the university. 

and firinking, atiniulaniw and S 

sea-aioknefSH, and sexual 
dncod a valuahlo work on Amewaa 
(1881)^ hosing Uih 

of lif<J lu America. Ho died 23a Januaiy 

Beard Moss. S« Ubhisa, . 

itsviovdiBlAV AunitlEV^ a remai'lcahle d^i^^ m 
hlaok^d wjnto, 

while was m an f or the illoB- 

insuranco olBce. xxo o©g»u 
tratod papers in 1892, J3ooi fl80A 

through luB illustmtionB in the 

&C.1 and n long series of 1898 H? 

Catholic sinoe 1897, on the I8th 1898 - 

sometimes defied proportion P.^?^ wt work 
as his noire, convention, hut in ^ 
which was omamenbal ’t-.A white, 

showed extroordmaiT skill ^ R, Ross 

Bee hooks on him V A’ ■£« tX 

(1908), H. Macfall (192f )i ^^ogyhy 

Bon’H ^oSpone aiustmted hy him with a eniogy y 


Ross (1898), hooks of his EarlyWork ( 1899), Later 
Work (19()0), Unpuhliahed Work (1926), and a 
volume of his Essays (1803). 

Beardsley, Eben Edwaeds (1808-91), Bom 
at Stepney, Conn., Became rector of an Episcopal 
church in New Haven, and ivrote on the church 
histoiy of Connecticut and of the Episcopal Chnrch 
in the United States— one of his works Being the 
life of Bishop Seabnry. 

Bearer Securitiest See Stooe-exchanoe 
Bearer SabdiTlslon is a of the mili- 
tary organisation known as a Field Anibnlance 
(see Ambulaijce). 

Bearing, of a ship at sea, is the direction in 
which she soils, in rmerence to the pointa of the 
compass. On shipBoard, seamen often conveniently 
refer the bearing of another ship or of an object on 
shore not to the points of the compass, but to the 
line followed at the moment By their own ship’s 
keel. ■ Thus the bearing of the distant object may 
he ahead, aatern, on the starboard bow, on the peH 
gmrter, &o. 

Bear Island. See Spitsbergen. 

Bear Islands, an iminhaBited group off the 
north-eastern coast of Siberia, at the month ot the 
Kolyma. 

Bear GbEAT, in the north-west d 

aanada,ia the mostnortberly of that senes of 

water seas— Huron, Superior, Winmpeg, Athabaaka, 
Great Slave, Great Bear-whichmark a contmuous 
depression in the middle of continent B.y®5 
246 feet above sea-lev el , Great 
in shape, with a surface estimated 
It sends forth a river of its own name to Mac- 
kenzie. An the Arctic circle passes oyeQt, the 
cUmate is seyera iMam ores, 
silver, were discovered on its shores m 1939. 

'na«i>.1i>‘niAAr. In former times, Tiesia woe 

le?S?fut a chSn, muzd^, and made to 

SrSS-^f&e 

ormerly one of the thirty-two provinces 

Sf&r G|^ 

the downfall of tha jgjable importance, 

dukes it was a foSiy. the 

n FriTSh^a? of Navarrl 

Counte of Fo^, mm _ , becanse he was 


that connery, - 

mthitin KWtoira * 

See ffoMOflfle ct BtaxJt t 

(1944); Bour^^ i,aroy, Provaha 

dtt (IW*} , rr+Ah ITS., which. 

. Sto to ihi E of aat 

rises m iiie through the verges of 

Lake, fiows N. ^ roand and^ 

'Vyyoinmg and Great Salt Lake. 

KSltly totooraopriu^o onito 

ha^a 
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BEAR'S GREASE 


BEAST-FABLES 


Bear’s Grease. Under this name there are 
sold pomades, represented to be of great efficacy 
in nonrishing and promoting the growth of hair. 
These so-caued preparations of bear’s grease are 
for the most part composed of purified beef-marrow^, 
hog’s-lard, or fat of veal, and spermaceti, along 
with almond oU, and some scenting mgredients. 
See Haik, 

Beds» an Indian stream, one of the ‘Five 
Rivers ’ of the Punjab, rises in the Snowy Mountains 
of Kdlu, at an altitude of 13,326 feet above sea- 
level, It flow's through the Kfingra Valley, and 
generally S\V., to the plains of the Punjab, where 
it joins the Sutlej at the south-western bonndaiy of 
Kapurthala State, after a course of 290 miles. 

Beast, Number of the. See Apocalyptic 
Number. 

Beast-fables, stories m which animals play 
human parts, a widely -spread primitive form of 
literatui'e, often surviving in more or less developed 
forms in the more advanced civilisations, 
better example of its simplest form could be fonnd 
than those stories of the negroes within the 
Southern States of America, which, through Harris’s 
Uncle HenmSj are now so well kno^vn to the 
readmg pubKc in England as well as America. 
The pnnutive natives of many parts of Africa still 
tell stones fliTnilaT to these, and mdeed they have 
acquired no very exalted notions of the irmerent 
superiority of the humaB race, and admit without 
difficulty that the wisdom of the lower animals 
may be equal to their own. A atrikiug instance 
of the naturalness of this form to the negro mind 
is seen in the fact that when the Vii tribe of 
Mandingan negroes in Liberia had developed a 
ayabem of writing (1830-40), their first eaaaya in 
composition were rude fables about beasts. Even 
in the advanced civilisation of ancient Egypt, the 
beast-fable held an important place ; indeed, it is 
not improbable that here it may have made its 
first appearance, and that its popolaxity may have 
been in large measure due to the deep respect of 
the ancient Egyptian for the unerring instinct of 
animals, which went side by side with the animal- 
worship that was so marked a characteristic of his 
religion. We find the ‘Lion and the Mouse’ in 
a papyrus dating from 1200-1 166 B.O. — the days 
oE Rameses III. (Rhampsinitus) or Hak On — not 
as a rude and early attempt, but in a finiehed 
form postulating a much more andent origin. 

To ns the allegory in such fictions may seem 
fundamental, but it was not so to the primitive 
mind. To the savage the beast- fable is not nonsense, 
for he ascribes to the lower animals the power of 
speech and a nature reaemhling his own, and 
believes readily in transmigration and metamor- 
phosis. Savage mythology ie full of metamor- 
phoses, and these happen still as contemporary 
events in Samoa and Sarawak. The belief in 
the affinity between man and animals belongs 
even now to half mankind, and most students 
of comparative religion maintain that in the 
other half the worship of animals represented 
an earlier sta^ in the religious evolution. The 
Australians, Kamchadales, Polynesians, North- 
Ameiican Indians, Basques, and Transylvanian 
Gipsies at the present day tell beast-fables into 
which as yet no moral lesson has entered. They 
have not yet reached the stage which Grimm, with 
the contempt of the tme folklorist, describes as 
‘fables thinned down to mere moral and allegory,’ 
and _‘a fourth watering of the old gr^es of an 
insipid moral infusion." Among the Zulus and 
Hoti^ntots we find the same stories, informed with 
the true ./Shopic humour. Indeed it is, as bn-q been 
seen, among the Bushmen, that pure beast-fables 
still exist in their simplest and foB^t form, and it 


is among them also that the art of drawing animals 
with considerable sldH has been cultivated from 
tune immemorial, as is evidenced by the rock- paint- 
ings of Southern Africa. In the Busmen’s beaat- 
fsmles, the hare, as among the American negroes, 
the rabbit, plays much the same clever part as the 
fox m our European examples, and ‘fables that 
illustrate the superior cunning of the hare can he 
traced,’ says Sayce, ‘ from the Bari of Central Africa 
through Malagasy, Swahili, Kafir, and Hottentot, 
back to the Bushmen, where he is associated with 
what Dr Bleek caJls “a most unpronounceable 
click,” not otherwise found in the language.’ But 
indeed we find the beast-fable in all parts of the 
world. Thus in Mr Gill’s Myths and Songs from the 
South Pac^c, a shaik speaks and acts hke a mw, 
and Mr Ridley teUs ns the Australians ascribe 
human speech and action to the pelican and 
the musk-duck. The question need not now he 
raised whether these fables aie really an indi- 
genons native litemture — ^it is sufficiently strik- 
mg and significant to find here stories almost 
identical with those fonnd among widely d^erent 
people in widely distant regions. In our civilised 
world the animal-stoiw hngered long after the 
moral beast-fable had become predominant. The 
crows of ^sop had croaked their wisdom through 
the medium of Bahrius and PhEedins for a thousand 
years before the genuine heast-epic reached its 
highest development m Reynard the Fox^ (q-v.), 
bSonging to the 12th century, hut containing ma- 
terials of a far earlier date. It is not a didactic 
poem, nor essentially even a satiiical poem. Itq 
charm lies in the admirable manner in which the 
characteis of the various animals are sustained. 
For literary transmission and development of the 
beast-fable and heast-enic, see Fable. _ 

Beast-fables, resembling more particularly the 
African, have been found in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia. Four excellent examples have 
been preserved among the fingmentary records of 
Assur-hani-pal’s lihraiy ■ the first narrating the 
actions of an eagle and a serpent ; the second, of a 
fox and jackal; the thii'd gives a discussion be- 
tween a horse and an ox ; while in the fourth a calf 
speaks. Jotham’s story in the Book of Judges 
makes the trees talk to one another. So in the 
Izdnhar legends of Babylonia, the trees answer 
Hea-hanL 

Stories of the same nature are eq^ually common 
farther east in Asia. Perhaps no book bas been 
more widely popular than the fables of Bidpai 
(q.v. ), tranmated first into Pehlevi or ancient 
Persian from an old Indian original, in part 
represented now by the Fonchatantra (q.v.). 
The Indian fables differ from the lEsopic in 
this : in the former, aniTnalR act as men in 
form of a.TiiTnB.lH • in the latter, aTiimfllH are 
allowed to act as animals. Benfey ascribes this 
peculiarity of Indian conception to the belief 
in metempsychosis, and the exclusively didactic 
nature of Indian tales. All tales, theiefore, 
in which animals play the part of human beings 
are Indian. As to the ultimate oiig^ of beast- 
fables, Beni ey’s conclusion is that most fables about 
A.-m’TnnlH are western or .<Esopic ; that, on the 
conti-ary, the tales are Indian. In all our folk- 
tales the relations between the heroes and animals 
are usually land or helpful Nothing is more 
common than for the hero to do some kindnesa 
to a suffering animal, who afterwards shows his 
gratitude by some signal service to Ms henefaotoi 
at the moment of his own perplexity. Beasts and 
birds often cany grave secrets to favoured indi- 
viduals, and BO save them from unhappiuess and 
dang^ If this feeling for aniTTfiftlH is not of 
Ttnd dhifl f, origin, it is at least, as Cosquin points 
out, a prevoding Indian idea, and is certainly 
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derivod from the IxdLof in motonniHycUoaia, -vyrhich 
efiacew the disl-iuoliou ln;i.^voyu imiii tind the aM 
Dial, and which in every living thing Heoa a brother 
Beiifey throws out the lunt that nieteinpayohosia 
may llave lionio from Kgyi't It doea not occm- in 
ojiy of the Imlo-Liiropi'iui ijicch Have the Indians 
themselvcMi niid nudouhk'dly intimate relations 
once existed hehveen ilie linhiH and the Kile. 
The I’JueniciaiiH wove actiio iiitenuoiliarieB of com. 
merco, and jnst as it jh vciy itrohaldo they carried 
writing to India, th(\y may have carried and re- 
oanied many other elmnenlji of civilisation. Sir 
Hichard Ihirton will havo none of Beufoy’a veline- 
meiit of distinction hetweeii tlio .Fsopie and the 
Hindu apologue, and adds : * 'I’lio (‘ssonco of the 
heast-fahlo is a leminisixmce of Homo privLigcnitis 
with oreeiiod cars and haiiy hi(h*, and its expression 
is to make the hrotlicr hiiite hchave, tiiink, and 
talk like him wil.li Mm Niipenuldcd exporiouce of 
ages. To early man Mm “ low (m aiiimals,^’ ivhich are 
born, live, ami dm like liimself, mnst liave seemed 
quite human miongli and on an equal level to become 
ilia siilwi.ilpiites. 'riie Havage,_ when be begins to 
relloct, woulil regaid Mm caniivoru and the serpent 
with aive, woiidei, ami dn^adjaml would soon 
snspoct the same in ystci'ious imteney in the brute 
as m himself : so tim Malays still look upon the 
Uran-iitan, or Wood-man, as the nossossor of 
superhuman wisdom. 'I’lm Imnter and the herda- 
man, who luul lew other <'omi)anions, would pres- 
ently explain tlm peculiar relations of animals to 
tliflmHolvoH hy material inetaniorpliosiM, the bodily 
transformation of man to hrute, gii'ing increased 
powers of working him W(>al or woe. A more 
tulvancod stago would (ind the step easy to motem- 
psyehosis, the boast, coni, aiiiing the Ego (ah'iwsoul) 
of tiio Imnuiii : Hueh instiimtive belief explains much 
in Ilindu literature, Imt il. was not wanted at lirsfc 
by tlio aimlogue.' 'I'lmro are many apologues in 
tiie Amldtm Niphtu^ hut tlmHo aro nmcli longer 
and more involved in <Mi’euinHtaneo tlian the 
straightforward fables of /I'isop, ivith their single 
event and simple moral. Hut thuHO, despite their 
monumental anthiuity, Burton regards as the oif- 
spring of a eoiuparativijly (uvilised ago, when a 
joalouH despotism or a powerful oligarchy threw 
dillicultioH and ilaiigoi's in tlie way of speaking 
plain tnitliH. lie adds : ' A hint may he given, and 
a friend or few can ho lauded or abused as TJelina 
the Blicen, or Isongrin tlm wolf, wlum the author is 
deharroil tho higher onjoymeiit. of piaising thorn or 
dispraising tlmin hy name. Ami, as the purposes 
of rahloH aro twofold, tlm speaking of hruto-heasts 
wouhl givo a iilt(uanc.y and a pleasantry to moral 
design (w well as to social find political satire.’ The 
danger of attempting openly to mlministGr plain 
reproof to absolute 7\Hiati(! polAuitfitfis may well 
have led to the invention of fiililes in which the 
lefisons intended to he imparted w'ere veiled under- 
ingenious lietioiiH of aniimils. Mr (lionston quotes 
the following story from an oriental historian of a 
tyrannical monarch having been reclaimed hy such 
moans, ‘A wise and prudent vazir once rolated the 
following fable to his royal nuistiir : There was an 
owl in El-Bfuiiu and an owl in Kl-Mosul. And the 
owl of ICl-Basra said to the otlior one day : “ Give 
me thy danghtfir in marriage to my son. ” Quoth 
the owl of El-Mosul, “ I consent, on condition that 
thou givo mo os her dowry a liundred mined 
villages." “ That," ropliod the owl of El-Boara, “I 
cannot do at prosenii ; but if Allah spare the sultan 
another year, I will do what thou niquirest." The 
sultan, deeply impressed hy this siinplo fable, at 
once caused all the ruined towns and villages to be 
rebuilt, and henoeferwurd studied to promote the 
well-being of his subjects, and to render his rule 
easy and acceptable to them.' 

See Henfoy’H masterly introduction to hia ttanalabioD of 
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duotioii n8R^.“ % ^idpat, with its learned intro- 

(18871- Popular Tales and Tictiona 

1 "'the ‘Turn, Poi'O.lawes de Larraine (2to1s. 

Reinsoh l®™); Leclerc’e Be&tiaire <ei 

iiaSTflSJ : andTrendxinei^s Tenetian Bes- 

Nover’a Thtersage (1S93) ; Skeat’s FolJc- 

of Fiotton ^^dhood 

1907-12 W ’ P^l'^kordt's Naturgagtn (4 vob, 

TTrU-j I*. Antike Tierwelt (2 Tola 1909-134- 

AKiMALa (TTosshtp op). 

, IiELOBE. RhtNAED THE FoX, and TOTBaCISM. 

phenomenon in sound cansed by inter- 
practical importance in the art of 
tuning ms^ments ; see the Vrticle Sound. The 
word ifl also used for the signal given bv the 
or foot of the conductor of a musical per- 
oimanre, to enable the performers to keep time, 
o graces or ornaments in music, 
Buch as the reversed shake, were called by this 
inconvenient name, j ^ 

or Sankt Bkatenbebg, is a 
Bniall S-ndss health-resort, about five miles VVK \V. 
of Interlaken and a mile N. from the Lake of Thnn 
by a funicular railway ( 1889). 

Beatificatioii. on inferior degree of canonisa- 
tion introduced in the 12th eenturv, is a solemn act 
in the Catholic Church, hy which the pope, after 
scnitinifling the virtues and miracles of a deceased 
person, pronounces him to he among the blessed. 
After this hia cultoa is authorised, not univeraally 
OS in canonisation, but m some district or ^rdei- 
of the church. B^tification is generally a step 
towards Canonisation ( q.v.). Thus Joan of Arc -was 
beatihed on the 18th April 1909, sanctified in 1920. 
Beatings the Bounids. See Bouinis. 

Beaton^ or Bkihune, David, Cardinal and 
Primate of Scotland, was a ynunger son of John 
Beaton of Balfour, in Fife 1mm in 1494, he was 
educated at the universities of St Andrews and 
Grla^ow, and afterwards studied theology and law 
at Paris, Hih tact and general abilities recom- 
mended him to the Duke of Abany, regent during 
tlie minority of James V., who in 1519 appointed 
him resident for Scotland at the French _ court. 
In 1626 he took his seat in the Scois parliament 
as abbot of Arbroath; his uncle, James Beaton, 
on being translated three years before from the 
archbishopric of Glasgow to St Andre-ws, having 
resigned to him that abbey, witb half the rents. 
In 1628 Beaton was appomted Lord Privy Seal, 
and he is said to have been the adviser of James 
V. in inBtitatmg the College of Justice or Court 
of Session in Scotland, the idea of which was 
suggested by the constitution of the parliament 
of^Paris. Beaton subsequently was twice sent 
ombaasador to France, to negotiate two 

marriages During his residence at the French 
court, he was admitted to oU the privilege of a 
Fi-ench citisen, and in 1637 was ^pomted by 
Francis I. Bishop of Miiepois in Fors. .A^ 
his return, he became coadjutor to bis -aimle tbe 
see of St Andrews, and in 1538 was by Pop® 
in. elevated to the digmty of a c^dmal. On Im 
uncle’s death in 163^e sncM^ed him as ^ch- 
bishop of St Andrews and Piimate of ^tlamd, 
and soon commenced a persecution of tbe^- 
fonners, already n-omero^ and mcreami^ ^That 
height be invested with snpr^e anthoriW in all 
rnaSem ecdesiafltical, he obtamed from the pope 
Se TO-SS of a to Soo^d, 

Sd mSuced the king to i^tate a Court of In- 
tft inauire after heretics m all parts of 
io maintain the French influence, 
Ma^vmt’aJiaoJ.g« to the Catholic Charch in 
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Scotland from a friendly connection witli England, 
he contrived to frustrate a proposed meeting of Kmg 
James with his uncle, Henry YIII., and even pre- 
vailed on the former to declare war against Eng- 
land. On James’s death, after the disastrous over- 
throw of the Scots at Solway Moss (154:2), Beaton 
produced a forged will, appointing himself and 
three others regents of the kingdom dmdng the 
minority of the infant Queen Mary. The nobility, 
however, rejected the fictitious document, and 
elected the Earl of Arran r^ent, who then pro- 
fessed the reformed faith. Beaton next month 
was arrested and imprisoned, accused, among other 
charges, of a design to introduce French troops 
into Scotland, in order to stop the negotiations then 
in progress with Hen^ of England for a mairiage 
between the young Prince of Wales and Queen 
Mary. He was soon after liberated, and reconciled 
to tne regent, whom he induced to abandon the 
English interest, and publicly to abjm-e the re- 
formed religion. On the young queen’s coronation 
in 1543, Beaton was again admitted of the council, 
and appointed chancellor. Durmg a provincial 
council of the clergy held at Edinhui'gh, at which 
he presided, he caused the celebrated preacher, 
Geoige Wishart (q.v.), to be apprehended at 
Ormiston, and conveyed to the castle of St 
Andrews, where he was burnt at the stake, Beaton 
and other prelates witnessing his sufiferinga from a 
window. A conspiracy having been formed against 
him, at the head of wliich were Norman Leslie, 
Master of Rothes, and Kirkaldy of Grange, Beaton 
was assassinated in his own castle of St Andrews, 
20th M^ 1546. Though endowed with great 
talents, Beaton possessed little learning, and the 
ascription of certain works to hun rests on no valid 
authority. Hanghty, cruel, and mtolerant, he was 
also licentious in the ex treni e He had seven natural 
children, four sons and three daughters — ^the latter 
married into families of distinction. One of his 
sons turned Protestant. The popular feeling about 
his death is expressed in the lines attributed to Sir 
David Lyndsay : ‘Although the loon Is weel away. 
The deed was foully done ; ’ and Knox speaks of the 
assassination as a ‘ godly fact. * 

See the Life hy Herkleas (1891); Herklesa and 
Haimay, The Archbishops of St Andrews (vol. iv. 1913) ; 
the artiolea SooTLAim, Jaues Y.,'Mabt Qubbin or Scots, 
Knox, and works there cited. 

Beatoik James, an uncle of the cardinal’s, 
took his ^A at St Andrews in 1493, and rose 
rapidly bo be Archbish^ of Glasgow (1509), and of 
St Andrews (1622). (Jne of the regents during 
James V.’s minority, he upheld the Hamilton 
against the Douglas faction. To the Edinburgh 
stieet-fight between them, famous in history as 
‘Cleanse the Causeway’ (30th April 16M), he 
came wearing mail beneath his episcopal habit ; 
bat wlien Gawam Douglas, the poet- bishop of 
Dunkeld, besought him to stay the impending con- 
flict, he swore on his conscience that he xnew 
nothing thereof. His armour rattling as he struck 
his hi east called forth the rebuke, ‘My lord, your 
conscience clatters.’ The HamUtons lost the day, 
and Beaton himself owed his life to Bishop Gawain. 
In 1526 he had, says Pitscottie, ‘ to keep sheep in 
Balgrumo,’ whilst the Douglases plundered his 
oastie ; hut he was soon reinstated in his see, and 


figured as a zealous supporter of Fiance, and an 
opponent of the Reformation, Patiick Hamilton 
and three other Protestants being burnt during 
Beaton’s primacy. He died at St Andrews in 
1639 — Another James Beaton, nephew to the 
cardinal, was born in 1617, and in 1552 was con- 
secrated to the archbishopiTC of Glasgow. He 
stood high in favour with the queen-regent, Maiy 
of Loiiaine, and it was to him that she handed 
the Loids’ remonstiance (1557) ivitli the remaik, 
‘Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil.’ On her 
death in 1660 he withdrew to Paris, where, as 
Scottish ambassador, he dwelt, much honoured, 
till his death on 30th April 1603. See Herkless and 
Hannay, The Archiishopa of St Andrews (vol. iii. 1910). 

Beatrice, a city in the south-east of Nebraska, 
40 miles S of Lincoln, has a state asylum and 
numerous manufactuies ; pop. (1930) 10,297. 

Beattie* James, poet and essayist, bom at 
Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire, 25th October 1736, 
studied at Marischal College, A berdeen ( 1749-53 ), 
whither, after some yeara spent in teaching at 
Fordouii and Aberdeen, he returned as professor of 
Moral Philosophy. He had published some verse, 
when in 1770 ^peaied his Ssaay on Truth, an on- 
slaught upon Hume, which met with moat extra- 
vagant success. The author himself naturally shared 
the popularity of his essay. He was introduced to 
Geoige III. (1773); dignitaries of the English 
Church solicited him to take ordera, with piomise 
of high piefeiment; but neglect has long since 
overtaken his treatise, which indeed is essentially 
commonplace. In 1771 appealed the fii-at part of 
The Mznstrel, and in 1774 the second. It is rich 
in picturesque descriptions, while the veiuification 
has a quiet fullness of melody. The poem de- 
scribes ‘the progieas of a poetical genius bom in 
a rade age, from the first dawning of fancy and 
reason, till that period at which he may be supposed 
capable of appearing in the world as a minstrel.' 
Beattie intended to add a tliiid part, hut circum- 
stances hindered him In 1776 he published a 
series of eBsays on Poeti'y, Music, &c., in 1783 
Disses'tations Moral and Contical, in 1786 The Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion hn^y and plainly 
stated, and in 1790-03 The Elements of Moral 
Science, all of w'hich works aie written in a clear 
and elegant style, and with a high appreciation of 
the good and beautiful. He died 18th August 1803. 
See his Life by Sir WiUiam Forbes (1806), Miss 
Margaret Forbes’s Beattie and Ms Friends (1904), 
and ( for letteis ) Mackie’s J wnxes Beattie the Mtnsfi-el 
(1908). 

Bea tty * David, first Eabl, admiral, bom in 
County Wexford in 1871, entered the navy in 1884, 
and served in the Sudan ( 1896-98 ) and China ( 1900 ). 
Attaining flag rank at the age of 38, he took com- 
mand of the fimt battle-cruiser squadron in 1912, 
distinguished himself in the battles of Heligoland 
Bight (28th August 1914), Dogger Bank (24th 
January 1916), and Jutland (31st May 1916), and in 
1916—19 was X>oid Jellicoe’s successor as commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Fleet. Knighted in 1914, he 
was given in 1919 the Order of filerit, the rank of 
Admiral of the Fleet, an earldom aud £100,000, 
and was First Sea Loid fiom 1919 to 1927, For 
his battles, see Taotios, Wobld Wab. 
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franchise for the two sexes. Ib ratified the Locarno 
tieaties and the Kellogg Peace Pact. The general 
election of May 1929 put Mi MacDonald in power; 
ill whose ‘national’ administrations Mr Baldwin 
became (1931) Lord President of the Council and 
also ( 1932) Loid Privy Seal. 

B&le. See Basel. 

Bale, John, Bishop of Ossory, was horn at 
Cove, near Dunwich, in 1495. From a Caimelite 
monastery at Norwich he passed to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and obtained a Hving, though already 
a Protestant. In 1540 he had to flee to Gennany, 
whence, in 1547, he was recalled by Edwaid VI., 
ivho five years later made him Bishop of Ossory 
in Leinster. Here ‘Bilious Bale’ made himseii 
so obnoxious to the Catholics that, on news of 
the death of Edivaid, his house was attacked and 
his effects destroyed, and he himself escaped to 
Holland with gieat diflBeulty. On the accession of 
Elizabeth he was made a prehendaiy of Canteihnrv. 
He died in 1563. His fame rests partly on Latin 
catalogues of British authois {Sunimarimn, 1548, 
Catcdogus, 1557-59, and Index, ed. R. Lane Poole 
and Mary Bateson, 1002), which are valuable, 
though sections of a hook are often set down as 
distinct works, and persons who never wrote any- 
thing are given as authors. His plays are sorry 
doggerel; yet Kinge Johan (Camden Society, 
1838 ) is a Imk between such moralities as his own 
Brefe Comedy of Johan Baptyste and the niastei- 
iecea of the Elizabethan stage. The Parker 
ociety published his select works (1849). 

Balearic Isles, a group— Majorca (q.v.), 
Minorca (qv), Iviza (q v ), with Fornientera, 
Cabieia, and aeveial sm^ler islets — lying off the 
coast of Valencia. They foim a province of Sjjain 
(qv.), having been successively Caithaginian, 
Roman, independent (1220-1344), and a dependency 
of Aragon (from 1349). The Baleares were famous 
slingera ; and their name was derived by the 
ancients fiom the Greek bcdlein, ‘to throw.’ 

Baleeu, a name for whalebone. See WHALE. 
Bale-fire. See Beacon. 

Balfe, IVIiOHAEL WiLLLAM, Composer, was born 
in Dublin, 15th May 1808. His musical talent re- 
ceived early cultui-e, and iu his ninth year he mode 
his d6but as a vioUnist, having begun to compose 
at least two years earlier. In 1823 he came to 
London, and duiing 1825-26 studied in Italy under 
Paer, Galli, Federici, and Rossini. In 1826 he 
wi'ote the music for a ballet, La Pii'ouse, perfoimed 
at Milan ; and in 1827 he sang in the Italian Opera 
at Pans with gieat applause, hia voice being a pure 
rich baritone. In 1833 he retm-ned to England, 
and in 1846 was anointed conductor of the London 
Italian Opeia. He died at Rowley Abbey, his 
estate in Hertfordshiie, 20tli October 1870. Of hia 
numerous opeias, operettas, and other compositions, ] 
produced in rapid succession from 1830, the most i 
permanently successful have been The Bohemian 
Girl (1843), The Bose of Castile (1857), and 11 
Talimumo (1874). If Balfe was wanting in depth 
and dramatic force, he hafl. a very thorough know- 
ledge of effect and orchestral resources; his com- 
positions show much fluency and melodic power. 

Balfour, Arthuh James Balfour, Earl of, 
Conseivative leader, distinguished for sagacity, 
caution, and debating power, a philosophical 
thinker of eminence, and a man or exceptional 
cultuie in philosophy, science, mnsie, and other- 
wise. Born 2dth July 1848, in 1856 he succeeded 
his father iu the estate of 'V^iittinghanie, Had- 
dingtonshire. Educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he entered ^iliament iu 1874 as 
Conservative member for Hertford, and from 1878 
to 1880 was private secretary to his uncle. Lord 
Salisbury, whom he accompanied to the Berlin 


Congress. For a while an unattached member of 
Lota Randolph Churchill’s ‘Fourth Paity,’ he led 
off the attack on the ‘Kilmainhani Tieaty ’ (1882), 
negotiated with Loid Haitington the fianchise 
compiomise (1884), was retnined for East Man- 
chester (1885), and was appointed piesident of the 
local government board (1885), secretaiy for Scot- 
land (1886), and chief-secretaiy for Ireland (1887). 

In this peiilous post, the gi'ave of so many 
leputations, the ‘ dilettante philosopher ’ soon 
suipiised the conntrj’', but especiaUy the Iiish 
membei'S, by the eueigy with which he set himself 
to administei the laws and enfoice discipline with- 
out fear and without favour, and apparently wholly 
undisturbed by mvective or calumny : before the 
five yeara he held the office weie out, ‘bloody 
Balfour’ was even more respected than he waa 
hated or feared. He became Fust Lord of the 
Treasury and leader of the House of Commons iu 
1892, 1895, and 1900 ; as prime-minister in 1902-5 
he accepted — not very heartily, as waa thought — 
a policy of tariff reform (see Chamberlain ), in- 
cluding retaliatory tanffs. The Education Bill of 
1902 waa bitteily opposed by the Nonconfoi mists, 
and a licensu^ bUl failed to conciliate leformeis 
Defeated at East Manchester In 1906, he was 
elected for the city of London. In opposition fiom 
1908, he displayed even more brilliantly than in 
office many of the higher gifts of a great parlia- 
mentaiian, was the ‘ Rupert of debate’ in hia time, 
and during the struggles on the Lloyd George 
Budget and the Parliament Bill succeeded m 
keeping his pai by togefchei, though the ‘for^vards’ 
demanded a luoie active and aggressive policy. 
Feeling the incieasing strain on his physical powers, 
he resigned the leadei-sbip of the party ui 1910. 
In the Coalition ministries he was First Loid, 
Foreign Secretary (see Zionism, p. 806), and Lord 
President of the Council. He attended the Peace 
Conference and the 'Washington Conference (1921- 
^). An earldom was conferred on him in 1922. 
He was again Lord President in 1925-29, under 
Mr Baldwui. He died 19th March 1930. His tem- 
perament, somewhat cntical, speculative, and scep- 
tical, led him to disdain some of the minor arts of 
the politician. He wrote A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt (1879), Essays and Addresses (1893), The 
Earnidaiions of Belief (1895), Theism and numanism 
(1916), Essays Speculative and Political (1920), 
Theism and Thought (1923), Chapters of Autobio- 
graphy (19.30) —His brother, Francis Maitland 
Balfour, embryologist, was hoin at Edmbuigh in 
1861, and educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His researclies on the development of 
the elasmobranch fishes threw new light on many 
problems of vertebmte morphology, and he took 
a leading part in the work of founding the 
Cambridge school of natural science. In 1878-83 
appeared his well-known Gampourative Embryology. 
Declining tempting offers from Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, he was appointed to a special chair of 
Animal Morphology in 1882. But on the 19th 
July of that year he lost his life while attempt- 
ing to climb one of the spurs of Mont Blanc. — 
Another brother, Geeald, second Earl, horn 1853, 
from Eton passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
i Conservative M.P. for Central Leeds (1885-1906), 
in 1895 he became Chief-secretary for Ireland, and 
in 1900-5 waa President of the Board of Trade, and 
in 1905-6 of the Local Government Board. — ^For 
their sister, see SiDGWiOE ( Henry ). 

Balfonr, Sir James, Lord Piesident of the 
I Court of Session, was a son of Sir Michael Balfour 
of Montquhanie, Fife. In early life he was impli- 
cated in the plot against Cardinal 'Beaton, and on 
the surrender of the castle of St Andrews (1647) 
he waa oaiTied piisoner to France with John Ejiox. 
Two years later he purchased freedom by apostasy, 


